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PBEFACE. 


Tbtre  wn  Jbw  UdU  of  mora  dUBcidt  acoompUshment,  than  the  one  wbkh 
an  Aotbor  fed!*  booml  to uodartake,  when  aperfonnanoe  which  hat  oigroaed 
modi  of  hiatima,  and  to  which  ha  haa  probably  directed  hia  beat  enargiea,  is 
aboot  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  public  Liteiary  utuage  appears,  howeTer,  to 
hare  decided,  that  apon  such  an  occasion,  sone  prefatory  obienrationa  are 
considered  indispensable;  but,  while  prompted  by  a  natural  desire  to  enter 
somewhat  freely  into  the  merits  of  that  which  has  occupied  his  most  earnest 
attontion,  the  orerwhelmiog  apprehension  of  being  thought  egotistical,  and 
the  bare  posslbili^  of  really  becoming  so,  will  often  paralyse  the  Writer's 
welMntentioned  efRvts.  In  the  present  instance,  I  can  truly  say,  that  my 
incessant  occupatioix  from  the  hour  I  commenced  this  Tolume  to  the  Tery  ere 
of  its  publication,  coupled  as  it  has  been  with  an  anxious  desire  to  render  it 
worthy  of  public  fiiYOur,  have  left  me  no  time  to  consider  what  argumenu 
would  be  most  likely  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  pages ;  in 
what  terms  I  should  entreat  his  kind  indulgence ;  or  upon  what  grounds  I 
could  Tenture  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  endeaToured  to  produce  a  work,  which 
—  while  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  numerous  imperfections  —  I  trust,  may  be 
generally  acceptable,  and,  I  hope,  extensively  useftil?  Its  design,  though 
iHTiefly,  is  not  obscurely,  stated  in  the  title-page  t  and  its  contents,  multi&- 
rioUs  as  they  are,  are  so  perceptible  at  a  cursory  glance,  owing  to  the  alpha- 
betical  arrangement,  that  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  general  plan. 

A  wonderftil  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  diflhsion  of  a  teste  for  literature  and  science.  The  talents  and  attain- 
menu  of  eminent  Professors,  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  every 
branch  of  art,  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  are  now  called  ifito  vigorous  and 
united  action ;  and  it  mayindeed  be  truly  said,  that  we  Uve  in  an  era  when 
the  youth  of  our  country  cannot  (ail  to  meet,  m  all  directions,  with  advO' 
cates  as  sincere  as  they  are  disinterested,  ibr  theUr  intellectual  progress,  their 
moral  advaasement,  and  for  the  grand  result  of  these— their  ittture  happiness. 
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Some  are  labouring,  with  well-directed  seal«  to  establish  literary  and  scientific 
institutious ;  others  are  cheerfully  becoming  the  indefatigable  instructors  of 
imperfectly  educated  adulto ;  and  many,  with  an  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  them  as  men  of  science  and  as  dti- 
sens  of  the  world,  are  unfolding  the  treasures  of  their  weU-stcnred  minds  to 
delighted  audiences  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  publication  of  this  varied  character,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  lay  claim  to  any  great  merit  on  the  score  of  originality ;  for,  although 
I  have  not  unfirequently  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  under  an 
idea  that  certain  sutijects  might  be  rendered  more  inviting  to  the  desultory 
reader,  without  detracting  aiight  from  their  real  value,  I  believe  that,  in  such 
instances,  no  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  taken,  no  levity  indulged  in 
where  the  subject  required  a  becoming  gravity,  and  no  attempt  made  to  ren- 
der an  article  merely  amusing,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  didactic  or  lo- 
gically exact.  In  short,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim,  as  far  as  the  limito  of 
this  publication  would  permit,  to  collect  into  dilBTerent  foci  the  result  of  the 
observations  I  have  made,  and  to  reflect  the  scintillations  of  light  firom  every 
quarter  within  the  compass  of  my  circumscribed  vision. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a  great  disparity  exists  between  the  length 
of  the  different  articles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  are 
merely  definitions  of  technical  terms,  which  could  be  better  and.  more  clearly 
expressed  in  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  than  in  half  a  column.  The  magnitude 
or  intricacy  of  others  demanded  a  comparatively  long  discussion ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or  their  present  popularity, 
would  be  considered  as  too  slightly  noticed,  if  the  same  process  of  conden- 
sation had  been  used  in  regard  to  them,  as  was  applied  to  others,  of  equal 
importance  perhaps,  but  more  generally  known,  or  better  understood. 

I  am  well  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular study,  or  who  has  a  predilection  for  some  given  topic,  to  be  desirous 
of  making  himself  as  fully  acquainted  with  it  as  possible,  and  to  feel,  per- 
haps, a  degree  of  disappointment,  where  another  person,  with  different  views 
and  pursuits,  would  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  but  the  candid  reader,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  grant,  that  a  complete  system  of  any  science  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  a  work  whose  highest  excellence  must,  after  all,  be  a  judicious 
brevity ;  and  that  if  principles  be  clearly  stoted,  they  will  often  suffice  till 
the  details  can  be  sought  in  works  especially  adapted  for  their  elucidation. 
My  great  object  has  b6en  to  produce  a  book  that  should  meet  the  wanto  and 
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preface.  v 

vishet  of  a  very  laige  and  most  respectable  class  of  readen,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  pcmderous  tomes  of  science  are  aa  unfreqnent  as  their 
aspirations  after  knowledge  are  ardent  To  the  literati^  I  know  It  can  present 
few  attractions;  to  the  man  of  science  it  presumes  not  to  ottu  anything  new. 
Bat  there  may  be  times,  when  eren  these  may  find  it  convenient  to  oonsvlt 
a  hand-book  of  reference,  so  portable  and  yet  so  AiU,  if  it  be  merdy  to 
refiresh  the  memory  on  some  n^lected  or  forgotten  theme. 


8.11. 

Dec.  15. 184a 


PEEFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


Thb  Edition  has  been  stibjected  throughout  to  a  careiiil  reTlsion.  Antiquated 
natter  has  bean  replaced  by  new ;  the  rarious  terms  and  inventions  tliat  bave^ 
come  into  general  use  of  late  years  hare  been  defined  and  described ;  and,  in  a 
word,  no  pains  liare  been  spared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  classes  for 
whose  use  this  popular  digest  of  Scibncb,  LiTBRATuaB,  and  Art,  was  origin 
naUy  compiled. 

September,  1853. 
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tnm  rsoaKMS  ov  i.iTBm/kTUk>  is  thb  most  csutain  aioH  or  citilibatiov. 
THE 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY 
TREASURY. 


iV  IS  tbe  Ant  letter,  and  the  lint  vowel, 
of  the  alphabet  in  every  known  lanniage, 
except  the  Ethioi>ic ;  and  is  used  either  as 
a  word,  an  abbreriation,  or  a  sign.  If  pro- 
nounced opeUf  as  in  vathbr,  it  is  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  of  all  sonnds;  the  first, 
in  £sct,  uttered  by  human  beings  in  their 
most  infantile  state,  serving  to  express 
many  and  even  opposite  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  uttered.  A 
has  therefore,  perhaps,  had  the  first  place 
in  the  alphabet  assigned  to  it.  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  has  four  different  sonnds : 
the  broad  sound,  as  in  fall  ;  the  open,  as 
in  vathbb;  the  olender,  or  eU>»e,  as  in 
vacb;  and  the  »hort  sound,  as  in  vat. 
Most  of  the  other  modem 'languages,  as 
French,  Italian,  German,  &c.  have  only  the 
open,  or  Italian  a,  pronounced  short  or 

long. ^Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

A  was  used  as  an  arithmetical  sign :  by  the 
former  fbr  1 ;  by  the  latter  for  500 ;  or  with 
a  stroke  over  it  for  6,000.  The  Romans 
also  very  extensively  used  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation; which  practice  we  still  retain,  as 
AJf.,  orftmi  magifter;  A  J),  aaiio  dominM, 

|r. A,  a,  or  oo,  in  medical  prescriptions, 

denote  aiia,<»  equal  parts  of  each. ^A,in 

music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
the  diatonic  scale ;  in  algebra  it  denotes  a 
known  quantity ;  in  log^c,  an  universal  affir- 
mative proposition ;  in  heraldry,  the  dexter 
e^tf,  (»«hief  point  in  an  escutcheon ;  and 
it  is  the  first  OS  the  dominical  letters  in  the 
calendar. 

AAlf,  or  HAAId^  a  Dutch  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  abmit  36  En|^h  gallons. 
AAN'CHE,  a  name  sometmies  pven  to 
wind  instruments  with  reeds  or  tongues, 
as  the  clarionet,  hautboy,  &c. 
.  AATfES,  in  music,  the  tones  and  modes 
of  the  modem  Greeks. 

AARDTARK,  or  Earth  Pio,  an  animal 
common  in  Southern  Africa,  which  feeds 
entirely  upon  ants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  &eilitT  with  which  he  burrows  deep 
in  the  earth  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  and  for 
the  instinet  he  displays  in  securing  his 


AAWBA,  a  iroedes  of  palm-tree. 
AB,  in  the  Hebrew  ctJendar,  the  11th 
Donth  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  6th  of  the 


ecclesiastical.  In  the  Syriae  calendar,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  summer  months.  The  east- 
era  Christians  called  the  first  day  of  this 
month  Snnm  Miriam,  the  fiut  of  Blary,  and 
the  16th,  on  which  day  the  fast  ended, 
Fathr-Miriam. 

A'BAB,  a  sort  of  militia  among  the 
Turks. 

AB'ACA,  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
the  white  producinar  lint,  of  which  fine 
linen  is  manufacturea ;  and  the  grey,  hemp, 
which  is  made  into  cordasre. 

ABACINA'RE,  a  punishment,  described 
by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  wherein  the 
criminal  was  blinded,  by  holding  red-hot 
irons  before  his  eyes. 

ABACIS'CUS,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  square  compartments  of  Mosaic  pave> 
mcnts. 

AB'ACOT,  a  cap  of  state  worn  in  the 
form  of  a  double  crown,  used  by  the  an« 
cient  kinn  of  England. 

ABACTUS,  a  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians for  a  miscarriage. 

AB'ACUS,  a  sort  of  cupboard  or  bullet, 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  which  in  times 

of  great  luxuir  was  plated  with  gold. 

Abacus,  in  arcnitecture,  the  superior  mem- 
ber of  the  capital  of  a  column,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  kmd  of  crown.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent  a  square  tile  Laid 
over  a  basket;  and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site, its  four  sides  or  faces  are  arched  in- 
wards, having  a  rose  or  some  other  orna- 
ment in  the  middle. ^Abacos,  among  an- 
cient mathematicians,  was  a  table  strewed 
over  with  dust,  or  sand,  on  which  they  drew 

their  figures. ^Abacus,  in  arithmetic,  an 

ancient  instrument  for  facilitating  opera- 
tions by  means  of  counters.  Its  form  is 
various ;  but  that  chiefly  used  in  Europe  is 
made  bv  drawing  parallel  lines  distant  mnn 
each  other  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
counter ;  which  placed  on  the  lowest  line, 
signifies  1;  on  the  second,  10;  on  the 
third,  100;  on  the  fourth,  1000;  and  so  on. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  same  coun- 
ters are  estimated  at  one  half  of  the  value 
of  the  line  immediately  superior.— —There 
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^f)e  Scientific  anT)  lliteratQ  treasure ; 
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were  also  othw  inventions  similarly  deno- 
minated; vix.  Abacus  Pytbaoobicus,  a 
multiplication  table,  invented  by  Pythap 
goras ;  and  Abacus  LoOisticus,  a  rectan- 
gled  triangle,  whose  sides,  forming  the 
right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from 
1  to  60,  and  its  area  the  products  of  each 
two  of  the  opposite  numbers.  This  is  also 
called  a  canon  o/taeageaimah. 

In  justice  to  tne  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
sincere  though  feeble  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
age,  we  are  bound  to  notice  in  this  place 
a  most  extraordinary  automatic  invention 
by  Mr.  Babhage,  (infinitely  exceeding  the 
I>owers  of  the  abacus  of  ancient  aritlime- 
ticians,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  compute 
and  print  the  most  diflicult  astronomical 
or  navigation  tables,  &c.,  such  as  could  not 
otherwise  be  e£fected  without  immense  in- 
tellectual and  manual  labour.  We  hear 
that  the  machine  is  not  yet  quite  completed, 
but  the  inventor  asserts,  and  his  assertions 
are  verified  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other 
eminent  men,  that  not  onlv  can  the  highest 
operations  of  arithmetic  oe  performed  by 
this  stupendous  engine,  but  it  is  capable  of 
correcting  its  own  errors,  and,  when  cor« 
rected,  it  can  print  oiF  the  results,  inde- 
pendent  of  human  aid !  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  machine  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
calculating,  and  a  printing  part,  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  entire 
perfection.  In  explaining  his  mode  of  ac- 
complishing such  great  objects,  the  inven- 
tor observes,  "  that  nearly  all  tables  of 
numbers  which  follow  any  law,  however 
complicated,  may  be  formed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  solely  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  befitting  each 
table ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  shew,  by 
a  series  of  tables  and  explanations,  the 
theory  of  his  art,  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
execution  required  for  its  performance. 
The  limits  of  our  work,  however,  are  in- 
adequate to  give  a  fair  illustration  of  so 
skilful  a  contrivance,  but  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  enquiring  mind  to  farther 
investigation.  [We  may  here  remark,  en 
paasant,  that  it  is  to  this  end  that  a  book 
of  reference,  so  extensive  in  its  aim  as  the 
present,  must  of  necessity  be  constantly 
directed.  Wherever,  by  reason  of  its  bre- 
vity, or  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  it  cannot  enter  into  the  ne- 
cessary details,  it  may  still  excite  a  laudable 
curiosity  for  more  elaborate  information, 
and  thereby  lead  to  its  acquirement.] 

ABATEMENT,  in  law,  signifies  the  re- 
jecting a  suit,  on  account  of  some  fault 
either  in  the  matter  oi  proceeding.— 
Abatbhbnt,  in  heraldry,  something  added 
to  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  its 
true  -dignity,  and  point  out  some  imperfiec- 
lion  or  stain  in  the  character  of  the  person 

who  bears  it. In   commerce,   Abatb- 

MB!VT  means  a  discount  in  the  price  of 
commodities  for  money  advanced  by  the 
buyer,  or  some  other  cause. 

AB'ATIS,  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with 


their  branches  turned  towards  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  form  a  deCencc  for  troops  stationed 
behind  them. 

ABATOB,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  i 
house  or  land&  void  by  the  death  of  the 
last  possessor,  before  the  true  heir. 

AB'ATUBES,  a  term,  with  huntsmen,  to 
denote  the  sprigs  or  grass  thrown  down  by 
the  stag  in  passing  bv. 

ABB,  or  ABB- WOOL,  a  term  used  by 
clothiers  for  the  warp. 

AB^E,  a  French  word,  literally  meaning 
an  abiot;  but  the  character  generally  spo- 
ken of  under  the  name  of  abb^  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  official  nature.  Before 
the  BevolutioB,  the  term  abbi  designated  a 
very  numerous  body  of  persons,  who  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  church,  ex- 
cept the  ai>parent  one  which  they  derived 
from  this  title,  but  who  followed  a  course 
of  theological  study,  in  hopes  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  tnem  a  real  abbey,  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  a  monastery. 
They  were  engaged  in  every  kind  of  literary 
occupation,  and  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  country ;  nor 
was  there  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction 
in  France  wherein  an  abb^  was  not  found 
in  the  capacity  of  a  familiar  friend  and  spi- 
ritual adviser. 

AB'BESS,  the  superior  of  a  nunnery,  or 
other  religious  community  of  women.  She 
has  the  same  authority  as  an  abbot,  but  can- 
not exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  functions. 

AB'BET,  a  religious  house  governed  by 
a  superior,  under  the  title  of  an  abbot  or 
abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in  nothing  from 
priories,  execpt  that  the  latter  are  governed 
by  priors,  instead  of  abbots.  The  abbeys 
or  England,  at  their  dissolution  under 
Henry  VIII.,  became  lay-sees;  when  no 
less  than  190  were  dissolved,  the  yearly  re- 
venae  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
2,853,000/. :  an  almost  incredible  sum,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  in  those  days. 
At  present,  an  abbey  is,  in  eeneral,  the  ca- 
thedral or  episcopal  church  of  the  see  or 
diocese  in  which  it  stands. 

AB'BOT,  was  originally  tbe  name  of 
every  aged  monk ;  but,  since  the  8th  cen- 
tury, it  denotes  the  head  of  a  monastery. 
In  most  countries  they  held  a  rank  next  to 
that  of  bishop,  and  had  votes  in  the  eccle- 
siastical councils.  At  present  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  into  regular  and  com- 
mendatory; the  former  being  real  monks 
or  religious,  and  the  latter  only  seculars  or 
lay-men.  These  last,  notwithstaudinv  that 
the  term  eommendam  seems  to  signify  the 
contrary,  have  the  perpetual  eAJoyment  of 
the  fhiits  of  their  abbeys.  Anciently  the 
ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  consisted  in 
clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  eacuUa, 
or  cowl :  nutting  the  pastoral  staff  into  bis 
hand,  and  the  shoes  called  pedalet,  on  his 
feet ;  but  at  present,  it  is  only  a  simple  be- 
nediction.  It  was  because  certain  ab- 
bots and  priors  in  England,  in  right  cf 
their  monasteries,  held  lands  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  owed  military  service,  that 
they  obtained  the  title  of  Loans,  and  were 
summoned,  as  barons,  to  parliament;  and 
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from  this  custom  the  bishops,  in  modern 
times,  have  the  same  honour. 

ABBEEVIA'TION,  a  contracted  man- 
ner  of  writing  words  so  as  to  retain  only 
the  initial  letters.  Such  abbreriations  were 
in  common' use  with  the  Romans,  as  they 
are  with  us,  to  save  time  and  space.  [For 
a  complete  list  of  those  most  necessary  to 
be  known  at  present,  we  refer  to  "  The 

Treanuy   tff  Knowledge.'''^ AsBaBlriA' 

Tiox,  a  mathematical  term,  given  to  the 

Crocess  by  which  a  fraction  is  reduced  to 
)wer  terms. Abbbbviatior,  (in  mu- 
sic.) One  dash,  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  or  under  a  semibreve, 
converts  it  into  as  many  quavers  as  it  is 
equal  to  in  time :  two  dasnes  into  semiaua- 
vers;  three  into  demisemiquavers ;  ana  so 
on.  THien  minims  are  connected  together 
like  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.,  they  are  to 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  if  they  were 
really  such  notes.  An  oblique  dash  through 
the  3nd,  3rd,  and  4th  lines  after  au  arpeg- 
gio, signifies  that  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  for 
quavers,  a  sin^e  dash  being  used ;  for  se- 
miquavers, a  double  one ;  and  so  on. 

ABBRE^IATOES,  officers  who  assist 
the  vice-chancellor  in  drawing  up  the 
Pope's  briefs,  and  reducing  petitions  into 
proper  form,  to  be  convert^  into  bulls. 

ABDICATION,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
veluniary  resignation  or  a  (Ugnity,  particu- 
larly a  regal  one;  and  if  he  in  whose  favour 
the  abdication  was  made,  dies,  or  declines 
the  offered  di^ty,  the  right  of  the  abdi- 
eated  prince  is  reverted.  Involuntary  re- 
signations are,  however,  also  termed  a6<ft- 
eatioiu,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainbleau. 

ABDITA'RIUM,  or  ABDITO'RUM,  in 
archeology,  a  secret  place  for  hiding  or 
preserving  valuables. 

ABIKTMEN,  that  part  of  the  body  usu- 
ally called  the  belly.  It  contuns  the  vis- 
cera more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  digestion,  and  the  kidneys  which  se- 
crete the  urine.  By  anatomists,  the  abdo- 
men is  divided  into  three  anterior  regions, 
▼iz.  the  epigastric,  or  upper  one ;  the  um- 
bilical, or  middle  one ;  and  the  hypogastric, 
or  lower  one:  there  is  also  one  posterior 
region,  called  reaio  lumbaru. 

ABDOMINAXES,  a  numerous  order  of 
ftshes,  which  have  the  venbral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral,  in  the  abdomen ;  as 
salmon,  trout,  herrings,  carp,  sprats,  &c. 
It  includes  the  greatest  number  of  the 
fresh-water  species* 

ABDUCTION,  the  crime  of  unlawfully 
taking  away,  either  by  force  or  fraud  and 
persuasion,  the  person  of  another,  whether 
ni  diild,  wife,  ward,  heiress,  or  woman  ge- 
nerally.—The  word,  abduction  is  also  used 
in  sursery,  to  express  a  peculiar  fracture 
of  the  bones. 

ABDUCTOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  several  muscles  on  account  of  their  ser- 
ving to  <men  or  draw  backwards  the  parts 
into  which  they  are  inserted. 

ABE'LIANS,  or  A'BELITES,  a  Chris- 
tian  sect  which  sprang  from  the  Gnostics. 
They    abstained    from    matrimony,    but 


adopted  the  children  of  others,  and  brought 
them  up  in  their  own  principles. 

ABELM08'CHU8.  the  seed  of  an  Egyp- 
tian  plant,  which  resembles  musk  in  its 
perfUme,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabians  in 
their  coffee. 

ABERRATION,  In  astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned 

by  the  progressive   motion  of  light. 

Abbbbation,  in  optics,  the  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  lens 
or  speculum,  whereby  they  are  prevented 
from  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Aberra- 
tions are  of  two  kinds,  one  arising  from 
the  figure  of  the  reflecting  body,  the  other 
from  the  unequal  refranga>ility  of  the  rays 
themselves. 

ABEY'ANCE,  in  law,  the  expectancy  of 
an  estate  or  possession :  thus,  if  lands  be 
leased  from  one  nerson  for  Ufe,  with  rever- 
sion to  another  tor  years,  the  latter  estate 
is  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee. 
It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  law,  that  the  fee- 
simole  of  all  lands  is  in  somebody,  or  else 
in  abeyance. 

ABJURATION,  a  forswearing,  or  re- 
nouncing by  oath :  in  the  old  law  it  signi- 
fied a  sworn  banishment,  or  an  oath  taken 
to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever.  In  its  mo- 
dem, and  now  more  usual  signification,  it 
extends  to  persons,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  places. 

ABLACTATION,  a  sort  of  ingrafting 
trees,  by  leaving  the  graft  on  its  nroper 
stock,  until  it  be  fully  incorporated  with 
the  new  stock.  Also,  the  weaning  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

ABLECI'I,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  chosen 
band  of  foreign  troops,  selected  from  the 
exiraordinarii  toeiorum. 

ABLECMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
choice  parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims, 
called  also  profieia,  porricia,  proaeeta,  and 
prosegmina.  The  ablegmina  were  sprinkled 
vkdth  fiour,  and  burnt  on  the  altar;  the 
priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them. 

AB'LUENTS,  diluting  medicines,  or 
such  as  dissolve  and  carry  off  impurities 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

ABLUTION,  a  religious  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks 
and  Mahomcdans.  It  ori^nated  in  the 
obvious  necessity  of  practising  cleanliness, 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  made  a  re- 
ligious rite;  and  by  an  easy  transition  of 
idea,  the  purity  of  the  body  was  made  to 
typify  the  purity  of  the  soul :  an  idea  the 
more  rational,  as  it  is  perhaps  physically 
certain  that  outvrard  wretchedness  debases 

the    inward   mind. ^Ablution,  among 

physicians,  is  used  either  for  washing  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  by  baths ;  or 
deterging  the  bowels  by  thin  diluting 
fluids. 

ABOL'LA,  a  kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers. 

ABOMA'SUS,  the  paunch,  or  fourth 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  Ru- 
minating animals,  or  such  as  chew  the 
cud, have  four  stomachs;  the  first,  is  called 
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•enter;  the  second,  reticulum;  the  third, 
owut»u$;  and  the  fourth,  ahomatut.  It  ia 
in  the  mbomasn*  of  calves  and  lambs  that 
the  runnet  is  found,  used  for  curdling  milk. 

ABOBr'GENES,  a  name  given  to  the 
original  or  first  inhabitants  of  any  country; 
but  more  particulariy  used  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Latium,  when  .£neas  with 
his  Trojans  came  into  Italy. 

ABORTION,  in  a  figuratite  sense,  any 
production  that  does  not  come  to  maturity, 
or  any  design  or  project  which  fails  before 

it  is  properly  matured. In  medicine,  it 

means  a  miscarriage,  or  the  foetus  brought 
forth  before  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

ABOUT,  the  situation  of  a  ship  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked. Abovt 

sBip,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  prepare  for 
tacking. 

AB'RACADAB'RA,  a  term  of  incanta- 
tion, formerly  used  as  a  spell  or  charm, 
and  worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  several  diseases.  In  order  to  give 
it  the  more  virtue,  it  was  to  be  written  as 
many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  always  the  last  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, and  so  forming  a  triangle.  But 
charms  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day ;  and  abrticadabra,  if  used  at  all,  now 
serves  as  a  word  of  jest,  like  hoeut  poeut, 
and  other  unmeaning  gibberish. 

ABRA'SION,  in  medicine,  the  corroding 
or  wearing  of  the  intestines,  hj  sharp  and 
acrimonious  humours,  or  medicines. 

ABBAX'AS,  or  ABRASAX',  in  church-his- 
tory, a  mystical  term  expressing  the  supreme 
God,  under  whom  the  Basilidians  supposed 
365  dependent  deities.  It  was  the  principle 

of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy. ^Abbaxas,  or 

Abbasax  Stonxs,  are  very  numerous,  and 
repivsent  the  human  bodv,  with  the  head 
of  a  cock,  and  the  feet  of  a  reptile.  The 
name  of  Abreucue  atone  is,  in  modem  times, 
applied  to  a  variety  of  gems  that  exhibit 
emgmatical  compositions,  but  have  not  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Basilidians. 

AB'RAUM,  a  kind  of  red  clay  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
i)ew  mahogany. 

ABREAST,  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to; 
a  sea  term,  applied  to  two  or  more  ships 

ranged  to^rether. Abbbast  of  a  place, 

means  dirt'ctly  opposite  to  it. 

ABREUVOIB\  a  French  word  for  a 
watering-place,  or  any  place  dug  for  re- 
taining water,  as  in  camps.  In  architec- 
ture, tne  interstices  between  two  stones  to 
be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement  are 
called  abreuvoirs. 

ABRIDGMENT,  the  bringing  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  within  a  short  compass. 
The  perfection  of  an  abridgment  consists 
in  taking  only  what  is  material  and  sub- 
stantial, and  rqecting  all  superfluities, 
whether  of  sentiment  or  style:  in  which 
light,  abridgments  must  be  allowed  to  be 
eminently  serviceable  to  all  whose  occn< 
pations  prevent  them  from  devoting  much 

time  to  literary  pursuits. ABBinoMBifT, 

in  law,  the  shortening  a  count,  or  dechura- 
tion:  thus,  in  assize,  a  man  is  said  to 
abridge  his  plaint,  and  a  woman  her  de- 


mand in  an  action  of  dower,  if  any  land  is 
put  therein,  which  is  not  in  the  tenure  of 
the  defenduit ;  for  on  a  plea  of  non-tenure, 
in  abatement  of  the  vrrit,  the  plaintiff  may 
leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that  the 
tenant  may  answer  to  the  remainder. 

ABROTANUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
plant  arranged  under  the  genus  Jrtemma, 
called  also  Southernwood. 

AB'SCESS,   an 
containing  purulent  matter. 

ABSCIS'SA,  the  part  of  any  d 
axis  of  a  curve  linc^  ent  off  by  >  perpen- 
dicular line,  called  the  ordinate. 

ABSCIS'SION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  whereby  the  speaker  stops  short, 
leaving  his  hearers  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  he  has  stated. ^"In 

astronomy,  the  cutting  off  the  light  of  the 
first  of  three  planets  when  the  third  comes 
in  conjunction  with  the  middle  one. 

ABSENTEE',  a  word  of  modem  times, 
applied  to  land-owners  and  capitalists,  who 
expend  their  incomes  inanother  country. 

ABSI'NTHINE,  the  bitter  principle  of 
absinthium  or  wormwood. 

ABSOLUTION,  a  rdigious  ceremony  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  priests 
assume  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  absolution  was 
a  judicial  act,  by  which  the  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  invoking  the  fk- 
vour  of  God.  announced  to  the  penitent 
his  remission  firom  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment, and  readmission  into  the  bosom  of 
thp  church.  The  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
church  maintain,  that  God  alone  can  fbr- 
give  and  deliver  from  sin:  that  a  judicial 
power  over  the  souls  of  Christians  is  con- 
ferred neither  on  priests  nor  teachers. 

AB'SOLUTISM,  in  matters  of  theology, 
a  doctrine  charged  on  the  Calvinists; 
whereby  God  is  supposed  to  act  from  mere 

Eleasure,in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  man- 
ind.  Absolutism  is  the  grand  obstacle  to 
an  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

ABSORPTION,  the  process  in  animated 
nature,  by  which  the  digested  aliments  or 
substances  that  support  the  body  are  car- 
ried into  the  blood.  In  chemistry,  absorp- 
tion means  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous 
fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  other  solid. 

ABSORB'ENTS,  ealcarions  earths,  or 
other  medicines  which  soak  up  the  redund- 
ant humours  of  the  body. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS,  are  those 
which  absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and 
carry  the  new  matter,  called  dkyle.into  the 
system.  They  are  either  lacteal,  or  Ijrai- 
pkatic.-  The  chyle  being  white  like  milk, 
gives  the  name  laeteal  or  milky  to  the  ves- 
sels through  which  it  is  conveyed.  The 
substance  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels is  the  old  and  wom-ont  piorticlea  of 
the  system,  and  such  othors  as  may  have 
been  received  in  it  from  the  snr&oes  o£  the 
body :  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  Iprnph,  giving  the  name 

lymphatic  to  its  vessels. ^The  term  Ab- 

aoBBBHT  Vbssbls  is  also  used  by  some 
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natnraliBts  for  the  fibrea  of  the  roots  of 
plaatB,  which  draw  nourishment  from  the 
sorrooadinK  earth. 

ABSTBlIl  I,  a  name  given  to  persons  who 
could  not  partake  of  the  sacrament  from 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTEa'GBNTS,  medicines  proper  for 
cleansing  the  body  from  concretions  and 
other  impurities,  not  to  be  effected  by  sim- 
ple abluents.  Abstergents  are  of  a  sapo- 
naeeotts  nature,  and  therefore  very  diffcarent 
fitm  mere  abluenu. 

AB'STINENCE,  the  abstaining  or  re- 
fraining from  what  is  either  usefro,  apee- 
able,  or  pernicious;  but  more  especially, 
from  eating  and  drinking.  In  the  Romish 
church  there  are  "  days  of  abstinence,"  as 
well  as  "  tut  days ;"  the  former  importing 
a  partial,  and  the  latter,  almost  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  food. 

AB'STlNBNTS.a  sect  of  Christians  who 
mpeared  in  France  about  the  end  of  the 
third  eentnry,  professing  oelibacr,  and  ab- 
stinence from  particular  kinds  of  food,  &c. 
— — The  most  rigid  Abbtikbnts  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  thoM  who,  under  the  whim- 
sical denomination  of  tee-totnllen,  (tba- 
totallers  ?)  profess  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  use  of  all  liquors  stronger  than  tea  or 
coiee.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
•  calculation  which  has  appeared,  nearly 
kalf-«-million  belong  to  the  different  "tem- 
perance societies;"  and  even  their  disci- 
ples in  BngUmd,  on  a  general  muster-day, 
are  able  to  make  a  displav  (^  forces  sufB- 
etently  aumeroiu^  we  should  think,  to  alarm 
the  proprietors  and  keepers  of  those  tem- 
ples of  sin  called  gin-palaces,  which  rear 
their  unblushiiig  heads  in  every  street  in 
the  metropolis,  presenting  to  the  mind, 
when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  squalid 
and  filthy  wretches  who  support  them,  a 
truly  appalling  pictore  of  moral,  mental, 
end  phyncal  d^radation.  Whatever  means 
maiy  be  found  most  effectual  for  banishing 
the  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness  from  ci- 
▼ilised  life,  should  most  assuredly  be  pro- 
hetber  it  be  tee-totahsm,  the 
.  '  the  whipping-post ;  yet  we  can- 
not hdp  fedinf  that  there  is  something 
bordering  upon  the  ludicrous  in  these  pro- 
miacoons  assemblages,  where  "  refonaed" 
drunkards^  i.  e.  emaciated  old  sots,  either 
affecting  abstemiousness  or  having  spent 
all  their  snbatanoe  in  bacchanalian  orgies, 
aet  ap  for  apostles  of  temperance^  and  de- 
aeaat  on  their  former  bibulous  pnqtensi- 
tiea,  in  order  that  blushing  maidens  and  in- 
nocent youths  may  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enonnity  of  drinking  a  gUufts  of  home- 
■sade  wine.  It  should,  however  be  observed 
that,  as  among  professing  Christians  kome 
are  leas  strict  than  others,  so  among  the 
advocates  of  the  •' temporanfce  evstem," 
some  give  much  greater  latitude  than 
others  to  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  nay, 
there  are  those^  we  understand,  who,  so  frir 
fton  msistiiu:  on  the  necessity  of  tee-to- 
taUsm,  regard  it  at  a  wishy-washy  doctrine, 
and  are  willing  to  allow  their  converts  a 
fenetotts  riass  whenever  the  wants  of  the 
Eody  reqii&e  one.    There  iqppcars  to  be  a 


wise  liberality  in  this,  which  induces  us  to 
hope  their  efforts  may  eventually  succeed. 

AB'STBACT,  a  concise  but  reneral  view, 
or  analysis,  of  some  large  work ;  in  which 
sense  it  differs  from  an  abridifwitnt  only  as 
beinr  sh<Mer,  and  its  entering  less  mi- 
nntely  into  particulars;  and  from  an  er- 
tract,  as  this  last  is  only  a  particular  view 
of  some  part  or  passage  of  it. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  logic,  that  operation 
of  the  mind  whereby  it  forms  abstract  ideas. 
The  faculty  of  abstraction  stands  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  compounding.  By  com- 
position we  consider  those  things  together, 
which,  in  mlity,  are  not  joined  together 
in  any  one  existence.  And  by  distraction, 
we  consider  those  things  separately  and 
ap«rt,  which,  in  reality  do  not  exist  apart. 
In  its  passive  sense  it  implies  occupation 
with  one's-self  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ob- 

.  jects.^ ^Abstbaction,  in  chemistry,  the 

process  of  dram-ing  off  by  distillation  any 
part  of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled. 

AB8TRACTI"TIOU8.an  epithet  for  the 
native  spirits  of  aromatic  vegeubles,  in 
distinction  from  those  produced  by  fer- 
mentation. 

ABUTMENTS,  the  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  extremities 
of  a  bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  sidrs  of 
a  river.  Also  the  junctions  or  meetinrs  of 
two  pieces  of  timber. 

ABYSS',  any  deep  place  that  is  supposed 
to  be  bottomless,  as  the  deepest  or  un- 
frithoraable  parts  of  the  sea. 

ACA'CIA,  a  beautiful  shrub,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  bears  rose-coloured 

flowers. In  the  materia  medica,  acacia 

is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  pods  of  the 
mimosa  Ntlotie*  of  LinuKUs. 

ACMliA,  a  genus  of  curious  everrreen 
herbaceous  exotics,  chiefly  from  South 
America  and  New  Holland. 

ACADEMICS,  certain  philosophers  who 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
as  to  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and 
the  incomprehensibiuty  of  truth.  Aca- 
demic, in  this  sense  amounts  to  much  the 
same  with  Flatonist;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  being  only  in,  point  of  time. 
They  who  embra^d  the  system  of  Plato, 
among  the  ancients,  were  called  Academici ; 
whereas  those  who  did  the  same  since  the 
restoration  of  learning,  have  assumed  the 
denomibatioto  of  Platonists. 

ACAD'EMT,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
large  villa  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
Hrhere  the  sect  of  philosophers  celled  Aca- 
demics held  their  assemblies.  It  took  its 
name  from  Academus,  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, who  resided  there,  and  became  cele- 
brated from  its  being  the  place  in  which 

Plato  taught  philosophy. Acaobmt,  in 

the  modem  acceptation,  is  a  society  of  per- 
sons united  for  the  pursuit  of  some  objects 
of  study  and  application,  as  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  The  first 
academy  of  science,  in  modem  times,  was 
established  at  Naples,  by  Baptiita  Porta, 
in  1560. 
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ACALTPHA,  a  genui  of  exotic  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America:  the 
caljrx  of  the  male  flowers  consists  of  four 
small,  roundish,  concave,  and  equal  petals, 
but  no  corolla;  in  the  female  flower  the 
calyx  is  composed  of  three  leaves,  and  no 
corolla. 

ACALEPTiE  (Sea  Nettles),  third  class 
of  Cuvier's  Zoopkitea.  The  free  species 
{aealepta  Uberm),  float  on  the  sea.  The 
hydrostatic  {aealeptm  kydro»tatic«),  are  so 
named  from  the  air  bladders  or  vessels  by 
which  means  they  suspend  themselves  in 
the  water. 

ACANA'CEA,  a  class  of  plants  which 
are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and 
seeds  on  a  kind  of  head. 

ACANTHA,  a  name  given  to  the  prickles 

of  thorny  plants. Acahtba  is  also  used 

by  zoologists  for  the  spines  of  certain 
fishes,  as  those  of  the  eehinut  iNiirtNtu,&c 

ACANTHA'CEOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
all  the  planU  of  the  thistle  kind. 

ACAJiTHINE,  among  the  ancients, 
something  belonnng  to,  or  resembling  the 
herb  acanthus:  uence  we  read  of  acan- 
thine  g^arments,  acanthine  woods,  ftc 

ACAN'THOPIS,  a  genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  classed  by  Cuvier  with  the  vipers, 
but  differing  frtim  them  in  many  essential 
characters.  They  are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, where  they  live  in  holes  at  the  roots 
of  trees.  Their  name  is  derived  firom  the 
tail,  which  is  terminated  by  a  little  spur. 

ACANTHOPTEEY'GII,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions in  the  natural  order  of  fishes  which 
Cuvier  has  established.  lu  name  is  sug- 
gested byits  spinous  fins. 

ACANTHOS'CELIS,  a  genus  of  insects. 
Order,  eoleoptero;  family,  temrabida. 

ACANTHOCI'NUS,  a  genus  of  insecU. 
Order,  eoleoptera;  family,  cerambjfcida. 

ACANTHURU8  (Thom-taUed  or  Lan- 
cet Fish),  a  genus  of  fishes;  ninth  family 
of  Cuvier's  order,  with  spinous  fins ;  found 
in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  and  much  re- 
lished as  food. 

ACANTHUS,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment representing  the  leaves  of  the  acan- 
thus, or  herb  bear's-breech ;  principally 
employed  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compa 
site  capitals. 

ACAN'ZII,  Turkish  light-horse,  the 
avant-guard  of  the  Grand  Beignor's  army. 

ACAS'TA,  a  genus  of  shells  found  in 
sponge,  and  never  affixed  to  hard  bodies. 

A'CARUS,  in  soolonr,  a  numerous  genus 
of  insects,  comprehending  the  vermin  which 
infest  several  animals,  and  mites  in  general. 

ACAT'ALEPST  (iic«ea2«f>na),amongan. 
cient  philosophers,  the  impossibility  of 
comprehending  something;  uncertainty  in 
science. 

ACATERT,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  designed  to  be  a  check  between 
the  clerks  of  th«  kitchen  and  the  pur- 
veyors. 

ACATHOL'ICI,  the  name  by  which 
Protestants,  are  distinguished  in  some  Ca- 
tholic countries,  as  a  term  less  objection- 
able than  heretics. 

ACATIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  boat 


or  pinnace  used  in  military  aflUrs.  The 
acatium  was  a  species  of  the  nave*  «e- 
tuarui. 

ACAU'LOSE,  or  ACAUXOUS,  among 
botanists,  a  term  used  for  such  planu  as 
have  no  stem. 

ACCA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia, 
the  nurse  of  Romulus :  they  were  also  call- 
ed Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITA'RE,  in  onr  old  law  books, 
the  act  of  becoming  a  vassal,  or  paying 
homage  to  some  lord.  Hence  Accafitum 
signified  the  money  paid  by  a  vassal  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

ACCELERATION,  in  mechanics,  the 
increaseof  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Ac- 
celerated motion  is  that  which  continually 
receives  fresh  accessions  of  velocity,  and  is 
either  equally  or  unequally  accelerated. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to  ftlling 
bodies  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.— ^—Accblb- 
BATiNo  roBCB,  bdug  a  sort  of  centripetal 
force,  u  expressed  by  that  velocity,  gene- 
rated in  a  g^ven  time,  with  which  bodies 
(considered  as  physical  poinu)  move  to- 
wards the  centnu  body  attracting  them  by 
its  absolute  force.  This  accelerating  force 
is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  force,  in  a  reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion.  The  word  Accblb- 
BATioN,  is  also  used  astronomically,  and  is 
applied  to  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  fixed 
stars. 

ACCENDBNTE8,  or  ACCENSaRES, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  an  inferior  rank  of 
ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  Ught, 
snuff,  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 


ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  in  the  gladiatorial  schools,  who  ex- 
cited and  animated  the  combatants  during 
the  eMaccment. 

ACCEN'SI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
supernumerary  soldiers,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  should  be  killed, 
or  anywise  disabled.— —AccBjfsi  also  de- 
noted a  kind  of  inferiw  officers,  appointed 
to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates. 

ACCENT;  a  modification  of  the  voice 
in  pronouncing  certain  words  or  syllables: 
also,  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables ; 
as,  the  acute  accent,  marked  thiu  ('),  the 
grave  accent  thus  (*)  the  circumflex  thus 
(').  This  is  called  grammatical  accent,  but 
there  is  also  a  rhetorical  accent  or  empha- 
sis, which  is  designed  to  give  to  a  sen- 
tence distinctness  and  deamess.  In  a 
sentence,  therefore,  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  most  important  word,  and  in  a  word  on 
the  most  important  syllable.  When  the 
accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel  haa  its 
long  sound,  as  in  pe^rmu;  but  when  it  falls 
on  a  consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  jtottir.  Accents  also  not  only 
give  a  pleasing  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  but  often  serve 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
^In  music,  accent  denotes  a  certain  mo- 
dulation or  warbling  of  the  sounds,  to 
express  passions,  either  naturally  by  the 
voice,  or  artificially  by  instruments.  Every 
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bar  or  measure  is  dmded  into  the  accented 
and  unaccented  parts;  the  former  being 
the  principal,  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
music  depends.— -In  mathematics,  the  ac« 
cent  is  used  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  using 
too  manr  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem. 

ACCENTOB,  a  genus  of  birds  which 
fieed  both  on  insects  and  seed ;  as  the  com- 
mon hedge  sparrow. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce,  is  when 
a  man  subscribes,  signs,  and  makes  him- 
sdf  a  debtor  toit  the  sum  contained  in  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  obligation,  drawn 
vpon,  or  addressed  to  him ;  which  is  done 
by  his  writing  the  word  "  Accepted"  on  it, 
and  signing  ms  name. 

ACCEPTOB,  the  person  who  accepts  a 
bill  of  exchange  by  signing  it,  and  thereby 
becomingbound  to  nay  its  contents. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  dvilians,  sig- 
nifies an  actiuittanoe  ^ven  by  a  creditor  to 
a  debtor,  without  receiving  any  money. 

ACCESS,  in  a  generu  sense,  denotes 
the  approach  of  one  thing  towards  another; 
but  it  IS  more  proper  to  say,  the  approach 
of  bodies,  the  appmse  of  the  planets,  &c.-^— 
AccBSs,  or  AccBssioif,  in  medicine,  is 
used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm, 
or  a  fit  of  some  periodical  disease. 

AC'CESSART,  in  law,  a  person  who  aids 
in  the  commission  of  some  fttonious  action. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  accessaries,  viz.  be- 
fore the  fact,  and  after  it.  The  first  is  he 
who  commands  and  procures  another  to 
eommit  an  o£fence;  wno,  though  he  be  ab- 
sent when  it  is  committed,  is  now  rqearded 
as  much  a  principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
The  accessary  after  the  &ct  is  one  who  re- 
oetres,  e(«iforts,  or  assists  the  offender, 
knowing  him  to  be  such.  In  the  highest 
crimes,  as  high  treason,  &c.  and  the  lowest, 
as  riots,  forcible  entries,  &c.  there  are  no 
accessaries,  but  all  concerned  are  prin- 
cipals. 

ACCIACATU'RA,  in  music,  a  sweeping 
of  the  chords  of  the  pianoforte,  and  atop- 
ping  sprinkled  notes  usual  in  accompani- 


AC'CIDENS,  or  rna  acciders,  a  term 
applied  to  the  operations  of  natural  bodies, 
in  distinction  fittm  per  $e;  thus  fire  is  said 
to  bum  per  ee,  but  a  heated  iron  per  ae- 

ACCIDENCE,  a  display  of  the  varia- 
tions of  words  according  to  their  govcm- 

ACCIDENT,  that  which  belongs  acci- 
dentally, not  essentially,   to  a  thing,  as 

sweetness,  softness,  &c. ^AccinaifTAi., 

in  heniUxj,  an  additional  mark  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or 
retained,  without  altering  its  character. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  philosophy,  a  term 
qppUed  to  effects  which  result  firom  causes 

oecurrii^   by  accident. AcciDBifTAL 

roiBT,  m  perspective,  that  point  in  the 
borisontal  un^  where  all  hues  parallel 
among  themselves  meet  the  perspective 
plane.  Accidental  colours  depend  on  the 
affections  of  the  eye  in  contradistinction  to 
light  itself. 

ACC1F1TBE8,  the  first  order  of  birds. 


including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey, 
whose  custinguishing  characteristics  are, 
that  they  have  hooked  bills,  strong  legs, 
and  sharp  claws. 

ACCLAMATION,  in  Boman  antiquity, 
a  shout  raised  by  the  people,  to  testily  their 
applause,  or  approbation  of  their  princes, 
{^nerals,  &c.  In  ages  when  people  were 
m<nre  accustomed  to  give  full  utterance  to 
their  feelings,  acclamations  were  very  com- 
mon, whenever  a  mass  of  people  was  influ- 
enced by  one  common  feeling.  We  find, 
therefore,  acclamations  in  theatres,  senates, 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  elections,  at  nup- 
tials, triumph!^  &c  In  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  the  bishops  were  elected  by 
acclamation.  The  first  German  emperors 
were  elected  in  the  same  way;  and  at  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  forms  of  civilised 
life  are  least  regarded,  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
is  shovm  by  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude. 

AC'COLA,  amone  the  Bomans,  signified 
a  person  who  lived  near  some  place ;  in 
which  sense  it  differed  from  i*eola,  the  in- 
habitant of  such  a  place. 

ACCOLA'DE,  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
conferring  knighthood,  by  the  king's  laying 
his  arms  about  the  young  knight's  neck, 
and  embracing  him.  This  faminar  expres- 
sion of  regard  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  more  stately  act  of  touch- 
ing, or  gently  striking,  with  the  rovol 
sword,  the  neck  of  the  kneeling  knight. 
The  present  ceremony  of  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  is  evidently  derived 
from  it. 

ACCOMTANIMENT,  an  instrumental 
part  added  to  a  musical  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  principal  melody.  When  the  piece 
may  be  performed  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment at  pleasure,  it  is  called  ac- 
eompaniment  ad  libitum;  but  when  it  is 
indispensable,  accompaniment  obligato. 

ACCOMPLICE,  in  law,  a  person  who 
is  privy  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  perpetration  of 
some  crime. 

ACCOM'PLISHMENT,  in  a  general 
sense,  denotes  the  perfecting,  or  entirely 
finishing  and  completing  any  matter  or 
thing ;  but  it  more  expressly  describes  the 
acquirement  of  some  branch  of  learning, 

useful  art,  or  elegant  amusement. ^Ac- 

coMrLisHMBNT  is  also  particularly  used 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  in  which 
senses  we  read  of  a  literal  accomplishment, 
a  mystical  accomplishment,  &c. 

ACCORDATU  RA,  an  Italian  word,  to 
express  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 

ACCOR'DION,  a  new  musical  instru- 
ment, of  German  invention,  but  now  also 
made  in  this  country,  consisting  of  a  dou- 
ble series  of  vibrating  tongues,  acted  on  by 
a  current  of  air  from  a  sort  of  bellows,  and 
producing  tones  very  similar  to  those  of  the 

°TcCOUNrANT.  or  ACCOMPTANT, 
in  a  general  sense,  denotes  one  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  compute,  adjust,  and  range 
in  due  order  accounts  in  commerce.    In  a 
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tilled  Tinegar,  or  the  acid  of  vinegar,  ia  ob- 
tained from  mocilaginoaa  subatances  by 
fermenUtiou.  .,  „ 

ACETUM,  Tinegar,  or  any  acid  bqnor 
made  from  potable  juicea,  particolariy  wine 
and  beer. 

ACHROMATIC,  colonrleMt  a  term  ap- 
plied to  telescopes  wbich  were  first  cott- 
trived  by  Dr.  Bevla  to  remedy  the  aberra- 
tions of  colour. 


ACIC'UL^  in  natural  bistorr.  certain 
amall  spiken,  or  prickles,  in  form  of  needles, 
wherewith  nature  baa  anued  sereral  ani- 
mals, as  the  bedge-boft  ediinos  marinus, 
Ac. 

A"CID,  in  a  generd  sense,  denotes  such 
things  as  affect  the  palate  with  a  sour, 
sharp,  and  tart  taste;  change  blue  vegeta- 
ble colours  to  red;  and  combine  with  all 
the  alkalis,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
and  earths,  so  as  to  form  the  compounds 
called  salu.    Acids  are  distinguished  ac- 


more  restricted  sense,  the  term  is  applica- 
ble to  a  person  appointed  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  public  company  or  office :  thus, 
we  say  the  accountant  or  the  India-Com- 
pany, the  Custom-house,  the  Excise,  &c 

Accoontakt-Gbkbbal,  in  the  court 

of  Chancery,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys  lodeed  in  court. 

ACCOUTEEMENT8,  the  necessaries  of 
a  soldier,  as  belts,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &C. 

ACCRETION,  the  increase  or  growth 
of  a  body  by  an  external  addition  of  new 
parts ;  thus  shells,  stones,  and  various  other 
substances  are  formed. 

ACCUBATION,  the  posture  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  mesda, 
which  was  with  the  body  extended  on  a 
couch,  and  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  or 
on  the  elbow,  supported  by  a  pillow.  This 
practice  b-bs  not  permitted  among  soldiers, 

children,  and  servants;  nor  was  it  known  ■  ~— ^ —  — „ 

until  luxury  had  corrupted  manners.  Their  i  cording  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  whicu 

couches  w^  called  Accubita.  I  they  contain,  by  the  termmations  ic  and 

ACEPH'ALl,  a  sect  of  Christians,  so    ous,  as  nitnc  acid,  and  mtrous  acid,  sul- 

called  because  they  admitted  no  head,  or    phunc  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid;  *J^^Jo^- 

superior,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastical.  •  mer  of  which  denotes  ^^^ ^}^^^^°^.^ 

ACEPH'ALA,  an  order  of  Molluscous    portion   ofpxygen,  and   the   latter   the 

animals,  comprising  those  which  are  with-    smaller.    When  the  prefix  *V«^5"^,  »« 

out  a  head.  I  «♦!>«  of  these,  it  denotes  a  degree  below 

ACER'RA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a    it  inpointofoxiduement,ashyposttlphunc 

small  altar  erected  near  the  bed  on  which    acid,  an  intermediate  between  the  sulpjiu- 

a  dead  person  was  laid  out.    Incense  and    ric  and  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  principal 

perfumes  were  burnt  upon  it,  till  the  Ume   acids  are  vinegar  and  its  spints ;  the  jmces 

of  the  funeral.    The  real  intention,  pro-'  of  lemons,  oranKB,  sorrel,  citrons,  «c.; 

bably,  was  to  overcome  any  offensive  smcUs    also  the  spinta  of  mt«J,  alum,  vitnol,  sul- 

that  might  arise  about  the  corpse.  I  phur,  and  aca-wilt.    Aad  and  alkab  have 

ACETAB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  round    been  considered  by  some  chemisU  as  tbe 

cavity  in  a  bone,  which  receives  the  convex    two  athlet*  of  nature,  the  great  mstru- 

bead  of  another,  thereby  forminic  that  spe-    ments  whereby  all  thmn  were  effected ; 

cies  of  articulation  termed  enarthrotit.  and  the  cause  not  only  of  natural,  but  pre- 

ACETAL,  a  colourless  inflammable  li- ;  tematural  things,  as  diseases  and  cures, 
quid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  spongy       AC ID'IFIABLE,  capable  of  being  con- 
platinum  upon  the  vapour  of  alcohol ;  and;  verted  into  an  acid  by  au  acidifying  pnn- 
convertible  by  slow  combustion  into  iice<te !  ciple.    An  acidifiable  base  or  radical  is  any 
acid.  I  substance  that  is  capable  of  uniting  with 

ACETA'RIOUS  PLANTS,  plants  used   such  a  Quantity  of  oxyg;en  as  to  become 
in  making  salads,  such  as  lettuces,  cress,'  possessed  of  acid  properties. 
&c.  .—-..,.« 


A'CETATES,  certdn  neutral  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 
These  salts  differ  from  acctites  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  acid  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  former  is  fully  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen, or  the  acidifying  principle,  that  is,  it 
IS  completely  acid;  wnile  that  which  is 
used  to  form  the  latter,  contains  a  less  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  is  sufficient  to  satU' 
rate  it. 

ACETIC  ACID,  a  vegetable  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  distilling  the  acetous  acid 
with  metallic  oxydes.  It  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, but  becomes  white  by  rectification ;  is 
extremely  volatile  and  inflammable;  cor- 
rodes and  cauterizes  the  skin  ;  and,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  takes  fire. 

ACBTOM'ETER,  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  acids. 

ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  such 
substances  as  are  sour,  or  partake  of  the 
nature  of  vinegar. Acbtous  Acid,  dis* 


ACID'ULiE,  or  Acidcijitbi>  Watbbs, 
a  species  of  mineral  waters  which  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  are  known  by  the  pungency  of 
thdr  taste,  the  sparkling  appearance  which 
they  assume  when  shaken  or  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  boil. 

ACID'ULOUS,  an  epithet  expressing 
nthcr  a  slight  degree  of  acid,  or  an  excess 
of  acid  in  a  compound  salt. 

ACINE'SIA,  the  interval  of  rest  which 
takes  place  between  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pulse. 

ACI'NUS,  in  boteny,  a  name  given  to 
grapes  or  berries  growing  in  clusters,  in 
opposition  to  bticea,  or  such  berries  as 
grow  single. 

ACLI'DES,  a  missile  weapon,  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans ;  it  was  of  the  form 
of  a  spear  with  a  thong  tied  to  it.  by  which, 
after  the  discharge,  it  was  drawn  back. 

ACOLLB',  in  heraldry,  a  term  some- 
times used  to  denote  two  things  joined  to- 
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;  at  other  times,  aafanalt  witli  col< 
car  crowns  about  their  necks;  and 
finallT,  batons,  or  swords,  placed  saltier- 
wise  behind  the  shield. 

ACOLTTHI,  in  ecdesiasHcal  history, 
denotes  candidates  for  the  ministrf,  so 
called  from  their  continuaUr  attending  the 
bishop.  It  is  also  an  appellation  giren  to 
the  stoics,  on  account  or  their  steady  adhe* 
rence  to  what  they  had  once  resolred. 

ACONITA,  a  vegetable  poison  extracted 
from  the  aeoiute^  or  wcriftbane. 

A''CONITB,  the  plant  wolftbane,  or 
monks-hood,  the  flower  of  which  resembles 
the  hood  of  a  monk ;  the  pluit  is  a  violent 


ACONTIAS,  in  locdogy,  a  vemnnons 
serpent,  otherwise  called  the  anguU  /ae»- 
bu,  m  dart-snake,  from  its  vibrating  its 
body  in  the  manner  of  a  dart. 

ACONTIUM,  in  Gredan  antiquity,  a 
kind  <^  dart  or  javelin,  resembling  the  Bo- 
man  jrilaai. 

ACODSMATICI,  in  Grecian  antionity, 
rach  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  as  had  not 
finished  their  five  years'^  probation.  The 
•eoMMic^iet  were  instructed  by  bare  posi- 
tive precepts  and  rules,  without  reasons  or 
demonstrations,  and  tiiese  precepts  they 
(ailed  MCOMSwutttu 

ACOUSTICS,  that  branch  of  science 
whicfa  treats  of  the  nature  and  modifica- 
tions of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  diaeom*tie$,  which  explains 
the  properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; 
and  cafoeotisftes,  which  treats  of  reflect* 
ed  sounds.  Almost  all  sounds  that  affect 
US  are  conveyed  to  the  esr  by  means  of  the 
air;  bnt  water  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound;  so  also  are  timber  and  flanneL  It 
must  be  observed,  that  a  body,  while  in  the 
act  ci  sounding,  is  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
vrhich  it  communicates  to  the  surrounding 
mt,  and  that  the  undulations  of  the  air  affect 
the  ear.and  excite  in  us  the  sense  of  sound. 
Sound,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained,  tra- 
vels at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  in  a  mi- 
nute :  the  softest  whisper  travels  as  tut  as 
the  most  tremendous  thunder.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  been  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  distances.  Thus,  if  we  see 
a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  two  se- 
conds hear  a  tremendous  dap  of  thunder, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  thunder  cloud 
is  DOC  more  than  760  yards  distant. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  discharge,  deliverance, 
or  settin|p  free  of  a  person  from  the  spoilt 
or  Bas|Hcion  of  an  offence.     Acquittal  is  of 


two  kinds ;  in  law,  and  in  frtct.  When  two 
are  indicted  and  tried  for  a  felony,  one  as 
principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  the  prin- 
cipal being  dischaned,  the  accesssry  is,  by 
oonaeqnence,  also  freed :  in  which  case,  as 
the  aceessary  is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the 
vrinctpal  in  fiict.—— Acquittal  is  also  used 
fur  a  freedmn  from  entries  and  molesta- 
tions of  a  superior  lord,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices issuing  out  of  land. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  discharge  in  writ- 
ing for  a  snm  of  money,  witnessing  that 
the  party  is  paid  the  same. 


ACBA'SIA,  in  medicine,  the  predomi* 
nancy  of  one  quality  above  another.  It 
was  also  used  to  express  excess  of  any  kini^ 
as  the  drinking  of  unmixed  wine,  which 
among  the  Greeks  amounted  to  intempe- 
ranee. 

A'CRB,  a  measure  of  land,  very  general 
in  name,  but  varying  in  different  places  as 
to  the  extent  whicli  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note. The  En^sh  acre  contains  4  square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  5  yards  and  a 
half,  or  4840  square  yards.  The  Frendi 
acre  is  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  of  an 
English  acre. 

ACRID,  an  epithet  to  denote  such  sub- 
as  are  hot,  dry,  and  pungent  to  the 


ACRIS'IA,  or  A'CRIST,  the  want  of  a 
crisis,  or  discriminating  state,  in  a  disorder 
which  is  very  fluctuating. 

ACROAT'lCin  the  Aristotelian  schools, 
a  denomination  given  to  such  lectures  as 
were  cslcnlated  only  fatr  the  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  that  philosopher; 
bring  chiefly  employed  in  demonstrating 
some  speculative  or  abstruse  part  of  philo- 
sophy. The  acroatio  lectures  stood  eon- 
tradutingttished  from  the  exoteric  ones, 
which  were  adapted  to  a  common  auditory. 

ACROBAnCA,  or  ACROBATICUM, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  engine  on  which 
people  were  raised  aloft,  thi^  they  might 
have  the  better  prospect. 

ACROCEBAU'NIAN,  an  epithet  applied 
to  certain  mountains,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyricum,  which  project  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  obtain  their  name  from  bdng  <tften 
struck  with  lightning. 

ACROCHIRISldUS,  amongthe  Greeks, 
was  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise,  in  which 
the  two  combatants  contended  vritb  their 
hands  and  feet  only,  without  closing  or  en> 
gaging  the  other  paru  of  the  body.  It 
vras,  in  foct,  a  speaes  of  wrestling. 

ACRODBYA,  in  natural  history,  all 
friiits  that  have  rinds  or  shells,  such  as 
acorns,  almonds,  &c. 

ACRCHION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  which  receives  the 
endof  theclavide. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,  a  po- 
etical compositon,  wherein  each  subsequent 
verse  commences  with  that  which  the  verse 
preceding  terminates. 

ACRO^'ICAL,  or  ACHRONTCAL,  in 
astronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
rising  of  a  star  above  the  horizon,  at  sun- 
set; or  to  its  setting,  when  the  sun  rises. 
Acronical  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  ris- 
ings of  a  star;  the  other  two  being  called 
eoMiteal  and  kelieal. 

ACROFOLIS,  the  dtadd  of  Athens.  It 
was  formerly  the  whole  dty,  and  at  first 
called  AcTopia,  from  Aerops  the  founder; 
but,  after  the  inhabitanU  were  i^reatly  in- 
eressed  in  number,  the  whole  plain  around 
it  was  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  ori- 
ginal dty  became  the  centre,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  dty. 

A'CROSPIRE,  the  popular  term  for 
what  amouK  botanists  u  called  the  germ, 
plume,  or  plumule. 
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ACROSTIC,  a  poem,  the  lines  of  which 
are  so  contriTed,  that  the  first  letters  of 
each,  taken  together,  will  make  a  proper 
name  or  other  word. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  hoUnt,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  rrfptoffamia  class  of  plants, 
and  of  that  order  called  the  Jilicet,  the 
fructifications  of  which  are  collected  into 
clusters,  and  cover  the  whole  under-surface 
of  the  leaves. 

ACaOSTaLIUM.in  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  the  ancienU,  the  extreme  part  of 
tlie  ornament  used  on  the  prows  of  their 
ships.  It  was  usual  to  tear  the  aerottolia 
firom  the  prows  of  vanquished  ships,  as  a 
token  of  victory. 

ACROTE'RIA,  in  architecture,  small 
pedestals,  upon  which  globes,  vases,  or 
statues  stand  at  the  ends  or  middle  of  pe- 
dimcnu.  It  also  denotes  the  figures  them- 
selves placed  in  such  situations. ^Among 

ancient  physicians,  the  term  Acbotbbia 
was  used  to  denote 
of  the  body. 

ACROTHTMIA,  in  surgery,  a  large  tu« 
mouT,  usually  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  wart, 
thotwh  sometimes  depressed  and  flat. 

ACT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  ex- 
ertion, or  eftectual  application,  of  some 

wer  or  faculty.     Act  is  disting^shed 

>m  power,  as  the  effect  firom  the  cause, 
or  as  a  thing  produced,  from  that  which 

produces     it. ^Act,     among   logicians, 

more  particularly  denotes  an  operation  of 
the  human  mind ;  in  which  sense,  compre- 
hending, judging,  willing,  &c.  are  culed 
acts. ^Aci,  in  law,  is  used  for  an  instru- 
ment or  deed  in  writing,  serviog  to  prove 
Ihe  truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction. 
Thus,  records,  certificates,  &e.  are  called 

acts. ^AcT  is  also  used  for  the  final  res<v 

lution,  or  decree  of  an  assembly,  senate, 
eouneil,  &c.— — Acts  of  parliament  are 
called  statutes;  acts  of  the  royal  society, 
transactions;  those  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  memoirs ;  those  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petersburg,  eommentaries; 
those  of  Leipsic,  oeta  eruditorum ;  the  de- 
crees of  the  lords  of  session^  at  Edinburgh, 
oeta  Kderunt,  &c. ^Acx,  in  the  universi- 
ties, is  the  delivery  of  orations,  or  other 
exerdses,  in  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  who  u  to  take  a  degree.  At  Ox- 
ford, the  time  when  masters  or  doctors 
complete  their  degrees,  is  called  the  act. 
At  Cambridge,  the  same  period  is  called 

the  commeneement. ^Act,  in  a  dramatic 

sense,  is  the  name  given  to  certain  portions 
of  a  play,  intmded  to  give  respite  ooth  to 
ttie  spectators  and  the  actors.  In  the  an- 
£icnt  drama,  five  acts  were  re<raired  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  in  what  is 
termed  the  regular  drama  that  rule  is  still 
observed,  the  acts  being  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  called  scenes. 

ACT  OF  FArrv,  or  Auto-da-vb.  In  dark 
and  barbarous  eountries,  where  the  Spa- 
nish inquisition  had  power,  the  act  qf  faith 
was  a  solemn  murder  of  infidels  and  here- 
tics, usnallv  performed  on  some  great  fes- 
tival, and  always  on  a  Sunday.-— Act  ob 
Gbacb,  in  English  law,  an  extraordinary 


I  act  of  the  king  in  eooneil,  whereby,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  or  on  other 
5reat  occasions,  a  free  pardon  has  been 
sometimes  granted  to  criminals. 

ACTS  or  TBB  ArosTLBS,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  con- 
tains great  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  commencing  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  and  continued  down  to 
St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  CKsar;  comprehending  in  all  about 
thirty  years.  St.  Luke  has  been  generally 
taken  for  the  author. 

ACTA  PUB'LICA,  in  Roman  history, 
the  journal  of  the  senate.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amongst  us,  wherein  a  short  account 
was  given  to  the  public  of  what  passed  in 
the  senate-house. 

ACTA  DIUR'NA,  was  a  sort  of  Roman 
gazette,  containing  an  authorised  narrative 
of  the  transactions  worthy  of  notice  which 
happened  at  Rome. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  were  instituted  iu 
commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
Augustus  over  Anthony  at  Artinm.  They 
returned  every  fifih  year,  and  were  »acred  to 
Apollo,  thence  railed  Actios  Apollo.  Ac- 
tian  years  thus  became  an  era,  called  also 
the  era  of  Augustus.  The  Actian  games 
consisted  of  shows  of  gladiators,  wrestlers, 
and  otber  exercises,  and  were  kept  gene- 
rally at  NieopoHs,  a  ciiy  built  by  Augus- 
tus, near  Actium.  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  his  victory. 

ACTINISM,  a  name  recently  given  to 
that  property  of  the  sun's  ravs  which  effects 
chemical  combinations  and  decompositions, 
as  shown  in  all  the  processes  of  photogm 
phy,  in  contradiction  to  their  powers  of 
beating  and  illuminating. 

ACTIN'IA,  or  Sba  An bxob ibs,  in  loo- 
logy,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
verme$  moUtucm.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
form  one  o(  those  wonderful  Imks  in  the 
chain  oi  creation,  that  connect  the  animal 
and  vq^table  king(fa>ms,  by  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both. 

ACTIN'OLITE,  a  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  crystallised, 
the  asbestous,  and  the  glassy.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  primitive  districts,  with  a 
magnesian  basis. 

ACTION,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  is 
the  pressure  or  percussion  of  one  body 
against  another.  It  is  one  o(  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  body  moved 
is  always  equal  to  the  force  communicated 
to  it;  or,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  the 
moving  bod^  loses  as  much  of  iu  force  as 
it  oommumcates  to  the  body  moved.—— 
Action,  in  ethics,  something  done  by  a  firee 
or  moral  agent,  capable  of  distinguishing 
l^ood  from  evil.  The  essence  of  a  moral  ac- 
tion consists  in  its  being  done  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  that  is,  the  agent  must 
not  onlv  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad  in  itself;  but  he  must  like- 
wise be  entirely  free  from  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  and  at  fbll  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  Henoe 
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the  Bctioiii  of  idiots,  slares,  &«.  csiinot  be 
called  moral.  Hence  also  appears  the  ab> 
surdity  of  &talism,  which  unaenmnes  the 

▼ery  foondation  of  nioimlity. Actioh,  in 

riM^oric,  may  be  deftned,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  voice,  but  more  especially  the 
gestore  of  an  orator,  to  the  subject  be  is 
upon.  Cicero  tells  us,  "  that  it  does  not 
«o  much  matter  what  an  oratmr  says,  as 
now  he  says  it."  Horace,  in  his  art  of  po« 
etry,  is  no  less  explicit  m  setting  forth  its 
vast  inilaenoe  on  mankind: 
"  With  those  who  Ung h,  oar  social  joy  ^p- 

Witntbose  who  moom,  we  sympathise  in 

tears; 
If  yon  wo«ild  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain. 
Then  I  shall  foel  yonr  sorrows  {  feel  your 

pain." 
Acnon,  in  a  theatrical  sense,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  action  among  orators;  only 
the  aetor  adapts  his  action  to  an  assumed 
character,  whereas  the  orator  is  supposed 
to  be  in  reality  what  his  action  expresses. 

Acnon,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  de< 

BOCes  the  posture  of  a  statue  or  picture. 


AcTioif,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  engage- 
Bsent.  between  two  armies,  or  between  £f< 
Curent  bodies  of  troops  belonging  thereto. 
ACTIONS,  in  law,  are  either  criminal  or 
civil.  [Por  the  various  kinds,  see  DiffHoMary 
ff  Law  Termt,  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Know- 
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lONAET,  in 
«aed  among  foreigners,  for  the  proprietor 
of  an  action  or  share  of  a  public  company's 
■tock. 

ACTIVE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  that  communicates  motion  or 
action  to  another,  in  which  sense  it  stands 

opposed  to   passive. Activb,   among 

f  an  appellation  given  to  words 
fme  action,  as  I  write,  I  rrad, 
•ACTivn  PowBB,  in  metaphvsics, 
the  power  of  execnting  any  workor  laooor; 
ia  eoatradiatinetion  to  speculative  powers, 
as  those  of  seeing  hearing,  reasoning  Ae. 
— Acnm  PBIBCIPI.BS,  in  chemistry, 
those  vrhieh  act  of  themselves,  irithout  any 
foreign  assistance:  snch  are  mercury,  sul- 
phur, and  salt,  supposed  to  be.  Some  an- 
thon  contend  tluut  sulphur,  or  fire,  is  the 
only  active  principle  and  source  of  aU  the 
motion  in  the  world;  and  there  are  others 
who  call  oil,  sak,  and  spirit,  active  prin- 
ciples, merdy  because  their  parts  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  motion  than  those  of  earth  or 
water. 

ACTOR,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  is  a  man 
who  enacts  some  part  or  character  in  a 
^ay.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  differ- 
enee  actors  m-ere  treated  among  the  an- 
cients. At  Athens  they  were  held  in  such 
esteem,  as  to  be  sometimes  sent  on  em- 
bassies to  foreign  powers;  whereas,  at 
Borne,  if  a  eitisen  became  an  actor,  he 
thereby  forfeited  bis  freedom.  Actors  in 
Che  present  dav  have  little  to  complain  of, 
ia  tegard  to  tne  treatment  they  receive : 
acieonUny  as  they  eontribnte  to  the  gratifi- 
cation ofthe  public  so  are  they  rewarded; 


and  if  their  moral  conduct  be  irreproach- 
able, no  persons  are  more  esteemed  or 
lauded. 

ACTRESS,  a  female  dramatic  performer. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  aoeicnts,  among 
whom  men  always  took  the  partsof  women. 
Nor  were  they  mtrodaced  on  the  English 
stage  till  the  days  ofthe  Stuarts. 

ACTUA'RIUS,  or  ACTA'RIUS,  in  Ro- 
man antiquity,  an  officer,  or  rather  notary, 
S pointed  to  write  down  the  proceedings 
a  court. Jetuarii  were  also  ofiicers 

who  kept  the  military  accounts,  and  dis- 
tributed the  com  to  the  soldiers. 

AC  TUART,  the  chief  clerk,  or  person, 
who  compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
ol  a  company  in  business. 

ACTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  measure  of 
length  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Roman  feet. 

ACU'LBATE,  or  ACU'LEATED,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  anj  thing  that  has  mculei, 
or  prickles:  thus,  in  ichthyology,  fishes 
are  divided  into  meuUmttd,  and  — n-aca- 
UatetU 

ACU'MEN,  mental  sharpness,  or  quick 
discernment;  great  mtellectual  capacity. 
In  ancient  music,  aeumtn  denotes  a  sound 
produced  by  raising  the  voice  to  a  hi|^ 
pitch. 

ACU'MINA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mi- 
litary omen,  taken  tram  the  poinu  or  edges 
of  spears,  swords,  &c. 

ACUPUNCTURATION,  an  oriental 
practice  of  puncturing  diseased  parts  of 
the  body  with  fine  needles,  by  which  the 
morbid  galvanic  action  of  the  paru  is  re- 
stored, and  painful  disorders  removed.  In 
China  and  Japan  it  has  been  a  part  of  their 
system  of  surgery  time  out  of  mind,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  in  some  repute  in 
England. 

ACUTE,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
things  as  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  or 
edge:  thus,  we  say  an  acute  an^e,  scute- 
an^ed  triangle,  &c ^Ac  on,  in 


an  epithet  given  to  sharp  or  shrill  sounds,  in 

opposition  to  those  called  graven Acotb 

visBASBs  are  distinguished  from  chbonic, 
by  being  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
and  requiring  immediate  aid :  chronic  dis* 
cases,  those  which  usually  last  long. 

ACTROLO'GIA,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
improper  word,  phrase,  or  expression:  it 
differs  a  little  from  the  catachresis. 

AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  expressing  the 
relation  oi  one  tning  to  another.  It  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  other  words  t  thus,  ao 
noMiBBM,  among  locidans^  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  professed  oelief  or  prin- 
ciples of  those  vrith  whom  we  argue.—— 
An  i.unos,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
pumshment,  whereby  the  criminals  enter- 
tained the  people,  either  by  fighting  with 

vrild  beasts,  or  vrith   each   other. An 

TALoanx,  in  commerce,  according  to  the 

value. ^An  inrmiTVM,  indefinitely,  or  to 

infinity. 

ADA'GIO,  a  degree  quicker  than  grave 
time,  in  music,  but  vrith  graceftU  and  ele- 
gant exeontion. 

AI^AHANT,  a  sort  of  diamond,  and  the 
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court  or  other  meetiiif  tOl  another  day. 
In  parliament,  a4joomment  diAietB  from 
prorogation,  the  fbrmer  being  not  only  for 
the  BhOTtcr  time,  hot  alao  done  bj  the 
bouse  itself  whereas  the  latter  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority. 

AD-JUNCT.  some  quality  belongingeit 
to  body  or  mind,  either  natural  w  acquired. 
Thus,  thinking  is  an  adjunct  of  the  mind, 
and  growth  of  the  body.  It  also  denotes 
something  added  to  another,  without  being 
any  necessary  part  of  it.  Thus  water  ab> 
Borbed  by  a  sponge  is  an  adjunct,  but  no 
necessaryput  of  that  substance. 

ADJUTANT,  a  military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  wders  from  the  major  to 
the  colonel  and  serfeants.  'When  detach- 
ments are  to  be  made,  he  ghres  the  number 
to  be  furnished  bjr  each  company  w  troop, 
and  asngns  the  nonr  and  luace  of  rendes. 
▼ous.  He  also  places  the  guards,  receives 
and  distributes  the  ammunition  to  the 
companies,  &c. 

A^JUTANT-OEN'SRAL,  an  officer  of 
distinction,  who  assists  the  general,  by 
forming  the  several  details  of  duty  of  the 


irmy  with  the  brigade  majmra. 
AI)L< ^^         ' 


hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones. 

AD'DEB,  a  small  poisonous  serpent  with 
plaits  on  the  belly,  and  scales  under  the 
tail;  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Britain. 

ADDICTI,  in  Roman  history,  those  who 
were  delivered  over  to  their  crMitors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their 
debts. 

ADDITION,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
uniting  or  joining  several  things  together: 
or,  it  aenotes  something  added  to  another. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic,  the  first  of 

the  four  ftuidamental  rules  of  that  art, 
whereby  we  connect  into  a  total  sum  se- 
veral small  ones.  When  the  number  has 
only  one  kind  of  figures,  it  is  called  timple 
addition ;  when  it  nas  two  or  several  de- 
nominations, it  is  eomjMWMif.— Addiviohs 
in  law,  denote  all  kinds  of  designations 
given  to  a  man,  over  and  above  his  proper 
name  and  surname,  to  show  his  estate,  de- 
gree, profession,  place  of  abode,  &c. 

ADENOO'RAPUT,  or  ADENOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
glands. 

ADDORS'ED,  a  term  in  heraldry,  sig- 
nifying back  to  back. 

A'DEPS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  frtt 
found  in  the  abdomen;  differing  from  the 
common  &t  or  pinguedo,  as  being  thicker, 

harder,  and  of  a  moreearthjr  substance. 

Adbfs,  among  physicians,  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  for  all  kinds  of  animal  fkt. 

ADHE'SION,  the  phenomenon  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  continue  together. 
Adketion  denotes  union  to  a  certain  i>oint 
between  two  bodies,  and  Cokenon  retains 
together  the  component  particles  of  the 

same  mass. ^ADHBsioir,among  logicians, 

denotes  the  maintaining  some  tenet,  merdy 
on  account  of  its  supposed  advantage, 
without  any  ]^tive  evidence  of  its  truth. 
——In  medicine,  it  signifies  the  junction  of 
parts  that  ouriit  to  be  separated. 

ADIANTHUM,  in  botany, maiden-hair; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  ^2tcea,  and 
class  etyptogamia.    They  are  perennials. 

ADIPCyCERE,  a  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  whidi  is  formed  from  an  ani- 
inal  in  its  progress  towards  decomposition. 

AiriPOSE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  fot  of  the  body. 
The  term  adipose  is  chiefly  used  by  phy- 
sicians and  anatomists,  in  whose  writings 
we  read  of  adipose  cells,  adipose  duets, 
adipose  membranes,  adipose  vessels,  &c. 

A'DIT  or  A  xiNB,  the  aperture  whereby 
it  u  entered,  and  the  water  and  ores  carried 
awav;  it  is  distinguished  firom  the  air- 
shaft,  and  usually  made  on  the  side  of  a 

hill. ^Adit  or  a  shif,  in  antiquity,  was 

a  space  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  ship 

was  vridest,  at  which  people  entered. 

Adits  or  a  thbatbb,  were  doors  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  persons  entered  ttam  the 
outer  porticoes,  and  descended  into  the 

AirjECnYE,  in  grammar,  a  word  ez- 
pressing  some  quality,  or  other  accident, 
of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 

ADJODRNICENT,   the  puttiif^  a 

THB  ADIT,  OB  HOBUtOKTAI,  BRTBAHCB  OF  A  MIVB,  IS  AUO  OAUJIB  VKB  SBIVT. 


^iLOCUTION,  or  ADLOCITTIO,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  the  address  made  by  ge- 
nerals to  their  armies,  in  order  to  rouse 
their  courage  befiwe  a  battle. 

ADMINICLE,  in  Scotch  law,  signifies 
any  writing  w  deed  referred  to  bv  a  party, 
in  an  action  of  law,  proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINISTRATION,  the  executive  go- 
vemment  of  a  country. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  Uw,  the  per- 
son to  wluMB  the  estate  and  effects  or  an 
intestate  are  committed,  for  which  he  is  to 
be  accountable  when  required. 

AD^IRAI^  the  commander  of  a  fleet  of 
ships  of  war ;  having  two  subOTdinate  cmn- 
menders,  as  vice-admiral  and  raar-admiral; 
and  distinguished  into  three  classes,  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and 
red.  The  admiral  carriea  his  flag  at  the 
main-top-mast  head;  the  vice-admiral  at 
the  fme-top-mast  head;  and  the  rear-ad- 
miral, at  the  miien-top-mast  head. Tht 

LoBD  Hiaa  Adxibai.  ov  Obbat  Bbitaih, 
called  in  some  ancient  reowds,  CtgitUannu 
Mearinonum,  is  judge  w  president  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.  He  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  maritime  aifeirs,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  ro^al  navy,  with  power  of 
deciding  in  all  maritime  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  In  shorL  his  power  is  so 
extensive  and  absolute  in  all  matters  that 
come  under  his  cognisance,  that  the  office 
has  usually  been  given  to  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  the  most  eminent  persons  among 
the  nobility.  For  a  short  time  it  was  fillea 
bv  his  late  Majesty  William  lY.  when  duke 
of  Clarence,  after  having  been  in  abeyance 
just  a  century;  during  which  period,  as  at 
present,  the  office  was  executed  by  a  certain 
number  of  commissioners,  caUed  lords  of 


the  admiralty. 

AD'MIRALTT,  Coubt  ob,  is  a  sorereign 
court,  instituted  by  Edward  III.,  and  hdd 


bj  the  lord  hirii-admiral,  or  I 
Bionen  of  the  admiralty ;  wher 
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is  taken  in  all  maritiaie  aAura.  civil  or 
ciiminaL  All  crimes  conunitted  on  the 
hi^li-seas,  or  in  great  rivers,  beneath  the 
bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognisable  only  in  - 
this  oonrt,  by  judge  and  jury,  and  before 

which  th^  must  be  tried. Yicn-Asiii« 

KALTT  CouBTS,  are  established  in  all  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
cognisance  of  all  cases  of  captured  vessels, 
misdemeanours  in  merchant  ships,  Ac. 

ADMITTENDO  Cumico,  a  writ  grant- 
ed to  a  person  who  has  recovered  hu  right 
of  presentation  in  the  ccmmu>n  pleas;  by 
which  the  bisho]*,  or  metropolitan,  is  «r- 

dained  to  admit  his  dork. ^AnMiTTanno 

m  SociUM,  a  vrrit  associating  certain  per- 
sons  to  the  justices  of  assize  already  ap- 
pointed. 

ADMONI'TIO  FUSTIUM,  among  {he 
Bomans,  a  military  punishment,  not  unlike 
our  whipping^  only  that  it  was  performed 
with  vine  oranehes. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, the  reducing  the  property  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics 
or  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  eon- 
junetitu  and  olfriurtNca,  and  is  the  same 
vrith  the  white  of  the  eye.  A1m>,  an  epithet 
for  what  grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  insenarably,  as  hair,  ftc,  or  acci- 
dentally, as  rnngus,  Ac 

ADONA'I,  one  of  the  names  of  God  used 
in  tfeiB  Scriptures,  and  properiy  signi^ng 
aiy  lord*,  in  the  plural,  as  Anon i  does  mp 
lord,  in  the  singular  number. 

ADO'NIA,  s<demn  feasU  in  honour  of 
Tenus,  instituted  in  memory  of  her  beloved 
Adonis,  and  observed  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Greeks,  Phcenidans,  Lycians,  Sy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ac.  They  lasted  two 
di^s,  dnnng  the  first  of  which  the  women 
earned  about  images  of  Yenus  and  Adonis, 
I  weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their 
I  brcMts,  and  using  every  token  of  grief. 
On  the  second,  Uiey  sung  his  praises,  and 
made  rcaoicings,  as  if  Adonis  had  been 
raised  to  Ufie  agauL. 

ADOPTION,  a  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  of  making  a  person 
one's  heb,  and  investmg  him  with  all  the 
r^ts  and  privileges  <rf  a  son.  In  Bome, 
before  adoption  could  take  place,  the  natn- 
nd  fistkcr  vras  obliged  to  renounce  all  au- 
thority over  his  son,  and  with  great  for- 
mality consent  that  he  should  be  translated 
into  the  family  of  the  adopter.  The  ad  . 
tion  of  a  person  already  free  was   called 

mdrogmtiom. ^Anornoir,  in  a  theological 

sense,  denotes  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
vHiereby  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
acooonted  the  children  of  God,  and  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

ADOBATION,  a  mode  of  reverence  or 
worship  anciently  shown  to  the  gods,  by 
raising  the  ri|^  hand  to  the  mouth,  and 
gently  applying  it  to  the  lips ;  also,  in  ge- 
neral, any  outward  sign  of  worship,  by 
kissing  the  hand  or  feet,  walking  barefoot, 
or  the  Mke.  Among  the  Jews,  adoration 
consisted  in  kissing  the  handa«  bowings 


kneeling;  and  even  prostratioa.  But  the 
posture  of  adoration  most  common  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  is  kneeling;  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  natural,  as  it  implies  ha- 
militv,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
of  seif-abasement. 


ADO'REA,  in  Boman  aatiquitr,  grain, 
or  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
ofTered  in  sacrifice ;  a  dole  or  distribution 
of  com,  as  a  reward  for  some  serviee; 
whence,  by  metonymy,  it  is  put  for  praise 
w  rewards  in  generaL 

AD08CULATI0N,  the  impregnation  of 
planu,  effected  by  the  folttng  of  the  forina 
ioecundans  on  the  pistiL 

ADOSSE'B,  in  heraldir,  two  animals 
placed  back  to  back.  It  auo  denotes  anv 
other  figure,  as  axes,  keys,  &e.  placed  with 
their  heads  focing  dillierent  vrays. 

AD  P0NDU8  OMNIUM, 


sicians,  denotes,  that  the  last-mentioned 
ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  before-mentioned  ingredients  tofetber. 

AD  QUOD  DAM'NUM,  in  law,  a  writ 
issued  before  the  king  granu  certain  li- 
berties, as  a  Uir,  market,  &c. ;  ordering  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  what  damaf^e  such  a 
grant  is  likely  to  be  attended  with. 

ADROGATION,  in  antiquity,  that  kind 
of  adoption  which  took  {dace  in  regard  toa 
person  already  his  own  master.  See  Asor- 

TIOR. 

ADSIDELliA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at 
which  the  priests  sat  during  the  sacri- 
fices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  physicians,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  too  great  rigidity 
and  closeness  of  the  emunctories  of  the 
body,  particulariy  the  pmes  of  the  skin ; 
also  to  signify  the  styptic  qnality  of  medi- 
cines. 

AD  TERIONUM  aui  rwLMjunin,  in 
law,  a  writ  of  entrr,  that  lies  fbr  the  lessor 
or  his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiratiou  of  a 
term  for  life  or  years,  ipanted  by  lease,  the 
tenant  or  other  occupier  of  the  lands,  &e. 
vrithholds  the  same  firom  such  lessor. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  sens^ 
denotes  the  act  of  debasing,  oy  an  impro- 
per mixture,  something  that  was  oure  and 
genuine.  Thus,  adulteration  of  coin,  is 
the  casting  or  making  it  of  a  metal  inferior 
in  goodness  to  the  standard,  by  using  too 
great  a  proportion  of  alloy.  Inferior  in- 
gredients put  into  bread,  beer,  wine,  Ac.  by 
bakers,  brewers,  and  other  traders,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  the  public,  is  also 
called  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended  or  punished;  the  con- 
sequences often  proving;  fotal  to  the  health, 
and  always  greatlv  abnd^ng  the  comf<nts, 
of  those  who  are  tne  victims  of  such  nefori- 
ons  practices. 

ADULTERY,  a  violation  of  the  nuntial 
bed;  a  crime  which  has  been  regarded  by 
all  civilised  nations  vrith  abhorrence,  and 
in  ancient  times  was  punished  as  a  capital 
offence.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  penalty 
was  death.  In  Bngland  it  is  at  present 
considered  a  spiritual  offence,  oo|nusable 
by  the  spiritual  court,  where  it  is  punished 
by  fine  and  penance;  but  by  the  common 
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ADV] 


tlTl^e  ScUntific  nnti  Xiitt&x^  ^reasurs ;  [^bgo 


Ibw,  the  party  aggriered  can  onlj  proeeeA 
by  action  for  dami^s. 

ADUST,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
homonrs  as  are  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
nature.  Thus  blood  is  said  to  be  adutt, 
when,  the  more  subtile  and  volatile  pwrt 
beinjp  evaporated,  the  renuinder  is  ynfii 
and  impure. 

ADUSTION,  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts  about  the  brain  and  its  membraoes, 
attended  with  hoUowness  of  the  sinciput 
and  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  dryness  of  the 
body.  Also,  a  surgical  operation,  of  a  na- 
ture similar  to  cauterization. 

ADVA'NCE,  in  commerce,  money  paid 
before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or 
any  consideration  griven. 

ADVA'NCBD. GUARD,  or  VAN*- 
,  GUARD,  in  the  military  art,  the  first  line 
I  or  division  of  an  army  ranged  or  marching 
in  order  of  battle. 

AD'VENT,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour; 
also  the  festival  commemorative  of  the  Ad- 
vent, which  fidls  about  a  month  before 


ADVENTURE,  Bill  ov;  in  «>uuu««.^ 
a  writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  komm  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
bMong  to  another  person,  he  himself 


the 


only  f< 
goods 


sent  out  at  a  ven< 


ADTERB,  a  word  so  called  Arom  its 
Mgnifleation  and  connexion  with  verbs; 
though  they  are  also  frequently  joined  with 
aAjectivea  and  other  parts  of  speech  to  mo- 
di^ their  meaning. 

ADVERSA'RIA,  a  memorandum-book, 
journal,  or  common-place  book. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  any  printed  pub. 
Ucation  of  circumstances,  either  of  public 
or  private  interest^  particulariy  that  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers. 

ADVOCATE,  a  barrister;  a  pleader  in 
civil  or  ecdesiastical  causes.  Advocates 
were  held  in  great  honour  durinr  the  first 
ages  of  the  Roman  eommonwealth,  beinar 
styled  eowUtett  konaruti,  eUtrunmi,  and 
even  jMfrem.  And  in  almost  every  civil- 
ixed  country,  men  of  the  first  talents  are 

I  found  among  its  advocates. The  Loan 

'  Advocatb  is  an  ofBcer  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, who  pleads  in  all  causes  of  the  crpvim, 
or  where  the  king  is  concerned. 

ADVOCATION,  among  civilians,  the 
act  of  calling  another  to  assist  us  by  plead- 
I  ing  some  cause. ^Lbttbbs  or  Advoca- 
tion, in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signify  a  writ 
issued  by  the  lords  of  session,  advocating 
«r  calling  a  cause  ftom  an  incompetent 
judge  to  themselves. 

ADVOWE'E,  in  law  signifies  the  patron 
of  a  church,  or  he  who  has  a  right  to  pre- 
sent  to  a  benHlce. 

ADVO W'SON.  in  Uw,  a  ripht  of  presen. 
tation  to  a  vacant  church  or  benefice.  He 
who  possesses  this  ririit  Is  called  the  pa- 
tron of  the  living.  This  right  is  so  called 
because  it  %-as  first  gained  by  such  as  were 
founders,  benefoctiirs,  or  maintainers  of 
the  church.  Advowsons  are  either  preten' 
tatit9,  as  when  the  patron  presents  or  of- 


fers his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  insti- 
tuted; coUativ9,  as  where  the  benefice  is 
given  by  the  bishop,  as  oricinal  patron 
thereof,  or  by  means  oi  the  right  he  has 
acquired  by  lapse;  or  donatit*,  as  where 
the  Idnjt,  or  other  patron,  by  a  simple  do- 
nation in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  into  pos- 
session, without  presentation,  institation, 
«r  induction. 

A'DT,  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  fhiit  of  which  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  lemon,  and  contains  an 
aromatic  kemd,  from  which  an  <^  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  butter,  is  prepared. 

AiyTTUM,  the  most  retired  and  secret 
place  of  the  heathen  temples,  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 
The  adytum  of  the  Greeks  and  lUmians 
answered  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 


Jews,  and  iras  the  place 

cles  were  delivereo.    The  term  is  purely 

Greek,  ugnif^ng  inaccessible. 

MACkA,  m  Grecian  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  .Sacns, 
who,  on  account  of  his  justice  upon  earth, 
was  thoi^t  to  have  l>een  one  of  the  judges 
in  helL  At  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  the 
victors  in  the  games  used  to  present  a  gar- 
land of  fiowers. 

iECHMOL'OTARCH,  the  Utle  given  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Jewish  captives  residing  in  Chaldca,  Assy- 
ria, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Jews  themselves  call  this  ma^^strate  jCowA- 
palutk,  or  chief  of  the  captivity. 

iB'DES,  in  Roman  antiquitv«  besides  its 
more  ordinary  signification  of  a  house,  or 
the  internal  part  of  a  house,  where  the  &- 
mily  used  to  eat,  likewise  signified  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  temple,  consecrated  indeed  to 
some  deity,  but  not  liy  the  augurs.  There 
were  a  vast  number  d  these  in  ancient 
Rome :  thus  we  read  of  the  «det  fwrhmm, 
mdet  paei$,  mdet  Hereulii,  fte. 

^DICULA,  a  small  Kdes  or  temple, 
which  iras  erected  in  every  village  or  panah. 

^DI'LBS,  a  Roman  magistrate,  whose 


chief  business  was  to  superintend  biiildings 
e  especially  pubuc 


of  all  kinds,  but  more  ( 


ones,  as  temples,  aoueducts,  bridges,  &c.; 
and  to  take  care  of  the  highways,  weights, 
and  measures,  ftc.  The  ^dilbs  were  dis- 
tinguished into  the  mdiU!$  plebtii,  who 
were  chosen  fh>m  the  plebeians,  as  assis- 
tanu  to  the  tribunes ;  and  the  adiUs  ch- 
rule*,  from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for 
certain  public  gunes. 

iEDITUUS,  an  officer  who  had  the 
eharge  of  the  Roman  temples. 

.A'GILOPS,  an  abscess  in  the  canthns, 
or  comer  of  the  eye  near  the  nose.— — 
iBoiLors,  in  botany,  is  the  ermw,  or  holm- 
oak. 

jB'GIS,  a  shield,  particularly  the  shield 

of  Jupiter. In  anatomy,  the  term  .£ois 

is  used  for  an  affection  of  the  eye,  when  it 
has  small  cieatrioes,  which  cause  a  dim- 
ness of  sight. 

AGOPHTnALIdOS.  the  goafs-eye 
stone;  those  species  of  agate  or  other  se- 
mipellncid  gems  which  have  circular  spots 
in  them,  resembling  the  eye  of  the  goat. 
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JBNB'ID.  the  title  of  yirgO's  epic  poem, 
in  whidi  he  celebrates  the  •dTcntnres  of 
Aneaa,  one  of  the  bravett  among  the  Tro> 
jan  heroes.  The  anthor  introdnees  him  as 
from  Troy,  after  its  destmction,  in 
of  the  shoves  of  Italy,  on  which  it 
naa  oeen  premised  by  the  gods  that  he 
riHwld  foond  an  eminre  destined  to  be  im* 
BBortal ;  and  the  Ppem  ends  with  the  com- 
plete soeeess  of  ^eas  over  Tomns,  king 
of  the  Bntnli,  whose  dominions  he  had  in* 
▼aded,  and  who  fislls  by  his  hand.  The  un- 
riralled  fraee,  degance,  and  beauty  of  Yir- 
^s  style  have  been  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  erory  succeeding  age,  and  given  him 
an  indisputable  right  to  a  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apdlo,  second  only  to  that  of  Homer. 

.fiCTLIAN  HA&P,  an  arrangement  of 
strings  placed  in  a  window  and  played  upon 
hj  the  wind.  It  produces  the  effect  of  a 
distant  choir  of  music  in  the  air,  sweetly 
an  the  harmonic  notes,  aud 
r  diminishing  its  sounds  accor- 
ding tiTthe  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
blart. 

iEOL'OPILB,  a  hollow  metal  ball,  in 
which  is  inserted  a  slender  neck,  or  pipe ; 
from  whence,  after  the  vessel  has  oeen 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  heated,  issues 
a  powerful  gust  of  wind.  It  also  serres  to 
show  the  convertibility  of  water  into  steam. 

M'KA,  or  BKA,  a  fixed  historical  period 
whence  years  are  reckoned:  as  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  or  the  birth  of  Christ.  Era 
and  Epoch  are  not  exactly  synonymous. 
An  era  is  a  point  fixed  by  a  particular  neo- 
ple  or  nation ;  an  epoch,  one  determined  by 
chronotogisU  and  historians.  The  idea  of 
an  era,  uso,  comprehends  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  years,  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
evnit ;  and  an  epoieh  is  that  event  itsdf. 

MRATBIVM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
treasury,  or  place  where  the  public  money 
was  deposited.  JSrarium  and  Jlteut  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  synonymous  sense, 
although  the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
tained only  the  money  bdonging  to  the 

empoor. MnAmivm  Iutbia,   or  Ju- 

BOBIS  LvciHiB, 
weredepodted 

birth  of  each  

other  treasuries  mentioned  by  historians, 
as  the  mrarhiM  juventutit,  ventrit,  Ac 

^RA'RIUS,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
*  lyed  in  coin " 


ciBiB,  a  place  where  the  monies 
nted,  which  nsrenu  paid  on  the 
each  child.    There  are   several 


any  person  employed  in  coinings  or  manag- 
ing the  public  moneys; but  the irord  vras 
more  particularly  used  by  the  Romans  for 
a  degraded  citizen,  whose  name  had  been 
stnuS  dr  the  list  of  his  century.  The 
^rarU  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
being  liable  to  all  the  taxes  and  other  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  viritbout  eigoying  any  of 

iSeRC^TNAMICS,  that  branch  of  aer- 
ology which  treaU  of  the  powers  and  mo- 
tion of  elastic  fiuids.  Aerodynamics  are 
often  explained  in  connexion  with  hydro- 
dynamics, a  branch  of  hydrology. 

AEROG'RAFKT,  a  descript)  m  of  the 
ab,  or  atmosphere,  its  Umits,  d.mensions, 
and  other  most  obvious  properti»n. 

AE'ROLITKS,  meteoric  stoues,  which 


ftU  in  a  state  of  eombnstioB  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

AERUL'OOT,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
air,  as  connected  irith  the  animal  economy. 
[See  Aia,  AvMosraBBB,  and  Oas.1 

AE'ROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  firom  them  adtmt- 
ed  by  the  Romans,  whereby  they  pretended 
to  fiwetd  Aiture  events  frcm  certain  spec- 
tral phenomena  or  noises  in  the  air.  By 
aeromancy,  in  the  present  day,  is  meant 
the  art  of  foretelling  the  changes  and  vari- 
ations of  the  air  and  weather,  by  means  of 
meteorological  obserrations;  but,  judging 
by  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  the  science,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to 
be  little  better  than  guess-work. 

AEROM'ETRT,  the  art  of  measuring 
the  air,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or 
weight,  its  elasticity,  rarefaction,  &c 

A'ERONAUT,  one  who  sails  in  the  air  in 
a  balloon. 

AERONAUTICS,  or  AEROSTATION, 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  by  employing 
aw-balloons,  or  silken  i^obes,  filled  vriti 
gas  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

JSRU'GO.  in  natural  histcnj,  properir 
signifies  the  rust  of  copper.  JErugo  is  ei- 
ther natural,  as  that  found  about  copper- 
mines;  or  artificial,  like  verdigris. 

^RU'GINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  such 
things  as  resemble,  or  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of,  the  rust  of  copper. 

iESCHYNOM'ENOUS,  an  epithet  for 
'"  sensitive"  plants,  or  such  as  move  upon 
being  touched.  The  term  ^wkpnomtne  is 
used  to  denote  this  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

ifi'STHETICS,  that  branch  of  pbilo- 
sojihy  which  investigates  all  questions  re- 
lating to  tkt  beautiful  in  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts. 

^STIVAL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  connected  with,  or  belonging  to, 
summer.  Hence  we  say  Kstival  point, 
sestival  sign,  vstival  solstire,  Ac 

.ESTIVATION,  in  boUny,  the  state  of 
the  bud  in  siunmer,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  petals  within  tbe  fiower.bttd  when  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection. 

JBrrUER,  the  most  subtle  of  all  fluids, 
which,  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  occupies  the  firmament  which 
is  above  the  region  of  the  air.  The  term 
may  generally  be  understood  to  be  a  fluid 
that  fills  all  space;  in  which  the  stars  re- 
volve; and  which,  when  impregnated  with 
earthy  exhalations,  forms  atmosphere. 

^THIOFS,  a  medicine,  so  called  from 
its  black  colour,  of  which  there  an  various 
kinds,  as  ^tkiop't  mineral,  antiwtouial  M- 
ihiope,  tre. 

JSTHOGEN,  a  compound  of  boron  (see 
BuKtcic  Acid)  and  nitrogen,  which  yields 
a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  when 
heated  before  the  olow -pipe. 

ATITES,  or  EAGLE  STONES,  a  name 
given  to  pebbles  or  stones  of  any  kind, 
which  have  a  loose  nucleus  rattling  within 
them.  These  eagle  stones  are  frequently 
found  In  our  gravel  pits. 
AFPETUO'SO,  affetto,  Ital.,  In  a  tender 
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and  affecting;  style;  a  term  employed  in 
mosic-bookt,  at  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment. 

AFFI'ANCE,in  law,  denotes  the  mntnal 
plighting  of  troth,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman;  to  bind  one's  self  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  marriage  contract. 

AFFIDA'VIT,  an  oath  in  writing,  taken 
before  some  person  who  is  legally  author- 
ixed  to  adminuter  the  same. 

AFFIN'ITT,  in  civU  law,  the  relationship 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  married  stands 
to  the  kindred  of  the  other.  Afflmty  is 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1.  Direct 
affinity,  or  that  subsisting  between  the 
hnsband  and  his  wife's  relations  by  blood; 
or  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's  re- 
lations, by  blood.  3.  Secondary  affinity,  or 
that  which  subsists  between  the  hnsband 
and  his  wife's  relations,  by  marriage.  3. 
Collateral  affinity,  or  that  which  subsists 
between  the  husbitnd  and  the  relations  of 
his  wife's  relations.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  a  person  cannot,  bv  legal 
succession,  receive  an  inheritance  uom  a 
relation  by  affinity;  neither  does  it  extend 
to  the  nearest  mations  of  husband  and 
wife,  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween them. ^ArriiriTT,  in  chemistry, 

the  attractive  power  observable  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  bodies,  by  which  they  com- 
bine; as  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  fi>r 
potash  and  lime. 

AFFrON,  an  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFIRMA'TION,a  simple  asseveration, 
which,  accordhig  to  a  set  form  of  words,  is 
allowed  to  the  Quakers  in  lieu  of  taking 
an  oath.  False  affirmation  is  subject  to  the 


e  penalties  aspeijury. 


AFFIR'MATIVE,  an  epithet  nsed  by  lo- 
gicians for  a  species  of  proposition  wherein 
any  predicate  is  affirmed  of  its  subject ;  as, 
" a  dog  is  a  quadruped:"  here  " quadru- 
ped" is  affirmed  of  a  dog. 

AFFIX,  in  grammar,  a  particle  added  at 
the  close  of  a  vrord,  either  'to  diversify  its 
fiorm,  or  alter  its  signification. 

AFFLATUS,  in  a  general  sens^  a  di- 
■  the 


vine  influence  communicating  to 
cciver  supernatural  powers,  part 
the  gift  of  prophecy.    Among  heathen  my' 


cciver  supernatural  powers,   particularly 

_~  ~    )f  prophecy.    Among  heathen  my> 

thologisu  and  poets,  it  denotes  the  actual 


inspiration  of  some  divinity:  thus  Virgil, 
"  afflata  est  numine  quando 

Jam  propriore  DeL" 
Tullv,  however,  extends  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fiurther,  by  attributing  all  great  ac- 
tions to  a  divine  t^glahu. 

AFFRONTE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appella- 
tionjnven  to  animals  facing  each  other. 

AFLOAT,  a  term  nsed  to  denote  that  a 
ship  is  in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  buoy 
her  up. 

A'FORA,  In  botany,  an  epithet  for  the 
pericarps  <k  plants  that  are  vrithont  valves. 

A  FOETIO'RI,  a  term  implying  that 
what  foUows  is  a  more  powerftil  argument 
than  what  has  been  before  adduced. 

AFTERMATH,  the  grass  which  springs 
or  nows  up  after  mowing ;  or  the  grass,  or 
stuoble,  cut  after  com.    - 

A'GA^  in  the  Mogul  language,  a  jreat 


.  in  the  Turkish,  it  is 
applied,  in  courtesy,  to  a  gentleman  or 
wealthv  landholder ;  or  on  account  of  post 
or  ranx,  as  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  janissaries.  The  chief  officers  under 
the  khan  of  Tartary  are  also  called  mpat. 

AGALMArOLITE,  a  soft  mineral  sub- 
stance, chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  various  ornaments. 

AG'AP^  love-foasts  kept  by  the  ancient 
christians,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  charity 
and  mutual  benevolence.  In  course  of 
time  abuses  crept  in,  and  rendered  the 
abohtion  of  them  necessary. 

AGAFETJi,  a  society  of  unmarried  wo- 
men among  the  primitive  christians,  who 
attended  on  and  served  the  clergy.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  these  socie- 
ties, though  they  were  afterwards  charged 
with  gross  immoralities,  and  were  wholly 
abolished  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1139. 

AG'ARIC,  or  AGA'RICU^,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  cryptogsmia  algs  class, 
grovnng  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  ud  resem- 
bling the  common  mushroom,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  structure. 

AG' ATE,  a  precious  stone,  or  mineral, 
composed  of  various  substances,  as  chalce- 
dony, cornelian,  jasper,  &c ;  also  a  stone 
of  the  agate  khid  engraven  by  art,  which 
constitutes,  among  antiquarians,  a  species 
of  gems. 

AGE.  a  certain  period  or  limit  of  time, 
marked  for  the  convenience  of  chronology 
and  history  by  some  remarkable  evenu. 
Chronologm  usually  reckon  seven  such 


„    , ly,  1.  From  the  creation  to  the 

deluge.  3.  From  the  deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  8.  From  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  departure  <rf  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt.  4.  From  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  building  of -the  temple  by 
Solomon.  6.  From  the  laymg  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon.  6.  From  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  7>  Since  the  birth 
of  our  Savmnr.— Among  ancient  historians, 
the  duration  of  the  world  was  also  subdi- 
vided into  three  periods,  or  ages :  the  first, 
reaching  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge 
which  happened  in  Greece  during  the  reign 
of  Ogyges,  is  called  the  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain age ;  the  second,  called  the  fobulous 
or  heroic  terminates  at  the  first  olympiad ; 
where  the  third,  or  historical  age,  com- 
mences. The  poets  also  distinguished  the 
period  of  the  world  into  four  ages;  the 

e  olden  age,  or  the  age  of  simphcity  and 
appiness;  the  eiUier  age,  which  was  less 

pure  than  th       * '  

men  began  to 

tenance;  the  inuen  age,  when  strife  and 

contentions  began ;  and  Uie  iron  age,  when 

justice  and  honour  had  left  the  euUi. 

Aox,  in  law,  signifies  certain  periods  of  liftL 
when  persons  of  both  sexes  are  considered 
competent  to  perform  certain  acu,  which, 
for  want  of  years  and  discretion,  they  were 
incapable  of  before:  thus  a  man  may  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at  twelve  years  of 
age;  is  at  the  age  of  discretion  at  fourteen 


he  golden  age,  and  in  which 
0  till  the  ground  for  their  sus- 
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to  choose  bu  gnardian  and  contract  a  mar- 
riage; and  is  at  full  age  at  twenty-one.  A 
woman  at  the  age  of  nine  is  dowable }  at 
twelve  may  confirm  her  consent  to.  mar* 
riage;  at  fourteen  may  receive  her  land 
into  her  own  hands;  and  at  twenty-one 
may  alienate  her  lands  and  tenements. 
Among  ancient  physidogista,  the  life  or 
age  of  man  was  divided  into  six  sta^: 
piuritia^  or  childhood,  extending  from  birth 
to  the  year  6  ;  adolaeentui,  or  boyhood, 
to  the  year  18;  jtnentiUf  or  youth,  to  the 
year  30;  viriUt  mtaa,  manhood,  to  60;  $t- 
mectut,  old  age,  to  60;  erepita  4tta$,  deore- 

K'tttd^  to  death. By  the  Soman  law, 
flRerent  ages  were  ascertained  for  diffurent 
purposes.  Thus  the  consular  ate,  or  that 
at  which  a  person  might  hold  the  consul- 
ship, was  the  43rd  year ;  the  judiciary  aee, 
between  the  30th  and  60th  year;  the  mili- 
tary age,  17  years ;  the  pnetorian  age,  40 
years. 

AGENDA,  among  divines,  sometimes 
ngnifies  things  whi«m  a  man  is  bonnd  to 
perform,  in  opposition  to  credenda,  which 
Be  is  hound  to  believe.  It  also  denotes 
the  service  or  offices  of  the  church. 

A'GENT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
any  thing  which  acts,  or  produces  an  ef- 
fect. Agents  are  either  natural  or  wutroL 
Natural  agents  are  all  such  inanimate  bo- 
dies as  have  a  power  to  act  upon  other  bo- 
dies, in  a  certain  and  determinate 


!  a  person 
t<^an  ai 


such  is  iir^  which  has  the  invariable  pro- 
perty or  power  to  warm  or  heat.  Moral 
agents,  on  the  contrary,  are  rational  erca- 
tmres,  capable  of  regiUating  their  actions 

by  a  certain  rule. ^Aobht,  free  or  vo- 

htntary,  in  metaphysics,  is  he  who  may 
equally  do  any  thing,  or  its  opposite,  as 
acting  not  from  any  predetermination,  but 

from  choice. ^Aobut  is  also  used  to  de- 

erson  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
an  affair,  whether  belonf^ng  to  a 
aodety,  company,  or  private  person.  Thns 
there  are  armp  apent$,  through  whom  every 
regimental  concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
is  transacted;  and  navjf  agent*,  who  are 
employed  by  officers  and  seamen  to  manage 
their  concerns  in  r^ard  to  pay,  prise-mo- 
ney, ftc 

A'GER,  a  certain  portion  or  measure  of 
land  anciently  allowed  in  the  division  of 
grounds  to  each  citisen  of  Rome. 

AG'GER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
bank  or  rampart,  composed  of  various  ma- 
terials, as  earth,  boughs  of  trees,  &c.  The 
agger  of  the  ancients  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  what  the  modems  call  lines.  It 
was  also  used  in  several  other  senses,  as 
for  a  wall  or  bulwark,  to  keep  off  the  sea; 
for  the  middle  part  of  a  military  road. 


usually  raised  into  a  ridge,  ftc 

AGGLUTINATION,  among  physicians, 
signifies  either  the  adherence  m  new  sub- 


stance, or  the  luring  a  glutin< 
tenee  to  the  ammal  fluids,  whereby  they 
become  more  fit  for  nourishing  the  body. 
It  is  also  used  by  astronomers,  to  denote 
the  formation  of  nebula  by  the  seeming 
ooalitiou  of  several  stars. 
AG'GREGATE,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 


notes the  sum  of  several  things  added  to. 
gether,  or  the  collection  of  them  into  one 
whole. AoeasoATB  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnvan 
system,  having  compound  flowers  with  se- 
parate anthers. 

AGGREGATION,  In  physic*,  a  species 
of  union,  whereby  several  things,  which 
have  no  natural  dependence  or  connexion 
with  each  other,  are  collected  tocethcr; 
thus,  a  heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  or  mins, 

are  bodies  by  aagre^tionw In  chemistry, 

it  means  the  adhesion  of  parts  oi  the  same 
kind;  as  pieces  of  sulphur  united  by  fosion     „ 
form  an  aggregate.  • 

A'GIO,  in  commerce,  a  term  chiefly  used  £ 
in  Holland  and  at  Venice,  to  signify  the  " 
difference  between  the  value  of  bank-stock  ** 
and  the  current  coin. 

AOIOSYMAN'DRUM,  a  vrooden  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greek  and  other  churches 
under  the  dominioB  of  the  Turks,  to  odl 
together  their  congrcRations ;  the  use  of 
bells  having  been  prohibited. 

AGIST,  AGISTMENT,  AGISTAGB, 
or  AGIST ATION,  in  law,  the  taking  in 
other  people's  cattle  to  grace,  at  so  much 
per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  used  for 
the  taking  in  cattle  to  be  fed  in  the  king's 
forests,  as  well  as  for  the  proflu  thence 
arising.—— AoisTMBBT  is  also  used  in  a 
metaphorical  sense^  for  any  tax,  burden,  or 

A(fl8T0B,  or  AGISTA'TOR,  an  officer 
belonging  to  forests,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  cattli  taken  in  to  graze,  and  collects 
the  money  due  on  that  account. 

A''GITATOB>  in  antiquity,  a  term  some- 
times used  fSor  a  charioteer,  especially  those 
who  drove  in  the  circus  at  the   cnrule 

games. ^Aoitatobs,  in  English  history, 

were  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
army  in  1647.  to  take  care  of  iu  interests, 
and  to  control  the  parliament.  Two  pri 
vate  men,  or  inferior  officers,  were  chosen 
fit>m  each  troop  or  company;  and  this 
body,  when  collected,  was  presumed  to 
equal  the  house  of  commons;  while  the 
peers  were  represented  by  a  council  of  <rf- 
ficers  of  rank.  Cromwell  at  first  found  it 
convenient  to  league  with  them ;  but  when 
his  authority  was  confirmed,  he  quickly 
found  means  to  put  down  these  levelUn, 
as  thejr  were  then  called  on  account  of 
their  wish  to  abolish  royalty  and  introduee 
an  universal  equality  both  of  property  and 
power.  At  the  present  day,  the  term  agi- 
tator is  applied  to  any  political  demagogue, 
and  he  is  generally  bold  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  firmness  in  those  against  whom 
he  declaims. 

AGITATOHES,  those  who  drove  the 
chariots  at  the  public  games  at  Rome.— — 
This  name  was  also  given  to  players  iu  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  forbidden  church 
communion. 

AG'MBN,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  de- 
noted an  array,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  in 
march ,  thus  we  read  of  the  primnm  agmen, 
or  van-guard;  medium  agmen,  or  main 
body:  and  the  pottremum  agmen,  or  rear- 
l^ard. 
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AGTIATE,  any 
ther**  side. 

AGNATION,  the  reUtionship  subsist- 
ing between  the  descendants  of  the  same 
man,  in  the  male  line. 

AGNiETiB,  in  ehnrch  histoiy,  a  sect  of 
hereties,  in  the  rixth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  hu- 
man natur^  was  inorant  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

AON(XMEN,  in  Boman  antiquity,  was 
the  fourth  or  honorary  name  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  extrainrdinary  action,  vir- 
tue, or  accomplishment.  Thus  the  agno- 
men 4frieanu$  was  given  to  Publius  Cor- 
ndius  Sdpio,  on  account  of  his  ezpl<Hts  in 
Africa. 

AGOiUS  DE%  the  Lamb  of  God.  A 
prayer  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  beginning 
with  those  words.  Also,  a  round  piece  of 
wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  figure  of 
the  sacred  Lamb,  and  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

A'GON,  in  the  public  games  of  the  an- 
cients, a  term  used  indifferently  for  any 
contest  or  dispute,  whether  respecting 
bodily  exercises,  or  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.     Thus  poets,  musicians,  Ac,  had 

their  agona,  as  wdl  as  the  athlete. 

AeoH  was  also  used  for  one  of  the  mini- 
sters employed  in  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
whose  business  it  was  to  strike  the  victim. 

AGONA'LIA,  festivals  in  Some,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Janus,  or  AgoniuSj 
three  times  a  year. 

AGONOTHET^  officers  appointed  at 
the  Grecian  games  to  take  care  that  all 
things  were  performed  according  to  custom, 
to  decide  controversies  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists, and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

AGCNL^  among  physicians,  a  struggle 
as  between  life  and  death. 

AGONISTICUM,  in  medicine,  an  appU- 
cation  of  excessively  cold  water  in  cases  of 
fever. 

AGORANCyMUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  magistrate  of  Athens  who  had  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  aud  measures,  of  the 
prices  of  provisions,  &c. 

AGORJS'US.  an  appellation  given  to 
such  deities  as  had  statues  in  the  market- 
places.-—^Aeoajtus  was  also  a  term  for 
very  coarse  bread. 

AGRA'BIA  NATES,  in  ancient  history, 
vessels  which  were  placed  to  keep  watch 

^^ISSI'KIM  STATIO'NES,  in  the  an- 
dent  military  art,  corps  of  guards  posted 
in  the  fields. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  statutes,  which  for- 
bid the  possession  of  more  thaia  a  certain 
extent  of  land  by  any  sinele  individual. 
That  law  of  the  Romans,  called,  by  wav  of 
eminence,  the  agrarian  law,  was  published 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  year  of 
Rome,  268,  eigoining  a  division  of  tne  con- 
quered lands,  in  equal  parts,  among  the 
citisens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres 
that  each  might  exgoy. 

AGREEMENT,  in  \bm,  signifies  the 
consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  any 
thing  done,  or  to  be  done. 


A'GREMORB,  a  term  used  by  the  arti- 
ficers in  a  laboratory  for  the  charcoal  when 
in  a  state  fitted  for  the  making  of  powder. 

AG'RICULTURE,  in  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  art  of  rnidering  the  earth  fer- 
tile, by  tillage  and  culture.  Its  theory  in- 
cludes the  nature  and  properties  of  land, 
the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  practical 
part  comprehends  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
with  the  implements  and  animals  apper- 
taining thereto.  Since  the  revival  of  the 
arts,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been 
xealously  cultivated  by  the  higher  orders. 
The  writers  likewise  on  this  subject  have 
within  the  last  century  been  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  fbrmer  period ;  ^od  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  experiments,  in- 
ventions, and  improvements,  to  render  the 
land  productive.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  since  it  is  the  most  important 
science  to  which  the  human  intellect  can 
be  directed,  alike  interesting  all  natioiu 
and  all  ages,  and  spreading  an  influence 
over  Uie  whole  circle  of  our  wants,  com- 
forts, pleasures,  luxuries,  arts,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts, 
and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the  first 
davnn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  national  prosperitv,  but  is  emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  welnue  of  those 


who  are  engaged  in  it.    It  nves 

the  body,  energv  to  the  mind,  is  fisvourable 

to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 

Cit)  of  moral  character.  In  the  energetic 
guage  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  may  truly  say, 
that  "  though  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
should  be  exhausted,  and  the  species  made 
of  them  lost;  though  diamonds  and  pearis 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea; 
though  commerce  vrith  strangers  be  pro- 
hibited; though  all  arts,  which  have  no 
other  obiect  than  splendour  and  embellidi- 
ment,  should  be  abolished;  yet  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an 
industrious  people,  by  Aimishing  subsist- 
ence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should 
be  mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  agri- 
culture vras  in  so  much  honour  among  the 
ancients;  fi>r  it  ought  rather  to  seem  won- 
derful that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so, 
and  that  the  most  necessary  and  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  professions  should  have 
fidlen  into  any  contempt."  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  husband- 
men of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  destitute  of  many  advan- 
tages eigoyed  by  the  modem  cultivator. 
Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  had  any  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  or 
natural  philosophy;  but  these  sciences 
have  given  the  modem  husbandman  the 
command  of  important  upents,  elemenU, 
and  principles,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  idea.  Nature's  most  simple  modes  of 
operation  were  to  them  inexplicable,  and 
their  ignorance  of  causes  often  led  to  erro- 
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neons  calculations  with  r^ard  to  effects. 
To  modem  science  we  are  indebted,  among 
nomeroas  other  advantages,  for  the  know- 
led«e  and  means  of  chemically  analysing 
■otu,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their  con- 
•titnent  parts,  and  thus  learn  what  sub- 
stances are  wanted  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility ;  for  the  introduction  of  new  manures, 
socn  AS  guano ;  for  various  applications  in 
the  art  of  draiuage ;  for  immense  improve- 
menta  in  the  implementa  used  in  hus- 
bandry; and  for  the  art  of  breeding  the 
best  animals  and  obtainin|p  thi  most  nutri- 
tive vegetables,  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
individuals  and  species  to  propagate  from. 
These,  and  many  other  things  of  nearly 
equal  importance,  have  rendered  the  agri- 
culture of  the  present  period  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
ipreatly  sur^wssing  the  degree  of  perfection 
It  ever  attained  at  Rome. 

AGRICNIA.  a  Grecian  nocturnal  fes- 
tival, annually  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  honoar  of  Rncchns. 

AGROUND',  a  term  applied  to  a  ship 
when  any  part  of  it  rests  on  the  ground  so 
as  to  render  it  immoveable. 

AGRTP^IAf  among  physicians,  a  pri- 
vation of  sleep ;  a  troublesome  symptom  of 
nervous  and  febrile  diseases. 

A'GUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical 
fevers,  which,  according  to  the  different 
times  oi  the  return  m  the  feverish  pa- 
rox^jTsm,  or  fit,  are  denominated  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan  agues.  They  occur 
diiefiy  in  situations  where  there  are  shal- 
low, stagnant  waters. 

A'GUTI,   or    Lone-BAmsn    Cavt,   an 
American  animal,  very  much  resembling  a 
""      '■  ibles,  m- 

.^oUow  trees,  and  burrow 

ground. 


guinea-pig-  They  live  on  vegetabl  ,  _ 
habit  hoUow  trees,  and  burrow  in   the 

round. 

AHEAiy,  in  naval  lan^page,  signifies, 
farther  on  than  the  ship,  in  opposition  to 
mttem,  or  behind  the  ship. 

A-HULL',  a  term  for  a  ship  when  all  her 
sails  are  furied,  and  she  lies  with  her  helm 
lashed  on  the  ke-side. 

AID,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  any 
kind  (rf  assistance  given  by  one  person  to 
another.— Aid  {auscilium),  in  feudal  times, 
a  subndy  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on 


AID'-DB-CAMP,  an  ofllcer  that  lawa^s 
attends  on  each  of  the  generals  in  ms 
eamp,  to  receive  and  carry  orders. 

AIGUI'LLB,  an  instrument  used  by  en- 
gineers to  inerce  a  rock  for  the  lodgment 
of  powder  as  in  a  mine. 

A1LANTHU8,  a  Chinese  tree,  called 
the  tree  of  heaven,  on  account  of  its  lofty 
growth :  it  rises  widi  a  straight  trunk  40  or 
M  feet  high. 

AIR,  a  subtile,  invisible,  elastic  fiuid, 
surrounding  otOF  globe,  and  supposed  to 
reach  about  40  mites  above  the  earth's  sur- 
Csoe.  It  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on 
the  composition  of  which  they  depend,  for 
every  alteration  it  undergoes  must  induce 
•one  great  change  on  the  ammal  machine. 
The  different  degrees  of  heat  and  elasticity 

AT  Tsnan  milbs  hbiobt,  Aim  is  twicb  as  thin  as  at  thb  lbvbi.  or  tbb  bba. 


in  the  air  must  have  effiects  proportionable 
to  the  causes  upon  the  bodies  of  animals. 
The  various  contents  also  of  the  air  must 
of  course  induce  creat  changes,  as  it  some 
way  or  other  finds  means  to  communicate 
the  Qualities  it  borrows  from  them  to  the 
blood  and  juices  of  animals.  Hence  it  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  the 
inopac^tor  of  diseases,  both  epidemical  and 
endenual,  which  admit  of  infinite  variety, 
because  the  alterations  of  the  air,  with 
respect  to  its  properties,  and  to  the  innu- 
merable combinations  of  bodies  contained 
in  it,  are  infinite.  L<Nrd  Bacon  thinks  the 
best  air  is  to  be  met  with  in  open  cham- 
paign countries :  where  the  soil  u  dry,  not 
parched  or  sandy,  and  spontaneously  pro- 
duces wild  thyme,  wild  manorain,.and  the 
like  sweet-scented  plants.  That  near  rivers 
he  thinks  rather  prdudicial,  unless  they 
are  small,  clear,  and  have  a  gravelly  chan- 
neL  The  morning  air  is  deemed  more  re- 
freshing than  that  of  the  evening,  and  air  i 
agitated  with  breeses,  than  that  which  is 
serene  and  stilL  Though  invisible,  except  i 
in  lai^  masses,  without  smell  or  taste,  yet  , 
it  is  a  substance  possessing  all  the  princi- 
pal attributes  of  matter ;  it  is  impenetrable,  I 
ponderable,  compressible,  dilatable,  per-  ' 
fectly  elastic,  and  its  particles  are  operated 
on  like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemiosl 
action.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
all  orgpanic  beings ;  it  is  the  agent  of  com-  { 
bustion;  devolves  heat  and  hght;  and  is 

the  principal  medium  of  sounds^ ^In  the 

elegant  fobles  of  the  Greeks,  At  a  was  per- 
sonified under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Jupiter  was  said  to  reign  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and  Juno  m  the  lower. 
The  air  is  sometimes,  also,  represented  as 
a  divinity,  whose  wife  is  the  moon,  and 

whose  daughter  the  dew. ^Aia,  in  music, 

is  properly  the  tune  which  is  adapted  to 
the  words  of  a  song,  or  piece  of  poetry  in- 
tended to  be  sung ;  and,  by  the  extension 
of  the  term,  the  song  itself  u  called  an  oir. 
In  operas,  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all 
measured  music,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
recitative;  and,  generally,  to  every  piece  of 
music,   whether    vocal  or    instrumental, 

which  has  its  beginning  and  end. Abi« 

BTTA  sienifies  a  short,  less  elaborate  air, 
designed  to  express  a  more  simple  and 
transient  emotion. 

AIR-BLADDER,  or  the  SwiMmNO- 
BLADDBB,  a  vehiclc  found  in  the  bodies  of 
all  fishes;  the  cartilaginous, cetaceous, and 
perhaps  a  few  other  kinds  excepted.  By 
this  bladder,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
replete  with  air,  the  fish  is  enabled  to  sus- 
tam  its  body  at  any  depth.  Near  the  bot- 
tom, the  great  weight  of  the  incumbent 
water  compresses  the  body  of  the  fish,  or 
rather  the  inclosed  air-bladder,  till  it  be- 
tes equiponderant  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  In  the  middle  region,  where  the 
pressure  is  less,  the  air-bladder  expands ; . 
and  thereby  mcreases  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 
without  idding  anything  to  its  weight,  till 
it  becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  As  the  fish  continues  to 
rise,  the  air-bladder  still  expands  and  sus- 
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Udn*  it;  thns,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  tliis 
bladder,  they  mm  keep  higher  or  lower  in 
the  water  at  pleasure. 

AIB'-GUN,  a  giin  constmcted  bo  as  to 
propel  bullets  solely  by  means  of  condensed 
air;  which  is  effected  without  causing  any 
explosion. 

AIR'-JACKET,  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of 
leather,  in  which  are  several  bags  or  blad- 
ders, containing  air.  By  the  heTn  of  these 
bladders,  which  are  nlaced  near  the  breast, 
a  person  is  supportea  in  the  water,  without 
making  the  effiarts  used  in  swimming. 

AIR-PUMP,  a  machine  for  exhausting 
the  air  out  of  vessels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  pump.  The  ope- 
ration of  this  machine  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  air:  for,  by  working  the 
pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  expand 
Itself;  by  which  means  part  of  it  will  be 
forced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  to  be 
carried  off.  By  thus  continurag  to  work 
the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  vrill  be 
graduallv  exhausted;  but  can  never  be 
wholly  drawn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfect 
vacuum  within  the  vessel;  for  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  air  which  is  exhausted, 
is  only  pushed  out  bv  the  spring  of  that 
which  remains  behind;  if,  therefore,  everr 
particle  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted, 
the  last  would  oe  expelled  without  an 
agent;  or  there  would  be  an  effect  vkithout 


AIB'-SflAFTS,  in  mining;,  holes  or  shafts 
let  down  from  the  open  air,  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  or  gases. 

AIR'-THREADS,  in  natural  history,  the 
long  filaments  seen  floating  in  the  air  at 
the  autumnal  season  of  the  year.  These 
threads  are  the  work  of  spiders,  especially 
of  that  species  called  the  long-legged  field- 
spider.  This  animal,  having  gained  the 
summit  of  a  bush  or  tree,  cburta  from  its 
tail  several  of  these  threads,  tiU  at  length 
it  produces  one  capable  of  sustaining  it  in 
the  air:  on  this  it  mounts  in  quest  of  prey, 
and  frequently  rises  to  considerable  hdghts. 

AIR'-VESSELS,  spval  ducts  or  canals 
in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
which  are  supposed  to  supply  them  with 
air,  after  the  manner  of  lungs  in  animals. 
•— ~In  navigation,  the  term  Aia-yRssBiiS 
has  been  applied  to  a  late  invention  for  ren- 
dering life-Doats  of  more  service,  and  ships 
in  general  more  safe.  It  consists  of  a  set 
of  tube-formed  air-vessels  carried  round 
the  planking. 

AIR -LA  MP,  a  pneumatic  machine, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  inflammable 
air  and  electricity  to  produce  a  flame, 
which  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  may  be 
repressed  or  continued  at  pleasure. 

AJUTAGE,  or  AD'JUTAGE,  in  hydrau- 
lics, part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  jet  d'eau,  or 
artificial  fountain;  being  a  kind  of  tube 
fitted  to  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the 
cistern,  or  the  pipe;  through  which  the 
water  is  to  be  played  in  any  durectiou. 

AL,  an  Arabian  particle,  answering  to 
the  English  the,  and  employed  in  the  same 
manner  to  mark  any  thing  definitely. 


A'LA,  or  A'LiB,  in  andent  aailitiiry  af- 
feirs,  the  irings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot. 

AL'ABASTEB,  a  well-known  snlphate 
of  lime,  forming  a  soft,  granular,  imper- 
flectly  transparent,  marble :  used  for  orna- 
ments in  houses,  and  by  statuaries.    It  is 

found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

A1.ABA8TBB,  in  antiquity,  a  term  not  only 
used  for  a  box  of  precious  ointmeat,  but 
also  for  a  liquid  measure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  oiL 

ALABASTRA,  in  plants,  are  those  little 
herbaceous  leaves  which  encompass  the 
bottoms  of  flowers,  particularly  the  rose. 

ALABASTRUH  Sendboidb,  the  name 
of  a  species  of  laminated  alabaster,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  the  figures  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. 

ALA'NA  Tbbba,  the  otkra/erri  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  red  ochre,  supposed  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  SamiMi  lapit,  the  Ba- 
mian  stone. 

ALA'RES,in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  cavalry,  on  account  of 
their  being  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or 
alte,  of  the  army. 

ALA'RAT,  according  to  the  Mahometan 
creed,  the  party-wall  which  separates  hea- 
ven from  hell. 

ALAR'UM,  any  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose 0/  alarm.  A  bell,  or  rattle,  to  call  as- 
sistance. A  bell  fiftsteucd  to,  or  commu- 
nicating with,  a  door  or  window. 

ALB,  or  ALDE,  {albo),  in  the  Romish 
church,  a  vestment  of  white  linen,  hang* 
ing  down  to  their  feet,  and  answering  to 
the  sun>lice  of  our  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  «-as  usual  with  those  newly  bap- 
tized, to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  vestment ; 
and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  dominiea  in  albit,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  bv  those  baptixed  on  Easter-day. 

AL'BATROSS.  or  Man-of-War  Bird,  the 
JHomedea  of  Linnnus,  a  large  and  voracious 
bird,  which  inhabits  many  countries  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

ALBIGEN^SES,  a  name  common  to  se- 
veral sects,  particularly  the  Cathari  and 
Waldenses,  who  agreed  in  opposing  the 
dominion  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  the  name  of  Albigenses 
altogether  disappeared;  hut  fugitives  of 
their  party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  what  is  called 
the  French  Church,  which  was  continued 
thxough  the  Waldenses,  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation. 

ALBI'NOS,  or  Lsvcji'THiors,  a  variety 
of  the  human  species,  that  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Africa.  The  Portnguese  first  gave 
the  name  of  Albino  to  tue  white  negro, 
and  they  formerly  described  them  as  a 
distinct  race ;  but  modem  naturalists  have 
discovered  them  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  viz.  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Sa- 
voyards in  the  valley  of  Chamouni;  in 
France,  in  the  tract  of  the  Rhine ;  in  Tyrol, 
&c.    Their  characteristics  are  now  said  to 
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be  owing  to  *  disease  which  may  attsck 
aoen  in  every  cUnute,  and  to  which  even 
certain  anhnals  are  subject.  Their  skin 
has  a  dull  white  or  cadaverons  appearance ; 
the  iris  of  the  eye  is  <rf  a  br^ht  red,  or  of 
a  bine  eidoar ;  and  the  hair  is  either  white 
and  silkj,  or  of  a  very  flaxen  colour.  When 
this  variety  is  found  anion|f  the  negroes, 
the  woollv  excrescence  which  eovors  the 
heads  of  that  race  is  white. 

AL'BULA,  mineral  waters  of  an  alunii> 
BOOS  kind;  hence  of  an  astringent  quality, 
and  of  use  in  wounds. 

ALBU'GO,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
consists  of  a  white  speck. 

ALltUH,  a  white  table  or  r^fister, 
whereon  the  Roman  prstors  had  their  de- 
crees written.  There  were  many  of  them 
in  use,  and  they  received  their  appellations 
from  the  various  magistrates  whose  names 
were  thereon  entered;  as  the  album  judi- 
eutm,  the  alium  deeuHotaimf  &c.— —The 
fittluonable  Albums  of  the  present  day  are 
derived  from  the  practice  adopted  in  many 
foreign  countries  of  having  a  white  paper 
book,  in  vdiich  strangers  of  distinction  or 
literary  eminence  were  invited  to  insert 
their  names,  or  any  observation  in  prose  or 
verse,  as  a  memorial  of  thdr  visit. 

ALBUIfEN,  a  white  or  transparent 
viscous  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  nerves;  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood;  and  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  of  milk. 

ALBUR'NUM.  the  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

ALCAICS,  a  term  given  to  several  kinds 
ofverse,  from  their  inventor,  the  poet 
Alcseus. 

AL'CAIDB,  or  AL'CALDE,  a  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice, 
answering  neariy  to  the  French  prevost, 
and  the  British  justice  of  peace.  Both 
the  name  and  <^ce  are  of  Moorish  origin. 

AL'CHEMT,  or  AL'CHYMT,  that  obsc 
lete  branch  of  chemistry  which  had  for  its 
object  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 


gold;  the  flnding  the  panacea, or  universal 
1  oth<      "  ■  

enligfat« 


ODilons  in 


ind  outer  things  equally  ridi> 
the  eyes  of  pmloeophers  of  a 
htened  aire.    Though  designing 


led  ase. 
Dused  a 


alchymy  as  a  i 


of  defrauding  the  credulous  of  their  money, 
many  have  laboured  in  the  fruitless  search 
with  indefatigable  patience  and  purity  of 
heart ;  and  various  oiseoveries  of  real  value 
to  science  have  been  the  accidental  results 
of  their  labours. 

AL  COBOL,  an  Arabian  word,  signifying 
any  thing  reduced  into  thin  p«rts,  or  ren- 
dered exiremely  subtile  by  distillation.  The 
wmrd.  at  present,  is  used  for  a  highly  recti- 
fled  q^t.  This  preparation  is  extremely 
light  and  inflammable :  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  i^pearing  to  the  eye  like  pure 
water.  To  the  palate  it  is  exceedingly  hot 
and  burning:  but  vrithout  any  peculiar 
taste.  It  ii  chiefly  employed  in  preparing 
varnishes,  and  dissolving  gums,  resins,  &c. 
Its  antiseptic  power  makes  it  also  useful  in 
preserving  anatomical  preparations.  [Much 


valuable  ioformatioB  respecting  the  nature, 
properties  and  methods  for  procuring  and 
concentrating  alcohol,  together  with  vari- 
ous alcoholmetrical  tables,  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts.] 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  process  of 
rectifying  any  spirit,  or  reducing  it  to  a 
perfiect  ucohoL. 

AL'COB,  a  smaU  star,  awning  the 
bririit  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Miuor. 

AL'CORAN,  or  the  Kobab,  the  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  revelations,  doc- 
trines, and  precepU  of  Mahomet,  in  which 
his  followers  place  implicit  confidence. 
The  general  aim  of  the  Alcoran  was  to 
unite  the  pnrfiessors  of  the  three  diflierent 
religions  then  followed  in  Arabia,  Idolaters, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  in  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  one  God,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward  signs 
of  ceremonies,  partly  of  andent.  and  putly 
of  novel  institution,  enforced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  rewards  and  punishments, 
both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  as  the 
prophet  and  ambassador  of  God,  who  was 
to  establish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
[The  reader  has  an  easy  opportunity  of 
grati^ng  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  by  consulting  an 
Enriish  translation  of  that  work  by  G. 
Sail] 

ALCTOT^IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
submarine  plants,  consisting  of  a  rigid 
fibrous  substance,  disposed  in  various  forms, 
and  aometimes  coated  over  vrith  a  crust  of 
a  similar  but  more  compact  matter  than 
the  rest. 

ALDEBA'RAN,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, vulgarly  odled  the  Bull's  Eye,  as 
making  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Tau- 
rus. 

AL'DBB,  the  betulu  almu,  of  Linmeus,  a 
tree  which  thrives  particularly  in  moist 
places.  The  principal  sorU  of  uder  are  the 
round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  the  long- 
leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

AL'DERMAN,  a  magistrate  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  mayor,  in  a  city  or  borough. 
Their  number  is  not  limited,  but  diffiers  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  place,  where 
they  exercise  the  authority  of  commission- 
ers of  the  peace.  In  London,  their  number 
is  twenty-six ;  each  having  a  ward,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  city  committed  to  his  more  i>e- 
culiar  care ;  but,  serving  by  rotation,  as  sit- 
ting magistrate  for  the  whole.—— Aldbb- 
MAif,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  a  de- 
gree of  nobility,  from  which  is  derived  the 
Mtrf  of  the  present  day. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor,  obtained  firom 
an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops.  PaU  ale  is 
brewed  firom  slightly  dried  malt,  and  brown 
fkom  malt  highly  dried.  Ale  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  liquor  with  the  eenvitia, 
g^thum,  and  carsu  of  the  ancients. 

A'L£A,in  antiquity^  denotes  in  general 
all  kinds  of  games  m  chance ;  but,  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  was  used  for  a  par- 
ticular nme  played  vrith  dice  and  tablM, 
not  unlue  our  backgammon,  and  wherein 
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bUck  and  white  atonei  were  used  inBtead 
of  wooden  men. 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  Gredan  anti. 
quity,  a  species  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  a  cock,  in  the  following  manner  t 
A  circle  being  described  on  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  twenty-fonr  eqnal  portions, 
in  each  of  these  spaces  was  written  one  of  ' 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each  of  , 
the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat ;  after  | 
which  a  cock  being  turned  loose  in  the 
circle,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  because  the 
letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  answer  desired. 

A-LEE',  a  sea  term,  used  when  the  wind, 
crossing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  presses  upon  the  masts  and  sails  so 
as  to  make  her  mcline  to  one  side,  which 
is  called  the  lee-side:  hence,  when  the 
helm  is  moved  over  to  this  side,  it  is  said 
to  be  a-lee. 

ALEM'BIC,  a  vessel  formerly  used  for 
distilling ;  in  the  place  of  which  retorts  are 
now  mostly  in  use. 

ALEU'ROMANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion  performed  by  meal  or  flour.  It  is 
sometimes  called  alphitoinancy  and  cry- 
thomaney. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.  This  cel- 
ebrated library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he 
instituted  in  Alexandria ;  and,  by  continual 
additions  bv  his  successors,  became  at  last 
the  finest  liorary  in  the  world,  containing 
no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes.  The  me- 
thod followed  in  collecting  books  fet  this 
Ubrarv,  was,  to  seise  all  those  which  were 
brought  into  Ejm^t  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  nooks  were  transcribed  in 
the  museum  by  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  copies  were  then  delivered  to 
the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up 
in  the  hbrary.  It  was  eventually  burnt  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  a.  o.  624. 

ALEXAN'DRIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  or 
CooBx  Albxardbinus,  a  famous  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  four  vo- 
lumes, in  a  large  quarto  size ;  which  ^oxx' 
tains  the  whole  Bible,  in  Greek*  including 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  and  some  sma^er  pieces,  but 
not  quite  complete.  This  manuscript  is 
now  preserved  m  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  king  Charles  I., 
from  Cyrillus  Lncaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  Sir  Thomas  Bowe,  ambas- 
sador from  England  to  the  grand  seignior, 
about  the  year  1628. 

ALEXANDRL4N,  or  ALEXANDRINE, 
in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of 
twdve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables 
alternately,  the  pause  being  always  on  the 
sixth  syllable.  It  is  so  called  from  a  poem 
on  the  life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this 
wav,  by  some  Prench  poet. 

AL'GABOTH,  Powdbb  ot,  a  precipitate 
obtained  by  pouring  water  into  the  acidu- 
lous chloride  of  antimony. 

AL'G^,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  class  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
seven  fomilies  or  natural  tribes  into  which 


the  vegetable  kingdom  is  distributed.  The 
plants  belonffing  to  this  order  have  their 
r-  lot,  leaf,  ana  stem  entire.  Under  this  de- 
scription are  comprehended  all  the  sea- 
weeds, and  many  other  aquatic  plants. 

AL'GEBRA,  a  species  of  abstract  arith- 
metic, in  which  letters  are  put  fyr  any 
numbiers,  and  any  desired  operations  per- 
formed in  a  short  and  simple  manner. 
The  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  gene- 
rally adopted  for  known  quantities,  and 
the  last  for  unknovra,  and  the  operations 
are  performed  by  characters,  as  +  for  ad- 
dition ;  —  for  subtraction  ;  x  for  multipli- 
cation; and  -S-  for  division;  with  —  Inr 
equality.    Thus,  a,  h,  e,  &c.,  are  commonly 

J  tut  for  known  quantities:  and  x,y,x,  Ac, 
or  unknown  or  indeterminate  quantities  t 
thus  if  o  +  c  be  equal  to  9  andais  known  to 
be  equal  to  4,  then  •  ~  9  —  4  —  S.  Again, 
if  a  +  o  12,  and  a  —  »  —  8,  then  by  add- 
ing the  two  quantities  together  I  get  3  a 
—  20  (because  there  being  +  »  and  —  « 
they  destroy  one  another)  and  a  —  ^  « 
10,  of  course  x  —  2.  On  such  operations 
as  these,  extended  almost  indefinitely,  id- 
^bra  depends,  and  by  them  every  proolem 
in  arithmetic,  and  almost  all  in  geometry 
may  be  solved. 

AL'GOL,  a  fixed  star  in  Caput  MedusK, 
and  marked  fi  in  Perseus.  This  star  is 
Bubject  to  periodic  variations  in  its  bright- 
ness. It  changes  from  the  second  magni- 
tude to  the  fourth  in  about  three  h<mrs 
and  a  half,  and  back  again  in  the  same 
time;  when  it  continues  of  the  greatest 
brightness  for  about  two  days  a^  seven 
hours,  then  it  changes  again. 

AL'GENEB,  the  name  of  two  fixed  stars 
of  the  second  magputude;  one  on  the  wing 
of  Pegasus,  the  other  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  constellation  Perseus. 

AL'GORITHM,  a  term  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  practical  rules  of  algebra, 
and  sometimes  n>r  the  practice  of  common 
arithmetic 

AL'GU  AZIL,  the  title  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spanish  officers  of  justice,  whose 
business  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate. 

A'LIAS,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signi^ing 
otherwise ;  often  used  in  describing  the  ac- 
cused, who  has  assumed  other  names  beside 
his  real  one. 

AL'IBI,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signifying, 
literally,  elsewhere.  It  is  used  by  the  ac- 
cused, when  he  wishes  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, by  showing  tliat  he  was  in  another 
place  when  the  act  was  committed. 

ALICONDA,  a  tree  of  immense  Bise, 
which  grows  at  Congo,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  bears  a  radon-like  fruit,  which 
affords  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and  the  bark 
yields  a  coarse  thread,  with  which  the 
Africans  weave  a  kind  of  cloth. 

A'LIEN,  in  law,  a  person  bom  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  a  denisen 
or  natural  subject.  An  alien  is  incapable 
of  inheriting  lands  in  England,  till  natu- 
ralised according  to  law.  No  alien  is  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  choice  of  members 
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ft  parliament,  haa  a  right  to  eqjoy  ofBcet, 
or  can  be  retorned  on  any  jvrj,  unleM 
where  an  alien  is  partjr  in  a  caoie;  and 
then  the  jury  is  emnposed  of  an  eqoal  num- 
ber of  denizens  and  aliens. 

ALIENATION,  in  law,  the  aet  of  makinr 
a  thing  another  man's:  or  the  altering  ana 
transfeiring  the  propetty  and  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  thin^,  from 
one  man  to  another.  To  alienate,  in  mort> 
main,  is  to  make  over  lands  or  ten«nents 
to  a  rdinoos  oommucitT,  «r  other  body 
politic.  To  alienate  in  ree,  is  to  sell  the 
fee-aim^  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal 
rif^t. 

ALI'GNMBNT.in  naral  aiRairs,  a  sup- 
'  line  drawn  to  preser? e  a  fleet  in  its 
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ALIMENT,  whatever  serves  as  nntri- 
ment  to  animal  Kfe.  Climate,  enstom,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  want  and  of  civiU- 
xation,  grre  rise  to  an  innumerable  diver- 
atty  of  nod  and  drink,  from  the  repast  of  a 
BBTi^  to  that  of  an  epicure ;  <»  nom  the 
diet  of  the  eanuroroos  natbe  of  the  north 
to  that  of  the  Brahmin,  whose  appetite  is 
satisfied  with  vegetables ;  but  all  kinds  of 
aliment  must  contain  nutritious  substance, 
which,  being  extracted  by  digestion,  eotnrs 
the  blood,  and  effects  the  repair  of  the  body. 

ALIMENTARY,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
term  applied  to  whatever  belongs  to  ali- 
ment «r  food. ^Alimbntabt  Duct,  a 

name  by  which  some  call  the  intestines,  on 
account  of  the  food  passing  through  them. 
Altmbrtabt  Law,  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  that  whereby  children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  aged  parents. 

AL'IMONT,  in  law,  the  maintenance 
sued  fbr  by  a  wifSe,  in  case  of  a  legal  sepa- 
ration  from  her  husband,  wherein  she  is 
neither  chargeable  with  elopement  nor 
adultery. 

ALIPTA,  amongst  the  Romans,  was  a 
slave,  whose  prorince  it  was  to  anoint  his 
master  when  he  bathed. 

ALIQUANT  PARTS,  sudi  numbers  in 
arithmetic  as  will  not  ^ride  or  measure  a 
whole  number  exactly,  as  7,  which  is  the 
aliquant  part  of  10. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS,  such  parte  of  a  num- 
ber as  win  diride  or  measure  a  whole  num- 
ber exactW,  as  3  the  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of 
9,  and  4  of  16.  Aliquot  parts  must  not  be 
confounded  with  commensurable  ones ;  for 
thonrii  the  former  be  aU  cororaensurable, 
yet  these  are  not  always  aliquot  parts: 
thus  4  is  eommensurable  with  6,  but  u  not 
an  aHqnot  part  of  it. 

AL'ITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  desig- 
nation given  to  such  birds  as  afforded  mat- 
ter for  uagvain  by  their  flight ;  in  which 
sense,  they  are  contradistinguished  from 
those  eallcd  osctaet,  or  those  which  gave 
ancuries  by  singing  or  croaking. 

AL'KA,  in  omithologv,  a  bird  of  the  an- 
seres,  or  goose-kind,  about  the  size  of  a 
dock,  and  quite  black,  except  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  which  are  white :  it  is  commonly 
eaDed  the  awk  or  razor-bilL 

ALX/LHE8T,  an  universal  menstruum 
possessing  the  virtue  of  pervading  every 


substance,  and  capable  of  resolving  all 
bodies  into  their  en*  primutm,  cur  first  mat- 
ter. It  is  explained  ov  Yan  Belmont  to 
signify  a  salt  of  the  highest  sort,  that  had 
attained  to  the  highest  state  of  purity  and 
subtilty. 

AL'KALI,  among  chemiste  and  physi* 
dans,  an  appdlation  given  to  all  sub- 
stances which  exdte  a  formentation  when 
mixed  with  adds.  Originally  the  term  al- 
kali signified  only  the  salt  extracted  from 
the  ashes  of  kali  ot  glass-wort:  afterwards, 
it  was  used  for  the  salts  of  all  plants,  ex- 
tracted in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  these 
were  observed  to  ferment  with  adds,  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  still  forther 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  whatever 
substances  had  this  etfiMt.  Potash  is 
called  the  ttgetmbte  alkali,  because  it  is 
procured  fh>m  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables, 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  except  ma- 
rine plants,  and  a  few  that  grow  near  the 
sea-shore,  which  yidd  soda.  This  latter 
is  termed  the  wihtiml  uUaH,  beeause  it  is 
not  only  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  last- 
mentioned  plants,  but  is  sometimes  found 
native  in  the  earth.  Axmohia,  or  the 
volatil*  alkali,  is  procured  by  decomposi- 
tion, fh>m  all  animal,  and  from  some  vege- 
table substances ;  and  by  putrefaction  from 
all  these  matters.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  fixed  alkalies  by  ite  volatihty,  which  is 
so  great  that  it  very  easily  assomes  a  ga- 
seous form,  and  is  dissipated  by  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat ;  and  by  its  pun- 
gent smelL  Its  purest  form  is  that  of  a 
gas:  It  is  never  solid,  unless  combined 
with  some  other  substances ;  nor  liquid  but 
when  it  is  united  vrith  water.  It  is  weaker 
in  all  iU  afiinities  th«n  the  fixed  alkalies: 
and  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  u 
the  proportion  of  193  purts  of  the  former 
to807oftbektter. 

ALKAKEN'6I,or  WiHTBB  Cbbbbt,  the 
fhiit  of  which  is  a  spedes  of  nightehade. 
— ^AiiKAKBNsi,  in  medirine,  is  used  as  an 
abstergent,  dissolvent,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  lithotriptic  quality. 

ALKALIM'ETER,  a  sdentiflc  instru- 
ment invented  bv  Descroisdles  to  measure 
the  purity  of  dirorent  alkalies. 

AL'KALINE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  things  as  have  uie  pro- 
perties of  an  alknli. 

ALKALIZATION,  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  alkaline  salts. 

AL'KANET.  the  b  vk  of  a  root  used  in 
dyeing ;  also  for  the  colouring  of  oils,  in 
compositions  for  giving  colour  to  mahogany 
fhmiture,  and  other  purposes.  It  imparts 
a  fine  deep-red  colour  to  all  unctuous  sub- 
stances and  to  spirits  of  wine ;  but  it  tinges 
water  with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  It  is 
chiefly  imported  twm  the  Levant,  and  the 
plant  is  a  spedes  of  bugloss. 

ALKER'MES,  in  pharmacy,  a  compound 
cordial  medidne,  of  the  form  and  consist- 
ence of  a  confection. 

ALXAH,  the  Arabian  name  of  God. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  the  faithfbl 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his 
prince;  bdng  the  tie  or  bond  of  fiddity 
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which  binds  the  ^erned  to  the  ^pvernor. 
The  oath  of  allegiBoce  is  that  which  every 
person  is  required  to  take  before  he  enters 
on  any  office. 

ALLEMAN'NIC.  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Germans.  Thus  we  meet  with  AUemannic 
history,  AUemannic  language,  AUemannic 
law,  &c. 

AL'LBOORT,  a  series  or  chain  of  meta- 
phors continued  through  a  whole  discourse. 
The  great  source  of  allegory,  or  allegorical 
interpretations,  is  some  difficulty,  or  ab- 
surdity, in  the  Uteral  and  obuous  sense. 

AJIiF/GRO,  an  ItaUan  word  used  in 
music,  TO  denote  that  the  part  is  to  be 
played  in  a  brisk  and  sprightly  manner. 
The  usual  distinctions  succeed  each  other 
in  the  foUowing  order:  grave,  udapo, 
largo,  vivaee,  allegro,  pre$to.  AUegro  tune 
may  be  heightened,  as  allegro  auai  and  al- 
legritnwto,  very  Uvely;  or  lessened,  as  alU- 
gretto  or  pan  allegro,  aUttleUvely.  Pt» 
allegro  is  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  a  Uttle 
quicker. 

ALL-HALXOWB.  or  ALL-SAINTS,  a 
festival  observed  by  many  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  saints 
in  general.  It  is  kent  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, Gregorjr  IV.  having  in  835  appoint- 
ed that  day  tor  its  celebration. 

ALLFAnCE,  in  the  civU  and  canon  law, 
the  relation  contracted  between  two  per- 
sons or  two  families  by  marriage. Al- 

LiANCB  is  also  used  fbr  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  sovereign  princes  and  states,  for 

their  mutual  s^ety  and  defence. ^Ali.i- 

AifCB,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  appUed  to 
any  kind  of  umon  or  connection :  thus  we 
say,  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  state. 

ALLIGATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
teaching  how  to  compound  several  ingre- 
dients for  anv  design  proposed.  It  is  either 
medial  or  alternate.    The  former   showa 


the  rate  or  price  of  any  mixture,  when  its 
several  quantities  and  their  rates  arc 
knovm.    The  latter  is  the  method  of  find- 


ing the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary 
to  form  a  compound  of  a  given  rate. 

AL'LIGATUR,  an  amphibious  animal, 
so  nearly  resembUng  the  crocodUe  of  the 
NUe  as  to  be  considered  a  mere  variety.  It 
abounds  in  the  torrid  sonc,  wiU  sometimes 
grow  to  the  length  of  18  or  30  feet,  and  is 
covered  by  a  dense  hardness  of  homy 
scales,  impenetrable  in  most  parts  to  a 
musket-baU. 

ALLITERATION,  a  figure  or  embel- 
lishment  of  speech,  which  consisU  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  consonants,  or  of 
syUables  of  the  same  sound,  in  one  sen- 
tence. The  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
afiford  many  insUnces  of  this ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  there  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  aUiterations ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  too  often  used  with- 
out the  requisite  skiU,  and  carried  too  fiu:. 
In  burlesque  poetry  it  is  frequently  used 
with  excellent  eflfect;  though  even  there 
the  sense  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  Uie 
sound.    TastefbUy  used,  it  is  a  most  en- 


chanting ornament,  and  wiU  eqnaUy  eon- 
tribute  to  softness,  to  energy,  and  to  so- 
lemnity. 

ALLODIAL  LANDS,  are  those  which, 
under  the  feudal  system,  were  free.  Their 
owners  owed  no  serrice  to  a  superior  knd. 

AL'LOPUANB,  a  mineral,  or  aluminona 
earth,  of  a  blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green 
or  brown  colour,  which  occurs  massiv^  or 
in  imitative  shapes.    It  gelatinizes  in  adda. 

ALLOY',  a  propwtion  of  any  baser  metal 
mixed  with  one  tnat  is  finer;  thus  the  giM 
coin  has  an  aUoy  of  sUver  and  coppqr,  aa 
sUver  has  of  copper  alone.  AUoy  also  means 
any  compound  of  any  two  or  more  metals 
whatever ;  thus,  bronxe  is  an  aUoy  of  cop- 
per and  tin;  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
sinc^  &c  One  metal  however,  does  not  al- 
loy indifferently  with  every  other  metal,  but 
it  is  {[ovemed  in  this  req^ect  by  peculiar 
affinities. 

ALL'SPICE,  so  caUed  from  iU  flavour, 
which  unites  that  of  the  cinnamon,  of  the 
nutmeg,  and  of  the  dove,  is  the  pime»tttt 
or  Jamaica  pepper. 

ALLU'VIAL,  a  term  used  by  mineralo- 

S'cal  and  geological  vmters.  Bv  alluvial 
ipositions  is  meant  the  soU  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  washing  down  of  their  jtcr- 
tides  by  torrents  of  water.  The  alluvial 
formations  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

ALLUTION,  in  law,  a  gradual  increase 
of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  This,  when  slow  and  imperce^ 
tible,  is  deemed  a  lawful  means  of  acquisi- 
tion; but  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  is  torn  away  at  once,  by  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a  neighbour- 
ing Cbtate,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by  the 
former  owner. 

ALMACANTAR.  in  astronomy,  a  name 
fbr  the  paraUels  of  altitude  on  the  cdestial 
globe,  whose  xenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical 
point.— ^Almacaktab's  Stavp  is  an  in- 
strument for  observing  at  sea  the  sun's 
ampUtude  rising  and  setting. 

Ali'MADIB,  a  kind  of  canoe,  or  smaU 
vessel,  about  four  fitthoms  long,  usuaUy 
made  of  bark,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

AL'MAGBST,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
book,  composed  by  Ptolemy ;  bdng  a  col- 
lection of  many  of  the  observations  and 
problems  of  the  andents,  relating  both  to 
geometry  and  astronomy. 

AL'MAGRA,  a  fine  deep-red  ochre,  with 
a  faint  admixture  of  purple,  used  both  in 
painting  and  medicine. 

ALllA  MATER,  a  title  given  to  the 
unfversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
their  several  members  who  have  passed 
their  doi^rees  in  dther  of  these  universities. 

ALIOANAC,  a  calendar  or  table,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  months,  weeks,  and 
days  of  the  year,  vrith  an  account  of  the 
rismg  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  the  several  festivals  and  fiuts, 

and  other  inddental  matters. ^The  Nao- 

TicAL  Ai.KAi(AC,  B  most  Valuable  worit  for 
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.  ia  pnbliahed  in  BngUuid  two  or 
three  yean  in  advance.  It  waa  oonuoaenced 
in  1767,  bv  Dr.  Maakelyne,  the  aatronomer 
royd,  and  has  been  refularly  continued 
erer  since. 

ALldONEB,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of 
the  kinf,  appointed  to  distribute  the  king's 
alms  to  the  poor  every  dav. 

ALMS,  a  general  term  tat  what  is  given 
oat  of  charity  to  the  poor.  In  the  earty 
ages  of  Chri^ianity,  the  alms  of  the  chari- 
table were  divided  into  ftmr  parts,  one  of 
which  was  allotted  to  the  bishop,  another 
to  the  vriests,  and  a  third  to  the  deacons 
and  sub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole 
subsistence ;  the  fourth  part  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the 
churches. 

ALHS'-HOUBE,  a  building  erected  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
poor,  aged,  or  disabled  persons.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  number  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  towns  of  note  in  Eng- 
land; some  endowed  by  public  companies, 
and  others  by  charitable  individuals. 

ALMUTEN,  in  astrolo^T.  the  lord  of  a 
figure,  or  strongest  planet  m  a  nativity. 

A'LOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  by  the  husband- 
men, and  supposed  to  resemble  our  har- 
vest-home. 

AL'OE,  a  tree  which  orif^nally  came 
fhnn  India,  remarkable  for  a  bitter  juice, 
called  aloes,  which  is  extracted  from  its 
leaves,  and  is  very  useftd  in  medicine  as  a 
pui^pitive.  The  Socotrinealoei,  the  leaves  of 
which  affmrd  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  is  an 
European  species  much  cultivated  in  Spain. 
Aloes  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants;  and 
while  some  of  them  are  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  height,  others  occasionally 
exceed  thirty  feet.  All  the  leaves  are  fleshy, 
thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at  the  edges 
or  extremity.  The  great  American  aloe 
(mguM  Awtetietma),  when  in  fiill  flower,  mre- 
sents  a  most  splendid  appearance.  Ihe 
stem,  which  bears  the  blossoms,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  branching  out  on 
all  sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  pyramid^  CMsposed  of  greenish-yeUow 

^ v—v  _»„j *  — j  are  seen  in 

It  is  an  er- 


flowers,  which  stand  erect,  and  are  seen  in 
thick  dusters  at  every  joint.  It  is  an  er- 
tlMH^^h  a  very  generally 


received  one,  to  vxpffomt  that  the  American 
aloe  .does  not  bloom  till  it  is  lUO  years  old; 
the  fiict  is,  in  hot  countries  it  vrill  flower 
in  a  few  years;  but  in  colder  climates,  the 
piTOwth  being  slower,  it  is  necessarily  longer 
in  arriving  at  maturity. 

ALOETICS,  a  general  term  for  all  me- 
dicines, the  basis  or  principal  ingredient  of 
which  u  aloes. 

ALOGOTBOTHIA,  in  medicine,  unequal 
growth  or  nutrition  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

ALOPE'CI  A,  in  medicine,  a  foiling  off  of 
the  hair,  occasioned  either  by  a  defect  of 
Boniishnent,  or  by  a  bad  state  of  the  hu- 

AL'PHABET,  the  natural  or  customary 
series  of  the  several  letters  of  a  language. 
The  word  is  formed  firom  aJpka  and.  beta. 


the  id  second  letters  of  the  Greek 

alpl  It  is  undoubtedlv  the  most  im- 

pOTl  kll  inventions,  for  bv  means  of 

It  •  ure  represented,  ana  language 

ma^  ie  to  the  eve  by  a  few  suni^e 

chai  The  Ave  books  of  Moses  are 

unii  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

and  ipositions,  as  well  as  the  most 

eari;  sens  of  alphabetical  writing  ex- 

tani  ;  appears  that  all  the  languages 

in  u^  ...-wigst  men  which  have  been  con- 
veyed in  alphabetical  characters,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  connected,  ulti- 
matdy  or  immediately,  with  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  a  most  extensive  controversy  has 
existed  amongst  learned  men,  whether  the 
method  of  expressing  our  ideas  by  visible 
symbols,  called  letters,  be  really  a  human 
invention ;  or  whether  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute an  art  so  exceedinriy  useml,  to  an  im- 
mediate intimation  of  the  Deity.  An  opi- 
nion upon  such  a  subject  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  useless ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  could  not  property  pass 
over  in  silence  a  matter  which  has  so  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  erudite 
eontroversialists. 

ALPHON'SINE  TABLES,  astronomical 
tables  made  in  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  X., 
king  of  Arragou,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
science,  and  a  prince  of  rare  attainments ; 
but  though  these  tables  bear  his  name, 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Isaac  Ha- 
san, a  learned  Jewish  rabbi. 

ALT,  in  music,  that  part  of  the  great 
scale  lying  between  F  above  the  treble  cliff 
note,  and  G  in  altiatimo. 

ALTAE,  a  place  upon  which  sacrifice 
were  anciently  offered  to  the  Almighty,  or 
some  heathen  deity.  Before  temples  were 
in  use,  altars  were  erected  sometimes  in 
groves,  sometimes  in  the  highways,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and 
it  was  a  custom  to  engrave  upon  them  the 
name,  proper  ensign,  or  character  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
Thus  St.  Paul  observed  an  altar  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription,  Td  the  uiiknunm  Otd. 
In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Borne, 
there  were  ordinarily  three  altars ;  the  first 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  in- 
cense was  burnt  and  libations  offered ;  the 
second  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  it  they  sacrificed  the  victims; 
and  the  third  was  a  portable  altar,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  principal  altars  of  the 
Jews  were  those  of  inctnte,  of  bumt'Offer- 
iMg$,  and  the  altar,  at  table,  for  the  $ke»- 
bread. ^Aj.tab  is  also  used  among  Chris- 
tians, tat  the  communion-table. 

AL'TABAGE,  the  profits  arising  to  a 
priest  on  account  of  the  altar,  as  well  as 
the  offerings  themselves  made  upon  it. 

ALTERATIVES,  such  medicines  as  in- 
duce  a  fevourable  change  in  the  system, 
without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacua- 
tion. 

ALTERNATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
by  which  the  changes  in  any  number  of 
things  may  be  determined,    it  consists  of 
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mnlthtlying  the  numbers  one  into  another, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  possible 
changes. 

ALTH  JS'A,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which 
abounds  with  a  mild  mucilage,  and  is  of 
mat  efficacy  in  medicine  as  an  emollient. 
It  is  well  known  by  its  English  name,  the 
Uarsh-mallow. 

ALTIMETBY,  the  art  of  taking  heights 
by  means  of  a  quadrant,  and  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  sides  of  triangles 
having  equal  angles,  are  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  one  another. 

ALTIS'SIMO,  in  murie,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F  in  alt. 

ALTIS'TA,  in  music,  an  Italian  name 
for  the  vocal  performer  who  takes  the  ulto 
jn*tiao  part. 

AL'TITUDB,  the  height  of  an  object,  or 
its  elevation  above  that  plane  to  which  the 
base  is  referred ;  thus  in  mathematics,  the 
altitude  <rf  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  or 
nearest  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  base. 
The  altitude  of  an  object  is  the  elevation  of 
an  object  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  a  perpendicular  let  foil  to  that  plane. 

^AccBssiBLB  AJ.TITDDB  of  an  objcct,  is 

that  to  whose  base  there  is  access,  to  mea- 
sure the  nearest  distance  to  it  on   the 

ground,  from  any  place. Ibaccbssiblb 

Altitvdb  of  an  object,  is  that  to  whose 
base  there  is  not  free  access,  by  which  a 
distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  reason 
of  some  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood, 
or  the  like.  The  instruments  mostly  used 
in  measuring  altitudes,  are  the  quadrant, 
theodolite,  geometrical  square  Une  of  sha- 
dows, ftc ^Altituob  or  thb  Etb,  in 

perspective,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  geometrical  planc-^ALTi- 
TUDB  or  A  Stab,  &c.,  in  astronomy,  the 
height  of  any  star,  &c  above  the  hmizon, 
or  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  hmicon.  This 
altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent, 
the  rat' 


ding  as  it  is  reckoned  from  

sensible  horizon,  and  the  difterence  be- 
tween these  two  is  termed,  by  astronomers, 

the  parallax  of  altitude. ^Altitudbs  op 

MoDBTAiNs  may  be  determined  either  by 
trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer;  for  as 
the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
diminish  as  we  rise,  so  the  fell  of  the  ba- 
rometer determines  the  elevation  of  any 
placew  If  very  |n(«Bt  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, their  altitude  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  length  of  shadowi^  moveable  staves, 
&c. 

ALTO,  or  ALTO  TENOUE,  in  music, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  gpreat 
vocal  scale  which  lies  between  the  mezzo 
toprano  and  the  tenor,  and  which  is  as- 
si^ued  to  the  highest  natural  adult  male 
voice.  In  scores,  it  always  signifies  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

ALTO  RELIEVO,  in  sculpture,  a  rep- 
resentation of  figures  and  other  objects 
against  a  fiat  surface;  differing  from  basf 
relievo  only  in  the  work  being  much  more 
brought  forward. 

ALIJM,  a  fossil,  salt,  and  mineral,  of  an 
acid  tast^  which  leaves  in  the  month  a 


sweetness,  accompanied  by 
astringencv.  There  are  two  sorts  of  alua^ 
the  natural  and  the  artificiaL  In  a  natural 
state,  it  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  puiices, 
and  the  counties  oi  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
Enft^and.  On  account  of  its  astringent 
quiditiee,  it  is  used  in  several  mechanic 

arts,  and  in  medidne. Ahvn  Si.atk.  a 

slaty  rock,  found  abundantly  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  from  it  is  obtained, 
by  a  complicated  process,  the  largest  part 
of  the  alum  of  commerce.— —A1.V11  Stohb, 
a  mineral,  of  a  greyish  or  ydlowish-white 
colour.  It  is  found  at  Tola,  in  Italy,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  hj 
simply  subjecting  it  to  routu^  and  lizivi- 
ation. 

ALUinNA,  an  earth  which  is  the  basU 
ofclay,  basalt,  slate,  Ac  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  mankind,  for  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  heat 
anU>le  land,  and  is  the  base  of  all  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain. 

ALUldlNITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  snow- 
white  colour,  dull,  and  opaque;  fivnnd 
chiefly  near  Halle,  in  Saxonv. 

ALU'MINOUS,  an  iqppdlation  given  to 
such  things  as  partake  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  alum. 

ALVEA'ILIUM  properly  signifies  a  bee- 
hive, firom  alreiM,  a  channd,  or  cavity. 
Henc^  Altbabicii,  among  an^omists, 
denotes  the  hollow  ot  the  amide,  or  outer 

ALTEOLATE,  in  botany,  mi  epithet 
applied  to  the  receptacle  when  it  is  divided 
into  open  cells,  like  a  honey-oomb,  with  a 
seed  lodged  in  each. 

ALTEOLUS,  in  natural  history,  piro- 
perly  denotes  one  of  those  waxen  cells, 
whereof  the  combs  in  bee-hives  consist. 
^Altbolos,  in  anatomy,  is  the  socket- 
like  cavity  in  the  jaws,  wherein  each  of  the 
teeth  is  fixed.-^Ai.TBOi.i;s  is  also  the 
name  given  to  a  marine  fossiL-  The  aheoH 
are  of  a  conic  shape,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  odls,  hke  so  many  bee-hives, 
jmnted  into  one  another,  with  a  siphuncn- 
las,  or  pipe  of  oommnnicatioii,  like  that  of 
the  nautuus. 

AL'VEUS,  a  boat  formed  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  hollovred  out,  which  was  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  one  of  which, 
according  to  Ovid,  Romulus  and  Remna 
were  exposed. 

AMADOU,  or  GERMAN  TIMBER:  a 
fungus  found  chiefij  in  old  oaks  and  ash 
trees.  It  is  boiled  in  water,  dried,  beaten, 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  again 
dried  for  use.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
sorteoing  corns. 

AMAL'GAM,  or  AMAL'GAMA,  the  mix- 
ture of  mercury  with  some  other  metaL 
Amalgams  are  used  either  to  render  a  me- 
tal fit  to  be  spread  on  some  works,  as  in 
gilding,  or  else  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
Thore  are  two  methods  generally  used  in 
the  making  of  amalgams.  The  first  is 
merely  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and 
without  heat :  the  second  is  by  ftuinir  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  by 
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addini;  to  h,  when  flised,  the  intended 
quantity  of  mercuiT.  An  amalgua  of  tin 
and  mercoiy  is  used  finr  looking-RlaMet. 

AMALGAMATION,  tlie  operation  of 
mixinc  qniekiiher  wiUi  lome  other  uietaL 

AM'aBANTH.  a  plant  cultivated  in  the 
Indies  and  South  Anterica,  and  Ikmed  for 
the  beant^  with  which  the  ctrioun  are  ele< 
gantly  mixed  in  iu  leaTes.  By  ancient 
poeu  the  amaranth  waa  made  the  emblem 
of  immortality,  in  consequence  of  iU  flowers 
retaining  their  c«doaxa   after  they   were 

plucked  and  dried. Amabarthus,  in 

the  Liniuean  system,  is  a  cenus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  arc  many  varieties. 

AMA'RUM,  in  mineralogy,  sulphate  of 
naagnesia,  or  Epsom  salts;  a  genus  of  mi- 
neral substances,  daas  solft,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting 
In  heat. 

AMAHUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  ct 
earth%  of  the  dasa  $iKee$f  consisting  of 
silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia, 
atnnuna,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

AMARTL'LIS,  Lilt  Aspuodbl;  a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  which  there  are  se« 
Tend  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

AMARTNTHIA,  festivab  anciently  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Diana  at  Amwyn- 


,  a  village  of  EubcDa. 
•ATEUE,  a  p« 


person  having  a  taste  for 
a  particular  urt,  yet  not  professing,  nor 
being  dependent  on  it. 

AMAtCKRII  "MvncxTLi,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  those  muscles  ot 
the  tje»  that  draw  them  sideways,  and  as- 
sist m  o^ng.  The  axatobii  muscum 
are  generaDy  called  the  obtiqnu$  tvperior, 
or  troehUariB,  and  the  tbliqmt  inferior, 

AMAURO'BIS,  among  physicians,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eye^  otherwise   called  gutta 


AM'AZONS,  a  nation  of  fiemale  warriors. 
who  are  siid  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
Asia  Minor.  According  to  tradition,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
Gredc  writers,  they  pomitted  no  males  to 
icnde  among  them,  but  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  ot  the  neighbouring  nations 
BBcrely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their 
conmanity.  Their  nude  diildren  they 
either  kiUed  or  sent  back  to  their  fathers, 
but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  bnnied  off  the  ri^  breast,  that  this 
part  of  the  body  migfat  not  impede  them  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  It  was  from  this  prac- 
tiee  that  they  derived  the  name  of  Ama- 
sons,  t.  c  wanting  a  breast.  Their  exist- 
ence, however,  hiM  not  only  been  contro- 
verted, but  ridieuled  and  treated  as  fabu- 
lous, by  I>r.  Bryant,  in  his  Analyns  of  An- 
cient  Mythology,  md  even  by  some  ancient 
writers.  But  still  there  are  too  many  ccn- 
cnrrait  testunonies  in  their  fovonr  for  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  altogether  crea- 
tiom  of  the  fancy.  The  last  account  we 
have  of  them  is  about  830  vears  before 
Christ,  when  their  queen,  Thalcstris,  made 
a  visit  to  Alexander  <tf  Macedon,  at  the 
head  of  aOO  of  her  Amazcms,  having  left  the 
fcst  of  her  troops  behind^—-— The  old  geo- 


Riqphcrs  gave  the  name  of  Amabonia  to  a 
larfce  tract  of  country  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  because  Orellsna,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  country,  relatM,  that  as 
he  Mukd  up  the  stupendous  river  MaramHi, 
'  I,  which  inundates  and  fertilises 


the  land  as  -  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  he  found 
on  its  banks  a  nation  of  armed  women,  who 
made  war  on  the  neighbouring  pectple. 

AMBARVA'LIA,  a  festiv J  among  the 
Romans,  celebrated  annually  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  procure  a  plenteous  har< 
vest. 

AMBAS'SADOR,  the  representative  of 
one  sovereign  power  to  another,  to  nhich 
he  is  sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassa- 
dors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
An  ordinary  ambassador  resides  perma- 
nently at  the  foreign  coart  to  which  he  is 
accredited;  and  his  duties  consist  chiefly 
in  transmitting  such  intelligence  as  Ls  likely 
to  interest  his  own  court.  Ambassadors 
extraordinary  are  sent  on  some  important 
occHsion,  and  are  generally  surrounded  with 
superior  pomp  and  splendour;  but  tlisy 
quit  the  country  as  soon  as  the  affair  is 
despatched.  The  persons  of  ambas'sadors 
are  sacred,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  bostiU- 
ties  break  out  between  two  nations,  the 
respective  ambassadors  are  permitted  to 
depart  without  molestation. 

AM'BEB,  a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, mostly  semitransporent,  or  opaque, 
and  of  a  glossy  surfiace.  This  curious  pro- 
duction of  nature  is  inflammable,  and, 
when  heated,  yields  a  strong  and  bitumi- 
nous odour.  Its  most  extraordinarjr  pro- 
perties are  those  ci  attracting  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  a  slight  friction,  straws, 
and  other  surrounding  objects;  and  of  pro- 
ducing sparks  of  fire,  visible  in  the  dark. 
Many  thousand  years  before  the  science  of 
electricity  had  enteied  the  mind  of  man, 
these  su^rising  qualities  were  known  to 
exist  in  amber,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  eleetrum.  The  Romans,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  vegetable  juice,  named  it  tueeinum;  by 
the  Arabs  it  is  denominated  umbra,  whence 
the  French  vk-rite  it  am&re,  and  the  En^h 
amfttfr.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  set 
up.  respecting  the  nature  of  amber.  By 
some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  resinous  gum, 
oozing  from  pines,  and  falling  on  the  earth, 
or  into  the  sea;  by  others,  a  fossile  formed 
in  the  earth,  and  washed  ashore  by  the  sea; 
and,  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  an  animal  product, 
nearlv  resembling  wax.  He  relates,  that 
the  old  pine-forests  are  inhabited  by  a  large 
species  of  ants  which  form  hills  of  about 
SIX  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  generally 
in  these  ancient  forests,  or  in  places  where 
they  have  been,  that  fossil  amber  is  found. 
Thi«  substance  is  not  hard,  like  that  taken 
up  on  the  shores  of  Prussia  >  it  has  the 
consistence  of  honev,  or  of  half-melted 
vrax :  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  com- 
mon amber:  it  (fives  the  same  produce  by 
cbtoiical  analysis ;  and  it  hardens,  like  the 
other,  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Insects  are  found  in  amber ;  among  these. 
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•ntfl  an  always  the  moat  i;eneral ; 
stances  that  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Gar- 
tanner's  opinion. 

AMBERGRIS,  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-co- 
loured inflammable  substance,  variegated 
like  marble,  remarkably  light,  and  when 
heated  emitting  a  fragprant  odour.  It  is 
found  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Tariotts  tropical  countries ;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic  whale, 
having  frequentW  been  met  with  in  the  in- 
testines of  that  flsh.  It  is  very  much  ad- 
mired in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  made 
use  of  to  flavour  luxurious  dishes :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  highly  valued  aa  an  article  of 


AMBUR'BIUM,  or  AMBURITIA,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  a  solemn  procession  made 
by  the  Romans  round  the  dtv,  in  which 
they  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  sacrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  that 
threatened  the  city. 

AMBUSCA'DE,  or  AM3USH,  in  the 
military  art,  properly  denotes  a  place  where 
soldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till  they  find  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  the  enemy.  These 
words  are  also  applied  literally  and  meta- 
phoricallv  to  any  mode  of  concealment 


adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stratagem. 
AJfEN',  in  Scripture  lanraage,  a  ' 
finrmula,  or  conclusion  to  aU  prayer,  signi- 


ftring  eerily,  or  »•  be  it. 

AMENDE  HONORABLE,  (French), an 
infamous  kind  of  punishment  formeriy  in- 
flicted in  France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or 
sacrilegious  persons,  who  were  to  go  naked 
to  the  shirt,  with  a  torch  in  theb  hand, 
and  a  rope  about  their  nedc,  into  a  church 
OT  a  court,  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  court, 
and  the  injured  puty. The  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  indicates  that  an  open 
apology  is  made  for  an  offence  or  injury 
done. 

AMENTA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of 
idants,  bearing  catkins;  aa  the  poplar,  ha- 
sel,  beech,  &c 

AMER'CEMENT,  a  pecuniary  pnniah- 
ment  imposed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy  of 
the  court.  AmeroemenU  differ  from  fines, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  defined,  and 
the  former  are  proportioned  to  the  fault,  ot 
more  properly  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  statute  of  Magna  Charta  <»• 
dains,  that  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced 
for  a  small  frnilt,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence,  by  his  peers  and  equals. 

AMERICANISM,  anv  word  or  phrase 
in  general  use  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  which  deviates  from  the 
En^h  standard.  Of  these,  a  great  po- 
portion  are  mere  vulgarisms  ana  technical 
words  of  local  character,  originally  taken 
firom  diffierent  counties  in  England,  by  the 
first  emigrants— io  whom  also  that  drawl- 
ing nasu  pronunciation  may  be  attributed; 
others  are  words  formeriy  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  hut  which  have  become  obso- 
lete; while  muBj  are  of  modem  coinage, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  the  caprice  or  affec- 
tation of  their  transatlantic  inventors,  who 
seem  to  deli|^t  in  the  use  of  extravi^nt 
and  far-fetched  terms  and  metaphiws.  But 
every  liring  lan^nage  is  subject  to  continual 
changes ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  hur^  community,  in  a  state  <tt  social  and 
political  actirity,  who  are  daily  developing 
new  and  characteristic  features,  will  fou 
to  exercise  their  share  of  influence  upon 
that  which  they  naturally  consider  aa  a 
part  of  their  inheritance,  indeed,  although 
these  idiomatic  infringements  on  the  purity 
of  our  language  deserve,  and  have  incurred, 
severe  reprehension,  both  firom  English 
and  American  critic^  and  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule has  been  unsparingly  applied ;  we  find, 
as  children  say,  that  "mocking  is  catching ;" 
and  the  colloquial  use  of  ^sienea*M«w  is 
growing  almost  aa  common  in  Great  Bri- 

AXBBOSIA  WAS  SVrrOSBD  TO  BBIfDBB  TBOSB  IKIIOBTAI.  WBO  VBD  Oil  IT. 


AM'BIlDBXTBB,  a  person  who  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  facility,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  that  the  generidity  of  people 
dtr  their  right  hands.— —In  law,  a  juror 
who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIEG'NiB  Ovbs,  in  the  heathen  sap 
crifices,  an  appellation  given  to  such  ewes 
as,  having  brought  forth  twins,  were  sacri- 
ficed together  with  their  two  lambs,  one  on 
each  side.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  sacrifices  to  Juno. 

AM'BIENT,  a  term  used  tar  such  bodies, 

lecially  fluids,  aa  encompass  others  on 
sides :  thus,  the  air  is  frequently  called 
an  ambient  fluid,  in  conseouence  of  being 
diffused  round  aU  terrestrial  bodies. 

AMBF'GENAL  HTrBBBOi.A,  in  mathe- 
matics, a  name  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order. 

AMHIIT  ov  A  FiavBB,  in  mathematics, 
the  perimeter,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by 
which  the  figure  is  bounded. 

AM'BITUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  act 
of  setting  up  for  some  magistracy,  or  office, 
and  formally  going  round  the  city  to  solicit 

the  interest  and  votes  of  the  people. 

Ambitus,  in  music,  signifies  the  puticular 
extent  of  each  tonc^  or  modification  of 
grave  and  sharp. 

AMBLIG'ONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
for  a  figure  that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLTG'ONITE,  a  nale-greeu  mineral, 
marked  superficially  with  reddish  and  dark 
yellow  spots. 

AM'BLYGON,  in  geometry,  an  obtuse- 


anried  triangle. 
AMBLTOTIA,  in 


medicine,  a  term  finr 
dimness  of  sight. 

AMBRaSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  food  of  the  gods.  Hence,  what- 
ever is  vary  gratifying  to  the  taste  or  smell 

baa  been  termed  ambrotial. Also,  the 

name  of  a  small  shrab,  which  has  a  grateful 
smell  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 

AM'BRT,  a  place  in  which  are  deposited 
all  utensils  necessary  for  house-keeping. 
In  the  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  there  was 
an  office  under  this  denomination,  wherein 
were  laid  up  all  charities  finr  the  poor. 

AMBUBA'IiB,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
immodest  women,  who  came  firom  Syria  to 
Rome,  where  they  appeared  aa  minstMs, 
and  lived  by  nroatitution. 

AM'BULON,  a  tree,  the  friiit  of  which  u 
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tain,  aa  it  is  to  attribute  to  "  brother  Jon»- 
than"  every  aiarvdlona  atorr  or  monatroua 
fiction  of  the  preaa.  We  will  conclude  our 
brief  obaerrationa  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Web* 
ster  of  New  York,  who,  in  alluding  to  the 
preralence  of  certidn  nngrannnatical  forma 
of  speech,  aava,  "Barbvona  nations  may 
indeed  form  languagea;  but  it  ahould  he 
the  bnsinesa  of  civiliziedmen  to  purify  their 
language  from  barbarisms." 

AM'BTBTST,  a  preciona  atone,  gene^ 
rally  <^  a  vicrfet  <Nr  purple-riolet  colour,  and 
of  a  transparent  and  shining  nature.  The 
huea  of  diflinent  amethyats  are  aa  nurioua 
aa  the  tints  of  purple ;  that  ia,  aa  all  the 
mixtures  of  blue  and  red.  It  ia  alao  found 
otriouriess,  and  may  eeailjr  be  made  so  by 
putting  it  into  the  fire ;  in  which  state  it 
ao  resemblea  the  diamond,  that  ita  want  of 
hardneaa  aeona  the  only  way  of  distin- 
guishing it.  Amethyste  are  found  in  the 
east  and  West  Indies,  and  in  aereral  parts 
of  Europe ;  the  oriental  ones,  at  least  some 
of  the  finer  specimens,  being  so  hard  and 
bright,  as  to  equal  any  of  the  eolonred  gema 
in  value. 

AMETHT8TEA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  monogynia  order,  bdonging 
to  the  diandria  class. 

AMETHYSTINA,  ancient  garmenU  of 


I  purine  or  riolet 
AM£ 


ETHYSTIMU8,  in  conehology,  a 
^>ecie8  of  Venna,  of  an  ovate  ahape  and 
vK^et  colour,  with  perpendicular  strue.  It 
is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  breadth. 
>— -Ajibtht8tii(V8,  iu  ornithology,  a  beau- 
tiful species  of  troekilH$,  ot  homming-bird, 
of  Cayenne.— ^AiiBTBTaTiKiis,  in  ento- 
Boology,  an  insect  of  the  aj»i«  genus,  with 
black  body  and  violet  wings. 

AMIANTHUS,  an  incombustible  mine- 
ral flax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
and  wove  into  doth.  It  ia  mostly  found 
among  rocks. 

AMICTUS,  in  Soman  antiiiuity,  waa 
any  upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMIiX-SHIPS,  a  navid  term,  aignifying, 
in  the  middle  of  Uie  ship,  apj^ed  either  to 
length  or  breadth. 

AM'MON,  the  title  under  which  Jupiter 
waa  worshiped  in  Libya,  where  a  temple 
waa  erectea  to  him,  from  which  oracles 
were  deliv<ved  for  many  agea. 

AMMaNIA,  a  volatile  alkali,  which, 
when  in  ita  purest  state,  exists  only  in  the 
form  of  a  gas.  It  forms  a  li<}uid  when 
cooled,  and  ia  known  in  medicine  by  the 
name  <^  tfiriU  ef  kmrUhrm,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  nervous  system,  in  fitinting- 

fita,  is  wdl  known. ^Nitbatb  ov  Ah- 

■OBI A  is  formed  by  diluting  nitric  add 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  nitnma  oxyd^  or  exhihurating 

^^JOCONIAC,  or  GUM  AMMONIAC, 
ia  B  resinooa  aubstance  brought  ftum  the 
East  Indies  in  drops  or  grannlea.  The 
best  kind  is  of  a  ydlowish  colour  without, 

nsd  white  irithin. Sal  AmioifiAC,  a 

volatile  salt,  of  which  vaat  quantities  are 
thrown  out  by  Mount  Etna.  The  sal-am- 
BBoniae  used  in  the  shopa  is  artificial,  being 


cmnposed  of  a  volatile  alkaliBa  and  the 
add  at  sea-salt,  and  is  therefore  called  Jfa* 
riate  </  ^siaioNia.  When  pnre^  this  salt 
promotes  perntiration. 

AMMONI'TiE,  in  natural  history,  the 
eaniiut  asMNoais,  or  anake-stones,  which 
are  found  in  considerable  quantitiea  in  the 
alum  vrorks  in  Yoriuhir^  and  other  parts 
of  England.  They  are  made  up  of  dreles, 
like  the  rings  of  a  snake  rolled  up. 

AMMUNITION,  all  warlike  stores,  and 
especially  powcter,  ball,  bomba,  guns,  and 
otber^ weapons  necessvy  fbr  an  army. 

_,     fiance  proi 

oblirion  all  that  is  past'.    It  is 


.  ah  act  by  which  two  partic 
at  variance  promise  to  pardon  and  bury  in 
oblirion  all  that  is  past.  It  is  nmre  espe- 
ciaU^used  for  a  panlon  granted  by  a  prince 
to  hu  rebelliotts  subjects. 

AMCyMUM,  one  of  the  aronmtie  herbs 
formeriy  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies ;  whence  is  derived  the  word  stasiMy. 
In  the  Linntean  aystem,  it  is  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  monandria  daaa. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  law, 
of  lands  or  \ 

AMPELI'TES,  called  also  Pbabka- 
ciTxs,  or  Cabal  Coal,  is  a  hard,  opaque 
fossil,  inflammable  substance  of  a  olack 
colour.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  finest  is  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  fire  it  flamea  violently  at 
first,  continues  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long 
time,  and  finally  is  reduced  into  a  small 
portion  of  gray  aahes.  It  is  capable  of  a 
very  high  polish ;  and  is  manu&ctured  into 
toys,  snuD-boxes,  &C.,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  jet. 

AMPHIARTHBO'SIS,  in  anatomv,  a 
term  for  such  junctures  of  bones  as  have 
motion  similar  to  that  of  the  articulation 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  dass  of  animals  which 
live  equally  wdl  in  air  or  water,  such  as 
the  phocB  or  seal  tribe,  fkogs,  liaarda,  cro- 
codiles, eels,  water  serpents,  and  snakes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenadty  of  life. 
Cuvier  and  other  soologists  of  the  ivesent 
day  have  superseded  this  term  by  that  of 
RepHUa, 

AMPHIBIOL'ITHUS,  a  genus  of  petri- 
foctions  in  the  Linniean  sydem,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  part  of  an  amphibious 
animal  petrified. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
different  states  of  Greece.  The  amphic- 
tyons  at  first  met  regulariy  at  Ddphi, 
twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autumn; 
but  in  later  timea  they  assembled  at  the 
riUage  of  Anthela,  nearThermopyUe;  and 
decided  all  differences  between  any  of  the 
Grecian  states,  their  determinationa  bdng 
hdd  sacred  and  inviolable. 

AMPHIP'PI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  sol- 
«Uer8  who,  in  war,  used  two  horses  without 
saddles,  and  were  dextrous  enough  to  leap 
from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHIBO'LIA,  or  AMPHIBOL'OGY, 
in  rhetoric,  ambiguity  of  expression,  when 
a  sentence  conveys  a  double  meaning.  It 
is  distinguished  firom  an  equivocation, 
which  lies  in  a  single  word. 
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AMPHIDRO^IA*  an  Athenian  fettiTal 
celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  when  it  was  carried  round  the 
fire,  and  preaented  to  the  household  gods. 

AMPHIMAS'CHALI,  in  antiquity,  a 
name  giren  to  coats  with  two  sleeres,  worn 
only  by  freemen. 

AMFUKBJBTSAt  a  serpent  which  mores 
with  either  end  forward,  a  power  produced 
by  an  arrangement  of  300  <»  8U0  rings, 
through  its  length. 

ASlPHIS'CII.  the  name  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  Amphiscii, 
as  the  word  imports,  have  their  shadows 
one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north, 
and  at  the  other  towards  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 
Wnen  the  sun  is  m  its  senith  they  have 
no  shadow,  wherefore  Pliny  calls  tbem 
Atcii. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  antiquity,  a  spa- 
cious edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
with  a  number  of  rising  seats,  upon  which 
the  people  used  to  sit  and  behola  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  of  wUd  beasts,  and  other 
sports.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Aome,  were  capable  of  containing  from 
60,000  to  80,000  spect&tors.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the  arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fought ;  eavea, 
or  hollow  place  where  the  beasts  were 
kept;  podium,  or  projection  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  senators;  gradu»,  or 
benches,  rising  all  round  above  the  podium ; 
aditut,  or  entrances;  and  twmtfort«,  or 
gates  which  terminated  the  aditus. 

AMPHITRITE,  in  soologr,  the  name  of 
a  small  naked  sea  insect,  of  an  oblong  fi- 
gure, with  only  one  tentaculum,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  thread. 

AM'PHOBA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  amphmra  contained 
forty-eight  sextaries,  ana  was  equal  to 
about  seven  nllons  one  pint,  Eng^h  wine- 
measure;  and  the  Grecian,  or  Attic  am- 
phora, contained  one  third  more.  Amphora 
was  also  a  dry  measure  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  and  contained  three  bushels. 

AMPHORI'TES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
literary  contest  in  the  island  of  ^gina, 
where  the  poet  who  made  the  best  dithy- 
rambic  vorses  in  honour  of  Bacchus  was 
rewarded  with  an  ox. 

AMPHOTI'DES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
armour  or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by 
the  ancient  pugQes,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
versaries from  laying  hold  of  this  part. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  part  of 
a  discourse  or  speech,  wherein  a  crime  is 
ag|pravated,  a  praise  or  commendation 
heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an 
enumeration  of  cireumstanoes,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  proper  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  auditors. 

AMTLITUDE,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  th6  liast 
at  west  point  and  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or 

a  planet,  at  its  rising  or  setting. ^Am- 

ri.iTi7Dn  MAORBTicAji,  is  an  arc  of  the  ho- 
rizon contained  between  the  dfentre  of  the 


celestial  body  when  rising  <Nr  setting,  and 
tV  east  or  west  point  of  the  compass.  It 
is  Always  equal  to  the  difference  between 
Uie  triie  amplitude  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

AMPULliA,  an  ancient  drinking  vessd ; 
and  among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  idtar. 
The  ampulla  is  still  a  distinguished  vessd 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Eng^d 
and  France.  The  vessel  now  in  use  in 
Eng^d  is  of  the  purest  chased  gold,  and 
represents  an  eagle  with  expanding  wings 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  near  seven  inches 
in  height,  and  weighing  about  ten  onncea. 
It  was  deposited  in  the  Tower  by  the  gal* 
lant  Edward,  sumamed  the  Black  Prince. 

AM'PTX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  golden 
chain,  which  served  to  bind  the  hair  of 
horses,  and 
on  the  forehead. 

AM' U LET,  a  superstitious  charm  <» 
preservative  ^NgiinBt  mischief,  witchcraft, 
or  diseases.  They  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  animals,  and,  in  fiict,  of  every  thing 
which  fJMicy  or  caprice  suggested.  Some- 
times they  consisted  of  words,  characters, 
and  sentences,  rai^^  in  a  particular  order, 
and  engraved  upon  wood,  Ac,  and  worn 
about  the  neck,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  At  other  times  tbey  were  neither 
written  nor  en^nnived;  but  prepared  with 
many  superstitious  ceremomes,  great  re- 
gard being  usually  paid  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars. 

AMUSETTE,  a  small  one-pound  can- 
non, employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  re- 
gions ;  and  which  for  lightness  and  frudlity 
of  movement,  possesses  great  advantages. 

AMYGDALOID,  a  compound  mineral, 
composed  of  spheroidal  particles  or  vesi- 
cles of  lithomarge,  green  earth,  calc  nnr, 
and  steatite,  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  fine- 
grained green-stone,  or  wacke. 

AMYGDAIXXIDES  Lapis,  in  natural 
history,  a  stone  which  resembles  the  kernel 
of  an  almond.  It  is  the  petrified  spine  of 
the  sea-urchin. 

AM'ZEL,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  two  species  of  meruUe,  or  bhck- 
birds. 

A'NA,  a  name  given  to  amusing  miscel- 
lanies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of 
character,  and  incidents  relating  to  any 
person  or  subject.^ ^Aw a,  among  physi- 
cians, denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients which  immediately  precede  it  in 
prescriptions;  as  syrup  and  water,  ana,  aa 
or  a  Jii.  that  is,  of  syrup  and  water  each 
two  ounces. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  pven  to  a 
Christian  sect,  because  thev  objected  to 
in&nt  baptism,  and  baptized  again  those 
who  joined  them.  They  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  15S1,  immediately  after  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism.  At  first  they  preached  up 
an  entire  freeAam  from  all  subjection  to 
the  bivil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power; 
but  the  tenet  from  whence  they  take  their 
name,  and  which  they  stiU  maintain,  is 
their  re-baptizing  all  new  converts  to  their 
sect.    The  Baptists  of  En^nd  form  a  dis- 
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tinct  aeeC,  without  any  eonnexioa  witb  the 
aaaent  Anabaptirts  here  ipoken  oL 

ANAB'ASISy  the  title  of  Xenophon's 
deacription  of  the  yonnger  Cynu's  expedi- 
tion  against  his  brother,  in  which   the 

writer  Doic  a  principal  parU ^Anabasis, 

among  phyadans,  denotes  either  the  in> 
crease  or  at^meiitation  of  a  fever  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  any  partienlar  paroxynn. 

ANABBCNB,  in  me£einek  a 


of  the  sfdid  parts  by  aeri 

ANACALTPTB'RIA,  in  antaqaitv,  fesU- 
tals  among  the  Oredcs  on  the  third  day 
after  marri^e^  when  the  bride  was  allowed 
to  take  off  her  veil,  which  she  had  till  that 
time  worn. 

ANACAR'DIUM,  or  CASHBW-iitrT 
TRBB,  a  nattre  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  90  feet.  The 
frmt  is  as  large  as  an  mange,  and  fiill  of 
an  acid  jnice,  which  is  frequently  nsed  in 
Making  punch;  and  at  the  apex  grows  a 
kidney-snaped  nut,  the  kemd  of  which  is 
sweet  and  pleasant^  but  between  it  and 
the  shcU  is  a  thick  hquid,  of  such  a  caustic 
nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips 
touch  it  th(7  will  he  immediately  blistered. 

ANACATHAB'818,  in  medicine,  a  cleans- 
ing of  the  lungs  by  expectoration.^ This 

term  is  likewise  apphed  by  divines  to  the 
clearing  up  of  dbscnie  passa^  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  spiritual  interpretation. 

ANACAMPTBlUA,in  ecclesiastical  aii- 
taquitr,  ediAees  adjacent  to  churches,  de- 
signed fiir  the  entertainment  of  strangow 
anid  the  poor. 

ANACfAMFTICS,  the  term  ibrmerly 
used  to  dknote  that  branch  of  the  science 
ef  optics  which  is  now  called  oo/spfrjes. 

ATTACH  RON  I  SMTin  Uterature,  an 
error  with  respect  to  chronology,  wha«by 
an  event  is  j^aeed  earlier  than  it  really 
happened;  in  which  sense  it  stands  oppo- 
site to  MiaehroBism. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics 
which  considers  tiie  refraction  of  light. 

ANACLBTB'RIA,  a  solemn  festjval  ce- 
lebrated by  the  andents,  when  their  kings 
or  princes  came  of  ag^  and  assiimed  the 
fcins  of  government. 

ANACLINOFALB,  Muong  the  ancient 


d  of  wrestlings  performed  on 
the  ground;  the  combatants  voluntarily 
throwiMcthemsdves  down  ft»  that  purpose. 
ANACREONTIC  Ybbsb,  in  ancient 
poetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  its 
being  mudi  used  br  the  poet  Anacreon.  It 
eeasuted  of  three  feet,  generally  spondees 
aad  iambies»  sometimes  an^Mests,  and  was 
pettuliariy  distinguished  for  aoflness  and 


ANACLINTSnUA;  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
'  pillows  on  the  dimng-bed,  whereoil  the 


ANACOLUTHON,  in  grammar  or  rhe- 
toric, a  want  of  coherency,  generally  aris- 
ing from  inafttention  on  the  part  of  the 


ANACOLTPTA,  an  Indian  plant,  the 
juice  of  wlich  is  a  preservative  ^^st  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  capella. 

ANADBHA,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 


of  the  head,  wherewith  rictors  at  the  sbp 
cred  games  had  their  temples  bound*  and 
idso  worn  by  the  Grecian  women. 

ANADIPLCSIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  which  the  last  word  or  words  of 
a  sentence  are  repeated  at  the  beginning 

ANiEflTHETICB.  Substances  which 
produce  insensibility  apparently  by  sas. 
pending  eertsin  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system:  among  these  the  vapour 
of  ether  and  of  chloroform  are  the  most 
mansgeable.  and  have  lately  attracted  much 
notice  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
snrrical  operations  under  their  inflaence. 

ANAGRAM,  the  change  of  one  word  or 
phrase  into  another,  by  the  transposition 
of  its  letters.  They  were  very  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  occasionally  con- 
tained some  happy  allusion ;  but,  perhaps, 
none  were  more  appropriate  than  the  ana- 
gram made  by  Dr.  Bnmey  on  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  Nile,  just  after  that  import- 
ant  victory  took  place:  Uobatio  Nblsoit, 
"Honor  nt  a  Nilo."  They  are  freauently 
employed  satirically,  or  jestinglv,  witn  little 
aim  beyond  that  of  exercisinic  tne  ingenuity 
of  their  authors.  Thus,  if  the  reader  were 
to  transpose  the  letters  contained  in  the 
title  of  the  Queen,  Hsa  most  obacious 

MaJBSTT     AUIXAIfDRINA     VlCTOBIA  I      he 

would  find  that  the  following  anagram 
might  be  formed  of  them :  "  Ah  !  mp  eirtrm' 
ragant  joeo-»eriou$  radical  Minitter."  Now 
it  may  be  difflcult  to  imagine  any  thine 
more  ridiculous  or  inapplicable  than  such 
an  exclamation,  yet  one  half  of  the  ana- 
grams in  existence  are  not  a  whit  more 
absiu^  CA  few  more  anagrams  are  inserted 
between  the  marginal  rules,  hut  the  only 
ones  for  which  we  claim  originality  are 
those  on  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington: in  the  latter  the  redundant  letter 
k  may  well  be  allowed  to  stand  for  his  nu- 
meroos  orders  of  knighthood,  and  his  long 
career  of  saccessfol  valour  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Kxioht  pmrexcelUnee.2 

ANALE'CTA,  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  different  works.-'^^With  the  ancients. 
Analeeta  signified  a  servant  whose  business 
it  was  to  gather  up  what  fell  firom  the  Uble% 

ANALEMUfA,  in  geometry,  a  projec- 
tion  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  medicine,  restoratives 
which  serve  to  repair  the  strength,  and  to 
raise  the  depressed  spirits. 

AN'ALOGUB.  In  comparative  anatotny, 
an  oigan  which  resembles  another  in  its 
functtonal  relations ;  thus,  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  analogous  to  the  wing  of  the  flying 
lizard,  and  to  the  wing  of  an  insect,  though 
it  be  not  in  its  structural  relations  the  cor- 


espondiug  organ  of  the  body. 
J&AL'5GY,a ^ 


,  a  ceriain  relation  and  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  things,  which 
in  other  respects  are  entirely  different.  Or 
it  may  be  defined,  an  important  pirocess  of 
reasoning,  by  which  we  infer  similar  ef- 
fects and  phenomena  fIrom  similar  causes 
and  events.  A  great  part  of  our  philosophy 
has  no  other  foundation  than  analogy. 

ANALTSIS,  in  chemistry,  is  the  sepa- 
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rstion  of  anj  substance  into  its  constitaent 
parts,  to  ascertain  their  nature,  ralatiTe 
proportions,  and  their  mode  of  union.— 
Analysis,  among  mathematicians,  is  the 
art  of  discovering  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of 
a  proposition,  or  its  possibility  and  impos- 
sibility. This  is  done  by  supposing  the 
proposition,  such  as  it  is,  true;  and  exa- 
mining what  follows  from  thence,  until  we 
arrive  at  some  evident  truth,  or  some  im- 
possibility, of  which  the  first  proposition  is 
a  necessarv  consequence ;  and  from  thence 
establish  the  truth  or  impossibility  of  that 
proposition.— —Araltsis,  among  gram- 
marians, is  the  explaining  the  etymology, 
construction,  and  other  properties  of  words. 
—The  analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  pro- 
perly called  specious  arithmetic,  or  al^bra ; 
the  analysu  of  infinite  quantities  is  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  differential  calculus. 

^Analysis  is  also  used  for  a  brie^  but 

methodical,  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
a  science ;  in  which  sense  it  is  neariy  syno- 
nymous with  what  is  termed  a  synopsis. 

ANAMNE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  things  treated  of  before; 
which  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation. 

ANAHORPHaSIS,  in  perspective  and 
painting,  the  representation  of  some 
either  on  a  plane  or  curved  surfis..,  _. 
formed,  or  distorted;  which  in  a  certain 
point  of  view  appears  regular  and  in  just 
proportion. 

ANA'NAS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  bro- 
tnelia,  commonly  called  pine-i4>ple,  from 
the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the  cones  of 
firs  and  pines. 

ANAPH'OBA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  which 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  word 
or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  several  suc- 
cessive sentences.— Anaphora,  in  astro- 
nomy, an  ascension  or  rising  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  sodiac  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  by  the  daily  course  of  the  heavens. 

ANAPLESOT'ICS,  in  pharmacy,  such 
medicines  aa  promote  the  growth  of  flesh 
in  wounds  ana  ulcers. 

ANAR'CHI,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  the  Athenians  to  the  four  super- 
numenuy  days  in  their  year,  in  which  they 
had  no  magistrates. 

AN'ABCHT,  a  society  without  a  go- 
vernment, or  where  there  is  no  supreme 
governor. 

A'NAS,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  antertt,  of  which 
there  are  about  100  species. 

ANA8TALTIC8,  in  phaimaey,  astringent 
or  styptic  medicines. 

ANASTAT-ICA,  in  botany,  the  rose  of 
Jericho. 

ANASTROPHE,  in  rhetori(i,  the  inver- 
sion of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  the  placing 
them  out  of  their  natural  order. 

ANATH'EMA,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, imports  whatever  is  set  apart,  sepa- 
rated, or  divided;  but  the  word  is  most 
usually  intended  to  express  the  cutting  off 
a  person  from  the  privileges  of  society,  and 
from  communion  with  the  faithfrd.  The 
anathema  differs  from  simple  excommuni- 
cation, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  attended 


with  curses  and  ezeeratioBS.  Anathemaa 
are  judiciary  and  abjuratoryi  the  fonncr 
can  only  be  denounced  by  a  oooneil,  a  pope, 
or  a  bishop:  the  latter  makes  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  ot  abjuration,  the  convert  being 
obliged  to  anathematize  the  heresy  hi 
abjures. 

ANATOMY,  the  act  of  disseetfuy  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  strme- 
ture,  and  the  nature,  uses,  and  ftmcttons 
of  their  several  parts;  also  the  knowled^ 
of  the  human  body  derived  firom  such  dis- 
sections and  examinationa.  Anatomy  is 
divided  into  kunutn  and  eompmrmtiM.  Hu- 
man anatomy  is  that  v^iich  la  employed  oa 
the  human  body;  comparative  anatoaay, 
that  which  is  employed  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  these  serving  for  the  more 
accurate  distinctioBs  of  several  parts,  and 
supplying  the  defects  of  human  subjects. 
As  a  phBoaophic  inqvirr,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that  it  is  imposnble  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  conformation  of  our  own 
bodies :  as  a  religious  one,  it  will  not  fe£l 
to  impress  us  with  the  most  becoming 
ideas  of  our  Creator. 

AN'CESTORS,  those  from  whom  a  per- 
son is  descended  in  a  direct  line,  the  fotker 
and  mother  not  included.  The  law  makes 
a  difference  between  ancesUvs  and  prede- 
cessors, the  fljrst  being  n>plied  to  a  natural 
person,  as  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  and 
the  latter  to  a  body  politi<^  as  a  bishop  and 
his  predecessors.  We  say  likewise,  a  prince 
and  his  predecessors,  to  signify  the  kings 
that  have  reined  before ;  but  we  never  say 
a  king  and  his  ancestors,  unless  he  is  by 
birth  descended  of  his  predecessors. 

AN'CESTRT,  the  hne  of  ancestors  or 
forefiithers  from  which  any  person  is  de- 
scended. 

AN'CHOR,  d  heavy,  strong,  crooked  in- 
strument of  non,  east  or  dropped  fimn  a 
ship  into  the  water  to  retain  her  in  a  eosi- 
venient  station  in  a  harbour,  road,  mr  river. 
Anchors  were  originally  mere  vroghts :  at 
present  they  are  intended  to  fosten  te  the 
ground  as  hooks.  They  are  contrived  so  aa 
to  sink  into  the  earth  aa  soon  as  they  readi 
it,  and  to  hold  a  great  strain  befbre  they 
can  be  loosened  or  dislodged.  Every  ship 
has,  or  ought  to  have^  three  prindpal  an- 
chors, with  a  cable  to  each,  vis.  the  •kett, 
the  bett  bower,  and  the  awuM  bower,  so 
called  ttota  their  usual  situation  on  the 
ship's  bows.  There  are  besides  small  an- 
chOTS  for  moving  a  ship  fWmi  place  to  place 
in  a  haiboor  or  river,  where  there  may  not 
be  room  or  wind  for  sailing;  these  are  the 
etream-anikcir,  the  hedge,  and  the  grmmteL 
The  last,  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for 
boats. 

AN'CHORAGE^  the  ground  that  is  it 
for  holding  the  anchor ;  also  the  duty  taken 
of  ships  for  the  use  of  the  haven  where 
they  cast  anchor. 

ANCHORET,  AN'CHbRITE,  or  AN* 
ACU;ORET,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a 
hermit,  or  one  who  voluntarily  livea  fpart 
firomtbe  world.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, retirement  tnm  the  world  has  been 
considered  aa  facilitating  the  attafaiment  of 
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B  virtaoas  lifie.  In  E^t  and  STxiii,  where 
Chriatianity  became  blended  with  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the  an- 
chorets were  most  namerous;  and  from 
those  who  lived  in  cells,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  church,  the  convents  of  a  later  period 
sprung,  which  were  filled  with  inmates 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
bloodshed  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages. 

ANCHOTT,  a  smaU  sea-ftsh  much  used 
in  sauce;  it  is  so  like  the  common  sprat, 
that  the  latter  is  often  pickled  and  sold 


ANCHTLO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  stififhess 
or  immobility  of  the  ioints,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  often  connectM  with 
deformities  of  the  limbs.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  joints. 

ANCOTTT,  in  the  iron  w«nks,  a  piece  of 
half-wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  hundred  wd^t,  of  the  shape  of  a  bar 
at  the  middle,  but  rude  and  unwrought  at 
the  ends.  It  is  afterwards  sent  to  a  forge 
called  a  chafery,  where  the  ends  are  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle  and  the  whole 
is  made  into  a  bar. 

ANCTBR,  in  surgery,  the  fibula  or  but- 


ton bv  which  the  lips  of  wounds  axe  held 
together. 

ANCITBITUS,  in  medicine,that  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  which  they  seem  to  contain 
sand. 

ANCTliE,  Mr  ANCIIE,  in  antiquity,  a 
small  brazen  shield  which  fell,  as  was  pre- 
tended, from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  when  a  voice  was  heard,  de- 
daring  that  Bome  should  be  mistress  of 
the  wMld  as  long  as  she  should  preserve 
this  \kotf  budder. 

ANCTLOBLEPH'ARON,  in  medidne,  a 
disease  of  the  eye  which  closes  the  eyelids. 

AMCTLOGLOSSUM,  in  medicme,  a 
eontnction  of  the  ligaments  of  Uie  tongue 
so  as  to  hin^wr  the  speech. 

ANDA'BATJB,  in  antionity,  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots, 
fixii^  blindfisld,  the  hdmet  covoing  their 

ANDANTE,  in  musi^  the  Italian  term 
fur  exact  and  just  time  in  playing,  so  as  to 
keep  the  notes  distinct  fit>m  each  other. 

Abdaittb   laboo,  signifies  that  the 

nmsie  must  be  slow,  the  time  exactly  ob- 
served, and  each  note  distinct. 

AND  ANTITfO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 
fior  gently  tender;  somewhat  slower  than 


ANDBAPODI8TE8,  in  antiquity,  dea- 
lers in  slaves,  being  in  general  kidnappers 
that  stole  children  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them. 

ANDS01DE8,  in  mechanics,  a  term  used 
to  denote  an  automaton  in  the  figure  of  a 
man,  which,  br  means  of  certain  springs 
and  other  mecnanical  contrivances,  is  en- 
abled to  walk,  and  perform  other  actions 
of  a  man.  The  constructiop  of  an  an- 
droides  is  justly  supposed  to  indicate  great 
skill  in  meehanics,  and,  with  that  of  various 


other  automata,  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  ingenious  miods. 

ANDRO'GYMOUS.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  planU  bearing  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  root,  without  any  mixture  of 
hermaphrodites. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
northern  constellation  consisting  of  nu- 
meroiu  stars.  It  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained,  and  is  situated 
behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus. 
— Andbombda,  in  botany,  is  the  marsh 
cystus.  In  entomology,  a  species  otpapilio, 
found  in  Italy. 

ANEMOM'ETEB,  an  instrument  used 
for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind.  Various  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  pu^rpose ;  the  first  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Wcufius,  who  described  it 
in  1709;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  been  since  made  upon  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  experiments  made  hj  Dr. 
Lind  vrith  his  anemometer,  he  found,  mone 
instance,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
such  as  to  be  equal  to  upwards  of  84  lbs. 
on  a  square  foot,  answering  to  a  velocity 
of  93  miles  per  hour  I 

ANEMONE,  a  beautiftil  flower,  origi- 
nalljr  brou|^htfrom  the  East,  but  now  much 
cultivated  in  our  garders.  The  word  sig- 
nifies properly  wind-fiower.  because  it  was 
supposed  that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind 
blew. 

ANEM'OSCOPE.  a  machine  shovring 
firom  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows.  This  is  done  hj  means  of  an  index 
moving  about  an  upneht  circular  plate, 
the  index  being  tumea  by  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  axis  by  an  upright  staff,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  fkne  moved  about 
by  the  wind.  Some  are  so  made  as;  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  note 
down  the  changes  of  the  wind  I  But  anj 
contrivance,  however  simple^  which  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  wind,  ia  ^operly 


AN'EROID  BAROMETER,  a  veeently 
invented  instrument  for  indicating  the  va- 
riations of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  dif- 
fering frx>m  the  ordinary  barometer  in  this, 
that,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  supports ; 
in  the  former,  the  differences  of  pressure 
are  measured  by  the  effect  produced  on  « 
metallie  tpring,  no  finid  being  employed. 

ANEURISM,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
swelling  of  an  artery,  attended  vrith  a  con- 
tinued pulsation.  Though  aneurisms  most 
frequentlv  happen  in  the  brachial  artery, 
yet  the  disorder  is  not  restrained  to  that 
part  alone :  for  they  may  arise  from  an  in- 
finite  number  of  eases,  both  external  and 
internal,  in  all  parts,  where  there  are  uiy 
arterial  trunks  or  considerable  branches 
distributed. 

AN'OBL.  the  name  pven  to  those  spi- 
ritual,  inteUigent  beings,  who  are  supposed 
to  execute  the  vrill  of  God,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  figurative,  and  at  others  in  a  literal 
sense.    The  number  of  angels  is  no  where 
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mentioned  in  scriptore;  bat  it  is  always 
represented  as  inunenseljr  great,  and  also 
that  there  is  a  subordination  «raong  them. 
Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  make  an  hier- 
archy of  nine  orders  of  angels.  But  be- 
sides these,  we  read  of  enl  angels,  the 
ministers  of  God's  wrath ;  as  the  destroying 
ang^l,  the  ang^  of  death,  the  angel  of 
Satan,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  fidlen  angels,  or  those  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  bat  fell  team  their  obe- 
dience into  sin,  and  were  expelled  the  re- 
gions of  light.  In  general,  good  and  bad 
angels  are  distiugnuhed  by  the  opposite 
terms  of  angels  of  licht,  and  angiels  of 
darkness. ^Arobi.,  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient gold  eoin  in  Eng^nd,  so  called  firom 
the  figure  of  an  angel  upon  it.  It  weighed 
fbur  pennyweights. 

ANOEL'ICA,  in  botany,  a  g;enas  of  the 
digynia  order,'  and  pentandna  class  of 
plants.  All  the  parts  of  angelica,  espeeiallr 
the  root,  have  a  frapant  aromatic  smel^ 
and  a  pleasant  bitterish  taste.  It  is  highly 
valuable  in  medicine.— -An oblic a,  in 
Grecian  antiquity,  a  celebrated  dance  per- 
formed at  their  feasts;  so  called,  because 
the  dancers  were  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
messengers. 

AN'GINA,  the  quinsy;  an  inflammatory 

disease  of  the  throat. ^Aif  oiita  Gaitobb- 

ROSA,  or  AauosA,  the  ulcerated,  malignant, 
putrid  sore  throat. 

ANOIOSPER'MIA,  a  term  fbr  such 
plants  of  the  class  didynamia  as  have  their 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  capsule  or  seed-vessel. 

AM'OLE,  in  geometry,  the  opening,  or 
mutual  incunation,  of  two  lines,  or  or  two 
or  more  planes,  meeting  in  a  point  called 
the  vertex,  or  angular  point.  Angles  are  of 
gpreat  use  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. They  make  one  half  the  subject 
of  trigonometry,  and  have  much  to  do  in 
geography,  astronomy,  &c.  When  they 
meet  perpendicularly,  it  is  called  a  right 
angle,  ana  is  90  detoees;  when  less  than  a 
right  angle,  it  is  called  an  acute  angle ;  and 
when  Iwger  than  a  ri^t  angle,  an  obtiut 
angle ;  when  two  circles  cross  each  other, 
it  IS  called  a  tpkerieal  angle ;  <Nr  two  curves, 
a  evrpt'Itnear  an[^e ;  and  the  an^es  made 

by  solids,  are  auled  tolid  angln. An- 

OLBS  IN  Mbcharics.  I.  AnffU^  ilireetion, 
is  that  comprehended  between  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  conspiring  fim:es.  8.  Jnale 
0/ elevation,  is  that  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  line  of  direction,  and  any  plane 
upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  whether 

horizontal  or  oblique. Anolb  or  Ihci- 

dbnck,  in  optics,  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  surfkce  of  any  medium  on 
which  it  falls.— —An  OLB  or  Lonoitvdb, 
in  astronomy,  the  angle  which  a  circle  of  a 
star's  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian 

at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. Anolb  or 

Paballax,  the  an^e  made  by  two  lines 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
planet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.— —Ah - 
oLBs,  IN  FoBTXPxcATioN,  BTC  Understood 
of  those  fbrmed  by  the  several  lines  used  in 
fortifying^  or  malung  a  place  defensible. 


AN'GLEB,  in  iehthyology,  the  Lophiiii 
Piscatorina  of  Liniutus ;  a  singular  ish, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fishing-<^,  firom  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  that  animal  in  the  tadpole  state.  lu 
head  is  much  bigger  than  its  whole  body, 
and  its  mouth  is  prodigiously  wide. 

AN'OLICISM,  an  idiom  of 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Enp^sh. 

AN'GLING,  the  art  of  eunuuringfish  with 
a  hook,  which  has  been  previously  baited 
with  a  small  fish,  a  vrarm,  or  a  fly,  &c.  The 
best  season  for  angling  is  (hmi  April  to  Oc- 
tober: the  cooler  the  weather,  in  the  hot- 
test months,  the  better;  but  in  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the  most 
promising.  A  doudy  day,  after  a  moon- 
light night,  is  always  &vourable;  as  the 
fish  avoid  fieeding  by  moonlij^t,  and  are 
therefore  hungij.  Warm,  lowering  days  are 
always  coveted  by  anglers. 

ANGLaSAX'ON,  the  name  of  the  people 
called  Angles,  who  with  the  Saxons  «id 
some  other  German  tribes,  flourished  in 
En^and  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romany  about  the  year  400;  and  wlw  in- 
troduced their  language,  government,  and 

customs. ^AHaiK>-SAxoN  Lanouaob.  Afr 

ter  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Ang^ 
and  Saxons,  the  Saxon  became  the  pre- 
valent tongue  of  that  eoontry;  and  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  English  language 
exhibits  the  peculiar  case,  where  languages 
of  tvro  different  stocks  are  blended  into  one 
idiom,  which  by  the  cultivation  of  a  free 
and  active  nation  and  highly-gifted  mi>ds, 
has  jnown  to  a  powerful,  organised  whole. 

ANGUIIfEAJi,  denotes  something  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  a  snake,  anauit. 
Hence  we  say,  anguinenl  enrve^  hyperbola, 
verse,  &c. 

AN'GUIS,  mr  Snakb,  in  aoology,  a  genns 
belonging  to  the  class  mw^iUMf  order  aer- 
pentee. 

ANGUSTU'RA  Cobtbz,  a  bark,  which 
comes  ftom  the  Spanish  main,  and  is  a 
powerful  bitter. 

AN'HIMA,  in  omitholovy,  a  Brataian 
bird,  resembling  in  some  iMrree  a  erane;- 
firom  which,  however,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  birds,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  slender 
horn,  inserted  a  little  above  the  origin  of 
iu  beak ;  its  wings  too  have  eaeb  a  horn 
of  this  land,  growing  ont  of  the  fore-part 
of  the  bone. 

ANHIN'GA,  in  ornithology,  an  extreme- 

a  beautiful  water-fowl  of  the  Brazils,  about 
e  sise  of  a  common  duck.  It  feeds  on 
fish,  and  is  a  species  of  the  plotos. 

AN'IMA,  among  divines  and  naturalists, 
denotes  the  soul,  or  principle  <rf  life  in 

animals. ^Anika  Murdi,  a  phrase  for- 

meriy  used  to  denote  a  oertain  pure  ethe- 
real substance  or  spirit  which  is  dillhsed 
throi^h  the  mass  M  the  world,  organising 
and  actuating  the  wh<de  and  the  different 

parts. AnimA;  among  chemists,  denotes 

the  volatile  or  spirituous  port  of  bodies. 

Anima  is  also  used  for  the  jannajfit  of  ve- 
getation in  plants. 

AN'IBIAL.  a  Uving  body  endued  with 


sensation  and  spontaneoiu  i 
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4u^ifBi«lMd  from  : 


tal  ercBtBTC,  aa 


-Ahimai^  bo- 
eording  to  the  deftBitioB  of  LinnKvs,  ii  am 
orgBBiaed,  Ihinf,  and  lentient  bang.  It, 
howerer,  the  term  be  dupnted,  it  is  verr 
difleah  to  deine  what  ^unes  of  created 
things  are  strictly  animal:  in  a  general 
acBse^  it  is  a]>pBed  to  erery  thing  that  is 
sopposed  to  be  aUre  to  the  sensations  of 
pam  and  ideasBre.  Under  the  name  of  ani- 
mal, thcKAne,  are  included  men,  qnad> 
Topeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
Linnciis  has  fDrmed  a  dimax  of  Uie  grand 
depaitBMnts  of  creation:  thus,  says  he, 
atones  ^retv;  vegetables  prow  and  Iitw;  ani- 
mals ^rew,  KfW,  and/e*I.  8till,  the  animal 
BBd  vegetaUe  kingdoms 


etaUe  Idngdoms  are  biended  in  so 
Bumy  ways,  and  senerated  from  each  other 
by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it  is 
innossU^  to  draw  a  line,  at  which  we  can 
aflfrm  that  animal  Ufb  ends  and  vegetable 
begins.  We  can,  howerer,  poiat  out  eer* 
taan  general  duuracteristies,  which  clearly 
distinguish  this  from  the  other  kingdoms 
of  BBtBie:  IbriBstaBoe,  they  are  ocmiposed 
of  bones  Ibr  strength,  of  muscles  for  mo- 
tkm,  of  nerres  for  sensation,  and  of  fluids 
tar  distributiBB  heat  and  food,  within  the 
package  of  a  skin,  which  aracuates  super- 
inities.  The  Linmean  system  comprehends 
!s  of  animals;  namely,  MammaliOf 
or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua- 
drapeds;  .^vet, birds, which  are  oviparous; 
AmpkiMa,  amphibious  animals;  PftcM, 
fishes,  such  aa  hve  only  in  the  water,  and  are 
eoivered  with  scales ;  Inteetm,  insects,  which 
have  fiew  or  no  orsBBs  of  sense,  and  a  bony 
eoBt  of  mail;  and  r«nn«t,  wmrms,  which 
have  mostly  no  feet.  In  this  systematic 
elassillcBtioH  man  was  included ;  but  Cuvier 
has  assigned  him  a  distinct  order,  which  he 
terms  Bjimbo,  thus  separating  him  from 
monkeys,  with  whom  he  had  been  deroga- 
tivdy  oBBsed. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS,  are  those  br 
wfaiefa  the  materials  that  constitute  and 
support  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  prepared 
BBd  supidied.  The  principal  of  these  fanc- 
tioBS  are  the  foUowmg:  cnrculation,  diges- 
tion, nutrition  or  assimilation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  which  are  employeil  in  pro- 
dndns  animal  matter  from  the  substances 
that  compose  it.  But.  besides  these,  there 
are  othen,  which  though  they  do  not  act 
ehemically,  like  the  foregoing,  are  in  many 
Bnimals  subservient  to  vanons  important 

^^^A^mAL  HEAT,  is  that  property  of  all 
BBimals  by  which  they  preserve  a  certain 
temperature  which  is  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  medium  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  is  essentially  necessarv  to 
life.  That  of  a  man  in  health  b  from  about 
M*  to  100«  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to  de- 
Bead  BpOB  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  nervoiu  system ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  huBian  body  remains  the 
same  when  exposed  to  the  most  extreme 
degiees  of  temperature. 

ANIMAL'CULA,  (AaniAUsiaim,  thtp.  a 
little  BBiBMd).  is  a  term  which  may  be  ap- 


phed  to  any  living  creatures,  whose  ex- 
istence cannot  be  discovered  without  the 
aid  of  glasses.  Naturalists  suppose,  and 
with  great  reason,  that  there  is  a  farther 
nrder  of  animalcules  which  escape  the  cog- 
nisance of  even  the  best  microscopes.  The 
naked  eye  takes  in  a  series  from  the  ele- 
phant to  the  mite  i  at  this  point  rommences 
a  new  class  of  animals,  which  compre- 
hends all  those  from  the  mite  to  sucn  as 
are  said  to  be  Biany  Bullions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  mite  I  As  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
pagation (rfanimalcula,  we  find  naturalists 
extremely  at  a  loss,  and  therefore  advancing 
conjectures  and  hypotheses,  each  more  chi- 
merical than  the  other.  The  sjstem  of 
putrefection  solves  the  difflculty  quickly: 
out  the  supposition  is  unphilosophiMl,  rad 
contrary  to  observation  and  analogy.  Tet 
how  sueh  vast  numbers  of  animals  can  be, 
aa  it  were,  at  pleasure  produced,  without 
having  recourse  to  sometning  like  equivocal 

Seneration,  is  very  difficult  to  say  I  To  pro- 
uce  a  million  of  living  creatures  in  a  few 
hours,  by  only  exposing  a  little  water  in  a 
window,  at  by  adding  to  it  a  few  grains  of 
some  seed,  or  leaves  of  a  plant,  seems  dif  • 
ficult  to  believe.  We  therefore  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  pre-existent.  With 
regard  to  their  structure  and  economy, 
anunalculB  are  found  of  various  sorts; 
some  formed  like  fishes,  others  reptile, 
others  hexapedal;  some  homed,  &c.  Ib 
several  kinds,  however  small,  it  is  easv  to 
discover  the  form  of  their  mouths,  tneir 
proboscides,  horns,  &c.  the  ntotions  of  their 
hearts,  lungs,  and  other  parts.  Lewenhoek 
computed  that  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  smallest  animalcules  which  he  had  at 
the  time  under  his  observation,  if  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  m  a  Une,  would 
onl^  equal  the  diameter  of  an  mrdiuary 
grain  of  sand  i 

ANIMAL'CULA  INFUSCRIA,  or 
Abikalculbs  or  Inrvsion,  take  their 
Bame  from  being  found  in  all  kinds,  either 
of  vegetable  or  animal  infrisions.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  ot  water,  unless 
impregnated  wnh  some  mineral  substance, 
but  what  contains  living  creatures;  and 
so  exquisitely  minute  are  they,  that  the 
most  ^owerftil  microscopes  can  only  disco- 
ver pomts  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  gradually 
decnasing  till  they  become  imperceptible 
to  the  view  t— -— Arimalcvlbs  are  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  various  disorders.  The  itch, 
from  several  experiment^  is  affirmed  to  be 
a  disorder  arising  from  the  irritations  of  a 
species  of  animalcula  found  in  the  pustules 
of  that  disease,  whence  the  communication 
of  it  by  contact  firom  one  to  another  is 


sily  conceived,  as  also  thereason  of  the  cure 
being  effected  by  cutaneous  applications. 
AN'IMATED,  or  ANaMATE.  in  a  gene- 


r  effected  by  cutaneous  applications. 
""fATED,  or  ANaMATE.  in  a  gen^ 
;.  denotes  something  endowed  with 


ral 

animal  life.  It  also  imports  a  thing  to  be 
impregnated  with  vermin,  or  animalcules ; 
in  which  sense,  all  terrestrial  bodies  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  be  animated. ^Abi- 

matb  Powbb,  in  mechanics,  simplifies  a 
power  tn  animal  beines,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  exists  in  inanimate  bodies,  as 
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nnrin^,   &c. ^Arimatbd  Mbbcvbt,  a 

ebemical  term  for  qoickailver  impregni^ 
with  some  subtile  and  ipiritaous  particles, 
so  as  to  render  it  cwable  of  growing  hot 
when  mixed  with  gold. 

ANIMATION,  in  phTsiology,  signifies 
life  itself:  to  the  complete  existence  of 
which,  the  healthfbl  condition  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  bodv,  and  the  due  concur* 
rence  of  all  the  dements,  are  necessary. 

ScspBTiDBD   Animatioii.     Life  may 

suffer  considerable  diminution  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  even  a  total  suspension,  without 
being  absolutely  destroyed.  The  action  oi 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  all  the  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  body,  depend  upon  the  free  use 
of  air.  The  want  of^this  great  principle  of 
life  causes  faintings  in  crowded  assem- 
blies; and  it  is  from  the  same  inrivation 
of  air,  that  drowning  and.  suffocation  pro- 
duce death. 

AN'IME",  or  Gum  Ait'mx',  a  resinous 
substance  imported  from  New  Spain  and 
the  Brazils,  woich  is  obtained  by  incision 
from  a  tree.  It  is  said  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  myrrh,  and  is  good  for  pains  in  the 

head. ^An  imb,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used 

when  the  eyes  of  any  rapacious  creature 
are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  fkom  the 
creature  itself. 

AN'IMUS,  in  meti^hysics,  the  mind  en 
reasoning  fitculty,  in  distinction  fit>m 
anima,  the  being  or  faculty  in  which  the 
fiacuUy  exists. 

ANIN'GA  I'BIS,  an  Indian  bulbous 
aquatic  plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily.  From  its 
root  is  expressed  an  (nl  of  great  medicinal 
use  for  fomentation. 

AN^ISE-SEED,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
small  seed,  of  an  oblong  shape,  ending  each 
way  in  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  snr&ce  very 
deeply  striated,  and  of  a  lax  and  brittle 
substance.  It  is  the  production  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant  (pimpintUa  anetum) 
which  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East.  Anise-seeds 
are  impprted  from  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
they  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

AN'LACE,  a  £alchion  or  sword,  shaped 
like  a  scvthe. 

AN'NALS,  a  species  of  history,  in  which 
events  are  related  in  the  exact  order  of 
chronology.  They  differ  firom  perfect  his- 
tory in  this,  that  annals  are  a  bare  relation 
of  what  passes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of 
what  passes  every  day;  whereas  historv  re- 
lates not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
but  also  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs 
of  actions. 

ANNATES,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  first- 
fruits  pmd  out  of  spiritual  benefices  to  the 
pope,  being  the  value  of  one  year's  profit. 

ANNEA^LING,  the  process  of  heating 
steel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  su^ 
faring  them  to  cool  again  gradually.  The 
greater  number  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state ;  won,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

AN'NO  DOM-INI,  abbreviated  A.n.,the 
Tear  of  our  Lord ;  the  computation  of  time 
Ikom  our  Saviour's  incarnation.    It  is  used 


as  the  date  for  all  publie  deeds  and  writ- 
ings in  Eniland,  on  which  aceoont  it  is 
called  the  *  Vulgar  Era." 

ANNCXNA.  m  Boman  antiquity,  signi- 
fied property,  a  year's  produce  ftam  land ; 
but  It  is  also  taken  for  the  yearly  quaatam 
of  food  necessary  for  the  sustenanee  of 

man. ^AHitoRA  is  likewise  the  allowance 

of  oil,  salt,  bread,  flesh,  com,  wina,  hay, 
and  straw,  which  was  annually  provided  by 
oontracttHTS  for  the  maintoiance  of  an 

army. Arnoba,  in  botany,  the  custaiA* 

u>ple,  of  which  there  are  dgfat  raecias. 

ANNaNli  PfLEFBCTUS,  in  anti. 
quity,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  whose 
business  it  was  to  prevent  a  seucity  of 
provisions,  and  to  rq^ulate  the  wei^  and 
nnenesB  of  bread. 

ANNONA'RII,  in  antiquity,  fbrestallert 
of  the  market,  who  bought  up  all  the  pro* 
visions  before-hand,  in  order  to  raise  the 
prices. 

ANNOTATION,  a  brief  commentary,  or 
remark  upon  a  book  or  arriting,  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  passage,  ot  draw  some  con- 
clusion from  it.-^— Ahbovatior,  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
when  the  patient  grows  chilly,  yawns, 
shudders,  ot  the  like. 

ANNOTTO,  or  ARNOTTA,  in  dyeing 
an  elegant  red  colour,  formed  from  the 
pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  bima,  a 
tree  common  in  South  America.  It  is  also 
called  Terra  OrUana,  and  rweou.  To  ree- 
tified  spirit  of  wine  it  very  readUv  commu- 
nicates a  high  oranf^  or  yellowish  red^  and 
hence  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  vamishea 
for  giving  an  mranae  cast  to  the  simple  yd- 
lows.  Alkaline  salts  render  it  perfectly  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its 
colour.  Wool  or  silk  boiled  in  the  solwon 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable^ 
orange  dye.  It  u  used  for  colouring  cheese. 

AN'NUAL,  an  epithet  fw  whatever  hap- 
pens every  year,  or  lasts  a  year ;  thas  we 
say.  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  annual 
plants,  annual  publicatiou^  ftc. 

ANNUITY,  the  periodic^  payment  of 
money,  either  yeariy,  half-yeanv,  or  qnar- 
terly;  for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  years ;  <nr  for  an  indeter- 
minate period,  dependent  on  a  certain  con- 
tingency, as  tiie  death  oi  a  person ;  <»  for 
an  indefinite  term,  in  which  latter  case 
thev  are  called  perpetual  annuities.  As  the 
probability  of  the  duration  of  life  at  every 
aee  is  known,  so  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fixed  sums  during  the  lifo  of  the 
party.  An  annuity  is  said  to  be  in  mrrear 
when  it  continues  unpaid  after  it  is  dnc^ 
and  in  revertion,  when  it  is  to  fall  to  the 
expectant  at  some  future  time. 

AN'NULAR,  anything  in  the  form  of,  or 
resembling,  a  ring.  Hence,  arhulab,  in 
anatomy,  is  an  appellation  given  to  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  body :  thus,  the  anaalar  emr-^ 
tilage  is  the  second  cartilage  of  the  larynx ; 
the  «inm*lar  Ufaaunt  is  a  strona  lif^ent 
encompassing  the  wrist,  after  the  manner 
of  a  bracelet ;  and  assaJor  prteu  is  that 
which  surrounds  the  medulla  oblongata. 

AN'KULATB,  in  botany,  an  epiUiet  for 
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B  ciqwnle.  stem,  Bii4  root,  according  as  either 
of  tbem  it  Barronnded  by  apparent  rings, 
or  annular  elevations. 

ANNULATUS*  in  entomology,  the  name 
of  sereral  species  of  insects. 
AN'NULBt,  in  architecture,  a  small  square 
member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter-round.  Also  a  narrow  flat  mould- 
ing^  encompassing  other  parts  of  the  co- 
lumn, as  in  the  case,  capital,  &c.,  which 
istarionsly  termed  Jlllet,  etneture,  Ac. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel's  message 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of 
o«r  Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  is  called  Lady-day,  and 
fidlson  theSSth  of  Mareh. 

AN'ODTNES,  medioines  so  called  because 
they  ease  |Min  and  procure  sleep,  such  as 
the  mfdicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Pare- 
or  such  as  assuage  pain ;  soporifics, 
I  am  relieve  by  procuring  sleep ;  and 
narcotics,  or  such  aa  ease  the  patient  by 

.'LIA,  in  medicine,  inequality  or 
irresnlarity  as  applied  to  the  pulse. 

AJfOM'ALOUB,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  irregular,  or  deviates 
nom  the  rule  observed  by  other  things  of 
the  like  nature.— —Ahomalous  tbrbs,  in 
gramatiar,  such  aa  are  irregularly  formed, 
of  which  the  Greek  language  ftimishes  nu- 
merous examples. 

ANOM'ALT,  any  irregularity  or  peculiar 

phenomena  of  motion. AifOMAtT,  in  as- 

trooomy,  ia  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  a  planet,  by  whicn  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

ANOMALISTICAL  TEAR,  in  astrono- 
my, the  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 
thnmnh  her  mrbit. 

ANOIUA,  or  BOWL-SHELL,  in  con- 
chologT,  a  (penus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  otder  ofMraies  Uttmeea.  They  are  bi- 
valve, the  shdls  unequal,  and  one  valve  is 
perforated  near  the  ning^  and  aiBxed  by 
that  perforation  to  some  other  body.  Twen- 
ty-five species  are  enumerated. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,inmineralogy, 
a  geBBB  of  pellucid  crystalline  spars,  of  no 
n^nlar  external  form,  but  always  breaking 
into  rcfular  ri>omboidal  masses,  and  cleav- 
ing into  plates  which  always  consist  of 
rhomboidal  concretions. 

ANOREX'IA.  a  term  in  the  medical  art, 
for  the  loathing  of  food;  and  is  either  ori- 
ginal, or  symptomatic  of  some  disorder. 

ANOSHIA,  in  medicine,  a  disease  at- 
tended  with  a  diminution  or  loss  of  smelL 

AN'SBB,  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 
theMakv  Way. 

AN'SBRBS,  the  third  order  of  birds  in 
the  Linnaan  system,  including  such  as  have 
the  bill  Bomewhat  obtuse,  covered  with  a 
skin,  and  gibbons  at  the  base;  aa  the  goose, 
dnd^  swan,  fte. 

ANT,  {f^n^ea)  in  entomology,  a  well- 
known  insect,  much  celebrated  for  its  in- 
dastry  and  economy.  Theant  makes  a  dis- 
tinct genus  of  insects,  of  the  order  of  the 
kfwttmpUrm,  or  tboae  with  membranaceous 


wings ;  and  is  distinguished  flrmn  the  other 
genera  of  this  order,  by  having  an  erect 
squama,  or  scaly  body,  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  bees  and  wasps,  into  males,  females, 
and  neutrals,  which  last  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nest.  They  feed 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  Whitb  Arts,  whicn  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Afiica,  and  South  America,  are 
described  as  far  exceeding  in  wisdom  and 
policy,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  beaver.  They 
ouild  pyramidal  structures,  dirided  into 
chambers,  magaxines,  &c.  These  hills,  or 
houses,  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  four  men 
to  stand  upon  them ;  and  in  the  plains  of 
Seneral  they  appear  like  villages.  Their 
soda!  economy  u  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
and  when  large  masiA  of  them  make  an  at- 
tack on  any  animal,  their  assault  is  so  vi- 
gorous, that  even  men  and  large  quadru- 
peds often  become  their  victims.  At  Sierra 
Leone  the  travelling  ants  or  marchers,  as 
they  are  called,  wiU  sometimes  approach 
the  settlements  in  lines  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  length;  they  will  cross  consider- 
able streams;  and,  enterinr  a  house,  are 
perfectly  irresistible  except  By  fire. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes something  opposite  to  the  arctic,  or 
northern  pole.  Hence,  Antarctic  circle,  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  is  one  of  the  les- 
ser circles  of  the  sphere,  and  distant  only 
23°  30'  from  the  south  pole,  which  is  like- 
wise called  antarctic  for  the  same  reason. 
The  stars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  ap- 
pear above  our  horizon. 

ANTA'BES,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, otherwise  called  the  Scorpion's  Heart. 

ANTANACLA'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
which  repeats  the  same  word,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense;  as  "dum  ririmus,  vivamus." 

ANTECE'DENCE,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  vis. 
from  Taurus  towards  Aries,  &c. 

ANTECE'DENT,  in  grammar,  the  word 
to  which  a  relative  refers :  thus, "  God  whom 
we  adose,"  the  word  Goi  is  the  antecedent 

to  the  relative  whom. Antxcbdbnt,  in 

logic,  is  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  in 
an  enthymeme.— Artbcbubnt,  in  mathe- 
matics, is  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio, 
or  that  which  is  compared  with  the  other, 
as  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  or  a  to  6, 2  and  a,  are 

each  antecedents. Antbcbdbnt  Siobs, 

in  medicine,  such  as  are  observed  before  a 
distemper  is  so  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to 
any  particular  class,  or  proper  denomina- 
tions. 

ANTECCE'NIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  first 
course  at  supper,  consisting  of  eggs,  herbs, 
&c.,  customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans. 

ANTECURS(yRES,  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, a  party  of  horse  detached  before, 
partly  to  get  intelligence,  provisions,  &c., 
and  partly  to  choose  a  proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  These  were  otherwise  called 
Abtbcbssobbs,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Fbo- 
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ANTEDATE,  a  qmrioni,  or  Mk  date, 
prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  bill,  ftc. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  whaterer  existed  be- 
fore the  delaee ;  thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  firom  Adam  to  Noah  are  called  the 
antediluvians. 

ANTELOPE,  an  animal  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  deer  and  the  goat,  com- 
mon in  Africa,  and  other  hot  climates. 
They  are  remarkable  for  swiftness  and  ele- 
gance, and  live  in  herds  in  hilly  districts. 

ANTEM'BASIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mutual  in- 
sertion of  the  bones. 

ANTEMERIIXIAN,  in  astronomy,  ab- 
breviated A.M.,  the  time  before  noon. 

ANTEMUBA'LE,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
for  what  is  now  caJled  the  coxmterscarp, 
or  outwork,  in  fortification. 

ANTEN'N^,  in  entomologr,  dender  bo- 
dies with  which  nature  has  rumished  the 
heads  of  insects ;  being  the  same  with  what 
are  called  horns  or  feelers. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  ANTEPENUL'- 
TIMATB,  or,  ANTEPENULr,  in  gram- 
mar, the  third  syllable  of  a  word  from  the 
end,  or  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

ANTECLE'MA,  in  oratory,  is  where  the 
whole  defence  of  the  person  accused,  turns 
on  criminating  the  accuser. 

ANTHELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward 
protuberance  of  the  nctemal  ear,  being  a 
semicircle  within,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medidnes  proper 
to  destroy  worms. 

ANTEFOSITION,  a  grammatical  figure, 
whereby  a  word,which  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  syntax  ought  to  follow  another,  comes 
before  it. 

ANTHER,  that  part  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower  which  is  at  tne  top  of  the  filament, 
opening  and  disdiarging  the  pollen,  or  fa- 
nna,  when  ripe. 

ANTHE'818,  in  botany,  efflorescence,  or 
that  state  of  vegetation  in  which  the  flower 
is  completely  developed. 

ANTHESPHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Si- 
cilian festival,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pro- 
serpine. 

ANTHESTE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  the  Spring  by  the 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  during 
which  the  masters  feasted  their  slave8,a8  the 
Romans  did  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  collection  of  choice 
poems,  particularly  a  collection  of  Greek 
ep^;rams  so  called.  The  word  in  its  origi- 
nal sense  simply  means  a  collection  of 
flowers. 

ANTHRACITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  valu- 
able kind  of  coal,  consisting  whouy  of  car- 
bon, mixed  with  a  slight  and  variable  pro- 
portion of  oxyde  of  iron,  silex,  and  alumina. 
It  is  inflammable  with  some  difficulty,  and 
bums  without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  earthy  residue.  It  is  scarce  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  but  little  used ; 
bulin  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  abounds,  it  has  lately  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  importance. 

ANTHRACO'SIS  OCULI,  in  medicine, 
a  scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in  the  eye. 


ANTHROPOPHA'GI,  or  cannibals,  per- 
sons who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  aa 
animals.  Abhorrent  ana  unnatunu  astae 
practice  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  wlu^  na- 
tions have  been  addicted  to  this  practice, 
and  that  it  still  prevails  in  the  South  Seas. 

ANTHROPHOLITUS,  or  ANTHRO- 
PHOLITES,  petrefactions  of  human  bo- 
dies, or  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  ani- 
mals  are  called  toolitn. 

ANTHROPOL'OGT,  the  sdenee  which 
treats  of  human  nature,  either  in  a  physical 
or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITE,  one  who  as- 
crU>es  a  human  figure  and  a  bodily  form  to 
God. 

ANTI,  a  Greek  partide,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  words,  both 
Latin,  French,  and  Enghsh,  and  signifies 
opposite  or  contrary  to,  as  in  antueor- 
butie$. 

ANTICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  that  hd- 
low  part  under  the  breast,  just  against  the 
heart,  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTI-CLrMAX,in  literary  composition 
and  oratory,  when  a  writer  or  speaker  sud- 
denly descends  from  the  great  to  the  little. 

ANTIDIASTOLE,  in  medicine,  a  discri- 
mination  of  one  disease  or  symptom  from 
another. 

ANTIDOTE,  a  eountMr-pdson,  or  anj 
medicine  generally  that  counteracts  the  ef- 
fects of  what  has  been  svrallowed. 

ANTIL'OGT,  an  inconsistency  between 
two  or  more  passMCs  of  the  same  book. 

ANTIMETAB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  setting 
of  two  things  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

ANTIMETATH'ESIS,  m  rhetoric,  an  in- 
version of  the  parts  or  membors  of  an  anti- 
thesis. 

ANTIMONT,  a  metaUie  substance  of  a 
greyish  white  colotir,  considerable  brilli- 
ancy, and  strongly  resembling  tin,  or  silver. 
Its  texture  is  laminated,  and  the  laminae  ap- 
pear arranged  one  over  another,  and  cross- 
ing in  every  direction ;  its  surface  often  ex- 
hibits a  kind  of  crystal,  in  the  form  of  stars, 
or  fir-leaves.  It  is  vary  brittle,  and  easily 
pulverised  •,  melts,  when  heated  just  to  red- 
ness. In  its  pure  state  it  is  called  the  re- 
gulus  of  antimony.  Crude  antimony,  in 
commerce,  is  a  metsllic  ore,  consisting  of 
the  metal  called  antimony  combined  with 
sulphur. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  a  sect  who  rqeet  the 
moral  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to  bdievers ; 
and  who,  regarding  virtuous  conduct  as  in- 
suffident  to  deserve  or  obtain  salvation, 
teich  that  no  attention  to  its  precepts  is 
necessary. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  physiology,  a  natural 
aversion  of  one  body  to  another,  in  contra- 
distinction to  sympathy.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  an  involuntary  aversion 
which  an  animated  and  sensitive  being  feels 
towards  some  object  presented  to  it  dther 
in  reality  or  imagination,  althou^  the  per- 
son who  fieds  this  abhorrence  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  cause^  and  can  by  no  means 
account  for  it. 

ANTI'PODES,  the  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
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aJlf  opptmte  to  each  other,  as  it  were  feet 
to  feet.  Ther  hare  equal  latitudes,  the  one 
north,  and  the  other  south;  but  opposite 
longitudes:  ccmseqnently  when  it  is  day  to 
the  one,  it  is  xdf^t  to  the  other,  and  when 
aoBimer  to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other. 

ANTIPHCrNA.  or  ANTIPH'ONT,  in 
nsnsie,  the  answer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  peafan  or  anthem  is  sung 
▼crse  for  verse  altematdj. 

ANTIPH'BASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
qieech,  or  kind  of  irony,  whereby  we  say 
a  thin^  by  denying  what  we  ought  rather  to 
affirm  it  to  be;  as  when  we  say,  "  he  is  no 
fool,"  we  mean  "he  is  a  man  of  sense." 

ANTIQUAST,  a  person  who  studies  and 
searches  after  monuments  and  remains  of 
antiqnity.  There  were  ibrmerly  in  the  chief 
cities  1^  Greece  and  Italy,  persons  of  high 
distinction  called  antiauaries,  who  made  it 
thor  business  to  explain  the  andent  in- 
seriptionsi,  and  give  every  other  assistance  in 
their  power  to  strangers  who  were  lovers 

of  that  kind  of  leaminj^. Themonhssifcn 

were  employed  in  asalnng  new  copies  of  old 
booka  were  formerly  called  anf  I'^iMirtt. 

ANTIOrUITIES,  aU  such  documents  of 
ancicBt  history  as  industrious  and  letumed 
men  have  collected;  jrenealogies,  inscrip- 
tions^ mfmnments,  corns,  names,  etymolo- 
giea,  archives,  mechanical  instruments, 
fragments  of  lusttn^,  &c.  Antit^uities  form 
a  very  extensive  science,  including  an  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  ancient  edifices, 
magistrates,  habiliments,  manners,  cus- 
toma,  ceremonieB,  religious  worship,  and 
other  objects  wcvthy  of  curiosity,  of  all  the 
pineipal  nations  of  the  earth.  In  England, 
we  have  British,  Boman,  Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man antiquities,  many  of  which  are  highly 
interesting,  and  serve  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

ANTISABBATA'&IANS,  a  modem  reU- 
gkms  sect,  who  deny  the  neoesrity  of  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath,  chiefly  because  it  was 
a  Jevruh  institution. 

ANTIS'CII,  or  ANTIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
graphy, tlM  people  who  live  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  have  their  shsp 
dows  at  noon  £b11  directly  oi^site  ways. 
Artiscii  is  also  used  among  astro- 
logers, for  two  points  of  the  heavens  equally 
di^ant  from  the  tropics. 

AimSEPTICS,  in  chemistry,  remedies 
agminst  pntrefisetion.  Of  all  the  antiseptics 
wkich  have  been  discov^ed,  none  has  been 
foond  so  eflfoctual  as  chloride  of  lime  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  putrefaction,  for 
when  placed  in  contact  vrith  the  affected 
part%  It  destroys  the  offensive  odour  which 
they  exhale^  and  prevents  the  extension  of 
the  ctMTuption. 

ANTUPABMODICS,  medicines  proper 
finr  the  eure  of  nasms  and  convulsions. 
Of  Peru,  and  the  essential 


oiM  of  many  vegetables,  are  the  most  useful. 

ANTISTBOPHB,  the  alternate  verse  in 
aJMient  poetry,  which  was  divided  into  the 
Mirtpk*  and  autiatropke.  In  reciting  their 
odes  the  diorus  turned  from  the  left  to  the 
fi|^  at  Uie  antistrophe,  and  vice  verta. 

ANnSTPHILITIC,  a  term  appUed  to 


remedies  used  in  cases  of  syphilis,  the  most 
efflcadons  of  which  are  said  to  be  prepara- 
tions of  mercury. 

ANTITH'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  bv  which  tvro  things  are  attempted 
to  be  made  more  striking,  by  being  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  "Antitheses, 
well  managed,"  says  Bohonrs,  "give  ini- 
nite  pleasure  in  the  perusal  ol  works  of  ge- 
nius ;  they  have  nearlv  the  same  effect  in 
language  as  lights  and  shadovrs  in  paint- 
ing, which  a  good  artist  distributes  vrith 
propriety :  or  the  flats  and  sharps  in  music, 
which  are  mingled  bjr  a  skilful  master." 
The  beautifU  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  his 
second  CatUinarian,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample :  "  On  the  one  side  stands  modesty, 
on  the  other  impudence ;  on  the  one  fide- 
lity, on  the  other  deceit;  here  piety,  there 
sacrilege ;  here  continency,  there  lust,"  Ac 

ANTITRINITA'BIAMS.  all  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

ANTITYPE,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, denotes  a  type  correroonding  to  some 
other  type  or  figure.  In  the  Greek  church 
it  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the  sym- 
bols of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament. 

ANT(E'CI,  in  geography,  those  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  who  bve  under  the  same 
meridian,  but  on  different  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  at  equal  distances  from  it. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  a  mode  of  speakins 
in  which  a  person  is  addressed  or  describea 
by  some  appropriate  or  official  designation, 
but  not  by  nis  surname ;  as,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  the  noble  lord ;"  in  the  House 
of  Commons, "  the  honourable  gentleman." 

A'NUS,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the 
intettinum  rectum,  or  orifice  of  the  Ainda- 
ment.  Also  a  small  cavity  in  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. ^Anus,  in  botany,  sig- 
nifies the  posterior  opening  of  a  monopeta- 
Itfus  flower. 

AOBISTIA,  in  Uie  sceptic  philosophy, 
denotes  that  state  of  the  mind  wherein  we 
neither  assert  nor  deny  anything  positively, 
but  only  speak  of  things  as  seeming  or  ap- 
pearing to  us  in  such  a  manner. 

AORTA,  or  MAG'NA  ABTE'RIA,  the 
great  artery  proceeding  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  from  which  all  the  other 


arteries  proceed  mediatelv  or  immediately. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  descending  or 
ascending^  according  to  the  manner  in  which 


it  runs. 

AFATHY,  a  term  expressive  of  an  utter 
privation  of  passion,  and  an  insensibility  of 
pain.  Thus,  the  stoics  affected  an  entire 
apathy,  so  as  not  to  be  ruffied,  or  sensible 
of  pleasure  or  pain. 

APAU'LIA,  in  antiqnity,  the  second  day 
of  the  marriage  festival,  when  the  bride's 
departure  from  her  father's  house  was  cele- 
brated. On  this  dajr  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented the  bride  vrith  a  garment  called 
JpauUt/ria. 

APAU'ME,  in  heraldry,  a  hand  opened, 
and  the  full  palm  appearing,  with  the  thumb 
and  fiiwers  extended,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a  baronet. 

APE,  a  name  for  different  species  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  which  are  wimout  tails  or 
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cheek  pouches.  Like  all  the  four«handed 
animals,  the  apea  are  destined  to  live  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  especially 
adapted,  from  their  size  and  strength,  to 
occupy  large  forests.  All  of  them  have  the 
power  of  assuming  a  nearly  erect  position. 
They  generally  live  in  troops,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  construct  a  sort  of 
hut  of  leaves,  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  They  defend  themselves  with 
clubs,  and  employ  these  weapons  with  con- 
siderable efifect,  even  against  man.  Some 
of  them,  called  gtbbona,  have  arms  of  pro- 
digious length.  On  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troops 
of  these  animals  are  seen  sitting  in  perfect 
security,  or  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
swinging  themselves  to  great  distances  by 
their  long  arms.  There  are  various  species, 
but  the  most  terrible  is  the  orang-outang 
of  Africa.  Lascivious,  filthy,  gluttonous, 
and  ferocious,  they  offer  to  man  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  on  the  mestimable  worth  of  that 
divine  faculty  with  which  his  Creator  bene- 
ficently endowed  him ;  and  which,  while  it 
controls  the  impulses  of  his  organization, 
convinces  him  that  he  is  made  for  a  nobler 
end  than  the  "  brutes  which  perish." 

APEAK'.— A  ship  is  said  to  be  apeak, 
when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring 
her  directly  over  the  anchor. 

APE'NE,  in  antiqvuty,  the  chariot  in 
which  the  im^es  of  the  gods  were  carried 
on  solemn  occasions. 

APEP'SIA,  in  medicine,  a  bad  digestion ; 
the  more  usual  term  for  which  is  dytpeptia. 

APE'RIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
appellation  given  to  such  medicines  as  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  the  juices,  by  re- 
moving all  obstructions. 

AP'ERTURE,  in  optics,  a  hole  next  to 
the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. In  ar- 
chitecture, an  opening  in  any  building,  as  a 

window,  door,   &c. ^In    geometry,    the 

opening  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  right  lines. 

APfirALOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
plants  whose  flowers  have  no  flower  leaves 
or  corolla ;  as  the  hippuris,  or  fox-tail  grass. 

A'PEX,  in  its  general  sense,  is  the  top, 

summit,  or  highest  degree  of  anything. 

In  antiquity,  a  little  woollen  tuft  on  the  cap 
of  the  namen,  or  high  priest. In  mathe- 
matics, the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or 
conic  section. 

APHiERE'SIS,  in  erammar,  the  taking 

away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  a  word. 

In  surgery,  it  signifies  an  operation  whereby 
something  is  tiucen  away  that  is  superflu- 
ous. 

APHE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that  point 
at  which  the  earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 

APHEL'LAN,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of 
a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Gemini. 

A'PHIS,  in  entomology,  the  general  name 
for  a  very  extensive  genus  of  insects  of  the 
Linniean  order  hemiptera,  called  also  plant- 
louse,  rine-fr«tter,  &c.  The  aphis  has  four 
erect  wings,  or  none  at  all ;  its  trunk  is  re- 
flex ;  and  the  body  is  formed  into  two  horns 
behind.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that 


each  species  is  attached  to  one  kind  of  ve- 
getable only.  They  abound  with  a  sweet 
and  grateful  moisture,  and  are,  therefore, 
eagerly  devoured  by  ants,  the  larva  of  coc- 
einellse,  and  many  other  creatures,  or  they 
would  very  probably  become  more  destme- 
tive  to  the  whole  vegetable  creation  than 
any  other  race  of  insects.  The  production 
of  this  moisture,  generally  called  honey- 
dew,  and  their  equivocal  generation,  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  modem  naturaUsta, 
and  in  which  they  seem  to  be  distingmslied 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  w<^d. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  male  aphides 
are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation, 
and  are  but  few  in  number ;  that  these,  soon 
arriring  at  their  ftdl  growth,  copulate  with 
the  females;  that  the  virtue  of  thia  copula- 
tion is  not  exhausted  at  least  until  the  tenth 
generation;  that  all  these  generations,  ex- 
cept the  first  from  the  fiecundated  e^^  are 
produced  ririparous ;  and  all  the  individuals 
are  females,  except  those  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, among  whom  some  males  make  their 
ap|>earance,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firesh 
series.  But  the  excremental  fluid  voided  by 
these  insects  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
honey-dew  of  plants  is  nothing  more  than 
this  secretion :  it  neither  frdls  from  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  issues  frt>m  the  plant  itself; 
for  wherever  honer-dew  is  observable  nnon 
a  leaf,  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  nnoer- 
side  of  the  leaf  or  leaves  immediately  above 
it,  and  under  no  other  drcuttistance  what- 
ever. Among  them  is  the  apkU  rout,  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  leases,  stalks,  and 
buds  of  roses ;  and  the  eommon  green  apku, 
which  is  called  thefy  when  it  infests  hop- 
gardens. 

APH'ODOS,  in  medicine,  the  recrements 
of  the  aliment  which  pass  off  by  stool. 

APHCKNIA,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation 
of  voice,  or  palsy  of  the  tongue. 

APH'ORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  • 
science ;  or  a  sentence  which  comprehends 
a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  The  aphoristic 
method  has  great  advantages,  as  contain- 
ing much  matter  in  a  small  compass ;  sen- 
timents are  here  almost  as  numerous  as  ex- 
gressions ;  and  doctrines  may  be  counted 
y  phrases. 

APHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  open  vessels 
which  were  used  in  naval  engagements. 

APHRITE,  a  mineral  substance,  so  caUed 
from  its  frothy  appearance ;  silvery  chalk. 

APHTHA,  in  medicine,  the  thrush; 
small,  round,  and  superficial  ulcers  arising 
in  the  mouth.  The  principal  seat  of  thu 
disease,  is  the  extremity  of  excretory  ves- 
sels, salival  glands,  &c. 

APHTHARD0CITE8,  or  APHTHAR- 
DOCETiE,  a  sect  of  heretics  whidi  branch- 
ed off  from  the  Eutychians  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. They  denied  the  passion  of  our  8a- 
riour,  maintaining  that  his  body  was  im- 
mortal from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 

APH'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  mithet  ap- 
plied to  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  flower ;  as 
aphjfllm$  eaulit,  a  leafless  stem;  apAflUu 
floe,  a  flower  having  no  calyx. 
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ATIARY.  a  place  where  bees  are  kept, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
It  should  be  sheltered  from  the  wet  as  well 
as  tnua  the  eztoemes  of  heat  and  cold ;  it 
should  Uuix  the  south,  be  defended  from 
hieh  winds,  and  not  within  the  sphere  of 
orcnsive  smells,  (»r  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
any  hostile  vermin. 

ATI8,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  four- 
winged  insects,  with  wings  entirely  mem- 
branaceous, and  their  tails  fyimished  with 
a  sting;  comprehending  the  bee,  hornet, 

wasp,  and  htunble-bee. In  mythology, 

apis  was  the  name  of  a  boll  to  which  dinue 
honours  were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chiedy 
at  Memphis. 

APLANATIC,  in  optics,  a  term  applied 
to  that  Mnd  of  refraction  which  completely 
corrects  the  aberration  of  the  rays  or  light, 
and  the  colour  depending  thereon,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  aekromatie,  in  which  there 
is  only  a  partial  correction  of  colour. 

APLUSTRE,  or  APLU8TEIA,  in  the 
aaral  architecture  of  the  ancients,  an  orna- 
ment resembling;  a  shield  fixed  in  the  poop 
of  a  ship,  in  which  case  it  differed  from  the 
acrostouum. 

APOCALYPSE,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  so  called 
from  its  containing  rerelations  concerning 
sereral  important  aoctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  apostle  St. 
John,  who  wrote  it  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
whither  he  had  been  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Domitian ;  though  there  haTC  not 
been  wantine  those  who  ascribe  it  to  other 
authors,  and  even  wholly  reject  it  as  spu- 
On  account  of  its  metaphorical  um- 
the  Apocalypse  has  been  explained 
itly  hj  almost  every  writer  who  has 
Tentured  to  mterpret  it ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  has  ftimished  all  sorts  of  sects  and 
fiuiatics  with  quotations  to  support  their 
creeds  or  opinions.  But  in  the  metaphors  and 
symbolical  expressions  with  which  the  Apo- 
calT]^  abounds,  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  its  Aiture  pros- 
pects. 

APOCOPE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by 
which  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word  is 
cutoffL 

APOCBTPHA.  in  theology,  c^tain  books 
of  doubtfol  authority  which  are  not  received 
into  the  canons  of  holy  writ;  being  either 
wpmnaoMf  or  not  acknowledged  as  of  divine 
origin.      

APODICnCA,  in  rhetoric,  an  epithet 
for  arguments  which  are  fitted  fbr  proving 
the  truth  of  any  point. 

APODIOX1S,  in  rhetoric,  aUgure  where- 
by; we  either  pass  over  a  thing  slightly,  or 
rqeet  it  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

APODIX'IS  in  riietoric,  an  evident  de- 

APOirOS'lS.in  rhetoric,  the  latter  part 
of  a  complete  exordium,  or  application  of  a 
aimile. 

APODB8,  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  ftshes  in  the  Linnasan  distributiou  of  ani- 
mals.    Their  leading  characteristic  is,  that 


they  have  no  ventral  fins.  There  are  twelve 
genera,  among  which  is  the  eel  tribe. 

APOGEE',  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
the  orbit  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any 
planet  is  most  distant  firom  the  earth.  This 
term,  as  well  as  the  periffee,  was  most  in 
use  among  the  ancients ;  modem  astrono- 
mers, maiung  the  sou  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, mostly  use  the  terms  aphelion  and 
perihelion. 

APOGRAPH,  a  copy  or  transcript  of 
some  book  or  writing.  It  b  opposed  to  am- 
tograph, 

APOL'IDES,  in  Roman  history,  those 
who  were  banished  to  some  remote  part, 
an*d  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship. 

APOLLINA'RES;  LUDI  or  APOLLI- 
NARIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  insututed  v.  c.  642.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction 
of  the  prophet  Marcixu  rdative  to  the  battle 
of  Cannc. 

APOLLINAHIANS.  in  church  history, 
a  sect  of  heretics,  who  maintained  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  neither  a  rational  human 
soa>,  nor  a  true  body. 

APOL'LO  BELTIDERE,  an  ancient  mar- 
ble statue  of  Apollo  most  exquisitely  finish- 
ed. It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Antium,  in 
the  15th  centurv,  and  placed  in  the  Behri- 
dere  gallery  of  tne  Vatican  palace  at  Rome. 

APOLLOniA*  in  antiouity.  an  annual 
festival  celebrated  by  the  .Sgialians  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo. 

AP'OLOGUE,  a  poetical  fiction,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  improvement  of  morals. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  term 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  species  of  fable 
in  which  brute  or  inanimate  things,  as 
beasts  or  flowers,  are  made  to  speak ;  but 
this  distinction,  so  far  ttom  being  followed, 
is  generally  reversed.  It  is,  in  reality,  more 
usual  to  give  the  name  of  apologue  where 
human  actors  only  are  introduced. 

APOLXYON,  a  name  in  Scripture  given 
to  the  devil,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

APOPH'ASIS,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  orator  briefly  alludes  to,  or  seems  to  de- 
cline stating,  that  which  he  wishes  to  insi- 
nuate. 

APOPHLEG'MATISM,  a  medicine  to 
promote  the  carrying  off  phlegmatie  hu- 


APOPHORETA,  in  antiquity,  presents 
made  to  the  guests  at  feast*,  or  other  en- 
tertainments, which  they  carried  away  with 
them. 

APOPH'RADES,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  the  day  in  which  a  disorder  comes  to  the 
crisis. 

AFOPHTHEGM,  or  AFOTHEGM,  a 
short,  sententious,  a^  instructive  remark, 
especially  if  pronounced  by  a  person  of  dis- 
tinguished character. 

APOPHTAS,  in  medicine,  the  ramifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

APONEURCSIS,  in  varg«rj,  the  exten- 
uon  of  a  nerve  or  tendon.  The  same  term 
is  also  used  for  the  cutting  off  a  nerve,  &c 

APOPH'YSIS,  in  anatomy,  an  exctes- 
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cence  from  the  body  of  a  bone,  of  which  it 
is  a  true  continuous  part,  as  a  branch  is  of 
a  tree. 

APOPH'TGE,  in  architecture,  the  part  of 
A  column  where  it  springs  out  of  its  base. 

APOi'H'TLLITE,  a  mineral  of  foliated 
structure  and  a  peculiar  pearly  lustre.  When 
a  fragment  is  forcibly  rubbed  against  a  hard 
body,  it  separates  into  thin  lamioK. 

APOPLEXY,  a  disorder  in  which  the  pa- 
tient  is  suddenly  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
ail  the  senses,  and  of  voluntary  motion ; 
while  a  strong  pulse  remains  with  a  deep 
respiration,  attended  with  a  stertor,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  From 
the  appearance  of  every  symptom,  there 
is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  complete 
apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
blood  (whether  extrarasated  or  not)  upon 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  most  usually  found  to 
accompany  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
who  have  a  short  neck  and  a  system  dis- 
posed to  a  too  copious  sanguification. 

APOPLEC'TA,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

AP08TACY,  is  the  quitting  any  system 
of  thinking  or  acting,  good  or  bad :  but  the 
word  is  generally  us^,  in  a  reproachful 
sense,  of  one  who  has  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A  POSTERICEI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

APOSTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  any  deflux- 
ion,  but  particularly  of  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOS  TLE,  properly  ugnifies  a  person 
delegated  or  sent  by  another  upon  some 
business;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
denotes  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  APOSTOLICAL,  an 
epithet  for  what  pertained  to  the  apostles, 
their  doctrine,  &c.  It  is  now  applied^  by 
the  catholics  to  the  Romish  church  only,  as 
the  apostolic  tee,  an  apottolie  britf,  f-c. 

APOS'TEOPHE,  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to 
address  a  person  either  absent  or  dead,  as 
if  he  were  present.— —Apostbofhb,  in 
grammar,  a  mark  of  contraction  in  a  word ; 
thus,  lov'd  for  loved. 

APOTHEO'SIS,  deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony of  placmg  among  the  gods,  which  was 
frequent  among  the  ancients.  It  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  vir- 
tuous persons,  after  their  death,  were  raised 
into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And  hence  the 
ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things 
useful  to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any 
important  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  honour  was  also  conferred  on  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  at  their  decease. 

APOTH'ESIS,  m  surgery,  the  placing  of 
a  fractured  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it 
ought  to  remain. 

APOT'OME,  in  music,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  less  semitone, 
being  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to  125. 
APPARATUS,  the  component  parts  of 
machinery ;  or  a  set  of  instruments  or  uten  • 
sUs  necessary  for  practising  any  art. 


APPAR'ENT,  in  a  general  sense,  some- 
thing that  is  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to 

the  understanding. Appabbht,  among 

mathematicians  and  astronomers,  denotes 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  what  they  really  are:  thus 
we  say,  the  apparent  diameter,  distance, 

magnitude,  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bodies. 

ArrABBNT  eovKKcttoM  <ff  the  planets,  is 
when  a  right  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  their  centres,  passes  through  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  and  not  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  And,  in  genonJ,  the 
apparent  conjunction  of  any  objects,  is 
when  they  appear,  or  are  placed  in  the  same 

right  line  witb  the  eye. ^Apfabbnt,  in 

law,  «B  an  epithet  for  an  heir,  whose  right 
of  inheritance  is  indefensible ;  as  the  heir 
apparent ;  or  immediate  heir  to  the  crown, 
in  distinction  from  the  heir  preanmptwe. 

APPARFTION.  a  term  used  for  an  effect 
by  which  the  mind  operates  on  the  sense, 
instead  of  the  sense  on  the  mind;  or  when 
the  sense  is  diseased  and  transmits  false 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  two  causes  which  have 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  numberless  su- 
perstitions and  tales  among  the  credulous 
and  ignorant.    Hence  the  idea  of  ghosts, 

spectres,  and  supernatural  visions. ^Ar- 

rABiTion,  in  astronomy,  signifies  a  star  or 
other  luminary's  becoming  visible,  which 
before  was  hid.  It  stands  opposed  to  oc- 
cultation.  The  circle  of  apparition  is  an 
imaginary  line,  within  which  the  stars  are 
alwMTB  visible  in  any  given  latitude. 

APPARITO'RES,  among  the  Roman^  b 
general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magistrates  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  orders. ^Arr  ab'- 

iTOR,  in  English  law,  is  a  messenger  that 
serves  the  process  of  a  spiritual  court. 

APPEAL',  in  law,  the  removal  of  a  catise 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  judee, 
when  a  person  thinks  nimself  aggrieved  by 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.  Ap|peals 
lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

APPEARANCE,  in  perspective,  the  pro- 
jection of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane. In  astronomy,  the  same  as 

phenomenon,  or  phasis. In  law,  it  sig- 
nifies a  defendanrs  filing  a  common  or  spe- 
cial bail,  on  any  process  issued  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

APPEL'LANT,  or  APPELXOR,  in  law, 
he  who  makes  or  brings  an  appeal.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  one  who  brought 
an  appeal  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPEL'LATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun  or 
name  applicable  to  a  whole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a  man,  a  horse. 

APPELLEE',  in  law,  he  of  whom  the  ap- 
peal or  accusation  is  made. 

APPEN'DANT,  in  law,  anything  that  is 
inheritable,  belonging  to  some  more  worthy 
inheritance ;  as  an  advowson,  common,  or 
court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land 
to  an  ofilce,  &c 

APP£NDIC'ULATE,in  botany,  append- 
ed  at  the  extremity ;  as  petiolu$  apj^ndieu- 
latua,  a  petiole  that  has  a  small  leaf  m 
leaves  at  the  base. 
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APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatise  or 
supnlement  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to 
render  it  more  complete. 

APFLICA'TION,  in  geometry,  is  nsed 
either  for  diTision,  for  applying  one  qaan> 
tity  to  another,  whose  areas,  but  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same;  or,  for  transferring  a 
nven  line  into  a  circle,  or  other  figure,  so 
that  its  end  shall  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the 

fignre. ArPLicATion  of  one  science  to 

another,  ia  the  use  made  of  the  principles 
of  the  one  in  perfecting  the  other:  as  in 
the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
mechanics;  of  mechanics  to  geometry;  of 
geome^  and  astronomy  to  {geography ;  of 
geometry  and  algebra  to  natural  philoso- 
phy.  ^ArPLiCATiON,   in   medicine   any 

communication  to  the  body,  externally  or 
internally,  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

APPOGIATU'BA,  in  music,  a  small  note 
insoted  by  the  practical  musician,  between 
two  others,  at  some  distance ;  or  a  note  in- 
serted by  way  of  embellishment. 

APPOSITION,  in  grammar,  the  placing 
two  or  more  substantives  together,  without 
any  copolatiYe  between  them,  as,  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror. 

APPBAIS'ING,  the  valuing  or  setting  a 
price  on  goods.  Appraisers  are  sworn  to 
Tahie  goods  fiairly ;  for  which  reason  they 
•te  often  termed  *¥>om  appraisers. 

APPREHENSION,  in lo^  the  first  or 
most  simple  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives,  or  is  conscious  of  some  idea :  it 
u  more  usually  called  perception. 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  person  bound 
hj  indentures  or  articles  of  agreement  to  a 
tradesman  or  artificer,  to  learn  lus  trade  m 
mystery. 

APPBOACH'ES,  in  fortification,  the 
works  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  get  nearer  a  fortress  without  being  ev 
poaed  to  the  enemy's  cannon. 

APPROPRIATION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  annexing  a  benefice  to  the  proper  and 
perpetual  use  of  a  religious  bouse,  bishop- 
fie,  coUc^  &c. ;  in  the  same  way  as  im- 
propriation is  the  annexing  a  benefice  to 
the  use  of  a  lay  person,  or  corporation ;  that 
which  is  an  appropriation  in  the  hands  of 
religions  jtersons,  oeing  usually  called  an 
impromriation  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

APPEOTER,  in  law,  one  who,  confess- 
ing that  he  has  committed  a  felony,  accuses 
one  or  more  of  his  accomplices. 

APPROXIMATE, in  botany,  an  epithet 
fbr  a  leaf;  appronmatum  folium,  a  leaf  that 
stands  dose  to  the  stem. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  getttng  near  to  an  object. ^In  ma- 
thematics, a  continual  approach  to  a  root 
or  qnanti^  sought,  but  not  expected  to  be 
found. 

APTULSE,  in  astronomy,  the  approach 
of  a  planet  towards  a  coQJunction  with  the 
■on  or  anv  of  the  fixed  stars.  > 

APPUr,  in  the  manege,  the  sense  of  the 
action  of  the  bridle  in  the  horseman's  hand. 
Thus  a  horse  has  no  appui,  when  he  cannot 
suffer  the  bit  to  bear  even  slightly  upon 
the  parts  of  the  mouth;  or  too  much  appui, 
when  he  throws  himself  too  much  upon  the 


bit,  ftc. ^Appoi,  in  the  military  art,  is  a 


art,  is  ■ 
or  body 


term  for  any  particular  given  poii 

upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which 
they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 

A'PRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  European  computation.  The 
word  is  derived  worn  the  Latin  aprilio,  or 
aperio,  I  open;  because  in  this  month  the 
leaves  and  olossoms  open. 

A  PRIO'RI,  a  mode  of  reasoning  firom  the 
cause  to  the  effect. 

APSIDES,  or  APSES,  in  astronomy,  the 
two  points  of  a  planef  s  orbit  in  which  it  is 
at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sun;  and  the  line  which  joins  them,  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides. 

APTERA,  the  seventh  order  of  insecfs, 
without  wings  or  transformation.  This  in- 
cludes spiders,  fieas,  bugs,  termites,  ear- 
wigs, &c. ;  and,  also,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  shrimps. 

A'PUS,  m  astronomy,  a  constellation  near 
the  north  pole.— —In  ornithology,  a  species 
of  hirundo,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  swift,  or  black  marten. 

APYREX'IA,  in  medicine^  the  abatement 
of  a  fever. 

A'QUA,  a  Latin  word,  much  used  in  che- 
mistry, signifying  water.    It  is  an  insipid, 
Sonderous,  transparent,  colourless,  unin- 
ammable,  and  fluid  body,  formed  by  the 

union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. ^Aqua 

PcBA,  pure  or  common  water,  is  distin- 
guished into  Aqua  pluiria,  rain-water; 
Aquafontana,  spring-water ;  Aqua  puteana, 
well-water;  Aqua  Jluvialit,  river-water; 
Aqua  nitalitt  snow-water ;  Aqua  pabutrit, 
marsh- water;  Aqua  marina,  sea-water;  and 
Aqua  mineralit,  mineral-water. 

AQUAFORTIS,  the  common  name  of 
nitric  add. 

AQUA  RE'GIA,  a  combination  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  so  called,  because  it 
dissolves  gold:  it  will  also  dissolve  iron, 
copper,  tin,  mercury,  reg^iUus  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  sine.  It  is  now  generally 
called  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

AQUA  VITiE,  a  name  familiarly  (though 
most  absurdly)  applied  to  ardent  spirits, 
answering  to  the  eau  dt  vie  or  brandy  of 
the  French. 

AQUATINTA,  a  style  of  engraving,  or 
rather  etching,  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  a  dravring  in  Indian 
ink. 

AQUA'RIUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, which  makes  the  deventh  sign  in  the 
jiodiac.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Aqua- 
rius, or  the  water-bearer,  because  when  it 
appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  usually 
proves  rainy.  The  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion, in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  45;  in 
Tycho's,  41 ;  in  Hevelius's,  47 ;  in  Flam- 
steed's,  108. 

AQUAT'IC,  in  natural  history,  an  appel- 
lation g^iven  to  such  things  as  hve  or  grow 
in  the  water:  thus  we  say,  aquatic  ani- 
mals, aquatic  plants,  &c. 

AQfUEDUCT,  a  conduit  of  water,  is  a 
construction  of  stone  or  timber,  built  on 
uneven  gnrounc^  to  preserve  the  level  of 
water,  and  convey  it,  by  a  canal,  from  one 
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place  to  anotlier.  There  are  aquedneU  un- 
der ground,  and  others  raised  above  it  sup- 
ported  by  arches.  The  Romans  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aqueducts.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nerva  there  were  nine, 
which  emptied  themselves  through  13,694 
pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  That  construct- 
ed by  Louis  XIY.  for  carrying  the  Bucq  to 
Versailles,  is  7000  fathoms  long,  with  2560 
&thoms  of  elevation,  and  contains  342  ar- 
cades. The  three  chief  aqueducts  now  in 
being,  are  those  of  the  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua 

Felice,  and  Aqua  Paulina. Aqubdvct, 

in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  certain  canals,  on  account  of  their  form 
or  use. 

AQ'UILA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 

of  the  northern  hemisphere. ^The  Eagle 

(AquUa)  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  not 
only  the  king  of  the  birds,  but  the  minister 
of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  Ga- 
nymede up  into  heaven  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle.  It  was  also  chosen  as  the  symbol  of 
empire,  first  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  eagle  is  r^resented  on  coins  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  But  the  most  freqtient 
representation  of  the  eagle  was  that  of  the 
Aquila  Ugionaria,  (which  the  Romans  chose 
as  their  ensign)  an  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  and  made  either  of  gold  or  silver. 

AQ'UILJS,  in  anatomy,  the  veins  which 
pass  through  the  temples  into  the  head. 

AQUILA'BIA,  in  botany,  eagle-wood,  a 
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called  firom  the  Arabians  and  Moors,  who 
rgected  the  representation  of  animals. 

AR'ABIC  FIGURES,  the  numeral  cha- 
racters now  used  in  our  arithmetic,  which 
were  borrowed  firom  the  Arabians,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  eleventh 
century. 

AR'ABIC,  or  GUM  ARABIC,  a  transpa- 


rent gum  which 


firom  the  Egyptian 


ABAB1CU8  LATI8,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone  like  ivory  blemished  with  spots. 

ABABO-TEDEB'CO,  a  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  Moorish  and  Gothic  are 
combined. 

ARACHNOI'DES,  in  soology,  a  name 

Eiven  to  those  echini  nwrini,  or  sea-hedge- 
ogs,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  but  va- 
riously indented  at  the  edges. ^Abach- 

NoiDBs,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  different  membranes,  as  the  tunic 
of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the 


external  lamina  of  the  {na  mater,  and  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  ninal  marrow. 

AR'ACK,  AR'RAC,  or  BACK,  a  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  used 
in  making  punch.  It  is  procured  bv  distil- 
lation firom  a  ve^table  juice  called  toddy, 
which  fiows  by  incisions  out  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  But  the  word  arack  appears  to 
be  an  Indian  name  for  strong  liquor  of  any 
kind,  whether  distilled  firom  the  juice  <n 
the  cocoa-nut,  or  from  sug^,  rice,  &e. 

ARA'NEA,  in  entomology,  the  Sfidbb, 
a  genus  of  insects  belongm^  to  the  order 
aptera,  or  insects  without  wmgs.  Spiders 
have  five  tubercles  or  papOlaeat  the  extre- 
mity of  the  belly,  whose  apertures  they  can 
enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure;  and  it  is 
through  these  they  spin  a  gluey  substance, 
of  which  their  bellies  are  fUL  Th^  fix  the 
end  of  their  threads  by  applying  these  pa- 

Jilite  to  any  substance,  and  the  thread 
;ngthens  in  proportion  as  the  spider  re- 
cedes from  it.  Ine  whole  workmanship  of 
a  spider's  web  is  most  curious;  but  the 
darting  out  of  long  threads,  which  has  been 
observed  by  naturalists,  and  by  means  of 
which  some  spiders  can  convey  themselves 
to  great  distances,  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. Dr.  Lister  remarks,  that  while  he  was 
attending  closely  to  a  spider  weaving  a  net, 
he  observed  it  suddenly  to  desist;  and  turn- 
ing its  tail  to  the  wmd,  it  darted  out  a 
thread  with  the  violence  and  stream  we  see 
water  spout  out  of  a  pet :  this  thread,  taken 
up  by  the  wind,  was  immediately  carried  to 
some  fathoms  long;  still  issuing  out  of  the 
belly  of  the  insect.  By-and-by  the  spider 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  the  thread  mounted 
her  up  swiftly.  He  made  a  similar  obser- 
vation on  near  thirty  different  species  of 
spiders ;  and  found  the  air  filled  with  young 
and  old,  sailing  on  their  threads,  and  doubt- 
less seising  gnats  and  other  insects  in  their 
passage,  there  being  often  manifest  signs  of 
slaughter,  legs  and  wing[s  of  flies,  &e.  on 
these  threads,  as  well  as  in  their  webs  be- 
low. It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  height 
they  will  mount ;  but  in  fair  calm  weather 
during  autumn,  if  a  person  will  fix  his  eye 
some  time  on  any  part  of  the  heavens,  he 
may  perceive  the  white  webs,  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance, very  distinctly  appearing  fVom  the 
azure  sky.  Leuwenhoek  has  computed  that 
100  of  the  single  threads  of  a  full-grown 
spider  are  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
hair  of  his  beard ;  and  consequently,  if  the 
threads  and  hair  be  both  round,  ten  thou- 
sand such  threads  are  not  bigger  than  such 
a  hair.  He  calcinates  farther,  that  when 
young  spiders  first  began  to  spin,  400  of 
them  are  not  larger  thmi  one  of  a  fhll 
growth ;  allowing  which,  4,000,000  of  a  young 
spider's  threads  are  not  so  big  as  the  single 
hair  of  a  man's  beard  I  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularize  the  different  spe- 
cies ;  but  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  size  and  strength,  called 
Abarba  Abicularia,  or  Bird-catching 
Spider,  a  gigantic  species,  not  uncommon 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  of  sn£9cient 
size  to  seize  on  small  birds,  which  it  de- 
stroys by  wounding  with  its  fangs. 
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AAiEOM'ETEB*  an  iiiBtniinent  where- 
with to  measure  the  density  or  gravity  of 
fluids.  The  arKometer,  or  water  poise,  is 
nsually  made  of  glass;  consisting  of  a 
round  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a 
long  slender  neck,  hermetically  sealed  at 
top :  there  being  at  first  as  much  quick- 
nlver  put  into  it  as  will  serve  to  balance,  or 
keep  it  swimming  in  an  erect  position.  The 
stem,  or  neck,  is  divided  into  degrees  or 
parts,  which  are  numbered,  to  show,  by  the 
depth  of  its  descent  into  any  liquor,  the 
lightness  or  density  of  it :  for  that  fluid  is 
heavust  in  which  it  sinks  least,  and  lightest 
in  which  it  sinks  deepest. 

AK3ITEB,  in  civil  law,  a  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate, or  chosenby  the 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difierence. 
An  arbiter  must  ju^e  according  to  usages 
of  the  law,  but  the  arbitrator  is  permitted 
to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  acconomo- 
date  the  difference  in  the  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  him  most  just  and  equitable. 

ARBITEATION,  or  ARBirREMENT, 
a  power  given  by  two  or  more  contending 
pvties  to  some  person  or  persons  to  deter- 
mine the  dispute  between  them. 

AB'BOB,  m  mechanics,  the  principal 
part  of  a  machine  which  serves  to  sustain 
the  rest :  also  the  axis  or  spindle  on  which 
a  machine  turns. 

ARBOR  DIANTE,  or  SUver  Tree,  is  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in'  chemistry,  by 
which  the  branches  and  figure  of  a  tree  are 
represented  bv  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
mercury,  which  appear  to  vegetate  in  a  very 
beantifal  manner.  The  experiment  is  thus 
performed.  Take  one  part  of  silver,  and 
with  it  saturate  a  certain  portion  of  nitrous 
acid:  this  is  to  be  diluted  with  20  parts  oC 
dean  vrater,  and  poured  upon  two  parts  of 
mereniT.  After  a  short  time  a  crystalliza- 
tion wiU  take  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  tree, 
with  its  brancnes,  &c. 

AR'BOR  SCIENTLE,  a  general  distri- 
bution  or  scheme  of  science,  or  knowledge. 

A'R£08TTLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
intercolumniation,  in  which  the  columns 
are  at  a  distance  firom  each  other. 

ARBORES'CENT,  a  term  applied  to  all 
such  things  as  resemble  trees;  thus  we 
read  of  arborescent  shrubs,  arborescent 
animals,  &c  of  which  last  kind  is  that  great 
natural  curiosity  the  star-fish. 

AR'BORIST,  a  person  skilled  in  that  part 
of  botany  which  treats  of  trees. 

AR'BOR  YITM,  an  evergreen  shrub. 

ARBU'TUS,the  strawberry-tree;  a  beau- 
tiful shrub,  bearing  a  red  roundish  berry. 

ARC,  any  part  <x  a  curve  fine,  as  of  a  cir- 
cle, ellipse.  Sec. 

ARC.  or  ARCH  DIURNAL,  in  astrono- 
my, that  part  of  a  circle  described  by  a  hea- 
venly body,  betvreen  its  rising  and  setting. 
The  nocturnal  arch  is  that  which  is  de- 
eribed  between  its  setting  and  rising. 

ARCA'KUM,  among  pnysicians,  any  re- 
medy, the  preparation  of  which  is  indus- 
triously concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value. 

ARCH,  a  concave  building  with  a  mould 
bent  in  form  of  a  curve^  erected  to  support 


some  structure.  Arches  are  either  circular, 
elliptical  or  straight,  as  they  are  improperly 
called  by  workmen.  Elliptical  arches  con- 
sist of  a  semi-ellipsis,  and  have  commonly 
a  key-stone  and  imposts ;  they  are  usually 
described  by  workmen  on  three  centres. 
Straight  arcoes  are  those  used  over  doors 
and  windows,  and  having  plain  straight 
edges,  both  upper  and  under,  which  are  pa- 
rafiel,  but  both  the  ends  and  joints  point 
towards  a  centre.  The  term  arch  is  pecu- 
liarly used  for  the  space  between  the  two 
piers  of  a  bridge,  for  the  passage  of  water, 

vessels,  &c ^Tbivmfhal  Aacn,  a  stately 

gate  of  a  semicircular  form,  adorned  with 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  &c  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  those  who  had  deserved  a  triumph. 

^AacH,  as  a  svllable  prefixed  to  another 

word,  denotes  tne  highest  degree  of  its 
kind,  whether  good  or  bad;  as  arekanffel, 
archduke,  areh^thop,  archfiend,  &c.  Many 
of  the  highest  oflices  in  diffierent  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  them. 

AR'CHAISM,  any  antiquated  word  or 
phrase.  The  use  of  archaisms,  though 
generally  objectionable,  occasionally  add 
to  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  sentence. 

ARCHBISH'OP,  a  metropolitan  prelate, 
havingseveral  suffhigan  bishops  under  him. 
In  England  there  are  two  archbishopa— the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate 
of  all  England ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York, 
who  is  only  styled  primate  of  England.  The 
first  establishment  of  archbishops  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Bede,  was  in  the  time  of 
Lucius,  said  to  be  the  first  Christian  king 
in  Britain ;  but  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  Austin,  appointed  a.d.  598,  by 
Ethelbert,  when  he  was  converted.  An 
archbishop  consecrates  the  inferior  dioces- 
ans, as  those  ordain  priests  and  deacons, 
and  when  invested  vrith  his  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  be  enthroned ;  a  term  which  proba- 
bly originated  with  that  period  of  Eng^h 
history,  iq  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  some  of  the  privileges  of  absolute 
royalty. 

ARCHDEA'CON,  an  ecclesiastical 
officer,  next  in  rank  below  a  bishop. 
Every  diocese  has  one,  and  the  {renerality 
more.  They  are  usually  appointed  by  their 
diocesans;  but  their  authority  is  inde- 
peifdent.  They  visit  the  clergy,  and  have 
courts  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by 
spiritual  censures,  and  for  hearing  all  other 
causes  that  fallvrithin  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance. 

ARCH'ERT,  the  art  of  shooting  vrith 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  arrow  has  ceased  to 
be  empToyM  as  an  offensive  weapon:  but 
in  former  times  it  was  reckoned  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  military  strength 
of  this  kingdom.  The  practice  of  archery 
was  followed  bqith  as  a  recreation  and  a 
service,  and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all 
useless  games  that  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  it  on  holidays  and  other  inter- 
vals of  leisure.  By  an  act  of  Edward  lY. 
everv  man  was  to  have  a  bow  of  his  own 
height,  to  be  made  of  yew,  hazel,  or  ash, 
&c ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were  to  be  made 
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in  erery  township,  for  the  qm  of  the  inhabi*  • 
tants.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  use  made 
of  the  bow  by  the  CngUsh  at  the  battles  of 
Cressy,  Agincourt,  and  Poictiers,  that  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  best  of  modem 
archers  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  If  we 
look  to  archery  as  a  pastime,  or  a  healthful 
exercise,  it  has  the  sanction  of  Galen,  as 
beiuK  suflciently  active,  and  not  too  violent ; 
and  if  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  its 

S'ving  a  salutary  and  moderate  exertion  to 
ic  muscles,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  the  mind  when  attended  with  compe- 
tition, we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  that  it 
has  become  as  fashionable  as  it  is  healthfuL 

ABCH'ES,  m  Coua*  or  Abchxs,  the 
supreme  court  belonging  to  the  archbishc^ 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  inferior  courts  within  his  provincek 

AR'CHETYPB,  the  first  model  of  a  work, 
which  is  copied  after  to  make  another 
like  it.    Among  minters  it  is  used  for  the 


standard  weight  by  which  the  others  are 

'i  ^The  archetypal  world,  among 

Platonists,  means  the  world  as  it  existed 


adjusted.— 


in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  visible  crea- 
tion. 

AR'CHIL,  a  violet  red  paste  used  in 
dyeing,  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  nt>m  the  liehem  roeellut. 

ARCHITECT,  one  who  is  skilled  in 
architecture.  The  architect  forms  plans 
and  designs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work, 
and  directs  the  artificers  employed  in  it. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  inventing 
and  drawing  designs  for  buildings,  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  methq([  of  con- 
structin|^  anj  edifice  for  use  or  (nmament. 
It  is  divided  mto  eirnl,  MiUfary,  and  naval; 
according  as  the  erections  are  for  civil, 
military,  or  naval  purposes;  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  other  divisions  are 
sometimes  introduced.  Architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  earliest  in- 
ventions, and  its  works  nave  been  com- 
monly regulated  bysome  principle  of  here- 
ditary imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure 
the  climate  and  materials  of  any  country 
have  obliged  its  early  inhabitants  to  adopt 
for  their  temporary  shelter,  the  same  struc- 
ture, with  all  its  prominent  features,  has 
been  afterwards  in  some  measure  kept  up 
bv  their  refined  and  opulent  posterity.  -^  To 
Greece  we  are  indebted  for  tne  three  prin- 
cipal orders  of  architecture,  the  Itortc, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian ;  Rome  added 
two  others,  both  formed  out  of  the  former, 
the  Ttuean  and  the  Comporitc.  Each  of 
these  has  a  particular  expression;  so  that 
a  buildings  or  different  parts  of  a  building, 
may  be  rude,  solid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay, 
accordingly  as  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  Composite 
are  employed.  The  columns  of  these  se- 
veral orders  are  easily  distinguishable  to 
common  observers,  bv  reason  of  the  orna- 
ments that  are  peculiar  to  their  capitals ; 
but  the  scientific  difference  consists  in  their 
proportions.  The  Tuscan  order  is  charac- 
terised by  its  simplicity  and  strength.  It 
is  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  Doric  is 
enlivened  vrith  ornaments  in  the  firixe  and 


craitaL  The  Ionic  is  ornamented  with  the 
volute  scroll,  or  spiral  horn:  itsomamenta 
are  in  a  stvle  of  composition  between  the 
plainness  of  the  Doric,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Corinthian.  The  Corinthian  order  n 
known  by  its  ciqtital  being  adorned  with 
two  sorts  of  leaves ;  between  these  rise 
little  stalks,  of  which  the  volutes  that  sup- 
port the  highest  part  of  the  capital,  are 
formed.  The  ComposKir  isTieariy  the  s— c 
as  the  Cerinthian,  with  an  addition  of  the 
I<mic  volute.  In  their  private  buildings 
the  Roman  architects  followed  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  their  public  edifices  they  £sr  sur- 


passed them  in  grandeur.  During  the 
dark  ages  which  rollowed  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  classic  architee- 


ture  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  lost  sight 
of,  but  was  again  rerived  b^  the  Italians 
at  the  time  of  the  rcstoratioa  of  letters. 
Tbe  Gothic  ttyU  was  so  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths ;  but  at  first 
it  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  we  now 
alt  Gothic,  and  which  exhibits  granden 
and  splendour,  with  the  most  accurate  exe 
cntion.  The  Saxon  and  Nonnan  ttyleo  were 
so  called  because  they  were  respectivdy 
used  by  the  Saxons  before  the  Conqiues^ 
and  by  the  Normans  after,  in  the  building 
of  churches.  The  Saxon  style  was  distin- 
guished by  the  semicircular  arch,  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the 
Romans,  and  partly  from  their  ancestors 
on  the  continent.  The  Norman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  particulars: 
the  walls  were  very  thick,  generaUy  without 
buttresses;  the  arches,  both  within  and 
without,  semicircular,  and  supported  by 
very  plain  and  solid  columns.  These  two 
styles  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  modes 
of  building  in  England  until  the  reign  <^ 
Henrv  IL,  when  a  new  mode  was  intro- 
ducecu  which  was  called  modem  Ootkie. 
Whether  this  was  purely  a  deviation  from 
the  other  two  modes,  or  whether  it  was  de- 
rived from  any  ftveign  source,  is  not  known. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic 
extraction,  and  to  nave  been  introduced  by 
the  crusaders.  The  style  is  distiDguishea 
by  its  numerous  buttresses,  lofty  spires 
and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified  winoDws, 
with  a  proftision  of  ornaments  throu|rhout. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  ai«hitecture 
revived,  and  brought  the  five  orders  again 
into  use,  althou|:n  for  sacred  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the 


ARCHITRAVE,  in  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  ccdumn,  or  order  of  columns, 
which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital ; 
being  the  lowest  member  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Over  a  chimney,  this  member  is 
called  the  mantle-piece;  and  over  doors  or 
windows,  the  hyperthyron. 

AR'CHIVAIJLT,  in  architecture^  the 
inner  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a  frame  set  off 
with  mouldings,  running  over  the  ihces  of 
the  arch  stones,  and  beiuing  upon  the  im- 
posts.         

ARCHIVES,  ancient  records,  or  char- 
ters which  contain  titles,  pretensions,  pri- 
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j  ^e^ea,  and  prerogatires  of  a  commomty, 
<  taimly,  city,  or  kingdom. 
I      AR'CHON,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
I  city  and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 

ARCTIC,  Northern;   lying  under  the 

'  aretot,  or  bear.    In  astronomy,  the  orcCJe 

'  or  north  fie,  is  that  which  is  raised  above 

'  onr  horison,  and  is  nearly  pointed  ont  by 

I  the  last  star  in  the  tail  en  Ursa  minor. 

The  arttie  circle  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the 

q>here  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant 

V^  28'  flrom  the  north  pole.    This  and  the 

mMtarctie  are  often  called  polar  circles,  and 

may  be  ooneeiYed  to  be  described  by  the 

motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round 

those  of  the  equator. 

ARCTOS,  or  ARCTUS,  in  astronomy, 
the  Greek  name  for  the  Una  mtfjer  and 
Mtii0r,  or  the  great  and  little  Bear. 

ASCTU'RA,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  from  the  curvature  of 

ARCTUHUS,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  die  constellation  of  Arcto- 
phyiaz  or  BoOtes. 

ARCUATION,  in  horticulture,  the  raia- 

ii^  of  trees  by  Uiyers. Abovatiob,  in 

surgery,  a  distortion  or  incurvation  of  the 


ARCUBALI8TA,  a  cross-bow;  a  term 
which  has  been  contracted  both  into  Ba» 
Uetm  and  Jrbaliet. 

ARDAS'SINES,  a  very  fine  sort  of  Ter- 
nan  silk ;  the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of 
France. 

ARDB'SIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
argillaceous  earths,  consisting  of  alumina, 
silica,  &c 

A'REA,  the  rite  or  space  of  ground  on 
which  any  building  is  erected;  but  more 
'  pnerally  i^mlied  to  the  open  space  at  the 

Bottom  of  a  house. ^Abba.  in  geometry, 

,  the  snperfidal  contents  of  any  figure,  as  a 

triangle,  quadrangle,  Ac. ^Abba,  in  mi< 

'  nerali^,  the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or 
tiie  place  where  it  is  dug. 

ARE'CA,  an  Indian  nut,  the  fruit  of  a 
kind  of  palm-tree,  which  the  natives  roll  up 
in  a  betel  leaf,  and  chew  to  help  digestion. 

ARBTIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  that  part 
of  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladiators 
fnight:  so  called  from  its  being  always 
strewed  vrith  sand,  to  conceal'  from  the 
view  of  the  people  the  blood  spilt  in  the 
eombat.— — Abbba,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  earths  of  the  silieeous  order. 

A'RBOLA,  the  coloured  circle  surround- 
ing the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

ARENATIO,  a  kind  of  dry  bath,  wherein 
the  patient  sat  with  his  bare  feet  on  hot 

ARBOFAGU8,  %  soverei^  tribunal  at 
Athens,  faoMNis  for  the  justice  and  impar- 
tiality of  its  decrees.  It  mm  in  the  town, 
en  a  rock  or  hill  opporite  to  the  citadeL 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  areopagus 
still  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of 
IVsens,  which  was  heretofore  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  but  is  now  vrithout  the  walls. 

AR'GAJU  or  AR'GOL,  crude  tartar,  in  the 
■tate  iB  vrhkh  it  is  taken  out  of  empty 


AR'GENT,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour 
in  the  coats  of  arms  of  baronets,  knights, 
and  gentlemen. 

AR'GENTINB,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  shining 
pcariy  lustre. 

AR'GIL,  in  mineralogy,  white  day;  an 
unctuous  kind  of  earth,  of  which  earthen* 
ware  is  made. 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTH,  the  earth 
of  clay,  called  in  chemistry  alutUnm,  be- 
cause it  is  obtained  in  greatest  purity 
from  alum.  Argillaceous  earths  are  the 
basLs  of  earthenware. 

AR'GO  NA'VIS,  in  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation, called  after  the  ship  of  Jason 
and  his  companions. 

''  AR'GONAUTS,  in  Gredan  antiquity,  a 
company  of  illustrious  Greeks,  who  em- 
barked alon^  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Atj^o, 
on  an  expedition  to  Colchis  with  a  design 
to  obtain  the  golden  fieece.  Some  writers 
imagine,  and  foremost  among  them  is  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  this  expedition  was 
reallv  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks,  dur- 
inf  the  intestine  dirisions  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  to  persuade  the  na- 
tions upon  the  coasts  of  the  Buxine  and 
Mediterranean  seas  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which 
Sesostris  had  laid  upon  themt  and  that 
fetching  the  golden  fieece  mm  only  a  pre- 
tence to  cover  their  true  design. 

ABf  GUMBNT,  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  an  in- 
ference drawn  fh>m  premises,  the  truth  of 
which  is  indisputable,  or  at  least  highly  pro- 
bid>le.  In  reasoiiing,Mr.  Locke  observes  that 
men  ordinarily  use  four  sorts  of  arguments. 
The  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men, 
whose  parts  and  learning,  eminency,  power, 
or  some  other  cause,  has  gained  a  name, 
and  settled  their  reputation  in  the  common 
esteem.  wMi  some  kind  of  anthtvity;  this 
may  be  culed  arffumentnm  ad  vereeundimm. 
Secondly,  another  way  is  to  require  the  ad- 
versaries to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a 
proof,  or  to  assign  a  better;  this  he  calls 
argutnentum  ad  ignorantiam,  A  third  vray 
is,  to  press  a  man  with  consequences, 
drawn  from  his  own  pindples  or  oonees- 
uons ;  this  is  known  by  the  name  of  arau' 
wuntwm  ad  komineim.  Fourthly,  the  usmg 
proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  or  probability ;  this  he  calls 
mrffumentnm  ad  yudieium;  and  observes, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  four,  that 
brings  true  instruction  with  iL  and  ad- 
vances us  in  our  way  to  knowledpe.— — 
Abocmbbt,  in  literature,  denotes  also  the 
abridgment  or  heads  of  a  book,  history, 

chapter,  &Cd ^Aboumbbv,  in  astronomy, 

any  quantity  or  equation  on  which  depends 
another  quantity  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  an  arc 
whereby  another  arc  is  to  be  souriit,  bear- 
ing a  certain  proportion  to  the  first  arc- 
Ex.  :  Jrffvment  qf  Inelinati&nf  an  arch  of  a 
planet*  s  orbit  intercepted  between  the  as- 
cending node,  and  the  place  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun,  numbered  according  to  the 
succesrion  of  the  rigns. 

ARGUMBNTA'TION,  in  logic,  an  ope- 

*n  ABBOBA  flints  wbbb  vBAwan,  imiBvi.VBVCBn,  abb  ibbmmbm^ 
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ratioii  of  the  intellect,  hj  which  any  pro- 
poution  is  proved  by  the  help  of  other  pro- 
positions. 

▲RGTROPCE'IA,  in  alchemy,  the  art  of 
making  silver  out  of  inferior  metals,  by  the 
aid  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A'BIANS,  the  foUowets  of  Anus,  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  318,  who  denied 
the  three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
of  the  same  essence,  and  affirmed  Christ  to 
be  a  creature ;  that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  to  Us  deity ;  that  he  was  neither 
co-eternal,  nor  co-equal  with  him;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God,  but  a 
creature  of  the  Son. 

A'BIES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
fixed  stars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the 
figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the  first  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  sodiac,  firom  which  a  twelfth 
put  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination, 
and  consists  of  sixty-six  stars.  It  is  usually 

called  the  vernal  sign. ^Aaiss  was  also 

the  orifpnal  name  for  the  battering  ram  of 
the  ancients. 

ARIO'SO,  in  musical  composition,  the 
Italian  word  for  the  time  of  a  common  air. 

ARIS'TA,  in  botany,  a  long  needle-like 
beard,  which  stands  out  firom  the  husk  of 
a  grain  of  com,  grass,  &c 

ARISTOCRACY,  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  nobles,  or  superior 
citixens  of  a  country :  such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  Aristocracy  is  also  often 
used  for  the  nobility  of  a  country,  under  a 
monarchy,  or  any  form  of  government. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  in  botany,  Birthicort  : 
a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  and  gy- 
nandria  class  of  plants.  The  species  are 
all  either  shrubs  or  perennials. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  something  relating 
to  Aristotle :  thus  we  read  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophv,  school,  &c  The  Aristo- 
telians were  also  designated  Peripatetics, 
and  their  philosophy  long  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Newtonian. 

ARITH'MBTIC,  the  art  or  science  of 
numbering,  or  computing  by  certain  rules, 
of  which  the  four  first  ana  simplest  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Vulg^  Arithmetic  is  the  com- 
putation of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life.  Integral  Arithmetic  treats  of 
whole  numbers ;  ^actional  Arithmetic,  of 
firactional  numbers;  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
of  decimal  numbers.  The  method  of  nota- 
tion that  we  now  use  is  said  to  be  taken 
firom  the  Arabians,  and  the  characters  by 
which  all  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
metic are  performed  are  these,  1,  2, 3, 4,  6, 
6,  7.  8,  9, 0.  The  first  nine  are  called  sig- 
nifleant  figures,  which  when  placed  singly 
denote  the  simple  numbers  subjoined  to  the 
characters;  but  when  several  significant 
numbers  are  placed  together,  the  first  or 
right  hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its 
simple  value:  the  second  signifies  so  many 
tens,  the  third  so  many  hundreds,  and  so 
on.  Althoi^^h  this  notation  consists  of 
onlj  nine  digits,  with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by 
giving  a  localpower  to  these  figures,  namely, 
that  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
Ac.  they  may  be  made  to  express  numbers 


to  an  indefinite  extent.    The  Greeks  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  re- 

Kiesent  their  numbers.  The  Romans  fol- 
wed  the  same  method,  and  besides  cha- 
racters for  each  rank  of  classes,  they  intro- 
duced others  for  five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  &c ; 
as,  I,  for  One;  V,  Five;  X,  Ten;  L,  Fifty; 
C,  One  Hundred;  D,  Five  Hundred;  and 
M,  a  Thousand.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
with  these  seven  letters  any  number  may 
be  represented,  by  repetition  and  combina- 
tion, thus  XXX  stand  ibr  three  tens  or 
thirty :  CCX  for  two  hundred  and  ten,  and 
so  on.  The  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  let- 
ters is  this :  when  a  numeral  letter  is  placed 
t^er,  or  on  the  right  hand  of  one  of  greater 
value,  their  values  are  to  be  added,  thus  XVI 
stand  for  sixteen,  and  MDCCCXXXIX 
for  the  date  of  the  year  1839.  But  when  a 
numeral  letter  is  placed  Infore,  or  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  of  greater  value,  the 
value  of  the  less  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater,  thus  IV  stand  for  five  less  one, 
or  four;  IX  or  ten  less  one,  or  nine;  XC 
one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety,  &c. 

ARK,  the  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  flood. 
It  was  500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  50  high. 

ABK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  the  chest 
in  which  the  stone  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  divine  hand, 
were  laid  up.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-priest 
appeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation ;  and  the  Jews,  wherever  they 
worshipped^  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
place  where  the  ark  stood. 

ABMA'DA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifym^  a 
fleet  of  men-of-war.  The  armada  to  which 
the  Spaniards,  in  confidence  of  success, 
gave  the  name  of  inmneible,  consisting  of 
130  large  ships,  fiimishedwith  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  a  large  army, 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrions 
Elizabeth,  but  it  was  scattered  by  the  ele- 
ments and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Eng- 
lish fieet,  on  the  80th  July,  1588.  On  which 
occasion  a  medal  was  struck  with  the  motto, 
"AfflavitDeus,  etdissipantur,"  in  grateful 
memory  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in 
our  favour. 

ABMADIIi'LA,  called  also  Guabua  Cos- 
TAs,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  formerly 
maintained  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, to  prevent  foreig^nera  firom  trading  with 
the  colonists  and  natives. 

ABMADIL'LO,  in  natural  history,  a  qua- 
druped, a  native  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig,  the  tail  of  a 
lizard,  and  the  feet  of  a  hedgehog.  He  is 
armed  with  a  coat  of  impenetrable  scales, 
under  which  he  retires  like  a  tortoise. 

ABMA'BIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  storehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  arms  or  utemdls. 

ABMATU'BA,  in  antiquitv,  the  vuHtair 
exercise  in  use  among  the  Romans,  which 
consisted  either  in  throwing  the  spear  w 
javelin,  shooting  with  the  bow,  Ac 

ABM E'NIANS,  asect  or  division  amongst 
the  eastern  Christians;  thus  called  firom 
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AmcBia,  the  eonntiy  andentlv  inhabited 
bjr  them;  there  were  two  kindi  of  Arme- 
niaiM,  one  whieh  adhered  to  the  catholia 
ehnrch,  and  another  which  rejected  epis- 
copacy. Theyare  generally  accused  of  being 
monophysiteB,  only  allowing  of  one  nature 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

AKME'NIAN  STONE,  an  opaque  sort  of 
stone,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  like  the 
li^is  laxulL    It  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

ABME'NIAN  BOLE,  a  native  bole  or 
earth  bron^t  firom  Armenia,  commonly 
called  bole  armoniac  It  is  used  as  an  ab- 
•ocbent  and  astringent. 

ASIflOEB,  an  esquire,  or  armour- 
bearer.  A  title  of  dignity  to  such  as  bear 
arms;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  Jrmi- 
gen  iff  eowrtetff,  as  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest 
sons  of  knights^  Ac,  and  Armigen  6y  crta- 
ii0n,  each  as  the  king's  serrants,  &c. 

A&MIL'LA-MxMBKo'sA,  in  anatomy,  is 
that  drcnlar  ligament  which  comprehends 
all  the  tendons  of  the  whole  hand  as  it  were 
a  circle. ^Abmuaa,  in  antiquity,  a  brace- 
let or  ornament  Ux  Uie  wrist,  presented  as 
a  badge  of  distinction  to  soldiers. 

ARlflLLABT  SPHERE,  in  astronomy, 
an  artificial  sphere  composed  of  a  number 
of  circles  put  toother  m  their  natural  or- 
der to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving 
of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This 
^here  revolves  on  its  axis  with  a  silvered 
hiHison,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
moveaUe  everyway  upon  a  brass  supporter. 
The  other  parts  are  the  equinoctial,  sodiac, 

meridian,  tropic  and  poUur  circles. Ab- 

MuiiABT  TaiooMoitBTBB,  an  instrument, 
eoosisting  of  five  semi-drcles  divided  and 
graduated  so  as  to  solve  many  problems  in 
astronomy. 

ARMINIANS,  fioUowert  of  Arminius ;  a 
seei  of  Christians  whieh  arose  in  Holland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
aad  sniarated  themselves  from  the  Calvin- 
iats.  They  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  unessential  to  salvation ;  and  the 
wonh^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  nnordained 
by  any  pteeept  of  the  scriptures.  Their 
great  prmdi^  is,  that  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  tolerated. 

ARIfOUB,  a  name  for  all  such  habiU- 
Bseatt  as  serve  to  defend  the  body  from 
wounds,  especially  of  darts,  a  sword,  a  lance, 
kc    A  complete  suit  of  armour  anciently 


casque  ot  helm,  a  gorget, 
enirass,  gauntlets,  tasses,  brassets,  cuisbes, 
and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs 
were  fisstened.  This  they  called  armour 
trnp-m-pit;  and  was  worn  by  cavaliers  and 
men  at  arms.  The  infkntry  had  only  part 
of  it,  via.  a  pot  or  head-piece,  a  cuirass  and 
taases ;  but  all  of  them  made  li«ht.  Lastly, 
the  hones  themselves  had  their  armour, 
wherewith  to  cover  the  head  and  neck.  Of 
all  this  ftimiture  of  war,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  now  retained  except  the  cuirass. 

ASM OUB-BEAREB,  the  person  who  was 
fonnerly  employed  to  carry  the  armour  of 
aaother. 

ABM8,  in  military  phraseologv.  all  kinds 
vi  weapons,  whether  used  for  offence  or  de- 
fience. Abks,  in  a  legal  sense,  extend  to 


any  thing  that  a  person  wears  for  his  own 
defence,  or  takes  into  his  hand,  and  uses,  in 
anger,  to  strike  or  throw  at  another.—— 
Abms  denote  also  the  natural  weapons  of 
beasts,  as  claws,  teeth,  beak,  &c. 

ARMS,  Coats  or,  family  insignia  or  dis- 
tinctions, which  hid  their  rise  flrom  the 
painting  of  the  shields  used  in  war  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

ARlklT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  taken  for 
the  whole  armed  force  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  by  land.  In  a  limited  sense, 
it  denotes  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  consist- 
ing of  horse  and  foot,  completely  armed, 
and  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition, 
provisions,  &c.  under  a  commander-in-chie^ 
having  lieutenant-generals,  nu^-generals, 
brigacQers,  and  other  officers  under  bim. 
An  army  is  generally  divided  into  a  certain 
number  (tf  corps,  each  consisting  of  bri- 
gades, regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons; 
when  in  the  field,  it  is  formed  into  lines ; 
the  first  line  is  called  the  vanguard,  the 
second  the  main  body,  the  thinf  tbe  rear- 
guard, or  body  of  reserve.  The  middle  of 
each  line  is  occupied  by  the  foot ;  the  ca- 
valry forms  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each 
line,  and  sometimes  squadrons  of  horse  are 

E laced  in  the  intervals  between  the  batta- 
ons. The  muittritl  of  an  army,  as  the 

French  term  it,  consists  of  the  horses,  stores, 
provisions,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
service.  Armie*  are  moreover  distinguished 
according  to  their  service,  into  blockading 
army,  amy  <tf  obtervation,  army  of  retervt, 
&c. 

AR'NABOS,  an  aromatic  drug,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon. 

A'ROBE,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguese 
measure  for  sugar,  e^ual  to  36  bushels. 

ARO'MA,  the  odoriferous  principle  pecu- 
liar to  plants  and  flowers. 


AROMATIC,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  plants  and  other  bodies  as  jield  a  brisk 
fri^prant  smell,  and  a  warm  spicy  taste,  as 


doves, 

megs,  &c.  Their  peculiiir  qualities  reside 
in  a  volatile  oil,  usually  called  essential  oil, 
and  a  grosser  resinous  substance,  capable 
of  being  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine.  Aro' 
iMtie$,  considered  as  medicines,  warm  the 
stomach,  and  by  desrees  the  whole  habit, 
raise  the  pulse,  and  quicken  the  circula- 
tion :  hence  in  cold  languid  cases,  they  in- 
crease strength,  and  promote  the  natural 
secretions. 

A'ROPH,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient 
alchemists  for  a  distillation  of  saffron  and 
othrr  chemical  flowers. 
'  ARPEG'GIO,  in  music,  is  a  term  imply- 
ing that  the  tones  should  be  sounded  dis- 
tinctly, as  they  are  heard  on  the  harp,— Ab- 
rxoeio  AccoMPAifiMBMT  consists  chiefly 
of  the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in 
returning  successions. 

AB'FENT,  a  French  measure  of  100 
perches. 

AR'QUEBUS,  a  hand-^n,  larger  than  a 
musket.  He  who  used  it  was  called  an 
Arquebuaier. 

ARQUEBUSADE,  a  kind  of  medicated 
water,  recommended  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
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wonncLi ;  whence  its  name.  It  is  alio  caUed 
«V«a  ««Iii«roHa  and  ofiMi  aelopetaria. 

ARBACHE'  in  heraldry, a  repreaentation 
of  a  plant  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARRAIGN'MENT,  in  law,  the  bringing 
a  prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
hfan,  and  putting  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty. 

AR'RAS  HANGINGS,  in 
pestry  made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

A&BAY',  the  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 

order  of  battle.^ ^In  law,  to  ehalUnge  on 

mrrap,  is  to  make  exceptions  against  all  the 
persons  arrayed  or  impanelled. 

ARREST,  the   appr  "     '" 


stratninj;  a  person,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  law;  which  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peac^  must  be  done  bv  Tirtue  of  precept 
out  of  some  court.  Amoassadmrs,  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  members  of  parliament,  ate 
privileged  flrom  an  arrest  for  debt.  Abbbst 
or  JunoMBHT,  is  the  assigning  Just  reasons 
why  judgment  should  not  pass :  as,  want  of 
notice  of  the  trial ;  a  matorial  defect  in  the 
pleading;  when  the  record  differs  from  the 
deed  pleaded ;  when  persons  are  mis-named ; 
where  more  b  given  by  the  verdict  than  is 
laid  in  the  declaration,  Ac  This  may  be 
done  either  in  criminal  or  dvii  cases.—— 
Abbbst,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  disease 
seated  between  the  ham  and  the  nastem. 

ARRIE'RE  BAN,  the  phrase  for  a  gene- 
ral proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
.  which  not  only  their  immediate  feudiUories, 
but  their  vassals,  were  summoned  to  take 

the  field  of  war. ^An  arritre  vtutal  was 

the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'RIS,in  architecture,  the  intersection 
or  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  exte- 
rior surfiues  of  two  bodies,  answering  to 

what  is  called  the  edge^ ^Abbis  tillbt, 

a  small  piece  of  timber,  of  a  triang^nlar  sec- 
tion, used  in  raising  the  slates  against  a 
wall  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  rooC 

ARRONDEB',  in  heraldir,  a  cross,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  a  drcu^  the  whole  of 
the  curves  being  in  the  same  direction. 

iA'ROW,  a  light  shaft,  or  rod,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  feathered  at  the  other,  in- 
tended as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Arrow- 
makers  vrere  called/«feAer«  {ttomjieeke,  the 
French  word  for  arrow.)    When  this  wea- 

Kn  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said  to 
barbed  and  feathered. 

AR'ROW-GRASS.  a  plant  so  caUed  be- 
cause  its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an 
arrow. 

AR'ROW-ROOT,  the  root  of  the  maranta 
arundinaeea,  a  plant  which  ^ws  in  the 
West  Indies,  ana  Aumishes  a  kind  of  starch, 
more  nutritive,  and  freer  firom  peculiar 
taste  or  flavour,  than  the  starch  of  either 
wheat  or  potatoes. 

AR'ROw-STICE;  a  rod  employed  in  sur- 
veying. 

AR'SENIC,  a  ponderous  mineral  body, 
associated  with  a  great  many  metallic  ores. 
It  is  yellow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  arsenic 
is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  miuM, 
otherwise  called  arsenic  ore.  White  arsenic 
is  drawn  flrom  the  yellow  by  sublimating; 


and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  Bsiztare 
of  oxy^n,  or  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  in  small  qnan 
titles,  but  is  otherwise  a  deadly  poison. 
Red  arsenic  is  the  vellow  arsenic  rubified 
by  fire,  when  it  is  called  rea^aL  The  fol- 
owing  recipe  has  been  given,  as  likelj  to 
be  effectual  where  arsenic  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach.  If  a  quantitv  is  swal- 
lowed large  enough  to  endianger  life,  let  an 
emetic  be  instantly  given,  and  then  large 
quantities  of  hepar  milphuris  disscrived  in 
water  be  takent  this,  a  scruple  at  a  tim^ 
given  with  emetics,  milk,  castor  oil,  fte.  may 
prevent  the  dire  effects  that  would  other- 
vrise  follow  the  dose  of  poison. 

ARSENICAL,  an  epithet  lisfr  whatever 
contains  or  helongs  to  arsenic,  as  taroemieml 
ppritet,  Ac.— — AnsBMicAi  Maobbt,  a  pre- 
paration of  antimony  vnth  sulphur  aad 
white  arsenic--— Absbbio  All  Solotioh, 
a  solution  of  atsenic  with  sub-carbonate 
of  potash  in  distilled  water. 

ARSB'NIATE,  a  sort  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  arsenic  add  with  differ- 
ent bases,  as  the  araeniate  of  ammonia,  &e. 

AR'SON,  the  act  of  wOfrdly  setting 
houses  on  fire^  which  is  felony  at  oommm 
law,  and  likewise  bv  statute. 

ART,  a  system  of  rules,  serving  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  certain  actions;  in 
which  sense  it  stands  <^>posed  to  science, 
or  a  system  of  merely  speculative  prin- 

dples. Terais  iffJrt,  are  suoh  words  as 

are  used  in  rc^[ard  to  any  particular  art,  pro- 
fession, or  sdence. 

ART  and  PART,  a  phrase  used  in  Soot- 
land  ;  when  any  one  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
they  say,  he  is  orf  and  part  in  committii^ 
the  same,  that  is,  he  wm  concerned  both  in 
the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it. 

ARTERY,  a  blood  vessel,  which  proeeeds 
firom  the  heart,  and  graduidly  becomes  less 
in  diameter  the  forther  it  goes;  but  it  gives 
out  numberless  ramifications  in  its  course. 
Arteries  carry  the  blood  firom  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  for  nutrition,  generation  of  heat,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  difiierent  fluids.  The 
action  of  the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  heart. 

ARTEMIS'IA,  in  antiquity,  a  liestival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Diana.  In  the  Idn- 
ncan  system  of  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
in  which  southernwood,  wormwood,  Ac. 
are  contained.     

ARTE'SIAN  WELLS,  a  subterranean 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  is  obtained 
by  boring  vertically  down  through  one  or 
more  of  the  geological  strata  of  the  euth, 
till  the  perforation  reaches  a  porous  gravd 
bed  containing  urater,  placed  under  such 
incumbent  pressure  as  to  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  surface,  or  to  a  height  convenient 
for  the  operation  of  a  pump.  It  is  said  that 
they  derive  their  name  firam  the  ancient 
French  province  of  Artois,  where  for  many 
centuries  they  have  been  used,  although 
their  adoption  in  this  country  is  very  re- 
cent. The  operations  employed  for  pene- 
trating the  soil  are  entirely  similsr  to  those 
inractised  by  the  miner,  m  boring  to  find 
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netalUe  Tenis ;  but  the  excaTttor  ot  Arte- 
sian irella  muit  resort  to  pecnliar  entedients 
to  prevent  the  purer  water,  which  comes 
from  deep  strata,  mingliDg  with  the  cruder 
waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground*  &c.  In  London  and  its  vici- 
ni^  there  are  now  a  great  many  of  these 
weUs,  which  have  been  perforated  through 
the  immensely  thick  bed  of  London  day, 
and  even  throosh  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
jacent chalk.  If  we  admit  that  the  nume- 
rous sfHrings  which  issue  from  the  ground 
proceed  frmn  the  infiltration  of  the  waters 
progressively  condensed  in  rain,  dew,  ftc. 
the  theory  of  these  interim  streamlets  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  for  as  soon  as  the  up- 
per atratum  is  perforated,  the  waters  may 
xia^  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pres< 
sure  upon  the  lower  strata,  and  even  over- 
flow the  surfiue  in  a  constant  stream,  pro- 
vided the  level  from  which  they  proceed  be 
proportionally  higher.  In  the  progress  of 
the  haiiag,  frequent  veins  of  water  are 
passed  through;  but  as  these  are  small 
streams,  and  perhaps  impregnated  with 
min^»l  substances,  the  operation  is  carried 
OB  until  an  feature  ia  made  into  a  main 

r'  ng,  which  will  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
earth.  If  this  has  its  source  in  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  the  water  will  frequently  rise 
m,  and  produce  a  continued  fountain ;  but 
if  the  spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level 
of  the  surfkce  of  the  ground  where  the  bor- 
ing is  eflected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  a 
wdl  of  considerable  sixe  dovm  to  that  level, 
in  order  to  form  a  reservcnr  into  which  the 
water  may  flow,  and  whence  it  must  be 
radbed  by  a  pump. 

ARTHRITIS,  the  Gout,  in  medicine. 
[Bee  the  article  Govt.] 

ARTHRITICA,  in  botany,  a  name  used 
tat  tint  primrose. 

ARTHBODIA,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  imperfect  crystals,  found  always  in 
complex  masses,  and  forming  long,  smgle 
•yraimids,  with  very  short  and  slender  co- 
hn"^* In  anatomy,  a  qpecies  of  arti- 
culation, wherein  a  flat  head  of  one  bone  is 
received  into  a  shallow  socket  of  another. 

ARTICHOKE,  a  plant  very  like  the  this- 
tle^ with  scaly  heads  similar  to  the  cone 
oi  the  pine  tree.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
scale,  aa  also  at  the  bottom  of  each  floret, 
is  the  well  known  fleshy  edible  substance. 
The  Jenualem  Jrtiekoke  is  a  plant,  the 
root  of  vrhich  resembles  a  i>otato,  having 
the  taste  of  the  artichoke. 

ABTICLB,  in  grammar,  a  particle  in 
moat  languages,  that  serves  to  express  the 
several  cases  and  gendera  of  nouns,  when 
the  langoagea  have  not  different  termina- 
tions to  draote  the  diflerent  states  and  dr- 
emnstaiMes  oi  noons.— —AaTicts,  in  law, 
the  clause  or  condition  in  a  covenant. 

ABTICULATION.  in  anatomy,  the  junc- 
tkm  of  two  bones^  intended  for  motion. 
There  are  two  kinds;  the  diarthrosis,  which 
haa  a  maniliest  motion,  and  synarthrosis, 
wlueh  has  only  an  obscure  motion.— —Also, 
the  distinct  utterance  of  every  letter,  i^l- 
lablfl^  or  word,  so  aa  to  make  tme's-sdf  m- 
tdligible. 


ARTIFICER,  one  who  works  with  the 
handsf  and  manufscturea  any  kind  of  com- 
modity in  metal,  vrood,  ftc.;  a  mechanic. 

ARTIFICIAL  DAT,  in  astronomy,  that 
space  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

ARTIFICLU.  LINES,  in  geometry,  lines 
so  contrived  on  a  sector  as  to  represent  lo- 
garithmal  lines  and  tangents. 

ARTIL'LERT,  a  collective  name  denot- 
ing engines  of  war,  but  particnlarlj  can- 
non, mortars,  and  other  large  pieces,  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  and  shells.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  sdence  which  teaches 
all  things  rdating  to  the  artillery,  as  the 
construction  of  all  engines  of  war,  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  management  of 
cannon  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance,  used  dther 
in  the  Add,  or  the  camp,  or  at  sieges,  ftc 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  troops 
by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  the  men 
being,  in  fact,  subsidiary  to  the  instru- 
menu.—- Parik  i^f  artilUry,  a  place  set  a- 
part  in  a  camp  tat  the  artillery  and  large 
fire-arms.— —Iraja  i\f  artilUrjf,  a  set  or 
number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 
carriages. Fl^na  urtilUry,  a  sort  of  ar- 
tillery, so  called  from  the  cderity  with 
which  it  can  be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived 
for  the  men  who  work  it,  and  a  suffldent 
force  of  horses  is  applied  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  at  a  gallop;  each  horse  being 
rode  by  a  separate  driver. 

ARTIMOURANTICQ,  in  metallurgr,  a 
recently  discovered  compound  of  tin,  ois- 
muth,  sulphur,  and  copper,  having  greatly 
the  appearance  of  gold. 

ARTIST,  a  proficient  in  the  liberal  arts, 
in  distinction  from  AaTisAW,  or  one  who 
follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

ARTS,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
word,  means  any  acqmred  skilL  They  are 
usually  divided  into  fine  and  ««^{;  com- 
prising under  the  former,  all  those,  the  di- 
rect object  of  which  is  not  absolute  utility, 
as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  ftc, 
in  distinction  to  the  arts  called  ua^l,  or 
such  as  are  essential  to  trade  and  com- 


ARVA'LES  FRATRES,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  college  of  twelve  priests,  instituted 
by  Romulus,  who  himself  made  one  of  the 
bodv :  they  assisted  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Amoervam,  offered  annually  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  prindpal 
frtiits  of  the  earth. 

ARUNDB'LLA.N  MARBLES,  called  also 
the  Parian  Chronide,  are  andent  stones,  on 
which  b  inscribed  a  chronide  of  the  d^  of 
Athens,  supposed  to  have  been  engraven  in 
capital  letters,  in  the  island  of  Paros,  264 
years  before  Christ.  They  take  thdr  name 
from  the  earl  of  Arundd,  who  procured  them 
from  the  East,  or  from  his  grandson,  who 
presented  them  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

ARUS'PICES,  or  HARUS-PICES,  an 
order  of  priesthood  among  the  Romans,  who 
pretended  to  foretd  future  events  by  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sa- 
crifice. They  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  abolished  by  Constantine^  a.d.  837. 

ARTIL,  or  AlfyAL,  in  archnology,  fli- 
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neral  rites. Abtil  Bbxab,  bread  giTen 

to  the  poor  at  a  fdneraL 

ARYTH'MUS,  in  marie,  the  modulation 
of  time. 

AS,  a  weight  naed  by  the  ancients,  con- 
sisting  of  12  ounces :  it  was  also  used  as  a 
coin,  and  as  an  integer  divided  into  12  parts. 

ASAFCETIDA,  a  resinous  gum  of  a  very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  firom  the  ferula  atttfrn- 
tida,  a  perennial  i^lant,  which  is  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  comes  into  this  country  in  small 
grains  of  different  colours,  hard  and  brit- 
Ue ;  and  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy 
in  hysterical  disorders. 

A8APHATUM,  in  medicine,  a  sort  of 
serpigo,  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the 
pores  like  worms. 

A'SAPHEIS,  defective  utterance. 

ASARCXTA.  in  antiquity,  a  pavement  or 
floor  laid  in  dining  rooms,  and  composed  of 
very  small  tiles  inlaid  in  different  colours. 

ASA'SI,  a  tree  grovnng  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  infnrion  of  whose  leaves  cures 
the  tooth-ache. 

ASBESTOS,  or  ASBESTUS,  an  inflam- 
mable mineral  substance,  of  which  amian- 
tkut  is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent. 
The  ancients  manufactured  doth  firom  the 
fibres  of  the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
said,  of  vrrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile;  it  being 
incombustible  in  its  nature. 

ASCAR'IDES,  worms  that  infest  the  tn- 
tettinum  rectum,  and  cause  a  violent  itch- 
ing ;  also  a  kind  of  worms  which  infest  the 
intestines  of  all  animals. 

ASCEND'ANT,  in  law,  such  relations  as 
are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family;  as  the 
father,  grandfather,  great  uncle,  &c.  Mar- 
riage is  always  forbidden  between  the  as- 
cendants and  descendants  in  a  right  line. 

AscBBDAiiT,  in  astrology,  that  degree 

of  the  ecliptic  that  rises  at  a  nerson's  na- 
tivity; or  the  planet  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fiite  of  an  individual  at  his  birth. 
— -AscBifDART,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  masonry  or  joiner's  work,  which 
borders  the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys. 

ASCENDING,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  star,  degree,  or  point  m  the 
heavens,  which  is  rising  above  the  horizon. 

^AscBNDiNo  Latitudb,  the  latitude  of 

a  planet  when  gpoing  toward  the   north 

pole. AscBirnine  NoDB,  that  point  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward. ^Ascbndino 

Sions,  those  which  are  upon  the  ascent, 
or  rising,  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

ASCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  that  de- 
gtee  of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first 
of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun 
or  a  star.  This  is  either  right  or  oblique, 
according  as  it  rises  in  a  right  or  an  ob- 
lique  sphere. Ascensional   ditvbb- 

BNCB,  the  difference  between  the  right  and 
the  oblique  ascenuon  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens. 

ASCEN'SION  DAT,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Christian  church,  ten  days  before 


Whitsuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Savioor  as- 
cending into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  call- 
ed Holy  Thursday. 

ASCEN'SUS  MOR'BI,  in  medidne,  the 
ascent  or  increase  of  a  disease. 

ASCENT",  in  a  general  sense,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  upwards.  The  ascent  of 
light  bodies  is  owing  to  the  preponderancr 
of  heavier  ones,  whereby  they  are  impelled 

upwards. ^AscBHT  or  Fluids,  the  rising 

of  fluids  in  a  glass  tube  or  any  vessel  above 

the  surface  of  theur  ovra  leveL Ascbrt, 

in  h^c,  a  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one 
ascends  from  particulars  to  nniversals. 

ASCEnCS,  in  ecderiastical  history, 
such  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  as 
inured  themsdves  to  great  degrees  of  ab- 
stinence and  fasting,  m  order  to  subdue 
thdr  pasuons.  In  short,  every  kind  of 
uncommon  piety  laid  claim  to  the  name 
aecetic. 

AS'CIIj  in  geography,  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  having  no  shadow,  such  as  those  in 
the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  their 

sun  at  noon  in  the  zenith. Ascia,  in 

surgery,  a  bandage  in  the  form  of  an  axe. 

ASCID'IA,  in  entomology,  a  g^us  of 
animals  of  the  wioUwca  species,  found  prin- 
dpally  in  the  sea,  adhering  to  rocks,  shells^ 
and  other  submarine  substances. 

ASCITES,  in  medidne,  dropsy  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen. 

ASCLEPI'A,  a  Grecian  festival,  hdd  in 
honour  of  ^sculapius.  It  was  aliio  called 
the  sacred  contest,  because  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  victory  there. 

ASCLEPIADiE'AN  VERSE,  a  kind  of 
poetic  measure,  so  called  from  .£sdepiaa^ 
the  inventor  of  it. 

ASCLE'PIAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  spedes  are  mostly  pe- 
rennials and  shrubs.  Class  5,  Peniandrta; 
Order  %,]Hgynia. 

ASCO'LIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husband- 
men, in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  a  he-goat,  because  that  animsi 
destroys  the  vines. 

AS'CTRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
with  a  rosaceous  flower,  and  an  oblong 
capsular  fruit,  formed  of  two  valvea,  and 
containing  a  number  of  small,  roundish 
seeds.  It  belongs  to  the  polyadelpkiapolif- 
andria  class  of  Linnteus. 

ASE,  in  medicine  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  a  loathing  of  food  arising  from  a 
diseased  stomach. 

ASH,  a  well-known  English  tree,  whose 
wood  is  much  used  by  wbedwrights,  tur- 
ners, &c.  There  are  several  lands,  the 
eommou,  JUnoering,  moutitain  ash,  &c 

ASH'ES,  the  remains  of  any  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  substance  that  has 
been  burned;  and  when  of  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxydes; 

ASCRIPTI'TII,  in  andent  history,  bu- 
pcmumerar^  soldiers,  who  served  to  supply 
the  losses  in  the  legions.  Also,  in  later 
times,  foreigners  or  aliens  newly  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  a  city. 

ASH'LABy  free-stone  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry. 
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ASHORE,  a  term  for  <m  the  shore  or 
Uusd,  as  opposed  to  aboard;  bat  a  ship  is 
said  to  be  atkore  when  she  has  nm  agroand. 

ASH-WEDlfESDAY,  the  first  day  in 
Len^  so  ealled  from  the  ancieiit  custom  of 


tutting  in  saekcU}th  and  ashes. 

A'SIABCH,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  g 
▼eraor  of  the  prorinoea,  who  used  to  pi 


side  over  the  pabtie  games. 

ASI'DE,  a  term  in  plavs  fmr  what  is  to 
be  said  on  the  stage  without  being  heard 
by  the  othor  j>erfonners. 

ASI'LUS,  m  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects in  the  Jjnnwsn  system,  of  the  order 
d^Ura, 

ASINA'SIA,  a  festival  anciently  held  in 
SieQy,  in  emnmemoration  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained orer  the  Athenians,  when  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  were  taken  prisoners; 
and  was  so  called  from  the  tlTcr  Asinarius, 
near  which  it  was  fought. 

ASF,  in  soology,  a  Tery  small  kind  of  ser- 
pent, (the  Coluoer  ovts  of  Linnaeus),  pe- 
culiar to  Lybia  and  Egypt.  Its  bite  is  so 
iatal,  and  its  effects  so  quick,  that  death 
ensues  without  the  possibiliiy  of  applying 
a  remedy. 

ASPABrAGUB.  a  valuable  esculent  plant, 
which  requires  three  years  at  least  to  oring 
it  to  maturitr  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  will  not  yield  Tigorously  without 
a  continual  supply  of  manure. 

A8TEN-TRBB,  a  kind  of  white  poplar, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  perpetually  m  a 
tremulous  motion. 

ASPERIFaLUTE,  or  ASFERIFOLI- 
OUS,  among  botanists,  such  plants  as  are 
rough  leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed 
altematelv  on  their  stalks,  and  a  mono- 
peti^us  flower  divided  into  five  parts. 

ASPERIFOlilA,  the  4l8t  Linnxan  na- 
taral  order  of  plants,  vrith  rough  leaves. 

ASFHALTtTlt^  a  bituminous  or  inflam- 
mable substance,  found  in  abiudance  in 
different  countries,  especiaUy  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  in  such 
quantities  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  there  is  a  large  plain  of  it,  called  the 
Tat  Lake,  whidi  is  three  miles  in  drcum- 
finre&ee  and  of  an  unknovm  depth.  It  is 
also  found  in  France,  Switzeriand,  and 
B*me  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  appears  in 
detadied  masses  of  no  regular  s^mcture, 
breaking  easily  in  any  direction,  very  light, 
fusible^  and  after  burning  some  time  with 
a  grecnidi  vrfaito  flame,  leaving  a  residuum 
ofwhito  ashes.  The  aadents employed  as- 
phaltnm  in  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings; and  at  the  present  day  it  is  used  par- 
tialhr  in  Heu  of  stone,  in  paving  the  streets 
of  London.  In  short,  several  "  asphalt 
eorapames"  have  been  formed  with  a  view 
of  prosecuting  it  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tson;  and,  judging  by  the  specimens  we 
have  seen,  we  are  mduced  to  think  it  vrill 
eventually  be  very  generally  introduced. 

AS'PEB,  a  Turkish  cmn,  equal  to  three 
ikrthinn  of  our  money. 

AS^PHODEL,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
kexandrut  monofynia  class  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  liliaceous.  We  are  told 
that  the  aadents  used  to  put  asphodel  into 


the  tombs,  that  there  might  be  food  in  th« 
regions  bdiow  for  the  departed  spirits. 

ASPHTX'IA,  in  medicine,  the  staU  of  a 
living  body  in  which  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 


ASTIRATE,  in  grammar,  a     

the  Greek  (marked  thus, ')  to  denote  that 
the  vowel  must  be  sounded  with  a  breath- 
ing. In  English,  the  letter  k  is  called  as- 
pirate, when  it  is  sounded,  in  distincUon 
to  h  mute. 

ASS,  fequn$  arinutj  a  patient  and  useAil 
quadruped,  remarkable  for  its  hardihood 
and  length  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
dull  and  dogged  disposition  of  this  animal 
in  our  climate,  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 
wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  de- 
serts of  Tartar^,  &c;  celebrated  in  sacred 
and  profane  history,  for  the  fiery  activity 
of  its  disposition,  and  the  flectness  of  its 
course ;  but  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  and 
bad  fare,  the  ass  has  long  since  become 
proverbial  for  stolid  indifference  to  suf- 


fering, as  well  as  for  obstinancv  and  stu- 

Eidity.  Its  characteristics  are  a  long  head, 
mg  ears,  a  round  body  covered  with  a 
short  and  coarse  fur,  of  a  pale  dun  colour, 
with  a  streak  of  black  running  down  its 
back  and  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  tail 
not  hairv  all  the  way,  as  in  a  horse,  but 
only  at  the  end.  The  best  breed  of  asses  is 
that  orig^ally  derived  from  the  hot  and 
dry  regions  of  Asia;  but  the  best  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe  are  the  Spanish. 

ASSAS'SIN,  one  who  kills  another,  not 
in  open  combat,  but  privately,  or  suddeuly. 
The  name  is  genenulv  restrained  to  mur- 
derers of  princes  or  other  political  charac- 
ters; or,  to  speak  perhaps  ntore  expUdtly, 
to  where  the  murder  is  committed  from 
some  sentiment  of  hatred,  but  in  a  private 
and  dastardly  manner. 

AS'SAI,  a  musical  term,  which  indicates 
that  the  tune  must  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded; as  allegro,  quick;  allegro  at$ai, 
still  qiiicker ;  adt^io  oMot,  still  (dower. 

ASSANE'GI,  in  mineralogy,  the  powder 
that  falls  off  from  the  waUs  of  salt  in  the 
salt  mines. 

AS'SANUS,  an  andent  wdght  amounting 
to  two  drams. 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  bodily  in- 
jury to  another;  as  by  striking  at  him 
dther  with  or  vrithout  a  weapon.— — As- 


sault, in  the  military  art.  a  fruious  effort 

to  carry  a  fortified  post, 
fortress,  wherein  the   assailante   do 


made 


tost,  camp,  or 


screen  themselves  by  any  works. 

ASSAYING,  in  metallurgy,  is  used  to 
express  those  chemical  operations  which 
are  made  in  small  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  ores,  or  to  discover 
the  value  or  purity  of  any  mass  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  other  metal.  This  mode  of 
examination  differs  from  analysis,  in  bdng 
prindpally  concerned  about  only  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  ore  or  alloy,  where- 
as the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  and  proportion  of  every  sub- 
stance in  the  mass  to  which  it  is  applied. 

A8SAY-MASTEB,  an  officer,  under  cer- 
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tain  corporations,  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  making  true  touch,  or  assay,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  brought  to  him;  and  giving  a 
just  report  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
thereof. 

ASSENT  (thb  botax),  is  the  approba- 
tion given  by  the  king  (or  reigning  mo- 
narch} in  parliament  to  a  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses ;  after  which  it  becomes 
a  law. 

ASSETS',  in  law  or  trade,  signifies  goods 
or  property  enough  to  answer  all  demands 

made  upon  them. Rbal  Assbts   are 

lands  in  fee  simple  whereof  a  man  dies 
possessed. ^Pbbsoital  Assbts,  any  per- 
sonal estate. 

AS'SIDENT  SIGNS,  in  medicine,  symp- 
toms which  occasionally  attend  any  disease 
incident  to  the  human  f^ame 

ASSI'GNABLE  MAGNITUDE,  in  ma- 
thematics, any  finite  magnitude  that  can 
be  expressed  or  specified. 

AS8IGNAT,  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  currency  in  France  during  the  Re- 
Tolution.  Four  hundred  millions  of  this 
paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king,  April  19, 1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church.  Ther  at 
length  increased,  by  degrees,  to  forty  thou- 
sand millions,  and  after  a  while  .they  be- 
came of  no  vsdue  whatever. 

ASSIGNEE',  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  another  to  do  an  act,  transact  some 
business,  or  enjoy  a  particular  privilege. 
The  person  to  whom  is  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  bankrupt's  estate. 

ASSI'GNMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  as- 
signing or  transferring  the  interest  or  pro- 
perty a  man  has  in  a  thing;  or  of  appomt- 
mg  and  setting  over  a  right  to  another. 

ASSIMILATION,  that  process  in  the 
animal  economy  by  which  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  blood  are  made  parts  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

ASSI'ZES,  a  meeting  of  the  king's 
judges,  the  sheriff,  and  Junes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  gaol  deliveries,  and  trying 
causes  between  individuals;  generally  neld 
twice  in  the  year.  The  assizes  are  general 
when  the  justices  go  their  circuits,  with 
commission  to  take  all  assizes,  that  isL  to 
hear  all  causes;  and  they  are  special  when 
special  conunissions  are  granted  to  hear 
particular  causes. 

ASSOCIA'TION  OF  IDE'AS.  By  this 
phrase  is  understood  that  connexion  be- 
tween certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to 
succeed  each  other  involuntarily  in  the 
mind.  To  the  wrong  association  of  ideas 
made  in  our  minds  by  custom,  Mr.  Locke 
attributes  most  of  the  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies observable  in  men,  which  work  as 
strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as 
if  they  were  natural,  though  they  at  first 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  first  impression,  or  future 
indulgence,  are  so  united,  that  they  ever 
after  keep  company  together  in  that  man's 
mind  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea. 


ASSO'DES,  in  medicine,  a  fever  with 
excessive  inward  heat,  though  not  so  great 
externally. 

ASSOI'LE,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  to 
absolve,  free,  or  deliver  one  from  excom- 
munication. 

AS'SONANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is 
where  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have 
nearly  the  same  sound,  or  termination,  but 
make  no  proper  rhyme. 

ASSUMF'SIT,  in  law,  a  voluntary  pro- 
mise  b^  which  a  man  binds  himself  to  pay 
any  thing  to  another,  or  to  do  any  woric. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  festival  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent 

of  the  Vir^  Mary  into  heaven. As- 

sDMPTion,  m  logic,  is  the  minor  m  second 
proposition  in  a  categorical  syllogism.  It 
IS  also  used  for  a  consequence  drawn  ttoia 
the  propositions  whereof  an  argument  is 
composed. 

ASSUMPTIVE  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  are 
such  arms  as  a  person  has  a  right  to  assume 
to  himself  by  virtue  of  some  action,  pro- 
vided his  ri^ht  be  confirmed  by  the  appro- 
bation nfhis  sovereign  and  the  heralds. 

ASSURANCE,  see  Inso'aAircx. 

AS'TER  (Starwort),  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  ayngenena-polygamia  class  of  plants, 
with  a  radiated  flower,  the  disk  of  which  is 
composed  of  fioscules,  and  its  border  of 
semifloscules;  the  receptacle  is  plain  and 
naked,  and  the  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  figure, 
oval  at  top,  and  winged  with  down. 

ASTE'RIAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Star-flsh, 
a  genus  of  animals,  class  vtrmet,  order  imj. 
Ituea. 

AS'TERISE,  a  little  star  (*)  used  in 
printing  as  a  mark  of  reference. 

ASTERIS'M,  in  astronomy,  a  constelU- 
tion  of  fixed  stars. 

ASTERO'IDES,  or  ASTEROIDS,  the 
small  planets  that  circulate  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Their  names, 
with  those  of  their  discoverers,  and  the 
dates  of  their  respective  discoveries,  are  — 
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ASTHMA,  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  catts> 
ing  painful,  and  laborious  breathing. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  architecture,  a  little 
round  moulding,  in  form  of  a  ring;  serving 
as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 

columns. Astbaoai.,  in  gunnery,  the 

corner  ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTRA'GALUS,  in  anatomy,  the  ankle- 
bone. — -AsTBAOALDB,  in  botany,  Liquo. 
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rice- Vetch,  the  >eed  of  which  resembles  in 
shape  the  ankle- bone.  Also  a  genos  of 
plants,  of  the  diadelphia-decundria  class. 

ASTRICTION,  the  operation  of  astrin- 
fent  medicines. 

ASTRIN'GENTS,  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborative class,  which,  acting  as  a  stimu- 
Ins,  crisp  and  corrugate  the  fibres  into  a 
more  compact  tone;  corroborate  the  solids, 
which  are  weakened,  and  consolidate  such 
as  are  corroded  and  wounded.  Such  are 
the  mineral  acids  and  solutions  of  iron,  sine, 
ftc  PeruTian  bark  is  also  highly  astringent. 

ASTROLABB,  in  geometry,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
an^es.  It  generallv  consists  of  a  horison- 
tal  circular  plate  of  metal,  having  the  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds  marked  on  its 
outer  edge.  The  astrolabe  was  formerly 
used  by  narigators  to  discover  the  situation 
o€  a  vessel  at  sea  without  the  aid  of  the 
compass ;  but  it  b  now  superseded  by  Bad- 
ley's  quadrant. 

ASTEOITES,  or  STAR  STONE,  a  stone 
•o  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  star.  It  has  often  been  questioned  among 
naturalists,  whether  they  are  parts  of  a  pe- 
trified marine  animal,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, a  species  of  corals  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  corals  forming  these  stars  are  some- 
times round,  at  other  times  angular:  and 
their  columns  are  sometimes  separated,  and 
•ometimes  the  striae  run  into  each  other. 

ASTROL'OOY,  is  an  art  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  among  the  oldest  superstitions 
in  the  world,  and  which  consisted  i{i  judg- 
ing or  predicting  human  events  from  thie 
situation  and  different  aniects  of  the  hea- 
▼enly  bodies.  We  read  of  it  in  the  Mosaic 
history;  and  we  know  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  astrolotrical  art  gave  so  much 
trouble  at  Some,  that  they  were  at  length 
banished  by  Tiberius.  During  the  middle 
mgem  astrology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
TBted  in  connexion  by  the  Arabs,  and  their 
works  on  the  subject  are  still  extant.  Nay, 
eren  so  late  as  the  1 7th  century  astrology 
had  its  defenders  among  the  learned  men 
of  Europe;  but  the  Copexnican  system 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
science :  and  there  are  none  but  artful 
plunderers  and  ignorant  dupes  who,  at  the 
present  day,  give  it  the  shghtest  counte- 


ASTRON'OMT  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  exolainin^  the 
BMtions,  times,  and  causes  of  the  motions, 
distances,  m^piitudes,  grarities,  light,  &c. 
ot  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  nature  and 
eauses  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
tbe  eoi^nnction  and  opposition  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  any  other  of  their  mutual  aspects, 
with  the  time  when  any  of  them  did  or  vrill 
happen.  As  the  heavens  may  be  considered 
either  as  ther  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
as  they  are  discovered  by  the  imderstaud- 
inc,  astronomy  may  be  divided  into  •pheri- 
rsTand  theoretical.  Spherical  astronomy  is 
the  consideration  of  the  universe  as  it  offers 
itself  to  our  sight ;  under  which  head  come 
all  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  such  as 
we  perceive  them,  without  any  inquiry  into 


the  reason,  the  theory,  or  the  truth  of  these 
appearances.  Theoretical  astronomy  is  the 
consideration  ot  the  true  structure  of  the 
universe,  accounting  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  sub- 
lime science  is  founded  in  observation,  but 
it  receives  its  last  perfection  from  calcula- 
tion. Outrunning  the  cautious  advances  of 
observation,  it  descends  from  causes  to  phe- 
nomena, and  on  i^metrical  principles  ex- 
plains all  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  part  has  been  called  deteripttv*  eutro- 
nomy;  and  that  which  explains  the  causes 
of  their  motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
by  which  those  cause;^  operate,  pkytieal  at- 
tronomy.  It  is  not  withm  the  scope  of  this 
work,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  science ;  but  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
most  striking  portions  of  its  historjr.  The 
generality  of  writers  agree  in  assigning  the 
origin  of  astronomy  to  the  Chaldeans  soon 
after  the  deluge,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  astrological  predictions,  to 
which  they  were  much  addicted,  as  also  for 
that  of  advancing  the  science  of  astronomy, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  They  discovered  their  mo- 
tions and  peculiar  cnaracters;  and, -from 
their  supposed  influences  on  human  affairs, 
pretended  to  predict  what  was  to  come. 
The  planets  they  called  their  interpreters, 
ascrioing  to  Saturn  the  highest  rank ;  the 
next  in  eminence  was  So.,  the  sun;  then 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter.  By  the 
motions  and  aspects  of  all  these  they  fore- 
told storms  of  virind  and  of  rain,  or  excessive 
droughts,  as  also  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
phenomena.  The  Egyptians  also  cultivated 
the  science  of  astronomy  about  the  same 
time,  and  there  are  some  who  ascribe  to 
them  the  honour  of  being  its  real  authors. 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  observations 
known  to  us  are  Chinese.  (One,  mentioned 
by  Montucla,  viz.  a  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  oc- 
curs almost  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era!)  That  the  Indian  Brahmins  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, among  the  earliest  people  of  an- 
tiquity, appears  no  less  certain.  But  in  the 
obscurity  of  ancient  history  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  determine  to  what  nation  the  merit 
is  actually  due.  Descending,  however,  to 
classic  times, we  find, that  astronomymade 
great  progress  in  Greece,  and  that  Thales 
calculated  a  solar  eclipse  about  600  years 
B.C.  Pythagoras  also  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  astronomical  knowledge.  Af- 
ter him,  the  Athenian  Meton  (b.c.  433)  in- 
troduced the  famous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  new  moon  ap- 
pears on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  since  19  solar  years  consti- 
tute very  nearly  235  lunations,  a  discovery 
which  was  then  regarded  as  so  important, 
that  the  calculation  was  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold,  whence  the  number  which  marks 
the  year  of  the  cycle  is  still  called  golden. 
Eratosthenes,  a  Cyrenian,  who  was  bom 
371  B.C.  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
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earth;  and,  being  invited  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  ETergetes  at  Alexandria,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  librarr,  and  set 
up  there  the  armillary  spheres  wmch  Hip- 
parchas  and  Ptolemy  afterwards  used  so 
effectually.  He  also  determined  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tropics  to  be  1 1-83  of  the 
whole  meridian  circle,  which  makes  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  to  be  23 
degrees,  51  minutes  and  one-third.  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  constructed  a  plane- 
tarium to  represent  the  phenomena  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  many 
others  added  to  the  stock  of  astronomicu 
knowledge ;  but  none  so  much  as  Hippar- 
chus,  who  flourished  about  140  years  b.c. 
and  surpassed  all  that  had  gone  before  him 
in  the  extent  of  his  researches.  He  showed 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  eccen- 
tric, and  that  the  moon  moved  slower  in  her 
apogee  than  in  her  perigee.  He  constructed 
tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
collected  accounts  of  eclipses  that  had  been 
computed  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians ; 
and  calculated  such  as  irould  happen  for 
six  hundred  years  to  come ;  besides  correct* 
ing  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  in  his  mea- 
surement of  the  earth's  circumference,  and 
computing  the  sun's  distance  more  accu- 
rately. He  is,  however,  most  distinguished 
by  hiB  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stsrs  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-two,  with 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  apparent 
magnitudes.  These  and  most  other  of  his 
observations  are  preserved  by  his  illustrious 
successor  Ptolemy.  From  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchus,  a  chasm  exists  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptolemy  com- 
piled a  complete  svstem  of  astronomy,  in 
13  books,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Almagft,  |^ven  it  bv  the  Arabians,  who 
translated  it  mto  their  language  in  827,  and 
which,  as  the  Ptolenuean  svstem,  notvrith- 
standing  iu  many  errors,  has  maintained 
its  value  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Arabians  continued  for  many  ages  to  direct 
their  attention  to  astronomic  science; 
and  thoueh  they  confounded  it  with  the 
dreams  of  astrologers,  they,  nevertheless, 
deserve  the  rtgaii  of  all  who  came  after 
them,  bv  their  valuable  observations. 
Among  the  Christian  nations,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  profound  ignorance  generally  pre- 
vailed: out  in  the  13th  century,  astronomy, 
as  well  as  other  arts  and  sdences,  began  to 
revive  in  Europe,  particularly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. ;  who, 
besides  restoring  some  decayed  universities, 
founded  a  new  one,  and  in  1230  caused  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  King 
Alphonao  of  Castile,  about  the  same  time, 
invited  to  his  court  several  astronomers,  and 
oommissioned  them  to  i^pare  a  set  of  new 
astronomical  tables,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Jlpkontine  Table*,  have  acquired  much 
celebrity;  but,  in  the  17th  centiuy, differed 
a  whole  degree  from  the  true  situation  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  We  now  approach  the 
era  of  reriving  science.  Many  astronomers 
of  inferior  note  paved  the  way,  by  various 


insulated  observations,  far  the  great  re- 
storer of  astronomy,  Copernicus,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  gave  the 
science  an  entirely  diflierent  aspect,  exploded 
the  Ptolenuean  hypothesis,  and,  in  its  stead, 
substituted  the  Copemican  svstem  of  the 
world,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is 
still  prevalent,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct.  He  it  was  that  gave 
the  sun  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  pbuie- 
tary  system,  and  who  first  conceived  the 
bold  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  like 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  rest,  and  moves, 
in  common  with  them,  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun.  His  system  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately meet  with  a  general  reception ;  and 
among  other  opponents  was  Tyeho  Brahe, 
a  Dane ;  who  asserted  that  the  earth  is  im- 
movable, in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  whole  heavens  turned  round  it  in 
34  hours,  an  opinion  which  he  sni 
principau^,  by  the  literal  sense  of 
passages  m  the  Bible,  where  a  total  absence 
of  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth.  His  pu- 
pil and  assistant  Kepler,  however,  found  that 
all  the  planets  revolved  in  elliptical  orbits, 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was 
placed ;  and  he  moreover  demonstrated  that, 
in  each  elliptical  revolution  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun,  an  imaginary  straight  line, 
drawn  firom  the  latter  to  the  fo|mer,  ahra^ 
describes  equal  areas;  and  lasthr,  that,  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  satellites, 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  firom  the 
larger  body.  These  neat  discoveries  paved 
the  way  for  views  still  morecomprehensivei 
Kepler  had  been  indulged  with  a  fidnt 
glimpse  of  the  mutual  tendencv  of  all  bodies 
to  one  another ;  and  Dr.  Hook  went  so  fiur 
as  to  show  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
were  produced  bv  the  attractive  agencr  of 
the  sun.  combined  with  the  force  which  had 
orig^inally  projected  them:  but  it  wm  re- 
served for  Newton  to  establish  the  law  of 


system.  His  ^loetrine  was,  that  all  mate- 
rial bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  their 
particles,  and  inversely  pn^rtional  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  Descartes  had 
sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  plan- 
ets around  the  sun^  and  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a  subtile  matter.  But  Newton  and  Kepler 
have  rescued  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse from  the  thraldom  of  a  fidse  philoso- 
phy, and  left  to  later  times  merelv  the  de- 
velojpement  of  the  truths  which  tney  esta- 
blished. By  the  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  by  new  discoveries,  several 
succeeding  astronomers  have  sained  a  high 
reputation;  namely,  HaQey.  oy  his  theory 
of  comets;  Bouguer  and  Maupertois.  by 
their  exertions  to  determine  the  form  or  the 
earth ;  Mayer,  by  his  lunar  tables ;  Bradley, 
bv  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  Hght ; 
also  Euler,  d'Alembert.Lalande.  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  OUiers,  Pioni, 
Encke;,  Ac. ;  besides  many  who  are  now  lir- 
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iu|f,  amons  whom  Sir  Jobn  Henehel,  Sir 
Jarne*  South,  Leverrier,  Mr.  Airjr,  aod  Mr. 
AdAmi,  deserve  especial  mention.  This 
science  unites  the  strictness  of  mathema. 
tieal  reasoning  with  an  exalted  feeling  for 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the 
mind  both  with  confidence  in  itself,  from 
iu  abilitf  to  calculate  with  certainty  the 
career  of  distant  worlds,  and  with  becoming 
humility  in  reflecting  how  small  a  part  of 
the  universe  is  our  earth,  and  how  brief  its 
known  duration,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense  periods  which  enter  into  the  calcu* 
lations  of  astronomy. 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
■orface  the  constellations  are  delineated, 
by  means  of  which  the  situation  of  the 


*»rf  may  eauly  be  known, 
A8TR0SC0TIA 


'lA,  in  astronomy,  the  art 
of  examintne  the  stars  by  telescopes. 

ASTRUM,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 

or   assemblage   of  stars. In  alchemy, 

AsTKirit  denotes  the  power  imparted  by 
chemical  mixture. 

ASYXUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  of  refuge 
for  offenders,  where  they  were  screened 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  asyla  of 
altars  and  temples  were  very  ancient.  The 
Jews  had  their  asyla;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  wer^  the  temple,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  six  cities  of  renige. 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  both  among  tne 
Greeks  and  Romans,  where  temples,  altars, 
and  statues,  were  places  of  refuge  for  cri- 
minals  of  every  description.  They  had  an 
idea,  that  a  criminal  who  fled  to  the  temple 
or  altar,  sobmitted  his  crime  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  gods,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
niety  in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of  their 
■anas.  In  former  times  the  like  immuni- 
ties  were  granted  by  the  pope  to  churches, 
convents,  ftc;  and  so  well  did  the  ecde- 
nastlcs  improve  their  privileges,  that  con- 
vents in  a  tittle  time  became  a  kind  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  most  notorious  offenders 
were  in  safety ;  nor  could  thej  be  removed 
without  a  le^  assurance  of  life,  and  an 
entire  remission  of  the  crime. 

A'STMPTOTE,  in  mathematics,  a  line 
which  approaches  nearer  to  another  con- 
tinnallv,  and  never  meets  it.  It  is  properly 
appfied  to  straight  lines   approaching  a 


ASYNDETON,  in  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, the  omission  of  conjunctions,  or  oth^ 
connecting  particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentence  more  lively  and  im- 
pressive. 

▲TABAL,  a  kind  of  tabor  used  among 
the  Moors. 

ATARAX1  A,  or  ATARAXT,  a  term  used 
to  denote  that  calmness  of  mind  which 
secures  us  fhmi  all  emotions  arising  frH)m 
vanity  or  self-conceit.  In  this  consisted 
the  tummum  bonum,  or  sovereign  good,  of 
the  Stoics. 

ATAXT,  in  a  general  sense,  the  want  of 

order:  with  physicians  it  signifies  the  irre- 

gnlarity  of  crises  and  paroxysms  of  fevers. 

ATCHIE'VEMENT,    or    ACHIE'VE- 

MENT,  in  heraldry,  means  the  arms  of  any 


family,  vrith  all  the  ornaments  appendant 
thereto,  painted  on  canvas,  and  fixed  to  the 
dwelling  house  of  a  person  deceased,  to 

nis  (■      " 


death. ^Hatchmbht  is  the 

usual,  though  not  the  correct  word. 

A-TEM'PO.  in  music,  Italian  for  'in 
time,'  emnloyed  when  the  regular  measure 
has  been  interrupted. 

ATHANA'SIA,  in  ancient  medicine,  an 
epithet  given  to  a  kind  of  antidote,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life, 
even  to  immortality. 

ATHANA'SIAN  CREED,  a  formuU  of 
faith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God  or  Providence.  Some  distinguish 
speculative  atheists,  or  those  who  are  so 
from  principle  and  theory,  from  practical 
athiests,  whose  wicked  lives  incline  them 
to  believe,  or  rather  to  vrish,  that  there 
were  no  God.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  among  the  smatterers  in  that 
philosophy  which  describes  matter  as  act- 
ing upon  matter  by  necessary  laws,  and  thus 
producing  necessarr  effects,  some  should  be 
tempted  to  rgect  tne  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive and  preserving  cause:  especially,  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  philosophy  the  miud  is 
accustomed  to  find  every  thing  explained 
upon  mechanical  and  comprehensible  prin- 
ciples,  while  a  distinct  conception  of  a  God 
exceeds  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  though  a  smat- 
tering of  philosophy  may  lead  a  man  into 
atheism,  a  deep  draught  will  certainly  brinr 
him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  God  and 
Providence.  We  may  have  analysed  the 
component  parts  of  matter,  and  reduced 
those  parts  into  atoms ;  but,  after  all,  what 
have  we  found  that  vrill  supply  the  place  of 
a  Creator?  It  were  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  the  m^estic  oak  produces,  of  its 
ovrn  power  and  intelligence,  its  foliage  and 
its  firuit,  than  that  atoms,  of  their  power 
and  intelligence,  produced  the  migestic  oak. 
Matter,  then,  must  have  had  a  Creator ;  and 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  fact,  whe- 
ther it  acts  upon  instinctive  endowments, 
or  is  senseless,  and  obeys  controlling  laws : 
in  either  case,  a  superior  power  and  intelli- 
^ce  are  indispensable.  This  power  and 
intelligence  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  since,  if  it  ever  began  to  be,  it 
must  have  had  a  cause  capable  of  produc- 
ing it;  and  thus,  to  whatever  distance  we 
push  the  perspective,  a  deity  closes  up  the 
scene :  it  must  exist  eternally,  unless  that 
which  produced  all  matter,  can  itself  be 
annihilated,  and  the  source  of  life  expire. 

ATH'ELING,  the  title  given  to  the  king's 
eldest  son  among  the  Saxons,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  in  our  time. 

ATHEN^ffi'UM,  in  antiquity,  a  public 
school  wherein  the  professors  of  the  Uberal 
arts  held  their  assemblies,  the  rhetoricians 
declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearsed  their 
performances.  These  places,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number  at  Athens,  were  built 
in  the  manner  of  amphitheatres,  encom- 
passed vrith  seats  caUed  eunei,    Tht  three 
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most  celebrated  Atheiuea  were  those  at 
Athens,  at  B^nne,  and  at  Lyons,  the  second 
of  which  was  boilt  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ATHENIP'PUM,  in  medicine,  an  affii- 
•bn  for  the  eyes. 

ATHEB*  the  prickly  part  or  beard  of 
barley. 

ATHE'BA,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  pap 
for  children ;  also  a  kind  of  liniment. 

ATHBR'OMA,  in  sui^ery,  a  soft  unin- 
flamed  tomonr,  generally  contained  within 
a  cyst  or  bag,  and  often  found  under  the 
armjpits,  the  finger-joints,  &c. 

ATHLBTJS.  in  antiquity,  men  of  re- 
markable strength  and  agiUty,  disciplined 
to  perform  in  the  public  frames.  Thu  was 
a  general  term,  under  which  were  compre- 
hended wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  leapers, 
throwers  of  the  disk,  and  those  who  prac- 
tised in  other  exercises  exhibited  in  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  solemn  sports, 
wherein  there  were  prixes  allotted  for  the 
conquerors. 

ATHLOTHB  T^in  antiquity,  the  judges 
who  presided  at  the  athletic  games. 

ATHWART,  a  sea  term,  signifying  across 
the  line  of  a  ship's  course. 

ATHTM'IA.  m  medicine,  dqection  of 
spirits  attendjmt  upon  some  diseases. 

ATIBAB,  in  commerce,  gold  dust  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

ATLANTES,  in  architecture,  imases  of 
men,  as  pillars,  supporting  the  buildings 
like  the  Caryatides. 

ATLANTIDB8,  in  astronomy,  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATLAS,  in  geography,  a  collection  of 
m^s;  more  prooerly,  a  book  containing 
maps  of  the  whole  world;  so  called  firom 
Atlas,  who  was  fabled  to  have  borne  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  chain  of  high  mountains  in  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 

the  bonier  of  Egypt. Atlas,  a  rich  kind 

of  satin,  manufactured  in  the  East-Indies, 
plain,  striped,  or  flowered,  and  inter-worked 
with  gold.  They  are  manufactured  with  an 
excellence  beyond  the  reach  of  European 
art,  and  were  formerly  in  great  repute 
thouarh  but  little  used  now. 

ATMOSPHERE,  is  that  invisible  dastic 
fluid,  or  vast  collection  of  air,  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and 
encloses  it  on  all  sides;  a  fluid  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  even  to  the  constitution  of  all  kinds 
of  matter  whatever.  This  aerial  fluid,  or 
atmosphere^  is  not  only  admirably  fitted  fbr 
the  respiration  and  nourishment  of  animals, 
for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  production 
and  propagation  oTsounds,  &c.  but  ^preat- 
ly  contributes  also  to  make  our  habitable 
earth  that  beautifdl  scene  of  variety  which 
it  now  is.  The  numberless  small  parti- 
cles of  various  kinds,  which  float  in  the  air, 
receive  the  hght  from  the  sun,  and  like  so 
many  small  specula  or  looking-glasses,  re- 
flect and  scatter  it  through  the  air,  and  this 
occasions  that  light  which  we  see  in  the 
daytime,  by  which  our  eves  are  affected  so 
strongly,  as  to  render  the  fainter  hght  of 
the  stars  insensible.    By  this  means  the 


stars  are  illnminated  all  round  us  by  the 
sun,  not  only  whilst  he  is  above  our  hori- 
zon, but  also  for  some  time  before  his  ris- 
ing, and  after  his  setting,  so  long  as  any 
of  nis  rays  can  either  directly,  or  by  refrac- 
tion, reach  anv  part  of  the  atmosphere 
within  our  visible  horiion ;  for  the  air,  aa 
well  as  all  other  mediums  which  transmit 
light,  refracts  or  bends  the  rays  of  it,  if 
they  come  into  it  from  a  different  medium. 

Height,  Weight,  amd  Freuure  ^  the  At- 

maephere.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign the  real  height  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
nevertheless  appears  certain  from  experi- 
ments, that  46  or  50  miles  b  the  utmost 
height  where  the  density  is  sufficient  to  re- 
fract a  ray  of  light ;  and,  therefore,  that  may 
be  accounted  the  altitude  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  the  least  sensible  degree  of  den- 
sity. If  the  air  were  of  an  equal  density 
throughout,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  determined :  for  it  appears  from 
experiments,  that  a  column  of  air  72  feet 
high  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  water 
of  the  same  base ;  so  that  the  density  of  air 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  864.  It  has  also 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  air,  reaching  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  vrill  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  the  same 
base,  and  32  feet,  or  384  inches  high.  Hence 
864  X  384  gives  331776  inches,  or  somewhat 
more  than  five  miles  for  the  height  (tf  the 
atmosphere,  were  the  density  of  the  air 
every  where  the  same  as  at  the  earth.  But 
since  its  density  decreases  vrith  the  pres- 
sure, it  vrill  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded 
the  higher  we  go;  by  which  means  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  indefi- 
nite, and  terminates  in  pure  Bther.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  Uie  whole 
surfiuse  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  globe  of  lead  of  sixbr  miles  in 
diameter.  Admitting  therefore  ttte  surA^e 
of  a  man's  body  to  be  about  15  square  fieet, 
and  the  pressure  about  151b.  on  a  square 
inch,  it  is  computed  that  a  man  must  sus- 
tain 32;400lb.,  or  nearly  14  tons  and  a  half 
weight;  but  the  difference  in  the  weight 
sustained  in  different  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  as  much  as  a  ton  and  a  half! 
Taking  this  calculation  as  a  philosophical 
fiftct,  and  that  every  animal  supports  so 
many  fifteen  pounds  as  the  surnce  of  the 
body  contains  square  inches,  it  may  natural- 
ly be  asked,  why  men  and  beasts  are  not 
crushed  to  pieces  by  such  a  produpona 
weight  of  air  >  To  this  we  reply  that  the  re- 
peated experiments  which  have  been  mad^ 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  fUlly  demonstrate 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
internal  air,  or  the  air  included  in  all  bo- 
dies, which,  though  it  be  small,  can,  by  ita 
reaction,  counterpoise  and  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  air,  how  great  soever  it 
be.  But  there  are  many  other  atmospheric 
phenomena,  equally  extraordinary,  and  still 
more  difficcdt  to  explain,  than  those  which 
have  been  here  noticed.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  heat  and  electricity.  The 
first  raises  and  suspends  the  evaporated 
waters  inrisibly  in  the  air,  until  some  mor* 
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powerM  attraction  disaoWes  the  anion,  and 
the  moisture  again  revisits  the  earth  in  the 
▼arums  forms  of  donds,  mist,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  hail,  sleet,  or  hoar-frost;  while  to 
eketridty  may  be  principally  attributed  the 
lightning,  the  aurora-borealis,  and  other 
igneous  meteors.  The  constituent  parts  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  are  nitrogen  and 
oxyrei^  which  are  found  every  where,  and 
at  all  times,  nearly  m  the  proportion  <^  79 
to  81.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonic  add,  a  variable  portion  of 
aqueous  vapour,  and  a  very  small  Quantity 
of  hydrogen.  It  abo  contains,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  a  multitude  of  adventitious  sub- 
stances, in  thoae  injurious  mixtures  known 
under  the  name  of  miatmata,  the  nature  of 
which  can  hardly  be  investigated.  By 
means,  however,  of  the  currents  of  air, 
which  we  term  wimdt,  the  wh<rfe  of  the  in- 
gredients (tf  the  atmosphere  are  continually 
amalgamated  together;  tar  we  And  that 
though  the  atmosphere  may  diminish  in 
lightness  as  we  ascend,  there  is  precisely 
tnie  same  general  character  pervading  it 
throughout.  By  gradual,  but  aimoet  insen- 
sible expansions,  the  equipoised  currents  of 
the  atoMNphere  are  disturbed,  the  stormy 
winds  arise,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are 
lifted  up ;  and  that  stagnation  of  air  and 
water  is  prevented  which  would  be  £fttal  to 
animal  existence. 

We  will  oondude  this  article  by  quoting 
a  few  of  Professor  Leslie's  plain  and  sim- 
ple facts  on  this  interesting  subject.  l.The 
mean  hetf^t  of  the  barometer  (that  is,  the 
mean  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere) 
at  the  levd  of  the  sea,  is  the  same  at  every 
part  of  the  globe.  3.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  uirth's  surface  increases  gradu- 
ally firom  the  poles  to  the  equator.  3.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmo^ere  de- 
creases mna  bdow  upwards  in  a  regular 
gradation.  4.  The  heating  and  cooling  oi 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  changes  of  day  and 
night,  take  place  equallv  throughout  its 
■ass  6.  A  vrind  graerally  sets  from  the 
aea  to  the  land  during  the  day,  and  fttnn 
the  land  to  the  aea  during  the  night,  espe- 
dally  in  hot  climates,  (t.  As  we  advance 
tewurds  the  polar  r^^ns,  we  find  the  hr- 
r^fularities  M  the  wind  increased;  and 
storms  and  calms  repeatedly  alternate, 
without  vraming  or  progression.  7>  More 
than  two  currents  may  often  be  traced  in 
the  atmosphere  at  one  time,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  clouds,  Ac  8.  The  force  of  the 
winds  does  not  always  decrease  as  the  ele- 
vation increases,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  is 
often  ibnnd  to  augment  rapidly.  9.  Nor- 
therly vrinds  almost  invariably  raise  the 
barometer,  while  southerly  winds  as  con- 
stantly depress  it.  The  same  authority 
also  states,  that  the  British  islands  are 
dtaate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject 
to  all  the  circumstances  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  render  a  dimate  nrre- 
gnuur  and  variable.  Placed  nearly  in  the 
eentre  of  the  temperate  sone,  where  the 
raage  of  temperature  is  very  great,  their 
atnaoqihere  is  subject,  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  impreanons  of  the  largest  continent  in 


the  world ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  vast 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  their  coasts  the 
great  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  perpetually 
arising  from  the  western  watm,  first  re- 
ceives the  influence  of  the  land,  whence 
emanate  those  condensations  and  expan- 
sions which  deflect  and  reverse  the  grand 
rem  of  eouipoised  currents.  They  are 
within  the  firigorific  effects  of  the  im- 
mense barriers  and  flelds  of  ice,  which, 
when  the  shifting  position  of  the  sun  ad- 
vances the  tropical  climate  towards  the 
northern  pole,  counteract  its  energy,  and 
present  a  condensing  surfkoe  of  enormous 
extent  to  the  increasing  elastidty  of  the 
aqueous  atmosphere. 
ATMOSPHERIC  TIDES,  are  certain 
leriodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  simi- 
ir  to  those  ctf  the  ocean,  andjproduced  from 
nearly  the 
are  the  equinoctial 
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Atoms  are  the  minimm  uaturm,  and  are  con- 
caved as  the  flrst  prindpal  or  component 
parts  of  all  physical  magmtude.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  two  opinions  mirectly  opposed  to 
each  other,  have  divided  the  world  on  this 
subject;  the  one,  that  matter  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  minute  particles,  or 
atoms,  incapable  of  farther  division;  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisi* 
bility,  the  smallest  concdvable  portion  still 
consisting  of  an  infinitv  of  parts.  The  first 
of  these  theories^  whicn  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Atomic 
FBii.osorHT,  was  originated  in  Greece  by 
Leudppus;  it  was  supported  bv  Demo- 
critus,  and  subsequently  impwea  by  Epi- 
curus and  his  disdples.  The  Epicureans 
professed  to  account  for  the  ori^n  and 
formation  of  all  things  by  supposmg  that 
these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity  and 
motion,  and  thus  came  together  into  the 
different  organised  bodies  we  now  see. 

ATOM'IC  THB'OET,  a  nhrase  expres- 
sive of  a  species  of  jihilosopny  recently  in- 
troduced into  chemutry,  and  funded  on 
the  axiom  that  "chemical  union  consists 
in  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  bodies 
with  each  other;"  so  that  when  two  bodies 
chemicdly  unite  and  form  a  third  body,  the 
two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every 
where  through  the  new  compound. 

ATONY,  a  deflect  of  tone  or  tension,  or 
a  rdaxation  of  the  solids  of  the  body. 

ATBA  BI'LIS,  a  disposition  to  a  dark 
biliary  secretion,  usually  visible  throughout 
the  whole  Arame. 

ATRACTYLI8,  a  plant  called  distaff- 
thistle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  aperitive 
and  sudorific. 

ATEIEN'SES,  m  Boman  antiquity,  ser- 
vants entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  most 
valuable  description  of  property. 

ATRIF.  in  nautical  language,  is  applied 
dther  to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  anchor 
is  atrip  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
top-sails  are  atr^i  when  they  are  just  started 
i  firom  the  cap. 

A  COBSTABT  DBAVOBT  OF  ATB  IS  HXCBSSABT  TO  SVFrOBT  A  FIBB. 
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ATBOPA.  or  Dbadlt  Niohtshadb,  a 
feniu  of  plants,  one  species  of  which,  name- 
Tj  the  Atropa  Belladonna,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  berries  of  a  fine  black  colour, 
which  are  nighly  poisonous.  The  flowers 
are  bell-shaped,  dusky  on  the  outside  and 
purplish  within.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous 
sweet  taste,  and  u  full  of  small  kidney- 
sliened  seeds. 

AT'ROPHY,  a  disease  wherein  the  body, 
or  some  of  iu  parte,  not  receiving  neces- 
sary nutriment,  insensibly  waste  away,  and 
decay. 

ATTACH'MENT,  in  Uw,  the  taking  or 
apprehending  a  person,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
or  precept.  It  ^ffiers  from  an  arrest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods,  as  well 
as  the  person;  and  also  from  a  distress, 
which  seizes  on  lands,  tenements,  and 
goods;  but  an  attachment  on  the  goods 

and  body. Attachmbht  ofPbitilbob, 

is  by  virtue  of  a  man's  privilege  to  call 
another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himself 
belongrs,  and  in  respect  whereof  he  is  pri- 
vileged to  answer  some  action. ^Fobbion 

Attachmbht,  is  an  attachment  of  money 
or  ^ds,  found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to 
satisfy  some  creditor  within  such  liberty 
or  city.  By  the  custom  of  London,  and  se- 
veral other  places,  a  man  can  attach  money 
or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  to 
satisfy  himseUl 

ATTACK',  in  the  military  art,  a  general 
assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a  post,  or 
any  particular  point.  Every  combat  con- 
■iste  of  attack  and  defence:  the  first  is 
generally  the  most  advanta^us;  and  an 
experienced  general  chooses  it,  if  possible, 
even  in  a  defensive  war.  Those  attacks 
are  considered  the  best,  where  all  the  forces 
can  be  directed  in  concert  towards  that 
point  of  the  enemy  on  which  his  position 
depends. 

ATTAIN'DEB,  the  name  of  a  law  by 
which  the  estate  and  life  of  a  traitor  are 
forfeited.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  u  a  biU 
brought  into  narliament  for  attainting  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason.  A  person 
attainted  of  high  treason  forfeits  all  his 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments ;  his 
blood  is  corrupted,  and  he  and  his  posterity 
rendered  base;  and  this  corruption  of  blood 
cannot  be  taken  off  but  by  act  of  parlia-^ 

ment. ^Attaihubbs  may  be  reversed  or' 

fUsified  (i.  e.  proven  to  be  false)  by  vrrit  of 
error,  or  by  plea.  If  by  writ  of  error,  it 
must  be  by  the  king's  leave,  &c.  and  when 
bv  plea,  it  mav  be  by  denying  the  treason, . 
pleading  a  paraon  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. 

ATTAINT',  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  after 
judgment  against  a  JIU7  of  twelve  men 
that  are  charged  vrith  having  given  a  false 

verdict. ^Attaint,  in  the  veterinarv  art, 

is  a  diseased  limb  proceeding  from  a  blow. 

ATTEL'ABUS,  m  entomology,  a  grenns 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  kind ;  the  species  of 
which  are  distin^shed  into  those  which 
have  the  jaws  bifid,  those  which  have  the 
jaw  one-toothed,  and  those  which  have  the 

feelers  clavate. The  Attbi.abus  Cobt- 

Li,  found  chiefly  on  hazel-trees,  &c.  is  of  the 
first  kind. 


ATTEN'TION,  the  applying  the  ear  ot 
the  mind  assiduously  to.  any  thing  said  or 
done. Attbhtiow!  the  word  of  com- 
mand pven  in  the  British  army  prepa- 
ratory to  any  particular  exercise  or  dinsc- 
tion. 

ATTEN'UANTS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  circulation  as  well  as  the  discharge 
of  all  noxious  and  excrementitious  matter. 
Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  whole  tribe 
of  acrid  and  bitter  slants,  are  aitenuanto; 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  volatile  salts, 
as  sal  ammoniac,  and  saltpetre ;  and  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  the  mineral  add  salts. 

ATTIC,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of  build- 
ing, in  which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering 
to  be  seen,  as  was  usual  in  the  houses  ci 

the  Athenians. ^The   Attic,  or  Attic 

STOBT,  is  the  upper  story  of  a  house.—— 
The  Attic  basb  is  a  peculiar  land  of  co- 
lumn, or  support,  employed  both  in  the 
Doric  and  lomc  orders. 

ATTl'RE,  in  botany,  a  name  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  third  part  or  division  of 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  the  other  two  being 

the  empalement  and  the  foliation. In 

heraldry,  the  term  Attibb  designates  the 
horns  of  stags  and  similar  animals  in 
blazraing  coau  of  arms. 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  position  and  i^esture  of  a  figure  or 
statue ;  or  such  a  disposition  of  their  parts, 
as  shall  best  display  some  g^race  or  beauty, 
or  serve  to  express  the  action  and  senti- 
ments of  the  person  represented. 

ATTOL'LENS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  some  muscles,  otherwise  called 
levatorea  and  elevatoret, 

ATTOB'NET,  one  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence.  A 
jmblic  attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  is  a  lawyer  hj  pro- 
fession. No  attorney  can  practise  in 
any  court,  unless  he  has  been  admitted 
and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular 
court.  As  an  officer  01  the  court  in  which 
he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  eiyoys  several 
prir  leges,  and  is  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  censure  and  correction  of  the  jud^. 
——A  private  attorney  acts  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  is  authorized  Dy  a  Utter  qf 
attorney,  which  gives  one  full  power  to  act 
for  another. 

ATTOR'NET-GEN'ERAL,  a  great  law 
officer,  appointed  by  the  king  to  manage 
all  affairs  of  the  croMm,  either  in  criminal 
prosecutions  or  otherwise. 

ATTRACTION,  the  power  or  principle 
by  which  bodies  mutually  tend  towards 
each  other;  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attraction 
takes  place.  Hence  attraction  is  scien- 
tifically distinguished  into  the  Attraction 
of  Cohesion,  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  At- 
traction of  Electricity,  Attraction  of  Mag- 
netism, and  Chemical  Attraction. ^At- 

tbactioh  ov  CoHBsioif  is  peculiar  to  the 
component  particles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  firmly  connected  and  held 

together. ^As  flie  attraction  of  cohesion 

is  the  cause  of  the  solidity  of  small  bodies, 
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•o  ia  the  Attbaction  or  Gbavitatioit 
that  chain  which,  being  diffused  over  the 
■olar  system,  preserves  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  makes  them  revolve  about  the 
centre  of  the  s^tem.  That  which  in  com- 
mon  language  is  called  weight,  is  by  philo- 
sophers explained  to  be  grtnitatufni  that 
is,  a  tendency  to  the  centre  of  gravity.    Bj 

Etivitation  a  stone  and  all  heavy  bodies,  if 
t  £bU  from  a  height,  are  supposed  to  drop 
to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gra- 
vitation towards  their  proper  centres,  but 
that  ther  mutually  attract  each  other  within 
their  sphere.  The  planets  tend  towards  the 
■nn  and  towards  each  other,  as  the  sun  does 
towards  them.  The  earth  and  moon  tend 
likewise  reciprocally  towards  each.  By  this 
same  principle  of  gravity  heavenly  hodies 
are  kept  in  their  orbits,  and  terrestrial  bo- 
dies tend,  as  is  supposed,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  And  it  is  from  this  attraction 
that  all  the  motion,  and  consequently  all 
the  change  in  the  universe  are  supposed 

to  arise. ^Attbaction  of  Maokbtism  is 

the  particular  tendency  of  certain  bodies  to 
each  other,  as  that  of  the  magnet,  which 
attracts  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  in  its  proper  place ;  as  well  also 
of  the  Attbactioit  of  Elbctbicitt. 

ATTRACTTVES,  in  medicine,  a  peculiar 
■pedes  of  remedies  which  act  by  promoting 
external  discharge. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  theologv,  the  several 
qualities  or  perfections  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  such  aa  we  conceive  to  constitute  the 
piop«  essence  of  God;  as  his  wisdom, 
justice,   goodness,   &c. ^Attbi- 


bvtbs,  in  logic,  are  the  predicates  of  any 
■object,  or  what  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 

of  any  thing. ^Attribdtbs,  in  painting 

and  sculpture,  are  symbols  aidded  to  a  fi- 
gure fa  f^nrap,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  principal  subject.  Thus  the  et^le  is  an 
attrumte  of  Jupiter ;  a  peacock,of  Juno ;  a  ca- 
dueeos,  of  Mercury ;  a  dab,  of  Hercules,  &c. 
ATTRITION,  the  rubbing  or  striking 
oi  bodies  one  anunst  another,  so  as  to 
throw  off  some  of  their  superficial  partides. 

^Attbitioh  is  also  often  used  for  the 

friction  oi  such  simple  bodies  as  do  not 
wear  from  rubbing  one  against  another, 
but  whose  fluids  are,  by  that  motion,  sub- 
jected to  some  particular  determination; 
as  the  various  sensations  of  hun^,  pain, 
and  pleasure,  are  said  to  be  occasions  by 
the  at^tion  of  the  organs  formed  for  buch 


mtpressioi 
AUCUI 


UCUPATION,  fowling,  or  the  art  of 


AUCTION,  a  public  sale  of  goods  to  the 
hif^iest  bidder.  It  is  not  generally  knoMm 
that  a  bidder  at  an  auction  under  the  usual 
eonditions,  may  retract  his  bidding  any  time 
before  the  hammer  is  down.  A  mock  auc- 
tion is  that  which  is  conducted  by 


Ipersons  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

AU'DIENCE,  the  persons  assembled  at 

a  theatre,  or  other  public  place  to  see  and 

hear  the   perfimnances. ^Addibncb.    a 

ceremony  used  in  courts  at  the  admission 
of  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  to 


a  hearing.  In  England  audience  is  given 
to  ambassadors  in  the  presence  chamber ; 
and  to  envoys  and  residents  in  a  gallery, 
closet,  or  any  place  where  the  king  happens 

to  be. ^AvDiBNCB  is  also  the  name  of  an 

ecdesiastical  court,  hdd  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  wherein  oifferences  upon 
dections,  consecrations,  institutions,  mar- 
.    .  &C.,  are  heard. 

.U'DIT,  a  regular  examination  of  ac- 
counts by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  any 
corporate  body,  appointed  annually  to  exa^ 
mine  accounts. 

AUDITaRIUS  MEATUS,  the  passage 
or  entrance  into  the  ear,  that  conveys  the 
air  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

AUDITORY  NERVES,  a  pair  of  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblonqata,  with 
two  trunks,  one  of  which  is  called  the  jionNa 
dura;  the  other,  portia  mollis. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  heraldry,  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  generally  borne  d- 
ther  on  the  escutcheon  or  a  canton,  as  ar- 
gent, a  hand,  gulet,  home  by  every  baronet 
who  cannot  claim  higher  honour. 

AU'GES,  two  points  in  a  planet's  orbit; 
the  one  denominated  the  apogee,  the  other 
the  perigee. 

AUG£TT'E,in  fortification,  the  wooden 
pipe  which  contains  the  powder  by  which 
a  mine  is  fired. 

AU'GITE,  a  spedes  of  mineral,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  found  differing  both  in 
form  and  colour.  Different  names  have 
been  applied  to  some  of  its  most  remark- 
able varieties ;  as  diopside,  to  greenish- 
white  transparent  crystals;  tahlite,  when 
it  is  in  imperfectly  prismatic  and  foliated 
masses ;  and  eoecolite,vhen  in  small,  slight- 
ly-cohering grains.  It  is  one  of  those  few 
mineral  substances,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial 
mixture  of  its  constituents,  and  subjecting 
them  to  fusion.  Its  component  parts  are 
■ilex,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxyde  of  iron. 

AU'GUR,  an  officer  among  the  Romans 
appointed  to  foretell  Aiture  events,  by  the 
chattering  and  feeding  of  birds.  The  au- 
gurs bore  an  augural  staff  or  wand,  as  the 
ensign  of  their  authority,  and  their  dignity 
was  so  much  respected,  that  they  were 
never  deposed,  nor  any  substituted  in  their 
place,  though  convicted  of  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes. 

AU'GURT,  a  spedes  of  dirination,  or  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  events,  practised  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  distingnuBhed  into 
five  sorts,  viz.,  augury  firom  appearances  in 
the  heavens;  from  birds:  from  chickens: 
Arom  quadrupeds:  and  firom  portentous 
events.  This,  like  other  human  errors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  firom  ideas  tolerably 
rational  at  first.  The  regular  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  birds,  and  the  pre- 
cision that  is  observable  in  almost  their 
whole  proceedings,  might  naturally  impress 
an  ignorant  race  of  men  with  a  belief  that 
they  either  inherently  possessed,  or  firom 
time  to  time  recdved,  supernatural  informa- 
tion.   Accustomed  to  regulate  by  these  mo- 
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niton  thdr  mral  oocupatioiu,  the  shepherd 
and  the  hutbandnuui  were  led,  hj  the  most 
excusable  association  of  ideas,  to  consolt 
the  same  advisers  in  the  few  other  eoncema 
(tf  life  that  fell  to  their  lot:  and  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  superstition,  imposture 


subsequently  raised  a  mntastic  structure. 

IT,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year, 
containing  31  days.    August  was  dedicated 


AUGUST 


to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cnsar,  because 
in  the  same  month  (before  called  Seztilis, 
or  the  sixth  from  March)  he  was  created 
consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Bome,  subju* 
gated  Egypt  to  the  Boman  sway,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars. 

AUGUSTA'LES,  in  Roman  anti9uity,  an 
epithet  given  to  the  ilamens  or  priests  ap- 
pointed to  sacrifice  to  Augustus,  after  his 
deification,  and  also  to  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  him  on  the  fourth  of  the  ides 
dT  October. 

AUGUSTAIIA.  a  festival  instituted  by 
the  Romans  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

AUGUSTA'LIS  PRAPEC'TUS,  a  title 
peculiar  to  a  Roman  magistrate  who  go- 
vemed  Egypt,  with  a  power  much  like  that 
of  a  proconsul  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUSTAN  denotes  something  relating 
to  the  emperor  Augustus;  »MjMgu$tan  age, 
Juauttan  era,  &c. 

AUGU8TINES,  a  religious  order,  so 
called  from  St.  Augustine,  their  founder, 
and  vulgarly  called  Austin  friars,  or  Chris- 
tian hermits.  Before  the  Reformation  they 
had  32  houses  in  England.  Among  other 
thmgs,  this  rule  enjoms  to  have  all  things 
in  common,  to  receive  nothing  without  the 
leave  of  the  superior ;  and  several  other 
precepts  relating  to  charity,  modesty,  and 
chastity.  There  are  likewise  nuns  of  this 
order.  The  Augustines  are  clothed  in  black, 
and  at  Paris  are  known  under  the  name  of 
the  religions  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey 
being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

AUGUSTIN1AN8,  a  reli^us  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  who  maintamed  that  the 

Stes  of  heaven  would  not  be  opened  till 
B  general  resurrection. 

AUK,  a  bird  of  the  Arctic  seas,  known  as 
the  Penguin  or  Razor-bill,  but  called  by 
Linnteus  Jlea.  lliis  bird  is  observed  by 
seamen  never  to  wander  bevond  soundipgs, 
and  accordinglv  they  conclude,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, that  land  is  not  far  off. 

AU'LIC,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  of- 
ficers in  the  ei-devant  German  empire,  who 
composed  a  court  which  decided,  without 
appeal,  in  all  judicial  processes  entered  in 
it.  This  court,  which  was  proverbial  for 
the  slow  administration  of  justice,  had  not 
only  concurrent  jurisdiction  vrith  the  court 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  but,  in  many 
cases,  exclusive  jurisdiction.  .  The  right  of 
appeal,  possessed  by  the  estates,  existed 
also  in  regard  to  the  judidal  decisions  of 
the  auUc  court. 

AU'LOS,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  stadium. 

AUME,  a  measure  of  capacity,  employed 
on  the  continent,  equal  to  thirty-five  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT,  an  ancient  kind 


of  hand-weighing.  The  anncd  was  a  ba- 
lance, vrith  seveiral  scale-pans;  and  as  it 
was  supposed  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
seller,  lU  use  vras  prohibited  by  statute. 

AUNB,  a  measure  of  length  employed  on 
the  continent,  but  varying  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally 
about  the  length  of  an  English  ell. 

AU'RA,  an  exhalation  or  vapour.  Ancient 
chemists  defined  it  to  be  a  certain  fine  and 
pure  spirit,  found  in  every  animal  or  vece- 
table  Dody;  but  so  subme,  as  only  to  oe 
perceptible  by  its  smell. 

AURE'LIA,  that  intermediate  state  in 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  tim^ 
between  the  caterpillar  form  and  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  are  fomished  vrith  vringa, 
antenna,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to 
the  perfect  insect. 

AURE'OLA.  in  its  original  signification, 
denotes  a  jcwd,  which  is  proposed  as  a  re- 
ward of  rictory  m  some  public  disimte. 
Hence,  the  Roman  schoolmen  applied  it  to 
the  reward  bestowed  on  martyrs,  virgins, 
ftc.,  on  account  of  their  works  of  superero- 
gation; and  painters  use  it  to  signify  the 
crown  of  glory  vrith  which  they  adorn  the 
heads  of  saints,  confessors,  &c. 

AU'RES  MARI'N^  EAB-snBi.T.s,  in  na- 
tural history,  a  name  given  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  haliotU,  which  is  an  univalve 
shell-fish  of  a  flatted  shap^  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  ear. 

AUBEHLIS,  a  Boman  gold  «nn,  equal  in 
value  to  twenty-five  denariL 

AU'RICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  prominent  tram  the  head, 
called  by  many  authors  awrie  externa.  There 
are  alscAcaicuLA  Coanis,  or  anrides  of 
the  heart,  which  are  appendages  at  the  base 


of  the  heart,  and  are  distinguished  into 
right  and  left,  the  fiinrmer  of  which  is  plat 
in  the  anterior,  the  latter  in  the  nini 


placed 


part.  These  are  muscular  bag^  which 
move  regttlariy  with  the  heart,  but  m  an  in- 
verted order. 

AURICULA,  in  botany,  that  species  of 
primrose,  called  from  the  f6rm  of  its  leaves, 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION,  a  mode 
of  confession  among  Roman  Catholics,  bj 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  their  fitthent,  con- 
fessors, or  priests. 

AURI'GA,  or  the  Waooohbb,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, containing  about  46  stars  of  the 
first  six  magnitudes. 

AU'RIS,  the  term  by  which  anatomists 
express  the  ear. 

AURISCAL'PUH,  a  surgical  instrument 
employed  to  operate  on  the  ear. 

AURO'RA,  the  morning  tvriligfat.  or  that 
feint  lirht  which  appears  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  within  18  degrees  of  the 
horizon. 

AUROHA-BOREAXIS,  or  Nobthbbn 
Lights,  a  kind  of  meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  most  frequent 
and  most  brilliant  during  the  vrinter  soU 
stice.  We  often  see  in  the  north,  near  the 
horizon,  usually  a  short  time  after  sunset,  a 
dai^  segment  of  a  drde,  surrounded  by  a 
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brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fieir  light ;  and 
this  arch  is  often  separated  into  several 
concentric  arches,  leaving  the  dark  segment 
risible  between  them,  from  these  arches, 
and  from  the  dark  se^ent  itself,  in  high 
latitudes,  columns  of  hght,  of  the  most  va- 
riegated and  beautiM  coloar%  ahoot  up  to- 
wards  the  senith,  and,  sometimes,  masses 
hke  sheaves  of  hght  are  scattered  in  all  di- 
lections.  In  the  Shetland  islands,  the 
sierry  danetr;  as  they  are  there  called,  are 
the  constant  attendants  oi  clear  evenings, 
and  eheerers  of  the  long  winter  nights.  In 
still  more  northern  countries,  as  Norway. 
Lapland,  and  Siberia,  they  greatly  enliven 
the  snowy  landscapes.  They  commonly  ap- 
pear at  twili^t,  near  the  horizon,  of  a  dun 
colour,  approadking  to  yellow;  sometimes 
continuing  in  that  state  for  several  hours, 
without  any  sensible  motion ;  after  which 
they  break  out  into  streams  of  stronger 
ligm,  spreading  into  columns,  and  altering 
Howly  mto  a  thousand  different  shapes,  va- 
rying their  colours  from  all  the  tints  of  vel- 
ww  to  the  obscurest  russet.  They  otten 
cover  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  then  make 
the  most  splendid  appearance.  Their  mo- 
tions, at  all  these  times  are  amaiingly 
quick:  vid  they  astimish  the  spectator 
with  the  nqnd  change  of  their  form.  They 
break  out  in  places  where  none  were  seen 
befove,  skimming  briskly  along  the  heavens, 
and  are  suddenly  ezting^uishea,  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  unifimn  dusky  track.  Tms  is 
again  illumined  in  the  same  manner,  and 
as  suddenly  Idt  a  dull  blank.  In  certain 
nichts,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  vast 
eolnmns,  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  yellow, 
on  the  other  declining  away  till  it  becomes 
undistinguished  from  the  sky.  They  have 
Knerally  a  strong  tremulous  motion  from 
the  end,  which  continues  till  the  whole  va- 
nishes. During  the  winters  of  1837  and 
1838  the  aurOTa-borealis  was  several  times 
witnened  in  England :  but  we,  who  only 
see  the  extremities  of  this  northern  pheno- 
menon, have  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  nnndeur 
or  iu  motions.  Taiious  theories  nave  ex- 
isted respecting  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non, but  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  of 
its  being  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  elee- 
tricii  •    '  .         -..      . 

Bospl 
resembling 

city  when  passing  through  rarefied  air. 
Tbeie  is  the  same  variety  of  colour  and  in- 
the  same  undulating  motion  and 
the  streams  exhibit  the 
diversitv  of  character,  at  one  moment 
tdy  divided  in  ramillcations,  and  at 
another  beaming  forth  in  one  bodv  of  light, 
or  passing  in  distinct  broad  flashes;  and 
when  the  rarefication  is  considerable,  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  stream  assume  that  pecu- 
liar glowing  colour  which  occasionally  ap- 
pears m  the  atmosphere,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  uninformed  observer  with  astomsh- 
ent  and  fear. 

AU'BUM  MOSAICUM,  a  combination 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  used  by  statuaries  and 
Meters,  tor  giring  a  gold  oolonr  to  their 
Igoies. 


itr  through  the  upper  rcppons  of  the  at- 
pbere;  iU  appearance,  in  &ct.  exactly 
mbling  the  effects  of  artificial  electri- 


tensity; 


AU'RUM  POTAB'ILB,  Uncture  of  gold 
a  cordial  liquor  with  leaf  gold  in  it. 

AU'BUM  FUL'MINANS,  a  precipitate 
of  ^Id,  so  called,  because  of  the  explosion 
which  it  makes  by  a  gentle  attrition. 

AUSTICES,  a  kind  of  soothsaying  a- 
moog  the  Romans,  by  the  flight  or  singing 
of  birds. 

AUSTBAL,  relating  to  the  south :  tnus 
the  six  signs  on  the  south  side  of  the  equi- 
noctial are  called  austral  signs. 
AU8TEB,  the  south  wind. 
AUSTRA'LIO  PIS'CES,  a  consteUation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of  24 
stars,  according  to  the  Britannic  catidogue. 
AUTOGBAPH,  an  epithet  applied  to 
whatever  is  written  in  a  person's  own  hand- 
writing, as  an  autograph  letter,  a  letter  of 
one's  own  writing. 

AUTOM'ATON  (see  Androidbs).  Every 
mechanical  construction,  which,  by  rirtue 
of  a  latent  intrinsic  force  not  obvious  to  the 
sight,  can  carry  on  for  a  certain  leneth  of 
time  such  movements  as  resemble  tne  re- 
sults of  human  execution,  is  an  automaton. 
But  the  term  is  generall]^  applied  to  the  fl- 
ffure  of  an  animu,  to  which  motion  is  given 
ov  wheels,  springy  and  weights,  internally 
placed,  and  causing  apparent  animation; 
as  the  mechanical  chess-plaver  and  flute- 
player.  The  practice  of  making  these  au- 
tomata is  much  less  frequent  at  present 
than  formerly  ;  ingenious  mechanicians 
now-a-days  finding  themselves  better  re- 
warded by  directing  their  talents  to  the 
self-acting  machinery  of  modem  manuftic- 
tures.  As  Dr.  Ure  observes,  "it  is  in  our 
modem  cotton  and  flax-mills  that  automa- 
tic operations  are  displayed  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  for  there  the  elemental  powers  have 
been  made  to  animate  millions  of  complex 
organs,  infrisin^  into  forms  of  wood,  iron, 
and  brass,  an  intelligent  agency."  And, 
pursuing  the  subject  with  his  character- 
istic seal,  while  comparing  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Britain  with  the  boasted  mo- 
numents of  Asiatic  and  Boman  despotism, 
he  says,  "  Such  is  the  automatic  system,  re- 
plete with  prodigies  in  mechanics  and  po- 
utical  economy,  which  promises,  in  its  fh- 
ture  ^wth,  to  become  the  great  minister 
«f  civilisation  to  the  terraoueous  globe,  en- 
abling this  country,  as  its  heart,  to  diAise, 
along  with  its  commerce,  the  life-blood  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  to  myriads  of  peo- 
ple still  Tying  in  the  r^^n  and  shadow  of 
death." 

AUTUMN,  the  third  season  in  the  year, 
which  begins,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
on  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  that 
is,  on  the  22d  of  September.  It  terminates 
about  the  same  day  in  December,  when  the 
winter  commences.  Autumn  is  represent- 
ed, in  painting,  by  a  man  of  mature  age, 
clothed  and  girt  with  a  starry  girdle ;  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a  pair  of  scales  equally 
poised,  with  a  globe  in  each ;  and  in  the 
other  a  bunch  of  g^pcs  and  other  fruit. 
His  age  denotes  the  perfection  of  this  sea- 
son; and  the- balance,  that  sign  of  the  to- 
diac  which  the  sim  enters  when  our  au- 
tumn begins. 
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AUTUMTJAL  SIGNS,  the  three  signs. 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarias,  through 
which  the  sun  passes  during  the  season  of 
autumn. 

AUXIL'IARY  VERBS,  in  grammar,  are 
such  rerbs  as  help  to  form  or  conjugate 
others;  as,  in  Enghsh,  the  Terbs  "to  We," 
and  "  to  be." 

AVATAR,  a  term  used  by  the  Hindoos 
to  express  an  incarnation  or  descent  of 
Vishnu,  their  deity:  nine  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  passed,  and  the  tenth  yet  to 
come. 

A'VE  MARI'A,  the  name  given  to  the 
angel  Gabriel's  salutation  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Also,  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  of 
the  Romish  church,  which  are  divided  into 
ave-marias  and  pater-nosters. 

AVENUE,  in  ornamental  gardening,  a 
walk  planted  on  each  side  witn  trees,  and 
leading  to  a  house,  ^den-gate,  wood,  &c., 
and  generally  terminated  by  some  distant 

object. Atbnue,    in    fortification,    an 

opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  bastion,  or  the 
lilce. In  architecture,  it  means  an  ap- 
proach to  a  palace  or  mansion,  by  a  long 
walk  of  columns,  arcades,  statues,  &c. 

AVERAGE,  the  results  from  equal  divi- 
sion of  several  sums  added  together.  It  is 
also  a  term  used  in  commerce,  among  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners,  to  denote  the  quota 
or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  pro- 
prietor in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged, 
upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  &c. 

A'VIARY.  a  place  set  apart  for  feeding 
and  propagating  birds. 

AVOIRDUPOIS',  a  weight  used  in  Eng- 
land, the  pound  being  16  ounces. 

AWARD',  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by 
the  law  a  judge,  but  chosen  hj  the  parties 
themselves  for  terminating  their  difiference. 

AWL'WORT,  the  popular  name  of  the 
aubularia  aquatiea  ;  so  called  from  its  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  which  grow  in  clusters  round 
the  root. 

AWEIGH',  a  sea  term,  denoting  that  the 
anchor  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hangs  perpendicular. 

AWN,  a  slender  sharp  process  issuing 


ttom  the  glume  or  chaff  in  com  and  grasses : 
the  beard. 

AWN'ING,  a  canopy,  usually  a  piece  of 
tarpaulin  or  a  sail,  extended  over  the  decks 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  to  afford  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  rain,  &c. 

AXATA'CAT,  a  Mexican  fly,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  flags,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sold  and  used  as  a  sort  of 
cariare. 

AX'ESTONE,  a  mineral,  a  sub-speciea  of 
nephrite,  of  an  olive  or  gprass-green  colour. 
It  IS  found  chiefly  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  axes  and  other  instruments. 

AXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or  the 

cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Axilla,  in  botany,  the  space  or  angle  form- 
ed by  a  branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf 
with  a  branch. 

AX'INITE,  a  mineral  which 


KA 


I  occurs  in  lamellar  masses,  but  commonly 
I  in  crystals.    Its  edges  are  thin  and  sharp, 
I  like  an  axe,  whence  its  name. 
I      AXINOM'ANC  Y,  a  species  of  divination, 
among  the  ancients,  performed  by  laying 
an  agate  stone  on  a  rea-hot  hatchet,  or  by 
fixing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  stake  so  as  to 
be  poised  ;  then  the  names  of  those  sus- 
pected were   repeated,  and  he  at  whose 
name  the   hatchet   moved,  was   declared 
guilty. 

AX'IOM,  in  philosophy,  is  such  a  plain, 
self-erident  proposition,  uiat  it  cannot  be 
made  more  plain  and  evident  by  demon- 
stration ;  because  it  is  itself  better  known 
than  anything  that  can  be  brought  to  prove 
it.  By  axioms,  called  also  maxims,  are  un- 
derstood all  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
whose  eridence  is  so  clear  and  forcible,  that 
a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  renounc- 
ing common  sense  and  natural  reason. 

AX'IS,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary  right 
line  supposed  to  pass  through  the  earth, 
sun,  planets,  satellites,  &c.,  and  about  which 
they  perform  their  respective  diurnal  rota- 
tions. The  earth  and  planets,  in  their  pro- 
g^ress  through  the  annual  orbit,  move  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  each  always 
keeps  parallel  to  itself,  or  points  to  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens.  The  axu  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in  an  angle 
of  neariv  sixty-six  and  a  half  degrees,  a  po- 
sition which  is  well  adapted  for  promoting 
the  fertility  of  the  eartn  and  renderinj;  it 

habitable. ^Azis,  in  geometry,  a  right 

line  conceived  to  be  drawn  fh>m  die  vertex 
of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  figure,  by  revolving 
round  this  line,  is  conceived  to  generate  a 
solid.    The  axis  of  the  circle  is  the  same  as 

the  diameter. Axis,  in  mechanics,   a 

certain  line  about  which  a  body  may  move, 

as  the  axis  of  a  balance,  &c. ^Axis,  in 

optics,  is  that  ray,  among  all  others  that 
are  sent  to  the  eye,  which  falls  perpendicn- 
larly  upon  it,  and  which  consequently  passes 

through  the  centre  of  the  eye. ^Axis,  in 

anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
so  callc»  from  the  head's  turning  on  it  like 
an  axis. Axis,  in  botany,  is  a  tipper  co- 
lumn in  the  centre  of  some  flowers,  about 

which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. Axi» 

in  Peritrochio,  or,  whbbl  and  axlb  ;  one 
of  the  five  mechanical  powers  or  simple  ma- 
chines, which  is  principally  used  in  the 
raising  of  water.  The  power  is  applied  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  hj  a  rope  that  is  gathered 
up  on  the  axis  while  the  wheel  turns  round. 

AxiB  qf  Oacillation,  is  a  line  parallel 

to  the  horizon,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre, about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  os- 
cillates.  A»i»  qf  a  Veaael,  is  an  imaginary 

line  passing  through  the  middle  of  it,  per- 
pendicular to  its  base,  and  equally  distant 
from  its  sides. 

AX'OLATE,  a  black  water  lizard  found 
in  Mexico. 

AZA'LEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  chief  species  of  which  are  flowering 
shrubs. 
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AZBN'SALI,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  mou 
that  grows  on  rocks ;  also  a  kind  of  blaek 
stone  found  among  gold. 

AZIMUTH,  in  astronomr,  an  arc  of 
the  horison,  intercepted  between  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place,  and  the  venical  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  an  object. 

^Maonbtical  Asimvth,  is  an  arc  of 

the  horizon  contained  between  the  son's 
aximuth  drde  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 
— — Abimotb  cibcuis,  or  vbbtical  gib- 
CI.BS  ;  imsginarr  great  circles  passing 
through  the  senith  and  nadir,  and  catting 
the  boriaon  at  right  angles.  The  altitudes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured  on  these 
circles,  which  circles  may  be  represented 
by  screwing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
senith  of  any  place,  and  making  the  other 
end  more  along  the  wooden  honxon  of  the 
l^be. Azimuth  coMrAss,  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner than  by  the  eommon  sea  compass,  the 
mi^rn^cal  amplitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

AZOTE,  or  Nitboobn,  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  air;  a  species  or  gas 
of  which  the  atmosphere  contains  neariy 
4-fiths  in  bulk,  and  8-4ths  in  weight ;  the 
other  fifth  and  fourth  being  oxygni,  with- 
out which  the  air  will  support  neither  life 
nor  combusticm.  In  its  nature  it  is  invisi- 
ble and  dastic,  and  cai>able  of  condensa- 
tion and  expansion.  It  immediatelv  extin- 
gnishes  animal  life,  and  the  flame  ot  a  can- 
dle. It  has  no  taste ;  some  plants  live  and 
flovuish  in  it.    It  is  not  absorbed  by  water. 


but  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen ; 
and  with  different  proportions  of  this  sub- 
stance it  forms  atmospheric  air,  gaseous  ox- 
yde  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxyde.  mtrous  gas, 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Combined 
with  hydrogen,  it  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  ani- 
mal substances. 

AZ'OTITE,  a  kind  of  salt  formed  fhrai 
the  combination  of  the  protoxyde  of  azote, 
or  nitrous  oxyde,  with  alkalies. 

AZ'URE,  the  blue  cok)ur  of  the  skv. 
Among  painters,  this  word  originally  signi- 
fied umM-latuU,  and  the  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  it.  At  present  it  is  called  Klfra- 
marine ;  and  the  blue  glass  made  ftom  the 
earth  of  cobalt  and  other  ritriflable  mat- 
ters, which,  when  in  masses,  is  called  nutlt, 
is,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  known  by 
the  name  of  omrt.  Azure  being  employed 
to  colour  starch,  is  also  called  s/areV-MM. 

^AscBB,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in 

the  arms  of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a 
baron.  In  the  escutcheon  of  a  nobleman 
it  is  called  $appkirt;  and  in  that  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraring,  this 
colour  is  expressed  by  lines  or  strokes 
drawn  horizontally. 

AZ'THA,  in  theology,  the  feast  of  uli. 
leavened  bread  among  the  Jews. 

AZTMITES,  in  church  history.  Chris- 
tians who  administer  the  eucharist  with  un- 


leavened bread.  This  appellation  was  given 
to  the  Latin  by  the  Greek  church,  and  also 
to  the  Armenians  and  Maronites. 


B. 


B»  the  second  letter,  and  first  conso- 
aant,  in  the  alphabet,  is  formed  in  the 
vmee  by  a  strong  and  quick  expression  of 
the  bresth,  and  a  sudden  opeidng  of  the 
lips ;  it  is  therefore  called  a  labial,  and  its 
proBBnciation  differs  but  slightly  from  p 
and  V.  It  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Baek^lor,  as  B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
B.D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  &c.,  and  for  be- 
ftre,  as  B.C.,  Before  Chnst.  B,  as  a  nume- 
ral among  the  Bamans,  stood  for  300,  and 
wHh  a  dash  over  it  for  8000.  B,  in  chnmo- 
logy,  stands  for  one  of  the  dominical  let- 
ters, and  in  music  finr  the  seventh  note  in 
the  gamut. 

BA'AL,  an  idol  among  the  ancient  Chal- 
d«UM  and  Syrians;  supposed  to  represent 
the  sun,  and  to  be  the  same  as  tne  Bel 
or  BeluB  oi  the  Greeks.  The  word  signi- 
<es  also  lord  or  commander;  and  the  cna- 
lacter  oi  the  idol  was  varied  by  different  na- 
tions, at  different  times.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  have  but 
imperfect  and  oontradictoiy  statements; 
bnt  we  are  informed  in  Scripture  that  hu- 
man victims  were  among  the  sacrifices  of- 
fiend  to  him. 

BABOON',  a  large  kind  of  ape  with  a 
abort  tail,  which  forms  one  division  of  the 


genus  Simia  in  the  Liniuean  system.  They 
are  the  most  disgustingly  lascirious  of  all 
the  monkey  tribe ;  and  such  is  their  natu- 
ral ferocity,  that  they  can  never  be  ssid  to 
be  properiy  tamed  into  obedience:  they 
oug^t  not  therefore  to  be  admitted  into 
zooloncal  exhibitions  for  the  public. 

BABTLON'ICS,  in  literary  history,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world,  ending  at  367  years  before  Christ ; 
and  composed  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Ba- 
bylon, about  the  time  of  Alexander. 

BABTLONICA,  in  antiquity,  a  species 
of  rich  weaving  so  called  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  art  of  weaving  hangings 
vrith  a  variety  of  colours  was  first  invented. 

BABTROuS'SA.  in  zoology,  the  Indian 
hog.  His  quadruped  bdongs  to  the  genus 
tM^  in  the  class  mammalia ;  and  its  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  ftom 
the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw  spring  two 
teeth  twelve  inches  long,  bending  like 
horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 

BAC'CHiE,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 
who,  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  and 
dad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  cdebrated 
the  orgies  of  their  god  vrith  frantic  cries 
and  gestures.  They  were  dso  called  Ma- 
nadee,  Bauaridet,  and  Tkyadet. 
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BACCHANALIA,  feasts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Their  times  of  celebration 
were  spring  and  autumn :  the  former  in  the 
city,  and  the  latter  in  the  fields.  The  com- 
pany personified  Silenus,  Fan,  Fauns,  Sa- 
tyrs, &c. ;  and  in  this  manner  appeared  in 
public,  night  and  day,  counterfeiting  drunk- 
ennesB,  dancing  obscenely,  committing  all 
kinds  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery; 
and  running  over  the  mountains  and  forests, 
with  horrible  shrieks  and  bowlings,  crying 
out,  Evoe  Baecke,  or  lo  Baeehe.  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  during  the  Bacchanalian 
feasts  at  Rome,  such  shocking  disorders 
were  practised  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 
and  those  who  were  initiated  were  bound  to 
conceal  them  by  an  oath  attended  with 
horrid  imprecations,  that  the  senate  sun- 
pressed  them  first  in  Rome,  and  afterwards 
throughout  all  Italy. 

B  AC'C  H  A  RIS,  a  sweet-scented  medicinal 
plant,  growing  mostly  in  rongh  and  dry 
grounds.  The  roots  smell  like  cinnamon, 
and  are  a  powerful  stimulant. 

BACCIrERifi,  the  term  applied  to  all 
berry-bearing  plants.  Hence  tne  English 
adjective  bacciferou*. 

BACH'ELOB,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
means  a  man  who  has  not  been  married: 
and  in  all  its  various  sennea  it  seems  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  youth  or  immaturity,  ex- 
cept when  it  has  the  word  old  prefixed.-^— 
Bachslob,  in  universities,  is  one  who  has 
attained  the  first  degree  in  the  .liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  the  first  decree  in  the  par- 
ticular study  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
This  degree  or  honour  is  called  the  bacca- 
laureate. At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  to 
attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  per- 
son must  have  studied  there  four  years: 
after  three  more,  he  may  become  master  of 
arts;  and  at  the  end  of  another  series  of 
seven,  bachelor  of  divinity.— —Bachblob, 
an  ancient  denomination  of  knighthood, 
given  to  such  as  had  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vassals  to  carry  their  banner;  or  to 
such  knights-bannerets  as  were  not  of  age 
to  display  their  own  banner;  or,  to  young 
cavaliers,  little  more  than  initiated  to  arms ; 
or,  in  a  very  honourable  sense,  to  him  who 
had  overcome  his  antagonist  in  his  tourna- 
ment.——Kkishts-Bachblobs,  the  lowest 
rank  of  knights,  whose  title  was  not  heredi- 
ta^.  Tlxese  are  the  kniphte  of  modem  days. 

BACK,  a  word  used  in  various  nautical 
phrases;  as  to  "back  an  anchor;"  to  "back 
the  sails;"  to  "back  astern,"  &c.;  meaning 
thereby,  to  carry  out  a  small  anchor  to 
sunport  the  larger  one;  to  arrange  the 
sails  for  the  ship  to  retreat,  or  move  back, 
in  consequence  of  the  tide  favouring  her; 
to  manage  the  oars  in  rowing  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  usual  method,  to  move  a 
boat  stem  foremost.-^— The  word  back  has 
also  various  figurative  as  well  as  technical 
applications. 

BACKGAM'MON,  an  ingenious   game 

Slayed  by  two  persons  with  the  h^p  of 
ice,  on  a  board  or  table  divided  into  parts, 
whereon  are  twenty-four  black  and  white 
spaces  called  poinu. 


BACKTAINTING  the  method  of  paint- 
ing mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  with 
oil  colours. 

BACK'STAFF,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea : 
it  had  its  name  because  the  back  of  the  ob- 
server was  turned  towards  the  sun.  This 
quadrant  is  now  superseded  by  more  accu- 
rate instruments. 

BACK'STATS,  the  ropes  or  stays  which 
extend  from  the  topmast  heads  to  both  sides 
of  a  ship,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  supi>ort- 
ing  the  masts,  when  strained  by  a  weight 
of  sail,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
way  and  falling  overboard. 

BACULE,  in  ancient  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcuUis,  or  gate,  made  like  a  pit-fall 
with  a  counterpoise,  and  supported  by  two 
great  stakes. 

BAC'ULITE,  a  genus  of  fossU  shells  of 
a  straight  form,  in  their  cellular  stracture 
resembling  the  ammonites. 

BACULOM'BTRT,  the  art  of  measuring 
accessible  heights,  bv  bacculi,  or  staves. 

BADGE,  an  extt^or  omament  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  originally  worn  by  the  retainers  or 
attendants  of  the  nobility.  It  fell  into  dis- 
use in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  naval  architecture,  an  omament  placed 
on  the  outside  of  ships  near  the  stem,  con- 
taining either  a  window,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  one. 

BADGER,  a  quadraped  of  the  genus  %r»u*. 
It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
is  found  in  manv  parts  of  England.  It  is 
of  a  clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs, 
and  lone  claws  on  t^e  fore-feet ;  very  indo- 
lent and  sleepy ;  feeds  on  insects  or  berries, 
burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and 
Ues  concealed  by  day. 

BADIA'GA,  a  plant  resembling  sponce, 
which  grovrs  in  Russia,  and  is  said  to  tiuce 
away  the  livid  marks  firom  bruises. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  g^ds  contained  in  a  bag,  varying  in 
size,  according  to  the  article,  as  a  bag  of 
hops,  a  bag  of  pepper,  &c. 

BAG'GAGE,  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers  stwts, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  belonging 
to  an  army. 

BAG'NIO,  (pron.  ban'yo)  a  house  with 
conveniences  for  bathing,  cupping,  sweat- 
ing, and  otherwise  cleansing  the  body.    It 

also  peans  a  brothel. In  Turkey,  it  is 

the  name  ofprisons  where  slaves  are  kept. 

BAG'PIPE,  a  musical  wind  instrument 
used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  consists  of  two  puts : 
namely,  a  leathem  bag,  and  pipes  for  ad- 
mitting and  cgecting  the  air.  One  of  the 
pipes  called  the  drone,  vrith  which  the  bass 
part  is  played,  never  varies  its  tone.  The 
third  pipe  is  played  on  by  compressing  the 
bag  under  the  arm. 

BAIL,  in  law,  sureties  given  for  the  ap- 
pearance, when  required,  of  a  person  in  cus- 
tody. Common  Bail  is  in  common  cases, 
where  any  sureties  may  be  taken ;  but  Spe- 
cial Bail  IS  necessary  in  matters  of  greater 
importanee,  where  special  surety  of  two  or 
more  persons  must  be  taken  according  to 
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the  nJae  of  the  eanae. 
is  to 


To  admit  to  bail, 
release  upon  security  given  by  bonds- 

. To  j**t\fy  bail,  u  to  prove  by  the 

oath  of  the  person  that  he  is  worth  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  soretj  beyond  his  debts. 

BAILEB',  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  of  the  one  that  is  bailed  are  delivered. 
The  party  who  delivers  the  goods  is  termed 
the  Baillob. 

BAI'LIFP,  a  subordinate  magistrate  or 
oflBcer  appointed  witliin  a  particular  pro- 
vince or  district,  as  bailiff's  of  hundreds,  li- 
berties, courts,  barons,  &c.  Sheriffs'  bailiffs 
are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  exe- 
cute writs.  These,  being  bound  in  b<ytid 
to  the  sheriff  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
office,  are  called  bound  bailiffs,  vulgariy 

bum-bailiffs. ^Watbb-bailipf,  an  officer 

who  searches  ships,  gathers  toll  for  anchor- 
age, and  arrests  persons  for  debt  upon  the 
water. 

BAILIWICK,  a  liberty  exempt  firomthe 
power  of  the  sheriff,  in  which  district  the 
lord  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  ap- 
points his  own  baili£  A  bailiwick  is  also 
the  hundred,  or  district,  through  which  the 
authority  of  a  bailiff  extends. 

BAiaCO,  a  small  coin  in  the  papal 
states,  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  Bo- 
man  crown. 

BAI'RAM,  a  festival  among  the  Turks, 
celebrated  after  the  fast  of  Bamazan,  when 
it  is  customary  to  send  presents  firom  one 
to  another,  and  otherwise  to  express  the 
joy  they  feel  on  the  occasion. 

BAIZE,  a  coarse,  yooUen  stuff,  with  a 
long  nap,  sometimes  frized  on  one  side, 
without  wale,  being  manufimtured  on  a 
loom,  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel. 

BALiE'NA,  or  the  Whale  species,  a  genus 
of  animals  in  the  Linnsan  system,  class 
MawtnutUa,  order  Cete.  Theiv  are  several 
kinds;  the  generic  character  being  Aomy 
lawiinm  in  tM  upper  jaw  in  place  of  teeth, 
and  a  tpirtuU  with  a  double  external  orifice 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 

BAL'ANGE,  an  instrument  fiofr  weighing 
eommodities,  consisting  of  a  beam  or  le- 
ver suspended  exactly  m  the  middle,  vrith 
a  scale  hung  to  each  extremity,  of  precisely 
equal  weight.  Hence  the  term  balance,  in 
mechanics,  is  defined  as  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  that  simple  mechanical  power  called 
the  lever,  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful  in 
determining  the  difference  or  equality  of 
wei^ts  in  heavy  bodies,  and  consequently 
their  masses  or  quantities  of  matter.  "Rie 
characteristic  difference  between  a  balance 
aad  a  lever  is,  that  the  former  is  suspended 
from  something  which  is  above  it,  the  lat- 
ter supported  mr  a  prop  or  Ailcrum  below  it. 
The  difference  between  the  use  of  the  $caU9 
and  the  «t«elyar(f,  consists  in  this,  that  as  in 
the  former  vou  make  use  of  a  larger  power, 
or  more  wdght,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  a 
heavier  body ;  in  the  latter  you  use  the  same 
power,  but  give  it  a  greater  velocity  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  wei|^t,  by  applying  it 
ftirther  fh>m  the  fixed  pomt,  which  produces 
the  same  effect.— —The  hydro»tatie  balance 
is  an  instrument  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies. ^The 


aeeaf  balance  is  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  the  different  metallic  bodies  of 

which  the  ore  is  composed. In  accounu, 

balance  is  the  difference  iff  two  eunu ;  hence, 
to  pay  a  balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference, 

and  make  the  two  accounts  equal. In 

astronomy.  Libra,  or  the  balance,  is  a  sign 
in  the  sooiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

BALANCE  OP  TRADE,  in  commeree, 
the  equality  between  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  native  prochictions  exported. 
An  opinion  was  long  entertained  that,  when 
a  nation  imports  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  aninst 
it;  that  is,  it  loses  b^  iu  trade;  and  vice 
vered.  But  this  opinion  is  now  proved  to 
be  utterly  groundless.  So  far  from  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  being  any 
criterion  of  an  advantageous  eommerce.  it 
is  directly  the  reverse;  for  were  the  value 
of  the  exports  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
imports,  merchants  would  lose  on  every 
transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the  trade 
with  them  would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

BALANCE  OF  POWER,  in  pohUcs,that 
equipoise  or  equal  sute  of  power  between 
nations,  which  may  be  consistent  with  their 
general  secnritv  and  prosperity. 

BAL'ASS  RUBT,  inmineralogv.  a  species 
of  ruby,  with  crystals  of  a  regular  octahe- 
dral form. 

BAL'CONT,  fai  architecture,  a  projection 
from  the  front  of  a  house,  surrounded  bv  a 
balustrade  or  open  galleij.  In  lar|(e  build- 
ings they  are  susceptible  of  considerable 
eleeance  of  decoration,  and  may  be  made 
highly  ornamental  to  the  edifices  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

BALDACHIN,  in  arehitecture,  a  kind 
of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar. 

BALE-GOODS,  in  commerce,  such  goods 
as  are  exported  or  imported  in  bales. 

BAL'IbTES,  or  PiLB-risH,  a  senus  of 
animals,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  back-bone  to  a  file:  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

BALL,  in  military  affairs,  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  bullets  for  fire  arms,  nom  the 
cannon  to  the  pistol;  those  for  pistols  and 
small  arms  are  made  of  lead,  but  cannon- 
balls  are  formed  of  cast  iron. In  farriery, 

any  medicine  given  to  a  horse  in  the  shape 
of  a  balL FiRB-BALL,  a  meteor,  or  lumi- 
nous globe  darting  through  the  atmosphere. 
Also,  a  bag  of  canvas  fiUed  with  gunpow- 
der, sulphur,  pitch,  Ac,  to  be  thrown  by 
the  hand,  or  from  mortars. 

BALliAD,  a  short  lyric  composition,  or 
tale  in  verse,  of  a  simple  and  popular  cha- 
racter ;  set  to  music,  and  generally  in  most 
esteem  by  the  lower  classes.^  It  originally 
meant  a  solemn  song  of  praue. 

BAL'LAST,  heavy  matter,  as  stone,  gra. 
vel,  iron,  &c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  snip, 
to  sink  her  to  a  proper  depth  in  the  water, 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  carrying  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sml  without  over-setting. 

BALLATOON'  a  heavy  luggage  boat  em- 
ployed on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian  lake. 

BAL'LET,   a  dramatie  entertainment. 
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consUting  of  action  and  dandng  only,  in- 
Tented  by  the  Italians. 

BALLISTICS,  the  art  of  usinK  projec- 
tiles.  ^The  ballutie  pendulmm  is  a  ma- 
chine for  ascertaining  the  Telocity  of  mili- 
tary projectiles. 

BALLISTA.  or  BALISTiE,  a  military 
engine  used  hj  the  ancients,  in  battle  to 
throw  stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 

BALLOON',  in  a  general  sense,  means 
any  spherical  hollow  body ;  bnt  it  more  i>ar- 
ticularly  designates  a  ^be  made  of  silk, 
and  rendered  air-tight  by  gum,  which,  when 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen times  lighter  than  atmospherical  air, 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  and  will  oon- 
Tcy  heavy  bodies  suspended  to  it.    [See  the 

article    Pbbumatics.] ^In  fireworks,  a 

balloon  is  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind  of 
bomb,  filled  with  combostibles,  which, 
bursting  in  the  air,  exhibits  sjparks  of  fire 

like   stars. In  chemistry,  it  means  a 

round  vessel  with  a  short  ne^;  or,  a  glass 
receiver  of  a  spherical  form. 

B  A  L '  L  O  T,  the  method  of  determining 
an  election  by  means  of  small  balls,  black 
or  white,  put  privately  into  a  box. 

BALLOTA.  in  botany,  the  plant  called 
stinking  or  black  hoarhoond.  In  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  14 
Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnotpermia ;  the 
species  of  which  are  mostly  perennials,  but 
toe  sweet-smelling  hoarhound  is  an  annual. 

BALLOTA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  the  leap 
of  a  horse  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a 
straight  hne,  so  that  when  his  fore  feet  are 
in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the  shoes 
of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking  out;  dif- 
fering in  that  respect  from  the  capriole. 

BALLS,  iu  electricity,  are  two  pieces  of 
cork,  or  pith  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  sus- 
pended by  linen  or  silken  thread,  intended 
as  electrometers,  to  discover  small  quantities 
of  electricity.-— —Balis,  in  meteorology, 
luminous  bodies,  generally  appeuing  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth,  with  much 
splendour.  Their  tract  is  usually  from  north 
to  south,  and  their  velocity  is  very  ereat. 

BALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 

aromatic  plants. ^The  Balh  ow  Gilbas, 

or  balsam  of  Mecca,  is  the  dried  juice  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  gprovring  in  Syria:  it  has 
a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  an  exquisitely 
frvgrant  smelL  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and 
cosmetic ;  but  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the 
genuine  balsam  is  seldom  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  We  are  infoimed  by 
JosephuB,  the  Jewish  historian,  that  the 
balsam  of  Oilead  was  one  of  the  trees  given 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon;  and  it 
appears  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  nations  of  the  East. 

BAL'nEUM,  in  antic^nity,  a  private  bath 
or  bathing  place,  in  distinction  from  the 
balnea,  wmch  were  public  baths. In  che- 
mistry, a  contrivance  to  modify  and  regu- 
late tne  heat  in  various  chemical  processes, 
particulariy  distillations,  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intermedia.  When  the  degree  of 
heat  required  is  below  that  of  boiling  water. 


a  vessd  containing  that  iuid  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  substance  to  be 
acted  upon;  and  when  a  superior  degree  of 
heat  is  necessary,  sand,  or  some  otha  mat- 
ter of  a  similar  nature  is  oga^loyed. 

BAL'SAM,  an  oily  aromatic,  resinous,  or 
liquid  substance,  flowing  either  spontane- 
ously, or  by  means  of  incision  from  certain 
plants,  and  used  in  the  cure  of  several  kiiub 
of  wounds,  diseases,  &c.  Thus  we  have  the 
balsam  of  Copaiva;  the  balsam  of  Tola; 
the  balsam  of  Feru. Paetitioiu  or  artifi- 
cial baltame,  are  certain  compositions  chiefly 
of  balsamic  and  healing  ingredients,  auide 
b]^i4K>thecarie8  in  imitation  of  the  native 


BAL8AM1C8,  in  pharmacy,  softening, 
restoring,  healing  and  cleansing  medicines; 
of  gentle  attenuating  principles ;  warm,  sti- 
mulating, and  demulcent. 

BAL'USTEB,  (often  impropeilv  written 
banni$terj,  in  architecture,  a  small  turned 
column  usually  introduced  between  piers, 
on  the  upper  parts  of  large  buildings  nnder 
windows,  and  on  balconies,  &c 

BALUSTRA'DE,  a  series  or  row  of  balus- 
ters, joined  by  a  rail:  serving  as  well  £at 
rest  to  the  elbows,  as  for  a  fence  or  indo- 
sure  to  balconies,  altars,  staircases^  &c. 

BAMBOO',  a  very  large  species  of  the 
orKJufo,  or  cane ;  it  (px>ws  about  the  tropical 
regions,  and  was  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  has 


long  since  been  introduced  into  the  West- 

i&  in 

making  bridges,  vessels,  boxes,  cans,  bas- 


ongs 
ndia 


Islands.    It  is  used  in  building, 


kets,  mats,  and  other  utensils  and  furni- 
ture. Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  frmn 
it :  it  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and 
fields,  and  is  used  for  pipes  to  convey  water 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  leaves  are  ^- 
nerally  put  round  the  chests  of  tea  which 
are  sent  to^urope  from  China,  to  form  a 
kind  of  mat. 

BANA'NA,  the  tree  and  fruit  of  the  plan- 
tain, a  species  of  palm.    Dampier  con^Mures 


it  when  stripped  of  its  integuments,  to  a 
large  sausage,  in  siie  and  shape;  and  to 
fresh  butter  in  vrinter,  as  to  substance  and 


colour.  Its  taste  resembles  that  (tf  a  ripe 
and  luscious  pear. 

BAND,  in  architecture,  any  flat,  low 
member  or  moulding,  which  is  broad  but 

not  deep. ^The  word  band  is  ^pjdied  to 

denote  a  comjpany  of  persons  engaged  in  one 
common  design ;  as,  a  band  of  munc,  vis., 
the  collective  body  of  instrumental  per- 
formers in  a  regiment,  popularly  termed 

tAe  band. A  band  ef  eoldiera  designates 

a  troop  or  compan|%  who  fi^t  under  the 

same  standard. -^e  band  qf  pentioner$f 

in  England,  is  a  company  of  120  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yeariy  allowance  <n  dei3(^  for 
attending  on  the  sovereign  on  certain  so- 
lemn occasions. 

BAND'AGE,  in  surgery,  a  fillet,  roller,  or 
swathe,  used  in  dressing  and  binding  up 
wounds,  restraining  dangerous  hemor- 
rhages, and  in  joining  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated bones. 

BANDAN'NA,  a  kind  of  caHoo-printinK. 
practised  in  In^  from  time  immemorial 
on  which  white  or  brightly-coloured  spots 
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are  prodaced  on  a  red  or  dark  ground ;  but 
by  tbe  ioint  resoorces  of  mechanical  and 
eheniical  science,  the  European  imitations 
hare  now  tea  surpassed,  in  beaaty  and  pre- 
cision, the  oriental  patterns. 

BANDOLEER',  a  laree  leathern  bdt, 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging 
nnder  the  left  arm,  worn  by  ancient  mus- 
keteers, for  sustaining  their  fire-arms  and 
musket-charges. 

BANGUE,  the  name  of  an  opiate  used  in 
the  East,  made  from  the  leaf  of  wild  hemp. 
It  is  used,  by  the  Mahometans,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  wine  and  spirits  are  by  the  Chris- 
tians.         

BANDITTI,  a  term  peculiariy  denoting 
eompanies  of  armed  robbers,  formerly  com- 
mon in  Italy  and  France;  but  sometimes 
also  used,  in  a  more  general  sense,  far  rob- 
bers, pirates,  outlaws,  or  others,  united  for 
ne£anons  purposes. 

BAN'IANS,  a  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  whose 
vrofession  is  trade  and  merchandise ;  and,  in 
India  and  Asia,  tbey  are  the  ^reat  factors 
and  bankers,  as  the  Jews  are  m  the  West. 
Tliey  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  not  onlr  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh 
(tf  animals,  out  endeavour  to  release  even 
the  most  noxious  from  the  cruelty  of  others. 
They  are  nuld  in  temper,  and  honest  in  their 
dealings;  and  are  so  cautious  of  having 
eommunication  with  any  but  theic  own 
easte,  that  if  any  of  another  nation  or  tribe 
has  drank  out  of  or  touched  their  cup,  they 
break  it. 

BAN'IAN-DATS,  a  proverbial  expression, 
inqiorted  from  the  Asiatic  colonies,  used 
for  a  short  or  indifferent  dinner,  or  days  on 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten :  in  aUusion 
to  the  Banians  above  described. 

BANIAN-TREE,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
never  dies,  and  continually  extends  itself; 
for  every  branch  shoots  dovmward,  and, 
striking  into  the  ground,  becomes  itself  a 
parent  tree,  whose  branches,  in  like  man- 
ner, soread.  One  of  them,  the  Cubbeer 
Burr,  has  3S0  stems,  equal  to  large  oaks, 
aitd  more  than  3000  smaller  ones,  covering 
space  sufficient  to  shdter  7000  persons.  Its 
branches  are  crowded  vrith  families  of  mon- 
keys, and  with  birds  of  every  description, 
and  also  with  enormous  bats,  all  of  which 
find  hixurions  subsistence  iq>on  the  rich 
scarlet  fies  that  grow  upon  it. 

BANiC  in  commerce,  an  establishment 
fbr  the  receiving  of  moneifsand  letting  them 
oat  on  interest.  It  may  ukewise  be  defined, 
a  place  used  as  a  common  repository  of  the 
money  of  individuals  or  of  companies.  Also, 
a  company  of  persons  concerned  in  a  pri- 
vate bank ;  or  the  directors  of  an  incor- 
porated one.  The  basis  of  all  banking  is 
the  profitable  use  to  which  the  banker  or 
company  can  apply  the  capital  which  is  de- 
posited. The  first  bank  was  established  at 
Venice  about  1157,  and  the  name  of  Banco 
was  given  to  it  in  Italian,  from  the  bench 
whic»  the  money-changers  or  bankers  used 
to  sit  upon  in  their  burses  or  exchanges. 

BANK-NOTE,  or  BANK-BILL,  a  pro- 
missory note,  issued  by  a  banking  com- 


pany, properly  signed  and  countersigned, 
payable  to  the  bearer  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  on  demand. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Muy,  [a.  d. 
1694, 1695]  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  go- 
vernment of  Jg  1,200,000,  at  an  interest  of 
almost  eight  per  cent,  a  company  was  ineor- 

E>rated  by  tbe  name  of  the  "  Governors  and 
ompany  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  •with  a 
restriction  by  which  they  were  prevented 
from  dealing  in  any  other  than  money  con- 
cerns. The  profits  of  the  company  arise 
from  the  interest  received  from  government 
on  the  permanent  debt;  on  their  annual 
advances  on  exchequer  bUls,  &c.,  firom  their 
allowance  for  receiving  the  contributions 
to  loans,  and  for  paying  the  diridends  on  the 
public  fhnds ;  from  dealing  in  buUion,  and 
from  their  large  discounts  vrith  a  mere 
paper  currency.  It  is  said,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  for  conducting  the  various 
pecuniary  transactions  of  the  exchequer, 
for  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  pnbUc  debt,  &c.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land receives  a  per  centage,  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  260,0002. 
to  which  must  be  added  the  profit  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  fioating  balance  due  to 
tbe  public,  never  less  in  amount  than  four 
milhons  sterling.  This  balance,  employed 
in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  160,000{< 
per  annum,  which  being  added  to  the  com- 
mission of  260,0001.  nves  a  total  of  420,0001. 
as  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  bank- 
stock  derive  every  year  irom  the  connection 
subsisting  between  that  establishment  and 
the  Treasury.  The  affSairs  of  this  company 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  deputy-go* 
vemor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are 
annually  elected  by  the  general  court. 

BANKER,  a  person  who  trafiicks  in  mo- 
nev,  by  receiving  the  current  cash  of  indi- 
viduals free  of  interest,  and  negotiating 
vrith  it,  either  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
the  advance  of  money  on  sufficient  securi- 
ties. The  monied  goldsmiths,  in  the  reig^ 
of  king   Charles    11.   first    acquired    this 

name. The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 

bankers,  whose  office  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us ; 
their's  beinir  that  of  public  afiairs,  in  whom 
were  united  the  functions  of  a  broker, 
agent,  banker,  and  notary,  manap;ing  the 
exchange,  taking  in  money,  assisting  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  drawing  the  writ- 
ings necessary  on  all  these  occasions. 

BANK'RUPT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
trader  who  foils  or  brei&s,  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  his  business  or  pay  his 
debts.  In  all  cases,  some  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy must  be  committed,  before  a  cre- 
ditor can  render  his  debtor  a  bankrupt; 
and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  of  such 
a  nature  as  evinces  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  debtor  to  deprive  his  creditors  of 
the  security  which  they  might  have  in  the 
possession  of  his  person  or  his  property. 
The  following  are  among  the  chief  acts  of 
bankruptcy.  I.  Departing  from  the  realm, 
whereby  a  man  withdraws  himself  from  the 
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jnrifdiction  and  coercion  of  the  laws.  3. 
Departing  from  his  own  house,  and  thus  se- 
creting himself.  3.  Keeping  in  his  own 
house,  except  for  just  and  necessary  cause, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  spoken  with  bv  his 
creditors.  4.  Procuring,  or  suffering  him- 
self willingly  to  be  arrested,  or  outlawed, 
or  imprisoned,  without  just  and  lawful 
cause.  5.  Procuring  his  money,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  effecU,  to  be  attached  or  se- 
questrated. 6.  Making  any  fraudulent  con- 
veyance of  his  property  to  a  friend,  or  se- 
cret trustee. 

BAN  fbannumj,  in  the  feudal  law,  a  so- 
lemn proclamation  or  publication  of  any 
thing.    Hence  the  custom  of  asking,  or 

pubhshing  the  bans,  before  marriage. 

BA!f,  in  military  affairs,  a  prodanmtion 
made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of  drum,  sound 
of  trumpet,  &c.,  requiring  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  either  for  the  de- 
claring a  new  officer,  or  punishing  an  of- 
fender.  The  word  Bah  also  means  an 

edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Thus, 
to  put  a  prince  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, is  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and  to 
mterdict  all  intercourse  and  all  offices  of 
humanity  with  the  offender. 

BAN'NER,  a  square  1i*g,  or  the  princi- 
pal standard  belonging  to  a  prince  or  sUte. 
In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilio- 
naceous coroUa. 

BAN'NERET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights 
or  feudal  lords,  who,  possessing  several 
large  fees,  led  their  own  flag  or  banner. 
As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  svstem  declined, 
persons  came  to  be  created  oannerets,  and 
hence  the  institution  must  have  become 
merely  titular.  The  last  knight  of  this 
description  was  Sir  John  Smith,  on  whom 
the  honour  was  bestowed  after  Edgehill 
fight,  for  rescuing  the  standard  of  Charles 
I.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  candidate  pre- 
sented his  flag  to  the  kmg  or  general,  who 
cutting  off  the  train  or  skm,  and  making  it 
a  square,  returned  it  andn.  Hence,  ban- 
nerets are  sometimes  called  knights  of  the 
square  flag. 

BAN'NOCK,  a  kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 
in  the  embers,  or  on  a  stone  placed  before 
the  fire ;  it  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

BAN'QUETTE,  in  fortification,  the  ele- 
vation of  earth  behind  a  paaapet,  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  mav  stand,  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  flre  upon 
them. 

BA'OBAL,  a  cooling  add  fruit,  of  the 
gourd  land,  a  native  ofAfrica. 

BAPTISM,  a  rite  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  which  the  members  of  its  church 
are  received  into  the  communion.  Almost 
all  sects  of  Christians  style  baptism  a  sa- 
crament. Void  consider  its  use  as  important ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  effects  to  be  derived 
from  it,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contro- 
versy. 

BAPTISTS  (a  contraction  of  Ababat- 
TisTs),  a  Christian  sect  who  practise  the 
baptism  of  adults  instead  of  that  of  chil- 
drei^ 


BAPTISTERY,  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  performed.  In  the  ancient  church,  it 
was  one  of  the  eaedra  or  buildings  distinct 
from  the  church  itsel£  and  consisted  of  a 

Krch  or  ante-room,  where  the  persons  to 
baptised  made  their  confession  of  Cuth, 
and  an  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  was  performed.  Thus  it  conti- 
nued till  the  sixth  century,  when  the  bap- 
tisteries began  to  be  taken  into  the  church- 
porch;  and  afterwards  into  the  church  it- 
self. 

BAR,  the  partition  which  separates  the 
members  of  a  court  of  justice  from  those 
who  have  to  report  or  hear.  It  is  also  mp- 
plied  to  the  benches,  where  the  lawyers  are 
seated,  because  anciently  there  was  a  bar 
to  separate  the  pleaders  from  the  attorneys 
and  others.  Hence  those  who  are  called 
to  the  bar,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are  termed 
barri»tera,  an  appellation  equivalent  to  U- 

eentiate  in  other  countries. ^Bab,  in  law, 

a  plea  of  a  defendant,  which  is  said  to  be 


sufficient  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's  action. 
——Bab,  in  music,  a  stroke  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  musi<^ 


including  between  each  two  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  measure  of  time.— —Bab,  in  he- 
raldry, an  ordinary  in  form  of  the  fesse,  but 

much  less. ^A  barof  ^oU  or  rilver  is  an 

ingot,  or  wedge,  from  the  mines,  ran  in  a 
mould  and  nnwrought.  A  bar  of  irtn  is  a 
long  piece  wrought  in  the  forge.— The 
word  Bab  is  also  used  flguratively  for  any 
tribunal :  as,  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

BARALTPTON,  in  lofpc,  an  indirect 
mode  of  sylk^ism,  consisting  of  two  nni- 
versals  and  one  particular  affirmative  propo- 
sition :  as,  "  Everjr  animal  is  endued  with 
sense :  every  man  is  an  animal ;  therefor^ 
something  endued  with  sense  is  man." 

BARAN'GI,  certain  officers  in  the  Greek 
empire,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
chiurge  where  the  emperor  resided. 

BARATHRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  deep  pit, 
vrith  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
into  whi<m  condemned  persons  were  cast 
headlong,  at  Athens. 

BAR'ATRY,  or  BARRATRY,  in  com- 
merce, a  term  used  when  the  master  of  a 
vessel  or  the  mariners  cheat  the  owners  by 
embeszling  their  goods,  or  running  away 
with  the  ship. 

BARB,  the  points  that  stand  baek  in  the 
head  of  an  arrow  or  fishing-hook,  to  prevent 

them  from  being  drawn  out  easilv. ^The 

name  of  a  horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  re- 
markable for  its  swiftness. Any  rough- 
ness that  grows  and  resembles  a  beard;  aa 
the  down  with  which  the  surfoce  of  some 
plants  are  covered;  the  tuft  of  hairs  at  the 
point  of  leaves. 

BAR'BACAN,  or  BAR'BICAN,  aa  outer 
defence  to  a  city  or  castle,  used  especially 
as  a  defence  to  a  city  or  walls ;  also  an 
aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress 
through  which  to  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

BAR'BARA,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
for  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syl- 
logisms, consisting  of  three  universal  pro- 
positions :  as,  "  Alfanimals  are  endued  with 
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nenat :  all  men  are  animals ;  therefore,  all 
men  are  endued  with  tense." 

BARBA'BIAN,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  to  all  who  were 
not  of  their  own  country,  or  were  not  insti- 
tuted in  their  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. In  this  sense  the  word  signified  with 
them  no  more  than  foreigner,  not  signify- 
ing; as  with  us,  a  wild,  rude,  or  undTiiixed 
person. 

BAR'BABISM,  in  a  general  sense,  a  rude- 
ness of  language  or  behaviour. In  gram- 
mar, an  offence  against  the  purity  or  style 
or  language ;  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or 
writing  contrary  to  the  true  idiom  of  any 
particnlar  language. 

BAR'BEI^  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinut^ 
which  lies  in  holes  near  the  banks,  and 
feeds  on  testaceous  animals,  worms,  &c. 

BAR'BLES,  or  BARBS,  in  farriery,  the 
knots  or  superfluous  flesh  that  grow  up  in 
the  channds  of  a  horse's  mouth ;  that  is, 
in  the  intervals  that  separate  the  bars,  and 
lie  under  the  tongue. 

BARD,  the  name  given  to  those  indivi- 
duals of  semi-barbait»ttB  tribes,  whose  ge- 
nius or  imagination  enabled  them  to  de- 
scribe events  in  devated  or  measured  lan- 
guage. Homer  was  one  of  these  bards 
among  the  «uiy  Greeks;  Ossian  another 
among  the  andent  Irish ;  and  their  rhap- 
sodies were  the  foundations  of  the  art  of 
poetrr,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess oy  all  civilized  nations.  In  the  first 
stipes  oi  society,  in  all  countries,  bards 
have  made  a  coiuroicuouB  figure;  and  the 
"light  of  the  song''  has  been  the  moming- 
beun  that  first  broke  upon  the  darkness  of 
ignorance :  but  no  where  does  it  appear, 
£d  ever  verse  and  its  professors  receive  so 
much  public  regard  as  under  the  druidical 
establishment;  a  regard  virith  which  they 
continued  to  be  honoured  long  after  that 
system  had  perished.  In  battle  the  bards 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  raised  the  war-cry,  and 
in  peace  they  sung  the  exploits  of  their  he- 
roes, celebrated  the  attributes  of  their  gods, 
and  chronicled  the  history  of  their  nation. 
Originally  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
western  Europe,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  heralds,  the  priests,  and  the  law-givers 
of  the  firee  barlMurians  who  first  occupied 
its  ancient  forests,  untO,  by  the  gradual 
progxess  of  southern  dvilization  and  des- 
potmn,  theywere  driven  back  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  the  last  echoes  of  their  harps  have 
k»Dg  nnce  died  away. 

BARGE,  in  naval  afhirs,  a  boat  of  state 
and  pleasure,  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, having  bales  and  tilts,  and  seats  co- 
vered with  cuibjons,  and  carpets,  and 
benches  for  manv  oars;  as  a  company's 
barge,  an  admiral^s  barge,  &c.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  employ- 
ed for  carrying  goods  on  a  navigable  river, 
as  those  upon  the  river  Thames,  called  west 
country  barges. 

BARII/LA,  the  name  of  a  crude  soda  ob- 
tained by  the  incineration  of  the  taUola 
it  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
of  which  are  used  in  making 
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glass,  bleaching  linen,  and  in  the  finishing 
process  of  the  hard  soap  manufacture. 

BARIUM,  a  metal  so  called  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  the  discoverer,  wmdi  is  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
barytes. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  corre- 
sponding «ith  the  skin  of  animals.  Hie 
bark  may  be  divided  into  the  outward  skin 
or  cuticle,  and  the  inner  substance  or  cor- 
tex. The  outvrard  skin,  or  cuticle,  seems 
to  derive  its  origin  firom  the  inner  or  cor- 
tical substance,  and  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  old  bark  dried  and  shrivelled  up, 
being  supplanted  yearly  by  a  new  one,  after 
the  same  manner  as  a  snake  casts  its  skin. 
It  is  comnosed  of  little  bladders  or  vesides 
horizontally  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  ring; 
among  which  are  also  intermixed,  more  or 
less,  sevenJ  •»"—"-«  ~~»j-  «i.—  ~  — p 
vessels.      1  i, 

1 :  of  seven  i, 

interwoven  d 

wrapping  o\  >f 

an  onion.    \  I- 

ders  or  ves  1, 

and  sometii  h 

fill  up  the  I  I, 

and  are  nUu  is 

thevrood.  i- 

sels,  which  ,c 

juice  of  the  !s 

stripped  of  le 

sap,  and  sui  i- 

ber,  more  <  d 

fitter  for  sei  n 

cat  down  in 

BARK,  (  le 

medicine,  if  » 

of  the  Cinchona,  wuicu  u  vuis  BpunumeoUS 

growth  of  many  parts  of  Soutn  America, 
but  more  particulariy  of  Peru.  The  tree 
somewhat  resembles  a  cherry-tree  in  ap- 

fearance,  and  bears  dusters  of  red  flowers, 
t  was  formerly  called  /emtfs  hark,  ttom. 
its  baring  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  members  of  that  fraternity  who  resided 
in  South  America,  and  who  for  many  years 
derived  itova  it  a  source  of  great  profit.  Its 
medicinal  uses  have  long  been  well  known ; 
but  it  was  not  till  lately  that  its  medicinal 
properties  were  discovered  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a  substance  called  qyiinine, 
which  exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  kinds  of 
Perurian  bark.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Pdletier  and  Cavatou,  who  also 
ascertained  that  the  most  useful  and  per- 
manent form  of  the  substance  was  that  of 
a  neutral  salt,  in  which  it  was  combined 
with  sulphuric  add,  constituting  the  cele- 
brated tulphaU  of  quinine. 

BAR'LEY,  a  valuable  kind  of  grain  prin- 
dpally  used  in  England  in  the  state  of 

malt  for  brevring. Pbabl  Bablbt  and 

Fbbhch  Bablbt,  the  ^rain  f^«ed  fh>m  the 
husk  by  a  mill ;  the  distmction  between  the 
two  being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  very 

heart  of  the  barley  bring  ground  away. 

Bablbt-cobb,  the  least  of  our  long  mea- 
sures, bring  the  third  part  of  an  inch. 
BARM,  or  TEAST,  the  head,  or  working 
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out  of  beer,  which  is  lued  u  a  ferment  to 
lighten  bread. 

BAR'NACLES,  a  species  of  shell-flth 
which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rock^ 

&c In  farriery,  an  instrument  oompoaed 

of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  to  put  upon  a  horse's  nose,  to  con- 
fine him  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or  dressing. 

BA  R'N  AC  LE-G008E,  a  liulge  water-fbwl 
with  a  broad  flat  bill. 

BAR'OLITE,  a  stone  of  the  ponderous 
order,  called  also  the  carbonate  of  barrtes. 
It  usually  occurs  in  small  masses,  wnich 
have  a  fibrous  structure ;  and  it  is  generally 
of  a  light  yellowish  gray  colour. 

BAROM'ETEB,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  use  in  ascertaining  and  anticipating  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  For  this  purpose, 
the  tube  is  fixed  to  a  gn^uated  scale,  so 
that  the  smallest  variation  in  the  column 
is  risible.  In  dry  weather,  the  air  being 
free  from  vapours,  is  consequentljr  heavy, 
and  presses  up  the  quicksilver ;  but  in  moist 
rainy  weather,  the  atmosphere  beinsr  charged 
with  clouds  uid  fogs,  the  air  is  lighter,  and 
presses  with  less  force  on  the  quicksilver. 
From  the  best  observations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  barometer,  it  appears,  however, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  wea- 
ther, as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down ; 
wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
mercury  is  actually  rising  or  falling,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  use :  1,  If  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  is  convex,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
mercury  is  then  rising ;  3,  If  the  surface  is 
concave,  it  is  sinking ;  3,  If  the  sur&ce  is 
plain,  or  rather  a  little  convex,  the  mercury 
is  stationary ;  4,  If  the  glass  is  small,  shake 
the  tube,  and  if  the  air  is  grown  hearier,  the 
mercury  will  rise  about  half  the  tenth  of  an 
inch;  if  it  is  growing  lighter,  it  will  sink  as 
much. 

BAR'ON,  a  d^ree  of  nobility  next  below 
a  riscount,  and  above  a  baronet.  Originally, 
the  barons  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honour- 
able service:  hence,  in  ancient  records,  the 
word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  formerly  all  those  were 
barons  who  had  lordships  with  courts-ba- 
ron, and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  all  such 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  they  being 
very  numerous,  it  was  ordered  that  none 
should  sit  but  such  as  the  king  thought  fit 
to  call  up  by  writ,  which  nn  pro  kae  vice  tan- 
turn.  This  state  of  nobility  being  very  pre- 
carious, they  at  length  obtained  of  the  king 
letters  patent,  and  these  were  called  barons 

by  patent,  or  creation. ^Babohs  of  thb 

Excbbqubb,  the  four  jud^s  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  is  committed,  in 
causes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
relating  to  matters  concerning  the  revenue. 
They  were  formerlv  barons  of  t lie  realm,  but 
of  late  are  generally  persons  learned  in  the 
laws. 

BARON  AND  FEMME,  a  term  in  law 
for  husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but 
one  person ;  so  that  a  wife  cannot  be  wit- 
ness  for  or  against  her  husband;  nor  he 


for  or  against  his  wife,  except  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

BAR'ONET,  the  lowest  degree  of  honour 
that  is  hereditary,  being  the  next  below  a 
baron,  and  above  a  knight.  The  order  was 
founded  bv  King  James  I.  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once :  to  which  number  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  always  re- 
strained :  but  it  is  now  enlarged  at  the  royal 
pleasure,  without  limitation.  On  their  in- 
stitution, they  were  allowed  to  charge  their 
coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
which  province  they  were  to  defend  against 
the  rebels,  who  then  harassed  it  extremely : 
to  which  end  they  were  each  to  raise  and 
keep  up  30  soldiers  at  their  own  expense  for 
three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the  ex- 
chequer a  sum  sufficient  to  do  it ;  which, 
at  8d.  per  day  per  head,  was  ^£1095 ;  so  that 
includmg  fees,  the  expence  of  this  dignity 
may  be  about  ^£1200  sterling.  The  baronet- 
cies of  Scotland,  or  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Ame- 
rica, and  of  Ireland,  were  instituted  with  si- 
milar views  to  the  advantage  of  the  state. 

BAR'RACAN,  a  kind  of  thick,  strong  stuff, 
something  like  camlet,  but  of  a  coarser  grain. 
It  is  used  to  make  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other 
outergarments. 

BAR'RACKS,  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  security  and  accommodation  of  soldiers, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 

BARRACU'DA,  a  species  of  fish  of  the 
pike  kind,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and  very  vora^ 
clous. 

BAR'RATOR,  in  law,  a  common  mover, 
or  maintainer  of  suits  and  quarrels,  either 
in  courts  or  elsewhere ;  an  encourager  of  li- 
tigation. 

BARBICA'DE,  or  BARRICA'DO,  a  for- 
tification made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  pa- 
lisades, wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve 
for  defence  or  security  against  his  attack. 

BAR'RISTER,  a  counsellor  learned  in 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
there  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
defence  of  clients.  They  are  termed  juri* 
eonaulti;  in  some  countries  UcentiaU  jure  ; 
and  anciently,  barristers  were  called  appren- 
tieea  of  the  law:  in  Latin,  apprentieiit  juri* 
nobiliore*.  In  Scotland,  the;ir  are  called  itd- 
vocatea.  An  inner  barrister  is  one  who  is  a 
seijeant,  or  king;^s  counsel,  and  is  admit> 
ted  to  plead  witmn  the  bar:  an  oater  bar- 
rister IS  one  who  pleads  without  the  bar; 
but  at  the  Rolls,  and  other  inferior  courts^ 
all  barristers  are  admitted  within  the  bar. 

BARnftOW,  a  large  hillock  or  mound  of 
earth.  They  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of 


the  worid,  and  on  being  opened,  are  £>und  to 
^"  repositories  of  the  dead 
unds  are  comi 


itories  of  the  dead.  When  these 
are  composed  of  stones,  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  ofeaima. 
By  the  Romans  they  were  called  tumuli,  and 
are  stUl  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  countries. 

BAR'RT,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  escut- 
cheon is  divided  bar-wise,  that  is,  across 
fVom  side  to  side,  into  an  even  number  of 
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pardtioiu,  eoniutuig  of  two  or  more  tinc- 
tures interehangeably  disposed. 

BAB'-SHOT,  doable-headedshot,  eons„ 
ing  of  a  bar  with  a  half  ball  or  round  head 
at  each  end ;  used  for  destroying  the  masts 
and  ringing  in  naral  combat. 

BABTBBy  the  exchanging  of  one  com- 
modity for  another,  the  trucking  of  wares 
for  wares,  among  merchants.  Barter  was 
the  wiginal  and  natural  way  of  commerce, 
there  bong  no  baying  till  money  was  in- 
vcmtad.— — Also  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 
idiich  the  proportionate  Taloe  of  commo- 
dities is  found. 

BABTTA.  or  BABTTBS,  in  mineralogy, 
a  veiyponderoas  kind  of  farth,  Tery  brittle, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  sulphuric 
add.  It  is  compounded  of  oxygen  and 
barium  ■ 

BABTSTBONTIANITE,  a  mineral  call- 
ed also  5froMMto,  firom  Stromness,  in  Ork- 
■er.  It  is  of  a  ydlowish  white  colour  exter- 
nally, but  of  a  greyish  white  within. 

BABTTO-CAL'CITE,  in  minerak^,  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sulphate 
of  barytesy  of  Tarioos  forms  and  of  a  grey 


BAltTTONE,in  muuc,  a  male  voice,  the 

rmpass  ot  which  partakes  of  the  common 
base  and  the  tenor,  being  lower  than  the 
"w  and  higher  than  the  other. 

BASAL'TES,  or  BASALT,  a  stone  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Tolcanic  or^^  black  or 
green  in  colour,  and  found  in  pillars  in  the 
prismatic  form.  Columns  of  basalt  form 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Isle  of  Staib,  and 
fingaTs  Cave,  and  are  always  found  near 
great  Tolcanoes,  as  Heda,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
ablr  hard  and  heavy,  will  not  s^ike  fire 
with  steel,  and  is  a  fine  touch-stone. 

BASALTINB,  in  mineralogy,  a  yariety  of 

mmon  hornblende,  olten  found  in  basalt 
and  volcanic  sooric 

BAS'ANITB,  in  mineralogy,  Lydian  stone, 
or  black  jailer;  a  variety  of  siliceous  or 
iinty  date ;  of  a  bluish  black  colour,  inter- 
^eraed  with  veins  of  qiuvts.  It  is  employed 
to  test  the  parity  of  gold. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the 
.  srinaeterofa  figure;  thus,  the  base  of  atri- 
al may  be  said  of  any  ot  its  sides,  but 
■ore  properly  of  the  lowest,  or  that  which 

is  paraOa  to  the  horizon^ Basb,  in  ar- 

duteetmre,  is  used  for  any  bodv  which  bears 
another,  bat  particnlariy  for  the  lower  part 
of  acolnmn  and  pedestaL  The  base  of  co- 
hums  is  differently  formed  ip  different  or- 
ders :  thus,  the  Tuscan  base  consists  only 
of  a  single  torus,  besides  the  plinth:  the 
Doric hasan  astagral  more  than  the  Tus- 
can: the  Ionic  has  a  large  torus  over  two 
slender  sootias,  separated  by  two  astragals : 
the  Ciwinthian  has  tvro  toruses,  two  scotias, 
and  two  astragals:  the  Composite  has  an 
astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian :  the  Attic 
base  has  two  toruses  and  a  scotia,  and  is 
proper  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Composite  co- 
bonnsw Basb,  in  fortification,  the  exte- 


lior  side  of  the  p<rfygon,  < 
hne  which  is  drawn  firom  the  flanked  an^e 
of  a  bastion,  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 
——Basb,  in  chemistry,  a  term  used  to  de- 


note the  earth,  the  alkali,  or  the  metal  of 
which  a  salt  it  formed  in  union  with  oxygen : 
thus,  in  the  oxyde  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
iron  or  copper  is  the  base. ^Basb,  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  on  which  the  whole  flower 
stands,  and  the  fhiit  too  when  the  flower 

has  faded. Basb  Linb,  in  perspective, 

the  common  section  of  a  picture,  and  the 

geometrical  plane. Basb   Tbnvbb,  in 

law,  the  holdmg  by  villeinage  or  other  cus- 
tomary services,  as  distinguished  firom  the 
higher  tenures  tn  eapite,  or  bv  military  ser- 
vice.  ^Basb  Fbb  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the 

will  of  the  lord,  as  distinguished  firom  soc- 

cage  tenure. ^Basb  Coubt,  any  court  not 

of  record. 

BASHAW,  Pasba',  or  Pacba',  a  dignity 
under  the  Turkish  government.  B—haw, 
used  absolutely,  denotes  the  prime  visier ; 
other  bashaws,  which  are  generallv  so- 
vernors  of  provinces  or  cities,  being  tustm- 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  place  under 
their  command.  The  appellation  is  given 
by  way  of  courtesy  to  almost  everv  person 
of  any  figure  at  the  Grand  Signiors  court. 
Their  degrees  of  dignity  were  marked  by 
their  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  horses'  tails. 

BAS'IL,  m  botany,  an  aromatic  plant  of 
the  ^;enus  Oeymaai,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The 
sweet  basil  is  much  used  by  the  French  in 

cookeiT. Barilf  in  carpentry,  the  slope 

or  angle  of  a  chisel,  plane,  or  other  tool. 

BASIL'lCiB,  anciently,  public  halls  or 
courts  of  judicature,  where  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates sat  to  administer  justice.  They 
were  at  first  the  palaces  of  princes,  but 
were  finally  converted  into  churches.  Hence 
ba$ilie  now  means  a  church,  chapel,  cathe- 
dral, or  royal  palace. 

BASIL'ICA,  or  BAS'ILIC,  in  anatomy, 
the  interior  branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BASILICI,  a  denomination  (^ven  in  the 
Greek  empire  to  those  who  carried  the  em- 
peror's orders  and  commands. 

<BA8IL'ICON,  in  medicine,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  resin,  oU,  wax,  &c. :  a  sove- 
reign kind  of  plaster.  The  word  is  also 
usM  as  an  epitnet  for  many  compositions. 

BA'SIS,  in  medicine,  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  a  composition. Basis  cor- 
dis, in  anatomy,  tue  superior  part  of  the 
heart,  to  distinguish  it  firom  its  apex  or 

small  point. Basis  cbbbbbi,  the  lower 

and  posteriorpart  of  the  brain. 

BASIL'ICUS,  in  astronomy.  Cor  LeonU, 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Leo. 

BASILID'IANS,  in  church  history,  a 
branch  of  gnostics,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  bod^  was  only  a  phantom,  and  that 
Simon  the  Chrrenean  suffered  in  his  stead. 

BAS'ILISK,  a.  fabulous  kind  of  serpent, 
called  a  cockatrice,  said  to  be  produced 
fiom  a  cock's  4gg,  hatched  by  a  serpent, 
and  supposed  to  kUl  by  its  breath  or  si||bt 

only. A.  harmless  species  of  lizard,  vnth 

piercing  eyes,  and  a  white  spot  on  its  head, 

of  remarkable  brilliancy. ^A  large  piece 

of  ordnance. 

BA'SIN,  a  hollow  vessel  for  holding  H- 
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qnidf. ^In  hjdraulica,  any  reservoir  of 

wBter.^— Ba«m  ^  a  doekf  a  place  where 
tbe  water  ia  confined  by  double  flood-gatea. 
The  barin  9f  a  iave»  u  that  part  which 
opens  from  a  narrow  paasage  into  a  spacious 

receptacle. In  Jewish  antiquities,  the 

UntT  of  the  tabernacle. 

BAS'80,  in  music,  the  Italian  for  ha»». 
Thus,  B9»»o  e(tne€rta%U,  is  the  baas  of  the 
little  chorus :  hauo  repieno,  the  bass  of  the 
grand  chorus;  and  ba$*o  eontinuo,  that 
part  of  a  composition  which  u  set  for  the 
Bn,&c. 

iASK'ING-SHARK,  a  species  of  agiM- 
(iM  or  shark,  lirom  three  to  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  is  also  called  the  tun-JUk, 
from  its  Ijring  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  basking;  in  the  sun.  It  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oiL 

BASK'BT  FISH,  a  spedes  of  sea-star,  or 
star-fish,  of  the  genus  tuteritu,  having  five 
rays  issuing^  from  an  angular  body,  and  di- 
vioing  into  innumerable  oranches. 

BASS  (sometimes  written  base,  which  is 
the  correct  BngUsh  word  for  baato,  low) : 
the  lowest  or  fundamental  part  in  music, 
and  important  as  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony.——>Tik«roii^A  bat  is  that  which  in- 
cludes the  fundamental  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Oround  bau  is  that  which  commences 
vrath  some  subject  of  its  own,  that  is  conti- 
nually repeated  throughout  the  movement, 
whilst  the  upper  parts  pursue  a  separate 
air.  Counter  bat*  is  a  second  or  double 
bass,  where  there  are  several  in  the  same 

concert. Bass,  among  gardeners,  a  soft 

kind  of  sedge  or  rush  used  in  binding 
plants,  &c. 

BASS  VIOL,  a  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a  violin,  but 
much  laraer. 

BAS'SETING,  the  rising  of  a  vein  of  coal 
or  other  stratum,  towards  the  surfiuse  of  the 
earth. 

BASSOON',  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  very  long  tube,  with  a  reed 
for  the  mouthpiece. 

BAS'80  BELIE'VO,  or  BASS  RELIEF, 
sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  repre- 
sented as  projecting  not  tax  above  the  pLme 
on  which  they  are  formed.  Figures  cut  are 
said  to  be  done  in  relitf.  and  when  the  work 
is  low  or  flat  it  is  called  baea  relitf,  or  bateo 
relievo,  in  distinction  from  alto  reUevo  and 
inetro  retievo^ 

BASnXE,  a  noted  fortress  in  Paris, 
which  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  in 
which  many  persons  who  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  French  monarchs,  or 
their  ministers,  had  been  immured  for  life. 
It  was  built  at  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century ;  and  was  demohshed  by  the  en- 
raged populace  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  1789. 

BASTINA'DO,  a  mode  of  punishment 
used  among  the  Turks,  of  beatmg  the  of- 
fender on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION,  in  modem  fortification,  a 
huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  fiaced  with  sods, 
but  sometimes  with  brick,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, with  stone,  standing  out  ftt>m  a 
rampart,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and 


what  in  ancient  fortification,  waa  called  a 
bulwark.  The  bastion  consists  of  two  facet, 
and  an  opening  towards  the  centre  called 
the  gorge.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow.  A 
jCol  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended 
by  the  bastions  in  its  extremes.  A  itwd 
bastion  is  composed  of  one  fitce  only,  with 
one  flank  and  a  demi-sorge.  A  ioukU  baB- 
tion  is  one  raised  on  uie  plane  of  another. 

BAT,  in*  Eoolonr,  the  Fetpertilio  of  Lin- 
ueus,  an  animal  resembling  both  a  bird 
and  a  mouse.  It  has  wings,  not  of  feathers 
but  of  a  skin  distended,  and  flies  only  by 
night,  and  has  an  unknown  power  of  dis- 
tinxuishing  distant  objects  vrithont  light. 
It  lays  no  eggs,  but  brmgs  forth  its  young 
alive,  and  suckles  them.  ■  They  feed  upon 
moths,  flies,  flesh,  and  oily  substances,  and 
are  torpid  during  the  Printer.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  the  Mtm- 
pire  or  Temate  b€U  of  Africa  and  the  Ori- 
ental isles :  their  vrings  when  extended 
measure  five  or  six  feet;  they  live  on  fruits, 
but  they  are  said  to  suck  the  blood  of  per- 
sons when  asleep. 

BATH,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vrater  col- 
lected in  some  convenient  recej^ade,  lor 
persons  to  plunare  or  wash  their  oodies  inj 
either  for  health  or  pleasure,  lliey  arc 
distinguished  into  natural  and  arti/kial, 
and  natural  again  into  warm  and  cold.  Na- 
tural warm  baths  are  formed  of  the  water 
of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  mauj 
in  different  parts  of  the  worid ;  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  there  are,  or  evi- 
dently have  been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
warm  baths  consist  of  either  water  or  some 
other  fluid  heated  by  art.  The  cold  bath 
consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made 
colder  by  art,  ••  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &C.  The  chief  natural  warm 
baths  in  Great  Britain  are  thoae  of  Bath 
and  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire :  and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Dorbyshire; 
which  latter  are  merely  tepid.  Some  are 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  called  chaly- 
beate;  others  with  sulphur,  carbonic  add, 
and  other  mineral  quahties.  ThCT  are  often 
very  efficadous  in  scorbutic,  buious,  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  as  well  as  for  the  re> 
moval  of  various  chronic  diseases.  The 
word  bath  also  signifies  any  artifidal  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
bath,  as  a  thower  bath,  or  an  apparatus  for 
apnlying  water  to  the  body  in  the  form  of 
a  shower ;  a  vapour  bath,  or  a  mode  of  con- 
veying moisture  to  the  body  by  means  of 
steam.  Among  the  andents,  the  most  mag- 
nificent edifices  were  erected  for  bathing 
in ;  such  were  the  baths  of  Titus,  Paulus 
Emilias,  and  Dioclesian,  whose  ruins  are 
still  remaining.  At  the  wesent  day,  baths 
are  in  generaluse  in  the  East. 

BATH,  (KNIGHTS  OF  THE),  a  miU- 
tary  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Richard 
II.,  who  limited  the  number  of  knights  to 
four:  but  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  increased  them  to 
forty-six.    This  order  recdved  its  denomi- 
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natioii  from  a  cnstom  of  bathing  before  the 
knights  received  the  golden  spur.  The  bad^ 
or  symbol  of  the  order  is  a  sceptre,  ros^  this> 
tie,  and  three  imperial  crowns  coigoined 
within  a  circle,  upon  which  is  the  motto, 
"  Tria  jnncta  in  uno,"  alluding  to  the  three 
cardinal  Tirtoes— faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining 
many  years  extinct,  was  revived  under 
Geoige  I.,  by  a  solemn  creation  of  a  great 
number  of  knights. 

BAT'ON,  the  staff  or  truncheon  given  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  to  field-marshals. 

BATOON',  in  architecture,  a  moulding  in 
the  base  of  a  column. 

BAT'BACHUS,  in  idithyology,  the  sea- 
devil,  a  fro^ike  fish. In  medicine,  an 

infiammatoiT  tumour  under  the  tongue. 

BATRA'CIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  ofanimals,  including  firogs,  toads,  ftc 

BATTA,  allowances  niade  to  troops  in 
India.  Diy  batta  is  money  ^en  in  lieu  of 
rations ;  leet  batta  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTA'LIA,  an  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

BATTALION,  a  body  of  foot  soldiers, 
consisting  of  from  600  to  1000  men. 

BATTEL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by 
tinf^  combat,  which  was  introduced  into 
Engkmd  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
contest  was  had  before  the  judges,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  party  or 
▼ictoiT  sooner  decided  the  contest.  It  is 
but  of  late  years  that  this  barbarous  law 

has  been  abolished. ^An  account  of  the 

expenses,  for  provisions  and  liquor,  of  a 
student  at  Oxford. 

BATTEN,  a  scantling  or  piece  of  wooden 
stuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
(me  inch  thick. 

BATTERING-RAM,  a  militanr  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effectea  breaches 
in  fortifications.  These  engines  were  vari- 
ously constructed  and  of  different  sizes  ; 
but  m  general  the  battering-ram  consisted 
of  a  vast  beam  suspended  to  a  frame,  and 
armed  at  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  ram ;  from  the  butting 
of  which  animal  the  idea  was  doubtless  de- 
rived. This  being  equally  balanced,  and 
furnished  with  a  number  of  ropes,  at  the 
extremity  opposite  to  the  ram's  head,  a 
great  number  of  men  threw  it  forward  vritb 
violence,  and  thus,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
strokes,  demolished  the  wall  against  which 
it  was  directed. 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  para- 
pet thrown  nn  to  cover  the  gunners  and 
men  employea  about  the  guns  from  the 
enemy's  shot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into  em- 
brasures for  the  cannon  to  fire  through. 
A  batttry  nf  »ortan  is  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  has  no  embrasures.  Cron-batteriet 
are  two  batteries  which  nlay  athwart  one 
another  upon  the  same  object,  thus  form- 
ing an  angle,  and  beating  with  great  effect, 
becans«>,  what  one  ball  shakes,  the  other 
beats  down.  Battery  d'enfilade,  is  one  that 
scours  at  sweeps  the  whole  length  of  a 
straight  line,    uattery  en  eekarpe,  is  that 


which  nlavs  obliquely.  Battery  de  revertt 
that  wnicn  plays  on  the  enemy's  back 
Camerade  battery,  is  when  several  guns  play 

at  the  same  time  upon  one  place. Bat- 

TBRT,  in  electricity,  is  a  combination  of 
coated  surfaces  of  glass,  commonly  jars, 
so  connected  together  that  they  may  be 
charged  at  once,  and  discharged  by  a  com- 
mon conductor. Galvanic  Battbbt,  or 

PiLB,  an  apparatus  employed  for  accumn> 
lating  the  electricity  of  galvanism,  which  ii 
produced  by  the  mutual  agencies  of  certain 
metallic  and  carbonaceous  substances,  and 
peculiar  fluids.  It  was  invented  by  the  ce> 
lebrated  Volta,  and  is  often  called  the  Fol- 
taic  battny. ^Battbbt,  in  law,  the  strik- 
ing, beatings  or  ofierin^  anv  violence  to 
another  person,  for  which  oamages  may 
be  recovered.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
aatault,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow.  There 
may  be  an  assault  without  battery,  but 
battery  always  implies  an  assault. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  kind  of  halberd,  first 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  and 
much  used  in  the  early  part  Of  the  middle 
ages. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architecture,  are 
indentures  or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall, 
or  other  building,  in  the  form  of  embra- 
sures. 

BATTOL'OGT,  in  grammw,  a  superflu- 
ous repetition  of  some  words  or  things. 

BAY.  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
extending  into  the  land,  and  terminating 
in  a  nook.  It  is  larger  than  a  creek,  and 
less  than  a  gulf.  It  is  also  often  applied  to 
large  tracts  of  water,  as  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
——Bay,  one  of  the  colours  of  a  horse,  of 

which  there  are  various  shades. Bat,  or 

Bat  Trbr,  the  female  laurel  tree,  an  ever- 
green which  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  France. 
^Bats,  in  the  plural,  an  honorary  gar- 
land or  crown,  bestowed  as  a  pri»e  for  vic- 
tory or  excellence,  anciently  made  of  laurel 
branches. 

BAY-SALT,  a  salt  which  crystallixes  or 
receives  its  consistence  frvm  the  heat  of  the 
Sim  or  action  of  the  air. 

BAY'ONET,  a  short  pointed  instrument 
or  triangular  dageer,  made  to  fix  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  firelock  or  musket. 

BAZAR',  or  BAZAAR',  a  kind  of  ex- 
change or  market-place  among  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  Soine  of  these  buildings  are 
remarkable,  not  onfy  for  their  extend  but 

for  their  magnificence. ^This  name  has 

of  late  years  been  in  use  with  us  to  denote 
certain  large  buildings  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  shops  or  stalls,  let  to  different  per- 
sons, and  in  which  a  great  variety  of  "  fancy 
goods"  are  exposed  for  sale. 

BDEL'LIUM,  a  gummy  resinous  juice, 
produced  by  a  tree  m  the  East  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  no  satisfiictory  account.  It 
is  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  from  Arabia.  As  a  medicine,  in 
which  quality  it  is  brought  to  market,  it  is 
better  in  its  simple  state,  than  when  form- 
ed into  any  preparation.  It  is  one  of  the 
we^est  of  the  deobstruent  gums,  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  pungent  flavour. 
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BEATON,  B  Ufpial  erected  on  a  long 
pole,  upon  an  enunence,  conaiating  of  a 
pitch-barrel  or  other  eombnstible  matter, 
to  be  ftred  at  night,  to  notify  the  i4;>proach 
of  an  enemy.  Also,  any  object  semng  aa 
an  occaaional  aignaL  or  aa  a  conatant  aea- 
mark,  by  meana  oi  which  ahhrn  may  be 
warned  of  danger,  or  aaaured  of  their  port. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  round  mould- 
ing, commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Connthian  and  Roman 
ordera,  cut  or  carved  in  ahort  emboaamenta, 
like  beada  in  necUacea. ^Bbad,  in  me- 
tallurgy, the  amall  ball  or  maaa  of  pure 
metal  aeparated  from  the  acoria,  and  aeen 

diatinct  while  in  the  fire. Bead-proqf,  a 

term  among  diatillera  for  that  proof  of  the 
atrength  of  apirituoua  liquora  denoted  by 
the  bubblea  called  bead*,  which  riae  and 
remain  on  the  aurface  of  the  liquid  for 
some  time  after  it  baa  been  ahaken. 

BEAiy-TREE,  in  botany,  a  ahrub  grow- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portn^ ;  ao  called,  be- 
cause the  nut  which  it  bears  ia  bored 
through,  and  atrung  aa  beada  hj  the  Bo- 
man  catholics  of  thoae  conntnea.    It  ia 

the  Melia  of  Linnseua. ^A  beadsman  ia 

one  who  recitea  beada  or  prayera  for  hia 
patron,  &c. 

BEAK,  in  a  general  aenae,  the  upper  end 
or  point,  aa  the  npper  part  of  the  oill  of  a 

bird. Bbak-hbad,  in  a  ahip,  a  amall 

platform  at  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  deck. 

Bbakbd,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 

blazoning  for  birds  whoae  beaka  are  of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  bodiea.  And  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  when  it  is 
terminated  by  a  proceaa  in  the  ahape  of  a 
bird'a  beak. 

BEAK'ER,  a  drinking  cup;  ao  called 
from  its  haviug  a  apout  bke  a  oird'a  beak. 

BEA'DLE,  a  meaaenger,  or  apparitor  of 
a  court,  who  dtea  persona  to  appear,  and 
anawcr  in  the  court  what  ia  alleged  againat 

them. ^A  Bbadlb  is  also  an  officer  at  an 

univeraity,  whoae  chief  buaineaa  it  ia  to 
walk  before  the  maaters  with  a  mace,  at  idl 
public  proceasions,  &c 

BE  A'GLE,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  hound  or  hunting-dog,  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts. 

BEAM,  the  largest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building;  laid  across  the  walli^  and  which 
serves  to  support  the  principal  raftera. 
In  ahipa,  beama  are  the  large  main  tim- 
bera  that  atretch  acroaa  a  ahip  to  aupport 

a  deck. ^The  part  of  a  baknce,  from  the 

enda  of  which  the  acalea  are  auapended. 
— Bbam,  among  huntera,  the  main  atem 
of  a  deer's  head,  or  that  part  which  bears 
the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops. ^B  a  am- 
ends. A  veasel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclinea  ao  much  on  one 
aide  that  her  beama  approach  a  vertical  po- 

aition. BaAM-coMPAaa,  an  instrument 

consisting  of  a  square  wooden  or  brass 
beam,  having  sliding  aocketa,  uaed  for  de- 
acribing  large  circlea.— BaroaB  tbb  Bbam, 
ia  an  arch  of  the  horison  between  a  line 
that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  and 
that_point  of  the  compass  which  she  steers. 
BEAM'-TBEE,  a  species  of  wild  service. 


This  tree  growa  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  ia  partiemaily  fitted  (ox 
making  axle-trees  and  the  like. 

BEAR,  a  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genoa 
urtt.  Its  limba  are  laige  and  heavy,  the 
head  large,  terminating  in  a  prolonged 
anottt,  the  bodr  covered  witb  ahaj^gy  hair, 
and  having  hooked  dawa  fw  climbing  treea. 
It  feeda  on  honey,  inaecta,  and  carcassea, 
and  lies  torpid  during  the  winter.  There 
are  ten  species,  three  of  which  are  well 
known.  1.  The  Brown  bear,  which  sub« 
sists  chiefly  on  fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey. 

2.  The  American  bear,  which  is  amaller 
than  the  other,  and  feeds  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  Polar  or  maritime  bear,  which  is 
only  found  in  high  northern  latitudes :  it  ia 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long;  of  great 
strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish,  seals, 
and  whales  at  sea ;  and  on  land,  any  animala 

which  it  can  seize. Bbab,  in  astronomy, 

a  name  given  to  two  constellations  called 
the  greater  and  the  leaaer  bear,  or  mrtm 
major  and  nrsa  mtnor. 

BE  ARIXED,  fbarbatu$J  in  botany,  having 
parallel  haira  or  tufts;  in  opposition  to 
Bkabslbss  (imberbitj  without  parallel 
haira  or  tufta ;  epitheta  applied  to  the  co- 
rollaa  of  certain  planta. 

BEARliB,  in  architecture,  a  po«t  or 
brick  wall  between  the  enda  of  a  piece  of 

timber,  to  aupport  it. In  heraldry,  a 

figure  in  an  acnievement,  placed  by  the 
aide  of  the  ahield,  and  aeeming  to  aupport  it. 

BEAR'INQ,  in  navigation  and  geography, 
the  situation  of  one  place  from  anotner, 
with  reg^  to  the  pointa  of  the  oompaaa, 
or  the  angle  which  a  line,  drawn  through 
two  placea,  makes  with  the  meridian  of 

each. ^Also  a  sea  term  in  several  phrases ; 

thus,  when  a  ship  sails  towards  thie  shore, 
before  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  Aeor  jn  with 
the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  ahip  aaU 
more  before  the  wind,  ia  to  bear  np.  To 
put  her  right  before  the  vrind,  is  to  bear 
round.  A  ship  that  l^ccp"  off  firom  the 
land,  ia  aaid  to  bear  off.  When  a  ship  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  another 
ship's  stem,  and  so  gives  her  the  wind,  she 

ia  aaid  to  bear  under  her  lee,  &c ^In 

heraldry,  beoringa  arc  the  coata  of  anna  or 
figpurea  of  armouriea,  by  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  distingmahed  from  common 
persona. 

BEAT.  In  military  phraaeology,  **to 
bbat"  baa  varioua  aignificationa,  ezprea- 
aive  of  giving  a  aignal  by  betd  ef  arum. 
"  To  beat  an  alarwt/'  to  give  notice  of  dan- 
ger. "To  beat  a  ekarge,"  a  aignal  for 
charging  the  enemy.  "  To  beat  the  general,'' 
to  give  notice  to  the  troopa  to  march.  '"To 
beat  the  reveille,"  to  give  notice  for  leaving 
quartera.  " To  beat  the  tattoo,"  to  give 
notice  for  retiring  to  quartera,  aa  at  bed* 
time.  "  To  beat  the  troop,"  a  aignal  for 
repairing  to  their  coloura.  "To  oeat  to 
arms,"  to  give  a  aignal  for  the  troopa  to 
arm  themaelves.  '^To  beat  a  parlejf,"  a 
signal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  enemy. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  of  the  Pope, 
by  which  he  declares  a  person  beatified  or 
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bletaed  after  death,  and  ia  the  first  step 
towards  caaonisation.  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dignitjr  of  a  saint ;  but  no  person  can 
be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

BEATINGS,  in  music,  the  reg:ular  pul- 
satiTB  swellings  of  sound,  produced  in  an 
organ  by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  not 
in  unison,  and  their  vibrations  not  simul* 
taneoos  or  coincident. 

BEATING  TIME,  in  music,  that  motion 
of  the  hand  or  foot  by  which  some  person 
mariu  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the 


BEAUTY,  a  general  term  fbr  whatever 
exdtea  in  us  pleising  sensations  or  causes 
our  admiration.  Or  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  an  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties 
which  please  the  eye  and  interest  the  mind. 
The  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts,  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  features,  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  complexion, 
we  among  the  principal  properties  which 
constitwte  penonml  beauty.  This  kind  is 
said  to  be  inMtuie,  and  mimediately  per- 
ceptible ;  but  when  reflection  is  requisite  to 
comprehend  the  utility  of  an  object,  it  is 
said  to  he  relative:  formsUnce,  the  beauty 
<rf  a  maehire  is  not  perceived  till  we  under- 
stand its  uses  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
Bose.  Thus,  an  object  may  please  the  un- 
derstanding without  interestmg  the  sense; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  agree- 
able sensations,  excited  by  some  objects, 
whose  ideas  are  not  related  to  anything 
that  is  praiseworthy. ^Bbautt,  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  other  arts,  is  the 
harmony  and  justness  of  the  whole  compo- 
aition  tiken  together. 

BE'AYEB,  an  amphibious  quadruped 
that  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  unfire- 
qnented  lakes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ingenuity  in  building  its  habitation.  It 
has  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore- 
feet, large  hind  feet,  and  a  fiat  ovate  tail. 
It  walks  sloiiiy,  swims  dexterously,  eats 
Btting  (m  its  hannchM,  and  conveys  its 
food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore  paws.  This 
animal  is  valued  both  for  its  nir  and  for 

the  oil  which  it  yields. Bkavbr.  that 

part  of  the  belmet  which  defends  thesight* 
ami  opens  in  front. 

BEAU  MONDE,  a  Vttneh  term,  imply' 
ing  the  gay  iashionable  world. 

BED,  an  article  of  ftimiture  for  stretch. 
ing  and  composing  the  body  on,  for  rest, 
or  sleep,  consisting  generally  of  feathers 
iBdosed  in  a  case  of  tick.  The  ancient 
Bomans  had  various  sorts  of  beds,  for  va- 
rious purposes;  they  had  their  chamber- 
bed,  whereon  they  dept;  their  table-bed, 
whoneon  they  eat,  in  a  recumbent  posture ; 
there  beiiq;  usually  three  persons  to  one 
bed,  wheieof  the  middle  place,  as  well  as 
the  middle  bed,  vras  accounted  the  most 
honourable:  they  had  also  the  bed  whereon 
they  studied,  and  that  whereon  the  dead 
were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile.— ~-BaD,  a 
^at  or  level  piece  of  nound  in  a  garden, 
raised  a  little  above  toe  level  of  the  ad- 
joiaiw  ground.— —A  hollow  place  in  which 
any  wing  rests;  as,  the  bed  of  a  mortar. 
— ^A  stratum,  or  extended  mass  of  any 


thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it ; 
as,  a  bed  of  sulphur,  a  bed  of  sand,  Ac— 
The  6e«i  of  a  river  is  the  bottom  of  a  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows.— Fnm  bed  and  board,  in  law.  a  se- 
paration of  man  and  wife  without  being 
divorced,  the  wifo  having  a  suitable  main- 
tenance, called  alimony,  allotted  to  her  out 
of  the  husband's  estate. 

BEE,  an  insect  of  the  genus  mpie,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species^  but  the 
most  interesting  and  useftil  to  man  is  the 
honey-bee :  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
singular  instincts,  and  highly  prised  for  the 
valuable  products  of  its  inaustry.  The 
honey-bees  live  in  s^'arms  or  societies  of 
from  10,000  to  40,000.  and  contain  three 
sorts  of  individuals;  the  female,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  the  queen  bee;  the 
males,  or  drones ;  and  the  neutera,  or  woric- 
ing  bees ;  thoug;h  by  some  naturalists  these 
latter  are  call  imperfect  females.  A  hive 
usually  consists  of  one  mother,  or  queen, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  males,  and  from 
15  to  20,000  working  bees.  The  ofllce  of 
the  queen  bee  is  to  propagate  the  species ; 
that  of  the  neuters  to  collect  the  honey, 
form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  young.  Th^ 
are  ftiraished  vrith  a  proboscis  by  which 
they  suck  the  honey  from  flowers ;  this  they 
swallow,  and  when  it  has  undergone  a  pe- 
culiar process  in  the  stomach,  they  disgorge 
it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of  flowers 
settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body 
is   covered,  whence  it   is   collected  into 

Kllets,  by  a  brush  on  their  second  pair  of 
js,  and  deposited  in  a  hollow  in  the  third 
pair.  It  is  called  bee-bread,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvn  or  younr.  The  females  and 
neuters  have  a  barbed  stingy,  attached  to  a 
bag  of  poison,  which  flovrs  into  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  sting.  The  season  of  fe- 
cundation occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  said  that  the  female,  in  the 
spring,  lays  as  many  as  12,000  eggs  iirAs^ 
lapse  of  twenty-four  days.  When  a  hive  is 
overstocked,  a  new  colony  ia  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  queen  oee ;  this  is  called 
etearming;  and  three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times leave  a  hive  in  one  season. 

BEER,  a  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops 
by  the  process  of  brewing;  it  is  of  three 
kmds,  namely,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  table 
beer,  or  small  beer. 

BEBTLE,  or  Bcababjbvs,  a  geniu  of 
insects  ftimished  with  shelly  wing-cases, 
and  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all 
perffectly  harmless,  but  difEering  greatiy  in 
sixe.  The  largest  sort  is  the  elephant 
beetie,  found  in  South  America,  which  is 
four  inches  long. 

BE'HEMOTH.  an  animal  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job,  which  some  naturalists 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  river-horse. 

BEL'LIS,  in  botany,  the  Daist,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Sfngeneeia,  order  3  Poly- 
gamia  enperjlua. 

BEI'ZA.  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
signifying  an  egg,  was  a  certain  measure  in 
use  among  the  iam*.  The  beiza  was  like- 
wise a  gold  eoin  of  the  PorMans,  who  as- 
serted that  Philip  Of  Hacedon  owed  thdr 
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king  DoriuB  B  thousand  beicai  or  golden 
eggs  for  tribute  money ;  but  Alexander  the 
Great  reflued  to  pay  them,  saying  that  the 
bird  which  laid  these  eggs  had  Bo«m  into 
the  other  world. 

BKLEM'NITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
stone  resembling  an  arrow  in  shape,  and 
Tulg^ly  called  wunder-stone :  a  genus  of 
fossil  shells,  common  in  chalk  and  lime> 
■tone. 

BELL,  a  hollow  body  of  metal,  ranked  by 
musicians  among  the  musical  instruments 
of  percussion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
baU  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the  dapper  on 
the  inside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  haags  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  The 
matter  of  which  it  is  usually  made  is  a  com- 
position called  bell-metal,  which  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  consists  in  a  vibratory 
motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord;  and  as  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bell  ludergocs  alternate  chan^fes 
of  figure,  it  giyes  that  tremulous  motion 
to  the  air,  in  which  the  sound  consista. 

Bells  are  of  high  antiquity.    The  blue 

tunic  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  adorn- 
ed with  golden  bells ;  and  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  said  to  haTe  the  hem  of  their 
robe  adorned  with  them.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  English  churches  about  the 
year  700,  and  used  to  be  baptized  before 
they  were  hung.  The  number  of  chants 
may  be  found  b^  multiplying  the  digits 
in  the  number  mto  one  another ;  thus 
four  bells  will  give  24  changes,  and  six 
bells  720,  and  ten  changes  may  be  rung 

in  a  minute. To  hear  the  bell,  is  to  be 

the  first,  or  leader,  in  allusion  to  the  bell- 
wether of  a  flock,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar.  Or 
may  it  not  be  synonymous  with  to  bear  ateay 
the  bellt  which  is  thus  explained:  Race- 
courses were  formerly  called  bell-courses, 
the  prize  jjiven  being  a  silver  bell :  there- 
fore, to  wm  the  race  was  "to  bear  away 

the  bell." In  naval  language  the  word 

bells  is  used  to  denote  half  hours  of  the 
watch,  which  are  marked  by  striking  the 
bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BELLOC'ULUS.  in  mineralogy,  a  pre- 
cious stone  resembling  the  eye,  and  for- 
merly on  that  account  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  that  organ. 

BELLONA'^IJ,  in  Roman  antiquitv,  the 
priests  of  Bellona,  who,  in  honour  of  that 
goddess,  used  to  make  incisions  in  their 
body ;  and  after  havmg  gathered  the  blood 
in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  give  it  to  those 
who  were  partakers  of  their  mysteries. 

BELLES-LET'TRES,  or  Politb  Litx- 
BATUBB,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  i»  that 
description  of  literature  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar reference  to  matters  of  taste :  but  accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  the  term  has  a  much 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  made  to 
comprehend  not  merely  every  elegant  ac- 
quirement, but  nearly  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

BELLO'NIA,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  mraonryitta  class  of  plants,  whose 
flower,  consisting  of  a  single  petal,  is  of 


the  rotated  kind ;  the  fruit  b  a  cwsnte 
of  a  turiiinato-oval  fi^:ure,  snrroundea  by 
the  cup,  and  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
which  are  numerous  very  small  zoundialk 
seeds. 

BEL'LOWS,  an  instmment  or  maehiBe 
for  blowing  fire,  so  contrived  as  to  exhale 
and  inhale  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and 
contracting  its  capacity.  It  serves  auo  for 
organs  and  other  pneumatic  instmmeBts, 
to  give  them  a  proper  supply  of  air.  The  air 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  coropresaed 
when  they  are  closed,  and  flows  with  a  ve- 
locity proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 

it  is  compressed. ^Bellows  of  very  great 

power  are  generally  eaBed  blotring  maekimeo. 
One  of  the  largest  known  is  erected  at  the 
smithy  in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich : 
it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty 
forge  fires,  amontrst  which  are  several  for 
the  forging  of  anchors,  ftc 

BEL-META'LO  DI  VOCE,  in  mudc, 
an  Italian  expression  for  a  dear  and  bril- 
Uant  toned  ooprano  voice. 

BEL'OMANCT,  a  kind  of  drrination 
by  the  aneirat  Scythians,  Ara- 
&c  A  number  of  arrowa,  being 
marked,  were  put  into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and 
drawn  out  at  random;  and  the  marks  or 
words  on  the  arrows  drawn,  detomined 
what  was  to  happen. 

BELTS,  or  Fasciji,  in  astronomy. 


sometimes  faroado',  and  sometimes 
rower,  varying  both  in  magnitude  and  po> 
sition. 

BELL'EYITB  (French),  a  nnne  given  in 
France  to  small  eountry-seato,  ot  to  arched 
bowers  at  the  end  of  a  garden  or  iiaik,  in- 
tended fait  the  eiuoyment<tf  fredi  air  in  the 
shade. 

BELXUiB,  the  sixth  order  of  the  ani- 
mals  of  the  class  tuammaUa,  with  eutting 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  feet  hoofed,  and  living 
on  vegetables ;  including  the  genera  of  the 
horse,  hippopotamus,  and  swine. 

BELU'GA,  a  large  fish  of  the  cetaceous 
order,  found  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  mea- 
suring from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  In  svrimming,  this  fish  bends  ita 
tail  under  its  body  like  a  lobster,  and 
thrusts  itself  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow. 

BEL'VEDERE,  (ItahJ  a  name  given  in 
Italy  to  the  cupolas  on  palaces  or  large 
houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fine  prospect  and  the  advantage 
of  apureair.  This  is  the  name  also  of  a 
part  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  famous  sta- 
tue  of  Apollo  is  placed,  and  which,  on  thia 
account,  is  callea  the  Apollo  Beivodere. 

BENCH,  in  law,  a  aeat  of  justio^  as  the 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster.  Also,  the 
persons  sitting  on  a  beneh,  as  a  bendi  of 
magistrates. 

BENCITER,  akwyer  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  court. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  drawn  from  the  dexter 
or  right  comer,  at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon. 
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to  the  sinister  base,  or  left  eomer,  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
shoulder  belt,  or  scar^  and  to  show  the 
bearer  to  be  raliant  in  war.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  bend-dexter,  to  distingnish  it  from 
the  bendstMuter,  which  is  drawn  from  the 

left  side  of  the  shield  to  the  right. 

BaifDs  ^  a  akip  are  the  strongest  and 
thickest  planks  in  her  sides,  and  are  rekou- 
ed  from  the  water,  first,  second,  or  third 
bend.  They  hare  the  beams,  knees,  and 
foot-hooks  Ixdted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief 
strength  of  the  ship's  sides. 

BENDINO,  in  seamanship,  the  tying 
of  two  ropes  or  cables  toother:  thus  they 
■ay  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make  it  fast  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor;  bend  the  tail,  make 
it  fitst  to  the  2*rd. 

BENDXET,  in  heraldry,  a  little  bend 
which  occupies  a  sixth  part  of  a  shield. 

BENEDICrriNBS,  a  celebrated  order 
of  monks,  who  profess  to  follow  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict.  They  wear  a  loose  black 
gown  with  large  white  slecTes.  and  a  cowl 
on  the  bead,  endhig  in  a  point.  They  v 
the  same  that  are  called  Biaek-friart. 

BE7>IE  PLA'CITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term,  denoting  that  the  performer  is  to  ez- 


BEN'EFICE,  an  ecclesiastical  living, 
particnlariT  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage.  Bi- 
■h<^rics,  oeaneries,  and  prebendaries  are 
nsually  styled  dignitiea. 

BENEFIT  OP  CLERGY,  a  prinlege, 
originating  in  a  superstitious  regard  for  the 
church,  whereby  the  clergy  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  exempted  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  extended 
in  Ens^uid  only  to  the  case  of  felony ;  and 
though  it  was  intended  to  ^ply  only  to 
clerical  felons  or  clerks,  jret  as  every  one 
who  could  read  was,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, considered  to  be  a  derk,  when  the 
mdiments  of  learning  came  to  be  diffused 
almost  every  person  became  entitled  to  this 
privilege.  A  variety  of  provisioiu  and  ex- 
ceptions were  from  time  to  time  enacted; 
tffl  at  length  by  the  statue  of  7  and  8  Geo. 
lY.,  e.  38,  it  was  decreed  that  "benefit  of 
tiergj,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
fdony,  shall  be  abolished." 

BEN'ZOIN,  or  BEN'JAMIN,  a  dry  soM 
vegetable  substance,  or  resin,  of  a  fragrant 
■nidi,  produced  by  an  incision  from  the 
ttyrag,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  brought  to 
na  from  the  East  Indies,  particularly  from 
8iam  and  Uie  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
in  msssrs  of  various  sizes,  composed  of 
■mall  granules  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  co- 
lour, with  a  purple  east  on  the  surfitce. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  diffuses  a  fra- 
nant  smell  while  burning,  or  when  rub- 
bed in  the  hand.  When  the  benzoin  tree 
is  six  years  old,  the  natives  cut  it  in  several 
l^aces  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  ben- 
tain  flows  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic 
juice,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  an  agree- 
able odk>ur.  Benzoin  was  formerly  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  expectorant;  and  is  still 
often  employed  in  medicine.  A  cosmetic 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  which  is  much  used 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  lait  virginal ; 


and  the  gum  is  a  pruieipal  ingredient  of 
eourt  plaster. 

BEK'BERIS,  or  BAaBAaT-rana,  in  bo- 
tanv,  is  a  shrub  rising  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  well  knovrn  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  gratcftil 
add  taste,  the  flowers  at  a  distance  Jidi.  a 
pleasant  smell,  but  very  near  they  are  rather 
offensive.  The  berries  are  so  voy  acid  that 
the  birds  seldom  touch  them;  they  are 
used  in  this  country  as  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. The  roots  of  the  shrub  boiled  in 
lye  give  a  fine  yellow,  which  is  used  in  Po- 
land for  dying  leather;  the  bark,  with  the 
aid  of  alum,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

BERGAMOr,  or  BERGAMOTTE,  in 
chemistry,  a  fragrant  essence,  extracted 
from  a  fruit  whidi  is  produced  by  grafting 
a  branch  of  a  dtron  tree  upon  the  stock  m 
a  bergamot  pear.  This  essence  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  external  rind  of  the  fruit 
into  small  pieces,  and  squeezing  them  into 
a  ^lass  vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  squeezed  out,  by  which 
means  an  etherial  oil  is  produced  of  a  very 


fragrant 
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ER'LIN,  a  kind  of  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  its  name  from  the  Prussian  capital, 
where  it  was  first  made. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  space  of 
ground  left  between  the  rampart  and  the 
moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  ramput,  and  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  the  foss. 

BER'NARDINES,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  and 
relormed  by  St.  Bernard.  Ihey  wear  a 
white  robe  vrith  a  black  scapularv,  and  when 
they  officiate  they  are  clad  in  a  large  white 
govm,  with  great  sleeves,  and  a  homl  of  Uie 
same  colour. 

BER'RY,  the  popular  term  for  a  succu- 
lent pulpy  fruit,  containing  several  seeds  or 
g^nulcs,  as  the  gooseberry,  &c. 

BERTH,  any  situation  or  place  where  a 
vessel  lies,  either  at  anchor  or  in  a  wharf. 
^An  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a  num- 
ber of  officers  or  men  mess  or  rende.— - 
Also,  the  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the 
sides  of  a  cabin ;  or  the  place  tot  a  ham- 
mock. 

BERTL,  in  mineralogy,  a  pelludd  gem  of 
a  light  green  colour,  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, Brazil,  Peru,  Siberia,  ftc  Beryl  is  consi- 
dered by  Cleaveland  as  a  subspedes  of  eme- 
rald. It  is  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms, 
which  are  perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges 
and  angles.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  to]^ 
and  can  scarcely  be  mdted  without  the  ad- 
dition of  some  other  substance.  With  borax, 
it  mdts  easily.  It  becomes  dectrical  by 
rubbing,  and  is  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
accompanied  vrith  quartz,  fdspar,  garnet 

mica,  and  topaz. A  beautinil  sea-green 

colour  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  also  prepared 
under  this  name. 

BERTL-CRYSTAL,  a  spedes  of  imper- 
fect crystal,  of  a  very  pure,  dear,  and  equal 
texture.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  transparent 
pale  brown. 

BESTIA'RII,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  engaged  with  vrild  beasU 
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Bt  tlieir  public  gamM ;  whether  they  fonrht 
by  compulsion,  as  criminala,  or,  aa  § lacua* 
tors,  made  a  tmde  of  it. 

BBTA,  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

BETEL,  or  BETEL-NUT,  a  spedes  of 
pepper  pUunt,  the' leaf  of  which  is  uniTer- 
sallj  chewed  by  the  southern  Asiatics,  to 
sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  slender-stemmed  climbin|; 

{laBt.  In  India  there  is  an  almost  incredi. 
le  consumption  of  the  betel-nut.  It  is 
taken  by  the  natives  after  meals;  during  a 
visit  it  is  offered  to  firiends  when  they  meet 
and  when  they  part;  «id,  in  short,  nothing 
i4>pears  to  be  done  without  beteL  To  cor- 
reet  the  bitterness  of  the,  leaves,  a  little 
areea  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  ekunamt 
which  is  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  shells. 

BErONT,  or  BBTONICA.  in  boMnv,  a 
genus  of  the  didpnmmia  ifpmnotpermia  class 
of  plants,  whose  flower,  consisting  of  a 
single  labiated  petal,  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  disposed  in  short  spikes.  It  is 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

BETULA,  the  Bibcb-tbbb.  The  trees 
of  this  genus,  most  commonly  known,  are 
the  6trcA  and  the  alder.  The  birch  is 
applied  to  an  infinity  of  uses.  A  wine  u 
drawn,  by  tapping,  from  the  trunk,  hj  the 
natives  of  Canada ;  and,  in  Enrooe,  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  alaer.  The 
birch,  though  the  worst  of  timber,  is  mann- 
frtctured  into  vessrls  of  various  domestic 
uses.  Broom  makers  are  constant  custo- 
mers for  the  twigs,  and  hoop  benders  for 
the  larger  branches ;  and  for  tbe  trunks,  the 
turners  and  manufricturers  of  instruments 
of  husbandry  have  a  constant  demand.  It 
b  also  used  in  certain  processes  of  dyeings 
and  for  tanning  leather. 

BEVEL,  an  instrument  to  mark  parti- 
cular angles  on  wood  or  stone;  much  used 
by  joiners  and  masons.— —In  architecture, 
any  angle  that  is  not  a  right  angle  or 
square,  or  is  more  or  less  than  90  degrees, 
is  termed  a  bevel;  but  if  it  has  an  angle  of 
46  degrees,  it  ia  called  a  mitre. 

BET,  among  the  Turks,  SMrnifies  a  gover- 
nor of  a  countrv  or  town.  The  Turks  write 
it  beak,  or  beg,  but  pronounce  it  6ey.  The 
wrard  is  partieidttrly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a 
banner,  whom  they  call  sangiac-beg  or  bey. 
Every  province  in  Turkey  u  divided  into 
seven  sansiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  a  bey,  and  these  are  all  commanded 
bv  the  governor  of  the  province,  whom  they 
also  call  begler-beg,  that  is,  lord  of  aU  the 
beys  of  theprovince. 

BEZ'ANT,  around  flat  piece  of  pure  sold, 
without  any  impression,  supposed  to  nave 
been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium. 

BEZCXAR,  a  medicinal  stone,  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
fbrmeriy  reckoned  a  sovereign  antidote  a- 
gainst  poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a  calcu- 
lus, or  morbid  concretion,  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  certain  animals,  and  consists, 
for  the  moat  part,  of  bile  and  resin.  The 
it  value  of  the  besoar  at  one  time  gave 


great  vaJ 

birth  to  many  imitations  of  it ;  nor  can  it 

be  wondered  at,  when  we  read  of  its  being 

TAB   BIBLB  WAS  VBAB8LATBD  IHTO  SAXOV  BT  BBDB,  IX  TBB  XIOHTH  CBBTUBT. 


eacerly  bought  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Hence,  other  medicines,  supposed 
to  possess  similar  virtues,  obtained   the 

name  of  betoardiee. ^Bbboab  is  also  the 

name  of  some  medicinal  preparationa,  as 
the  Bbeoab  AMIXAI.B,  made  of  calcmed 
hartshorn  and  ritriol ;  and  Bbboab  mihb- 
BA1.B,  a  preparation  dT  antimony,  made  by 

adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. Bb- 

boab'bic  acid,  a  name  given  to  the  add 
extracted  firom  the  urinarv  calculi  formed 

in  the  kidneys  or  gall-bladoer. The  word 

bexoartie  is  also  used  in  various  medical 
compositions. 

BI'BLE,  (tbb  Boob,)  a  name  given  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sacred  Writinga. 
The  Old  Testament  consists  of  the  five 
books  called  the  Pentateuch;  the  Histori- 
cal, Poetical,  and  Prophetic  books :  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  fbur  Gospels,  the 
Acta,  and  the  Epistles.  The  eariiest  version 
of  the  Bible  is  a  Greek  translation  called 
the  Septuagint,  and  from  this  other  transla- 
tions have  Seen  made.  It  was  first  printed 
in  English  in  1S35.  The  present  aatnoriied 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  about 
the  year  1603. 

BIBLIOG'RAPHY,  the  knowledge  of 
books  as  to  their  several  editions,  time  of 
being  printed,  and  other  information  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  history  of  literature. 

BIBLIOM'ANCT,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  the  Bible,  by  sdect- 
mg  passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and 
drawing  from  them  indications  conceming 
future  events. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA,  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per sense,  denotes  a  library,  or  place  for 
depositing  books.  In  matters  of  Itteratur^ 
it  means  a  treatise  giving  an  account  of  all 
the  vmters  on  a  certain  subject ;  thus,  vre 
have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law,  philoso- 

Ehy,  ftc  There  are  likewise  universal  bib- 
othecas,  which  treat  indifferently  of  books 
of  all  kinds. 

BICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  having  two 
capsules  containing  seeds,  to  each  flower. 

BICE,  a  blue  colour,  prepared  firom  the 
Lapie  Armeniue.  Bice  bears  the  best  body 
of  all  the  bright  blues  used  in  common 
work,  as  house-painting,  ftc  but  it  is  the 
palest  in  colour.  It  works  tolerably  wdl ; 
but  inclines  a  little  to  sandy,  and  therefore 
requires  good  grinding.  Next  to  ultra-ma- 
rine, which  is  too  dear  for  general  use,  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  blues. 

BICIPITAL,  or  BICIPTTOUS,  in  ana. 
tomjr,  denotes  that  a  musde  has  two  heads 
or  origins ;  and  such  musde  is  denominated 
bieepe. 

BIBN'NIALS,  in  botanv,  planta  that 
flourish  for  two  years  and  then  perish; 
their  root  and  leaves  being  formed  tJie  first 
year,  and  their  fruit  the  second. 

BIFA'BIOUS,  in  botany,  denotes  that 
the  leaves  grow  only  on  oppoute  ndes  of  a 
branch. 

BIF'IDATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet  fbr 
opening;  with  a  cleft. 

BIG'AMT,  double  marriage,  or  the  mar- 
lying  of  two  wives  or  two  husbands  while 
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the  first  is  alive,  which  is  felony  by  sta- 
tute. 

BIGA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  charioteer 
of  a  biga,  or  two-wheeled  chariot.  Money 
or  medals  stamped  with  this  emblem  were 
called  bigefti, 

BIGEMINATE,  in  botany,  twin.fork- 
ed;  used  of  a  decompound  IcjEif  having  a 
fiMrked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the 
end  of  each  division. 

BIG'OT,  a  person  who  is  obstinately  and 
onreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular  reli- 
gions creed,  practice,  or  opinion;  or  one 
who  is  illiberally  attached  to  any  opinion 
or  system  of  belief. 

BIL'ANDEB,  a  small  merchant  vessel 
with  two  masts,  rigged  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, bat  now  rarely  used. 

BILATERAL,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes 8omethin|f  with  two  sides.  Hence, 
iHlateral  cognation  is  kinship  both  by  the 
lather's  and  mother's  side. 

BIL'BOES.  a  punishment  at  sea  answer- 
va^  to  the  stocks  on  land.  The  offender  is 
laid  in  irons,  or  stocks,  which  are  more  or 
less  ponderous,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  offoiee  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

"      "ih  green  fluid  secreted 
by  ilated  in  the  gall-blad- 

de  iveyed  through  a  canal 

ini  ,  where  it  converts  the 

ck  id  excrement.   The  bile 

is  inds,  and  is  distinguish- 

ed he  names  of  eyatie  and 

he,  tic  bile  is  thin,  almost 

in  ly  coloured ;  the  cysric 

hi]  ore  coloured,  and  very 

biv»«.  jimt«  uwc  v<  the  bile  is  to  attenuate 
the  chyle,  to  mix  the  oleaginous  parts  of 
the  blood  with  the  aqueous,  to  stimulate 
the  intestines,  and  in  part  to  change  the 
acid  of  the  chyle.  All  these  effects  the  cys- 
tic bile  produces  in  a  greater,  and  the  he- 
patic in  a  less  degree. 

BIJU'CrOUS,  in  botany,  yoked  or  cou- 


pled side  by  side;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
BILA'BIATE,  in  botanv,  two  Uppec* 
epithet  tat  the  owolla  and  perianth. 


BILIABT  DUCTS,  in  anatomy,  small 
canals  which  convey  the  bile  out  of  the 
Uver  into  the  hepatic  duct,  which  is  formed 
of  these  canals,  into  one  trunk. 

BILL,  in  trade,  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, as  also  among  workmen,  signifies  an 
account  of  marchandixe  or  goods  delivered 

to  a  person,  or  of  wmrk  done  for  one. 

Biix,  in  law  and  commerce,  an  obligation 
ot  secnritv  given  for  money  under  the  hand 
of  the  debtor,  without  a  condition  or  for- 
feitnre  fer  non-payment.  This  is  also  called 

a  note  of  hand. A  hill  tf  exekanfft  is  an 

order  drawn  on  a  person,  in  a  distant  place, 
reqncsting  or  dhrecting  him  to  pay  money 
to  some  person  assigns  by  the  drawer,  or 
to  his  onler,  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. The  person  who  draws  the  bill  is 
called  the  drawer;  the  person  to  whom  the 
request  or  demand  is  made,  is  called  the 
dr»wee;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee. 
Such  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught ; 
bat  bill  qf  eaeehange  is  the  more  legal,  as 


well  as  more  mercantile,  expression. ^A 

bill  qf  entry  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom  house,  whether  im- 
ported or  intended  for  exportation. ^A 

bill  qf  lading  is  a  vrritten  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person,  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place 

directed. A  billqf  parcel*  is  an  account 

given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  se> 
veral  articles  purchased,  with  the  price  of 

each. ^A  bill  of  tale  is  when  a  person 

borrows  money  and  delivers  goods  to  the 
lender  as  security,  and  at  the  same  time 

S'  res  him  a  bill,  empowering  him  to  sell 
e  goods  if  the  money  is  not  repaid  at  the 

appointed  time  with  interest. ^A  bill  in 

parliament,  is  an  instrument  drawn  up  by 
any  member,  and  presented  to  parliament 
for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  Should  it 
be  passed  into  a  law,  it  then  becomes  an 
act  of  parliament. 

BIL'LIARDS,  an, interesting  game,  af- 
fording a  very  healthful  exercise  and  an 
aanreeable  recreation.  It  is  played  on  jtn 
oblone  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  with 
ivory  balls,  which  are  struck  or  driven  with 
sticks,  called  the  mace  and  cue,  so  as  to 
drive  the  antagonist's  ball  into  holes,  called 
hazard-nets  or  pockets,  at  the  comen  or 
by  the  sides  of  the  table.    The  art  of  the 


game  lies  in  pocketing  your  antagonist's 
ball  without  putting  in  your  ovim. 
BILLS  OP  MORTALITT,  annual  regU- 


ten  of  the  deaths  and  burials  which  take 
place  in  and  near  London.  These  bills  were 
flrst  commenced  in  1S92,  during  the  poiod 
of  a  great  pestilence,  when  they  included  109 
parishes.  The  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased. 

BI'NARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  in  which 
two  figures  or  characters,  viz.  1  and  0,  only, 
are  used:  the  cipher  multiplying  every 
thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common  arithmetic 
by  ten:  thus,  1  is  one,  10  is  2,  11  is  3, 100  is 
4,  101  is  5,  110  is  6,  111  is  7,  1000  is  8,  1001 
is  9, 1010  is  10;  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  common  arithmetic.  This 
sort  of  arithmetic  was  invented  b^  Leibnitz, 
who  asserts  that  it  is  more  expeditious  than 
common  arithmetic  in  discovering  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  and  in  extensive  tabular 
calculations. 

BIN'NACLE,  a  wooden  ease,  containing 
the  compasses,  log  glasses,  watch  glasses, 
&c.  on  board  a  ship. 

BIN'OCLE,  or  BINOCULAR  TEL'E- 
SCOFE,  a  kind  of  dioptric  telescope  fitted 
vrith  two  tubes  joined  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  may  see  a  distant  object  with  both 
eyes,  at  the  same  time. 

BINO'MIAL,  a  term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  the  sign  -f ,  or  — . 
Thus  o  +  b  and  8  —  3  are  binomials,  con- 
sisting of  the  sums  and  differences  of  these 
quantities. 

BIOG'RAPHT.  the  life  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals whose  actions  are  deemed  worthy 
of  record.  No  species  of  history  can  be 
more  entertaining  or  instructive  than  the 
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lives  of  eminent  men,  who  by  their  priTat« 
Tirtnes  or  public  deeds,  by  the  efforts  of 
genius  or  tne  im]^ulses  of  philantbrophy, 
excite  our  admiration,  and  uford  examples 
for  posterity  to  emulate. 

BIOTA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  sea-in 
sects,  of  a  cylindric,  but  Tariable  fifpire, 
with  the  tentacula  arranged  in  a  smgle 
series  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body.  Among  the 
several  other  species  of  this  genus  is  the 

BIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth, 
when  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
base. 

BIPEN'NIS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  an  axe 
with  a  double  edg^,  one  of  which  was  used 
in  stabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting. 

BIQUAD'BATE,  in  alj^ebra,  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  square  of  the  squure ;  as,  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ;  for  2  +  2  is  4, 

and  4  X  4  is  eaiiial  to  16. ^Biquadbatic 

BOOT  of  a  number,  is  the  square  root  of  its 
square  root :  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
81  is  3 ;  for  the  Square  root  of  81  is  9,  and 

the  sqiiare  root  of  9  is  3. ^Biquadbatic 

BQUATioN,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  ol  one  of  the  terms  has  four  di- 
Biquadratic  fababola,  in 


geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of  the  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  same 
way. 

BIQUINTILE,*  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  tvHce  the  fifth  part  of  a  great 
circle,  that  is,  144  degrees. 

BIRD-BOLT,  a  small  arrow  with  three 
heads,  which  was  discharged  at  birds  from  a 
cross-bow.  The  bird-bolt  is  still  used  as  a 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

BIRD-CATCHINO,  the  art  of  takinr 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  and 
decoys,  which,  as  respects  the  more  artful 
modes  of  catching  birds,  is  called  fowling. 

BIRD'LIME,  a  glutinous  substance, 
made  of  the  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRDS'-NESTS,  in  cookery,  the  nest  of 
the  himndo  etcuUnta  or  Inoian  swallow, 
very  delicately  tasted,  and  frequently  mixed 
among  soups.  On  the  sea-coasts  ot  China, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are 
seen  vast  numbers  of  these  birds:  they 
leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breedine 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
fashion  their  ^ests  out  of  a  matter  which 
they  find  on  the  shore,  washed  thither  by 
the  waves.  The  nests  are  of  an  hemi- 
spheric figure,  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
and  in  substance  much  resemble  the  ich- 
thyocolla  or  isinglass.  They  are  esteemed 
a  great  luxury,  and  sell  at  a  high  price. 

BISH'OP,  a  prelate,  or  person  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Great  Britain,  bishops  are  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  conge  d'elirt,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.    The  election  by  the  chapter  must 


be  made  within  twelve  days,  or  the  king  has 
a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  nleases.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  consists  in  collating  benefices, 
g^ranting  institutions,  commanding  induc- 
tions, taking  care  of  the  profits  m  vacant 
benefices  for  the  use  of  the  successors,  con- 
secrating churches  and  chapels,  ordaining 
priests  and  deacons,  confirming  after  bap- 
tism, granting  administrations,  and  taking 
probates  of  wdls;  these  parts  of  his  func- 
tion depend  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
bishop  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

BISHOP'S  COURT,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese, 
the  jttdee  whereof  is  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, wno  judi^s  by  the  dvil  and  canon 
law;  and  if  the  diocese  be  large,  he  has 
his  commissaries  in  distant  parts,  who  bold 
what  they  call  consistoiy  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commission. 

BISIL'IQUOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  contained  in  two  distinct  {kmIs. 

BIS'MUTH,  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour  and  a 
lamellated  texture,  and  moderately  hard 
and  brittle:  so  that  it  not  only  breaks  into 
pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  but 
may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  Bismuth  is 
more  commonly  found  in  a  native  state 
than  any  other  semi-metal.  Most  metallic 
substances  unite  with  bismuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  ftuible  than  before; 
hence  it  is  used  in  making  solder,  printer's 
types,  pewter,  Ac. 

BISON,  or  Wild  Ox,  a  quadruped  of  the 
bovine  genus.  It  has  short,  black  horns,  very 
vride  at  the  base;  and  on  the  shoulders  is  a 
large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  head,  is  covered 
with  a  long  undulated  fleece,  divided  into 
locks.  I  n  winter,  the  whole  body  is  covered 
in  this  manner;  but  in  summer,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  is  naked.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end. 
The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick 
and  strong;  but  the  hind  parts  are  slender 
and  weak.  These  animals  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America,  and  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BISSEXTHiE,  or  LEA^-TEAR,  a  year 
consisting  of  366  days,  and  happening  every 
fourth  year,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  the 
month  of  February,  which  that  year  con- 
sists of  29  days.  And  this  is  done  to  recover 
the  six  hours  which  the  sun  takes  up 
nearly  in  his  course,  more  than  the  365 
days  commonly  allowed  for  it  in  other  year*. 

BISTRE,  or  BISTER,  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
tracted  from  the  soot  of  beech-wood,  which 
is  used  as  a  brown  nigment  by  painters. 

BISTORT,  or  Snakb-webu,  a  species 
of  Polygonum,  the  roots  of  which,  when 
medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic. 

BISTOURY,  a  smaU  snrvical  knife,  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  fiar 
which  it  is  intended. 

BISUL'PHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  snl- 
phuret  with  a  double  proportion  of  sul- 
phur. 

BIT,  in  carpentry,  a  boring  instrument 
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•o  constructed  as  to  be  taken  out  of  the 


BITT,  a  aca  term  for  the  two  piecei  of 
tunber  to  which  the  anchor  cables  are  at- 
tached.  The  iron  attached  to  the  bridle, 

whichispat  into  the  horse's  mouth. 

BITTEB*  an  epithet  giTcn  to  all  bodies 
of  a  sharp,  acrid,  biting  taste.  Bitters  are 
acooonted  stomachic  and  cleansing,  and 
are  said  to  resist  pntr^sction,  correct  acidi- 
ties, and  assist  digestion. Artificial  bit- 
ter, is  anj  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 


BITTERN,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  the  ardeu  tttUurU :  it  is  about  the 

uae  of  the  common  heron. Bitvibn,  in 

the  salt-works,  the  brine  remaining  after 
the  salt  is  concreted.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Epsom  salt,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  m  Glauber's  salt,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

BITU'MBN,  a  combustible  mineral, 
which  is  j^reasy  to  the  touch,  and  when  ig- 
nited emits  a  strong  odour.  When  most 
fluid,  it  is  called  naptka ;  when  viscid,  jm- 
trolfm;  and  when  hard,  ankalt.  Coals 
are  supposed  to  be  of  Tegetable  origin,  and 
bitumen  a  compound  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances. 

BI'YALYES,  one  of  the  three  j^neral 
classes  of  shell-fish,  comprehendmg  all 
those,  the  shells  of  which  are  composed  of 
two  pieces,  joined  together  by  a  hin^.— — 
BiTALVB  is  also  an  i^peUation  given  to 
sneh  pods,  or  cuwnles,  as  consist  of  two 
valves  inclosing  the  seeds. 

BrrOUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a  night- 
guard,  performed  bv  the  whole  army,  when 
thoe  is  any  ^prenension  of  danger  from 
the  enemy;  or  an  encampment  in  the  open 


BIX'A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  PolyandriOt  order  1  Motutgynia. 
From  the  red  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds 
of  the  BizA  OBBLbAB A,  omotto  is  made. 

BLACK,  a  well-known  colour,  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  light,  most  of 
the  rays   nUling  upon   black   substances 

being  not  reflected  but  absorbed. ^There 

are  several  species  of  bbusks  used  in  paint- 
ing ;  as  FrtaJtfort  black,  of  which  there  are 
two  sOTts,  one  a  natural  earth  inclining  to 
blue;  and  the  other  made  from  the  lees  of 
wine  burnt,  washed,  and  ground  with  ivory, 
bones,  Ac.;  laaiji  black,  the  smoke  of  resin, 
prepared  by  melting  it  in  iron  vessels; 
twry  black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  and  used 
in  miniatures;  ^MKuAitocA,  made  of  burnt 
cork,  and  first  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

BLACK'-BOOK,  a  book  kept  in  the  ex- 
diequer  of  En^and,  containing  a  descriii- 
tion  ot  that  court,  its  offices,  ranks,  privi- 
leges, perquisites,  and  jurisdiction,  with  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  in  money,  grain,  and 
cattle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
1175,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 

BLACK'-CAP,  in  ornithology,  the  Mota- 
citta  atricapiUa,  or  mock-nightingale ;  so 
eaDed  firom  its  black  crown. 

BLACK-LEAD,  otherwise  called  Plum- 
kig»  and  Grt^hite,  is  a  mineral  substance 


used  in  the  making  of  pencils,  in  forming  a 
composition  for  crucibles,  snd  in  covenng 
the  sur&ce  of  iron  utensils  to  presove  them 
firom  rust  and  give  them  a  good  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  dark  iron- black  colour,  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  thin  slaty  fractures 
it  is  found  in  separate  loose  pieces  of  a  fine 
grain,  which  are  very  soft,  and  leave,  as  is 
well  known,  strongly-coloured  traces  on 
paper  by  friction.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Cumberland,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

BLACK'-MAIL,  a  certain  rate  of  money, 
com.  or  catde,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  moss-troopers,  or  robbers,  to  be  by 
them  protected  from  pillage. 

BLACK'-THOBN,  a  sneeies  of  mrunet, 
called  also  «Zoe.  It  is  mucn  used  for  hedges, 
its  branches  being  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines. 

BLADDER,  a  thin  membraneous  bag  in 
animals,  serving  as  a  receptacle  of  some 
juice,  or  of  some  liquid  excrement,  as  the 
urinary  bladder,  gall  bladder,  &c 

BLANCH'INO,  the  art  of  making  any 
thing  white,  as  (in  cookery)  the  blanching 
or  peeling  of  almonds,  or  as  (in  horticul- 
ture) the  method  of  whitening  salads. 

Blanching  money,  is  the  anneiding;  boilings 
and  cleansing  it  when  it  is  coined.  Blanch- 
ing copper  is  done  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
muce  It  resemble  silver.  Blanching  is  slso 
the  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with  a 
thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

BLANCHIM'ETEB,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  potash. 

BLANC-MANGER,  (Tr.vron. blo-mtntffej 
a  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass,  milk, 
sugar,  &c.  boiled  into  a  thick  consistence, 
and  garnished  with  blanched  almonds. 

BLANK,  a  void  space  in  anv  vmtin|(  or 
printing.  The  word  is  applied  to  various 
objects,  usually  in  the  sense  of  destitution, 
or  emptiness. 

BLANK-VERSE,  in  poetry,  that  which 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  sylla- 
bles, without  the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

BLAN'KET,  a  warm,  woollen  stuff,  light 
and  loose  woven;  chiefly  used  in  bedding. 
Blabkbts,  a  sea  term,  for  combus- 
tibles made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped 
in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in 
tallow,  resin,  and  sulphur;  they  are  used 
in  fire  ships. 

BLAST,  in  iU  literal  sense,  signifies  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence;  to 
prevent  coming  to  maturity,  or  to  affect 
with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  figurative 
senses  of  the  word  are  taken  from  the 
ft^^ap  of  plants,  and  all  express  the  idea 
of  preventing  maturity,  destroying,  or  dis- 
appointing of  the  intended  effect;  as  to 
blast  crecQt  or  nmutation,  to  blast  some 
cherished  design.  &e. 

BLAST'ING,  among  miners  the  splitting 
and  tearing  up  of  rocks  by  the  force  of  gun 
powder. 

BLAST-FURNACE,  a  large  conica-  or 
quadrangular  building,  used  at  iron  works 
for  smelting  iron-stones  and  ores. 
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BLASTING-BELLOWS,  instnimentB 
used  when  greater  heat  is  wanted  than 
coold  be  obtained  by  the  common  accession 
of  the  air.  Sometimes  they  have  a  wheel 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  the  shaft, 
being  provided  with  projecting  pieces,  raises 
and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  their  volume* 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLA'ZONRY,  or  BLA'ZONINO,  that 
branch  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs 
to  coats  of  arms.  The  word  is  flrom  the 
German  bUuen,  to  blow,  because  the  herald 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the  arms  of 
a  knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at  b 
tournament. 

BLEACH'ING,  the  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  or, 
as  is  now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the 
application  of  chemical  preparations ;  such, . 
for  instance,  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  combined  with  chloride  of  lime. 

BLEIME,  in  the  veterinary  art,  an  in- 
flammation arising  from  bruised  blood  be- 
tween the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of  the 
foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE,  the  ore  of  dnc. 

BLIGHT,  a  seneral  name  for  various 
distempers  inciaent  to  plants,  com,  fruit- 
trees,  ftc.:  the  whole  pUmt  sometimes 
perishing  bv  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  ^en 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  bbghts 
seems  to  be  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  stop]^  Another  cause  of  blights 
in  the  spring  is  sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are 
often  succoeded  by  hot  sun -shine  in  the 
day-time :  this  is  the  most  sudden  and  cer- 
tain destroyer  of  fitiits  that  is  known.  A 
third  kind  originates  m/kngi,  which  attack 
the  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  most  use- 
nd  kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  farmers  oy  the  name  of  red  nut, 
red  gum,  Ac 

BLINDS,  in  the  militarv  art,  a  sort  of 
defence  made  of  oziers  or  oranches  inter- 
woven, and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  five 
feet  asunder,  used  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in 
firont  towards  the  glads ;  servine  to  shelter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  oeing  over- 
looked by  the  enemy.  The  word  blind$  is, 
in  het,  used  to  denote  all  preparations 
which  are  intended  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  are  of  course  variously 
constructed,  acconUng  to  the  situation  or 
means  ofproviding  them. 

BLI'NDNESS.  a  total  privation  of  sight, 
arising  from  an  obstruction  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  flrom  an  entire 
deprivation  of  them.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  various,  proceeding  from  cataracts, 
gutta  Serena,  &c.  There  are  also  kinds  of 
periodical  blindness,  as  a  defect  of  sight  in 
some  towards  nig^t,  in  others  only  in  the 


day;  the  former  of  which  is  termed  nycta- 
lopia, the  latter  kewteralopia. 

BLI'NDWORM,  a  smaU  reptile,  caUed 
also  a  sloMhworm,  from  the  smallness  of  ita 
eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLISTER,  a  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
vrith  serum ;  in  general,  any  swelling  caused 
bv  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument 
of  any  suostance  tram  that  which  is  under- 
neath.  ^In  medicine,  the  plaster  or  ap- 
plication that  raises  a  blister,  mostly  made 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK,  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  at  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell, 
which  serves  to  fiunlitate  the  passage  of  the 
ropes.  The  btoekt  now  usea  in  the  navy 
are  made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  cir- 
cular saws  and  other  machinery,  of  most 
ingenious  construction,  by  which  the  seve- 
ru  operations  fit>m  the  rough  timber  to  the 
perfect  block  are  performed  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible ;  the  whole  being 
worked  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  We 
have  lateljr  seen  it  asserted,  with  an  ur  of 
authoritative  veracity,  that  "  the  machinery 
for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with  blocks 
(which  IS  characterised  as  '  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world')  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
BruneL"  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  real  inventions  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
scientific  acquirements  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  important,  for  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  borrowed  plumage.  But  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  express  terms.  Great,  and  even 
wonderfril,  as  Mr.  Brunei's  improvementt 
may  have  been,  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
block  machinery  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Taylor,  of  Woodmill,  in  the  parish 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  where  his  ori- 
ginal manufactory  of  blocks  and  pumps  for 
the  navy  for  many  vears  existed.  And  we 
observe  that  in  an  able  local  work,  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  Hampshire,"  lately  pubUshed, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed: — "To 
the  inj^nuity  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) this  country  is  lastingly  indebted ;  fw, 
when  the  government  took  into  their  own 
hands  the  manufkcture  of  blocks,  and 
erected  the  celebrated  machinery  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard  for  that  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  most  advantageously  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  prior  inventiona.  As  the  sole 
credit  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfection  of  that  machinery,  is  very  gene- 
rally, thoujsh  erroneously,  attributed  to  the 
fertile  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei,  it  is  but  just 
in  this  place  to  assert  the  daim  of  a  late 
inhabitant  of  South  Stoneham  to  his  Mr 
share  of  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  too 
often  exclusively  offered  to  the  succeasf\il 
engineer  who  haid  the  cood  fortune  to  per- 
fect the  design  whicE  Mr.  Taylor  com- 
menced." The  block-making  machine,  as 
it  now  exists  at  Portsmouth  dock- yard, 
unites  the  action  of  sixteen  different  ma- 
chines in  one  steam-engine— seven  for  the 
shell,  and  nine  for  the  uieave.  Ten  men  do 
the  work  of  110.  It  makes  about  300  sorts 
and  sixes  of  blocks;  viz.,  72  sizes  of  thick 
blocks,  48  of  thin  blocks,  10  of  due-line 
ditto,  20  sister  blocks,  20  topsail  ditto,  24 
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be  fiirpriMd  at  the  importance 
Utached  to  this  beaatiftd  lAachi* 


iddle  dittos  20  iack  ditto;  and  of  theie 
Tarlooa  kindi,  the  machines  make  1420 
blocka  per  day  I  Yet  when  we  add  that 
ererr  74-g:un  ship  icqnirea  about  1300 
blocks,  and  there  are  200  difierent  sizes, 
varyins  tram  4  to  24  inches  in  length,  no 
(me  need  be  •—.--• 

which  is  att 
nety. 

BLOCKADE,  in  military  aifoirs,  the 
hlocldng  np  a  place,  by  posting  troops  at 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions  from  getting 
mto  it ;  and  by  these  means  proposing  to 
Btaarreit  ou^  without  making  any  re  ' 
attacks.— —To  raite  a  blockade,  is  to 
the  troops  that  blockade  to  retire. 

BLOOD,  a  red  fluid  circulating  through 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  other  vessels  of 
animal  bodies :  serving  for  the  support  of 
life,  and  the  nourishment  of  all  their  parts. 
It  ia  firand  in  tbe  mammalia,  in  binis,  in 
reptiles,  and  in  fishes ;  but  in  the  last  two 
dasaea  cf  animals  the  temiieratnre  of  the 
blood  ia  much  lower  than  in  the  farmer, 
fat  which  reason  they  are  oold-blooded.  In 
the  human  bodv  the  formaUon  of  blood  de< 
penda  principally  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  cir- 
enlation,  by  which  the  vessels  act  upon  their 
contained  fluids.  Hence  in  the  most  robust 
persons  the  blood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  is  concreted  almost  the  very  moment 
it  is  left  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  in  weak 
persons,  in  whom  the  circulation  is  far  less 
vigorons,  all  the  parts  are  pale  and  languid, 
whilst  the  blood  is  thin  and  hardly  capisble 
of  concretion.  Tet,  even  in  such  persons, 
when  with  due  exercise  and  proper  reme- 
dies the  circulation  is  augmented,  the  red 
eokmr  and  due  cohesion  of  the  blood  re. 
tnm.  AH  the  blood  takes  its  origin  from 
the  di^le,  and  deposits,  by  degrees,  the 
■ooridiiBg  particles  requisite  to  the  pre- 
aenration  and  growth  of  the  body.  Its  due 
cirenlation  is,  as  it  were,  the  pnnciple  and 
first  condition  of  life;  and  such  is  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  drcnlation,  that  if  it  flowed  at 
an  eoual  rate  in  a  straight  line,  it  would 
mn  ummgh  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
the  space  of  a  minute. 

BLOOD,  in  law,  is  regarded  in  descent 
of  lands;  for  a  person  must  be  next  and 
moat  worthy  of  Mood  in  order  to  inherit  his 

ancestor's  estate. A  kinsman  of  the' 

ttkoU  hUfi  is  one  who  descends  frt>m  the 
same  couple  of  ancestors ;  of  the  half  blood, 
one  who  descends  from  either  of  them 
asj^y,  by  a  second  marriage. 

BLOOD-HORSE,  a  breed  of  horses  on- 
ginally  from  the  Arabian  stock,  the  excel- 
KBee  of  which  consists  in  the  compactness 
of  his  fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  with- 
ovt  increanng  his  bulk. 

BLOOD'HOUND,  a  hunting  dog,  of  such 
exquisite  scent,  that  he  wiU  foUow  the 
track  of  men  as  well  as  of  animals.  It  is 
the  emaio  mgoM  of  Liniueus. 

BLOOM,  a  mass  of  iron  after  having 
nndergone   the   first   hammering,    called 


BLOWTIPE,  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy, a  wind  instrument  or  apparatus 


pniposeof  i 

candle  or  lamp,  in 

pair  of  bellows  is  employed  for  raising  the 
temperature  of  a  common  fire  or  ftuuace. 
It  is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron:  and  its 
most  simple  form  is  that  of  a  taperinr 
tube,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  ana 
curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
inches  of  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  as 
fine  as  a  wire.  The  use  of  the  blow-pipe, 
both  to  the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  softening  and  soldering  small 
pieces  of  metal;  to  the  glass-blower  in 
making  thermometers  and  other  gphus  in- 
struments; to  the  chemist  and  mineralo- 
p:i8t  in  the  examination  of  substances ;  and, 
mdeed,  wherever  it  is  required  to  subject  a 
small  body  to  a  strong  heat,  is  very  inu 
portant. 

BLUB'BBR,  the  &t  of  whales  and  other 
large  sea  animals,  of  which  is  made  train 

oil. SxA-BLvaaxB,  a  name  used  for  the 

wrtica  mariiM. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours 
into  which  they  are  divided  when  refracted 
through  a  glass  prism.  Blue,  as  a  colour 
in  painting,  is  (ustinguished  into  ultra- 
wtarine,  from  the  asure  stone,  called  lapi$ 
lazuli;  Pruttian  bbte,  a  colour  next  to 
ultramarine  for  beautj;  blue  atkea,  used  in 
limning,  fresco,  and  miniature ;  blue  verditer, 
a  blue  somewhat  inclining  to  a  green ;  and 
bice,  which  is  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues.  In  dyeing, the  principal  ingredients 
for  giving  a  blue  colour  are  indigo  and 

"TbOA  CONSTRICTOR,  the  largest  of 
the  genus  of  serpents,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  1on|p,  very  ferocious,  and  so  strong,  that 
by  twisting  itself  round  the  bodies  of  oxen 
and  other  animals,  it  breaks  their  bones 
and  swallows  them  whole. 

BOA  CANITfA.  a  snakeof  South  Ame- 
rica, of  a  beautiAil  make,  about  four  feet 
long:  the  head  is  large  and  resembles  that 
of  a  dog;  and  the  colour  of  the  animal  is 

an  elegant  green  with  white  stripes. 

There  are  many  other  of  the  boa  genus,  the 
e^reater  part  of  which  are  also  natives  of 
South  America. 

BOARD,  in  politics,  an  office  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  government :  thus 
we  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  &c.,  the  business  of  those 
departments  being  there  conducted  by 
officers  spedallv  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
—The  word  board  has  also  numerous  sig- 
nifications in  nautical  language. 

BOAT,  a  small  open  vessel,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  The  forms,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  are  different, 
according  to  the  various  uses  they  are 
designed  for,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  used. 

B0A1*SWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the 
boats,  sails,  anchors,  and  cables  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  who  directs  what- 
ever relates  to  the  rigKing  of  a  ship. 

BOCCIUS  LlGlfr.  A  form  of  gas- 
burner  invented  by  Boccius,  in  which  two 
concentric  metal  cylinders  are  so  placed 
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over  the  flame,  and  within  the  asual  lamp  ' 
jflaas,  aa  to  modify  the  combuition,  ana 
iBcreaae  the  proportion  of  light. 

BODT,  in  physics,  an  extendecl  solid 
substance,  of  itself  utterly  passive  and  in- 
active, indifferent  either  to  motion  or  rest ; 
but  capable  of  any  sort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  It  is  a  hard  body 
when  its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any 
stroke  or  percussion;  a  tofi  bodv  when  it 
yields  to  every  stroke,  and  thereby  under- 
goes  a  change;  and  an  eUutie  body,  that 
changes  its  form  with  every  stroke,  but 
recovers  it  again  when  the  impelling  force 

is  removed. ^Bodt,  with  regard  to  uii- 

mals,  is  used  in  opposition  to  soul,  in  which 
sense  it  makes  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and 
is  that  part  of  the  animal  composed  of 
bones,  muscles,  canals,  juices,  nerves,  &c., 
which,  if  considered  with  regard  to  the 
various  voluntary  motions  it  is  capable  of 
performing,  is  an  assemblage  of  an  infinite 
number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords:  if  con- 
sidered vrith  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
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prboc.,.:.  ..ucuA  LiM  ..oc.  «»»<.  *».^.  ^  ^.*id 
body  is  that  in  which  the  particles  are  not 
BO  bound  together  as  to  preserve  a  constant 
cohesion.  ▲  detue  body  is  that  which 
withUi  the  same  space  contains  a  ^n^eater 
mass  than  another.  A  rare  body  is  that 
which  contains  a  less  mass  within  the  space 
than  others.  A  body  »pee\/lealljf  heavier  is 
that  which  with  the  same  volume  of  matter 
contains  a  greater  weight.  A  body  fpec^/t- 
caUy  lighter  is  that  which  vnth  the  same 
volume  of  matter  contains  a  less  weig^ht. 
—In  optics,  a  luminoue  body  is  that  wmch 
diffuses  a  borrowed  light.  A  pellwid  or 
diaphonou*  body  is  that  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass.    An  opaque  body 

intercepts  the  passace  of  the   rays. 

Boot,  in  matters  of  literature,  aenotes 
much  the  same  vrith  system,  being  a  col- 
lection of  every  thing  belonging  to  a  parti- 
cular science  or  ai^  disposed  in  proper 
order:  thus  we  say,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 

physic,  &c ^BoDT,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 

number  of  forces,  horse  and  foot,  united 
under  one  commander.  The  main  body  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  occupies  the 
centre  between  the  two  vnng^.  The  reserve 
is  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  gene- 
ral out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer 
some  especial  purpose. 

BODIES,  BseiTLAB,  the  name  of  five 
solids,  as  the  tetrahedron,  or  pyramid,  with 
four  triangular  faces;  the  hexahedron,  or 
cube,  with  six  square  fitces;  the  octahe- 
dron, with  eight  fiaces;  the  dodecahedron, 
with  twelve;  and  the  icosahedron,  with 
twenty  faces. 


BOIL'ING,  or  EBULLITION,  the  bub- 
bling up  of  any  fluid.  The  term  u  most 
commonly  appbed  to  that  bubbling  which 
happens  by  the  application  of  caloric, 
though  that  which  ensues  on  the  mixture 
of  an  add  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  dia- 
tinguishedby  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in 
general,  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
an  elastic  fluid  through  that  which  is  said 
to  boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  common  air,  flxed  air,  or 
steam,  that  makes  its  way  through  the 
fluid.  The  boiling  of  vrater  is  occasioned 
by  the  lowermost  particles  heia^  rarefied 
into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  specific  gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing  the  body  of  vrater  in  their  ascent,  give 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boihne. 
Every  liquid  has  a  fixed  point  at  which 
boiling  commences,  and  this  is  called  the 
boiling  point.  Thus  water  begins  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  212«'.  After  a  liquid  haa 
begun  to  boU,  it  will  not  become  hotter,  for 
although  a  stronger  heat  makes  all  liquids 
boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase 
their  temperature. 

BOO,  a  quagmire  covered  with  gnuBs,  but 
not  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  sense  it  differs  only 
from  marshes  or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the 
whole. 

BOLES,  are  viscid  earths,  less  coherent 
and  more  friable  than  day,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  fredy  sub- 
siding from  it.  They  are  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  » 
slight  sense  of  astringency.  Tnere  are  a 
great  variety  of  these  earths ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

BOLETUS,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  the 
eryptogamia  fungi  class  of  plants,  grovring 

horizontally,  and  porous  underneath. 

Bolb'tic  Acid  is  an  add  made  from  mush- 
rooms. 

BOL'LARDS,  large  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  a  dock :  on  dockinr 
or  undocking  ships,  large  blocks  are  lashea 
to  them;  and  throueh  these  blocks  ere 
reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  to  be 
brought  to  the  capstans. 

BOLO'GNA  STONE  is  a  phosphoric 
stone,  first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is 
a  g^ay  soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  the 
sise  of  a  large  walnut,  which  sluues  in  the 
dark  after  calcination.  It  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes. 

BOXSTEBt  a  soft  i>illow  for  a  broken 

limb. In  farriery,  it  is  the  name  of  those 

parts  of  a  saddle  which  are  raised  upon 

the  bows  to  recdve  the  rider's  thighs^ 

Bolster  is  also  a  sea  term,  for  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  and  placed  for  the  casement  of 
the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a  strong  cylin- 
drical iron  or  other  metal  pin,  used  as  a 
fastening  for  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
generally  distinguished  into  tluee  kinds, 
viz.,  plate,  round,  and  spring  bolts. ^In 
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Gnneiy,  there  are  priae-bolts,  tnmsom- 
Its,  travene  bolts,  and  bneket^bolts.— — 
In  ships,  bolts  are  used  in  the  sides  and 
decks,  and  hare  different  names,  as  eye- 
bolts,  ring-bolts,  chain-bolts,  &c. 

BOliT-HEAD,  in  chemistry,  a  long 
atrsight-necked  ^ass  vessel  for  distiUa- 
tions,  which  being  fitted  to  the  alembic  or 
still,  is  called  a  rteener. 

BO'LUS,  a  soft  mass  of  any  thing  medi- 
rinal,  made  a  little  thicker  than  honey,  and 
■mailer  in  quantity,  so  that  it  may  be  swal- 
lowed like  a  pilL 

BOMB,  a  large  shell  or  ball  of  cast  iron, 
xoond  and  hollow,  with  a  Tent  to  receive  a 
fesee,  which  is  made  of  woocL  and  filled  with 
combustible  materials  of  ^  kinds.  This 
being  done,  and  the  Aisee  driven  into  the 
Tent,  the  Aisee  iMteton  fire,  and  the  bomb 
is  thrown  from  a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction 


as  to  Call  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemy's  camp, 
when  it  bursts  with  jpeat  violence  and 
often  with   terrible  effect,   blowing  into 


piecea  whatever  may  be  in  its  wav.- 
Bomb  cnaaT,  a  chest  filled  with  bombs,  or 
gunpowder  only,  and  placed  under  ground, 
ui  order  to  effect  great  destruction  when  it 

bursts. BoMB-KBTCB,   a  small  vessel, 

eoDstracted  for  throwing  bombs  into  a  for- 

BOMBA8IN'.  a  namesiven  to  two  sorts 
vt  stuff;  the  one  of  silk,  and  the  other 
crossed  with  fine  worsted. 

BOMBAST,  in  literary  composition,  sn 
inflated  style,  by  whidi,  in  attempting  to 
raise  a  low  or  fiuniliar  subject  beyond  its 
rank,  the  writer  seldom  fiuls  to  be  ridica- 
loos. 

BOM3IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  add 
Bqiuw  contained  in  a  resem^  near  the 
anus  of  the  silkworm. 

BOMBTL1V8,  an  ancient  drinking-cup, 
with  a  long  narrow  neck;  and  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  bubbling  noise  it 
xaade  in  drinking.— —In  entomomgy,  bowt- 
bplitu  is  the  name  of  the  humble-bee. 

BOHHTX,   in  entomology,    the   silk- 

"bONA'SUS,  or  BONAS'SUS,  the  wQd 
ox,  vrith  a  long  mane ;  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.   It  much  resembles  the  bUon,  which 
see. 
BOVD,  a  le^  oblintion  to  perform 

a  certain  condition  under  forfeiture. 

BoBD,  in  carpentrv,  the  binding  of  uaj  two 
)gether  by  tenoning,  morticing. 


togetl 
ke.    In  masonrr,  it  is  the  disposition  of 
stones  or  bricks  m  a  building,  so  that  they 

moat  aptly  fit  tog^her. BoHd-timber$  are 

the  bomontal  timbers  bedded  in  stone  or 
Imck  walls  f  r  strengthening  the  masonry. 

BONDS'MAN,  one  bound  or  giving  se- 
curity for  another. 

BONE,  ft  llrm  hard  substance,  of  a  dull 
whitish  cotonr.  composing  some  part  of  the 
frame  of  an  animal  body,  and  serving  as  a 


prop  or  support  to  it.  The  bones  are  covered 

witha'*^'"    '^ *" — "-J -1— 

periost       . 

in  a  sound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  ex- 
tremdy  sensible.  Their  cells  and  carities 
are  occupied  by  a  Cttty  substance,  called 


„  thinT  BtrouK  membrane,  called  the 
iteum,  which  nas  very  little 


isibility 


the  marrow,  or  medulla.  From  the  analysts 
of  bones  we  learn  that,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  varies  in  £fferent  ani- 
mals, the  general  constituenu  of  bone  are  aa 
follows :  I .  Gelatin,  soluble  by  boiling  rasped 
or  bruised  bones  in  water,  and  giving  a  rae 


clear  jelly;  3.  Oil  or  Ait  separable  during 
•     •    —       •  - 1  thetop    *    ■ 

.       loncreting  i 
suet;  8.  Phosphate  of  lime,  soluble  ia  di< 


the  boilinc;  by  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  ana  when  cold  concreting  into  a 


late  nitrous,  muriatic,  or  acetous  add,  and 
predpitable  thence  by  pure  ammonia ;  4. 
Some  sulphate  of  Ume;  6.  A  little  carbon- 
ate of  lime;  and,  6.  A  membraneous  or 
cartilaginons  substance,  retaining  the  fona 
of  the  bone  after  every  thing  else  baa  been 
extracted  by  water  and  an  add.  Of  these 
ingredients  the  phMphate  of  lime  exisu  in 
far  the  greatest  abundance,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  solidity.  Man  has 
S4«  bones.  1  he  head  and  fbceSS,  the  trunk 
69,  the  arms  S4,  and  the  lower  extremities 
00.  That  part  of  anatomy  whidi  treats  of 
the  bones  is  called  oHeotopf, 

BONITO,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  now- 
ing  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  found 
on  the  American  coast,  and  in  the  tropical 
climates. 

BON'NET,  in  fortification,  a  smalt  work 
composed  of  two  focei,  usuaDy  raised  before 
the  saliant  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZE,  an  Indian  priest,  who  vrears 
a  chaplet  of  beads  about  his  neck,  and 
carries  a  staff,  having  a  wooden  bird  at  one 
end.  The  bouses  of  China  are  the  priests 
of  the  Fohists,  or  sects  of  Fohi ;  and  it  is 
one  of  their  established  tenets,  that  there 
are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punishments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other 
wmrld:  and  that  there  are  various  mansions, 
in  which  the  souls  of  men  vriU  rende,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  merit. 
The  number  of  bouses  in  China  is  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  represented 
as  idle,  dissolute  men. 

BOOBT,  a  fowl  of  the  pelican  genus. 

BOOK,  a  literary  composition,  designed 
to  communicate  somethmg  which  the  au- 
thor has  invented,  experienced,  or  collect- 
ed, to  the  public,  and  thence  to  posterity: 
bdn^  printed,  bound  in  a  volume,   and 

published  for  that  purpose. ^The  five 

books  of  Moses  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
books  now  extant;  and  there  are  none  in 
profone  history  extant  anterior  to  Homer's 


poems.  A  great  variety  of  materials  were 
formerly  used  in  making  books :  plates  of 
lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks. 


stone,  and  wood,  were  among  the  first  ma- 
terials employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon,  as  men  were  desirous  to  transmit  to 
posterity.  Josephus  speaks  of  two  columns, 
the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  children  of  ieth  wrote  their 
inventions  and  astronomical  discoveries : 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  some  pillars, 
preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  the  ceremonies 

Sractised  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  sacri- 
ces,were  recorded:  Hesiod's  works  were 
originally  written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  in 
Boeotia:  the  ten  commandments,  deliver- 
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ed  to  MoMiy  were  written  npon  ttone; 
and  Sokm't  laws  apon  wooden  pUnks. 
Tables  of  wood,  box,  and  Wory.  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients:  when  of  wood, 
they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  on  them  with  more 
ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 
used  instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of  such 
trees,  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  clm^  from  hence  comes  the  word  liber, 
which  sig^niftes  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees : 
and  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up.  in  order 
to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  these  rolls 
were  called  «oItiiii«ii,  a  volume;  a  name  af- 
terwards given  to  the  like  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
books,  it  is  Indisputable  that  they  make 
one  of  the  chief  mstruments  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  they  are  the  repositories  of  the 
law,  and  vehicles  of  learning  of  everv  kind ; 
our  religion  itself  is  founded  on  booxs,  and 
"  without  them,  (says  Bartholin)  God  is 
silent,  justice  dormant,  physic  at  a  standj 
philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
thlnn  involved  in  Cimmerian  ct«rkneM." 

BOOK'BINDING,  a  very  ingenious  art, 
by  which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gather- 
ed, pressed,  sewn  together,  shielded  with 
mill  boards,  and  covered  with  leather,  which 
is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the  use  of 
leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

BOOK'-K£EPING,the  art  of  regUtering 
mercantile  transaotions  for  reference,  state- 
ment and  balance ;  all  of  which  must  be  so 
clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  everv 

Jut,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 
istinctly  known. 

BOOM,  a  sea  term,  for  a  long  pole  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  the 

jib-boomt   and  Mtudding-tail-boom. The 

boom  qf  a  harbour  is  a  strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy ;  and  ^Jtrt'boom  is  a 
strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a  ship  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  lire>»hips,  &c. 

BOOM'EUANG.  a  wooden  weapon  used 
by  the  natives  of  Australia,  in  whose  hands 
it  performs  marvellous  feats,  though  in 
those  of  a  European,  it  is  inert  and  intrac- 
table. Great  results  are  anticipated  from 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  this 
Australian  missile  to  the  propulsion  of 
steam  vessels. 

BOOB,  a  term  applied  to  the  uncivilized 
peasants  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 

BOOTES,  a  northern  constellation  con- 
taining Arcturus,  and  60  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  state,  ex- 
ists in  sevend  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 
certain  hot  springs,  from  whose  waters  it 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 
idso  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  borax, 
which  consists  of  this  acid  in  conjunction 
with  soda.  The  add,  when  separated,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  white,  scaly,  Otter- 
ing salt,  with  hexahedral  scales;  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  bitter- 
ish, with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wmch  it  causes  to  bum. 
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when  set  on  fire,  with  a  green  flame  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  one.  Boradc  add 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  peculiar  base,  which  he 
called  teroa,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportioB 
of  8  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 
The  most  important  combinations  formed 
by  boradc  acid  is  that  vrith  soda,  commonly 
called  boroM, 

BaRAX,  a  native  salt  fbund  in  a  fiiiid 
form,  suspended  in  certain  waters,  and  diB- 
covered  in  them  by  its  brackish  and  bitter 
taste  'f  readily  separable  from  them  bv  eva- 
poration, ana  appearing^  on  a  nice  aolntioB 
and  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  import- 
ed into  Eng^d  from  India.  Borax  miakea 
no  eifervescence  dther  with  adds  or  aUcB> 
lies,  and  yidds  nothing  by  distillation  but 
an  insipid  phlegm.  lu  use  in  soldering 
fpold  and  other  metals,  is  well  known;  also 
m  metallurgy,  as  a  flux,  in  the  remdtiag 
the  small  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  are 
the  produce  of  assays ;  for  by  rubbing  it 
over  the  vessels  these  are  to  be  mdted  in, 
it  fills  up  all  their  little  carities,  and  leaves 
not  the  least  roughness  on  the  snrfoce,  to 
detain  any  of  the  mdted  metaL  It  is  used 
by  the  dyers  to  give  a  gloss  to  silks ;  and  it 
is  also  in  request  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  a 
medidne. 

BO'RACITE,  or  Bobatb  of  Haob bsia, 
in  chemistry,  magnesian  earth  combined 
with  boracicadd.  It  is  aenerally  ot  a 
cubic  form,  and  remarkable  for  iu  dectrical 
properties  when  heated. 

BOR'DURE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off 
firom  within  the  escutcheon  all  rouM  it 
about  l-6th  of  the  fidd,  serving  as  a  diffe« 
rence  in  acoatof  arms,  to  distinguish  fomi- 
lies  of  the  same  nam^  or  persons  bearing 
the  same  coat. 

BO'BING,  in  mineralocy,  a  land  of  cir- 
cular cutting,  or  a  mediod  of  piercing  the 
earth  vrith  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
dravna  out,  bring  with  them  samples  of  the 
different  strata  through  which  they  have 
passed.  By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  at 
coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 

mine. ^Boring  for  water  haa  of  late  been 

very  successfully  practised.  [See  Arteman 
Well*.-] 

BORING  MACHINE,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  used  for  boring  or  perfecting  the 
bores  of  cannon,  cylinders  for  steam-en- 
ginea,  pipes,  &c.  It  is  a  machine  of  great 
power  and  complexity. 

BOR'OUGH.  This  word  originally  de- 
noted a  fortified  city  or  tovm ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  given  to  such  town  or  village  as 
sends  burgesses  or  representatives  to  parli*- 
ment.  Boroughs  are  equally  such  whetlicr 
they  be  incorporate  or  not;  there  bdng 
several  boroughs  that  are  not  incorporated^ 
and,  on  the  contrary,  several  corporations 

that  are  not  boroughs. ^Bobouoh  Ebo- 

lisb,  is  a  customary  descent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  by 
which  they  descend  to  the  youngest  instead 
of  the  eldest  son ;  or  if  the  ovmer  leaves  no 
son,  to  the  youngest  brother.  The  custom 
goes  vrith  the  land,  although  there  be  a 
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dieviae  at  the  emnmoo  Utw  to  the  eontnrf . 
The  reaaoB  of  this  coatom  is,  because  the 
_  st  ia  presumed  in  law  to  be  the  least 
able  to  ftonie  fat  himselt 

BOS,  in  soolog7,  the  ceneric  name  in  the 
Linuean  aystem  for  all  antmala  of  the  ox 
tribe^  aa  the  bison,  buflhlo,  eoQimon  ox, 
mask  ox,  Ac  The  characters  of  this  genus 
are,  that  the  horns  are  hollow  and  turned 
iiovward,  bent  like  crescents,  and  smooth  on 
the  suHkce:  the  fore  teeth  are  eicht  in 
anmber,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth. 

BORSELXA,  in  mechanics,  an  instm- 
nent  with  which  ^ass  makers  contract  or 
extend  their  elasses  at  pleasare. 

BOft'RBLISTS,  in  ehoreh  history,  a  sect 
of  Chriatiaas  in  Holland,  (so  called  from 
Bond*  their  founder),  who  reject  the  use 
of  the  aaeramenta,  public  jnrarer,  and  all 
external  worship ;  yet  they  lead  a  very  ana- 

BOBS'HOLDER,  amonit  the  Anglo* 
Baxona,  one  of  the  lowest  magistrates, 
whose  authority  extended  onlj  over  one 
tithing  oonsistmr  of  ten  fomilies.  Each 
"'*^-gform^  a  little  state  of  itself,  and 
one  of  Its  most  respectable  members 
for  ita  head,  who  waa  called  a  bonbolder,  a 
termed  derired  from  two  words  aignilVinff 
a  "  auiety"  and  a  "  head." 

BOS'SAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  used 
for  asy  atone  that  haa  a  projeeture,  and  is 
laid  ron^  in  a  building,  to  be  afterwards 
carved  into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of 

arms,  Ac Bouagt  ia  also  the  name  for 

what  ia  otherwiae  called  r*»tie  tfork,  eon> 
aiatinf  of  stones  that  seem  to  project  be- 
yond the  level  of  the  building,  by  reason  of 
mdenturea  or  channels  left  in  the  Joinings. 
These  are  chiefly  in  the  comers  of  edifteea> 
aad  are  there  emied  ruttie  quoiiu. 

BOTANOMATfCT,  an  ancient  species 
af  divination  by  means  of  planu,  especially 
aage  and  fig  leaves.  Questums  were  written 
on  leaves,  which  were  then  exposed  to  the 
wbad,  and  aa  many  of  the  letters  aa  re^ 
aaaiBed  in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and 
being  joined  tograier,  contained  an  answer 
to  the  question. 

BOTANY,  that  branch  of  natural  history, 
which  treats  of  ^anta,  their  daaaes,  sub- 
divisions, genera,  and  species.  Various 
ayatema,  or  plana  of  arrangement,  have 
IweB  finma  time  to  time  proposed ;  but  the 
sexual  system  of  linmeus  is  at  present  ge- 
■enJly  received.  This  naturalist  has  drawn 
a  eoaunned  analogy  between  the  vegetable 
eeoBony  and  that  of  the  animal ;  and  haa 
diiiuJ  all  his  dasses,  orders,  and  genera, 
from  the  nmnber,  situation,  and  proportion 

of  the  parte  of  fhietifkatlon. We  ahall, 

however,  fbst  apeak  of  the  aATOXAL  ordera 
iaio  which  planta  are  diatinguiahed ;  vis. 
into  trwa,  tbe  atema  of  which  send  fbrth 
braaches  from  the  middle  and  tjpp ;  tkrub$, 
the  sterna  of  which  send  forth  branchea  fh>m 
the  bottom ;  and  k*rbi,  which  bear  flowers 
aad  seeds,  uid  then  die ;  if  th^  die  at  the 
end  of  one  year  they  are  callea  aaaaolv,  if 
at  the  end  of  two  years  biennialt,  if  they 
last  three  or  more  years  they  are  perenniaU. 
The  parte  of  planta  are  diatinguiahed  ge- 


neraDy  into  the  root,  the  atem,  the  bud,  the 
Itat,  the  inflorescence,  and  the  fhicttflca- 
tion.  The  root  is  the  ^art  thronrii  which 
the  i^ant  derives  nourishment  from  the 
earth.  The  ttem  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
plant  above  the  soil,  proceedinc  Arom  the 
root.  The  bud  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves, 
flowers,  Ac,  and  serves  as  their  hyber- 
naculum,  or  winter  receprtaele.  The  uqf  ia 
the  herbaceous  production  firom  the  as- 
cending stem ;  when  the  stalk  and  leaf  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished,  this  is  called  a  nrond,  aa 
in  the  palma  and  the  algB.  The  ^/faret- 
eenee  is  the  mode  of  flowering,  which  differs 
very  much  in  different  plants.  The  various 
parts  of  a  flower  are  arrangea  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  consisting  of  the  caljx  or  em- 
palement;  the  blossom  or  corolla:  stamens 
or  chives;  pistils  or  pointals;  seed  vessel  or 
pericarp:  the  seeds,  the  nectary,  and  recep- 
tacle, llie  ealfm  is  formed  of  one  or  mora 
green  or  yellowish  grren  leaves  placed  at  a 
small  distance  from,  or  dose  to  the  blossom. 
There  are  diflSerent  kinds  of  calyxes,  as  the 
perianthium  or  cup  near  the  flower,  in  the 
rose!— the  involucrum,  remote  from  the 
flower,  in  nmbelliferons  plants,  as  is  seen 
in  the  hemlock  and  carrot :— the  catkin,  or 
amentum,  as  in  the  willow  or  haxd : — ^the 
sheath,  or  spatha,  in  the  snow-drop :— the 
husk,  or  gluma,  in  wheat,  oats,  and  cBfTerent 
kinds  of  passes  :— the  veil,  or  calyptra, 
covering  tne  fructiflcation  of  some  of  the 
mosses,  and  resembling  an  extinguisher  :— 
the  curtain  or  volva,  surrounding  the 
stems,  and  attached  -to  the  pileus  or  cap, 
that  spreading  part  which  forms  the  top  of 
several  fungi,  and  covers  the  fhictification, 
and  which  in  the  common  mushroom 
covers  the  gills.  The  blotoom  is  that  beau- 
tifully coloured  part  of  a  flower,  which 
principally  attracts  the  attention.  It  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  petals,  or  blossom 
leaves.  When  it  is  united  in  one,  as  in  the 
polyanthus  or  auriculaj  it  is  termed  a  bios* 
som  of  one  petal,  but  if  it  be  composed  of 

many  parts,  it  is  th ''  '-  *"  -  *■* — om 

of  one,  tw<^  three,  <  fo- 
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m  more  than  can  easily  be  counted.  The 
seed-vessel,  in  the  newly  opening  flower, 
is  called  the  germen;  out  when  it  en* 
larges  it  is  termed  the  seed-vesseL  Some 
plants  have  no  appendage  of  the  kind,  and 
then  the  seeds  are  uncovered,  as  in  the 
dead  nettle ;  the  cap,  however,  generally 
incloses  and  retains  the  seeds  till  they 
ripen :  and  in  the  tribe  of  grasses,  this 
friendly  oflSee  is  generally  performed  by 
what  was  previously  called  the  blossom. 
The  part  to  which  the  seeds  are  aflbced 
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within  the  Ked-vetMl,  is  tmrmed  the  recep- 
tBdeof  theieeda.  iV«r<am«  are  those  parts 
in  a  flower  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  sweet  nectareoua  liquor.  The  tuhe 
of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  honejr-suekle, 
frequently  answers  the  purpose ;  but  in 
many  other  flowers,  there  is  a  peculiar  or- 
panixation  for  the  purpose.  The  reetptaeU 
u  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  Tarious 
divinons  of  a  flower  are  affixed.  Thus,  if 
you  pull  off  the  calyx,  the  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  the  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
vessels,  the  substance  remaining  on  the  top 
oi  the  stalk  is  the  refceptade. 

It  will  be  our  business  now  to  describe 
the  ABTiriciAi.  classilication  of  plants,  or 
texual  tjfttem  tfLiniututi  and  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a  clear  view  of  it  in  such  a 
summary  as  the  limits  of  our  work  afford, 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
scientific  character,  while  we  attempt  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  never  made  its  study  an  object  of  thdr 
attention.  Linnaeus  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
ftindamental  law  of  botany,  that  the  sexual 
paru  of  planu  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  grovrth  of  the  fruit,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  short,  that  no  other  system  of  clasufi- 
cation  could  possibly  introduce  order  into 
a  branch  of  natural  history,  teeming,  as  this 
does,  vrith  almost  endless  diversities.  He 
aco(Hdingly  divided  all  known  plants  into 
twentv-four  classes,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
stamens,  filaments,  anthers,  or  male  and 
female  flowers  in  each  plant,  as  f(dlows : — 

1.  Monandria,  plants  having  one  stamen. 

2.  Diandria two 

3.  Triandria three 

4.  Tetrandria four 

fi.  Pentandria    .....    five 
t.  Hexandri»     .....     six 

7.  Heptandri»    ....    seven  stamens. 

8.  Oetandria ei|^t  stamens. 

9.  Enntandri*     ....     mne  stamens. 

10.  Deeandtia ten  stamens. 

11.  Dodeeandria,  from  eleven  to  seventeen 


12.  leoMiMfrta,  many  stamens  inserted  in 

the  calyx.  [wards. 

13.  Polwandria,  twenty  stamens  and  up- 

14.  JHdpnawua,  four  stamens  in  one  flower, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 

15.  Tetradjfnamia,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 

than  the  rest. 

16.  MotuHMpkia,  the  fllaments  connected 

in  the  form  of  a  tube.  [tubes. 

17.  Diadelpkia,  the  filaments  forming  two 

18.  PofyadelpUa,  Uie  filaments  forming  se- 

veral parcels.  [tube. 

19.  8]fngene»ui,  the  anthers  formed  mto  a 

20.  G^nandriOf  the  stamens  standing  in  the 

style. 

21.  MonaeiOt  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant.       [plants. 

22.  Diceeia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

23.  Polpgamia,  stamens  and  pistils  separate 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others. 

24.  Crjiptogamia,  flowers  inconspicuous,  or 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  this  last  class  are  comprehended  the 


ferns  (filieet) ;  mosses  (miuei)  ;  hc»-wcc« 
(»lg«);  and  the  different  kinds  ot/kmgL 

The  Orden,  or  subdivisions  of  the  elasaes, 
from  class  1  to  13  indusive^  are  muked  br 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant;  as  awmofryiua,  where  there  is  bot 
one  oistil;  and  dimnia,  trigfniti,  tttrm§f- 
MM,  oc  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pis- 
tils. When  the  seeds  are  naked,  the  tcnn 
gymnotpermim  denotes  the  <vder:  when  con- 
tained in  a  pericarp,  ta^fiotpernam ;  when 
the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  siUque  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  they  are  termed  st/teidoM  and 
Mitftiosa.  In  most  of  the  other  dasses 
the  orders  are  marked  by  the  number  vi 
stamens  in  eadi  plant,  except  9gng«niaim, 
in  which  the  orders  polygttmta  cfiuiU*,  jw- 
Iggamia  tuperJlMa,  polggmmia/nutanemr  pt- 
Ipgamim  neeettaria,  axApolygamia  tegregatM 
mark  the  connexion  of  the  flower.  The 
next  division  is  into  Getura  or  fsmiUca,  eadi 
genus  uniting  together  all  those  plufts 
which  bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  Cunily. 
The  name  given  to  the  genus  is  the  name 
by  which  all  the  plants  of  that  £mily  are 
known:  thus,  the  genus  r9m  includes  all 
the  different  kinds  en  roses ;  $mlix  (which  is 
the  sdentiflc  name  for  willow),  every  kind 
of  vrillow ;  eonvolnnbu,  every  Und  of  bind- 
weed; and  eriea,  all  the  heaths.  The  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  marks  upon  whidi 
the  genera  are  founded,  are  always  taken 
from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  sonse 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  the  calyx,  petals,  seeds,  seed- 
vessds,  &c.,  whether  they  be  round  or 
heart-shaped;  whole  or  divided;  rough  or 
smooth ;  sin^e  or  many  :  and  the  like. 
There  is  only  one  more  division,  vis.  the 
Speciet.  Each  genus  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies, the  characteristic  marks  of  which  are 
formed 'upon  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
flower ;  and  some  name,  called  the  specifle 
or  trivial  name,  is  given  to  each  species, 
thus  characterised,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  suffldently  distinguishes 
each  particular  plant.  To  elucidate  tlus 
we  vnll  quote  the  words  of  a  botanical  es- 
sayist—" Suppose  that  yon  have  found,  and 
brought  home  from  your  walk,  a  delicate, 
blue,  bdl-shaped  flower,  called  by  some 
bell-flower,  by  others  Canterbury-bell,  and 
by  others  again  blue-bdL  Ton  naturally 
wish  to  know  by  what  name  this  plant  is 
distin|;uished  by  the  botanist,  what  name 
all  scientifle  men  in  every  country  have 
agreed  to  give  it,  that  you  may  be  at  no 
1ms  under  what  name  to  look  for  a  desciq^ 
tion  of  it,  or  how  to  communicate  to  others 
an^  observations  you  may  have  made  upon 
this  plant  yourself.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  examine  how  many  stamina,  or  how 
many  of  thpse  small  bodies  called  iu  an- 
therK,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bdl-ah^ped 
corolla,  or  blossom ;  you  discover  five ;  now 
run  over  the  classes  of  Linnseus,  till  yon 
come  to  that,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
five  stamina:  this  is  called  j)«it<aiufr/a, and 
you  therefoK  know  your  flower  to  be  ia 
this  class.    Next  look  for  the  pistiUum  or 
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mstilla,  of  which,  in  this  plant,  you  will 
find  only  one ;  thia  characterisea  the  fint 
order,  called  wum^gyniot  and  therefore  yonr 
plant  ia  in  the  claisa  ptiuandria,  and  coder 
mtonoppnia.  Ton  have  now  done  with  the 
atamina  and  piatilla,  and  muit  attend  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  ilower,  comparing 
them,  na  you  fp  on,  with  the  cluunftcters  of 
all  the  sepera  in  this  first  order  of  the  fiftii 
daaa.  The  calyx  too  find  to  have  five  di- 
Tisiona,  sharp,  and  not  quite  upright ;  the 
corolla  of  one  petal,  beU-shaped,  with  five 
defka,  close  at  the  hase;  sluiTelUng;  sec- 
menta,  broacL  sharp,  cpen  :  seed-vessels 
roundish,  of  three  or  four  cells  ;  all  which 
talliea  exactly  with  the  generic  character 
of  cmmpmoila;  this  therefore  is  the  genus, 
and  ^n  have  now  only  to  find  out  to  what 
speciea  yours  belongs.  The  leaves  nearest 
to  the  roota,  and  which  are  gencraUy  so 
tHomm  to  the  ground  as  to  reqnure  care  not 
to  leave  than  behind  in  gathering  the 
plant,  yon  will  find  to  be  round,  or  rather 
beart-ahaped,  or  sometimes  kidney  shaped, 
whOst  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  narrow 
and  stran-ahaped;  this  determines  the  spe- 
dea,  and  in  this  your  flower  agrees  with 
the  character  of  that  called  rotundtfolia. 
To«  have  therefore  now  determined  your 
plant  to  be  the  comjHmMla  rotund^oliOf  and 
yoa  msgr  read  all  the  descri|>tions  of  this 
plant  wtthout  a  doubt  as  to  iu  being  the 
aame,  and  may  describe  to  others,  where 
yoa  found  it,  when  you  found  it,  and  what 
dse  you  know  of  it,  vrithont.Any  fear  of 
coufounding  it  with  any  other  blue,  bell- 
ahaped  flower,  of  which  there  are  many, 
both  of  this  and  other  genera." 

BOTAB'GO,  a  kind  of  sausage,  made  of 
the  roea  ot  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the 
Mediterranean   coast  as  an  incentive  to 

drink.  

BOTRTOLITB,  in  mineralogy,  is  a  va- 
riety of  siliceous  bcmite  of  lime,  and  occurs 
in  botoyddal  concretions  in  a  bed  of  mag' 
netie  iron  ia  gneiss,  near  Arundel,  in  Nor- 
way. Iu  colours  are  gray,  reddish  white, 
ana  pale  roae-red :  and  form  concentric 
stripea. 

BOTRTOIDAL^  havinjs  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes ;  as  a  nuneral,  presenting 
an  Mjppegation  of  small  globes. 

BOT8,  a  species  of  smiul  worms  found  in 
the  intestines  of  horses,  and  are  the  larva 
at  a  kind  of  gad-fly,  which  deposits  its 
tfgB  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs,  generally  of 
tbe  fon-\eg»  and  mane,  whence  they  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed. 

BOTTOM,  in  navigation,  is  used  to  de- 
'BOte  as  well  the  channel  of  rivers  and  har- 
bours, as  the  body  or  hull  of  a  ship ;  thus, 
in  the  former  sense,  we  uj,  a  gravelly  bot 
tom,  dayey  bottom,  sandv  bottom.  &c..  and 
in  th«  latter  a  British  bottom,  a  Dutch 
bottom,  Ac 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  the  act  of 
borrowing  money  upon  the  keel  or  bottom 
of  a  ship;  that  is,  the  ship  itself  is  pledged 
as  aeeority  for  the  repayment  of  the  money. 
If  the  ship  is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the 
money ;  but  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is 
to  recdve  the  money  lent,  with  the  interest 


or  premium  stipulated,  althoagh  it  may 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

B0U6I E,  a  slender  flexible  tube  intended, 
for  introduction  into  the  urethra,  Bsqpha- 
gtts,  or  rectum,  when  those  passages  are 
obstructed  by  stricture,  or  other  disease. 

BOULDERS.  In  geologv.  detached 
masses  or  fragments  of  roelcs  detached 
from  their  native  localitr,  and  scattered 
about  upon  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth. 
Thev  are  also  called  "erratics"  and  "grey- 
heaas." 

BOULTINE.  in  arch'.tectnre  a  convex 
moulding,  placed  next  below  the  plinth  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital* 

BOURGEOIS',  a  small  kind  of  printing 
tyi>e,  between  longprimer  and  brevier.  The 
type  used  in  this  work  is  four  sixes  smallcf 
than  bourgeois. 

BOUTS-RIMES  (Fr.,  pron.  lee-rv-aia), 
a  term  for  certain  rhymes  disposed  in  or- 
der, and  given  to  a  poet,  together  with  a 
subject,  to  be  fllled  up  with  verses  ending 
in  the  same  word  and  same  order. 

BOW,  an  instrument  of  war  and  hunting 
made  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  material, 
which,  after  being  bent  by  means  of  a  string 
fastened  to  its  two  ends,  throws  out  an  ar- 
row with  great  force  and  velodty.  The  bow 
is  still  osed  as  a  weapon  of  oflence  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  or  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  in  Europe,  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  a  part  of  the  infantry  was 
armed  with  bows,  which  were  made  of  the 
yew-tree  or  ash,  and  were  of  the  heiacht  of  the 
archer.  For  several  centuries  the  long-bow 
was  the  favourite  national  weapon  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  laws  were  maoe  to  encou- 
rage the  use  of  it ;  the  parliament  under 
Henry  Till,  complained  of  the  disuse  of 
long  bows,  "  heretofore  the  safeguard  and 
defence  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread 
and  terror  of  its  enemies."  The  erostbow, 
or  arbalist,  was  a  common  weapon  with  the 
Italians,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
in  the  13th  century:  the  arrows  shot  firom 
it  were  called  quarrel*.  Of  the  power  of 
the  bow,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  vrill 
carrv.  many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated. Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow 
which  has  been  known  to  pierce  a  sted 
tarKet,or  apiece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick ; 
while  other  authorities  declare  they  have 
seen  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow  to  the  dis- 
tance of  600  yards.  [For  forther  remarks 
s<»e  ^re*«rf  .J-— Bow,  in  mechanics,  is  the 
name  of  severd  things  so  called  from  their 
curved  figure ;  as,  the  tumer't  bow,  a  pole 
fixed  to  the  ceiling  to  which  the  cord  is 
fastened  that  wheels  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned;  the  bow  of  a  aaddle,  the  piece  of 
-wood  on  each  side,  Idd  archwise  to  recdve 

the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  back. A  bow  is 

dso  the  name  of  an  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  sun's  dtitude; 
consisting  of  a  laige  arch  of  ninety  degrees 
graduate^  a  shank  or  staff",  a  shade  vane,  a 

aight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane. ^And  in 

music,  bow  is  the  name  of  that  weU-known 
implement  (consisting  of  a  round  stick 
furnished  vrith  hair)  by  the  means  of  which 
luced  from  riolins,  &c. 
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BCXWLDEB,  orB(yWLDEB.8TONB,  a 
roundisk  stone  found  on  the  leB-thore,  or 
in  the  channels  of  riven,  Ac^  worn  imooth 

by  the  action  of  water.^ ^In  g^logj.  the 

term  bowlder  ia  used  for  rounded  maaaes  of 
any  rock,  tranaported  from  their  original 
bed  by  water.  Large  bowlders  of  granite 
are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  recent  formations. 

BO'WLDEB-WALL.  a  wall,  generallT  on 
the  sea-coaat,  constructed  of  Iwge  pebbles 
or  bowlders  of  flint,  which   have  been 


BOWLI 
smooth 
P' 


rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

LS,  a  game  played  upon  a  floe 
grassy  surface,  used  solely  for  the 
^  and  denominated  a  bowling-green. 


BOX'JBBS,  a  kind  of  athlete,  who 
bat  or  contend  for  victwy  with  their  flsta. 
Among  the  Bomans  the^  were  called  jm- 
^ikt;  hence  the  appellation  of  pugilUtt  to 
the  boxers  of  the  present  day. 

BRACE,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber framed  in  with  bevel  jmnts,  to  keep  the 
building  from  awerring  either  way.  When 
the  brace  is  framed  into  the  principal  raf- 
ters, it  is  sometimes  called  a  •fntf.— — 
Bbacxs,  in  marine  language,  are  ropes  be- 
longing to  all  the  yards  of  a  ship,  except 
the  miten,  two  to  each  yard,  reerea  through 
blocks  that  are  fastened  to  pennants  at- 
tached to  the  yard  arms. To  brace  about, 

is  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  the  contrary 

tack. To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off 

the  lee  braces,  and  round-in  the  weather 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRA'CHI  AL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  arm ;  aa,  the 

brackial  artery. ^Bbachia'lis  is  panicn- 

lariy  used  for  a  thick  and  broad  muscle  of 
the  arm,  lying  between  the  shoulder-bone 
and  the  elbow. 

BRA'CHIATE,  an  epithet  for  having 
branches  in  pairs,  all  nearljr  horisontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

BBACHTGllAPHT,  stenography,  or  the 
art  of  writing  in  short  hand. 
'  BBACHTL'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  the  method 
of  expressing  anything  in  the  most  concise 


BRACHTPNiB'A,  in  medicine,  short  re- 
spiration at  small  intervals. 

BBACTEA.  or  B&ACTE,  in  botany, 
a  floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven  fUcrums  or 
props  of  plants.  It  differs  firom  other  leaves 
in  shape  and  colour,  and  is  generally  situ- 
ated on  the  peduncle,  so  near  the  corolla, 
as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  the  calyx. 

BRACTEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
fbr  plants  which  are  ftimished  with  brac- 
teoles,  or  little  bractes. 

BRAHIflNS,  or  BRAM'INS,  the  caste 
or  hereditary  division  of  Hindoos  peculiarly 
devoted  to  religion  and  religious  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  an^ong  the  Jews,  the 
priesthood  was  ordained  to  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  LevL  The  families  of  this  caste 
daim  peculiar  veneration  firom  the  rest,  and 
seem,  in  their  name  of  bramine,  to  daim 
the  merit  of  being  the  more  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma,  their  incarnate  deity. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  described  as 
very  corrupt  In  their  morals ;  while  others 


live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted 
to  superstition  and  indolence.  To  the  bra- 
mins  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  we  know 
of  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  wfaach  their  aacred  boiAa  are 
written. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  that  soft  white 
mass  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  aknil,  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  aense  terminate^ 
and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man  ia  sop- 
posed  to  reside.  It  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  connected  by  ddicate  veins  and 
flbres;  and  ia  divided  above  into  a  rif^t 
and  left  hemisphere,  and  below  into  six 
lobes.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain 
is  soft  and  vaacnlar,  and  is  called  the  eorti- 
eal  substance;  the  internal  ia  eaUed  the 
meduUarjf.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
brain  there  are  three  membranea:  the 
outer  one  called  «,the  dura  mater,  which  b 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic;  the  next  ia  the 
tentca  aracknoidea,  which  is  thin  and  nearly 
transparent ;  and  an  inner  one,  called  the 
pia  wtater,  which  ia  very  vaacular,  and  oovera 
the  whole  surfisce  of  the  brain.  It  ia  wtur- 
thy  of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  exactly  symmetrical  vrith  the  part 
opposite,  and  that  irregularities  in  ita 
structure  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

BRAN,  the  skins  or  husks  of  grain,  eape* 
daily  wheat  ground,  separated  from  Uie 
flour  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANCH,  a  shoot  firom  the  main  bonaii 
of  a  tree.  Also  several  thinga  similar  in 
figurer  as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's 
horn ;  the  branches  of  veins,  branches  m  a 
river,  &e. 

BRANCHUB,  in  ichthyok^y,  are  the 


.  or  or^s  of  respiration  anawering  to 
lungs  m  other  animals,  with  which  aS 


&  . 

fishes  ue  provided,  except  the  cetaceous 
tribe  and  tne  lamprey.  They  are  eight  in 
number,  and  serve  the  fish  to  take  in  and 
throw  out  water  vrith  the  air. 

BRANCHIOSTE'GIOUS,  an  epithet  for 
an  order  of  fishes  in  the  liinuKan  aystem, 
induding  such  aa  have  giUs  without  bony 
rays,  aa  thepipe  fish,  sucker,  ttof  iah,  Ac. 

BRANDl,  a  spirituous  and  inflammijilo 
Uquor,  extracted  from  wine  and  other  U- 
quors  by  distillation.  The  vrine-bnndy, 
made  in  France,  is  esteemed  the  best  m 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  vrine  is  mad^ 
and  pricked  vrine  is  used  for  this  purpose^ 
rather  than  good  vrine.  The  chief  brandiea 
for  fordgn  tnde,  and  those  accounted  beat, 
are  the  orandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochdle^ 
Cognac,  Blasois,  Poicton,  Touraine.  Aqjou, 
Nantes,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  Aa 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  good  qualities  of 
BritUk  brandy,  and  have  never  been  so  fbr- 
tunate  as  to  cUsoover  them,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  redpe  firom  Dr.  Ure. 
He  saya.  "the  following  formula  may  be 

i>ropo8ea  for  converting  a  silent  or  flavour- 
ees  com  spirit,  into  a  factitious  bran<^. 
Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch, 
add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  at  it 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  ai^ 
(crude  winestone)  dissolved  in  vrater,  a 
Uttle  acetic  ether,  and  French- wine  vinegar. 
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some  iHruised  French  phun^  and  flaTonr> 
•toff  from  Cognac;  then  distil  the  mixture 
with  a  gentle  fire,  in  an  alembic  fturnished 
with  an  afldtattv.  The  spirit  which  comes 
over  may  oe  cokrared  with  nicdj  burnt 
sugar  (caramel)  to  the  desired  tint,  and 
roog^iened  in  taste  with  a  few  drops  of 
tisctureof  catechu  or  oak-bark.  The  above 
recipe,  he  observes,  will  affSord  a  spirit  free 
from  the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used 
to  disguise  and  increase  the  intoxicating 
Mfwer  of  British  brandies;  one  which  may 
be  reckoned  as  iHioleaome  as  alcohol,  in 
any  ahmpe,  can  ever  be  1" 

BBAS8,  in  metallurgy,  a  fiictitious  com* 
poaad  metal,  of  a  yellow  colour,  consisting 
of  copper  and  about  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  xinc  It  is  more  fusible  than  copper, 
and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish:  it  is  malleable 
when  odd,  but  not  when  heated.  In  order 
to  combine  copper  moat  intimately  with 
sine,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  malleability, 
the  ingenious  process  of  eemenUtion  has 
been  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  is  performed  by  heating  in  a 
covered  pot  altonate  layers  of  copuer  in 
small  pieces,  with  sine  and  charcoal,  and 
*  '  the  fire  till  the  copper  is  tho- 
pngDMttA  with  the  sine.  The 
been  thus  described: — Melt  the 
nuxtnre  in  a  emcible  till  the  blue  flame 
is  seen  no  longer  on  the  Ud  of  the  crucible, 
and  when  com  a  fine  button  of  brass  ia 
fimnd  beneath  the  scoria,  wei^iing  rather 
more  than  the  copper  alone,  obtainable 
from  its  oxyde  without  the  calamine.  Brass 
is  so  ductile  Uiat  sieves  of  extreme  fineness 
are  wove  with  the  wire,  after  the  manner  of 
cambrie  weaving.— —Cobibthi am  Bbass 
has  been  fionons  in  antiquity,  and  is  a  mix* 
tare  of  gtdd,  silver,  and  copper.  L.  Mum- 
mina  having  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Corinth,  b.c.  146,  it  is  said  this  metal  was 
fiDraaed  tnm  the  immense  quantities  of' 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  with  which  that 
city  abounded,  and  which  by  the  violence 
of  the  conflagration  were  thus  mdted  and 
ran  together. 

BRAS'SICA,  Cabbaob,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nua (rT  the  tetmdjftuutia-nliquota  class  of 
plants.  This  well-known  vegetable  wss  as 
mneh  uaed  by  the  ancients  as  it  is  by  the 
moderns,  liie  principal  species  are  the 
brm»$tem  eieraee«,  or  common  cabbage; 
fcwMwa  uapiu,  wild  cabbage  or  rape;  rt^» 
ratwmdm,  or  turnip,  Ac. 

BBAUB07(IA,an  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  flve  years  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  snrnamed  Brauronia. 

BBAYU'BA,  in  music,  an  air  so  com- 
■osed  aa  to  enable  the  performer  to  show 
his  skill  in  the  execution  of  difficult  pas- 
sages. It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the 
atHB  <rf  execution. 

BRA'ZINO,  the  soldering  or  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brass,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be  very 
fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  saw 
are  to  be  braxed  together,  they  cover  it  with 
poherixed  borax,  mdted  with  water,  that  it 
saay  iaoosporate  with  the  brass  powder. 


which  is  added  to  it.  The  piece  is  then 
exposed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brass  is  seen  to 
run. 

BRA'ZINO,  the  soldering  together  of 
edges  ci  iron,  copper,  brass,  Ac,  with  an 
alloy  consisting  of^  brass  and  lin^  some- 
times with  a  little  tin  or  silver. 

BEAZIL'.WOOD,  the  Linngan  name  of 
which  is  c4uatpMa  erUtm,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco,  in  Brasil ;  but  it  is  also  met  with 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  tree 
is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty;  it  is  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  flne  polish ;  is 
pale  when  Mwlv  cut,  but  on  exposure  to 
theairisof  ared  cokmr.  The  juice  of  the 
Braxil-wood  is  made  use  of  for  dyeing  silk 
of  a  crimson  colour,  but  it  is  inferior  and 
less  permanent  than  the  crimson  obtained 
from  cochineaL  It  is  also  used,  in  combi- 
nation vrith  certain  mordants  and  alkalies, 
for  various  shades  of  red,  purple,  and  violet, 
in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  word 
brotil  IS  of  Portuguese  origin  (from  brtum, 
a  live  coal,  or  glowing  Are).  This  name 
was  given  to  the  wood  for  its  colour,  and 
It  is  said  that  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal  so 
named  the  country  in  America  on  account 
of  lU  producing  this  wood. 

BREACH,  in  fortiflcation,  a  gap  or  open- 
ing made  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a 
town  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  fiudlitate 
an  attack  upon  the  i>lsce.  The  breach  is 
called  praetteable,  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
aSotA  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  in  case 
of  an  assault.— ^3V>  repair  «  breach,  is  to 
stop  or  All  up  the  gap  vrith  gabions,  Am- 
dues,  Ac,  so  as  to  prevent  an  assault.—— 
In  law,  a  breach  is  the  riolation  of  a  con- 
tract.  Breach  qf  pound,  is  the  breaking 

any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained.^— 
Breach  qfprito*,  an  escape  by  breaking  out 


of  prison. 

BREAD,  a  preparal 
with   water,   fermented  with  yeast,  and 


ration  of  flour  mixed 


baked  in  an  oven ;  water  gives  flour  consis 
tency,  but  yeast  separates  the  parts,  and 
renders  it  bght  and  whol^aome.  In  the 
earliest  antiouity,  we  find  the  flour  or  meal 
of  pain  used  as  food;  and  by  degrees  the 
artificial  preparation  of  bread  by  proper 
fermentation  was  discovered ;  but,  from  all 
we  read,  it  would  appear,  that  for  many 
ages  the  meal  derived  from  the  bruised 
grain  was  merely  mixed  with  milk  and 
vrater,  and  a  tough  paste  was  made  into 
balls.  The  superiori^  of  wheat  to  all  other 
ferinaceous  plants  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  is  so  very  greatj  that  wherever  it  is 
successftdly  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is 
now  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  But  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  even  in 

r>at  nmilies;  and  in  the  reien  of  Charles 
barley  bread  was  the  usual  fDod  of  the 
middle  classes;  nay,  so  lately  as  a  century 
ago,  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  fed  on  wheaten  bread.  Thanks  to  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture  the  produce 
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of  ihe  whemt  crops  in  England  has  since 
that  time  been  more  than  trebled;  barley 
is  no  longer  used,  cxc^t  in  the  distilleries 
and  in  brewing;  the  use  of  oats  as  bread  ia 
limited  even  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and 
the  consumption  of  rje  bread  is  verr  incon< 
siderable.  The  process  of  making  bread  ia 
nearly  the  same  tnronghoat  Europe,  thoagh 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  varr 
with  the  fiurinaceoos  productions  of  dif- 
ferent cHmates  and  soils.  The  French,  who 
particularly  excel  in  the  art  of  baking,  have 
a  great  many  different  kinds  of  bread,  from 
the  iMim  bit,  which  is  the  coarsest  of  all,  to 
the  pain  moUet,  or  soft  bread,  made  of  the 
purest  flour,  without  any  admixture.  In  this 
country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  d^^rees  of 
purity.  Our  white  or  fine  bread  is  made  of 
the  purest  flour;  our  wheaten  bread  of 
flour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  finest  bran ; 
and  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  snb« 
stance  of  the  grain,  without  the  separation 
either  of  the  fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  Like 
the  French,  we  have  also  many  sorts  of 
small  bread,  in  which  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  incorporated;  but  our  Gallic 
noghbours  have  a  greater  variety.  "The 
object  of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  flour  into  one  homoge- 
neous substance  and  to  excite  such  a  vi- 
nous fermentative  action,  by  means  of  its 
saccharine  matter,  as  shall  duengage  abun- 
mr  m 


dance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it  fi>T  making 
an  agreeable,  soft,  succulent,  spongy,  and 
easilv  di^tUile  bread.  The  two  evus  to  be 
avoided  in  baking  are,  hardness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pastiness  on  the  other."— —The 
Adulteration  <tfBrtad,  by  means  of  alum,  has 
long  been  aprolific  source  of  evil,  inasmuch 
as  the  healtn  of  the  public,  and  of  children 
especially,  is  (^en  seriouslv  injured  by  it. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate,  that  to  discover 
this  pernicious  practice  no  chonical  skill  ia 
required:  on  macerating  a  small  piece  of 
the  crumb  of  new-baked  bread  in  cold 
water,  sufilcient  to  dissolve  it,  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  if  alum  has  been  used  by  the 
baker,  will  acquire  a  sweetish  astringency. 
Another  methtyl  of  detecting  this  adultera- 
tion consists  in  thrusting  a  heated  knife 
into  a  loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold;  and  if 
it  be  free  from  that  ingredient,  scarce  any 
alteration  will  be  visible  on  the  blade ;  but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  its  surface,  after  bdng 
allowed  to  cool,  will  appear  slightly  co- 
vered with  an  aluminous  incrustation.  Dr. 
lire's  diiections  for  discovering  the  pre- 
sence of  alum  in  bread  are  given  in  the 
following  words :— "  When  alum  is  present 
in  bread  it  may  be  detected  by  treatmg  the 
bread  with  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
water  first  through  calico,  and  next  through 
filtering  paper,  till  it  becomes  clear;  then 
diriding  it  into  two  portions,  and  into  the 
one  pouring  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytea,  and  into  the  other  a  few 
drops  of  water  of  ammonia.  In  the  former 
a  heavy  white  precipitate  indicating  sul- 
phuric acid  will  appear,  and  in  the  liUter  a 
light  precipiuteof  alumina,  redissoluble  by 
a  few  drops  of  s(dution  of  caustic  potash." 


He  farther  says,  "When  chaHc  or  Paria 
plaster  is  used  to  sophisticate  flour,  they 
may  be  best  detected  by  indncratiBg  the 
bread  made  of  it,  and  examining  the  ashes 
with  nitric  acid,  which  will  ttsscdve  tlie 
chalk  with  effervescence,  and  the  Paris 
plaster  without.  In  both  eases  the  eska- 
reons  matter  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
solution,  by  oxalic  add,  or  better  by  oxft- 
late  of  ammonia."  That  there  has  bees 
much  reason  to  com^ain  of  the  adnlteva- 
tion  (tf  bread,  partiduari^  in  times  (tf  sear- 
city,  or  whenever  the  hqch  pice  of  this 
grand  necessary  of  lifo  has  stuBukted  the 
cupidity  of  frandulent  dealers,  Acre  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  we  are  indined  to  bdisffs 
that  the  practice,  to  any  iiquzionB  extent, 
is  much  less  i»evalent  than  the  poUie 
suspect.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked,  and  the  foeegoing 
tests  are  at  least  worthy  of  insertion. 

BBEAD'-FEUIT-TBBE  (artoetorpmt  tn- 
eita).  It  appears  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered to  Europeans  by  the  ^reat  navigator 
Dampier,  and  is  indigenous  m  Otaheite  and 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  of  the  sice  of  a  large 
adaui 
to 


tree; 


;  the  leaves  broad,  Mid  of  a  dark  ^reen. 

The  fruit  is  appended  to  the  boughs  in  the 

of  apples,  and  of  d>out  tlM  sixe  of 


a  pound  of  bread,  indosed  with  a  tough 
rind,  which,  when  ripe,  turns  of  a  ydlow 
colour.  The  internal  part  is  jeUow,  soft, 
and  sweet.  The  natives  bake  it  in  an  oven 
till  the  rind  is  blaek }  and  this  being  scraped 
ol^  they  eat  the  inside^  which  is  then  whiter 
resembling  new-baked  bread,  having  nei- 
ther seed  nor  stone.  Some  of  the  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  India  islands,  whore  it  is  used  as  a 
delicacy;  and  w. .ether  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  podding,  it  is  oensidersd 
highly  palatable.  But  in  Otaheite  th» 
bread-ftnit-tree  not  only  supplies  food,  bat 
clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  baric,  consisting  of  a 
white  fibrous  substance  is  formed  mto  a 
kind  of  doth;  and  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BBElK'ERS,  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  suiiaee  of 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  white  foam,  and  beug 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring, 
very  different  from  that  of  waves  in  dcqp 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a  military  term, 
for  opening  the  trenches  a]»d  beginning  the 
works  fmr  a  siege. 

BREAK'WATEB,  the  hull  of  a  vessd 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  any 
erection  of  wood  or  stone  pla«ed  there  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  such  as  the 
Breakwater  erected  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

BREAST'PLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast,  which  formeriy 
was  deemed  of  great  importance  but  in 
modem  warfare  has  iisllen  much  into  dis- 
use.  In  horsemanship,  a  leathern  strap 

running  from  one  side  of  the  saddle^  across 
the  hone's  breast,  to  the  other, 
inf       ' 


BRlASr-PLOUGH,  a  sort  of  plough 
in  nneiAitp,  thb  AvaBAoa  consuxmoir  or  bbbab  rsa  mar  is  wot  a  rovnn. 
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wkiek  ia  drivtn  imwuA  by  the  breaat,  and 
isDBediii  paring  off  turf  firom  the  land. 

BftBAST.WHBEL,  a  watcr-wheeL  which 
receiTeB  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  ^yi^, 

BBBA8T'-WORK«  a  militanr  tenn,  for 
vorks  thrown  up  aa  hi^  as  the  breast  of 
the  bcaieged.  Also  a  sea  term,  for  the 
batoatrade  of  the  quarter  deck. 

B&BATH.  the  air  inhaled  and  expelled 
iBtheieepiratifmofaaiflDals.  A  bad  breath 
IB  oftea  caused  by  local  affections  in  the 
BBoath  <nr  windpipe,  but  more  freqnenthr  br 
earioQB  teeth,  and  by  many  kinds  al  tooi, 
as  enioos,  fte.  The  disagreeableness  of  a 
bad  breath  is  too  endent  to  require  com- 
ment ;  bat  we  have  not  yet  arriTcd  at  that 
reiaeineat  in  moral  legislation  which  ther 
have  reached  ia  Prussia,  where  a  bad  breath 
fiuraiahes  ground  for  a  divorce  1 

BBBCCIA,  or  Pon'mHO-sTOMB,  a  sent 
of  aggregate  earth,  oonsisting  of  fragments 
of  atones  united  by  some  common  cement. 

BREBCH  or  B&ITCH,  the  hinder  part 
of  a  gun,  from  the  cascabel  to  the  bore. 
Abo  a  sea  term,  for  the  angle  of  knee-timber 

'^B&eIcH'INO,  or  BEITCmNG,  a  rope 
■sed  to  seenre  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war, 
aad  prevent  them  from  recoiling  too  much 
ia  the  time  of  battle. 

BBEEIXING,  in  a  moral  sense,  denotes 
a  pereen's  deportment  or  behaviour  in  the 
emlonal  (rftees  and  decorums  of  social  lifo. 


In  this  sens^  we  sav,  well-bred,  ill-bred,  a 
'  'ireediaff.  &c    Lord  Shaftesbory 
the  wul-bred  nun  with  the  real 


philoeophert  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  one  is  formed  aeoording  to  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  good  entertainment  ot 
eompany ;  of  the  other,  aeoording  to  the 
atrieieat  interest  of  mankind ;  the  one  ac- 
eording  to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private 
atalioa ;  the  other,  aeonrding  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  in  nature.  In  short,  jfood- 
irssjiaf  is  pditeness,  or  the  union  of  those 
qpriiiMtions  which  constitute  genteel  de- 

pertwent. In  husbandry,   brmding  is 

that  part  which  eoasists  in  the  rearing  ol 
cattle  or  Uvo  stock  ot  different  kinds,  par- 
tiealarly  by  crossing  ot  mingling  one  spe- 
eioB  or  vanaty  with  another,  so  as  to  un- 


BBBBZE»  a  shifting  wind,  that  blovrs 
flram  sea  or  land  for  some  certain  hours  in 
the  day  or  night;  common  in  Africa,  and 
soaw  parts  of  the  Bast  and  West  Indies. 
The  sea  breese  is  only  sensible  near  the 
coasts ;  it  commonly  rises  in  the  morning, 
about  nine,  proeeeding  slowly  in  a  fine 
sasaH  black  euri  on  the  water,  towards  the 


BMMKi  u  moreascs  nadually  till  twdve, 
aad  dies,  about  five.  Upon  its  ceasing  the 
taad-tweese  commences,  which  increases 
tiU  twdve  at  night,  and  is  succeeded  in 

the  morning  hj  the  sea  breese  again. 

Bbbbbb,  in  bnck-making,  small  ashes  and 
cinders,  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of 
eoala,  for  the  burning  of  bricks. 

BBBVB,  in  musie,  a  note  of  the  third  de- 
gree of  lenfth.  It  is  equal  to  two  semi- 
breves,  or  when  dotted,  to  three:  the  former 


is  called  an  imperftet,  the  latter,  %p9r/9ct 
breve. 

BBEYET,  a  military  term,  exinressive  of 
nominal  promotion  without  aiiditional  pay  i 
thus,  a  brevet  mi^  serves  a  captain,  and 
draws  pay  as  such.  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  French,  signifying  a  royal  act 
gnmtinf^  some  fovour  or  privilege  {  as  6r«vrl 
vimeetUion. 

BRBTIA  YA'SA,  in  anatomy,  small  ye* 
nous  vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to 
the  splenetic  veins. 

BBBTIABT,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Bome.    Ori- 


ginally every  body  was  obliged  to  read  the 
breviarv ;  but  bv  degrees  the  obligation  was 
reduced  to  the  beneficiary  clergy  only,  who 
are  dqoined  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin 
and  ecclesiaatical  censures,  to  recite  it  at 
home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public 
In  the  14th  centurv  there  was  a  narti- 
cuhff  reserve  granted  in  favour  of  bisnops, 
who  were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions,  to  pass  three  days  vrithout  rehearsing 
the  breviary. 

BBEYIA'BinM,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a 
book  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  oontain- 
inr  an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
public  money. 

BBFyiATOR,  an  officer  under  the  east- 
em  empire,  whose  business  it  was  to  write 
and  translate  briefs. 

BREVIER',  in  printing,  a  small  kind  of 
type,  or  letter,  between  nonpareil  and  hour- 
g^is. 

BRETIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
mven  to  several  muscles,  on  account  of 
&eir  shortness. 

BBEXAN'TES,  a  smaU  kind  of  frog,  to 
the  blood  of  which  was  falsely  ascnbed, 
according  to  Galen,  the  virtue  of  restoring 
the  lost  uair. 

BRI'BEBY,  the  act  of  prevailing  upon 
any  individual  to  do  a  legal  or  illegal  act 
for  the  sake  of  reward. 

BRICK,  a  composition  of  argillaceous 
earth,  first  moistened  and  made  fine  by 
treading  and  rrindin|k  then  formed  into 
long  squares,  four  indues  and  a  half  broad 
and  nine  long,  and  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
or  in  a  clamp,  to  serve  as  stones  in  build- 
ing. The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
Endand  are  principally  |>2a««  bricks,  grey 
and  red  ttock»,wutrl/aeina  bricks,  and  cm<- 
Hng  bricks.  The  place  bricks  and  stocks 
are  used  in  common  walling;  the  marls, 
which  are  of  a  fine  vellow  colour,  hard,  and 
well  burnt,  are  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ing ;  and  the  finest  kind  (tf  msri  and  red 
bncks,  called  cutting  bricks,  are  used  in 
the  arches  over  vrindows  and  doors,  being 
rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  guaged  to  a  height. 
An  able  workman  will  make,  by  hand,  6000 
common  bricks  in  a  day.  The  use  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  is  of  great  antiquity;  they  are 
found  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  monu- 
ments, and  even  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  being  burned,  and  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  to  give  them  tenacity;  and 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  climate  they  acquired  such  hsrdness 
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M  to  haTe  lasted  for  lereral  thonaand 
yean. 

BBI'DEOROOM.  and  BRIDE,  the 
namei  given  to  a  newly  married  man  and 
woman.  Bnt  these  terms  are  appUed  to 
them  at  the  marriage  festival,  bemre  they 
are  married,  as  well  as  alter  the  ecremony ; 
and  the  true  meaning  is,  a  man  and  woman 
espoused  or  contracted  to  he  married.  The 
word  bridegmom  was  formerly  written 
Mdegeom,  the  last  syllable  being  derived 
from  the  Saxon  jwina,  a  man.  Groom  is  a 
Persian  word,  sisfoifyinp  one  who  has  the 
care  of  horses :  hence  it  appears,  that  by 
an  error  of  pronunciation  we  have  been  led 
into  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  the  on* 
ginal  word !  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
firom  her  father's  house  to  her  husband's  in 
a  chariot,  the  eveninar  being  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  to  conceal  ner  bmsbes :  she  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting 
on  one  side,  and  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  on  the  other :  torches  were  carried 
before  her,  and  she  was  entertained  in  the 
passage  with  a  song  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  thev  rode 
in  was  burnt,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  bride  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it. 

BRIDGE,  any  structure  of  wood,  stone, 
brick,  or  iron,  raised  over  a  river,  or  canal ; 
its  strength  depending  on  its  own  form,  its 
unyielding  materials,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  abutments.  Among  the  bridges  of 
antiquitjr,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent; it  was  composed  of  twenty  arches,  of 
a  himdred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
their  opening  from  one  pier  to  another  was 
a  hundred  and  sixty  feet :  the  piers  of  this 
fine  bridge  are  BtQl  to  be  seen  on  the 
Danube,  oeing  erected  between  Servia  and 
Moldavia,  a  little  above  Nicopolis.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
from  early  times.  The  most  ancient  bridge 
in  England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860;  but  the  ascent  is  so 
steep  that  none  bnt  fbot-passeneers  can  go 
over  it.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Stafford- 
shire, built  in  the  12th  century.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  arches,  and  is  1545  feet 
long.  Old  London  Bri^re  was  commenced 
in  1176,  and  was  encumDcred  with  houses 
for  a  long  period :  they  were,  however,  re- 
moved in  1758.  Among  the  great  architec- 
tural works  of  our  own  times  are  Waterloo 
and  New  London  bridges.  The  former  con- 
sists of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span 
each,  is  1250  feet  long,  and  has  a  fiat  snr. 
Csce  in  iu  whole  course.  The  latter,  which 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  finished  in 
1831,  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  153  feet  span,  and  the 
'  - -•        •   •      •  than  any  stone 


least  of  them  being  larger  t 


arch  of  this  description  ever  before  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure,  which  was  bult 
after  a  design  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
contains  about  120,000  tons  of  granite,  mea- 
sures 982  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments,  with  53  feet  of  roadway  between 
the  parapets,  and  cost  about  two  miUions 
sterimg.  There  are  several  cast-iron  bridges 
in  EngLsnd,  the  chief  of  which  is  South- 
virark-bridge,  over  the  Thames :  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  and  is  the  finest  iron  bridge 
in  the  wcndd. AupfluioM  Bridff«$,  Al- 
though pendent  or  bulging  bridces  have  by 
some  persons  been  deemed  a  modem  mven- 
tion,  we  find  that  the  use  of  them  ia  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries; 
thou^  the  scientific  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish those  of  recent  construction  may 
perhaps  be  sought  in  vain  among  them. 
The  most  remarkable  bridse  of  sunsenuon 
in  existence  is  allowed  to  be  that  built  by 


Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  Others 
also,  most  elegant  in  their  design,  and  ftilly 
answering  all  that  can  possiblylie  expected 
from  thrai.  have  been  recently  erected; 
vis.  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  at 
Hungerford  Market,  and  other  places.  In 
these  .the  flooring  or  main  body  of  the 
bridge  is  supported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
arch,  from  one  point  of  support  to  another. 
The  points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong 
pillars  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillars  the  chain  passes, 
and  is  attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive  frames  of  iron, 
firmly  secured  under  ground.  The  great 
advantage  of  suspension  bridges  consists  in 
their  stability  of  equilibrium,  in  conse- 
«^uence  of  which  a  smaller  amount  of  mate- 
rials is  necessary  for  their  construction 
than  for  any  other  bridge.  If  a  suspenaion 
bridge  be  shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equi- 
librium, it  returns  by  its  weight  to  its 
proper  place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens 
in  bridges  which  are  built  above  the  levd 

of  their  supporters. A  draw-bridge,  is  one 

that  is  fisstened  vrith  hinges  at  one  end 
ovlj,  so  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  np ;  in 
which  case,  the  bridge  stands  upright,  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  passing  tne  moat.— — 
A  bridge  qf  eommunteation  is  that  made 


over  a  river,  by  which  two  armies,  or  forts, 
which  are  separated  by  that  river,  have  a 

free  communication  vrith  one  another. 

A  Jloating  bridge  is  a  sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats,  covered  with  planks, 
which  are  solidly  framed,  so  as  to  bear 
either  horse  or  cannon.— —A  bridge  ^boate 
consists  of  a  number  of  common  boats 
joined  paralld  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet,  till  they  reach  across  a  river. 
They  are  then  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  passage  for  men  and  horses. 
We  may  here  observe,  in  oondusiou,  that 
in  military  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  in  this  and  various  other 
ways,  by  laying  planks  upon  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  such  other  buoyant  supporters  as 
readily  present  themselves. 


TBX  TIBST  CAST-IBOn  BBIDOB  BVXB  BBBCVBB  IS  THAT  IIBAB  COUIBBOOK-]>AI.B. 
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BRIDOON'  the  niaflle  and  rein  of  a  mili> 
tary  bridle,  which  aeU  independently  of  the 
Mtt  end  coxb  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nder. 

BRIEF,  in  law,  an  abrid|naaent  of  the 
client's  ease,  made  oat  for  the  instruction 
of  counsel  on  a  trial  at  law;  wherein  the 
case  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be  briefly,  but 

completely,  stated. Bri^,  in  mnsie,  a 

measnre  of  quantity,  whiui  contains  two 
strokes  down  in  besting  time,  and  two 

up. Bri^t,  ttpostolieal,  letters  or  written 

meaaages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to  princes 
or  magistrate^  respecting  matters  or  public 


BRIGA'DE,  a  party  or  dirision  of  sol- 
diers, either  horse  or  foot.  An  army  is 
dirided  into  br^ades  of  horse  and  briffades 
of  foot:  a  bri^ide  of  horse  is  a  body  of 
eight  or  ten  squadrons;  a  brigade  of  foot 
consists  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

BRIG'ANDINE,  a  land  of  ancient  de- 
fensiTC  armoor,  consisting  of  thin  jointed 
scales  of  plate,  so  arrange  as  to  be  pliant 
and  easy  to  the  body. 

BRIG'ANTINE,  a  smaU  Ught  Tcssd, 
which  can  both  row  and  saU  well,  being 
adapted  either  for  fighting  or  fqr  chase. 

BRIM'STONE,  the  vulgar  name  for  Svi.- 
rnvB,  [which  see.] 

BRINE,  is  either  native,  as  sea-water,  or 
the  water  flowing  from  salt  springy;  or 
artificial,  being  formed  by  the  dissolution 
of  salt  in  water. 

BRISTLE,  the  hair  of  swine,  which  is 
much  used  dt  brushmakers,  particularly 
that  imported  from  Russia. —^  fimfle- 
tkmped,  m  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  in 
the  shape  of  a  brutle ;  that  is,  shorter  than 


a  capillary  leal 
BRISTOL 


L-WATERS,  mineral  waters  of 
the  lowest  tooaparature  of  any  in  England, 
bong  the  fourth  in  degree  amongst  the 
waters  which  are  esteemed  warm.  The 
waters  of  Bath  are  the  first,  Buxton  the 
second,  and  Uatlock  the  third.  The  con- 
stitnent  parts  of  Bristol  water  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  Ume,  and  magnesia,  besides  the 
asuriatie  and  ritrioUc  acids. 

BRITAN'NIA,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is 
represented  on  their  medals  under  the  fi^re 
ofa  female  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  shield. 

BRITIN'LANS,  a  body  of  Augustine 
BSfHiks  who  received  their  name  from  Brit- 
ini,  in  Ancona.  They  were  distinguished 
by  their  anstenties  in  liring. 

BRI'ZA,  or  Qvakiko-Gbass,  in  botany, 
a  gernis  of  plants,  class  Mamdria.  There 
ve  several  species,  some  of  which  are  an- 


BROCADE,  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
raised  and  enriched  with  Aowcts,  foliages, 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  frincy 
of  the  merchants  or  manufiCcturers. 

BROCHETTE,  in  cookery,  a  particular 
mode  of  frying  chickens. 

BRODIUlC  in  medicine,  the  liqnw  in 
which  some  solid  medicine  is  preserved. 

BROGUE,  a  defective  pronunciation  of 
a  language,  particnlariy  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  speaking  English. 

BRO'KEI^  a  name  applied  to  persons 
of  several  and  very  different  professions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers,  stock- 
brokers, pawn-brokers,  and  brokers  who 
sell  household  furniture. 

BROME,  in  chemistry,  a  peenliar  snb- 
stance  obtained  from  the  bittern  of  sea- 
water,  or  the  washings  of  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed. It  possesses  the  bleaching  powers 
of  chlorine,  and,  like  that  substance,  is 
eminently  hostile  to  life ;  a  single  drop  of  it 
placed  upon  the  bill  of  a  bird  being  suffi- 
cient to  kill  it. 

BROME  GRASS,  a  sort  of  grass  much 
resembling  oats  in  the  stalk,  leaf,  Ac; 
whence  it  has  also  been  caUed  oat  g^rass. 

BRON'CHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which 

convey  the  air  to  the  lungs. Bronekiat 

OlatuU,  absorbent  ^ands  situated  at  the 

root  of  the   lungs. Bronekiat  Arteriet 

and  Veim,  those   which   accomiiany  the 
bronchiK  into  the  lungs. 

BRON'CHOCELE,  in  surgery,  atumonr 
arising  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
arising  ftova.  some  violence,  as  straining  in 
labour,  lifting  of  weights,  ftc. 

BRONCHOT'OMY,  in  surgery,  an  inci- 
sion  made  in  the  aspera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe, which  is  necessary  in  many  eases, 
and  especially  in  a  riolent  quinsey,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation  from  the  great  inflamma- 
tion or  tumour  of  the  puts.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  lary*gotomy  and  trache- 
otomy. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiqnity.  a 
place  underneath  the  floor  of  the  theatres, 
in  which  were  kept  brazen  vessels  fall  of 
stones  and  other  materials,  with  which  they 
imitated  the.noise  of  thunder. 

BRONTOL'OGT,  the  doctrine  of  thun- 
der, or  an  expUmation  of  its  causes,  pheno- 
mena, &c.  together  with  the  presages  drawn 
from  it. 

BRONZE,  a  mixed  metal,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  ancients  used 
bronse  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ; 
hence,  arms  and  other  instruments,  medals 
and  statues  of  this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  cabinets  of  antiquities.  The  modems 
have  also  made  much  use  of  bronse,  parti- 
cularly for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for 
casts  of  celebrated  antiques.  Bronxe  of  a 
good  quality  acquires,  by  oxydation,  a  fine 
green  tint,  called  patina  antiqua,  or  ttrugo ; 
which  appearance  is  imitated  by  an  artifi- 
cial process,  called  hronxing. 

BROOM,  a  shrub  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral  kinds,  having  a  papilionaceous  fiower. 


BRIZE,  in  agriculture,  a  term  for  ground 
that  has  lain  long  untilled. 

BRIZEVENT\  in  horticulture,  shelters 
on  the  north  side  of  melon-beds  where  walls 
are  wanting. 

BROAD'SIDE,  a  sea  term,  for  a  dis- 
Aarse  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 
——In  printing,  one  ftill  page  printed  on 
one  side  ot  a  whole  sheet  of  paper ;  of 
wlttch  aposting-biU  is  an  example. 

BBOAiySWORD,  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  chiefly  designed  (at  catting. 

BBnAtS   WAS  BITIBBB  IHTO  "bBITAHMIA  BOMAKA"  AHB  «*  BBITAKBIA   BABBABA."       [K  \ 
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which  becomes  a  thort  roundMh  iwelling 
pod,  containing  a  kidney-shiqied  Med  in 
each.  It  is  oaed  by  dyen  to  give  a  yellow 
colour. 

BEOWN'ISTS,  in  church  hiatory,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprung  up  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
long  known  under  the  denomination  of  In- 


deptndentt.  Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  bom  at  Northampton,  yet  his  name 
was  not  adopted  by  them,  but  rather  giTen  to 
them  by  thdr  aaversanes  as  a  nickname. 
They  equallydisliked  episcopacy  and  presby. 
terianism.  They  condemuM  the  solemn  ce- 
lebration oi  marriages  in  churches,  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a  political 
contract,  the  eonflrmauon  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  by  no  means  singu- 
lar, as  may  be  adduced  from  the  late  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  on  this  subject. 
They  also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
held,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be 
recited  as  a  prajrer ;  being  given  only  as  a 
model  upon  which  to  found  our  supplica- 
tions. Any  lay  brother  was  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  auer  the  sermon  to  reason  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  Ib 
a  word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate,  being  accountable  to  no 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  During  Elisabeth's  reign 
the  laws  were  enfcurced  against  them  with 
great  severitv,  and  accwdingly  many  re- 
tired and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  their 
church  flourished  nearly  a  century. 

BRUldAL,  the  vrinter  quarter  of  the 
year,  bM[inning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRU'TA,  the  second  order  of  animals  ci 
the  JfamauiUa  class,  who  have  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw ;  consisting  of  nine  genera, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  sloth,  rhi<> 
noceros,  ehphant,  &e. 

BRUHA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Bac- 
ebus  twice  a^ear;  vis.,  on  the  twdfth  of 
the  calends  of^March,  and  the  eighth  (tf  the 
calends  <^  December. 

BRUNFEL'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
shrubbv  plants,  natives  ot  the  East  Indies, 
named  by  Plumier  after  Brunfelsius,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  physician:  class  14  Did^na- 
sua,  order  2  Angiotptrmut. 

BRUliflA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
1  after  Cornelius  Bran,  a  traveller, 
fi    PeKtandriOt   order  1  Monogynia. 
Tt  various 
shrubs,  and  natives 

BRUXANEL'LI,aMalabartree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  diuretic. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  use  of 
reason,  or  that  acts  by  mere  instinct,  in 
which  sense  it  denotes  much  the  same  with 
beast,  and  comprehends  all  animals  except- 
ing mankind.  Philosophers,  however,  are 
fisr  fh>m  being  agreed  on  this  subject ;  some 
making  brutes  mere  machines,  whilst  others 
allow  them  not  only  reason,  but  immor- 
tality. Others  take  a  middle  coarse,  and 
allow  brutes  to  have  imagination,  memory, 
and  passion ;  but  deny  that  they  have  un- 


There  are  various  species  which  are  all 
IS,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 
:Uw 


derstanding  or  reason,  at  least,  in  any  de- 
gree eompazable  to  that  fd  mankind.  The 
sagacity  of  many  brutes  is  indeed  admira- 
ble ;  yet  what  a  prodi^ous  difference  is  there 
between  that  sagacity  and  tbe  reason  of 
mankind! 

BRT'ONT,in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  aie- 
«<m«-«|nip«a«sja  class  of  plants  t  the  flowCT 
of  whidi  oonsisu  of  a  sin^e  petal,  divided 
into  five  deep  itgautToXM  \  and  the  fhiit  is 
a  roundish  berry,  containing  a  few  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  rourib  or  white  bryony  is  a 
strong  irritating  cathartic. 

BUB'BLE,  a  bladder  in  water,  or  aveside 
filled  vkith  air. ^Bubblb,  in 


term  given  to  any  delusive  scheme  or  pro- 
ject for  raising  money  on  imaginary  or  false 
iwetenees ;  as  the  fomous  "  South  8eabab> 
ble,"  [which  see]  and  hundreds  since. 

BU30,  in  medicine,  the  name  tti  any 
tumour  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  partieu- 
lariy  in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELE,  in  medicine,  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin,  formed 
by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines  ot  omen- 

BUCANIER',  or  BUCCANEER',  aname 
nven  to  those  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly 
English  and  French,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  committed  the  moat  exces- 
cessive  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  The  name  had  been  aiven  to  the 
first  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  whose  woUt  employment  consisted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to 
sell  their  hides  and  flesh;  and  as  they 
smoked  and  dried  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  called  hueaneeriug,  they  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers. 

B  UC  A'O,  in  ornithology^  a  spedes  (^  owl, 
in  tbe  Phillipine  isles,  of  a  beautilhl  plum- 
age, and  sise  of  a  peacock,  but  remarkable 


BUCAR'DIA,  in  mineralt^,  a  atone 
shaped  like  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

BUC'CANAL-GLANDS,  in  anatomv,  the 
small  glands  of  the  mouth  under  the  cneek, 
vriiich  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCELATION,  in  medicine,  a  method 
of  stopping  an  luemorrage,  by  applying 
pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein  or  artery. 

BUCCELLA'BII,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  Greek  emperor^  appointed  to 
guard  and  distribute  tne  rauons  of  bread. 

BUCCITi^A,  an  ancient  musical  and  mi- 
litary instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modem  trumpet.  Hence  Bvccm atob,  or 
trumpeter. 

BUC'CINITE,  fossil  remains  or  petrifiM- 
tions  of  the  shells  called  ImeeitiMM, 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomv,  a  mosde 
of  the  cheek,  so  edled  firom  its  office  of 
forcing  out  the  breath. 

BUC'CULA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  cheeka. 

BUCENTAUB.  the  name  of  the  large 
vessel  which  the  Venetians  formerly  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea. 

BU'CEROS,  the  hombill  or  Indian  raven ; 
a  genua  of  birds  of  the  order  Pitm;  of  which 
there  are  several  species. 

THB  riBACIBS  OV  THB  BUCCABBBBS  CBASBB  BABLT  IB  TBB   18TB  CBBTVBT. 
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BUCK,  the  male  of  the  ftllow-deer.  In 
hi*  fint  year,  a  back  is  called  a  fawn  t  the 
seeondt  a  pricket;  the  third  a  aorel;  the 
fourth,  a  sore ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first 
head;  and  the  sixth,  a  great  buck,  llie 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  male  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit  tribes. 

BUCH'OLZITE,  a  recentlv  discovered 
mineral,  marked  with  black  and  white  spots. 

BUCKXER,  a  piece  of  defensive  armoar 
used  by  the  ancients,  conunonlj 

of  hides,  fortified  with  plates  of 

Buektert,  votive,  were  those  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  huns  np  in  their  temples,  in 
commemoration  of  some  hero,  or  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  victory  obtained  over  an 
enemy,  whose  bocklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy.— —Aiidfcfer,. in  naval 
kmgttage^  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
together  to  stop  the  hawser-holes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ship  taking  in  too  much  water 
in  aheavysea. 

BUCK'&AM,  a  sort  of  coarse  doth  made 
of  hemp,  gammed,  calendered,  and  dyed  of 
several  oourars.    It  is  used  in  drapery,  rar- 
to  be  kept  stiff  to  their 


ments,  ftc,  required  U 


BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem 
rdating  to  shepherds  and  rural  amdrs. 
Tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  buco- 


Ucs  are  those  of  VirpL 

BUD,  tfiat  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
It  ia  called  by  botanists  the  kybemaele,  or 
vrinter  receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  plants,  and  is  an  epitome  of  a  flower,  or 
of  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be  unfolded  the 


BUIXDING,  a  method  of  propagating 
fimit  trees.  The  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed;  and  in  these,  buds  of  other  trees  are 
inserted,  which  invariably  produce  the  same 
kind  of  tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  as  those  fhmi 
vHliich  the  buds  are  taken. 

BUDIXHISTS,  the  followers  or  worship- 
pen  of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  very 
ancient  religion  in  India,  which  afterwards 
spread  to  Japan,  Thibet,  and  China,  where 
it  exists  at  the  present  day.  According  to 
an  artidein  the  "Journal  des  Savans''  of 
1821,  which  dtes  the  Japan  Encyclopaedia, 
Boddha,  whose  histtmcal  name  was  Tsha- 
kia-muni,  was  bom  under  the  rdgn  of 
TshaO'Wang,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsheu,  1029 
■X.,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Mouwang, 
950  B.C.  His  disdple  Mahakaya  succeeded 
him.  and  is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of 
Buddhism;  but  a  regular  dynasty  of  suc- 
cessors fiUedthis  important  station  till  A.n. 
713.  Their  history  is  mixed  with  the  gross- 
est fables;  but  it  is  dear  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  reHgbus  exerdses  and  con- 
stant contemplation,  and  condemned  them- 
selves to  the  severest  abstLieuce.  Besides 
many  other  monuments  of  the  andent 
worship  of  Buddha,  there  are  two  particu- 
lariy  remarkable— the  nuns  of  the  gigantic 
temple  Boro-Budor,  in  Java,  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Pantsh- 
Pandn,  on  the  way  ftom  Guxerat  to  Malwa* 
Tradition  ascribM  these  astonishing  works 
of  andent  Indian  architecture  and  sculp- 


ture, which  far  surpass  the  skill  of  the 
modem  Hindoos,  to  the  Pandns,  the  heroes 
of  Indian  mTthology. 

BUDB  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  va* 
rions  forms  of  oil  and  gasburaers  contrived 
bv  Mr.  Guroev,  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  maintain  eombustion 
by  means  of  a  supply  of  oxygen  gas  to  the 
boraer,  by  which,  with  oil  or  naphtaliscd 
ns,  an  intense  light  may  be  commanded. 
The  expenditure,  however,  is  quite  incom* 
patible  with  its  economical  adoption^. 

BUDG'ET,  the  name  siven  to  the  aonnai 
statement  made  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
of  the  public  finances. 

BUrPALO,  in  soology,  the  BO0  inbahu 
of  LinnKus,  an  animal  of  the  ox-kind,  with 
very  large,  crooked,  and  resupinated  horos. 
It  is  found  in  most  of  the  wanner  eoantries 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

BUFPER8.  Elastic  cushions  attached 
to  railway  carriages  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  shock  when  one  carriage  is 
pushed  against  another.  They  are  usually 
formed  of  horsehair  covered  with  leather ; 
but  may  consist  of  strong  iron  springs,  or 
of  vulcanised  caoutchouc.] 

BUF'FO,  the  Italian  fbr  a  singer,  or 
actor,  when  he  takes  the  humorous  part  in 
comic  operas,  &c. 

BUFFO'NIA,in  botany,  a  gennsof  idants 
of  the  tetandria-ditfynia  dais,  callea  after 
the  naturalist  Buffon. 

BUFFET'  was  andently  a  little  apart- 
ment separated  firom  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  slender  wooden  columns,  for  the  dispos- 
ing of  china,  glass,  &c. 

BU'FONITES,  or  Bnroifivs  Liris,  in 
mineralogy,  a  sort  of  stone  sud  to  have 
been  found  In  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  hence 
vulgarly  called  toadatmu. 

BUG,  a  troublesome  and  disgnsting^  id- 
sect  that  infests  beds,  Ac.  It  is  the  timat 
lectvJariiu  of  LinnKUS.  The  destruction 
of  bugs  may  be  effected  by  a  solution  of 
corrosive  suolimate  in  water,  or  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  solution  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  to  every  crevice  where  it 
IS  possible  the  insects  can  lodge. 

BU'GLOSS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to 
several  very  distinct  genera  of  plants,  as 
the  anchusa,  lycopsis,  and  asperugn). 

BUHR'STONE,  or  BURR'STONE,  a 
sub-species  of  silex  or  quartz,  occurring  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  bvt 
containing  many  irregular  cavities.  It  fa 
used  for  millstones. 

BUL,  in  the  andent  Hebrew  chronology, 
the  dghth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  second  of  the  dvil  year;  it  has  since 
been  called  Marshevan,  and  answers  to  our 
October. 

BULB,  or  Bin.BoiT8  Boot,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  plants,  expresses  a  root  of  a  round 
(HT  roundish  figure,  and  usually  f^imished 
with  fibres  at  its  base.  The  bulb  under 
ground  is  what  the  bud  is  upon  the  stem 
or  branches,anhybemade  or  winter  recep- 
tacle of  a  future  plant,  containing  the  plant 
in  embryo,  protected  by  a  rind  of  scales,  &c 
Bulbous  rooU  are  said  to  be  aolid,  when 
composed  of  one  uniform  lump  oi  matter, 
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M  in  the  tulip;  tunieated,  when  formed  of 
multitades  of  coats,  lurrounding  one  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  onion;  sqnamote,  or  aealjf, 
when  composed  of  lesser  flakes,  as  in  the 
Uly;  duplicate,  when  there  are  onlr  two  to 
each  plant ;  and  aggregate,  when  tnerc  is  a 
congeries  of  sudi  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULIM'IA,  or  BU'LIMY,  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  insa- 
tiable and  perpetual  appetite  for  food. 

BULK'  HEADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a  ship,  by  which  one  part  is  diridcd  ttova. 
another;  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room, 
bread-room,  he. 

BULL,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the 
female. In  astronomy,  the  constellation 


Tanms.— Also,  an  edict  or  mandate  issued 
by  the  Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  bulla,  a 
leaden  or  gold  seaL 

BULliAf  in  antiquity,  a  small  round 
ornament  of  gold  fxt  silver,  worn  about  the 
neck  or  breast  of  the  childivn  of  the  nobi- 
lity till  the  age  of  foxirteen. In  concho- 

log7>  ii  genus  of  testaeeous  animals,  class 
vervnee,  order  tettaeea. 

BUL'LATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  faVnm  hMatutu,  a  leaf  havinff  pota- 
bcrances  on  its  surfiice  resembling  obsters. 

BULL'-DOG,  a  dog  of  English  breed,  so 
called  from  his  property  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

BULL'ET.  a  leaden  ball  with  which  small 
fire  arms  are  loaded, 

BULL'ETIN,  an  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  or  matters  of  general  inte- 
rest. 

BULL'-FIGHT,  an  entertainment  for- 
merlir  frecnient  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
which  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULL'-FROG,  a  remarkable  species  of 
the  fkog  in  North  America,  so  oilled  be- 
cause its  voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing 
of  an  ox. 

BULL1TE,  in  conchology,  a  petrified 
shell,  or  the  fossil  remains  m  shells,  of  the 
genus  India. 

BULL'ION,  nncoined  gold  or  silver  in 
the  mass.  Those  metals  are  called  so, 
either  when  smelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  mdted  down  in 
bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BULL^S-ETE,  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye.  at  which 
archers  shoot  by  way  of  exercise.— —In 
astronomy,  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constdlation  Taurus.— ~ 
Among  seamen,  a  small  obscure  doud, 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate ftwerunner  of  a  great  storm  at  sea. 

It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent 

reflectors  set  into  the  posts  or  decks. 

BUL'WABK,  in  fortification,  a  mound  of 
earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 

formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  &c. ^The 

word  is  also  used  figuratively,  as  "  the  Bri- 
tish nary  is  the  nation's  bulwark." 

BUir-BOAT,  a  sort  of  wherry  used  about 


harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  Ac,  for  sale 
to  ships  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUNGALOW,  an  Indian  name  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roof  such  as  n  pecu- 
liar to  the  country. 

BUNT,  a  sea  term,  the  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow, 
that  the  sail  may  gather  more  vrind. 

BUNTINB,  or  BUNTING,  the  thin 
woollen  stuff  of  which  the  coknurs,  or  flags 
and  signals,  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  entberua,  remarkable  for  the  shape 
of  iu  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
forming  a  sharp  angle  bending  inwards 
towards  the  lower. 

BUNTLINES,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve  to  force  up  the  bunt 
of  the  sail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUOT,  a  short  piece  of  wood  or  dose 
hooped  barrd  fostcned  by  a  rope  to  the 
anchor,  to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is 
also  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  by  a 
chain,  serving  to  point  out  dangerous  places. 
A  Life-huoy  is  intended  to  keep  a  per- 
son afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as 
anybody  foils  overboard,  and  a  light  may  be 
attached  to  it  if  the  accident  happens  by 
night.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  eadt  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinaij  siied  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  support 
one  man  standing  upon  them. 

BU'FHAGA,  or  BBBf>SATBB,  in  orni- 
thology, a  bird  of  the  order  pie»,  found  in 
Africa.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  aUghta 
on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picks  holes  in 
them  to  get  at  the  larvs  of  the  gad-fly,  on 
which  it  lives.      

BUPHTHALlfXTH,  or  Ox-btb.  in  bota- 
ny, a  genus  of  plants,  dass  19  Sfngemeeiu, 
order  2  Polygamia  tmperjlua.  There  are 
many  species,  and  are  all  either  annuals  or 
shruos.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  flowers  have  to  the  eye  of 
an  ox. 

BUPHTHALIfUS,  in  medicine  a  dis- 
eased enlanrement  of  the  eye. 

BUPBESTIS,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
of  the  coleopterous  order,  remarkable  for 
the  briUiancv  of  its  colours,  which  emulate 
the  polish  of  the  finest  metals ;  but  it  bitea 
severely  and- has  a  nauseous  scent. 

BUR'DEN,  the  contenU  of  a  ship;  or 
the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 

carry. The  bnrde»  qf  a  tong  is  that  part 

which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stanxa. 

BUREAU',  in  its  primaf^  sense  is  adoUa 
covering  a  uble ;  next  n  wnting-table ;  and 
afterwards  used  to  signify  ^e  chamber 
of  an  officer  of  government,  and  the  body 
of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  usag^e  of  France,  the  eham- 
oer  of  deputies  was  divided  into  9  bureaus, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
designated  by  lot :  and  each  bureau  dis- 
cusMd  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
chamber  separately. 

BUBTGAGB,  an  andent  tenure  in  bo- 
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roafflk*,  whereliy  the  inluibitaiiti,  by  cbb- 
iam,  bold  their  lands,  &c.  of  the  king;,  or 
other  Bupm<»  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent.  A  dwelling  house  in 
a  boi-oagh,  was  also  formerly  caUed  a  bur- 

^BUB'GESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  boron^h, 
or  one  who  possesses  a  tenement  therein. 
In  other  conntriea,  burgess  and  eititen  are 
used  aynoDymously ;  but  with  us  they  are 
distinguished,  bnrgesa being  ordinarily  used 
for  the  representative  of  a  borough-town  in 
paiiiament, 

BUR'GLABT.  in  hiw,  the  breaking  and 
enterh^r  the  dwelling  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  some 
fefony,  whether  the  fdonious  intent  be  put 
in  execution  or  not.  The  like  offence  com- 
mitted .by  day,  is  called  house-broking. 

BUB'GOMASTER,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Oermany.  The  authority  of  a  burgo- 
master resembles  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
London. 

BURLETTA,  a  light,  comic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Italian  burlare,  to  jest. 

BURN'ING,  the  action  of  fire  on  some 
pabninm,  or  fuel,  hj  which  the  minute 
parts  thereof  are  put  mto  a  violent  motion, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  the  natnre  of 
fire  themsdves,  fly  off  m  orbem,  while  the 
rest  are  dissipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or 
reduced  to  ashes. 

BURNING-GLASS,  a  lens  which  unites 
the  rays  of  light  that  fUl  upon  it,  in  so 
narrow  a  space  as  to  cause  them  to  kindle 
any  combustible  matter  coming  in  their 
waiy.  The  lenses  used  for  this  purpose  are 
nnovlly  convex  on  both  sides,  by  which 
the  rays  are  brought  upon  a  point  with  the 
greatest  fbree,  in  consequence  of  the  short- 

neaa  of  their  focal  distance. Buminff 

Mimn,  or  Specula,  are  concave  reflecting 
snrfoces,  which  carry  the  rays  of  light  by 
reflection  to  the  common  centre.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archi- 
medes and  Proclus  are  ftmona.  By  the 
Ibnner,  the  Roman  navj  was  set  on  fire 
and  consumed,  at  the  dutance  of  a  bow- 
ahot ;  and  by  the  latter,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  the  navy  of  Yitellius,  while  besieging 
Bvzantium,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  By  means 
of  a  mirror  made  by  VUlette,  a  French 
artiat  of  Lyons,  a  sixpence  was  melted  in 
aeven  minntea  and  a  half:  and  a  halfyenny 
in  sixteen  minutes.  This  mirror  was  47 
inches  vride^  and  ground  to  a  sphere  of  76 
inches  radius ;  so  that  its  focus  was  about 
38  inches  fttmi  the  vertex.  Its  substance 
waa  a  composition  of  tin,   copper,   and 

^BSS. 

BUHIN,  an  instrument  used  for  engrav- 
ing on  copper  or  steel  plates. 

BURREL-SHOT,  small  shot,  nails,  pieces 
of  aii  iron,  Ac  put  into  cases,  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  ordnance. 

BVR'SM  "ilVCCySM,  in  anatomy,  bags 
which  secrete  a  mucous  ikt  that  serves  to 
lobricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 

BURSA'RII,  in  arcluBology,  stipendiary 


acholars  who  lived  upon  the  burse,  or  joint- 
stock  of  the  college. 

BURSE,  BUR^SA,  or  BASIL'ICA.  an 
exchange,  or  place  of  aieeting  for  mer- 
chants to  consult  on  matters  of  tnde,  md 
to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange. 

BUSH-HARROW,  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harronring  grass  lands,  and 
covering  grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in 
which  bushes  are  interwoven. 

BUSH'MEN,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  vrild  and  ferocious  inhabitants  ci 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians :  also  a  sort  of  leather 
stocking  serving  the  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO,  in  sculpture,  denotes 
the  figure  or  portrait  of  a  person  in  reliev<k 
showing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
stomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  vtt.  The 
stomach  and  shoulders  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  bust.  The  term  is  also  used  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  torao  or  trunk  of  the  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTARD,  a  large  species  of  fowl  of 
the  Grallic  order.  It  runs  fast,  and  takes 
flight  with  difficulty.  It  inhabits  England, 
but  the  breed  is  nearly  extirpated. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  pile 
on  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans 
used  to  be  burnt.  Hence  Bustva'kii  were 
gladiators  who  fought  about  the  bustnm 
of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  his 
obsequies. 

BUTCH'ER-BIRD,  a  spedes  (tf  the 
shrike,  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  towards 
the  little  birds  which  it  kills. 

BUT'TER,  a  fat  unctuous  substance 
procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  by  churn- 
ing. This  kind  of  oil,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  distributed  through  all  the  substance  of 
the  milk  in  very  small  particles,  which  are 
interposed  between  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  among  which  it  is  suspended  bv  a 
slight  adherence,  but  without  being  dis- 
solved. It  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
oil  in  emulsions ;  hence  the  same  whiteness 
in  miUc  and  in  emulsions;  and  hence,  by 
rest,  the  oily  parts  separate  from  both  these 
liquors  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  cream. 
It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  butter ;  their  poets 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  yet  are  fre- 
quently speaking  of  milk  and  clieese.  The 
Romans  used  butter  no  otherwise  than  as 
a  medicine,  never  as  a  food.— —Butter  is  a 
name  given  in  old  books  of  chemistry  to 
several  metallic  muriates,  on  account  of 
their  texture  when  newly  prepared.  Hence 
there  are  the  butters  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  and  tin.  Thus,  butter  of  anti- 
mony is  a  compound  of  antimony  and  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  and  is  a  muriate  of 
antimony,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

BUTTERBUR,  a  plant  with  a  floscnlar 
'flower,  consisting  of  many  florets. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  FAPIL'IO,  aeenus  of 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  nundred 
species.  Curious  and  elegant  as  they  are, 
this  is  the  last  state  of  the  varied  existence 
of  the  same  creature ;  first  in  the  grub,  or 
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eateriMllar  fono,  in  which  it  emeri^  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  a  former  generaUon :  the 
grub  then  passes  into  an  insensible  state, 
called  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia,  in  Which  it 
continues  some  weeks  or  months,  having 
neither  legs,  wings,  nor  motion:  at  leittth 
the  case  is  bnrst,  and  moths  and  butterflies 
emerge,  which  pass  a  short  and  fluttering 
existence,  during  which  they  lay  e^^  for 
future  successions  of  the  same  kind. 

BUTTER-MILK,  a  kind  of  serum  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 

BUTTER-WORT,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  a  distinct  genus  of  plants, 
called  pinffuieula. 

BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  houses  of 
'noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belon^ns  to  the 
butler,  where  he  keeps  the  utensils  oelong- 
ing  to  his  office. 

BUTTOCK  tf  a  $hip,  is  that  part  of  her, 
which  is  her  breadth  right  a-stem,  from 
the  Uck  upwards ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to 
have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  built,  broad  or  narrow  at  the 
transom. 

BUTTONS.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
tons is  an  art  which  gives  employment  to 
numerous  persons,  and  constitutes  many 
distinct  trades.  The  most  durable  and  or- 
namental buttons  are  made  of  various 
metals,  generally  polished,  or  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  thin  wash  of  some  more 
valuable  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
Horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  also  used 
for  buttons,  which  are  sometimes  plain,  but 
more  frequently  covered  vrith  silk,  mohair, 
thread,  or  other  ornamental  materials.  It 
is  impossible,  consistent  with  our  limits,  to 
describe  the  processes  by  which  the  various 
kinds  of  buttons  are  made :  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  whatever  in  which  greater  in- 
genuity is  exercised,  nor  in  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  artisan  have  been  crowned  with 
more  complete  success. 


BUX'US,  the  box-tree,  of  whidi  there 
are  three  species :  1.  the  arioreten*,  vriUi 
oval  leaves ;  2.  the  anffutttfoUo,  with  narrow 
leaves;  3.  the  $nfrutico»»,  commonly  used 
for  bordering  of  lower-beds.  The  two  first 
sorts,  when  suffered  to  grow  in  a  natural 
manner,  are  deciduous  shmbs  of  a  very 
elegant  figure.  There  were  finrmerly  large 
trees  of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Drar- 
king  in  Surry.  Boxwood  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefore  cwable  of  being 
wrought  vrith  great  neatness  bv  the  tumor. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  reasons  by  engravers 
on  wood. 

BU'ZE;  a  wooden  or  leaden  ^pe  to  con- 
vey the  air  into  mines. 

BT'-LAWS,  or  BY'E-LAWS,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  vi 
a  city,  court,  or  other  community,  made 
bv  the  general  consent  oi  the  members. 
All  by-hws  are  to  be  reasonably  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advan- 
tage of  any  i»articnlar  persona,  and  most  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  beini 

BUZ'ZARD,  a  rapacious,  but 
bird,  of  the  hawk  kind. 

BTS'SOLITE,  a  scarce  mineral,  ocewing 
in  very  delicate  filaments,  short,  fiexible, 
and  elastic  The  colour  is  olive  green,  and 
their  lustre  rather  silky. 

BYS'SUS,  in  botan]r>  a  genus  of  roosaes, 
consisting  of  plain,  simple,  capillary  fila- 
ments. The  byssi  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
confervK ;  from  which,  however,  they  differ, 
as  consisting  of  finer,  shorter,  and  more 
tender  filaments,  and  not  growing  in  wate^ 

as  the  confervK  do. ^Btssus,  a  fine  linen 

among  the  ancients,  procured  from  India. 
Also,  that  fine  Emtian  linen,  whereof  the 
tunics  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made. 

BYZANTINE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  valne  of 
151.  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byxan- 
tium.  Also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  portain- 
ing  to  Byzantium,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace^ 
situated  on  the  Bosphoms. 


C,  the  third  letter,  imd  second  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  k  before 
the  vowels  a,  o,  and  «,  and  like  •  before  e, 
t,  and  y.  Before  k  it  has  a  peculiar  sound,  m 
in  chuice,  chalk ;  in  chord  and  some  other 
words,  it  is  hard  like  k ;  but  in  many  French 
words  it  is  soft  before  k,  like  «,  as  in  chaise, 
chagrin,  &c.  As  a  numeral  C  stands  for 
100,  and  CC  for  200,  &c. ;  as  an  abbreviation 
it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  Anno  Christi, 
or  Ante  Christum ;  also  for  Companion,  as 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  And  in 
music,  C  after  the  cliff,  is  the  mark  of 
common  time. 

CAA'BA,  or  CAA^BAH.  properly  signifies 
a  square  building;  but  is  particularly  ap- 

J  lied  by  the  Mahometans  to  the  temple  of 
lecca,  built,  as  they  pretend,  by  Abraham, 


and  Ishmad  his  ton.  It  is  towards  this 
temple  they  always  turn  their  iaces  when 
they  pray,  in  wliatever  part  of  the  world 
they  happen  to  be.  This  temple  eigoys  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals; but  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the  devout  Mna- 


8uIman8,who  pay  so  great  a  veneration  to 
It,  that  they  bdieve  a  sin^e  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  vrithout  any  particular  act  of 


devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a  Vhole  year,  in  any 
other  temple. 

CAA-A'PIA,  in  botany,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Dorateiua  Braxilietui*  of  LinuKus, 
with  which  the  natives  cure  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
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CAA-OTIA,  in  botany,  the  Hypericum 
hmeeifenm,  a  Brazilian  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  emits  a  jniee  which  when  dried  re- 
semblea  gamboge. 

CAB,  an  oriental  dr^  measore,  equal  to 
nearly  three  Eng^h  pmts  com  measture. 

CABAL',  denotes  a  number  of  persons 
united  in  some  close  design,  and  is  some- 
times used  synouTmously  with  /oefum. 
This  term  was  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
Charles  II.,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their 
respective  names,  Tis.  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 

CAB'ALA,  a  mysterious  kind  of  science 
nretended  to  have  been  delivered  by  reve- 
lation to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our  times; 
serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
both  m  nature  and  scripture. 

CAB'ALLINB,  (firom  euMhui)  pertain- 
ing to  a  horse;  as,  taballime  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  a  medicine  given  to  horses. 

CAB^AGB-TKEE,  the  cabbage-palm,  a 
speoes  of  Areca,  which  grows  with  a 
strai^  stem  to  the  height  of  180  or  200 
feet.  Its  branches  grow  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  on  the  top  grows  a  snow-white 
substance,  called  cabbi^  which  is  eaten 
with  meat,  like  other  vegetables.  The  fibres 
(rfthe  leaves  are  used  tat  making  nets  and 


caRji 


CABIN,  the  apartment  in  a  vessel  for 
the  officers  and  superior  passengers.-— 
Cabin  paatenger*  are  those  who  pay  for  ac- 
commodations in  the  cabin,  in  distinction 
from  dedc  or  steerage  passengers. 

CAB'INET,  a  select  apartment  wt  apart 
for  writing,  studying,  or  preserving  any 
thing  that  is  precious.  Hence  we  say,  a 
cabinet  of  paintings,  curiosities,  &c.^— 
Also,  the  closet  or  private  room  in  the  royal 
palace,  where  councils  are  held;  likewise 
the  ministers  of  state  who  are  summoned 
to  attend  such  councils. 

CA  BI' BI,  certain  deities  greatly  venerated 
b^  the  ancient  Pagans  in  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia, who  were  supposed  to  have  a  par- 
tienlar  inflaence  over  maritime  affairs. 

CADLE,  a  large  strong  rope  or  chain, 
vaed  to  retain  a  vessd  at  anchor.  In  the 
nae  of  the  cable  there  are  many  sea  phrases. 

CAIKyCHED,  or  CABCrSSE,  in  he- 
raldry, having  the  head  cut  dos^  so  as  to 
have  no  neck  left. 

CABOaSB,  the  cook-room  ot  kitchen  of 
a  shin.  It  also  ngnifies  the  box  that  covers 
the  ehimney  of  a  ship. 

CAB1JKB,  a  Braalian  bird  of  the  owl 
kind,  of  a  beautifnl  lm>wn  colour  spotted 
with  white. 

CACA'DE»  a  French  military  term  for  an 
unlucky  ent«nrprise  in  war,  which  has  been 
ill-ooiicerted  uid  ill-conducted. 

CACAUA,  a  cenna  of  plants  in  the 
Iiinngan  system,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order 
1  fthfotmiu  Mcuttlis, 

CACH'ALOT,  in  ichthyology,  the  Physe. 
ter,  or  spermaceti  whale. 

CACU'OLONG,  in  mineral*^,  a  sub- 
species of  Quarts,  which  often  envelopes 
common  chalcedony,  the  two  minerals  being 
'  *    insenuble  * 


CACOCHTL1A,  in  medicine,  a  bad 
chyMcation ;  when  the  humour  called 
chyle  is  not  dulymade. 

CAC'OCHTMT,  a  vicious  state  of  the 
vital  humours,  especially  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  a  disorder  of  the  secretions  or 
excretions,  or  from  contagion. 

CACOETHE8,  an  ill  habit  or  niopeu- 
sity ;  as  the  eaeoetket  teribtndi,  an  itch  for 
authorship. 

CACOPHONO,  in  rhetoric,  an  uncouth, 
bad  tone  of  the  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
ill  disposition  of  the  oraans. 

CACOSTN'THETON.  in  grammar,  an 
improper  selection  and  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

CACOTROPHT,  in  medicine,  any  aort 
of  vicious  nutrition. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  succulent 
plants,  permanent  in  duration  and  singular 
in  structure,  which  are  all  natives  of  wnith 
America.  Most  of  this  genus  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  the  choice  collections  of 
exotics  reared  in  this  country. 

CAD'DIS,  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found 
in  its  case  of  straw. 

CA'DENCE,  in  grammar,  the  foil  of  the 
voice;  also  the  flow  of  verses  ot  periods. 
— ^In  music,  it  is  a  pause  or  suspension  at 
the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  termination 

of  a  proper  chord. ^In  dancing,  cadence 

is  used  when  the  steps  follow  the  notes  and 
measures  of  the  music. ^In  horseman- 
ship, the  cadence  is  the  measure  or  pro- 
portion observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his 
motions. 

CA'DENT,  in  astrology,  an  epithet  for 
a  planet  when  it  is  in  a  sign  opposite  to 
its  exaltation. 

CADEN'ZA,  in  music,  the  foil  or  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  in  singing;  or  Uie  close 
of  an  air. 

CADET,  one  who  is  trained  up  for  the 
army  by  a  course  of  military  discipline ; 
such  as  the  cadets  at  the  mihtary  collegea 
of  Woolwich,  Addiscombe,  &c. — --Cad»t- 
SHir,  the  commission  given  to  a  cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Company's  serrice. 

CA'DI,  a  civil  judge  or  magistrate  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

C  AIXMIA,  an  oxyde  of  sine  which  collects 
on  the  sides  of  furnaces  whoe  sine  is  sub- 
limed. 

CADMITES,  in  mineralogy,  u  precious 
stone  haviuK  blue  specks  in  it. 

CAD'MIUM,  a  ductile  and  malleable 
metal,  chiefly  found  in  Silesia,  in  ores  of 
sine.  It  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

CADU'CEUS,  the  wand  or  sceptre  of 
Mercury,  bein^  a  rod  entwisted  by  two 
serpents,  and  tipped  with  winn ;  borne  by 
that  deity  as  tiie  ensign  of  his  office. 
When  used  on  medals,  &c.  it  is  an  emblem  of 
peace,  and  was  carried  by  the  Roman  heralds 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  peace.  The 
rod  signified  power;  the  serpents,  wisdom; 
and  the  wings,  diligence  ana  activity. 

CADU'COUS,  in  boUny,  denotes  falling 
early ;  as,  cadmeov*  leaves,  which  foil  b^ore 
the  end  of  summer. 

C^'CIAS,  a  northerly  wind,  which  is 
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said  to  be  distingaiBhed  from  the  other 
winda  hj  its  drawing  the  clouda  to  itself. 

C^CIL'IA,  in  BOologT,  a  genns  of  ani- 
mals,  class  Jmpkttia,  order  Serpentet. 

C^RITBS  TAB'ULiB,in  antiquity, 
tables  or  registers  in  which  the  crasora 
entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  who 
for  any  misdemeanour  were  deprived  of 
their  right  of  voting  at  an  election. 

CiE'SAB,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  fiunily 
name  of  the  first  five  Roman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  by  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  also  used,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire. 

CiESA'RIANS,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  or  ministors  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  kept  an  account  of  their  revenues,  and 
took  possession  in  their  name  of  such  things 
as  devolved  or  were  confiscated  to  them. 

CiESU'RA,  a  figure  in  prosody,  by  which 
a  division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a 
foot  that  is  composed  of  syllables  belonging 
to  different  words. 

CiET'ERI8PAR'IBU8,aterm  often  used 
by  mathematical  and  physical  writers;  the 
words  literally  agnif^g  the  re$t,  or  other 
thinga,  being  alVte  or  equal.  Thus  of  a  bullet, 
it  may  be  said,  cateru  paribu$,  the  heavier 
it  is  the  greater  the  range,  supposing  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  piece  and  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  powder  be  the 
same. 

CAGIJI,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  the  small- 
est species  of  whiph  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long. 

CAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

CAISSON,  or  CAIS800N',  a  wooden 
chest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and 
laid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  ouried  under 
some  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame, 
used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. ' 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  in  medicine,  an  aro- 
matic oil  extracted  from  an  Indian  tree; 
the  Maleleuea  Leucadendron  of  LinuKus, 
which  grows  in  the  Molucca  islands. 

CAL'ABASH-TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Creaeentia  of  Linnaeus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  that  serves  the  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  for  a  drinking  cup, 
a  pot  for  boiling,  and  for  various  other  do- 
mestic purposes. 

CALAMAN'CO,  a  fine  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  chequered  in  the 
warp,  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only 
upon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RLE,  the  third  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system,  containing 
the  reeds  resembling  grasses. 

CAL'AMAR,  a  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  aloes-wood,  a  drug,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  powing  in  China  and 
some  of  the  Indian  isles. 

CAL'AMBOUR,  a  species  of  the  aloes- 
wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

CALAMIFEROUS.  a  botanic  term  for 
plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem.. 

CAL'AMINE,  or  LATIS  CALAMINA'- 
RIS,  the  calamine  stone,  or  oxyde  of  zinc ; 


a  kind  of  bituminoiu  foaril  earth,  which, 
when  mixed  with  copper,  produeea  brass. 

C  AL'AMUS,  a  rush  or  reed  used  anciently 
as  a  pen  to  write  on  parchments  m  papynia. 

The  genoric  name  of  an  Indian  can^ 

otherwise  called  rotana. ^Also^  a  kind  of 

reed,  or  sweet-scented  cane,  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a  perfume. 

CALAN1)RA,  in  OTnithology,  a  speciea 
of  lark  of  a  reddiah  brown  colour. 

CALASH',  a  light  open  chariot.  . 

CAL'ATHUS,  m  antiquity,  a  basket  or 
hamper,  made  of  oaiera  or  reeda,  used  to 

Eut  needle- work  in,  or  to  hold  flowers.  Ca- 
ithus  was  also  a  pan  for  cheest-eards  and 
milk ;  also  the  name  of  a  cup  tax  wine  msed 
in  sacrifices. 

CALATOB»  in  antiquity,  was  a  poblie 
servant  and  a  freeman,  suim  as  a  bailiff  or 
crier,  to  summon  courts.  vjuoAm,  and  other 
public  assemblies.  He  also  attended  on  the 
priests  in  the  sacrifices. 

CAL'CAR>  a  kind  of  ftimace,  used  in 
glass  works  for  the  calcination  of  'sand  and 
salt  of  potash. 

CALCA'REOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime;  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  gyponm,  forsEiing^ 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  marine 
shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCA'REOUS  SPAR»  crystallized  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime. 

CALCAYEL'LA,  a  sweet  kind  of  Porta- 
g^ese  wine. 

CAL'CEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  shoe,  or 
whatever  served  as  a  covering  for  the  foot. 
There  were  two  sorts,  the  eaZeet  htnatif 
which  were  worn  by  the  patricians,  bo 
called  from  an  ivory  crescent  with  whi^ 
they  were  ornamented,  and  the  ealeei  muUi, 
or  red  shoes.  They  came  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  but  only  covered  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  at  first  graced  the  fieet  of 
royalty,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
had  borne  a  curule  office. 

CALCIF'EROUS,  producing  calx  or  lime. 

CALCINA'TION  is  the  chemical  proeesa 
for  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a  pulverizable 
state,  by  the  action  of  fire ;  or,  the  solutioB 
of  a  mixed  body  by  the  means  of  heat  ov 
any  corroding  substance,  as  mercury,  aqua- 
fortis, &c,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  ponder. 

CAL'CIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  Ume. 

CALCOG'RAPHT,  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  of  a  drawing  in  chalk. 

CALC'-SINTER,  the  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground ;  also, 
the  stalactites  attached  to  the  roofs  ot 
caverns. 

CALC'-TUFF,  an  aUuvial  formatioa  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CAL'CULART,  a  congeries  of  atony 
secretions  found  in  the  pulp  of  a  pear  and 
other  firuits. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  snl^ 
traction,  multiplication,  division,  &C.,  or  an 
estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  cfmiparing 
the  various  circumstances  which  influenea 
its  determination. 

CALCULATO'RES,  accountants 
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the  Romans,  who  used  to  reckon  by  meana 
of  little  sttmes  or  pebbles. 

CAL'CULUS,  fa  ttonej.  a  name  generally 
given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  are  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Calculi  may  be  divided  into  two  dasaes, 
according  as  they  are  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder me  in  the  urinary  bladder :  the  first 
are  called  bilUurf  ealeuU;  the  second,  uri- 
marjf  ealeulL  The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is 
called  Utkiam*;  in  the  kidneys,  *epkritu. 

In  mathematics,  the  differential  eal- 

euhu  is  the  finding  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  shall 
be  eonal  to  a  nren  quantity. 

CALDA'RI UM,  in  antiquity,  a  bath  heat- 
ed by  means  of  steam. 

CALEFA'CIENTS,  in  medicine,  such 
vreparations  as  have  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late the  action  of  the  blood. 

CALBFACTION,  a  wa/  of  preparing 
simple  or  compound  mcdicmes  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  of  the  sun. 

CAL'ENDAB,  a  raster  of  time  divided 
into  months,  weeks,  and  days  throughout 
the  jear;  tccether  with  an  account  of  the 
festrvals  and  other  such  matters  as  serve 
tor  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  The  Roman 
ami  Jaliaa  Catendars  were  used  by  the  Bo- 
nans  ;  the  Gregorian  and  Beformed  Calen- 
dars among  the  modems.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  Roman  ealendt,  which  the 
first  ^jof  each  month  was  called. 

CALENDER,  a  machine  used  in  manu- 
fiictoriciL  to  press  stuffs,  silks,  linens,  &c., 
to  give  them  a  fine  gloss  and  wavy  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or 
cylinders,  revolving  so  nearly  in  contact 
vrith  each  other  that  cloth  passed  through 
between  them  is  not  only  smoothed,  but 
grazed  by  their  powerful  pressure,  and  waved 
or  watered,  according  to  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  the  revolving  cylinders. 

CALENDULA,  the  MABieoLn,  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system,  class  19 
SfMffeneria,  order  4  Polygamia  neeewaria. 
The  species  are  perennials,  annuals,  and 
shruba.     

CAL'ENTURE,  a  violent  ardent  fever, 
incident  to  sailrars  in  hot  climates;  the 
principid  symptom  of  which  is,  their  desire 
to  rusn  into  the  sea,  which,  it  is  said,  they 
imagine  to  be  a  green  field. 

CAL'IBEB,  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance  or  the  dia- 
meter of  a  shot  or  shelL 

CALIBER  COMPASSES,  a  particular 
instmment  used  by  gunners  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  Thev  re- 
semble other  compasses,  except  in  their 
legs,  which  are  arched,  so  that  the  points 
mmj  touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch. 

CALICO,  cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  is 
called  eaUeo,  because  originally  brouirht 
firom  CaUeutf  a  kingdom  of  India  on  this 
aide  of  the  Gangea,  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. Theae  ek»ths,  whether  plain,  printed, 
dyed,  stained,  at  painted,  clunts,  or  mus- 
lins, are  all  induoed  under  one  general  de- 


CAL'ICO-PRINTING,  is  the  art  of  im- 
;  cotton  doth  vrith  topical  dyes. 


It  has  been  for  many  centuries  practised 
by  the  oriental  methods  in  Asia  and  the 
Levant,  but  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In  ^peak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  our  present  im- 
proved cylindrical  machinery  for  caUco- 
Erintinir,  Dr.  Ure  says,  "the  economy  of 
kbour  introduced  by  these  machines  is 
trulv  marvellous ;  one  of  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  to  regulate  the  rollers, 
and  the  senice  of  a  boy,  to  supply  the  co- 
lour troughs,  being  capable  of  printing  as 
many  pieces  as  nearly  200  me^  and  boys 
could  do  with  blocks.  The  perfection  of 
the  engraving  is  moat  honourable  to  our 
artisans.  The  French,  with  all  their  in- 
genuity and  neat-handedness,  can  produce 
nothing  approaching  in  excellence  to  the 
engraved  cylinders  of  Manchester,— a  pain- 
Ail  admission,  universally  made  to  me  by 
every  eminent  manu&cturer  in  Alsace, 
whom  I  visited  in  my  late  tour." 

CAL'IDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  pipe  or  ca- 
nal disposed  along  the  walls  of  a  nouse  for 
conveying  heat  from  a  furnace  to  the  va- 
rious apt^ments. 

CAL'IGA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  sandal 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  whence  Ca- 
ligula derived  his  name.  These  ealigm  were 
sometimes  adorned  vrith  gold  and  silver 
nails. 

CALIGATION,  dunness  of  sight,  caused 
by  an  (^acity  of  the  anterior  sunace  of  the 
crystalhne  lens ;  or  incipient  cataract. 

CA'LIN,  a  compound  metal  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea-canis- 
ters, &c. 

CAXIPH,  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity 
among  the  Saracens  or  Mahometans,  vestea 
with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  re- 
lating both  to  religion  and  policy.  It  is  at 
this  day  one  of  the  Grand  Signior's  titles, 
as  successor  of  the  Prophet ;  and  of  the 
Sophi  of  Persia,  as  successor  of  AIL  The 
government  of  the  original  Caliphs  conti- 
nued from  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the 
655th  vear  of  the  hegira. 

CALK'ING,  or  CAULKING,  the  driving 
oakum  or  old  ropes  untwisted  into  the 
seams  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  their  leaking  or 
admitting  water:  after  which  they  are  co- 
vered with  hot  melted  pitch  or  resin. In 

painting,  the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a 
design  with  red  chau,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a  waxed  plate  or  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  of  the  colour  there. 

CALK'INS,  in  farriery,  the  prominent 
parts  at  the  extremities  of  a  horse-shoe, 
bent  downwards  and  forged  to  a  sort  of 
point. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE,  a  parliament- 
ary term  implying  an  imperative  call  or 
summons,  sent  to  every  member  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

CALLIONHTMUS,  in  the  Linna:an  sys- 
tem of  fishes,  the  various  species  of  Dra- 
ffonet. 

CALLI'STIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
Lesbian  festival,  at  which  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Juno's  temple,  in  or- 
der that  the  prize  might  be  assigned  to  the 
fairest.    There  waa  a  similar  festival  of 
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Ceres  Eleosinia,  among  the  Parrhasians; 
and  another  among  the  Eleans,  where  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Minerva. 

CALLCrSUM  C0RTU8,  in  anatomy,  a 
medullary  prominence  in  the  brain,  seen 
when  separating  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum. 

CAL'LUS,  the  new  growth  of  osseons 
matter  between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones;  or  any  dense,  insensible  knob  or 
horuy  substance  on  the  skin. 

CALODEN'DRUM,  a  fine  shrub,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CAL'OMEL,  in  medicine,  the  snbmariate 
of  mercury,  a  preparation  of  mercury  by 
sublimittion  or  precipitation. 

CALOB'IC,  the  principle  or  cause  of 
heat,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensation. 

CALORIM'ETBB,  an  instrnmeot  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling. 

CAL'ORIMOTOB,  a  nlvanie  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  caloribc  effects  are  at- 
tended by  scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

CALOTE,  a  sort  of  skull  cap  worn  by 
the  French  cavalry  under  their  caps,  as  a 
guard  against  the  blows  of  the  sabre. 

CAL'OTYPE,  a  term  applied  to  the  pho- 
togenic drawings  obtained  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  certain  salu  of  silver.  Thia 
process  is  also  called  Talbotyp*. 

CALVINISM,  the  theoloncal  tenets  of 
John  Calvin,  vrhOi  in  the  16th  century,  flou- 
rished at  Oeneva,  where  his  doctrines  still 
subsist.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  svstem 
differ  from  that  of  other  reformers  oi  Cal- 
vin's period,  chiefly  in  what  regards  the 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  teacher,  the  future  and  eternal 
condition  of  the  humah  race  was  predeter- 
mined :  in  other  words,  Calvin  denied  the 
firee  agency  of  man,  and  maintained  pre- 
destination. 

CAL'UMET,  a  symbolical  instrument  of 


S'cat  importance  among  the  Indians  of 
merica.  It  is  a  smoking-pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a  soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a  very  long  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  This  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  caduceus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith.  The 
calumet  of  war,  differently  mad^  is  used  to 
proclaim  war. 

CALX,  a  kind  of  fine  friable  powder  which 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  ftc,  after  they 
have  undergone  the  violence  of  fire,  and 
have  lost  all  their  humid  parts.  From  be- 
ing combined  with  oxygen,  metalUc  calxes 
are  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which  they 
are  produced. 

CALYCANTHEMA,  the  17th  practical 
Linntean  order  of  plants,  the  corolla  and 
stamina  inserted  in  tho  calyx. 

CAI^TCIFLORS,  the  16th  Linnaean  na- 
tural order  of  plants ;  the  stamina  inserted 
in  the  calyx,  as  the  vnld  oUve,  &e. 

CALY'CIFORM,  in  boUny,  an  epithet 
for  the  involucrum  when  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  calyx. 


CALTCISTiB,  an  a^pdlation  giren  by 
LinuKiu  to  those  botanists  who  have  daas- 


ed  plants  according  to  the 
ture  of  the  calyx  or  flower-cnp. 

CALHTCLE,  in  botany,  a  dimimttive  of 
calyx,  a  row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  tb* 
ba»e  of  the  calyx  on  the  ontaide. 

CALYPTRA,  in  botany,  a  thin  inent1»i«- 
naeeous  inToluemm,  or  cowl,  nanaUy  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  the  paita  of 
fructification.  The  capanles  of  most  of  the 
mosses  have  calyptne. 

CALYPTRANTHE8,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  Ico»audiim,ardet  1  Mo»»gfiML.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Bast  and 
West  Indies. 

CA'LYX,  in  botany,  a  term  isr  tbe  en- 
palement  or  flower-eup,  or  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  anrrounas  and  anpporta  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower. 

C  A'MBRIC,  a  species  of  flne  white  linen, 
made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  ttoim  Cam- 
bray,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  flrat  nsanu- 
fiscturcd. 

CAMBER-BEAM,  ha  arehkeeture.  a 
beam  eut  hollow  m  ar^wise  in  the  middle, 
commonly  used  in  platforms. 

CAM'BERED,  an  epithet  tat  the  dedc 
of  a  ship,  the  flooring  of  which  is  hii^best 
in  the  middle:  also  when  it  is  defeetWy 
so,  or  what  is  aometimes  called  broken- 
backed. 

CAM'EL,  in  flO(rfogy,a  genus  of  ipiadra- 
peds,  of  the  order  of  peeorm;  distinguiabed 
from  the  rest  by  having  no  boras.  The 
dromedary  or  Arabian  camd  has  one  hnnck 
on  the  back,  four  callous  protuberances  on 
the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  bind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  bunches  on 
the  badcr  By  the  camd's  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  ttom  dnnk  lor  sumy 
days,  and  of  subsbting  on  a  few  coarse 
shrubs,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pardi- 
ed  and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Arabians  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels;  and  without  them  they  could 
neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  tmvd  over  theiY 
sandy  .deserts. 

C^MELlilA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  dass  of  planta: 
the  flower  consists  of  fhre  ovated  petals, 
connected  vertically  at  the  base;  the  fhdt 
is  a  turbinated,  lignose,  and  Aurowed  e^p- 
sule;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  small. 

CAM'ELOPARD,  or  GIEA'FFB.  Thia 
animal,  whose  existence  was  at  one  time 
disputed  is  a  native  of  several  parts  <tf 
AfHca,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  indies  long,  covered 
with  hair,  truncated  at  the  md  and  tufted. 
The  shoulders  are  of  such  a  Tast  length,  as 
to  render  the  fore-part  of  the  animal  much 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neek  ia  very 
long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
colour  of  the  body  a  dusky  white,  with  large 
rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  in<^Rensive,  and, 
in  cases  of  danger,  has  recourse  to  flight  fbr 
safety;  but  when  oblned  to  stand  on  sdf- 
defence,  it  kicks  iu  adversary. 

CAMELOPAR'DALIS,  in  aatronomy,  a 
constellation,  consisting  of  32  stars,  situ- 
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•ted  between  Cephen^  Penena,  Casnopcia. 
Una  MfMe  and  Minor,  and  Dnco. 

CAM'EO.  or  CAMA'IEU,  a  peeoliar  sort 
of  onyx;  abo^  a  stone  on  whicn  are  formed 
of       " 


i  word  is  also  applied  to  anj 
fern  aa  which  figures  may  be  rngraved. 

^The  name  of  ewmaUu  is  likewise  nven 

to  soeh  paintings  as  hare  but  one  c4Uoar, 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  made  on  a 
gnmnd  <rf  gold  or  oiare. 

CAMKRALISTICS,  the  science  of  fi- 
nance  or  Mbbe  revenue,  comprehending  the 
means  of  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 

CAM'B&A  LU'CIDA,  an  oj>tical  instru. 
ment,  tor  the  purpose  of  makinc  the  imase 
of  any  ottjeet  appear  on  the  wall  in  a  light 

room,  cither  by  day  or  night. ^Also,  an 

instrument  for  drawing  objects  in  true 

pCj  lUOCtiTO. 

CAM'EEA-OBSCU'RA,  or  dark  ehtmber, 
an  optical  nmrhine  or  apparatus,  in  which 
the  lifldit  being  eollected,  and  thrown 
throngn  a  sin^  aperture,  external  objects 
»e  eihihitad  distinctly,  and  in  their  native 
ealours^  on  any  white  surface  placed  within 


CAMISADE,  a  French  tenn  for  attack- 
ing or  snrptising  an  enemy  by  night.  It 
obtained  the  name  firom  the  soldiers  wear- 
ing their  shirts  over  their  other  clothes, 
tluit  they  might  be  known  to  each  other. 

CAM'LBT,  a  sort  of  stuff  originally  made 
•f  eagnd'a  hair  and  ailk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  sUk. 

CAMP,  the  residence  of  an  army  resting 
in  tents;  or,  the  place  and  order  of  tents 
for  soldiers  in  the  field.  On  the  continent 
of  Enrope  tents  are  abolished,  and  the 
amies  bn&mae  in  the  open  air,  <»,  if  the 
time  will  allow  it,  lodge  in  huto  built  of 
braaehes,  fte.  In  short,  in  the  progress  of 
die  BBihtary  art,  camps  have  become  more 
s^it  and  aim^  even  with  those  who  still 
etrntinne  to  make  use  of  them. 

CAMPAIGN,  the  space  of  time  during 
whidi  an  army  is  kept  m  the  field.  Acam- 
~~~~  ia  nsttuly  firtnn  spring  to  autumn; 


(^ 


CAMPANA'CBiB,  one  of  Linntens's  na- 
toial  order  of  flowers,  including  those  that 
are  bdl-shaped,  as  the  campanula,  convol- 

CAMPANOL'OOT,  the  art  of  casting 
bcUs,  or  of  ringing  them. 

CAMPANIJLA,  or  Bxu.  Flowxb,  a  fge- 
nos  of  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and  bearing 
a  b^-sh^ed  flower.  Several  sorts  of  the 
rampaiiiila  are  natives  of  Britain. 

CAMPAN'ULATE,  or  CAUtAn't- 
VOBM.  in  botanr,  an  epithet  tar  the  corolla, 
calvx.  te.,  when  eUher  la  belUhaped. 

CAMTHOK,  a  whUe  concrete  crystal- 
fine  substance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste  and 
a  penetrating  smdL  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Imimu  Mmpkarm,  n  large  tre«  growing 
wild  in  Borneo^  Sumatra,  Ac.  To  obtain 
caasphor,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  divided 
into  pieces,  and  the  camphor  ia  taken  out ; 
it  being  found  in  small  whitish  flakes  in 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  tree.    It  ia  then 


repeatedly  soaked,  washed,  and  separated 
from  all  extraneous  matter.  Camphor  is 
altogether  volatile  and  indammable,  soluble 
in  vuious  spirits,  oUs,  and  mineral  acids, 
but  not  in  water,  alkalies,  or  vegetable 
acids^— — Oil.  or  CAMrnoa,  an  oil  which 
is  procured  by  the  solution  of  camphor  in 
nitric  acid. 

CAM'PHORATED,  an  epithet  for  any 

liquid  mixed  or  impregnated  with  camphor. 

CAMPHOROS'MA,  a  genus  of  pUnts, 

class  4  Tttandria,  order  1  MonogynUt;  the 

species  of  which  are  mostly  shrubs. 

CAM'PION,  in  botany,  the  Agrottemma 
of  Linncus.  The  rose  campion,  or  Agro- 
stemma  Coronaria,  is  a  well-known  garden 
flower. 

CAM'PUS  MAII,  an  anniversary  assem- 
bly of  our  ancestors,  held  on  May-day, 
when  they  confederated  together  for  defence 
of  the  kingdom  against  all  its  enemies. 

CAM'PUS  MAB'TIUS,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  field,  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
where  the  youth  exercised  themselves  in 
warlike  exercises.  It  was  so  called,  on 
account  of  a  temple  that  stood  on  it,  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Mars.  The  consuls, 
Brutus  and  Collatinu^  made  it  the  place 
for  holding  the  comitia  or  assemblies  of 
people,  ana,  in  after  times,  it  was  adorned 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fine  statues. 

CAN^U>A  BAL'SAM,  a  medicinal  sub- 
stance which  is  obtained  from  the  Pmm 
boUamea. 

CANAL',  an  artificial  river,  prorided 
with  locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by 

banks  and  mounds. In  anatomy,  a  duct 

or  passage  in  the  bod^of  an  animal,  throoeh 
which  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or  other  siu>- 
stances  pass. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGU'RIUM,  in  anti- 
quity, a  sacrifice  among  the  Romans,  of  a 
red  dog;  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the  approach  of 
harvest. 

CANA'RT-BIRD,  an  elegant  yellow  sing- 
ing bird  much  bred  in  England,  brought 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
it  is  of  a  white  colour. 

CANCELLA'RIA  CU'RIA,  in  arche- 
ology, the  court  of  Chancery. 

CANCEL'LI,  in  architecture,  trellis,  or 
lattice-work,  made  of  cross  bars  of  wood 
or  iron.  Also,  the  balusters  or  rails  en- 
compassing the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice. 

CAN'CEl^  in  medicine,  a  hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  and  ge- 
nerally seated  m  the  glanduloas  parts  of 
the  body. In  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, and  the  fourth  sign  in  the  sodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  twentv-first 
of  June,  thence  called  the  summer  solstice. 
— — Ciif  CBB,  tropic  of,  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  passing 
tnrough  the  beginning  of  Cancer. 
CAN'CBITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  crab. 
CANDELA'BRA.  Numerous  domestic 
utensils  intended  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing lights,  received  this  name  by  the  an- 
cients; while  ever^  variety  of  form  and  the 
most  costlv  materials  were  occasionally  put 
in  requisition  to  produce  candelabra  «  ex- 
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qoitite  workmanship.  Bat,  with  all  their 
■kill  and  labour,  modem  artisu  have  greatly 
excelled  them  in  lightness,  grace,  and  utility. 

CAN'DIDATE,  a  person  who  seeks  or 
aspires  to  some  public  office.  In  the  Ro- 
man  commonwealth,  the  CANnioATi  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  white  robe,  daring  the 
two  years  of  their  soliciting  for  a  place. 
This  garment,  i^pcording  to  Plutarch,  they 
wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the 
people  might  not  suspect  they  concealed 
money  for  purchasing  votes ;  and  also,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  show  to  the 
people,  the  scars  of  those  wounds  they  had 
received  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDATI  MIL'ITES,  an  order  of 
soldiers,  among  the  Romans,  who  served  as 
the  emperor's  Dody -guards,  to  defend  him 
in  battle.  They  were  the  tallest  and 
stroniTest  of  the  whole  troops ;  and  were 
called  eandidttti,  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  white. 

CAN'DIIL,  a  measure  of  capacity  in 
India,  by  which  a  ship's  burden  is  esti- 
mated as  it  is  by  tons  in  Europe.  A  candiil 
isSOOcwt. 

CAN'DLE-BERRT-TREE,  the  Mtb'ica 
Cbrif'bra,  or waj^earing  myrtle;  a  shrub 
common  in  North  America,  m>m  the  ber- 
ries of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or  oil  is  pro- 
duced of  which  candles  are  made. 

CAN'DLEMAS  DAY,  the  festival  oh- 
served  on  the  second  of  February,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
ion MaiT.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  on  that 
day  used  an  abundance  of  bf^  both  in 
their  churches  and  processions,  in  memory, 
as  is  supposed,  of'^  our  Saviour's  bein^  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simeon  "  to  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  In  imitation  of  tms 
custom,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  dav 
consecrate  all  the  Upers  and  candles  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole 
year. 

CANDY,  a  preparation  of  sugar  m»de 
by  melting   and  crystallizing   it   several 

CAifDYTUFT,  in  botany,  the  Iberit,  an 
annual  that  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bear- 
ing a  white  or  purple  flower. 

CANEPH'OR^,  the  noble  Athenian  vir- 
gins who  carried  the  baskets  at  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenca  of  Minerva. 

CANEPHCyRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a  feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  eve 

of  their  marriage  day^ Cakbfhobia  is 

also  the  name  of  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  ce- 
lebrated particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on 
which  the  young  virgins  carried  golden 
baskets  fhll  of  fruit.  The  baskets  were 
covered,  to  conceal  the  mystery  from  the 
uninitiated. 

CAN'FARA,  a  sort  of  ordeal  by  fire,  as 
it  once  existed  in  this  kinedom.  The  ac- 
cused earned  hot  irons  in  his  hands ;  and 
if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  in- 
nocent. 

CAN1CA,  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  re- 
sembling the  clove  in  flavour. 


CANICULAR  DAYS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a  certain  number  of  days  pre- 
cecung  and  ensuing  the  heUacal  rising  of 
the  canieula,  or  the  dog  star,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  began 
their  year  at  the  rising  of  the  dog  star, 
reckoning  to  its  rise  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  amnu$  emnariuM. 

CANINA'NA,  m  soologv,  a  species  of 
serpent  in  America;  so  cauled  because  it, 
may  be  treated  as  familiarly  as  a  dog. 

CA'NIS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  dass 
Mammalia,  order  Fent.  This  genus  compre- 
hends animals  that  differ  very  essentially 
from  each  other  in  their  habits,  as  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackalL  Our  obser- 
vations will  only  extend  to  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dog,  or  Cani*  famtliMri*. 
They  cultivate  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
but  rarely  found  wild:  they  feed  on  flesh 
and  farinaceous  vegetables ;  they  digert 
bones:  th^  are  extremely  docile,  affec- 
tionate, and  vigilant  in  their  intercourse 
with  men :  they  have  an  aversion  to 
strangers  generally,  and  particularly  beg- 
llfurs.  They  are  capable  of  imitation  and 
in«truction,  and  in  manv  instances  seem 
endowed  with  a  degree  oi  intelligence  mcnre 
allied  to  human  reason  than  to  animal  in- 
stinct.  Ca'nis,  in  astronomy,  the  name 

of  two  constellations  in  the  sonthem  hemi- 
sphere; namely,  Canis  M«jor  and  Canis 
Minor. 

CAN'KEB,  a  corroding  disease  whidi 
occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees.— Also,  a 
fungous  excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CAN'NEL-COAL,or  CAN'AL-COAL,  in 
mineralogy,  the  Bitutne»  ampeUtet  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  a  hard,  opaijue,  inflammable  jet- 
black  fossil  coal,  which  bums  with  a  bright 
white  flame,  like  a  candle.  It  is  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  <MEten, 
like  jet,  made  into  trinkets.  In  the  fire  it 
decrepitates  and  breaks  into  angular  frag- 
menU,  leaving  a  strong  or  sooty  residuum. 
CAN'NEQUIN,  white  cotton  doth 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

CAN'NON,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a 
heavy  metallic  gun  for  a  battery,  mounted 
on  a  carriage.  Guns  of  this  kind  are  made 
of  iron  or  brass,  and  of  different  sizes,  car- 
rying balls  fh)m  three  or  four  to  fbrty-eig^t 
pounds'  weight.  The  explosion  being  di- 
rected by  the  tube,  balls  and  missiles  are 
carried  to  g^at  distances  with  destructive 
force.  In  a  field  of  battle  they  are  often 
drawn  by  horses  on  light  canines,  and 
are  called  field  pieces,  or  flying  artillery. 

CANOE,  (proa,  ca-noo')  a  small  boat, 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out 
by  cutting  or  burning ;  and  smnetimes  also 
of  pieces  of  bark  joined  together.  It  is  im- 
pelled by  a  paddle  instead  of  an  oar ;  and  is 
used  by  the  uncivilized  nations  in  both  he- 
mispheres. 

C  A  NO  N,  a  kw  (Mr  ordinanee  of  the 
ehurch.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules 
drawn  from  Scripture,  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  from  the  ordinances  of 

counciis,  and  the  decrees  of  the  pope. 

Also  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  C^iginally, 
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canons  were  only  priests,  or  inferior  eccie- 
siuticsy  who  liTeid  in  community,  residing 
near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the 
bishop,  dependiuf  entirely  on  his  will,  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric, 
and  Uring  in  the  same  house  as  his  domes- 
tics or  counsellors,  &c  By  degrees,  these 
eoinmunities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their 
dependence,  formed  separate  Iradies;  in 
time  they  freed  themselTcs  from  their  rules, 
and  at  length  ceased  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity.—— Canon  qf  Scripture,  i»  that  body  of 
bo^  of  the  H<dy  Scripture  which  serves 
for  a  rale  of  frdth  and  practice. In  mo- 
dern music,  a  eaaon  is  a  kind  of  perpetual 
fbgue,  in  #hich  the  different  parts,  oegin- 
ning  one  after  another,  repeat  incessantly 
the  same  air. — ^In  mathematics,  it  is  used 
tor  a  general  rule  for  resolring  all  cases  of 
a  like  nature  in  geometry,  algebra,  &c 

CANONICAL,  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
signifies,  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the 
ehnrch ;  as,  canonical  kourt,  or  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  canons  for  prayers. 

CANONIZATION,  an  act  of  the  Romish 
chordi,  by  which  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
rank  a  deceased  person  amon|r  the  cata- 
k^gne  of  its  saints;  but  the  act  is  preceded 
by  beatification,  and  by  an  examination 
into  the  life  and  "miracles"  of  the  de>- 


CAN'ONBT,  or  CAN'ONSHIP,  the  bene- 
fice filled  by  a  canon.  It  differs  from  a 
prebend,  inasmuch  as  a  prebend  may  subsist 
without  the  canonicate ;  whereas  a  canon- 
icate  is  inseparable  from  a  prebend:  again, 
the  rights  of  sufirages,  and  other  privileges, 
are  annexed  to  the  canonicate,  and  not  to 
the  prebend. 

CANO  PUS,  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CAN'OPT,  a  nu^piificent  covering  raised 
over  an  altar,  throne,  chair  of  state,  pulpit, 
ftc.  In  figurative  language  the  tkp  is  caUed 
a  canopy. 

CANT,  quaint  or  vulgar  language,  af- 
fected by  particular  persons  or  professions, 
and  not  authorized  by  established  usage. 

^In  architecture,  a  term  expressing  the 

position  of  any  piece  of  timber  not  standing 
aqmart.——Cant  wuntldinp,  a  moulding  with 
a  bevdkd  snrfrure  applied  to  the  capitals  of 
columns. — -Cant-timbcrt,  in  ship-building, 
those  timbers  which  are  situated  at  the 
two  ends  of  a  ship,  and  canted  or  raised 
obliquely  from  the  keel. 

CANTAB'ILB,  in  music,  a  term  applied 
to  movements  intended  to  be  in  a  gracefrd 
and  melodious  style. 

CANTANTB,  in  muric,  a  term  to  denote 
the  vocal  part  of  the  composition. 

CANTATA,  a  son^,  or  composition,  in- 
termixed vrith  recitatives,  airs,  and  different 
movements,  chiefiy  intended  for  a  single 
voice,  with  a  thorough  bass,  though  some- 
times with  other  instruments. 

CANTEEN',  a  public-house  licensed  in 
every  barrack  or  fort  to  sell  liquors.  Also, 
a  semi-cylindrical  tin-case,  carried  over  a 
soldier's  knapsack,  to  carry  his  cooked 
I  victuals  in. 


CANTHAR'IDES,  in  medicine,  (the  Can- 
tkari*  Vencatoria,  or  Spanish  fly),  are  in- 
sects of  the  scarabseus,  or  beetle-kind:  they 
are  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  fine  shining  gold  and  green  colour,  but 
of  a  fetid  smeU.  When  bruised,  they  are 
universally  used  as  a  vesicatory,  or  blister- 
ing plaster.  Taken  internally,  they  act  as 
the  most  energetic  acrid  p<Mson ;  andtboof^h 
in  some  disorders  this  medicine  is  taken  m 
small  doses,  as  a  powerftil  stimulant,  its 
use  requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  physician. 

CANTHAB'IDIN,  that  peculiar  sub- 
stance existing  in  the  cantharides,  which 
causes  vesication. 

CAN  THARUS,  in  antiquity,  a  tankard 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  carities  at  the 
extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  commonly  called 
the  comers  of  the  eye:  the  internal  or 
greater  canthus  is  next  the  nose ;  the  ex- 
ternal or  lesser  canthus  near  the  temple. 

C  ANTICS  ancient  dramatic  soliloquies, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  as  inter- 
luaes. 

CANTICLES,  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the 
Bible,  supposed  to  be  a  marrisge  song 
vnritten  by  Solomon;  to  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  East- 
em  countries.  By  other  «-riters  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  series  of  sacred  idvls,  each 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 

CANTILE'ENA,  in  music,  the  treble 
melody,  or  upper  part  of  any  composition. 

CANTO,  a  part  or  division  of  a  poem, 
answering  to  what  in  prose  is  called  a 
book.  In  Italian,  canto  is  a  song;  and  it 
signifies  also  the  first  treble,  or  highest 
vocal  part. 

CANTON,  a  small  division:  hence,  in 
heraldry,  a  small  square,  separated  from  the 

rest  of  the  coat,  is  called  a  canton. In 

military  affairs,  troops  billeted  into  diffe- 
rent quarters  or  divisions,  are  said  to  go 

into  cantonmenta. In  geography,  a  small 

district  of  territory,  constituting  a  distinct 
state  or  government,  as  the  cantons  in 
Svritzerland. 

CANTONED,  in  architecture,  is  when 
the  comer  of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a 
pilaster,  an  angular  column,  rustic  quoins 
or  anything  that  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  a  wall. 

CAN'VAS,  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Amonjg  others,  are 
1.  That  worked  reg^ularly  in  little  squares 
as  a  basis  for  tapestry  :  2.  That  which  is 
called  buckram :  3.  The  cloth  used  for  pic- 
tures :  And,  4.  That  employed  for  sails  of 
ships,  tents,  &c. 

CAN'ZONE,  or  CANZOTJA,  in  music, 
a  song  or  air  in  two  or  three  paru,  with 
passages  of  frigue  and  imitation ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  kind  of  Ivric  poem,  in 
Italian,  to  which  music  may  be  composed 
in  the  style  of  a  cantata. 

CANZONET',  in  music,  •  short  song;  in 
one  or  two  parts. 

CAOPCIBA,  in  botany,  a  Brazilian  tree, 
povting  to  the  height  and  shape  of  a 
beech. 
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CAOUCHOUC,  or  CAOUTCHOUC, 
(pron.  eoo-chookj  improperly  called  eltutie 
gwm,  and  more  commonly  India  rubber,  is 
obtained  firom  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants  and  trees,  particiUarly  from  the 
syringe  tree  of  Cayenne.  Its  elasticity  is 
such  that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great 
extent,  and  its  pliancy  is  increased  by  neat. 
From  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  imperme- 
ability to  water,  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles ;  and  since  it  is  easily 
dissolved  by  the  purified  naptha  from  coal 
tar,  which 'forms  a  cheap  and  effectual 
solvent,  and  does  not  change  its  properties, 
the  solution  has  been  most  extensively  em- 
ployed to  give  a  thin  covering  to  doth,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  to  moisture.  It 
is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  oils  forms  a  flexible  varnish. 
Caouchoue  is  principally  obtained  from 
South  America,  and  usually  brought  to 
Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  Irattles, 
which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 
over  a  mould  of  clay,  then  drying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  to  the  smoice  of  burning 
fuel :  after  which  it  is  ornamented  on  the 
outside,  and  the  clay  in  the  inside  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  picked  out. 

CAP,  a  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the 
head.  The  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred 
to  the  year  1449,  the  first  seen  in  Europe, 
being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  Vll.  into 
Rouen :  from  that  time  they  began  to  take 

place  of  hoods  or  chaperons. Cap,  in 

architecture,  the  upj^rmost  part  of  any 
assembli^e   of  principal   or   subordinate 

parts. In  ship-building,  cap  is  a  square 

piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  head  or 

upper  end  of  a  mast. In  botany,  the 

pileu*,  or  top  of  the  fungus,  generally  shaped 

like  a  plate  or  bonnet. Cap  qf  mainte- 

nanee,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  faced 
with  ermine.  It  is  also  frequently  met 
with  above  the  helmet,  instead  of  wreaths, 

under   gentlemen's   crests. Cap-a-pie, 

(French)  from  head  to  foot. 

CAPA"CITY,  in  a  general  sense,  means 

the  power  of  containing  or  holding. In 

reometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

In  chemistry,  that  state,  quality,  or  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  by  which  they  absorb  and 
contain,  or  render  latent,  any  fluid;  as  the 
empaeiiy  of  water  for  caloric. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  a  promontory  or 
headland  projectmg  into  the  sea  farther 
thtfi  the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

CATER,  the  bud  of  the  caper-bush, 
much  used  for  pickling.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CATET,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of 
kings,  which  has  given  11 S  sovereigns  to 
Europe,  vis.,  36  kings  of  France,  22  kings  of 
Portugal,  6  of  Spain,  11  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  8  of  Hungary,  3  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, 3  kings  of  Navarre,  17  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  12  dukes  of  Brittany,  2  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma. 

CA'PIAS,  in  law,  a  vmt  of  two  sorts; 
one  before  judgment,  to  take  the  defendant ; 


the  other  after,  which  is  called  the  writ  of 
executiop. 

CAP'ILLABT,  in  a  geueral  sense,  aa 
epithet  given  to  things  on  account  <^  their 
extreme  fineness,  or  resemblance  to  hair. 
——Capillary  Oree,  in  mineralogy,  the  same 
with  those  otherwise  denominated  arbore- 
scent, or  striated. Capillary  Plante  are 

such  plants  as  have  no  main  stem,  but 
whose  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden* 
hair,  &c. CapiUary  Tubea,  tubes  of  hair- 
like fineness,  in  which  fluids  ascend,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
intercepted  within  the  tube,  by  its  sides, 
and  being  complete  and  nnintercepted  on 

the  outside  of  the  tube. Capillary  Vea- 

aelt,  in  anatomy,  the  smallest  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

CAPILLA'IRE,  akind  of  syrup,  extracted 
from  maiden-hair. 

CAPIL'LAMENT,  in  botany,  a  fine  fiU- 
ment,  like  a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle 
of  a  flower,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  top. 

CAP'ITAL,  in  commerce^  the  fund  or 
stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a  merchant, 
manufacturer,  &Cn  or  of  a  trading  company. 

J  floating  capital  is  that  which  remains 

after  payment  is  made  for  all  the  apparatus 

and  implements  of  the  business. Ficti- 

tioua  capital  generally  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  excessive  credits,  which  throw 
the  management  and  disposition  of  a  great 
deal  of  property  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of 
loss  firom  its  bad  management,  or  other 
causes.— <; A  PiTAL,  in  architecture,  the 
uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning;  and  placed 
immediately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the 

entablature. Capital,  in  geography,  the 

metropolis,  or  chief  city  or  town  of  an 
empire,  kingdom,  state,  or  province. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  No  subject 
has  been  more  discussed,  particularly  of 
late  years,  than  that  by  wnich  the  right 
and  the  expediency,  assumed  by  govern- 
ments, to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for 
offences  ag^nst  the  safety  and  good  order 
of  society,  is  questioned;  nor  is  there  any 
subject  whatever,  perhaps,  more  deserring 
of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  examination 
of  philosophers  and  jurists.  It  has  been 
ably,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  argued,  that 
when  the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted 
to  punish  for  offences,  it  seems  difiicult  to 
assign  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety reouire.  No  government  has  the  right 
to  punish  cruelly  and  wantonly :  but  still 
the  discretion  must  be  vested  somewhere, 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  a  partictjar  offence. 
That  discretion  must  be,  from  its  nature, 
justly  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  society.  The  very  frequency  of  a 
crime  must  often  furnish  a  verj  strong 
ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  only  as 
It  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  punish- 
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ment  is  insofficient  to  deter  men  from  com- 
mittine  it,  but  from  the  increased  neces- 
sity of  protecting  society  against  danger- 
ous crimes.  The  right  of  govemment  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  has  been 
doobted  by  some  distinguished  persons; 
and  the  doubt  is  often  the  accompaniment 
of  a  highly  cidtivated  mind,  iuclixied  to  the 
indulf^ce  of  a  romantic  sensibility,  and 
believing  in  human  ^rfectibility.  It  is 
often  said,  that  as  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  justly  taken  away,  by  human 
laws.  True;  life  it  the  gift  of  God;  but 
are  not  our  personal  endowments  also  the 
(^  of  God  ?  has  He  not  given  man  a  right 
to  personal  liberty  and  locomotion — ^a  right 
to  eat  and  drink  and  breathe  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  exist  7— yet  no  one  doubts  that, 
by  way  of  punishment,  he  may  be  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell ;  that  he  may  be  perpetu- 
ally impriscmed  or  deprived  of  free  air,  or 
compelled  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  But 
the  expedienejf  of  capital  punishment  offers 
indeed  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  What 
may  be  strictly  just,  may  not  alwavs  be  ex~ 
pement ;  and  a  wise  legislature  will  be  slow 
in  visiting  with  capital  punishment  any 
crimes  but  such  as  are  in  a  hiji^h  degree 
atrocious  and  dangerous  to  society,  and 
whic^  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
guarded  against.  The  bloodiest  codes  are 
not  those  which  have  most  effectually  sup- 
pressed offences ;  nay,  men  sometimes  arc 
hardened  bv  the  frequent  spectacles  of  ca- 
pital pnnisnments,  and  in  some  degree 
grow  indifferent  to  them;  besides,  no  so- 
ciety can  lavi-ftilly  exercise  the  power  of 
pnnishing;  beyond  what  the  just  exigencies 
of  that  society  require.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  total  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
vrould,  in  some  cases  at  least,  expNOse  so- 
ciety to  the  chances  of  deep  and  vital  in- 
juries. Un  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  on  reference  to  the  expe- 
rience of  most  nations,  it  will  probably  be 
fonnd,  that  capital  punishment  ought  not 
wh<^  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  for 
may  raences  which  are  not  of  enormous 
magnitude,  there  exists  no  necessity  or  ex- 
pe£ency  Ibr  applying  so  great  a  severity. 
lloch,  however,  must  still  depend  upon  the 
o^nion  and  character  of  the  age,  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
•ooBcT exercise  of  legislative  discretion.  In 
fimner  Umes  every  species  of  torture  was 
oecasioaallv  resorted  to ;  burning  the  cri- 
minal at  the  stake,  quartering  him  alive, 
breaking  his  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  cruci- 
fixion, exposure  to  the  ftiry  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  savage  punishments,  were  com- 
■Mm  in  offences  or  an  atrocious  character, 
and  more  especially  for  those  at  a  treason- 
able kind ;  but  it  is  now  allowed  in  nearly 
erenr  civilixed  country,  that  the  simple  in- 
fliction of -death  is  sufficient  for  the  ven- 
geance <^  the  law,  be  the  crime  what  it 
mar.  But  upon  the  question  whether  exe- 
cutions ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private, 
a  great  diversitT  of  opinion  still  exists.  That 
public  spectacles  or  this  sort  have  a  ten- 
dency to  brutalize  and  harden  the  people— 
and  that  the  courage  and  firmness  with 


which  the  criminal  often  meets  death,  have 
a  tendency  to  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy, 
and  to  take  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
offence,  as  well  as  of  the  punishment— may 
certainly  be  true.  Tet,  that  such  specta- 
cles are  the  only  means  to  bring  home  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  salutary  dread 
and  warning,  may  be  true  likewise.  To 
which  we  ought  to  add,  that  if  punishments 
were  inflicted  in  private,  it  could  never  be 
known  whether  they  were  justly  and  pro- 
perly inflicted  upon  the  persons  condemn- 
ed ;  neither,  indeed,  could  we  be  sure  that 
innocent  persons  might  not  become  the 
victims.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  but  feel  gratifled  that  the  dictates 
of  humanity  have  lately  triumphed  over 
the  barbarous  relics  of  an  undue  severity : 
and  that,  to  the  credit  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  executions  are  far  less  frequent  than 
they  were:  capital  punishment  for  many 
kinds  of  felony,  which  a  few  years  ago  dis- 

E raced  our  criminal  code,  has  at  length 
een  obliterated,  and  punishments  of  a 
milder  nature  substituted  for  it. 

CAPITALIST,  a  man  of  large  property, 
which  either  is  or  may  be  employed  in 
trade. 

CAPITATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stigma  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a  hemi- 
sphere; and  for  a  whorl,  when  the  flowers 
stand  so  thick  as  to  form  a  hemisphere. 

CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  imposiuon  raised 
on  eacli  person  in  consideration  of  his  la- 
bour, industry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  kind  of  tribute,  and  answers  to 
what  the  Latins  called  tributum,  by  which 
taxes  on  persons  are  distinguished  from 
taxes  on  merchandise,  called  vectigalia. 

CAP'ITE,  in  law,  a  sort  of  ancient  te- 
nure, whcrebj  a  man  held  lands  of  the 
crovtm,  by  knight's  service  or  in  socage. 

CAP'ITO  ANADRO'MUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  living  both  in 
rivers  and  seas ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  head. 

CAPITOL,  a  castle,  in  ancient  Rome,  on 
the  Mons  Capitolinus,  where  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  on  the  same  spot  is 
still  the  city-hall  or  tovirn-house,  where  the 
conservators  of  the  Roman  people  hold 
their  meetings.  The  foundations  of  the 
capitol  were  udd  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  139 :  his  successor  Servius 
raised  the  walls,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
finished  it  in  221;  but  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  the  third  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of  the  con« 
sulate.  The  capitol  consisted  of  three  parts* 
a  nave,  sacred  to  Jupiter;  ajjd  two  wings, 
the  one  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  other 
to  Minerva:  it  was  ascended  by  stairs;  the 
frontispiece  and  sides  were  surrounded  with 
galleries,  in  which  those  who  were  honoured 
with  triumphs  entertained  the  senate  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  after  the  sacrifices 
had  been  offered  to  the  gods.  Both  the 
inside  and  outside  were  enriched  with  nu- 
merous ornaments,  the  most  distinguished 
of  which  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
his  golden  thuuder-bolt,  sceptre,  and  crown. 
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In  the  canitol  also  were  a  temple  to  Jnpiter 
the  gniardian,  and  another  to  Juno ;  with 
the  mint;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  hill 
was  the  temple  of  Concord.  This  beautiful 
edifice  contained  the  most  sacred  deposits 
of  religion,  such  as  the  ancylia,  the  books 
of  the  sybils,  &c. 

CAFITOLINE  GAMES.  These  were 
annual  games  instituted  by  Camillus,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com> 
memoration  of  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pitol  from  the  Gauls.  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  Capitoline  games,  instituted 
by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  five  years, 
at  which  rewards  and  crowns  were  bestowed 
on  the  poets,  champions,  orators,-  histo- 
rians, &C. 

CAPirULA  RURAXIA,  assembUes  or 
chapters  held  by  rural  deans  and  parochial 
clergy  within  the  precinct  of  every  distinct 
deanery. 

CAPITULARY,  the  body  of  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  a  cliapter,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

CAPITULATION,  in  miUtary  aflWrs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrison  of  a 
place  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  for  sur- 
rendering on  certain  conditions.  The  term 
is  also  applicable  to  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
victorious  enemy. 

CAPITTLUM,  in  antiquity,  a  transverse 
beam  in  the  military  engines  of  the  an- 
cients, wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 

with  which  they  were  set  in  motion. In 

botany,  Capititlitx  denotes  a  mode  of  in- 
florescence, when  several  flowers  form  a 

kind  of  head  or  ball. In  anatomy,  it 

means  a  small  head,  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone  received  into  the  concavity  of 
another. 

CAPITI,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  yields  the  baham  qf  eapivL 

CAP'NIAB,   in  mineralogy,    a  kind  of 

jasper,  of  a  smoky  colour. In  botany,  a 

vine  which  produces  part  white  and  part 
black  grapes. 

CAPONNIE'RE,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgment  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  in 
dry  moats,  with  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 

CAPOTE,  a  large  great  coat,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl,  which  is  sometimes  worn  by 
sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAP'PARIS,  the  Capbr-busb,  a  shrub, 
the  trunk  and  fVuit  of  which,  when  pickled, 
are  eaten.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

CA'PRA,  the  Goat,  in  zoology,  consti- 
tutes a  genua  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
pecora,  msting^hed  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  order,  by  their  hollow,  rough,  and 
erect  horns,  which  bend  a  little  backwards. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a  great 
many  species,  as  the  common  goat ;  the 
rupieapra,  or  chamois-goat;  the  ibea;  the 
gazelle ;  and  several  others 

CA'PRA  SALTAN  TES,  in  meteorology, 
exhalations  or  fiery  meteors  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  atmosphere,  assuming 
varioiM  irregular  shapes. 


CAFREOLATE,  in  botany,  having  ten- 
drils, or  filiform  spiral  daspers,  by  which 
planu  fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as 
m  vines,  peaa,  &c. 

CAPREO'LUS,  in  anatomy,  the  helix  of 

the  ear. ^In  botany,  the  daap  or  tendril 

of  a  vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  mnsic,  the  tenn  for  that 
irreg^ular  kind  of  composition  in  which  the 
composer,  without  any  restraint,  follows 
the  bent  of  his  humour.— ^Oapbiccio'so 
denotes  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
is  written,  is  to  be  played  in  m  free  and 
fantastic  style. 

CA'PRICORN,  in  astronomy,  a  aontheni 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  sodiac,  which  the  snn  enters  on  the 
21  St  of  December.  Tropic  of  Caprieom,  a 
amall  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equinoctial,  passing  throat^  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn  or  the  winter  solstice,  which 
is  the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination, 
namely  23  degrees  and  a  halfl 

CAPRIFICA'TION,  a  method  naed  in 
the  Levant  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  by  means  of  insects  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  Hie  eapri- 
fication  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  «very  circumstance  with 
what  is  practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree  in 
declaring  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  eaptifiau, 
never  ripened  its  fttiit ;  but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husbandmen 
suspend  its  branches. 

CAP'RIOLES,  in  horsemanship,  are 
those  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  in  the 
same  place  without  advancing,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  is  at  the  hoght  of  the 
leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

CAP'SICUM,  a  plant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSTAN,  in  a  ship,  a  strong  massy 
column  of  timber,  of  the  nature  <^  a  wind- 
lass, placed  behind  the  mainmast,  osed  for 
weighing,' or  raising  up  accliors,  or  any 
other  purpose  in  which  great  power  b  re- 
quired. 

CAP'SULA,  in  chemistry,  a  sort  of 
earthen  pan,  in  which  things  are  put  that 
are  to  undergo  a  violent  operation  by  fire. 

CAPSULA'RES  ARTERLE,  in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands ;  so  called 
because  they  are  enclosecTby  a  capsule. 

CAPSULATED,  in  botany,  enclosed  in 
anything,  as  a  walnut  in  its  green  husk. 

CAF8ULE,  the  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ; 
it  is  composed  of  several  elastic  valves, 
which  usually  hurst  open  at  the  nointa 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe;  it  differs  nom  k 
pod,  in  being  roundish  and  short. 

CAPTAIN,  in  the  army,  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  in  the  naval  or  mrachant  service,  the 

commander  of  a  vessel. ^A  Copfata-ltm- 

tenant  is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a 
company  or  troop.— A  Poat-captain  in  the 
British  navy,  is  an  officer  commanding  any 
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man  oi-ynar,  firom  a  ship  of  tlie  line  down  to 

a  ship-rigged  sloop. ^A  man  eminently 

skillea  in  war  or  military  aflfairs  is  styled  a 
**  great  captain"  as  the  Duke  ofWellington. 
CAPTION,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  any 
person  by  any  judicial  process. 

CAPUCHIN'S,  an  order  of  Franciscan 
friars  in  the  Bomish  chorch,  so  called  fh>m 
their  eapucke  or  hood  sewed  to  their  habits, 
and  hanging  down  their  backs. 

CAP^LA,  in  antiquity,  a  wooden  utensil 
with  two  handles  for  taking  oil  out  of  one 
Tessel  into  another.  The  person  who  did 
this  office  was  called  the  caputator. 

CATUT,  in  anatomy,  the  Uead.  which 
is  diTided  into  the  sknll,  craniuM,  and  the 
fiice,  facie*.  The  skull  consists  of  the 
crown,  ix  vertex;  the  posterior  part,  or 
occiput ;  the  anterior  part  or  sinciput ;  and 

the  temples,  or  tempora. Caput  ObstI' 

Tw,  a  wry  neck,  which  is  generally  a  spas* 

modic  disorder.   

CA'PUT  MORTUUM,  in  chemistry,  the 
inert  residuum  of  any  bodv,  remaining  after 
all  the  Tolatile  and  humid  parts  have  been 
extracted. 

CAR'ABINE,  or  CAR'BINE,  a  short  gun 
used  by  the  cavalry. 

CABACA'RA,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazilian 
species  of  faleo,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a 
{Mde  brown  colour,  varic^ted  \i-ith  spots  of 
white  and  rellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beantifhl  of  the  hawk  kind,  and  about  the 
aixe  (tf  a  tame  pigeon. 

CAB'ACOLB,  the  half  wheel  which  a 
horseman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
The  cavalry  make  a  caracole  after  each  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the 
sqQsidron. 

CAB'ACOLT,  a  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  at  which  are  made  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  for  bartering  with  savage 
tribes. 

CAR'AGBOUGH,  a  Turkish  sUver  coin, 
weighing  nine  drachms. 

CARAHUATA.  in  botany,  the  Bromelia 
meanot  or  aloe  of  Brazil,  the  concreted  juice 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambergris. 

CA'BAITES,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who 
adhere  closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretations and  the  cabbala. 

CARAM'BOLA,  in  botany.  Mains  Indica, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies  which 
bears  fruit  thnce  a  year. 

CAR'AMEL,  sugar  refined  by  repeated 
boiling.    Also,  ornaments  made  of  sugar. 

CABAN'NA,  the  ^um  or  resin  of  the  ca- 
ranna  tree,  growing  m  South  America. 

CARAPATE,  the  shell  of  the  turUe  or 
tortoise. 

CARAT,  or  CARTACT,  the  standard 
weirfat  by  which  the  fineness  of  gold  is 
distmguidied.  If  the  gold  be  so  fine  that, 
in  purifying,  it  loses  nothing,  or  but  vciy 
little,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  24  carats ;  if  it 
lose  one  carat,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  23 

earata. -Carat,  in  weighing  diamonds, 

&C.,  a  weight  of  four  grains. 

CARAVAN',  in  the  East,  a  company  of 
travellers,  and  more  particularly  of  mer- 
chants, who  fbr  their  greater  security,  pro- 


ceed in  a  body  through  the  deserts  oi 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  vrith  rob- 
hers.  Such  a  company  often  have  more 
than  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  their  bag- 
fpge  and  goods ;  and  as  they  walk  in  single 
talc,  the  line  is  often  a  mile  long.  Proper 
ofiicers  are  appointed  to  regulate  e\trj 
tiling  during  their  march,  the  chief  of 
whom  has  the  title  of  Caravan-Hachi. 

CARAVAN'SERA,  or  CARAVAN'SERT, 
a  large  building  or  inn  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  the  caravans.  The  building 
commonly  forms  a  square,  in  the  middle  m 
which  is  a  spacious  court,  and  under  the 
arches  or  piazzas  that  surround  it,  there 
runs  a  bank,  raised  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  the  merchants  and  travellers 
take  up  their  lodgings,  the  beasts  of  burden 
being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  In  the 
upper  part,  there  arc  generally  private 
apartments,  the  use  of  which  is  cosuv.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  hospitality  is 
gratuitous,  it  being  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  pious  Mussulman  to  establish, 
during  his  life  or  by  will,  one  or  more  of 
these  caravanseries. 

CAR'AWAT,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carwn. 
the  seeds  of  which  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  They  are  used 
in  cakes,  &c,  and  distilled  with  spirituous 
liquors. 

CAR'BON,  the  pure  or  essential  part  of 
charcoal.  Though  this  substance  abounds 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
also  contained  in  animal  and  even  mineral 
bodies,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  would  oe  almost  incredible 
if  the  results  of  modem  chemistry  did  not 
render  it  indisputable,  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  is  notliing 
but  pure  crystallized  carbon.  For  many 
ages  the  diiunond  was  considered  as  in- 
combustible; and  Newton  was  the  first 
person  who  conjectured,  from  its  great  re- 
fractive power,  that  it  was  capable  of  com- 
bustion. By  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  it  produces  two  gaseous  substances, 
the  first  of  which  was  formerly  caUed  fixed 
air,  now  called  carbonic  acid;  and  the 
second,  containing  less  oxygen,  the  oxyde 
of  carbon. 

CAR'BONATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound formed  bv  the  combination  of  car- 
bonic add  with  oifTerent  bases,  as  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  eo- 
lourless,  inodorous,  elastic  fluid,  being  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  its  g^ 
seous  state,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gaa.  It  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  axr,  and  will,  therefore, 
neither  support  animid  life  nor  combustion. 
It  is  Uie  gas  which  is  generated  by  fermen- 
tative processes,  and  which  so  often  proves 
destructive  to  persons  who  inhale  it  in 
mines,  wells,  or  very  confined  apartments. 
All  kinds  of  sprinp;  and  well-water  contain 
carbonic  acid,  which  they  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  which  they  are  partly 
indebted  for  their  agreeable  flavour;  but 
the  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid  is 
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wholly  deprived  of  it  by  boiling. Car- 

bonou*  acid,  is  carbon  not  folly  latorated 
with  oxygjen. 

CAR'BUNCLE,  in  surgery,  an  inflam- 
matory tumour,  or  painful  gangrenous  boil, 
which  being  seated  deeply,  in  parts  pro- 
vided with  cellular  membrane,  does  not 
soon  discover  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

ill-digested  matter  it  contains It  is  also 

the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep 
red  or  scarlet  colour,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  anthrax.  When  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
they  gave  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modem  mineralogists  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  was  garnet. 

CABBtrirci.B,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or 

bearing,  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a  common  cross,  and  the  other 
four  a  saltier. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blasting  of 
the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  by  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold. 

CAR'BUEET,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
metals,  earth,  or  alkali. 

CAR'BURETTED  HTDROGEN  GAS, 
a  substance  formed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  on  being  duly  excited,  fires 
oxygen,  and  radiates  light  and  heat,  as  in 
gas  lights,  and  all  other  lights.  The  gas 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  fire- 
damp among  miners  is  pure  carhuretted 
hydrogen. 

CAR'CANET,  in  archseology,  a  chain  for 
the  neck, 

CAR'CASS,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal, 
especially  a  brute;  that  of  the  human  spe- 
cies being  railed  a  corpse. Carcass,  in 

building,  the  shell  or  timber  work  of  a 
house  before  it  is  lathed  and  plastered  or 

the  floors  laid. ^In  gunuerv,an  iron  case 

or  hollow  vessel,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled 
with  combustible  and  other  substances,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to 
set  fire  to  buildings.  It  has  two  or  three 
apertures  from  which  the  fire  blazes,  and 
the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  tfarovring  shells.  It  is  ftimished  with 
pistol  barrels,  loaded  with  powder  to  the 
muzzle,  which  explode  as  the  composition 
burns  down  to  them. 

CARCE'RES,  in  the  ancient  Circensian 
^ames,  were  indosures  in  the  circus,  where- 
in the  horses  were  restrained  till  the  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  when,  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  they  all  at  once  flew 
open. 

CARCINO'MA,  in  medicine,  a  cancer; 
also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  eye. 

CAR'DAMINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system,  class  1  Te- 
tradynamia,  order  3  Siliqmna. 

CAR'DAMOM,  a  perennial  plant  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  are  of  an 
aromatic  and  pungent  flavour,  and  are  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

CARDlALGY,  sometimes  called  the 
cardiac  passion,  is  the  heart -bum,  a  vio- 
lent sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony  in  the 


left  orifice  of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the 
heart,  but  rising  into  the  Ksophagos. 

CAR'DINAL,  which  in  a  general  sense 
signifies  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  formed 
of  the  Latin  word  cardo,  a  hinge,  mgreeablj 
with  the  common  expression,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  an  important  matta  that  every 
thing  turn*  upon  it :  thus  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude  are  called  the 

four  cardinal  virtues. ^The  cardinal  sipns, 

in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 

Capricorn. ^The  cardinal  points  of  the 

compass,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.— 
Cardinal  numbers,  in  grammar,  are  the  num- 
bers, one,  two,  tlu'ee,  Ac.,  which  are  inde- 
clinable, in  opposition  to  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  seconcU  third,  &c. 

CAR'DINAL,  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  and  subordinate 
Aagistrate,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  enclave 
at  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  who  maybe 
advanced  to  that  dignity  himselfL  The 
dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  sontanne,  a 
rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red 
hat;  and  his  title  of  address,  "His  emi- 
nence." 

CAR'DINAL-FLOWER,  a  plant  of  the 
g^nus  Lobelia,  of  many  species.  They  are 
fibrous-rooted  perennials,  from  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  stalks,  ornamented 
with  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful  monopetalous  flowers  of  scarlet, 
blue,  and  violet  colours. 

CARD'ING-MACHINB,  an  instrument 
of  modem  invention  for  combing,  breaking, 
and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consist* 
of  cylinders,  thick  set  vrith  teeth,  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  etc. 

CAR'DIOLD,  in  mathematics,  an  alge- 
braic curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart. 

CAR'DITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  shell,  of 
the  genus  cardium. 

CARDS,  pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  painted  or,  rather^  printed,  of  various 
fig^cs,  made  into  packs  of  52  in  number, 
and  used  by  way  of  amusement  in  different 
gamesk  They  are  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.  diamonds,  hearts,  dubs,  and  spades, 
and  thirteen  of  each  kind,  so  that  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed 
with  them,  and  games  of  chance  thereby 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

CAREEIfING,  in  sea  language,  the 
bringing  a  ship  to  lie  down  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other. 

CAR'GO,  the  goods,  merchandize,  and 
effects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  sbip^ 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  rigging,  ammunition, 
provisions,  g;uns,  &c.  The  lading  within 
the  hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in 
distinction  from  horses,  cattl^  ftc,  carried 
on  deck. 

CAR'GOOSE,  a  fowl  bdonginr  to  the 
genus  Colymbus,  called  the  Crested  Diver. 

CAR'IBOO,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  stag  kind. 

CAR  ICA,  in  botany,  the  Papau,  a  tree 
bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
melon. 

CARICOUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
given  to  tumours  resembling  a  flg. 
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CAR'ILLONS,  a  speciea  of  chimes  fre- 
quent in  the  Low  Couotrie*,  particularly 
at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a 
nomber  of  bells  in  a  belfry,  forming  a  com- 
plete  series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semitones, 
like  those  of  the  harpsichord  and  organ. 

CAB'INATED,  in  botany,  shaped  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship ;  applied  to  a  calyx,  leaf, 
or  nectary. 

CAB^LINE,  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  deck  beam 
to  another,  directly  over  the  keel,  and  serr- 
tng  as  a  foundation  for  the  body  of  the  ship. 

Carlme  Knee*  are  timbers  lying  across 

ttmn  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serring 
to  sustain  the  deck. 

CAR'LOCK,  a  kind  of  isinglass  obtained 
fkom  Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon's  blad- 
der, and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

CAR'MELITES,  an  onAer  of  mendicant 
fKars,  Very  nnmerous  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Thej  wear  a  scapulary,  or  small  woollen 
habit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  the 
shoulder*. 

C  ARTMEN,  a  Latin  term,  used,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  to  signify  a  verse;  but  in  a  more 
Mcnliar  sense,  to  signi^  a  spell,  charm, 
mrm  of  expiation,  execration,  &c,  couched 
in  few  words,  placed  in  a  mystic  order,  on 
which  iu  efficacy  was  supposed  to  depend. 

CARMIN'ATIYES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pd  wind,  pnnnote  perspiration,  and  are 
anti-spasmodic. 

CARldlNE,  a  pigment  or  powder  of  a 
deep  red  or  crimson  colour,  procured  flrom 
eochineal,  and  used  for  painting  in  minia- 
tore. 

CARNATION,  a  beautiful  sort  of  elovc 
pink,   having  its   bright  colours  equally 

marked  all  over  the  flowers. In  painting, 

flesh  colour. 

CARNEXIAN,  a  precious  stone,  either 
red,  flMh-colonr,  or  white.  The  finest  car- 
B^iacs  are  those  of  the  East  Indies :  there 
are  some  beautiful  ones  in  the  rivers  of 
Silesia  and  Bohemia;  and  some  of  a  quality 
not  to  be  despised  in  Britain.  The  use  to 
which  they  are  most  generally  applied  is 
that  of  seaJs. 

CAR'NIVAL,  the  feast  or  season  of  re- 
jmdng  previous  to  Lent,  celebrated  vrith 
peat  spirit  throughout  Italy,  when  feasts. 
Balls,  operas,  concerts,  masquerades,  Ac., 
abound.  The  churches  are  filled  with  cho- 
risters, and  the  streets  With  masks.  This 
festival  flomishes  more  particulariy  at  Ye- 
Bice,  where  it  b^ns  on  the  second  holiday 
IB  Christmaa,  and  vrhere  it  boasU  to  have 
had  at  one  time  seven  sovereign  princes 
iBd  thirty  thousand  foreigners  among  its 


CARNTVOROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
animals  that  feed  on  flesh. 

CARTOB-TREE.  the  CerotonUt  SiUqua, 
a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  an  everareen,  growing  in  the  hedges,  and 
produces  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods, 
filled  vrith  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a 
sweetish  taste.  Though  not  accounted 
very  wholesome,  these  pods  are  often  eaten 
by  the  poorer  dasaes  in  times  of  scarcity. 

CAROLITIC  COLUMNS,  in  architec- 


ture, columns  with  foliated  shafts,  deeo> 
rated  with  leaves  and  branches  vrinding 
spirally  around  them,  or  forming  crowns 
and  festoons. 

CARO'LUS,  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  at  that  time  valued  at 
twenty  shillings,  but  afterwards  current  at 
twenty-three. 

CAROT'ID  ARTERIES,  in  anatomy, 
two  arteries  in  the  neck,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain.   . 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Cy- 
prinus,  an  excellent  fish  for  ponds.  These 
fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large  sii^ 
and  live  to  a  great  age. 

CAR'PASUS,  in  botany,  a  highly  poison- 
ous herb,  resembling  myrrh. 

CARPATHICUM,  in  medicine,  a  name 
for  the  fine  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  firs,  &c. 

CAR'PENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting, 
framing,  and  joining  timber,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings:  it  is  subservient  to 
architecture,  and  is  diridcd  into  kou»e-ear- 
pentry  and  akip-carpentrf. 

CAR'PENTER'S  RULE,  a  tool  generaUy 
used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber  and  the  artificer's 
work. 

CARPE'SIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncan  system,  class  19  Syngeneaia,  or- 
der 2  tolygamia  tuperjtua ;  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  is  the  well-known  chiiy- 
santhemnm. 

CAR'PET,  a  sort  of  stuff  wrought  either 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as 
a  covering  for   the  floor.     Persian   and  I 
Turkish  carpets  are  the  most  costly;  but  I 
a  variety  of  other  kinds  are  used,  many  of  j 
which  are  both  elegant  and  durable. 

CAR'PQLITE,  petrified  fruits,  the  most  ! 
remarkable  of  which  are  nuts  converted 
into  silex. 

CAR'PUS,  in  anatomy,  the  wrist. 

CARHACK,  a  large  armed  vessel  em- 

red  by  the  Portuaruese  in  the  East  In- 

and  Braxilian  trade. 

CARRA'GO,  in  the  military  art  of  the 
ancients,  a  barricade,  made  by  carts  and 
wagons,  which  the  Gauls  and  other  bar- 
barous nations  put  in  the  way  to  impede 
the  proness  of  an  enemy. 

CARRA'RA,  a  hard  white  kind  of  marble, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Parian ;  socallea 
from  the  town  of  Carrara,  where  it  was 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  in  a' ship,  the  bitto 

which  support  the  windlass. Cabbicx- 

BXHD,  a  particular  kind  of  knot. 

CARRONA'DE,  a  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, having  a  large  caliber,  and  a  cham- 
ber for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar. 

CARRU'CA,  in  antiqmty,  a  splendid 
kind  of  chariot,  or  car  on  four  wheels, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  ivory,  silver, 
and  sometimes  of  gold. 

CARTE-BLANCHE,  ablank  paper,  sign- 
ed  at  the  bottom  with  a  person's  name,  and 
given  to  another  person  with  permission 
to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleases ;  applied  gene- 
rally in  the  sense  ofunlimited  terms  being 
granted. 
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CARTE,  in  fcndnR,  a  thmit  with  a 
sword  at  the  iuside  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two 
states  for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners 
of  war. ^A  eartel-»kip,  a  ship  commis- 
sioned in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  pii- 
soners  of  any  two  hostile  powers ;  also  to 
carry  any  particular  request  from  one  power 
to  another.  Hie  officer  who  commands  her 
is  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a  gun  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  signals. 

CARTB'SIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  Des-Cartes.  This  philosopher 
has  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  me- 
taphysical, the  other  physicaL  The  meta- 
physical proposition  is  this ;  "  1  think, 
therefore  I  am:"  the  physical  one,  "No- 
thing exists  but  substance."  Substance 
be  makes  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  substance 
that  thinks,  the  other  a  substance  extend- 
ed; whenee  actual  thought  and  actual  ex- 
tension are  the  essence  of  subsuuce. 

CARTHAGIN'IAN,  a  native  of  ancient 
Carthage,  or  something  pertaining  to  that 
celebrated  city,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modem  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

CARTHAMUS,  in  botany,  WUd  or  Bas- 
tard Saffiron,  a  genus  of  planU,  class  19 
8yngene$ia,  order  1  Polygamia  ttqualia. 

CARTHU'SIANS,  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno. 
They  received  their  name  from  Chartreuse, 
the  place  of  their  institution.  They  are  so 
remarkable  for  their  austerity,  that  they 
never  leave  their  cells  except  to  go  to 
church,  nor  speak  to  any  person  without 
leave. 

CARTILAGE,  or  in  common  Umguage 
grittle,  a  nart  of  the  animal  body,  harder 
and  drier  than  a  ligament,  and  softer  than 
a  bone ;  its  use  is  to  render  the  articulation 
of  the  bones  more  easy.  Of  the  cartilages 
that  unite  the  bones  together,  some  join 
them  so  firmly,  as  to  allow  no  sensible  mo- 
tion ;  and  others,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
allow  of  different  motions,  as  in  those  by 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  con- 
nected. The  first  grow  easily  hard,  the 
other  appear,  in  some  meastire,  viscid,  and 
retain  tneir  flexibility. 

CARTILA'Cy  NOUS  FISHES,  those  hav- 
ing cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skele- 
tons. Many  of  these  are  viviparous,  as 
the  ray  and  shark ;  others  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.    They  are  now  sxibdivided  into 

Branehiottepi»nd.  Chondropterygii. Car- 

tilaginouaUttf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  surrounded 
with  a  margin,  thicker  than  the  rest,  but 
composed  of  the  same  substance 

CARTOON',  a  design  drawn  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  being 
traced  upon  any  other  substance,  where 
the  suhject  is  to  be  finished.  The  most 
celebrated  cartoons  in  existence  are  those 
of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  were  originally  designed  for 
tapestxy. 


CARTOUCH',  a  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides 
iron  balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of 
a  hovritzer.  Also,  a  portable  box  for  charges. 

In  architecture,  cartouche*  are  blocks 

or  modillions  u»ed  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
coted apartments:  also  ornaments  repre- 
senting a  scroll  of  paper. 

CARTRIDGE,  a  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  in 
the  charging  of  guns.  Tlie  cartridges  for 
small  arms,  prenared  for  battle,  contain  the 
powder  and  ball:  those  for  cannon  and 
mortars  are  made  of  pasteboard  or  tin. 
Cartridges  without  balls  are  called  blank- 

cartridge*. ^The  cartridge-box  is  a  case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for 
cartridges,  and  worn  upon  a  belt  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

CARTULARY,  or  CHARTULART,  a 
register-book,  or  record,  as  of  a  monastery. 
CAR'UCATE,  in  old  deeds,  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  a  year. 

CAR'UNCLE,  in  surgery,  a  small  fleshy 
excrescence,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

CARVING,  the  art  of  cutting  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

CARTAT'IDES,  in  architecture,  columns 
or  pillars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women, 
and  in  the  dress  of  the  Caryan  people. 
They  were  erected  as  trophies,  and  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Carian  women  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 
Other  female  figures  were  afterwards  used 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were  called 
by  the  some  name. 

CARYOPHTL'LEiE,  the  22nd  Linnasan 
natural  order  of  planta,  containing  the  pink, 
carnation,  &c. 

CARYOPHTLOLEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  given  to  such  flowers  as  have  five 
petals  with  long  claws,  in  a  tubular  calyx. 
CASAR'CA,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  ana*,  called  also  Ruddygoos^  met 
with  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

CASCA'DE,  a  small  waterfall,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  word  is  iqpplied  to 
such  as  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

CASCAL'HO,  a  deposit  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found, 
CASCARIL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  word 
originally  used  to  signify  Peruvian  bark, 
but  which  is  now  applied  to  the  bark  of  the 
croton  ca*carilla,  a  very  excellent  tonic. 

CASE,  the  pioticular  state,  condition, 
or  drcnmstances  that  befal  a  person,  or  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Also,  any  outside  co- 
vering which  serves  to  enclose  a  thing  en- 
tirely, as  packing-cases,  or  knife-cases.  In 
carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door  is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  it  is  hung.  In  printing,  it  is 
a  frame  of  wood,  with  numerous  small  par- 
titions for  the  letters. Casb,  in  grammar, 

implies  the  different  inflections  or  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  serving  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent relations  they  bear  to  each  other 

and  the  things  thejr  represent. Action 

on  the  ea*e,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in 
the  writ. 

CA  SE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring  iron,  so  as  to  render  its  outer  sur* 
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&ce  hard*  and  capable  of  resisting  any 
edged  tooL 

CA'SEIC-ACID,  the  acid  of  cheese,  or  a 
substance  so  called,  extracted  from  cheese. 

CA'SBMATE,  in  fortification,  a  vault  of 
mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
next  to  the  curtain,  serving  as  a  battery 
to  defend  the  opposite  bastion,  and  the 
moat. 

CA'SEMENT,  a  window  that  opens  on 
hinges.    Also,  a  hollow  moulding. 

CASE-SHOT,  musket  balls,  stones,  old 
iron,  ftc,  put  into  cases  and  discharged 
from  cannon. 

CASH,  money  in  hand,  or  ready  money, 
distinguished  from  bills. 

CASHEW-NUT.  the  Jnneardiunt,  a 
"West  Indian  tree,  bearing  a  kidney-shaped 
nat.  The  firuit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  full  of  an  acid  juice.  To  the  apex  of 
this  fruit  grows  this  nut,  the  shell  of  which 
is  hard,  and  the  kernel  sweet. 

CASHIER',  a  person  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  cash  of  some  public  company.  In 
a  bcmking  estabUsbment  the  cashier  su- 
perintends the  books,  payments,  and  re- 
ceipts <^  the  bank :  he  also  signs  or  coun- 
tersigns the  notes,  and  sui>erintends  all 
the  transactions,  under  the  order  of  the  di- 
rectOTs. 

CASK'ET,  the  diminutive  of  eiuA:,  a  small 

chest  or  box,  for  jewels,  &c. In  seaman's 

language,  it  signifies  a  small  rope,  used  to 
fiuten  the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling. 

CASQUE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
to  cover  and  protect  the  head  and  neck  in 
battle. 

CASS'ADA,  or  CASS'AVA,  in  botany,  a 
plwat  of  the  genus  jatropha,  of  diiferent 
species.  The  roots  of  the  mauikot,  or  bit- 
ter aujtada,  and  of  the  janippa,  are  either 
made  into  a  kind  of  bre«d,  or  roasted  and 
eaten  like  potatoes  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  yield  also  a 
great  quantity  of  nutritive  starch,  which 
we  know  as  the  article  called  tapioca. 

CASSATION,  CooBT  or,  one  of  the  most 
fanportant  institutions  of  modem  Prance, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that 
country  coherency  and  uniformity,  without 
endangering  the  necessair  independence  of 
the  eourta.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  and  has  been  preserved, 
in  every  essential  respect,  under  all  the 
changes  of  France  since  the  great  revo- 
lution. It  properly  siguifies  the  annulling 
of  any  act  or  decision,  if  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  law  have  been  neglected  or  jus- 
tice  has  been  perverted. 

CAS'SIA,  (pron.  eathia),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  deeandria  monogynia  class  of 
plants.  It  is  divided  into  three  species; 
Uie  eauia  /Utula,  the  castia  ligtua,  and  the 
cmatia  caryopkyllata.  The  first  is  the  cassia 
of  the  shops,  the  soft  fresh  pulp  of  which  is 
am  excdlent  mild  cathartic:  it  is  given, 
with  success,  in  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
m  disorders  of  the  breast,  kidneys,  and 
bladder.  The  cassia  Ugnea,  or  cassia  bark, 
much  resembles  the  cinnamon :  it  is  a  sto- 
■oachie  and  cordial,  but  possesses  these  vir- 
tses  in  a  less  degree  than  cinnaii<on ;  it  is 


also  used  in  the  venice-treade,  mitbridate, 
&c.  The  cassia  caryophyllata,  or  clove 
bark,  is  a  stomachic,  carminative,  andalexi- 
pharmic. 

CAS'SIDA,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
of  the  eofeoptera. 

CAS'SIOBURT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  eatnne,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
species  is  the  Tapon  of  South  America, 
whose  berries  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

CASSIOPE'IA,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  opposite  the 
Great  Bear,  on  the  other  side  the  pole.  In 
the  year  1672,  a  remarkable  new  star  ap- 

S eared  in  this  constellation,  surpassinar 
yrius  or  Lyra  in  brightness.  It  appeared 
larger  than  Jupiter,  but  after  a  few  months 
it  declined ;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  entirely 
disappeared. 

CASSITE'RIA,  a  genus  of  crystals  which 
appear  to  have  an  admixture  of  some  par- 
ticles of  tin. 

CAS'SOCK,  the  vestment  worn  by  clergy- 
men under  their  gowns. 

CAS'SOWARlT  in  omithologv,  a  large 
bird  of  the  genus  Struthio,  nearly  the  sice 
of  an  ostrich,  but  with  legs  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  wings  are  so  small  as  not 
to  appear,  being  hid  under  the  feathers, 
and  on  the  head  is  a  kind  of  homy  helmet. 
It  runs  with  most  surprising  swiftness. 

CAST,  among  artists,  any  statue  or  put 
of  a  statue,  of  bronze,  or  of  plaster-of-Paris. 
A  cast  is  that  which  owes  its  fig^ire  to  the 
mould  into  which  the  matter  of  it  has  been 
poured  or  cast  while  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
thus  differs  from  a  model,  which  is  made 
by  repeated  efforts  with  a  ductile  substance, 
as  any  adhesive  earth ;  and  from  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  which  is  the  work  of  the  chissd. 

CASTANET'S,  instruments  formed  of 
small  concave  shells  of  ivorv  or  hard  wood, 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  Spaniards  and  Moors 
use  them  as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
saraband  dances  and  g^tars. 

CASTA'NEA,  in  bofany,  the  trmt  of  the 
chesnut-tree. 

CASTE,  the  general  name  for  the  tribes 
of  various  employment,  into  which  the 
Hindoos  are  divided  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  generations  of  families.  The 
first  caste  is  religious;  the  second  warUke; 
the  .third  commercial;  and  the  fourth  la- 
bourers. Persons  of  the  religious  caste  are 
universally  denominated  bramina ;  the  sol- 
diers or  princes  are  styled  euttery  or  rajahs; 
the  traders,  ehoutrea  or  nhuddery;  the  lowest 
order,  pariat, 

CASTELLAIN,  in  feudal  times,  the 
ovmer,  lord,  or  governor  of  a  castle  or  for- 
tified place. 

CAS'TELLANY,  the  lordship  belonging 
to  a  castle ;  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction. 

CA'STING,  with  founders,  the  running  of 
metal  into  a  mould.:  among  sculptors,  it  is 
the  taking  casts  or  impressions  of  £gure^ 
&c.     Plaster-of-Paris  is  the   most  usual 

material  employed  for  this  purpose. In 

natural  history,  the  word  cattinp  is  used  for 
that  process  by  which  some  animals  throw 
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off  their  akin*,  horns,  &c.  when  the  old  fall 
off  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

CASTLE,  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
defcnceable,  either  hi  nature  or  art. ^En- 
glish castles,  walled  with  stone,  and  de- 
signed for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  higher  date  than 
the  Conquest.  Those  previously  erected 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin;  and 
many  writers  have  assigned  this  circum- 
stance as  a  reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  William  the  Norman  made  himself 
master  of  the  country.  It  was  the  policy 
of  this  able  general  to  build  a  considerable 
number ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  mar- 
tial tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themseWes;  so  that  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign,  we  are  told  that  there 
existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  At 
this  period  castles  were  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject;  considerable  struggtes 
appear  to  have  taken  place  vrith  regard  to 
their  continuance;  several  were  demolish- 
ed; and  their  genoral  decline  commenced. 
A  complete  castle  consisted  of  a  ditch  or 
moat,  an  outwork,  called  a  barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge;  an  arti- 
ficial mount;  an  outer  and  inner  ballium 
or  indoaure;  and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  owner  or  governor  resided, 

and  under  which  were  the  dungeons. 

Coitle-guard,  a  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  per- 
form service  witbm  the  realm,  without 
limitation  of  timt.——Ctutle-ward,  an  im- 
liosition  laid  upon  subjects  dwelling  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  the 
castle. 

CASTOR,  in  zoology,  the  Beaver.  Also, 
a  reddish-brown  substance,  of  a  strong  pe- 
netrating smell,  taken  from  bags  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver:  it  is  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. 

CAS TOEIN,  or  CASTOEINE,  in  che- 
mistry, an  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor  when  boiled  m  alcohol. 

CASTOK-OIL.  in  medicine,  the  oU  of  the 
JttctMMS,  or  Palma  Christi,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  and  which  is  obtained  from  the  nuts 
or  seeds  by  expression  or  decoction.  It  is 
a  mild  and  safe  cathartic. 

CASTRATION,  in  botany,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
mens of  flowers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

CASUISTRY,  the  science  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtAil  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlavirflilness  of 
any  act,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 
from  reason. 

CASUS  F(£D'ERIS,  the  case  stipulated 
by  treaty,  or  which  comes  within  the  terms 
of  compact. 

CA'SUS  OMISSUS,  in  law,  where  any 
particular  thing  is  omitted,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute. 

CAT,  a  well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
the  feline  genus,  but  sometimes  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  large  and  ferocious. Cat,  a 


term  for  a  ship  usually  employed  in  the 

coal  trade. ^Also  a  sort  of  strong;  tackle 

for  drawing  up  the  anchor. It  is  also  a 

military  term  tor  a  kind  of  shed  under  which 
soldiers  conceal  themselves  while  filling  up 
a  ditch  or  mining  a  walL 

CATABAPTI8T,  one  who  is  averse  to 
the  Christian  rite  or  ceremony  of  baptism. 

CATACHRE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
express   another.     Thus   Hilton,   in   de- 
scribing Raphael's  descent  from  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  says, 
"  Dovni  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  thro'  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sail*  between  worlds  and  worlds." 
So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  "  blood  of 
the  grape.''    A  catechresis,  in  fact,  is  the 
abuse  of  a  trope,  or  when  a  word  is  too  £ur 
wrested  from  its  original  signification. 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  subterraneous 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  in  the  Appian  Way, 
near  Rome;  supposed  to  be  the  cells  in 
which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martyrs.  But  there 
are  now  many  other  catacombs,  as  at 
Faris.&c 

CATAMOUNT,  in  xoology,  the  wild  cat, 
or  cat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America. 

CATACLA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  breaking 
or  distortion  in  general;  but  particularly 
that  of  the  eye. 

CATACOUSTICS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  rdiected  sounds,  called 
also  cataphonic*. 

CATADRO'MUS,  in  antiquity,  the  sta- 
dium, or  place  where  races  were  run. 

CATA6MATIC,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  has  the  quality  of  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  Mnes. 

CATALEP'SIS.  orCATALEPST.  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech- 
less, sensdcss,  and  fixed  in  one  postor^ 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  without  seeing 
or  nnderatanding. 

CATALTA,  in  botany,  a  South  American 
tree,  of  the  genus  bignonia,  or  trumpet- 
flower,  remarlu^le  fbr  its  beaatifnl  appear- 
ance when  in  blossom. 

CATAMARAN',  a  sort  of  floating  raft, 
originally  used  in  China  as  a  Ashing  boat. 

CATAPIIRACT,  in  the  ancient  military 
art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  and  used  to  defend  the 
breast,  or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse  as 
well  as  the  rider. 

CAT'APLASM,  a  poultice  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin.  &c  When  mus- 
tard is  an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a  oUtapiom. 

CATAPULTA.  or  CATAPULT,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  used  lor  throvring 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  engines  would  throw  stones 
of  a  hundred  weight.  Joaephus  takes  notice 
of  the  surprising  effects  m  these  engines, 
and  says,  that  the  stones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  ani^s  of  the  towers,  and  would  level 
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a  vbole  file  of  men,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  catapulta  differed  from  the 
baliata,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  threw  stones 
onlr,  whereas  the  former  threw  chiefly  darts 
andjaTelins. 

CATAEACT,  a  great  fall  of  water  over 
a  precipice  in  the  channel  of  a  river, 
cansed  by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  stopping 
the  coarse  of  the  stream;  as  that  of 
Niagara,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhine. Cataract,  in  medicine,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye,  or 
its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opaque  as  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  to  the 
optic  nerve.  Incipient  cataract,  is  only  suf- 
fusion of  sight  when  little  clouds  seem  to 
float  before  the  eye.  Confirmed  cataract,  is 
when  the  apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly, 
or  in  part  covered,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
cannot  pass  to  the  retina.  [For  further 
information  on  this  dreadful  aiffliction,  see 
"  Stevenson  on  Cataract" :  and  for  an  effec- 
tual cure,  consult  the  author  of  that  work.] 

CATAKBU',  commonly  denominated  a 
Coldt  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchis,  with 
fever,  con^h,  lassitude,  &c.  When  a  catarrh 
is  epidemic,  it  is  called  the  influenza. 

CATAS'TASIS,  in  poetry,  the  third  part 
of  the  ancient  drama,  being  that  wherein 
the  intrigue,  or  action,  is  supported  and 
carried  on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for 
unravelling  iu  the  catastrophe. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  last  part  in  the  ancient 
drama,  or  that  immediatel][  succeeding  the 
catastatis;  and  which  consists  in  the  un- 
folding and  winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing 
up  difficulties,  and  closing  the  play. 

CATCH,  in  music,  is  defined  to  be  "  a 
inece  for  three  or  four  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
notes."  But  perhaps  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  fugue  in  the  unison, 
wherein  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  or  to  give  them  a  different  meaning, 
the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  sense  is  in- 
terrupted in  one  part,  and  caught  and  sup- 
ported by  another. 

CATCH'-FLY,  a  well-known  plant,  having 
grass*like  leaves,  and  a  long  stalk  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  of  crimson  flowers. 

CATECHISM,  a  form  of  instruction  in 
religion,  conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
ori^pnally  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  repe- 
tition ot  the  ba|]tei8mal  vow,  the  creed,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  King^  James  I.  or- 
dered the  bishop*  to  add  to  it  a  short  and 
plain  explication  of  the  sacraments. 

CATKCHI8T,  an  officer  in  the  primitive 
Christian  church,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  baptism. 

CAT'ECHU.orTBBBA  JAroniCA,a  gum 
of  a  very  astringent  quality,  obtained  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  a  species 
otMimota  in  India.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
tmnnin. 

CATEC  HU'MENS,  a  name  formerly  given 
in  the  Christian  church,  to  such  as  were 


prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. These  were  anciently  the  children  of 
beliering  parenu,  or  pagans  not  fully  ini- 
tiated  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  were  admitted  to  this  state  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

CATEOORT,  in  logic,  a  series  or  order 
of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  contained 
under  a  genus.  The  school  philosophers 
distributra  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  classes, 
which  classes  the  Greeks  called  cate^ries, 
and  the  Latins  predicaments.  Anstotle 
made  ten  categories,  riz.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  time, 
plane,  situation,  and  habit. 

CATE'NA,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  a 

chain. In  anatomy,    a  name   used  by 

some  for  the  muscle,  more  commonly  called 

tibiali$  anticut. -Catbra    Patrum,   in 

matters  of  literature,  a  book  containing  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
with  respect  to  their  doctrines. 

CATENA'RIA,  or  CATENART,  in  geo- 
metry, the  curve  which  an  extended  rope 
forms  by  its  own  weight. 

CATERPILLAR,  in  entomology,  the 
larva  produced  from  the  egg,  which  is 
transformed  first  into  the  chrysalis  or 
nymph,  and  afterwards  into  the  butterfly. 
Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves  or 
succulent  vegetables,  and  are  sometimes 
very  destructive:  they  are  fUmished  with 
several  pairs  of  feet,  and  have  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  worm,  variously  co- 
loured, and  often  hairy.  It  is  well  known, 
that  all  winged  insects  pass  through  a  rep- 
tile state  before  they  arrive  at  perfection : 
this  great  change  from  a  worm  to  a  but- 
terfly was  formerly  esteemed  a  real  meta- 
morphosis of  one  animal  to  another;  but 
later  discoveries  have  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  embryo  butterfly,  with  all 
the  lineaments  of  its  parent,  is  contained 
within  the  external  cases  or  coverings  of 
the  caterpillar. 

CATGUT,  the  name  for  the  strings  made 
of  the  intestines  of  sheep  or  lambs,  used  in 
musical  instruments,  &c.  Great  quantities 
are  imported  from  Lyons  and  Italy. 

CATHARTICS,  medicines  which  cleanse 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  acting  as  pur- 


language,  a 
strong  beam  projecting  horizontally  over 
a  ship's  bows. Cat-karping»,  ropes  serv- 
ing to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 

masts  behind  their  respective  yards. 

Caftpaw,  a  light  air  perceived  in  a  calm, 
by  a  rippling  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

CATHEADS,  two  strong  beams  of  tim- 
ber in  a  vessel,  which  serve  to  suspend  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  bow. 

CATHE'DRA,  in  arclueology,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  pulpit,  or  the  professor's 
chair.     It  orinnally  sienified  any  chair. 

^Among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 

a  bishop's  see,  or  throne.  Hence,  ex  cathe- 
dra is  a  phrase  much  used  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  church,  in  relation  to  the 
solemn  decrees  of  the  pope. 
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CATHE'DBAL,  the  episcopal  church,  or 
B  church  where  there  is  a  bishop's  seat  or 
•ee.  A  cathedral  was  originally  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  Christians,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  having  no  UbertT  to 
build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
onlj  meant  their  assemblies ;  and  bf  their 
MtnednJa,  nothing  more  than  ccusisto- 

CATHEEINE-WHEEL,  m  architecture, 
B  large  circular  ornanient  in  Gothic  win- 
dows. Also,  a  sortof  fire-works  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  is  made  to 
turn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

CATH'ETEB,  in  surgery,  a  tubular  in- 
strument, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  stone,  or  discharge  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  also  a  bougie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchouc. 

CATH'ETUS,  in  geometry,  a  line  or  ra- 
dius falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line 
or  surface;  as  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle. Catketutqf  incidence,  in 

catoptrics,  a  right  line  drawn  from  a  point 
of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing line. Cathetnt  qf  reflection,  or  of  the 

•f/e,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
ducttlar  to  the  reflecting  line.— — -CafA«ti(« 
^  obliqiuaHon,  a  right  line  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  speculum,  in  the  point  of 

incidence  or  reflection. In  architecture, 

B  eatketu*  is  a  perpendicular  line,  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body,  as  a  baluster,  column,  &c. 

CATH'OLIC,  an  epithet  «roperly  sigrni- 
fying  universal.  Originally  this  appellation 
was  given  to  the  Christian  church  m  gene- 
ral, bat  now  the  Romish  church  assumes  it 
exclusively  to  itself;  whence  the  name  of 
Soman  Catholics  has  been  applied,  since 
the  Beformation,  to  the  followers  of  the 
Bomish  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic 
church  in  being,   that   is,   no   universal 

Christian  communion. Catholic  Majeatp, 

the  title  given  to  the  long  or  queen  of 

Spain. Catholic  Priett,  a  clergyman  or 

priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  &e.,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Bomish  church.— (^tAotie  Emanci- 
pation, is  the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
formerlv  subjected.  The  first  step  towards 
this  took  place  in  1793,  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw 
open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  nayv.  In 
1801  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  took  place;  but  thoug^h  fiill 
emancipation  had  oeen  promised,  it  was 
said,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union,  it  was 
not  fulfilled;  and  many  unsuccessAil  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  to  effect  it. 
At  ien^h,  in  1829  (April  10),  a  reli^  bill, 
abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  Boman 
Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, Ac.,  was  carried  by  the  Wellington 
administration.  By  this  bill.  Catholics  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 


lord-chancellorships  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  lord>lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the 
office  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

CATHOL'ICON,  a  remedy  for  aU  dis- 
eases ;  a  soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called, 
as  being  supposed  an  universal  and  effica^ 
cious  purse  of  all  humours. 

CATKIN,  in  botany,  a  species  of  calyx, 
or  rather  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  are  the  flowers  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  fruit ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
Dlance  to  a  cat's  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be 
found  on  the  haxel.  wiUow,  birch,  oak, 
poplar,  &c 

CATCCHE,  or  CATCCHUS,  in  medi- 
cine, a  tetanus  or  spasmodic  affection,  by 
which  the  patient  is  rendered,  in  an  in- 
stant, as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  without 
either  sense  or  motion,  and  continues  in 
the  same  posture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  was  seized.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
sensory,  from  the  time  of  the  first  attack, 
and  therefore  is  an  absolute  rest  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  of  all  its  emissories.  It  seldom 
changes  to  any  other  disease,  and  some- 
times it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  epilepsr, 
convulsions,  madness,  or  an  atrophy,  whicn 
has  ended  iu  death. 

CATODON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
cetaceous  fishes ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  these:  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the  back. 

CATOP'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  acute  and 
quick  perception;  particularly  that  acute- 
ness  of  the  ttculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a  consumption. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
expUuns  the  properties  of  reflected  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected 
fit>m  mirrors. 

C  ATSILYEB,  a  fossil,  a  species  of  mica. 
It  is  of  three  sorts,  the  ycilow  or  golden, 
white  or  silvery,  and  the  black. 

CATOPTEOMANCY,  a  species  of  divi- 
nation  among  the  ancients,  wnich  was  per- 
formed for  the  sick,  by  letting  down  a  mir- 
ror, fastened  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain 
before  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.  If  it  appeared  distorted  and 
ghastly,  it  was  a  sini  of  death ;  if  fresh  and 
healthy,  it  denoted  a  speedy  recovery. 

CATS  EYE,  in  mineralegy,  a  stone,  or 
sub-species  of  quarts,  very  hurd  and  trans- 
parent, of  a  glistening  gray,  with  a  tinge  <tf 
green,  yellow,  or  white. 

CATS-TAIL  GRASS,  a  kind  of  reed,  of 
the  genus  tjfpha,  bearing  a  spik^  Uke  the 
tail  of  a  cat. 

CATTLE,  homed  beasts,  that  feed  in 
pasture,  or  generally  all  four-footed  beaats 
that  serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

C  AU'DEX,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

CAUK,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  car- 
tain  specimens  of  the  compact  sulphate  of 
harytes.  The  same  word  is  sometimes 
given  to  masses  composed  of  concentric 
lamellar  concretions. 
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CAU'DA,  in  Bstmnomy,  the  Latin  name 
for  taiU  which  ia  prefixed  to  the  namea  of 
aereral  constellationa,  to  denote  certain 
atara  in  their  taila;  as  Cauda  Capricorni, 
Camda  Leonu,Sie. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the 
abdomen,  covering  the  greatest  ^art  of  the 
lower  intestines,  and  nsually  famished  with 
a  large  quantity  of  fiit.  It  is  more  pro- 
perty termed  the  omentum,  or  from  its  net- 
like stmcture,  reticulum. ^The  word  eaul 

ia  also  used  for  a  membrane  which  encom- 
naasea  the  head  of  many  new-bom  chil- 
aren,  to  which  Tulgar  superstition  ah* 
aordly  annexes  the  charm  of  preservation 
from  drowning. 

CAULES'CENT.  in  botany,  having  a 
atem  different  from  that  which  produces 
the  flower.  Linncus  applies  this  term  to 
tlie  root  also,  as  in  the  turnip. 

CAULIFER0U8,  an  epithet  given  to 
soeh  plants  as  have  a  perfect  caulis  or  stem. 

CAUL'IFLOWERS,  a  much  esteemed 
^eciea  of  bra»$iea,  or  cabbage. 

CAUL1NE,  in  botanv,  growing  imme- 
diately on  the  stem,  without  the  mterven- 
tion  of  branches;  as  a  eauline  leaf,  bulb, 
peduncle,  Ac 

CAU'LIS,  m  botany,  the  stalk  of  her- 
baceous plants:  this  in  trees  is  called  eau- 
dex,  or  tne  trunk ;  and  in  grasses  eulmue, 
or  the  stem. 

CAUS'ALTY.  among  miners,  the  light 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSALITY,  or  CAUSATION,  among 
metaphydcians,  the  action  or  power  of  a 
canae  in  producing  ita  eAecL 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  anything 
proceeds,  or  bv  virtue  of  which  anything  is 
done :  it  stands  opposed  to  effect.  We  g^t 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  from  our  ob- 
aerration  of  the  vidsaitude  of  things,  while 
we  pereeive  some  qualities  or  substances 
b^m  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their 
existence  from  the  due  apdUcation  and  ope- 
ration of  other  beings.  That  which  pro- 
daoes  ia  the  eaute;  that  which  is  produced, 

the  ^eet. Causes  are  distinguished,  by 

the  schools,  into  efficient,  material,  final, 
mad  formaL  Efficient  Caueet  are  the  agents 
employed  in  the  production  of  anytoing. 
Material  Cauaee,  the  subjects  whereon  the 
Ments  work ;  or  the  materials  whereof  the 
thing  ia  produced.  Final  Cauaee  are  the 
BBotivea  inducing  an  agent  to  act :  or  the 
design  and  purpose  for  which  the  thinx 
was  done.  Caoaes  are  again  distinguished 
iato  physical  and  moral ;  universal,  or  par- 
ticular; principal, or  instrumental:  total, or 

partial ;  univoeal,  equivocal,  Ac. Cause, 

amon^  civilians,  is  the  same  vrith  action; 
denoting  any  legal  process  which  a  party 
institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  supposed  right. 

CAU'SEWAl,  or  CAU'SEY,  a  way  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  by 
atones,  stakes,  earth,  or  fiucines:  serving 
either  aa  a  road  in  wet  marshy  places,  or 
to  prevent  a  river  from  overfloviring  the 
lower  grounds.  It  is  also  very  generaUy 
oaed  for  a  raised  way  or  path  in  any  ordi- 
nary road. 


CAUSnC,  in  medicine,  any  substance 
of  so  hot  a  nature,  that,  being  applied,  it 
corrodes  and  burns  the  texture  of  tne  parts. 
Caustics  differ  from  cauteries  in  perform- 
ing their  effects  slower,  and  with  less  force 
and  pain.— — XttNor  Caustic,  a  preparation 
of  crystals  of  silver,  obtained  by  solution  iB 
nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  fUsed  in  a  craci- 
ble.  It  is  a  nitrate  of  silver.— —CoiMd'e 
Curve,  in  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  a 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected 
from  some  other  curve. 

CAUSTl'CITY,  the  quality  of  acting 
like  fire  on  animal  matter ;  or  of  combining 
vritb  the  principles  of  organized  substances, 
and  destroying  their  texture— a  quality  be- 
longing to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alka- 
lies, and  some  metallic  salts. 

CAUTERY,  in  surgery,  %  medicine  for 
burning,  eating,  or  corroding  any  solid  part 
of  the  body.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing 
some  morbid  part  is  termed  cauterization. 

CAUTIO-NE  ADMITTEN'DA,  inlaw,  a 
vnrit  which  lies  against  a  bishop  that  hoLds 
an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for 
contempt,  after  he  has  offered  sufficient 
caution  or  security  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  vnrit,  the 
sheriff  warns  the  bishop  to  take  caution. 

CAVALCA'DE,  a  pompous  procession  of 
htMTsemen,  equipages,  &c.,  by  way  of  parade 
to  grace  a  triumph,  public  entry,  w  the  like. 

CAVALIER',  a  gallant  armed  horseman. 
It  waa  also  an  appellation  given  to  the 
party  of  Charles  I.  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  parliamentarians,  who  were  called 

Round-heads. In  fortification,  a  work 

raised  within  the  body  of  a  place,  above  the 
other  works. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back; a  general  term  for  light-horse,  dra- 
goons, limcers,  and  all  other  troops  who 
are  armed  and  mounted.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  his 
convoys;  in  battle,  to  support  and  cover 
the  infantry,  and  to  break  tnrough  and  dis- 
order the  enemy.  The  use  of  cavalry  it 
probably  nearly  as  ancient  as  war  itself. 
At  the  present  day  the  cavalry  is  divided 
into  lipht  and  heavp  horse,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes.  The  heavy 
cavalry,  with  defensive  armour  (cuirassiers), 
is  generally  employed  where  force  is  requi- 
site; the  lighter  troops  are  used  in  small 
detachments,  where  swiftness  and  conti- 
nued effort  are  required. 

CA'VA  VE'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  descending  from  the  heart. 

CATEAT,  an  entry  in  the  spiritual 
court^  by  which  the  probate  of  a  vrill,  let- 
ters of  administration,  licence  of  marriage, 
Ac,  may  be  prevented  firom  being  issued 
virithout  the  knowledge,  and,  if  the  reason 
be  just,  the  consent  of  the  party  entering 
the  caveat. 

CAVERN,  a  natural  cavity,  or  deep  hol- 
low place  in  the  earth,  arising  either  from 
arches  accidentally  made,  or  from  streams 
of  water  flowing  under  ground.  One  of  the 
grandest  natural  caverns  known  is  Fingal's 
cave,  in  Stafh,  one  of  the  western  islands 
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of  ScoUamL  The  grotto  of  Antti>arot,  in 
the  Archipelago,  is  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. In  some  narts,  immense  co- 
lumns  descend  to  the  floor ;  others  present 
the  appearance  of  trees  and  broolis  turned 
to  marble.  The  Peak  CaTcm,  in  Derby- 
shire is  also  a  celebrated  curiosity  of  this 
kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and,  at  iu  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  the 
surfoce.  Many  caves  are  formed  by  the 
lava  of  volcanoes.  In  the  Cevennes  moun- 
tains, in  France,  are  caverns  and  grottoes 
of  great  extent,  and  which  abound  in  objects 
of  curiosity.  But  the  largest  we  read  of  is 
the  cavern  of  Onacharo,  in  South  America, 
which  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

CAVIARE,  (pron.  eaceer'J  the  spawn  or 
hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  made  into  cakes, 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  much  nsed  in 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

CAVET'TO,  in  architecture,  a  hoUow 
member,  or  round  concave  moulding,  con- 
taining the  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  and  used 
as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAV'EZON,  a  sort  of  nose-band,  either 
of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat, 
and  at  other  times  hollow  or  twisted,  which 
is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  wring  it, 
and  thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

CAV'IN,  in  military  affairs,  a  natural 
hollow  sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  a 
body  of  troops,  and  facilitate  their  ap- 
proach to  a  place. 

CAV'OLINITE,  a  newly-discovered  mi- 
neral, occurring  in  the  interior  of  calcareous 
balls,  &c. 

CAY'ENNE  PEPPER,  a  pungent  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
made  from  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
capsicum,  which  when  ripe,  is  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded.  It  is 
eaten  both  irith  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  is  mixed,  in  fpeater  or  less  proportion, 
urith  almost  all  kinds  of  sauces.  It  is  used 
also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  efficacious  in  many 
gouty  and  paralytic  affections. 

CE'DRAT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  dtron- 
tree. 

CEDRIA,  or  CFDRIUM,  a  resinous 
liquor,  issuing  from  the  great  cedar  tree,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  yields  a  strong  smell, 
is  transparent,  and  of  a  thick  unctuous 
consistence.  It  is  possessed  of  two  oppo- 
site qualities,  viz.  to  preserve  dead  bodies, 
by  its  dryins  and  consuming  superfluous 
moisture,  without  damaging  the  solid  parts ; 
and  to  putrify  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
living  bodies,  vrithout  exciting  pain. 

CE'DRUS,  the  CE'DAR,  m  botany,  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  grqwing  to  a  great  size, 
and  remarkable  for  its  durabilitv.  Cedar- 
wood,  which  is  of  a  fragrant  smeU  and  fine 
grain,  is  ahnost  incorruptible  by  reason  of 
Its  bitterness,  whieh  renders  it  distasteful 
to  worms.  Historians  tell  us,  that  some  of 
this  timber  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  at  Utica,  two  thousand  years  old. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  famous,  as 
having  been  used  by  Solomon  in  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 


CEILING,  in  architectore,  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  a  room,  being  a  lay  or  cover- 
ing of  plaster  over  laths,  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom or  the  joists  which  bear  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room,  or  on  j<HSts  put  up  for 
that  purpose  where  there  is  no  iq»per  room, 
hence  called  ceiling  joists. 

CEL'ARENT,  in  lo^c,  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gism, wherein  the  miQor  and  conclusion  are 
universal  negative  propositions,  and  the 
minor  an  universal  affirmative ;  as  "  No  man 
that  is  a  hvpocrite  can  be  saved:  Every 
man  who  vritn  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lor^ 
is  a  hypocrite:  Therefore,  no  man,  who 
with  hu  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be 
saved." 

CEL'ERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man kings,  established  by  Romulus,  and 
composed  of  300  young  men  chosen  out  of 
the  most  illustrious  Roman  families,  and 
approved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curiB  of 
the  people,  each  of  which  f^imished  ten. 

CELESTIAL,  in  its  first  and  obvious 
sense,  denotes  something  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in  heaven.  In  mythology,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  stars;  and 
hence  the  space  in  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated are   commonly  called   the  celestial 


CEL'ESTINE,  in  mineralogy,  native  sul- 
phate of  strontian;  it  receives  its  name 
from  its  occasionally  being  of  a  delicate  blue 
colour. 

CEL'ESTINS,  a  religious  order  of  Chris- 
tians, reformed  from  the  Bemardins  by  Pope 
Celestin  V.  The  Celestins  rise  two  hours 
after  midnight  to  say  matins ;  they  eat  no 
flesh  at  any  time,  except  when  sick,  and 
fast  often.  Their  habit  u  a  white  govrn,  a 
cwuche,  and  a  black  scapulary. 

CELEUS'MA,  in  antiquity,  a  naval  shout 
serving  as  a  signal  for  the  mariners  to  ply 
their  oars,  or  to  cease  from  roiring.  It  vras 
also  made  tfse  of  to  signify  the  joyf^il  accla- 
mation of  vintagers,  and  the  shouts  o£  the 
conquerors  over  the  vanquished. 

CELIB'ACT,  an  unmarried  or  single  state 
of  life,  to  which,  according  to  the  ckictrine, 
or  at  least  the  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  conform. 

CELL,  in  its  flrst  and  obvious  sense,  a 
small,  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison ;  and 
iu  a  less  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any 
small  cavity  or  hollow  nlace;  as  the  eelU 
of  the  brain,  the  eelU  of  a  honeycomb,  &e. 
-—In  anatomy,  a  little  bag  or  bladdo*,  con- 
taining fluid  or  other  matter;  as  the  adi- 

pote  cells,  containing  fat. In  botany,  a 

hollow  place  in  a  capsule,  in  which  se^ls 
are  lodged. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  a  net-work 
of  fine  threads,  the  masses  of  which  are 
filled  with  thin  plates  of  fat  or  fluid,  and 
which  membrane  surrounds  eveir  muscle, 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  organ  of  the  body. 

CELTIC,  pertaininff  to  the  Celt$,  or  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain. 
Thus  we  say  Celtic  cuttoms,  Celtic  origin, 
Celtic  remains,  &c. 

CEM'ENT,  any  glutinous  or  other  snb- 
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stance  having  the  quality  of  unitins  bodies 
in  close  cohesion,  as  mortar,  elae,  &e.  Fi- 
gnratiTcly,  a  bond  of  union  between  per- 

CEMEMTATION,  in  chnnistrf,  the  act 
<tf  applying  cements  to  substances  so  as  to 
corrode  or  change  them;  which  is  done  by 
surrounding  them  with  the  powder  of  an- 
other body,  and  exposing  them,  in  a  dose 
vessel,  to  a  heat  not  sufficient  to  Aise  them. 

Cementotion,  in  the  arts,  is  a  general 

method  of  forming  steel  from  iron,  by  means 
of  the  application  of  charcoaL  In  a  pro- 
per fhrnace  layers  of  bars  of  maUeable  iron 
and  layers  of  charcoal  are  placed  one  upon 
another,  the  air  excluded,  the  fire  is  raised 
to  a  ereat  height,  and  kept  up  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  If  after  this  the  conversion  of 
the  iron  into  steel  be  complete,  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool 
for  six  or  eight  days  longer.  Iron  prepared 
in  this  manner  is  named  blistered  steel, 
from  the  blisters  which  appear  on  its  sur- 
fact.  Copper  is  converted  into  brass  by  ce- 
mentation with  the  powder  of  calamine 
and  charcoaL 

CBM'ETERT,  a  repository  for  the  dead. 
Among  modem  improvements,  perhaps  few 
are  more  deserving  of  commendation  than 
the  custom,  recently  introduced,  of  appro- 
priating an  eligible  spot  of  ground,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  populous  towns, 
tar  the  purpose  of  human  mterment.  Who 
is  there,  for  instance,  that  has  observed  the 
neatness,  order,  and  quietude  which  cha- 
racterise the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green 
(a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  London), 
and  does  not  rqoice  that  the  indecent  prac- 
tice of  paling  coffin  upon  coffin  in  the  noi- 
some churchyards  of  a  crowded  city,  is 
likely  in  a  few  years  more  to  be  remem- 
bered only  as  a  kUc  of  barbarism.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  suitable  solemnity  about  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  a  country  church— 
the  nnaq>iring  Csne,  the  aged  yew-trees, 
and  the  artless  tributes  to  departed  worth. 
There  undisturbed  the  ashes  of  our  fathers 
rest,— fik«re  no  other  cemetery  is  needed : 
hot  aonid  the  crowded  haunts  of  man,  where 
the  population  is  dense,  and  all  around 
teems  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  the  sensitive  mind  re- 
cinls,  almost  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of 
meh  a  spot  being  made  a  receptacle  for  the 

mouldering  remains  of  frail  mortality. 

Althoof^  the  idea  of  public  cemeteries  did 
not  originate  vrith  us,  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  example  set  in  tne  metropolis  is 
rapidly  extending  to  other  large  places,  and 
that  the  fieding  whidi  at  first  existed  against 
them  is  fiMt  subsiding.  Reason  has  in  this 
instance  triumphed  over  prejudice:  and 
though  we  are  not  very  anxious  to  see  the 
generality  fd  Parisian  customs  followed,  we 
aro  not  the  less  disposed  to  adopt  any 
which  come  so  powerfully  recommended  as 
that  of  their  interesting  cemetery,  Pere  La- 
ehmiee.  This  city  of  the  dead  is  situated  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Paris,  and  from  it  yon  look  down  on  the 
g«y<Kt  scene  in  the  world  I  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  tombs,  and  funereal  monu- 


cord  not  even  the 
bones  repose  beneath. 
CEN'OTAPH,   in   antiquitr,  an  empt; 


ments  of  every  style;  some  simple  and  un- 
affected; others  elaborate  both  in  work- 
manship and  in  the  praise  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  erected;  while  many  re- 
*       "  - ..        whose 

tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  tKe  deceased, 
and  differing  firom  a  sepulchre,  in  which 
the  body  vras  actually  deposited. 

CEN'SER,  in  the  religious  rites  of  the 
ancients,  was  a  vase,  containing  incense  to 
be  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Censers 
were  likewise  in  use  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  find  in  the  1  Kings  viL  60.  "Solomon, 
when  he  prepared  furniture  for  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  among  other  things  made  cen- 
sers of  pure  gold." 

CEN'SOR,  an  officer  in  ancient  Rome, 
whose  business  it  was  to  reform  the  man- 
ners and  to  value  the  estates  of  the  people. 
At  first  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  senate, 
but  after  thie  plebeians  had  got  the  consu- 
late open  to  tnem,  they  soon  arrived  at  the 
censorship.  Cicero  reduces  their  functions 
to  the  numbering  of  the  people,  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  manners,  the  es- 
timating the  effects  of  each  citisen,  the  pro- 
portioning of  taxes,  the  superintendence 
of  tribute,  the  exclusion  from  the  temples, 
and  the  care'  of  the  public  places.  The 
office  was  so  considerable,  that  none  as- 
pired to  it  till  they  had  passed  all  the  rest. 
CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  con- 
demns some  book,  person,  or  action,  or 
more  particularly  a  reprimand  from  a  supe- 
rior.  EceUaiastical  Ceneuret  are  penal- 
ties by  which,  for  some  striking  null-con- 
duct, a  member  of  a  church  is  oeprived  of 
th9  communion  of  the  church,  or  prohi- 
bited from  executing  the  sacerdotal  office. 

CEN'SUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  au- 
thentic declaration  made  before  the  cen- 
sors, by  the  several  subjects  of  the  empire, 
of  their  respective  names  and  places  of 
abode.  This  declaration  was  registered  by 
the  censors,  and  contained  an  enumeration 
of  all  their  estates,  lands,  and  inherit- 
ances, their  quantity  and  quality,  with  the 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  and 
slaves  of  each  citisen.  The  census  was  in- 
stituted by  Senrius  Tullius,  and  was  held 
every  five  years.  The  word  Ceneue  w  still 
used  to  signify  an  enumeration  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  kingdom  or  stat^  taken  by 
order  of  its  legislature. 

CENT,  from  ceHtum,  **  a  hundred,"  is 
used  in  commercial  concerns  to  signify  a 
hundred  pounds.  A  profit  of  10  per  cent. 
is  the  gain  of  lOl.  by  the  use  of  lOOi. 

CENTAU^  in  classic  antiquity,  a  mon- 
ster, half  man  and  half  horse.  It  is  inti- 
mated by  Virgil,  and  generally  believed, 
that  the  Centaurs  were  a  tribe  of  Lapitbe, 
who  inhabited  the  city  of  Pelethroninm, 
a4joining  to  Mount  Pelion,  and  who  first 
broke  and  rode  upon  horses.  Nations  to 
vriiom  the  sight  of^a  man  on  horseback  vm 
new,  believed,  as  did  the  Americans  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  horse  and  his  rider  made 
but  one  animal. 

CEN'TAURT,  the  name  of  a  plant,  and 
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a  genus  of  plants,  of  numerous  species; 
the  tetter  centoMrp  is  a  species  of  gen- 
tiana. 

CENTENARY,  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  pertaining  thereto.  Hence  the 
epithet  centennial  for  what  regularly  occurs 
once  in  a  century. 

CENTESIMATION,  a  mDitary  punish- 
ment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  Ac, 
when  every  hundredth  man  is  selected  for 
execution. 

CENTIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  having  a  hundred  leaves. 

CENTINO'DIA,  in  botany,  a  herb  so 
called  from  its  having  many  knobs  or  joints : 
the  Polygonum  of  Linnanis. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  insect  having  a  hun- 
dred fieet.  In  entomology,  insecU  of  the 
genus  Scolopendra,  all  of  which  have  nu- 
merous feet. 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com- 
posed of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously 
taken  from  other  authors,  and  disposed  in 
a  new  order. 

CENTRAL  FIRE,  a  supposed  perpetual 
fire,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
philosophers,  exisU  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  vol- 
canoes and  other  similar  phenomena  were 
attributed. 

CENTRE,  or  CENTER,  a  point  equaUy 
distant  firom  the  extremties  of  a  line,  fi- 
gure, or  body. Centre  i{/[  gravity,  that 

point  about  which  all  the  points  of  a  body, 
m  any  situation,  exactly  balance  each 
other.-— Centi-e  ^^  motion,  the  point  which 
remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 
of  a  body  move  round  it. 

CENTRIF'UGAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  restrained  in  circular 
motion,  endeavour  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  periphery  of  the  curve. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavour  to 
move,  towards  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
bodies.  Such  is  gravity,  or  that  force 
whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth;  magnetical  attraction,  whereby 
the  load-stone  draws  iron;  and  that  force, 
whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  are 
continually  drawn  back  fh)m  right-lined 
motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

CENTUMTIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
judges  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  out 
of  each  tribe;  and  though  there  were  five 
more  than  a  hundred,  they  were  nevertheless 
called  centumviri,  firom  the  round  number 
centum. 

CENTU'RION,  among  the  Romans,  an 
officer  in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a 
century,  or  a  hundred  men.  The  Roman 
k^ons  were,  in  fact,  divided  into  centnriet. 

CENTURY,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  a 
hundred ;  or  anything  divided  into  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundrea  paits.  The  Roman 
people,  v^hen  they  were  assembled  for  the 
electing  of  magistrates,  enacting  of  laws, 
or  ddioierating  upon  any  public  amur,  were 
always  divided  into  centuries ;  and  voted  by 
centuries,  in  order  that  their  suffrages  might 
be  the  more  easily  collected;  whence  these 


assemblies  were  called  eomitia  eenturiata. 
This  mode  of  dividing  the  Roman  people  was 
introduced  by  Senraus  Tollins :  the  first 
class  contained  eighty,  to  which  were  added 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ;  the 
three  following  classes  had  each  twentr 
centuries,  the  fifth  thirty,  and  the  sixth 

only  one  century. In  chronology,  it 

means  the  space  of  one  hundred  years ;  and 
this  is  the  most  common  signification  of 
the  word.    As  we  begin  our  common  com- 

?utation  of  time  from  the  incarnation  <tf 
:hrist,  the  word  is  generallv  applied  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  it. 

CEPHALIC,  an  epithet  for  medicines 
which  are  gofid  for  the  head-ache. 

CEPH'EUS,  in  astronomy,  aconsteUatloii 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CETHUS,  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind ;  also 
the  Hona,  a  species  of  monkey. 

CERAM3YX,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  beetles,  whose  antennae  are  long  and 
setaceous,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 
rounded.  Under  this  genus  is  compre- 
hended the  capricom-beetl^  and  a  number 
Of  other  species. 

CERA8TIUM,  in  botauT,  a  genus  of 
the  decandria-pentagynia  class  of  plant^ 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  five  bifid 
petals;  and  its  fruit  is  along  unilocular 
pod,  containing  numerous  roundish  seeds. 

CER'ASIN,  any  gummy  substance  which 
swells  in  cold  water,  but  does  not  readily 
dissolve  in  it. 

CER'ASITE,  a  petrifaction  resembling  a 
cherry. 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
serpent,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  have  horns. 

CE'RATE,  in  medicine,  a  composition 
made  of  oil,  wax,  and  other  ingredients; 
used  externally  in  several  diseases,  where 
plasters  ore  necessary. 

CERATITES,  the  fossil  unicorn;  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 

CERATOGLOS'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  pair  of  muscles,  serving  to  draw 
the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth;  but  if 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 
to  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

CERATaiDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  tar 
the  tuiuca  cornea  of  the  eye. 

CERATOPHYL'LUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  the  monctda'polyan- 
dria  class. 

CERAU'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stones  ;  a  variety  of  the  kelintkolitkut  lum- 
tilitet  of  Linnceus. 

CERAU'NIUM,  in  boUny,  a  kind  of 
fungus  which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows 
plentifully  after  thunder. 

CER'BERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  class  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  a  single  fUnnel- 
shaped  petal;  the  fruit  is  a  laiie.  round, 
fleshy  drupe,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
farrow  on  the  sid^  and  containing  two 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  single  seed,  ex 
nut.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CER'CHmOS,  in  medicine,  a  wheezing 
noise  made  in  respiration,  ovring  to  some 
disorder  in  the  larynx,  &c. 
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CEREA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feuts  of 
Ceres,  instituted  by  Triptolemns  of  Elcusis, 
in  Attica.  These  feasts  were  celebrated 
with  religious  purity;  but  the  votaries  of 
the  goddess  ran  about  with  lighted  torches, 
in  commemoration  of  her  search  after  her 

dan^ter  Proserpine. ^The  word  also  was 

used  to  denote  all  sorts  of  com  of  which 
bread  is  made. 

CEREBEL'LUM,  the  part  of  the  brain 
in.the  back  of  the  skull,  divided  into  two 
lobes;  and  the  part  which,  when  taken 
away  or  injured,  depiiTes  the  animal  ot  the 
power  of  volition. 

CEB'EBRUM,  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  occupies  the  front  and  top  of  the 
skull ;  and  which,  when  removed  or  injured, 
derarives  the  aniinal  of  sensation. 

CEB'EMONT,  an  assemblage  of  several 
actions,  forms,  and  circumstances,  servins 
to  render  a  thing  more  magnificent  ana 
solemn ;  particulariy  used  to  denote  the 
external  rites  of  religions  worship,  the 
fiwmality  of  introducing  ambassadors  to 

audiences,  ftc. Mutter  nf  the  CertMonie$, 

an  officer  instituted  by  James  I.  for  the 
more  honourable  reception  of  ambassadors 
and  strangm  of  qnahty,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  ul  matters  of  etiquette  in  the  as- 
semblies over  which  they  preside. 

CEB'BOLITE,  in  chemistry,  a  substnoce 
which  in  appearance  and  softness  resembles 
wax ;  sometimes  mistaken  for  steatite. 

CE'RES,  a  small  planet,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  at  the  distance  of  260,000,000 
of  miles. 

CB  BEU8,orCBBBrii(eCBBBus,aplant 
classed  by  Lbuueus  under  the  genus  Caepu. 
There  are  several  kinds  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

CE'BIN,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance which  precipitates  on  evaporation 
from  alcohol,  which  has  been  digested  on 
grated  cork. 

CEBINTHUNS,  the  ibUowers  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the 
dmrch.  They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
bat  they  held  that  a  celestial  virtue  de- 
scended on  him  at  his  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  doT^  by  which  he  was  consecrated  and 
made  Christ. 

CE'RITE,  the  siliceoas  oxyde  of  eeriMM ; 
a  rare  minoal,  of  a  pale  rose  red  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 

CE'BIUM,  a  recently  discovered  metal, 
of  a  flesh-red  arfour.  semi-transparent,  and 
which  becomes  friable  from  heat,  but  does 
not  melt.  Cerium  combines  with  several 
acids^  and  forms  salts,  as  the  nitrate  </ 

MrtVM,  |v. 

CElUrMA,  an  ointment  made  of  oil  and 
wax,  with  which  the  ancient  wrestiers 
rabbed  themselves  to  render  their  limbs  I 
Biore  pliant. 

CEBTHIA,  the  Creeper,  in  omitholoj^, 
a  species  of  iapida,  a  bird,  with  a  yellowish  ! 
brown  bade,  variegated  with  white,  and  a  . 
white  breast. 

CEBTinCATE,  in  a  general  sense,  a  tes-  j 
timony  riven  in  writing  to  declare  or  certify  i 
the  truth  of  anything.    Of  these  there  are  { 


many  which  are  requisite  in  almost  every 
profession,  but  more  particularly  in  the  law 
and  in  the  army. 

CEBTIOBA'BI,  a  vrrit  issuing  out  of 
some  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  record* 
of  an  inrerior  court,  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  a  superior 
court. 

C  EB'OMANCT,  an  ancient  mode  of  divi- 
nation,  by  means  of  dropping  melted  wax 
in  water,  and  observing  the  shapes,  &c.  it 
assumed. 

CERUTdEN,  the  wax,  or  risdd  yellow 
liquid  which  flows  from  the  ear,  and  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

CERUSE,  CE'RUSS, or  White  Lead,  a 
carbonate  or  calx  of  lead,  made  by  exposing 
plates  of  that  metal   to   the   vapour  of 

vinegar. Ceruee  qf  antimonw  is  a  white 

oxyde  of  antimony,  which  separates  fWna 
the  water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
has  been  washed. 

CERTUS,  the  Stao  or  Dbbb,  in  soology, 
a  genus  of  Quadrupeds  of  the  order  peeorm. 
They  have  deciduous  horns,  at  first  hairv, 
afterwards  naked  and  smooth;  and  there  is 
only  one  dog-tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
npper  jaw,  which  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  other  teeth.  Under  this  genus 
are  comprehended  the  camelopard,  the  elk, 
the  rein-deer,  the  goat,  the  stag,  and  the 
fallow-deer. 

CERTU8  VO'LANS,  in  entomology, the 
name  of  the  stag-homed  beetie,  a  remark- 
ably large  species  of  beetle,  vrith  its  horns 
deeply  jagged  or  ramified*  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  stag. 

CESSATION  OF  ARMS,  an  armistice 
or  occasional  truc^  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
manders of  armies,  to  give  time  fi}r  a  ca- 
pitulation, or  for  other  purposes. 

CESSATIT,  in  law,  a  writ  to  recover 
lands,  when  the  tenant  or  occupier  has 
eeated  for  two  years  to  perform  the  sendee 
which  constitutes  the  condition  of  his 
tenure,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  distrained. 

CES'SION,  iu  a  general  sense,  a  sur- 
render ;  but  particularly  a  surrender  of 
conquered  territory  to  its  former  proprietor 

or  sovereign  by  treaty. Cxssioh,  in  the 

civil  law,  is  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a 
person's  effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid 

imprisonment. In  the  ecclesiastical  law, 

when  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a 
bishop,  or  when  a  parson  of  a  parish  takes 
another  benefit  without  dispensation,  their 
first  benefices  become  void  by  cession, 
without  resig^nation. A  ceeeionary  bank- 
rupt is  one  who  has  given  up  his  estate  to 
be  divided  among  his  creditors. 

OESTRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia,  of 
which  there  are  many  species,  all  of  them 
shrubs,  and  neariv  all  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

CESTUS,  a  girdle  said  to  be  wom  by 
Venus,  to  which  Homer  ascribes  the  power 
of  exciting  love  towards  the  wearer.  It  was 
also  a  marriage  girdle,  richly  studded,  vrith 
which  the  husband  g^ed  his  wife  at  the 
wedding,  and  loosed  again  at  night. 
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CETATE,  ia  chemistry,  a  compound  of 
cetic  acid,  with  a  bate. 

CE'TE,  an  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin> 
nsean  system,  including  such  as  have 
breathing  apertures  on  the  head,  tail  bori- 
xontal,  and  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ;  a* 
the  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c. 
Cetaceoua  fish  suckle  their  young  like  land 
animals. 

CETIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  white 
solid  substance  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
formed  from  spermacetL 

CETOL'OGIST,  one  who  is  rersed  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred 
animals. 

CETUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a  large 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
containing  97  stars. 

CEY'LANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Cevlon.    Its  colour  is  a  dark  blue. 

ChAB'ASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone,  white  and  sometimes  transparent: 
a  kind  of  zeolite. 

CHA'FERY,  a  forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
the  iron  is  hammered  into  bars,  andrbronght 
to  perfection. 

CHA'FE-WAX,  an  officer  of  the  chancery 
court,  who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writs, 

&C. 

CHAFF,  in  husbandry,  the  dry  calyx  of 
com,  that  is  separated  from  it  by  screening 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  straw  or  hay  ctit  small  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

CHAP'FINCH,  in.  ornithology,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  fringilla,  a  well-known 
bird,  with  an  iron-coloured  breast,  and 
black  wings  spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN,  a  series  of  connected  rings,  or 
links  fitted  into  one  another.  Chains  arc 
made  of  Tarious  metals,  sizes,  and  forms, 
suited  to  different  purposes. In  survey- 
ing, a  chain  is  a  measure  of  length,  made  of 
a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire, 
servinsr  to  measure  a  certain  quantity  of 
ground.  Gunter's  chain  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred such  links,  each  measuring  7.92  inches, 
and  consequentlv  equal  to  66  feet  or  4  poles. 

In  nautical  language,  chain$  are  strong 

links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  bolted  through  a  ship's  sides  to 

the  timbers. CAatn-ooat,    a  large  boat 

fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, &c. Chain-thot,  two  balls  con- 
nected by  a  chain :  they  are  used  af  sea  for 
cutting  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

^A  chain-pump  consists  of  along  chain, 

equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves, 
moving  on  two  wheels ;  and  is  managed  by 
a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be 

employed  at  the  same  time. Chain-watet 

of  a  ship,  are  broad  and  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting fh)m  a  ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

behina  the  masts. A  top-chain,  on  board 

a  ship,  is  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail-vards  in 
time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away. 

Chain-work,  work  consisting  of  threads, 

cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the 
form  of  a  chain,  as  tambour  or  net-work, 
&c. 


CHAIR,  (cathedra),  was  anciently  the 
suffpeatwn,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 
public  orator  spoke  to  the  people.  TSee 
CATHxnEA.]  It  is  still  applied  to  the  place 
whence  professors  in  universities  deliver 
their  lectures;  thus  we  say,  the  profess<nr'8 
chair.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a  speaker  or 
president  of  a  public  council  or  assembly,  as 
the  neaker' a  chair;  and  by  a  metonymy,  the 
speaker  himself;  as,  to  address  the  cAotr. 

Chair,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 

certain  feasts  held  anciently  in  eonunemo- 
ration  of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat 

of  the  vicarage  of  Christ  by  St.  Peter. 

Curule  Chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ivory 
seat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein  were  seated 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  those 
to  whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted. 

CHALA'ZA,  among  naturalists,  a  white 
knotty  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg^  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  together. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a  disorder  in  the  eye- 
lids, well  known  by  the  name  of  a  stye. 

CHALCANTHA,  in  natural  history,  a 
kind  of  compound  salts,  of  a  coarse  and 
irregular  structure,  hard,  and  naturally  im- 
pure and  opaque. 

CHAL'CEDONT,  or  CAL'CEDONT,  in 
mineralogy,  a  genus  of  semipellucid  gems, 
of  an  even  and  reg^ar  texture,  of  a  semi- 
opaque  crystaline  basis,  and  variegated 
with  different  coloured  cloudy  spots.  It 
occurs  in  small  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other 
minerals,  and  appears  to  have  been  formal 
by  the  filtration  of  siliceous  matter.  Under 
it  may  be  gnrouped  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  camelian,  chrysoprase,  onyx, 
sai^nyx,  and  sard. 

CHAL'CEDONYX,  a  variety  of  agate^  in 
which  white  and  gpray  layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITE,  in  chemistry,  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  a  red  colov^,  so  far  calcined  as  to 
have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid. 

CHAL'CIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 

turbot  kind. In  entomology,  a  class  of 

insects,  order  hymenoptera. 

CHALCID'ICUM,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, a  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  justice. 

CHALDEE',  or  CHALDAIC,  the  Ian- 
guage  spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people 
of  Chaldea :  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

C  H  A  L '  I C  E,  the  communion  cup,  or 
vessel  used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALI'ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the 
ceremony  whereby  a  woman,  left  a  widow, 
pulled  off  her  brother-in-lavir's  shoes,  who 
should  have  espoused  her ;  after  which 
she  vi'as  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  she 
pleased. 

CHALK,  in  natural  history,  a  vfcU  known 
calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
found  in  hard  masses,  and  called  creta  and 
terra  creta.  Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raises 
a  great  number  of  bubbles,  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  slowly  diffuses  itself  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  subspecies 

of  carbonate  of  lime. Black  chalk,  is  a 

kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  close  structure. 
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and  fine  black  colour,  naed  in  drawing  upon 

bine  paper. Red   Chalk,  an   indiiratcd 

clayej  ochre,  nsed  by  painters  and  arti- 
ficers. 

CHAL'LENGE,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
summons  to  fight,  whether  in  a  duel  or  in 
a  pugilistic  contest.  In  law,  an  exception 
to  jurors,  made  by  the  party  put  on  his  trial : 
or  the  daim  of  a  party  that  certain  jurors 
shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  him  or  his  cause. 
The  right  of  challenge  is  given  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  and  extends  either  to 
the  whole  panel,  or  only  to  particular  jurors. 
In  criminiu  cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge 
twenty  jurors,  without  assigning  a  cause ; 
which  is  called  a  permptory  challenge. 

CHALTB'EATE,  an  epithet  for  waters 
in  which  iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient, 
as  the  waters  of  Tonbndge  Wells.  Chaly- 
beates  act  chiefly  as  absorbents  and  deob- 
struents.  The  action  of  the  particles  of 
a  chalvbeate,  by  their  elasticity,  together 
with  tne  momentum  they  ^ve  the  blood 
by  their  ponderosity,  makes  it  not  only  pre- 
ferable to  most  other  deobstruents,  out 
also  proper  in  other  cases ;  especially  where 
there  is  a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  the  blood 
impoverished,  or  the  circulation  languid. 

CHAM,  or  KHAM,  the  title  of  the  sove- 
reigrn  prince  of  Tartary.  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  piincipal  noblemen  of  Persia. 

CHAOOA,  a  bivalve  shell,  inhabited  by  a 
polype,  sometimes  weighing  500  pounds. 
Among  a  great  many  elegant  species  of  this 
genns,  we  may  reckon  the  concha  veneria, 
or  Tenns's  shell,  with  a  spinose  edge;  the 

offrnte-ekama;  and  the  ticzak  ehama. In 

zoology,  a  sort  of  wolf  in  Ethiopia,  spotted 
like  a  panther. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a  signal  made  by 
beat  of  drmn  or  sound  of  trumpet,  for  a  con  ■ 
Cerence  with  the  enemy,  either  to  invite  to 
a  truce,  or  to  propose  a  capitulation. 

CHAH'BEB>  in  building,  anv  room  situ- 
ated between  the  lowermost  and  uppermost 
ro(Mns.  Chamber,  in  polity,  the  place  where 
certain  assemblies  are  held;  also  the  as- 
semblies themselves.  Of  these  some  are 
established  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, others  for  commercial  affairs.  In 
many  languages,  chamber  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  l»uich  of  government  whose  mem- 
bers assemble  in  a  common   apartment. 

Frivif-ekamber.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy- 

ehambrr  are  servants  of  the  king,  who  are 
€o  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen 
at  eoort. ^In  gunnery,  that  part  of  a  mor- 
tar or  great  gun,  as  far  as  the  powder  and 

shot  reach  wnen  it  is  loaded. ^A  pmoder' 

chamber  is  a  place  under-ground  for  holding 
powder,  ftc,  tliat  it  maybe  secure  firom  the 

rain  or  damp. ^The  ehawiber  </  a  mine,  is 

a  place  generally  of  a  cubical  form,  where 

the  powder  is  confined. ^The  chamber  of 

a  lock,  is  the  space  between  the  gates  of  a 
lock  in  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises 
and  sinks,  so  as  to  pass  the  lock. 

CHAM'BERLAIN,  in  a  general  sense,  is 
a  person  who  has  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  a  chamber,  or  chambers. ^The 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
sixth  high  oflUcer  of  the  crown,  to  whom 


belongs  various  duties  on  the  coronation 
daj;  and  to  whom  also  appertains  many 
privileges.  He  has  to  provide  all  things  in 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  government  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Westminster;  and  under  him  are 
the  gentlemen  usher  of  the  blade  rod  and 
other  officers.  The  office  is  hereditary.—— 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  t^f  theHouaehoUh  an 
officer  who  has  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  kingp's  cham- 
bers, except  the  precinct  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber.  ^The  Chamberlain  qf  London  is 

the  officer  who  keeps  the  city  monev,  pre- 
sides over  the  affisirs  of  dtizens  ana  their 
apprentices,  and  presents  the  freedom  of 
the  dty  to  those  who  have  faithfully  served 
their  apprenticeships. 

CUAH'BEIIS,  rooms  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court. In  anatomy, 

two  spaces  between  the  crystaline  lens  and 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the 
iris. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE,  (French,  hum- 
inff  chathberj,  a  chamber  hung  with  black 
cloth,  in  which  state  prisoners  in  France, 
if  of  high  rank,  were  tried  by  torch-light. 
When  l<ranci8  II.,  in  the  16th  century,  es- 
tablished a  court  to  try  the  Protestants, 
who  were  Usually  condemned  to  be  burned, 
the  people  called  this  court  by  the  same 
name,  in  allusion  to  its  awfiil  sentences. 

CUAME'LEON,  a  reptile  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  about  twdve  inches  long,  including 
the  tail.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  from  the 
capacity  of  its  lungs,  is  enabled  to  expand 
its  sldn,  and  thereby  varying  the  angle  of 
reflected  light,  changes  its  colour  to  a  spec- 
tator. Its  natural  colour  in  the  shade,  and 
at  rest,  is  said  to  be  a  bluish  gray.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Various  poets 
and  fabulists  have,  at  different  periods,  con- 
tributed to  its  cdebrity,  and,  by  inaccurate 
or  fanciful  representations,  have  rendered 
it  far  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever 
intended  it  to  be.  Chameleons  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid. 
The  only  part  they  move  with  cderity  is 
their  long  tongue,  which  is  covered  at  its 
extremity  with  avisdd  mucus,  and  is  darted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects, 
upon  which  tne  animal  subsists. 

CHAMOIS,  or,  the  Wild  Goat,  an  ani- 
mal which  inhabits  the  Alpine  mountains, 
having  horns  erect,  round  and  smooth.  Its 
skin  is4nade  into  soft  leather,  called  ahammjf, 

CHAM'OMILE,  an  odoriferous  plant, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  many 
medidnal  virtues. 

CHAMPA'GNE,  a  fine  brisk  kind  of 
French  wine,  so  caJled  from  Champagne,  a 
former  province  of  France. 

CHAM'PERTY,  in  law,  a  bargain  made 
with  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit,  for  giving  part  of  the  land,  debt,  Ac., 
sued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
process  at  his  own  expense. 

CHAMPION,  a  person  who  undertakes 
a  combat  in  the  place  of  another:  some- 
times the  word  is  used  for  him  who  fights 
in  his  own  cause.  In  ancient  times,  when 
two  champioi>»  were  chosen  to  maintain  a 
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cause,  it  was  always  required  tliat  there 
should  be  a  decree  of  the  judve  to  authorise 
the  combat:  when  the  judge  had  pro- 
nounced sentence,  the  accused  threw  a 
pge  or  pled^,  originally  a  glove  or  gant> 
let,  which  being  taken  up  by  the  accuser, 
they  were  both  taken  into  safe  custody,  till 
the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  ju^. 
Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their 
heads  were  shaved  to  a  kind  of  crown  or 
round,  which  was  left  at  the  top:  they 
then  made  oath  that  they  believed  the  per- 
son who  retained  them  to  be  in  the  right, 
ftc  They  always  engaged  on  foot,  ^nd 
with  no  other  weapon  tnan  a  dub  and  a 
shield ;  and  thcv  always  made  an  offering 
to  the  church,  that  God  might  assbt  them 

in  the  battle. Ckampion  of  the  King  for 

QjneenJ,  an  officer  who  rides  armed  into 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation,  while 
the  sovereign  is  at  dinner,  and  by  herald 
makes  proclamation,  "That  if  any  man 
shall  deny  the  king's  (or  queen's)  title  to 
the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat:"  which  beine  done,  the 
sovereign  drinks  to  him,  and  tnen  presents 
him  with  the  cup  for  his  fee. 

CHAN'CEL,  that  part  of  the  choir  pf  a 
church  between  the  altar  and  the  balus- 
trade that  incloses  it,  where  the  minister  is 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion. The  Chancel  is  also  the  rector's  free- 
hold and  part  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore 
he  is  obliged  to  repair  it;  but  where  the 
rectorv  is  improprmte,  the  impropriator 
must  ao  it. 

CHAN'CBLLOB.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  chancellor  signufied  a  chief  no- 
tary or  scribe ;  but  in  England  it  means  an 
officer  invested  with  hign  judicial  powers. 

The  Lord   High   Chancellor  iff  Great 

Britain  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  civil  government,  created  without  writ 
or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's 
great  seal  into  his  custody.  He  is  a  privy- 
counsellor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  He 
also  appoints  all  the  justices  or  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Persons  exer- 
cising this  office  in  former  times  having 
been  ecclesiastics,  and  superintendants  of 
the  royal  chapel,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
still  styled  Aeeper  <ff  the  king'e  conscience; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  visitor,  in 
right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
lar of  the  king^s  foundation ;  and  patron 
of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the  value  of 
201.  per  annum  in  the  lane's  books.  He  is 
the  Keneral  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics;  has  a  controul  over  all  pub- 
lic charities;  and  a  jurisdiction  of  vast  ex- 
tent, as  the  head  of  the  law,  in  his  Court  of 
Chancery;  where  he  decides  without  the 
assistance  of  a  jurv,  but  from  which  there 

is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Chancellor  </  a  Diocete,  a  lay  officer  under 
a  bishop,  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law, 

who  is  judge  of  his  court. Chakeellor  t^ 

a  Cathedral,  an  officer  who  hears  levsons  in 
the  church,  inspects  schools,  hears  causes, 
writes  letters,  and  applies  the  seal  of  the 
chapter,  keeps  the  books,  &c. Chancellor 


of  a  Univerritif,  an  officer  who  seals  the 
diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  &c  The 
chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
generally  selected  from  among  the  prime 
nobility  or  highest  personages  in  the  eoun* 
try,  and  hold  office  for  life.—— Ckctu 
eetlor  qf  the  Dnehjf  qf  Laneaeter,  an  officer 
appointed  chiefly  to  determine  eontrover- 
sies  between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  ducliy  land,  and  otherwise  to  direct  all 
the  king's  affisin  belonging  to  that  court. 

Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer,  an  officer 

who  presides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  has 
power  with  the  lord  treasure,  to  lease  the 
crown  lands,  and  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeiture  of  lands,  on  penal  statutes : 
he  has  also  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenues,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the   state. 

Chancellor  qf  the  Order  qf  the  Garter,  and 
other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who  sealt 
the  commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chap- 
ter and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the 
register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

CHAN'CE-MEDLBT,  in  law,  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  a  person,  not  altogether 
virithout  the  Killer's  fault,  though  without 
any  eril  intention. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity 
and  conscience,  instituted  to  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are  bound 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  this 
court  all  patents,  the  generality  of  com- 
missions, deeds  between  parties  respecting 
lands  and  estates,  treaties  with  fbreign 
princes,  ftc,  arc  sMled  and  enrolled.  Out 
of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene  the  par- 
liament and  convocation,  proclamationa 
and  charters,  ftc  And  from  this  court  is- 
sue all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the 
great  seal,  commissions  of  charitable  uses, 
bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  ftc. 

CHAJf'CES,  a  branch  of  mathematics, 
which  estimates  ratios  of  probability. 

CHA'NOEABLE  ROSE,  or  Mabtiitico 
RosB,  the  Hibiteu*  wmtabilit  of  Linnseus. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  white  at  their 
first  opening,  then  change  to  a  blush-rose 
colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn  to  a  purple. 

CHA'NGES,  in  mathematics,  the  permu- 
tations or  variations  which  anv  number  of 
things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  position 
or  order,  ftc:  as,  how  many  different  ways 
letters  may  be  transposed  so  as  to  form 
words;  or  how  many  changes  may  be  rung 
on  a  given  number  of  bells,  ftc. 

CHAN'NEL,  the  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay,  or  harbour,  where  the  principal  cur- 
rent flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh  water,  or 
which  is  most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a 
ship.  Also,  a  narrow  sea  between  two  con- 
tinents, or  a  continent  and  an  island;  as 
the  British  or  Irish  channel. 

CHANTRY,  a  place  to  say  taiass  for 
souls,  or  sing  in  divme  worship. 

CHA'OS,  that  confusion  in  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
world  was  produced  by  the  creative  power 
of  Omnipotence;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unformed  primeval  matter  of  which  every 
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tiling  wu  made.  The  ancient  poets,  and 
Ovid  in  particular,  represent  chao*  thus: 
that  there  was  neither  son  to  make  the 
day,  nor  moon  to  enlighten  the  night;  that 
the  earth  was  not  yet  hung  in  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  sea  bounded  by  any 
shore;  but  that  earth,  air,  and  water,  were 
one  undigested  mass. 

CH AFEAU,  ( Fr.)  in  heraldry,  an  ancient 
cap  of  dignity  worn  by  dukes,  made  of 
■carlet  velvet  and  lined  with  for. 

CHAP'EL,  a  place  of  divine  worship, 
■erred  by  an  incumbent  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  chaplain.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  chapels;  as  paroehieil  ekaptU,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mother  church;  ckapeU  qf 
ecue,  built  in  large  parishes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants;  yV-««  chapelt, 
which  were  founded  by  different  kings; 
chupeU  belonging  to  ptarticular  eoUege$; 
thateatie  ekapeU,  built  by  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen for  the  use  of  their  families;  and 
dissenticg  meeting-houses,  which  are  some- 
times, though  improperly,  denominated 
ckapeU. 

CHAP'ELBT,  the  precinct  belonging  to 
B  chapel,  in  distinction  fhim  a  parish,  or 
that  bielonginK  to  a  church. 

CHAFLAIN,  an  ecclesiastic  who  per- 
forms divine  service  in  a  chapel;  but  it 
more  commonly  means  one  who  attends 
upon  a  king,  prince,  or  other  person  of 
Quality,  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
dnties  in  the  private  chapeL 

CHAFLET,  in  a  general  sense,  a  garland 
or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head. In  ar- 
chitecture, a  little  moulding,  carved  into 

round  beads,  pearls,  &c. Chaplet,  a  string 

of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers,  and  are  called  paternosters.  This 
practice  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
oy  Peter  the  Hermit  into  the  church  on  his 
return  bom  the  Holv  Land,  the  Orientals 
nsing  a  kind  of  chaplet  called  a  chain,  and 
rehttrsing  one  of  the  perfections  of  God 
on  each  hnk  or  bead. 

CHAPTER,  in  ecdeuastical  polity,  is 
an  assembly  for  the  transaction  of  such 
bnsineaa  as  comes  under  its  cognizance. 
Every  cathedral  is  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  the  dean  aaAchapter  of  its  canons. 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  an  order  of 
knidithood  is  also  called  a  chapter. 

CHAR'ACTER,  in  its  most  obvious  sense, 
denotes  a  mark  or  sign  made  by  vtTiting, 
engraving,  &c. ;  these  are  Uteralf  as  the  let- 
ters of  an  alphabet ;  numeral,  as  the  arith- 
metical figures;  and  emblematical,  when 

they  represent  things  or  ideas. In  amore 

extended  sense  it  signifies,  the  peculiar 
qualities  impressed  by  nature  or  haoit  on  a 
person,  which  distingoiB^  him  from  others ; 
hence  we  say,  this  person  is  an  exalted 
character  i  that  man's  character  is  unim- 
peachable; or,  his  cMiraeter  is  not  formed, 
when  the  person  alluded  to  has  not  ac- 
quired stable  and  distinctive  qualities.  We 
also  say,  in  speaking  of  persons,  "eminent 
characters,"  or  "vicious  characters,"  &c. 
——In  natnral  history,  the  peculiar  dis- 
qualities  or  properties  of  ani- 


mals, plants,  and  minerals,  are  called  their 
ekaraetert. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  peculiar  mark  or  character,  whereby  a 
person  or  thing  is  distinguished  ftvm  all 
others. 

CHABA'DE,  a  syllabic  enigma,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  made  upon  a  word  the 
two  syllables  of  which,  when  separately 
taken,  are  themselves  words.  It  consists 
of  three  parts ;  the  two  first  describing  the 
■vllables  separately ;  the  second  alluding  to 
the  entire  word;  and  may  be  considered 
complete  if  the  whole  unite  in  an  epigram- 
matic point. 

CHAR'COAL,  an  artiflrial  fttd,  consist- 
ing  of  wood  half  burnt,  or  charred,  which 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the 
wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  duly 
arranged  in  piles  or  stacks ;  and  these  being 
coated  over  with  ' — '  — '  "*- '-—  co- 
vered with  plastei  ir- 
coal-dust  well  tci  let 
on  fire.  In  about  icn 
the  wood  is  known  ed, 
the  apertures,  wh  ive 
vent  to  the  fiame  all 
access  of  the  ext(  cd, 
the  fire  goes  out  of 
burning  charcoal  ily 
noxious,  and  is,  :ed 
air.  In  the  expc^vu.^..  iu.«  >u.vvT<;.ies 
of  modem  chemistry,  charcoal  is  fluently 
meittioned ;  and  found  to  possess  many  ex- 
traordinary properties.  It  is  black,  brittle, 
light,  and  inodorous;  is  incapable  of  putri- 
fymg,  or  rotting  like  wood ;  and  will  endure 
for  ages  without  alteration. 

CHARGE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that 
which  is  enjoined,  committed,  intrusted  or 
delivered  to  another,  implying  care,  cus- 
tody, oversight,  or  duty  to  be  performed  by 

the  party  intrusted. Charge,  in  civil  law, 

the  instructions  given  by  the  judge  to  the 
grand  jury. In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  in- 
structions given  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy 

of  his  diocese. In  gunnery,  the  quantity 

of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  with  which  a 
gun  is  loaded. In  electricity,  the  accu- 
mulation of  electric  matter  on  one  surface 

of  an   electric  machine. In  heraddiy, 

whatever  is  borne  on  coats  of  arms. In 

military  a£Eurs,  a  signal  to  attack;  as,  to 
sound  the  charge;  or  the  attack  itself,  by 
rushing  on  an  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets : 
but  it  u  used  for  an  onset  of  cavah7  as 
well  as  of  in&ntry. 

CHARIOT,  in  antiquity,  a  car  or  vehicle 
used  formerly  in  war,  and  called  by  the 
several  names  of  biga,  triga,  quadriga,  Ac, 
according  to  the  number  of  horses  which 
drew  them.  When  the  warriors  came  to 
encounter  in  close  fight,  they  alighted  and 
fought  on  foot ;  but  when  they  were  weary 
they  retired  into  their  chariot,  and  thence 
annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and  mis- 
sive weapons,  'iesides  this  sort,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  eurru*  falcati,  or 
chariots  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with 
which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  off 
together :  these  were  not  only  used  by  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c.  but  we 
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And  tHem  among  our  British   anceitora. 

^The    Roman    triumphal    chariot    wa« 

generallj  made  of  ivoiy,  round  like  a  tower, 
or  rather  of  a  cylindrical  figure ;  sometimes 
gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  crowns ; 
and,  to  represent  a  victory  more  naturally, 
they  used  to  stain  it  with  blood.  It  was 
usually  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  but 
oftentimes  by  Uons,  elephants,  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  ftc 

CHABIS'IA,  a  Boman  nocturnal  festival 
and  dance  kept  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
when  sweet-meau  called  charisia  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  guests. 

CHAEISTIA.  a  solemn  festival  among 
the  Romans  kept  in  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  well  worthjr  the  imitation  of  Chris- 
tians; for  at  this  time  the  relations  of  each 
femily  compromised  any  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  renewed  their 
former  friendships  upon  the  nrinciples  of 
pure  benevolence  and  good-wiU. 

CHAR'ITT,  in  a  general  sense,  that  dis- 

K>sition  of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 
vourably  oi  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do 
them  good ;  or  liberality  and  benevolence, 
either  "b  akns-giving  or  in  contributing  to- 
wards pubhc  charitable  institutions. In 

a  theological  sense,  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  universal  good-will  to  men. 

CHAB'LATAN,  one  who  makes  un- 
warrantable pretensions  to  skill,  and  prates 
much  in  his  own  favour.  The  original  im- 
port of  the  word  was  an  empiric,  or  quack, 
who  retailed  his  medicines  on  a  public 
stage,  and  drew  the  people  about  mm  by 
his  Duffooneries. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  Una  Major, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK.  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanists  rapiatnim.  It  is 
a  very  pernicious  weed  among  grain. 

CHARM,  some  magieal  words,  characters, 
verses,  &e.  imagined  to  possess  some  occult 
and  unintelligible  power:  by  which,  with 
the  supposed  assistance  of  the  devil,  vritches 
and  sorcerers  have  pretended  to  do  wonder- 
Ail  things.  The  word,  in  its  more  modem 
acceptation,  is  used  to  describe  that  which 
delights  and  attracu  the  heart. 

CHART,  a  hydrographical  map,  drawn 
for  the  lue  of  navigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  coasts,  rocks,  sand- banks,  and 
sea-marks;  the  course  of  currents;  the 
depth  of  soundings;  and  the  direction  of 

regular  winds. Alercator't  Chart  is  one 

on  which  the  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
parallel  and  eauidistant ;  the  parallels  are 
also  straight  lines,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radius. Globular  Chart,  is  a 

meridional  projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  ere  ftom  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 


upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  46  degrees. Heliographie  Chart;  de- 
scriptions of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  macule  or  spots  observed  on  its  disk. 
Selenographie  Charta,  are  draughts  of 


particular  places,  or  small  parts  of  the 
earth. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  written  instru- 
ment, executed  with  usual  forms,  whereby 
the  king  grants  privileges  to  towns,  corpo- 
rations, &c. ;  whence  the  name  of  Mi^na 
Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  whole 

CHARTER-PARTT,  in  eommi 
^reement  respecting  the  hire  of  a  vessd 
and  the  frei^t ;  which  must  contain  the 
name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names 
of  the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rate  of  the  freight,  the  time  of  loaoing  and 
unloading,  and  otber  conditions. 

CHARTISTS,  a  political  party  in  Eng. 
land,  composed  chiefly  of  tbe  working 
classes,  who  have  embodied  their  principle' 
in  a  document  called  the  "  People's  Char- 
ter," the  leading  points  of  which  are  uni- 
veral  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  par- 
liaments, electoral  dutricts,  abolition  of 
property  qualification,  and  payment  of 
members  of  parliament. 

CHARTB1)IS,  a  vortex  at  the  entrance 
of  tbe  Sicilian  straits,  together  with  Scylla, 
much-dreaded  for  its  perils. 

CHASE,  in  law,  a  part  of  a  forest  for 
game,  which  may  be  possessed  by  a  subject ; 
though  a  forest  cannot.  In  maritime  lan- 
guage, cha*e-gutu,  fire  on  a  vessel  that  is 
pursued,  in  contradistinction  to  »t«m-ekm- 
ter«,  which  fire  on  the  pursuer. 

CHA'SING,  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  metals,  or  representing  figures 
thereon  by  a  kind  of  froMo-rWtero,  punched 
out  fVom  behind,  and  carved  on  the  front 
with  small  gravers. 

CHASSEURS,  a  French  term  for  a  se- 
lect body  of  light  infantry,  formed  on  the 
left  of  a  battalion,  and  who  are  required  to 
be  particularly  light,  active,  and  contage- 

oua. Cha$*eur$  H  eheval,  a  kind  of  light 

horse  in  the  French  service. 

CHATEAU,  a  French  word,  formerly 
used  fbr  a  castle  or  baronial  seat  m  France ; 
but  now  simply  for  a  country  seat. 

CHATOY'ANT,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard 
semi-transparent  stone,  generally  very  small, 
which  being  cut  smooth,  presents  an  un- 
dulating or  wavy  light,  and  is  of  a  yellowish 

grey  or  green  colour. The  word  cAatoycat 

IS  also  used  to  express  a  clianging  undu- 
lating lustre,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the 
dark. 

CHATTELS,  in  law,  personal  goodai, 
movable,  or  immovable. 

CHECK-MATE,  the  movement  in  a  game 
of  chess  that  hinders  the  opposite  men 
from  moving;  so  that  tbe  game  is  finished, 
and  the  party  who  is  checkmated  has  lost. 

CHECK'S,  in  heraldry.'  a  term  lur  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  dlTided 
into  checks,  or  squares. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  those  pieces  of  timber,  Ac,  in 
any  machine,  which  form  correspondinft 
sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike. 

CHEESE,  the  curd  of  nulk  coagulated 
by  rennet,  and  separated  from  the  whey, 
then  pressed  or  burdened  in  a  vat,  hoop,  ov 
mould.— —CAee«e-j»re««,  an  engine  for  press- 
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ing  cord  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Ckeete-rat,  the  case  in  which  curds  arc 
pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHBF.D'ffiUYRB  (French),  a  master- 
piece, at  soperior  performance  of  any  artist. 

CHEO'OE,  or  CHIG'OB.  a  tropical  in- 
■eet  that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and 
multiplies  tnerediblj,  causing  an  itching. 

CUKL1DON,  in  entomoiogy,  a  brcwn 
fly,  with  nlTcry  wings. 

CHELIIKXNIUM,  in  botany,  a  genni 
of  plants,  class  13  Pofyandrta,  order  1  Jfo- 


CUELCNIAN,  an  epithet  to  designate 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind. 
CHEMISTRY,  or  CHTMaSTET,  the 
which  inTestigates  the  nature  of 
hes  the 


bodies,  and  teaches  1 


i  composition  and 


properties  of  material  substances,  together 
with  the  changes  they  undergo.  There  is 
no  science  more  eztensive,  nor  is  it  scarcely 
poesible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  To  chemistry,  more  or  less 
seientidcally  pursued,  numerous  arts  owe 
thcdr  birth  and  progress;  and  to  chemistry 
the  naturalist  must  resort  for  the  explana- 
tion  of  phenomena  that,  without  its  aid, 
can  only  be  spoken  of  by  coqjecture,  and 
on  a  true  knowledge  of  which  our  happi- 
ness, as  thinking  Dcings,  eminently  de- 
pends. To  fadhtate  the  study  of  tlus  im- 
portant science,  it  is  eonsidered  in  different 
points  of  Tiew,  and  thrown  into  divisions 
and  subdiriaions,  so  that  a  person  may  de- 
vote himself  to  one  dei>artment  of  it,  al- 
tlMNigh  the  method  of  observing,  analyzing, 
and  combining;  is  the  same  in  all,  and  al- 
thov^  all  the  phenomena  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  general  theory,  and  refer  to 
certain  laws,  of  which  a  previous  knowledge 
ia  requisite.  These  laws  constitute  what 
is  called  »Ai2M»pAteaI  chemistry,  which  ex- 
j^ains  what  is  meant  by  the  affinity  of  ag- 
gregatioa  or  cohesion,  and  by  the  affinity 
of  eonposition  or  chemical  affinity.  It  also 


the  effects  of  light,  heat,  and 
dectridty ;  the  nature  of  the  simple  and 
compoand  inflammable  bodies ;  of  air  and 
water:  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  adds ;  the  nature  and  properties  o(  the 
salts ;  their  relations  to  the  acids ;  the  cal- 
eiaation,  solution,  and  alloying  of  metals ; 
the  composition  and  nature  of  plants ;  the 
eliaraeteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
of  vegetable  substances ;  the  phenomena  of 
aainilisation ;  the  properties  of  animsl 
eoaaponnds,  and  the  decay  of  or^nie  sub- 
rtances.  These  are  its  general  views ;  but, 
aa  we  have  before  observed,  in  order  to 
fociBtate  the  study  of  ehemistrv,  it  is  di- 
vided into  several  separate  branches.  There 
is  a  wietenvloffieal  ehemistrv,  by  which  the 
great  phenomena  observed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere are  explained ;  and  a  gfologieal  che- 
mistry, which  seeks  to  account  for  the  va- 
rious combinaticms  of  nature  beneath  the 
earth's  surfoee,  which  produce  volcanoes, 
veins  of  metals,  coal,  basalt,  Ac.  There  is 
also  a  chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
comprising  the  examination  of  all  inorganic 
■abManees;  a  chemistry  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  analyses  plants  and  their 


immediate  products;  a  chemistry  of  the 
animal  Idn^m,  which  studies  all  sub- 
stances derived  from  living  or  dead  ani- 
mals ;  a  pathological  and  pharmaceutic  che- 
mistry, which  traces  the  changes  produced 
by  disease,  with  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  agricultural  che- 
mistry, which  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  soils,  and  the  laws  of  production.  The 
practical  chemist  distinguishes  bodies  into 
simple  and  compound  substances.  Simple 
enketaneee  comprehend  such  as  have  hither- 
to not  been  decompounded.  Of  these  some 
are  denominated  combustibles,  because 
they  can  undergo  combustion,  or,  in  other 
words,  can  bum,  as  hydrogen,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  and  borax,  besides  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals.  Some  are  supporters 
of  combustion,  which,  though  not  of  them- 
selves capable  of  undergoing  combustion, 
are  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  other 
bodies,  of  which  there  are  three,  namely, 
the  three  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen,  chloride, 
and  iodine.  Compound  ei^tancee  are  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  simple  substances  virith 
each  other,  or  by  that  of  compound  sub- 
stances vrith  others.  They  result,  1.  from 
the  combination  of  oxygen,  or  one  of  the 
other  simple  supporters  of  combustion, 
with  one  of  the  simple  combustibles ;  such 
are  the  acids:  2.  from  that  of  a  simple  body 
combined  with  oxygen,  with  another  simi- 
lar compound ;  sucn  are  the  salts :  8.  frt>m 
that  of  two  or  three  simple  combustibles 
with  one  another :  4.  from  that  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  ve^- 
table  matter:  fi.  fit)m  that  of  oxygen  vath 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  asote,  forming  ani- 
mal matter.  When  the  constituent  parts 
of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other, 
the  bodies  are  said  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  act  of  separating  them  is  called  decom- 
poeition;  on  the  other  hand,  when  oodies 
are  so  intimately  united  as  to  form  new 
and  distinct  substances,  this  chemical 
union  is  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  com- 
bination. The  chemical  investigation  of 
bodies  therefore  proceeds  in  two  ways ; 
namelv  by  analftie,  that  is,  the  separation 
of  bodies  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and 
combinations,  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  constituent  parts;  and  cyNfAesu,  by 
a  series  of  processes  to  form  new  com- 
pounds ;  and  these  two  forms  of  investiga- 
tion may  accompany  and  assist  each  other. 
The  commencement  of  the  19th  century 
forms  a  brilliant  era  in  the  progress  of  che- 
mistry ;  but  great  as  have  Dcni  the  disco- 
veries, and  persevering  as  are  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  profound  inquirers, 
every  step  that  is  Uken  confirms  more 
strongly  the  fact,  that  chemistry  is  a  pro- 
gressive sdence,  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  of 
to-morrow.  And  therefore  truly  has  it  been 
said,  that  "  its  analysis  is  indefinite  ;"  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  only 
when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
traced:  but  how  remote  this  may  be  from 
its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.  Nor 
can  we,  fit)m  our  present  knowledge,  form 
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any  jnit  conception  of  the  stages  of  disco- 
very  through  which  it  4iaa  yet  to  pass. 

CHER'RT,  the  Pbd'hus  Cbra'sos,  b 
fruit,  the  original  stock  of  which  is  the  wild 
cherry.  The  gradual  effect  of  cultiration 
has  been  the  production  of  sCTcral  pleasant 
varieties,  all  superior  to  the  fruits  of  the 
parent  stock.  The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used  by 
turners,  cabinet  makers,  &c.  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  said  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  i^um  arable,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  nutritive. 

CHEB'RY-LAUREL,  the  Pau'NO-i.Ati'- 
Bvs  Cbba'sus,  which  produces  laurel- 
water,  a  most  powerfril  poison,  the  strength 
of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels,  &c.), 
depends  on  thepresence  of  prussic  acid. 

CHER'SONESB,  a  tract  of  land,  of  any 
indefinite  extent,  which  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger 
tract  bv  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus. 

CHERT,  in  mineralogv,  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quarts :  which  occurs  often  in 
metallic  veins  in  primitiTe  mountains.  It 
is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  various  co- 
lours. 

CHERITBIM,  the  plural  of  Chxbub,  an 
order  of  angels,  two  of  which,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  represented  as  over- 
shadowing the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat. 
They  are  usually  represented  by  punters 
and  sculptors  by  a  child's  head  oetween 
wings ;  and  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  they 
are  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHER'VIL,  B  genus  of  nmbeUiferons 
plants  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
Two  species  are  called  Cow- 


CHES'LIP,  a  small  venxin  that  lies  un- 
der stones  and  tiles. 

CHESS,  a  game  played  by  two  persons 
sitting  vU-tt-vU,  and  having  between  them 
B  checkered  board,  contaminr  sixty  four 
squares,  alternately  white  and  black.  The 
game  aiffords  so  much  variety,  so  much 
scope  for  calculation,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  exhibit  foresight  and  penetration, 
that  it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation 
bv  all  persons  acquainted  with  it,  and  all 
wno  have  conquered  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing it.  Whilst  it  affords  enjoyment  worthy 
of  mature  minds,  it  is  an  eicellent  exercise 
for  the  young,  as  it  teaches  patience  and 
circumspection,  strengthens  the  judgment, 
and  encourages  perseverance  in  a  pUin  af- 
fording a  prospect  of  eventual  success, 
though,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  of 
things  may  appear  very  critical.  It  is  a 
game  of  Asiatic  orig^.  The  Chinese  pre- 
tend to  haye  known  it  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
brought  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it 
was  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  the  civilized  world. Al- 
though it  may  trespass  a  litUe  on  our 
limits  we  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  the 
lam  ^  tkit  unrivalUd  gaum.— The  board 
must  be  so  placed,  that  each  player  has 
a  white  si^nare  at  his  right  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a  king, 

en,  two  Imights,  two  bishops,  and  two 


rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  pawns  at 
foot-soldiers  which  are  all  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules.  1 :  If  the 
IxMurd,  or  pieces,  be  improperiy  placed,  the 
mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  movea 
on  each  side  are  made.  2:  When  a  player 
has  touched  a  piece,  he  must  move  it,  un- 
less it  was  only  to  replace  it ;  when  he  must 
say,  J'adoube,  or  I  replace.  8:  When  a 
player  has  quitted  a  piece  he  cannot  recall 
the  move.  4 :  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his 
adversarv's  pieces  without  sayinj;  J'adoube^ 
he  maybe  compelled  to  take  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  taken,  to  move  his  ki^g.  6 : 
When  a  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  it  may 
be  taken  by  any  adversary's  pavm  which  it 
passes,  and  the  ci^turing  pawn  must  be 

E laced  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
taps.  6:  The  kin^  cannot  castle  if  he 
has  before  moved,  tt  he  is  in  cA«cA,  if  m 
castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook 
has  moved.  7:  Whenever  a  player  ekeek$ 
his  adversary's  long,  he  must  say  cheek, 
otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the 
check.  If  the  player  should,  on  the  next 
move,  attack  the  queen,  or  any  other  piece, 
and  then  say  ekeek,  his  adversary  may  re- 
place his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 
8 :  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of 
the  adversaiy's  side,  it  may  be  made  a 
queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player  chooses. 
9 :  If  a  fidse  move  is  made,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered until  the  next  move  is  completed, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  10:  The  Idn^  can- 
not be  moved  into  check,  nor  withm  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any 
player  move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his 
king  in  check.— The  ofajject  of  the  game  is, 
to  bring  the  adversary's  king  into  such  a 
situation  that  he  cannot  move,  which  is 
called  ekeck-mating.  The  kin^  can  never 
be  taken ;  and  the  play  ends  with  a  check- 
mate. 

CHEST,  which  in  anatomical  language 
is  called  the  thorax,  is  the  cavity  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  the  bdly,  con- 
taining the  pleura,  the  lungs,  heart,  oeso- 
phagus, thoracic  duct,  part  of  the  vena 
cava,  the  vena  asygos,  &c. 

CHESTNUT,  or  CHES'NUT,  the  nut  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  ^nus  Fagu*.  It ' 
closed  in  a  prickly  pericarp,  which  con 
two  or  more  seeds.  The  tree  gnms  to  a  great 
size,  and  produces  very  vtduable  timber. 

TheHor$e-cheatnuti»  a  tree  of  the  genus 

yfiscKiiM.  The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  iU  flowers.  The  Semrlet' 
Jhwering  horu-eheatnut  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, Brazil,  and  the  East. ^There  is  also 

another,  called  the  Indian  Roae-cheatiuU,  dT 
the  genus  Meaua. 

CHEVAL-DB-FRISE  (generally  used  in 
the  plural,  Chbvaox-db-pkisb,  (Fr.  pron. 
ahev'o  de  fre^x),  spikes  of  wood,  pomted 
with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  lonr,  fixed  in  a 
strong  beian  of  wood,  and  used  as  a  fence 
against  cavalry,  or  to  stop  a  breach,  Ac. 

CHEVALIE'R,  a  gallant  young  man. 

In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all 
poinu. 

CHEVRBTT'E,  a  miHtary  term  for  a 
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kind  of  gin,  or  nuu^hine,  for  raising  guns  or 
OMMtars  into  their  carriages. 

CHEVRON  (in  heraldry),  an  honour- 
able ordinarr,  representing  two  rafters  of  a 
house  jcnned  together,  or  meeting  at  the 
top. Per  CkevroMy  is  when  the  field  is  di- 
vided only  by  two  single  lines,  rising  from 
the  two  base  points,  and  meeting  in  the 
point  above,  as  the  chevron  does. 

CHEVROTA'IN.in  xoology,  a  small  land 


of  antelope. 

CHI'AN  EARTH,  a  medicinal,  compact, 
dense  kind  of  earth,  from  Chios,  used  an- 
ciently as  an  astringent,  and  also  as  a  cos- 
metic 

CHIARO  8CUR0  (an  Italian  phrase, 
meaning  elear-cb»ewre),  is  the  art  of  distri- 
buting fights  and  shadows  in  painting.  This 
is  of  the  hi^est  importance,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
■tody,  because  of  the  want  of  precise  rules 
fyt  its  execution. 

CHIA8TOLITE,  a  curious  kindof  chrys- 
talixed  mineral,  sometimes  called  maeU. 

CHICA'NERT,  mean  or  unfair  artifices 
to  perplex  a  cause  or  obscure  the  truth ; 
applied  either  in  a  leg^  sense,  by  which 
justice  is  somehow  intended  to  be  perverted ; 
or  to  disputatious  srahistry. 

CHIEF,  a  term  signifying  the  head,  or 
principal  part  of  a  tlmig  or  person.  Thus 
we  say,  the  chief  of  a  party,  the  chief  of  a 

fianHy,  &c Cbibv  (in  heraldry},  one  of 

the  honourable  ordinaries,  which  occupies 
the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon. 
As  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is 
the  chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon, and  contains  a  third  part  of  the 
fleUL 

CHIETTAIN,  a  captain  or  commander 
<rf  any  class,  fitmily,  or  body  of  men :  thus, 
the  Highland  chieftains,  or  chiefs,  were  the 
princiiml  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  their 
lective  dans. 

HLL'BLAIN,  a  tumour  occasioned  by 
suddenly  warming  a  cold  part,  or  suddenly 
cooling  a  heated  part :  hence  the  parts  of 
the  body  most  subject  to  chilblains,  are  the 
toes,  fingers,  ears,  &c 

CHIL'IAD,  the  sum  or  number  of  one 
thousand.  Hence  ChiViarch  denotes  the 
military  commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand 
men :  Ciitiarckyl  a  body  consisting  of  1000 
■sen:  Chiliake'dron,  a  figure  of  1000  equal 
sides :  and  ChtfiagoK,  a  figure  of  1000  angles 

CHIL'TERN-HU'NDREDS,  a  range  of 
dudky  hills  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  and  having  the  office  of  Steward  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  attached  to  it.  It 
being  an  established  rule  that  a  member 
of  parliament  receiving  a  place  under  the 
crown  cannot  sit,  unless  re-elected,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  is  a  formal  manner  of  resigning 
a  seat.  Chilter*  is  from  the  Saxon  word 
dkiJf,  and  generally  applied  to  the  hundreds 
that  lie  in  the  hilly  part  of  a  county. 

CHIME'RA.  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
means  a  vain  or  idle  fancy ;  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  full  of  contradictions  and 


absurdities.  In  fabulous  history,  it  denoted 
a  monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion, 
a  goat,  and  a  dragon,  vomiting  flames.  The 
foreparts  of  the  body  were  those  of  a  lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon. 

CHIMES,  the  musical  sounds  of  bells 
struck  with  hammers,  arranged  and  set  in 
motion  by  clock-work.  In  a  clock,  a  kind 
of  periodical  music,  produced  at  certain 
hours  by  a  particular  apparatus. 

CHIM'NET,  in  architecture,  a  body  of 
brick  or  stone  erected  in  a  building,  con- 
taining a  funnel  to  convey  smoke  and  other 
volatile  matter  through  the  roof  from  the 
mte  or  hearth.  How  (ar  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architects  were  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  chimneys  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. No  traces  of  them  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  Vitruvius 
gives  no  rules  for  erecting  them.  The  first 
certain  notice  of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build 
them,  is  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an 
inscription  of  Venice,  over  the  gate  of  an 
edifice,  which  states  that  in  1347  a  great 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake. 

-  CHI'NA-WARE,  the  most  beautif\al  of 
all  kinds  of  earthenware,  takes  its  name 
fVom  China,  whence  the  Dutch  and  English 
merchants  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  It 
is  also  called  Poreelai*y  from  the  Portu- 
guese porceUana,  a  cup  or  vesseL  The 
Japan  china  is  considered  superior  to  all 
other  of  oriental  manufacture,  in  its  close 
and  compact  granular  texture,  its  sono- 
rosity  when  strack,  its  extreme  hardness, 
its  smooth  and  shining  appearance,  and  iu 
capability  of  being  used  to  boil  liquids  in. 
With  the  Chinese  potters,  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  is  constantly  in  operation ;  and 
usually  remains  in  the  pits  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  prior  to  being  used ;  for  the 
longer  it  remains  there,  the  greater  is  its 
value.  The  Dresden  China  has  some  qua- 
lities which  render  it  decidedly  superior  to 
the  oriental.  Its  texture  exhibits  a  com- 
pact, shining,  uniform  mass,  resembling 
white  enamel  while  it  possesses  firmness, 
soliditTy  and  infusihility  by  heat.  The  re- 
quisite materials  for  the  components  of  the 
^est  hard  china  are  sparingly  supplied  by 
nature ;  but  modem  chemistry  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  art,  not  only  in  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  analyze  more  perfectly 
the  bodies  which  constitute  these  wares, 
but  also  in  determining  the  exact  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine;  and  when 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  proportions 
of  the  several  components,  there  is  seldom 
any  failure.  Silica  obtfuned  from  flintn,  and 
alumine,  are  the  grand  ingredients;  and 
when  these  substances  are  properly  com- 
bined in  water,  their  reciprocal  tenden- 
cies cause  strong  adhesion,  so  that,  when 
hardened  merely  by  evaporation  into  a  paste, 
they  resist  decomposition   by  the  atmo- 

Shere.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  advert  to 
e  various  processes  and  manipulations 
which  the  clay  undergoes  previous  to  its 
being  baked,  the  ingenuity  vrith  which  the 
printer  takes  his  impressions  from  the  cop- 
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per-plates,  nor  the  still  more  inpeniout 
process  of  transferring  and  adapting  the 
print  to  the  ware.  We  will  merely  add, 
that  the  colours,  or  enamels  with  which  de- 
signs are  executed  on  the  glazed  surface  of 
ware,  with  colours  so  vitriliable  as  readily 
to  acquire  lustre  at  a  moderate  heat,  has 
not  yet  been  practised  quite  a  century  in  our 
potteries ;  but  such  have  been  the  improve- 
ments  in  every  branch  of  the  art  during 
late  years,  and  with  such  laudable  rivalry 
have  the  abilities  of  first-rate  artists  been 
displayed,  that  if  absolute  perfection  could 
be  attained  by  human  labour,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  it  here. 

CHIN  rz,  a  fine  kind  of  Indian  painted 
calico. 

CHIRA'GRA,  in  medicine,  a  name  for  the 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHI'ROGRAPH,  among  the  Anglo- 
Baxons,  signified  any  public  instrument  of 
l^ft  or  cpnveyance,  attested  by  the  subscrip- 
tion and  crosses  of  witnesses.  Anv  deed 
requiring  a  counterpart  was  engrossea  twice 
on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
■pace  between,  on  whicn  was  vrritten  ehiro- 
graphs  through  which  the  parclunent  was 
cut,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
was  also  anciently  used  for  a  fine :  the  man- 
ner of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the 
parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in 
the  chirographer's  office,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made  by 
the  hands  and  fingers;  as  a  substitute  for 
language. 

CHIR'OMANCY,  a  species  of  divination, 
drawn. finm  the  different  lines  and  linea- 
ments of  a  person's  hand ;  by  which  means, 
it  is  pretended  the  inclinations  may  be  dis- 
covered.   The  modern  word  is  palmistry. 

CHIRON'OMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of 
representing  any  past  transaction  by  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the 
motions  of  the  hands:  this  made  a  part  of 
liberal  education :  it  had  the  approbation  of 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  rlato  among 
the  political  virtues. 

CHIS'LEU,  the  w- 

ish  year,  answerinf  o- 

vember  and  the  bei 

CHIVALRY,  tl  en 

to  knighthood,  an  he 

martial   en>loits  a 

knight.    Chivalry,  is 

supposed  by  some  se 

soon  after  the  dea  ad 

by  others  as  arisi  », 

because  in  these  <  il- 

rons  exploits  were  ad 

feeling  of  heroism  woa  cuucuumcu.  <u  lie- 
scribin|[  the  origin,  object,  and  character  of 
this  military  institution.  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian thus  alludes  to  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
eulofrises  the  institution :  "  He  was  created 
a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  Geoive, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  education,  example,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guard- 


ians of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  pro- 
tect the  distressed ;  to  practise  courtttjf,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  infidels;  to  de- 
spise the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety ; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight 
to  disdain  the  arts  of  luxury  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger 
of  his  own  injuries ;  and  proudly  to  ne^ect 
the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  disci- 
pline. Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national 
prqudice  was  softened ;  and  the  community 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour 
and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of 
Christendom.  Abroad  in  enterprixe  and 
pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise,  the 
warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually 
associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer 
a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  deco- 
ration of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the 
presence  of  chaste  and  high  bom  beauty, 
nom  whose  hands  the  conaueror  received 
the  prise  of  his  dexterity  and  courage." 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  slender  threads  or 
filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 

CHLA'MYS,   in    antiquity,   a    military 
habit  worn  over  the  tunica.    It  belonged 
to  the  patricians,  and  was  in  time  of  war,  ' 
what  the  tofni  was  in  time  of  peace.  | 

CHLO'RATE.  in  chcmi«-try.  a  compound 
of  choloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

CHLO'RIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  a  combustible  substance, 
as  the  chloride  of  axote.  manganese,  lime. 

CHLORINE,  or  CHLORIC  GAS.  is 
by  some  considered  as  a  compound,  and 
bjr  others  as  a  simple  substance.  It  com- 
bines with  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  there- 
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of  the  two  eases  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 

CHLOR'OFORM.  a  compound  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime 
with  diluted  alcohol.  Its  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  formic  acid. 
When  the  vapour  of  pure  ehloroform  is  re- 
spired, it  soon  induces  insensibility,  and 
it  has  been  used  in  the  performance  of 
surgical  operations  and  in  child-birth. 
Much  pruaence  and  caution  are  requisite 
in  its  adntinistration. 

CHLORO'PAL,  a  mineral,  of  two  vane, 
ties,  the  conchoidal  and  the  earthy. 
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CHLOllOPHANE,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riet7  of  fluor  spar,  found  in  Siberia.  When 
placed  on  a  heated  iron,  it  givea  a  beantiful 
emerald  green  light. 

CHLCTROPH  YL,  the  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

CHLOBCSIS,  a  disease  incident  to  fe- 
males, characterised  by  a  pale  or  greenish 
hue  of  the  skin. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  cake  or  oaste,  made 
from  the  kernel  of  cocoa,  mixed  with  sngar 
and  dnnamon ;  of  which  a  nutritious  beve* 
rage  is  made. 

CHOIB,  that  part  of  a  cathedral  where 
the  serrice  is  pertormed.  Also,  the  body  of 
lingers  there  assembled.  Hence  the  word 
eimitter  is  used  for  a  sin^  whose  Tocal 
powers  are  exercised  in  divme  service. 

CHO'KE-DAMP,  in  mining,  the  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of 
mines. — [See  Damps.] 

CHOL'EBA,  a  disease  of  which  there  are 
two  species :  Cholera  tpoutanea,  which  hap< 
peas  u  hot  seasons  without  any  manifest 
eanse ;  and  CMera  accidentalia,  which  oc- 
curs  ^er  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly 
and  irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its 
occurrence  is  verv  frequent :  but  in  England 
and  other  cold  climates,  it  is  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  narticmarly  in  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
disease  has  usually  been  ereater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  it  is 
characterised  b^  an  evacuation  of  bile,  at- 
tended with  anxiety,  painful  gripings,  vomit- 
ings, spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  llie  disease 
sometimes  proceeds  with  violence,  and  if 
unchecked  in  its  early  stages,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ensues,  and  it  may  quickly 
terminate  in  death.  But  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the 

CHOL'EBA  MOR'BUS,  or  Cuolbba 
EriDBMicA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
CuobBBA  MALieifA.  lu  Hiudostsn,  spas- 
nkodic  cholera  has  probablv  always  existed 
as  a  comparativeljr  mild  climatic  disease; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Indian  Cholera  ever  bore  the  epidemic  cha< 
racter,  or  was  entitled  to  rank  with  pesti- 
lential scourge  of  the  worst  description, 
till  August,  1817,  when  it  suddenly  oroke 
out  with  unprecedented  malignity,  attack- 
ing the  natives  first,  and  manifesting  itself 
among  the  Europeans  in  the  following 
month.  From  January  to  Ma^,  1818,  the 
pestilence  raged  with  great  violence,  ex- 
tending its  dMtmctive  influence  across  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
iu  confluence  with  the  Jumna.  In  its  most 
malignant  fbrm  it  appeared  at  Benares, 
where  in  two  months  15,000  persons  perish- 
ed. In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000 
irere  carried  off  in  a  month.  By  November 
the  epidemic  had  reached  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
eonsisting  of  10,000  troops  and  80,000  fol- 
lowers. In  twelve  days  nearly  9,000  men 
had  fallen  victims  to  it.  Previous  to  the 
14th,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex ;  from  the  14th  to  the 


20t)i,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to 
despair,  and  the  camp  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
I  general  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle 
almost  insepiarable  from  the  presence  of  a 
i  multitude  or  human  beings,  had  nearly  sub- 
j  sided  into  stillness.  Nothing  was  to  be 
J  heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  the 
wailing  for  the  dead.  In  1819  it  reached 
I  the  kingdom  of  Arracan :  it  then  extended 
itself  into  Siam,  and  afrer  destroying  40,000 
in  Baku,  the  capital  of  that  kmgdom,  it 
passed  into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  From 
thence  it  travelled  to  China.  Canton  was 
attacked  in  1820;  and  at  Pekin  its  mortality 
was  so  frightfbl,  that  the  ^vemment  were 
obliged  to  have  the  dead  mterred  at  their 
own  expense.  From  China  it  passed  to  the 
Phillippine  and  Spice  Islands.  Thus,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  did  it  traverse  a 
apace  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  1300  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  1000  leagues  from 
west  to  east.  During  the  next  two  years, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  were 
overrun  by  the  dreadful  pestilence.  In 
September,  1823.  it  entered  Astracan,  a 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  As  soon  as  this  be- 
came known  to  the  Russian  government, 
they  dispatched  a  medical  commission, 
composed  of  six  physicians,  to  investigate 
its  cnaracter,  and  every  preventive  measure 
was  resorted  to :  how  tar  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  result  it  may  be  diflicult  to 
decide ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  disease  got  no 
farther  in  that  direction  that  year  than  As- 
tracan, and  did  not  again  appear  in  Russia 
until  towards  the  close  of  1828,  when  it  un- 
expectedly appeared  at  Orenburg,  and  in 
1830  it  again  made  its  insidious  entrance  at 
Astracan.  It  at  length  reached  Moscow, 
where  a  cordon  tanitaire  was  speedily  esta- 
blished, temporary  hospitals  erected,  and 
the  emperor  nimsclf  visited  the  town  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height.  At  first  the 
mortality  was  as  great  as  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  were  attacked,  but  the  number  who 
were  infected  graduallv  decreased,  and  the 
mortality  proportionally  diminished.  Po- 
land, Pnissia.  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
soon  after  felt  its  devastating  effects;  in 
November.  1831,  it  reached  England ;  in 
March,  1832,  it  broke  out  at  Paris,  where 
20,000  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it  in  a  short  time ; 
and  in  June,  1833,  it  appeared  at  Quebec,  in 
Canada,  and  subsequently  spread  over  the 
whole  American  continent.  In  1849  tliis 
disease  reappeared  in  all  its  terrors,  and,  as 
in  1832,  made  the  tour  of  the  globe;  the 
main  points  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
former  visitation  being  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease  in  the  places  visited, 
the  greater  tendency  to  subside  and  re- 
appear, and  the  higher  mortality  it  occa- 
sioned. We  will  conclude  by  a  short  view 
of  its  distinctive  features,  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  Great  Britain:  —  After  watery 
diarrhoea,  or  other  generally  slight  indis- 
position, vomitint^  or  purging  of  a  white  or 
colourless  fluid,  violent  cramps,  great  pros- 
tration and  eollapte,  the  last  occurring  si- 
multaneously  with  the  vomiting  and  cramps. 
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or  shortly  after  them.  Should  the  patient 
survive  the  last  train  of  symptoms,  a  state 
of  excitement  and  fever  supervenes. — For  a 
considerable  time,  the  medical  world  was 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  contagious 
or  non  contagious  nature:  the  disputes  on 
this  subject,  however,  have  now  nearly  sub* 
sided,  and  the  great  majority  of  medical 
men  are  persuaded  that  the  disease  is  epi* 
demic,  and  not  contagious  in  its  character. 

CHOL'OGOGUES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel or  evacuate  bilious  fa:ces. 

CHOFIN,  a  liquid  measure :  in  France, 
about  a  pint ;  in  -Scotland,  a  (^uart. 

CHORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or 
more  sounds  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
forming  an  entire  harmony;   as  a  third, 

fifth,  and  eighth. In  geometry,  a  right 

line  drawn  from  one  part  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle  to  another. 

CUOREG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  represent- 
ing dancing  by  signs,  as  singing  is  by  notes. 

CHORE'US,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of 
two  syllables ;  the  first  long,  and  the  second 
short ;  the  trochee, 

CHORIAM'BUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
compounded  of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 

CHOROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  deUneat- 
ing  or  describing  some  partiadar  country 
or  province :  it  differs  from  geography  as  a 
description  of  a  particular  country  differs 
from  that  of  the  whole  earth;  and  from  to- 
pography  as  the  description  of  a  country 
from  that  of  a  town  or  district. 

CHO'ROU),  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
coat  of  the  eye  immediately  under  the  scler- 
otica; or  the  inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  or  the  pia  mater,  &c. 

CHCRUS,  in  ancient  dramatic  poetry, 
one  or  more  persons  present  on  the  stage 
during  the  representation,  uttering  an  occa- 
sional commentary  on  the  piece,  preparing 
the  audience  for  events  that  are  to  follow, 
or  explaining  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
distinctly  represented.  Several  examples 
may  be  referred  to  bv  the  English  reader, 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy, 
the  chorus  was  at  first  the  sole  performer; 
at  present  it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the 

st^e. Chobus,  in  music,  is  when,  at 

certain  periods  of  a  song,  the  whole  com- 
pany are  to  join  the  singer  in  repeating  cer- 
tain couplets  or  verses. 

CHOUGH,  (pron.  chvff),  in  omithologjr,  a 
fowl  of  the  genus  Corvut,  nearly  of  the  sise 
of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like  the  m^- 

J»ie.  It  is  black,  except  the  biU,  legs,  and 
ieet,  which  are  red,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
west  of  England,  more  especially  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Comith  chough. 

CHRISM,  or  CHRIS'OM,  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches,  an  unction  or  annoint- 
ing  of  children,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised as  soon  as  they  were  bom. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, who  derive  their  name  from  the 
founder  Chbist,  (The  Anointed),  and  were 
first  so  designated  at  Antioch.  The  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian's  faith  and  practice, 
his  ultimate,  and,  in  truth,  only  appeal, 
must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and  the 


precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  to 
those  of  the  New  Testament. 

CHRISTENING,  aterm  particularly  ap- 
plied to  infant  baptism,  denoting  the  cere- 
monv  of  admitting  a  person  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Christian  church  by  ~— — 


of  baptism,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  festival  observed  in 
the  Christian  church  on  the  25tli  of  Decern- 
her,  in  commemoration  of  our  Sariour's  na- 
tivity ;  and  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land by  a  particular  service  set  apart  for 
that  holy  day. 

CHRISTMAS-ROSE,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Hellebonu,  producing  beauti- 
ful white  flowers  about  Christmas. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  ^ven 
to  all  heretics  who  deny  Christ's  divinity, 
or  maintain  hetorodox  opinions  concerning 
his  incarnation. 
CHRIST'S-THORN,  in  botany,  the  KAaiit- 
nutpaliunu,  a  deciduous  shrub,  having  two 
thorns  at  each  joint.  It  grows  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  snp< 
posed  to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour  was  made. 

CHROAS'TACES,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  those  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights. 

CHROTklATE.in  chemistry,  a  salt  or  com- 
pound formed  by  the  chromic  acid  with  a 
base. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  that  which  proceeds  by  several 
consecutive  semitones. 

CHROMATICS,  that  part  of  optics  whiph 
explains  the  several  properties  of  light  and 
colour. 

CHROME,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  which 
in  iu  highest  degree  of  oxydation  passes 
into  the  state  of  an  acid  of  a  ruby  red  co« 
lour.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  various 
and  beautifiil  colours  which  its  oxyde  and 
acid  communicate  to  minerals  into  whose 
composition  they  enter.  Chrome  gives  a 
fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain, 

&c. Chromic  yellow,  the  artificial  chro- 

mate  of  lead,  is  a  beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,  an  epithet  for  inveterate 
diseases,  or  those  of  long  duration. 

CHRON'OGRAM,  an  inscription  in  which 
a  certain  date  or  epoch  is  expressed  by  na- 
mcral  letters. 

CHRONOL'OGY,  the  science  which  de- 
termines the  dates  of  events,  and  the  dvil 
distinctions  of  time.  The  dirisions  of  time 
are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  natural 
divisions  of  time  are  the  year,  month,  week, 
day,  and  hour,  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavendy  bodies  and  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  civil  life ;  the  artificial  division* 
of  time  are  the  cycle  or  period,  the  epoch, 
and  the  era  or  epoch,  which  have  been 
framed  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Truly 
has  it  been  said,  "  if  history  without  chro- 
nology is  dark  and  confused;  chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid." 

CHRONOMETER,  a  timepiece  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  or  any  instrument  that 
measures  time  with  great  exactness.  They 
are  at  present  much  employed  by  naviga- 
tors in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
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CHROSTAS'IMA,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
for  pellucid  gems  which  appear  of  one  sim- 
ple and  permanent  colour  m  all  shades  of 
light. 

CHRYS'ALIS.  or  AVRELIA.  the  second 
state  of  an  insect,  which  it  passes  into  firom 
the  caterpillar  or  reptile  form,  previous  to 
its  becoming  a  buttorflT  or  a  moth,  &c. 

CHRTSi^THEMUM,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  class  19  Sj^genetia,  order  2 
Fotjfffomia  nperfiua.  There  are  many  well- 
known  species;  annuals,  perennials,  and 
shrubs. 
CHRTS'OBERTL,  ayellowish  gem  usually 
found  in  small  round  pieces,  or  crystaliced 
in  eight-sided  prisms.  It  is  used  in  jewel- 
lery, and  is  next  to  sapphire  in  hardness. 

CHRTS'OLITE,  a  mmeral,  or  stone  of  a 
greenish  hue,  often  transparent.  It  is  some- 
tunes  granular,  and  at  other  times  occurs  in 
small  erystals. 

CHRtSOM'ELA,  a  genus  of  insects  with 
bracelet-like  antennae,  thickest  towards  the 
extremities;  the  body  of  an  oval  form,  and 
the  thorax  rounded.  Of  this  genus,  which 
bdongs  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  there  are 
different  species,  denominated  from  the 
tree  on  which  they  feed,  as  the  chrysomela  of 
tanzy,  beech,  alder,  willow,  &c.,  some  being 
of  one  colour,  some  of  another,  with  a  tinge 
of  gold  colour  diffused  through  it. 

CHRTS'OPHRASE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
speoes  of  quarts,  often  of  an  extremely  beau- 
tifial  green  colour,  and  translucent  or  semi- 
transparent.  In  hardness  it  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  flint. 

CHRYSOPHTL'LUM,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants;  class  6  Pentandria,  order  1 
Mimoawnia.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CHRT80P(E'IA,  in  alchemy,  that  part  of 
the  art  which  teaches  the  making  of  g^ld 
oat  of  more  imperfect  metals. 

CHRTSOSPLE'NIUM,  Golden-saxifrage, 
iu  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oetandria-digynia 
elass  of  plants,  without  flower  petals :  the 
firoit  is  an  unilocular,  two-homed  capsule, 
containing  a  number  of  very  minute  seeds. 

CHURCH,  in  religious  affairs,  is  a  word 
which  is  used  in  several  senses :  I.  The  col- 
lective body  of  persons  professing  one  and 
the  pame  religion;  or  tnat  religion  itself: 
thu^  we  say,  the  Church  of  Chnst.  2.  Any 
particular  congregation  of  Christians  asso- 
ciating together,  as  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

3.  A  particular  sect  of  Christians,  as  the 
Greek  Church  or  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  The  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity.  5.  The  building  in 
which  a  congregation  of  Christians  assem- 
bles. 

CHURCHWAR'DENS,  officers  annually 
chosen  bv  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  su- 
perintend the  church,  its  property  and  con- 
cerns. 

CHTLE,  a  white  or  milky  fluid  in  the 
stomach,  consisting  of  the  flner  and  more 
nutritious  parts  of  the  food,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lacteal  vessels,  assimilated 
into  blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 

CHYLIFACTION,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion by  which  the  aliment  is  converted  into 
diyle. 


CHTLOPOIETIC,  having  the  power  to 
convert  into  chyle. 

CHYME,  the  humour  which  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  the  aliment,  and  after- 
wards by  a  fitfther  process  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

CIBA'RIA  LE'GES,  in  Roman  historv, 
were  sumptuary  laws,  the  intention  of  which 
was  to  limit  the  expense  of  feasts,  and  in- 
troduce frugality  amongst  the  people,  whose 
extravagance  at  table  was  notorious  and  al- 
most incredible. 

CICADA,  the  Baumcbickbt,  in  ento- 
mology, a  genus  of  four-winged  insects,  of 
the  order  Hemiptera. 

CICATRIC'ULA.  a  small  whitish  speck 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  supposed  to  be  the 
germinating  point  or  first  rudiments  of  the 
future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  or  CIC'ATRlCE,in  surgery, 
a  scar,  or  elevation  of  callous  flesh  rising  on 
the  skin,  and  remaining  there  after  a  wound 
or  ulcer. 

C1C'ATRI2LANT,  a  medicine  or  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix ;  called  also  an  escharotic,  agglutinant, 
&c. 

CICERCVNIANS,  epithets  given  by  Mu- 
retus,  Erasmus,  &c.  to  those  modems  who 
were  so  ridiculously  fond  of  Cicero,  as  to 
reject  every  Latin  word,  as  obsolete  or  im- 
pure, that  could  not  be  found  in  some  one  or 
other  of  his  works.  The  word  Cieeronian 
is  also  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  diffuse  and 
flowing  style  and  a  vehement  manner. 

CICISBE'O,  an  Italian  word  signifying 
one  who  dangles  about  females. 

CICUTA,  in  botany, Water-hemlock.  This 
term  was  used  by  the  ancients  and  by  me- 
dical writers  for  the  Corium  maeeulatum,  or 
common  hemlock,  the  juice  of  which  was 
given  as  a  poison.  Both  Socrates  and  Pho- 
cion  perished  by  it.  It  is  now  often  used 
medicinally  with  good  effect. 

CI'DARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  used 
by  the  Jewish  high  pnests. 

CIL'IA,  the  eyv-lashbs,  in  anatomy, 
are  certain  rigid  hairs  situated  on  the  arcn 
or  tarsus  of  the  eyelids,  and  bent  in  a  very 
singular  manner :  they  are  destined  for  keep- 
ing external  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  for 
moderating  the  influx  of  light. 

CILIARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
several  parts  belonging  to  the  cilia,  or  eye- 
lashes ;  as  the  ciliary  glanda,  &e. 

CIL'IATED,  in  botanv,  furnished  or  sur- 
rounded with  parallel  filaments  somewhat 
like  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids ;  whence  its 
name. 

CILI'CIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiauity,  a  sort 
of  habit  made  of  coarse  stuff,  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Jews  in  times  of  mourning 
and  distress.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  versions  call  sack- 
cloth. 

CIM'BRIC,  pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Cheronese,  now 
Jutland. 

CIMME'RIAN,  pertaining  to  Cimmerium, 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mteotis, 
which  the  ancients  pretended  was  involved 
in  darkness ;  whence  the  phrase  "Cimmerian 
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darkneu  "  to  denote  a  deep  or  contunud 
obscurity.  The  country  is  now  called  the 
Crimea. 

CIM'OLITE,  a  spedes  of  earth,  of  which 
there  are  seteral  ▼arieties;  one,  of  a  purple 
colour,  is  the  steatite,  or  soap  rock ;  and  from 
another  sort,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
tobacco-pipes  are  made. 

CINCHONA,  the  Peruvian  bark,  ob- 
tained  from  certain  trees  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  natives 
of  Peru.  Linnaeus  describes  two  species, 
the  white  and  the  coloured ;  and  a  third  has 
been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
in  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia.  The  two  latter 
are  used  in  medicine.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ; 
and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
rarely  fails  of  success. 

CINCTURE,  in  architecture,  a  ring,  list, 
or  orlo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column, 
separating  the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the 
base,  and  at  the  other  ftt>m  the  capital. 

CINEBI'TIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
different  substances,  on  account  of  their 
resembling  ashes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 
sistence. 

CIN'NABAR,  in  natural  history,  is  either 
native  or  factitious.  Native  cinnabar  is  an 
ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately  compact,  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  when  used 
by  pmnters  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
grinding  it  with  gum-water  and  a  little 
saffhm.  It  is  found  amorphous,  or  under 
some  imitative  form,  and  crystalized.  Fere- 
titioua  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
sulphur  sublimed,  and  thus  rendered  into  a 
fine  red  colour. 

CIN'NAMON,  a  firagrant  spice,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  a  low  tree,  (the  Unm* 
einnamomum)  grovi-in^  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most 
gratefrd  aromatic,  and  one  of  the  best 
cordial,  carminative  spices.  Its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  ouve,  and  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  acorn  or  olive,  having  neither 
the  smell  nor  taste  of  the  bark;  both  yield 
an  essential  oil. 

CINQUEFOIL,  or  Fitb-Lbatxd 
Clovbr,  a  perennial.  This  plant  is  some- 
times borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

CINQUE-PORTS,  the  five  ancient  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 
France,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  were 
afterwajnls  added,  as  appendi^s,  Win- 
chelsea  and  Rye.  As  places  where  strength 
and  vigilance  were  necessary,  and  whence 
ships  might  put  to  sea  in  cases  of  sudden 
.emergency,  they  formerly  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  government.  They 
have  several  privileges,  and  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  called  Warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports.  Until  the  time  of  Henry 
YIIl.  the  Crovm  seems  to  have  had  no  per- 
manent navy;  the  Cinque-ports  having  al- 
ways furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
fing  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  state, 
n  consideration  of  this  service,  many  pri- 
vileges  and   franchises  were    granted  to 


them  by  different  sovereigns,  valuable  at  the 
time,  but  which  have  now  become  in  a  great 
measure  nominal,  in  conse()uenceof  the  va- 
rious exactions  and  restrictions  to  which 
they  refer  having  lonir  since  been  alxdished. 
The  freedom  from  toll  and  dues,  still  recog- 
nized at  several  ports,  seems  to  be  the  most 
valuable  right  remaining  to  the  freemen; 
the  exemption  frt)m  serving  on  county  ju- 
ries and  from  service  in  the  militia  are  also 
understood  as  belonging  to  them.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Cinque-ports  extends  along 
the  coast  continuously  from  Birchington, 
which  is  to  the  north-east  of  Margate,  to 
Seaford  in  Sussex;  and  each  has  one  or 
more  ports  or  towns  members  of  it,  some 
of  which  are  corporate,  and  others  not.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  sever^  courts  of 
jurisdiction,  extending  over  all  the  ports 
and  members,  and  intended  either  as  courta 
of  app^  for  persons  who  considered  them- 
selves injured  by  anv  of  the  separate  and 
local  tribunals  of  the  different  ports,  or 
for  regulating  the  general  affairs  of  the 
whole  association;  but  these  ma^  now  be 
considered  as  obsolete,  their  ftmctions  hav- 
ing dwindled  to  mere  matters  of  form. 

[We  had  scarcely  penned  the  foregoing 
paragraph  when  we  saw  an  account  ai  the 
splendid  banquet,  given  at  Dover,  August  30, 
1839,  in  honour  of  that  illustrious  warrior 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports.  Participating,  in  common 
vrith  the  rest  of  our  coontrjrmen,  in  those 
feelings  which  gave  birth  to  this  patriotic 
tribute,  we  hope  to  be  excused  (though 
we  may  step  a  httle  out  of  the  usual  track) 
for  thus  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 

remembrance  of  so  proud  a  day.^ ^Dover 

.was  thronged  with  visitors  of  rank  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  cannon;  and  every  countenance 
beamed  vrith  delight.  The  pavilion  in  which 
the  banquet  was  given  was  erected  on  the 
Priory  meadow,  directly  opposite  the  lai^ 
hall,  called  the  Maison  Dien.  It  was  of 
immense  size,  (standing  on  20,420  feet  of 
ground,  including  its  covered  ways  and 
entrance  lobbies),  and  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  2,260  persons.  It  was 
gor^usly  and  appropriately  decorated  with 
mihtary  emblems,  &c  In  all  parts  of  the 
hall  floated  a  profUdon  of  flags ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  picturesque  scene,  when  filled  with 
the  company,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Party  feeling  and  factious  hostility  were 
nobly  laid  aside ;  and  many  members  of  the 
British  senate,  peers  as  well  as  commoners, 
were  there  assembled  to  do  homage  to  "  the 

Giat  captain  of  the  age."  Amonj;  them  was 
rd  Brougham— the  bold  politician,  the 
astute  reaaoner,  the  great  forensic  orator— « 
man  who  had  ever  taken  a  prominent  statifm 
amonff  the  poUtical  opponents  of  the  Duk^ 
but  wno  on  that  day  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
panegyric,  which  was  heard  vrith  grateftil 
delight,  and  of  which  the  following  cwtached 
passages  will  at  least  convev  some  slight 
idea:  "  On  this  day,  and  on  this  occasion," 
said  his  lordship,  "all  personal,  all  politi(»d 
feelings  are  qudled — adl  strife  of  party  is 
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hiuhed;  and  we  are  incapable,  whatever 
oar  oinnioas  may  be,  of  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge transcendant  merits,  and  denyine  that 
we  feel  the  irrreustible  impulse  of  un- 
bounded  g^ratitnde.  No  long  course  of  op- 
position,  however  contrasted  on  pubuc 
principle— no  political  hostility  (for  any 
other  than  political  never  could  be  felt) — 
not  even  long  inveterate  habits  of  public 
opposition — are  able  so  ftr  to  pervert  the 
nature,  so  far  to  stifle  the  natural  feelings 
<^  our  hearts,  so  far  to  obscure  our  reason, 
as  to  nrevent  us  from  feeling,  as  we  ought, 
boonaless  gratitude  for  boundless  merits — 
to  pluck  from  our  minds  an  admiration  pro- 
portioned to  the  transcendent  genius  in 
peace  and  vrar,  of  him  who  is  our  guest;  or 
to  lighten  and  alleviate  that  painful  feeling, 
that  deep  sense  which  the  mind  never  can 
cet  rid  of  when  it  is  ovowhelmed  by  a 
uMid  of  gratitude — a  debt  too  boundless  to 
be  repaid."        •  •  •        "What 

else  have  I  to  do  if  I  had  all  the  eloquence 
of  all  the  tongues  that  ever  were  attuned  to 
speak  ?  what  else  can  I  do,  and  how  would 
a  thousand  w<nrds,  and  all  the  names  that 
can  be  named,  speak  so  powerfully,  or  even 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  speak  so  powerfully, 
as  that  v^  one  word— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Duke  of  Wellington— the  hero  of  a  hundred 
Adds,  in  all  of  which  his  banner  has  waved 
in  triumph ;  who  never— I  invoke  both 
hemisphcrea  bear  witness  EuropcL  bear 
witness  Asia— who  never  advanced  but  to 
oover  his  arms  with  glory  I  mighty  captain, 
who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious— 
mif^tier  captain,  who  never  retreated  but 
to  edipse  the  glory  of  his  advance;  per- 
forming the  jet  harder  task  of  unwearied 
patience,  of  indomitable  fortitude,  of  ex- 
hanstiess  lesonrces,  of  transcendant  skill ; 
the  wonders,  the  miracles  of  moral  courage 
never  yet  subdued ;  despising  all  that 
thwarted  him  with  ill-consideied  advice; 
neglecting  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be 
gronndless ;  leaving  to  scorn  reviling  ene- 
mies, jealous  competitors,  lukewaim  friends ; 
ay,  hturdest  of  all  to  neglect — despising  even 
a  fickle  public — rastlng  his  eye  forward  to 
the  time  when  that  uiumentary  fickleness 
of  the  people  vronld  puss  away,  well-know- 
ing that  in  the  end  the  nublic  is  always 
iost  to  merit."  His  lordship  then  took  a 
brief  review  of  the  Duke's  matchless 
achievements  in  the  field,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  diflSculties,  his  high  moral  cour- 
age^ and  his  inflexible  devotion  to  his 
country;  beautifnlly  crntrasting  all  with 
the  actions  of  the  gnatest  heroes  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  from  Cesar  to  Napoleon, 
and  acknowledging  that  he,  whose  deeds 
they  were  met  to  celebrate,  infinitely  ex- 
edted  them.  A'hiding  to  the  scenes  of 
v^ime  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
former  conquerors,  and  the  guilty  ambition 
whidi  led  them  to  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatnres»  he  exclaimed,  "  Our  chief  has 
never  drawn  his  sword  but  in  that  defensive 
war,  which  alone  of  all  warfare  is  not  a 
great  crime.  He  has  never  drawn  his 
•word  against  the  liberty  of  any  peonle,  but 
he  has  constantly  unsheathed  it,  and,  blessed 


be  God,  he  has  triumphantly  unsheathed  it, 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  alL  The  servant  of 
his  nrince  to  command  his  troops,  but  the 
soltuer  and  defender  of  his  countrjr;  the 
enemy  of  her  enemies,  be  they  foreign  or 
be  they  domestic;  but  the  feat  friend  of 
the  ritjnts  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  the 
champion  of  their  lawful  constitution.  The 
tempest  which  resounded  all  over  the  world 
is  now,  thanks  to  him,  hushed ;  the  shock 
which  made  the  thrones  of  Europe  to  quake, 
and  the  horns  of  the  altar  themselves  to 
tremble^as,  thanks  to  him,  expended  its 
force.  We  may,  thanks  to  him,  expect  to 
pass  the  residue  of  our  days  without  that 
turmoil  of  war  in  which  our  youth  was 
brought  up;  but  if  ever  the  materials  of 
some  flell  explosion  should  once  more  be 
collected  by  human  wickedness  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe — ^if  the  hushed  tempest 
should  again  bibak  loose  fhmi  its  cave— if 
the  shock  which  is  felt  not  now  should  once 
more  make  our  institutions  to  quiver,  happy 
this  nation  that  knows  to  what  wise  counsel 
to  look ;  happy  the  sovereign  that  has  at  his 
command  the  right  arm  that  has  carried  in 
triumph  the  English  standard  all  over  the 
globe;  happy  the  people  who  may  yet  again 
confide,  not  their  liberties  indeed,  for  that 
is  a  trust  he  would  spurn  fh>m  him  with 
indignation — but  who  would  confide  in  his 
matchless  valour  for  their  safety  against  all 
the  perils  which  Providence  may  yet  have  in 
store  for  them."] 

CITHER,  or  CTTHER,  one  of  the 
Arabic  characters,  or  figures,  used  in  com* 

Eutation,  formed  thus  0.  A  cipher  standins 
y  itself  signifies  nothing;  but  when  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure,  it  increases  its 

value  tenfold. By  Cipher  is  also  denoted 

a  secret  or  disguised  manner  of  vmting; 
in  which  certain  characters  arbitrarily  in- 
vented and  agreed  on  by  two  or  more 
persons,  are  made  to  stand  for  letters  or 
words. 

CIFOLIN,  a  green  marble  horn  Rome, 
containing  white  zones. 

CIFPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column, 
with  an  inscription,  erected  on  the  high 
roads,  or  other  places,  to  show  the  way  to 
travellers,  to  serve  as  a  boundary,  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  &c. 

CIRCE'AN,  pertaining  to  Circe,  the 
fobled  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseus,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  great  knowledge  of 
magic  and  venomous  herbs,  by  which  she 
was  able  to  chaim  and  fascinate. 

CIRCEN'SIAN  GAMES  rCircen$«»LudiJ, 
a  general  term,  under  which  was  compre- 
hended all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  Greece.  Most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans 
were  accompanied  vrith  Circensian  games; 
and  the  manstrates,  and  other  officers  of 
the  republic,  frequently  presented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour ; 
but  the  grand  games  were  held  for  five  days, 
commencing  on  the  15th' of  September. 

CIR'CINAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  leaves  are  rolled  In 
spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupying  the 
I  centre. 
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CIR'CLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  a  curve  line,  callea  its  circum- 
ference,  and  which  is  evenrwhere  equally 
distant  from  a  point  within,  called  its 
centre.  The  circumference  or  periphery 
itself  is  called  the  circle,  though  improperly, 
as  that  name  denotes  the  space  contained 
within  the  circumference.  A  circle  is  de- 
scribed with  a  pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in  the  centre  and  turning  the  other 
round  to  trace  out  the  circumference.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  callea  degrees 
and  marked  " ;  and  each  degree  into  60  mi- 

nntes,  marked'. ^The  word  Cirele  is  also 

used  to  describe  an  assembly,  or  set  of 
persons;  as  a  political  circle;  our  circle  of 

friends,  &c. Circlea  </  latitude,  are  neat 

circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  through  its  poles  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  Cirelee  of 
longitude  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  diminishing  as  tliey  recede  from  it. 

Diurnal  circlet,  are  immovable  circles 

supposed  to  be  described  by  the  several  stars 
and  other  points  in  the  heavens,  in  the  ro> 

tation   of  the  earth  round   its   axis. 

Horary  circlea,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  show  the  hours  on  dials. 

CIRCOCELE,  in  anatomy,  a  varix,  or 
dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein ;  hernia 
varicosa. 

Cia'CUrrS,  certain  districts  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  through  which  the  judges 
pass  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice.  The  six  jurisdictions 
into  which  England  is  divided  by  the  twelve 
judges,  are  called  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
land, Oxford,  Western,  and  Northern  dr* 
cuits.  Wales  is  also  divided  into  North  and 
South  circuits;  and  Scotland,  into  South, 
West,  and  North. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  in 
commerce,  signifring  the  medium  of  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  and  sales,  whether 
this  medium  be  gold  or  silver  coin,  paper, 
or  any  other  article ;  and  it  is  therefore  of 
a  more  comprehensive  nature  than  the  term 
money.  All  people  have  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  some  description,  and,  accordingly^ 
we  find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitherto 
discovered  referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
mating  the  value  of  the  various  commo- 
dities which  compose  their  capitaL  But 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  precious  metals, 
where  they  could  be  had,  have  been  prefer- 
red for  this  purpose,  because  they  com- 
prised a  sufficient  value  in  a  small  compass 
and  weight  to  be  a  convenient  medium.  A 
well-contrived,  skilfully-conducted  system 
of  banking;  connected  with  one  of  circula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  na- 
tional economy;  for  the  interest,  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  individuals,  is  thus 
pledged  in  support  of  the  system,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  industry  and 
prosperity. 

CIRCULATION,  in  anatomv,  the  na. 
tural  motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins.   The  cireu- 


latio*  nf  the  blood  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  olood  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  vena  cava,  which, 
when  distended,  contracts  and  sends  iu 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle :  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  drenlate  through,  and 
undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs,  bong  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  si- 
tuated for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone 
this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  uto 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  when 
distended  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins 
into  the  vena  cava.  It  is  prevented  from 
passing  back  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus ;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  is  also  fumishea  with  similar  organs 
to  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles. 

CIR'CULUS,  in  anatomy,  anv  round  or 
annular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  cireulut 
oculi,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  given 
to  anythmg-that  surrounds  or  encompasses 
another  on  all  sides ;  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCIS'ION,  a  ceremony  in  the 
Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  perform- 
ed by  cutting  off  the  prepuce,  or  fbreskin. 
This  was  a  federal  rite  annexed  by  God,  as 
a  seal  to  the  covenant  which  he  made  vrith 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly renewed,  and  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  Mosaical  constitutions.  The  time 
for  performinK  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day, 
that  is,  six  full  dajs  after  the  cnild  was 
bom.  The  Jews  distinguished  their  pro- 
selytes into  two  sorts,  according  as  they 
became  circmncised,  or  not:  those  who 
submitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon  aa 
children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Moses :  the  uncircumcised  were 
only  bound  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  and  were  called  Noachida. 
,  CIRCUM-FERENTOR,  a  mathematical 
instrument  used  by  land  surveyors  for 
taking  angles  by  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
is  an  instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is 
not  desired)  much  used  in  surveving  in  and 
about  woodlands,  commons,  haroouriL  sea- 
coasts,  in  the  working  of  coal-mines,  Ac 

CIR'CUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent 
serving  to  note  or  distinguish  a  syllable  of 
an  intermediate  sound  between  acute  and 
grave:  generally  somewhat  long. 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for 

wandering  about. Circumfitraneout  wm- 

tieiane,  male  and  female,  .are  daily  seen  at 
the  doors  of  hotels,  in  France ;  and  some- 
times they  enter  the  room,  expecting  a  few 
sous  for  their  reward.  Nor  are  characters 
of  a  similar  description  by  any  means  rare 
in  London. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
turnine  a  limb  round  in  the  socket. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  paraphiastieal 
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method  of  expressing  one's  thoaghts,  or 
sayinK  in  many  wokCb  that  which  might 
have  been  said  m  few. 

CIRCUMPaLAR,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  stars  which,  from  tneir  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  revolve  round  it  without  setting. 

CIRCUMPOTATION,  in  antiquity,  a 
Amend  entertainment  which  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  to  the  friends  that  at- 
tended.   It  was  afterwards  abolished  by  law. 

CIRCUMROTATION,  the  act  of  rolling 
or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  in 
law,  is  that  kind  of  evidence  obtained  from 
drcomstances  which  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  fiscts  of  a  particular  nature.  It  is 
nsed  to  corroborate  personal  evidence. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  ((f  Cir- 
eumvaUation,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench 
bordered  with  a  parapet,  thrown  up  round 
the  besieger's  camp,  by  way  of  security 
against  anv  army  that  may  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  place  besieged,  or  to  prevent  de- 
lation. 

CIR'CUS,  In  antiquity,  a  round  or  oval 
edifice,  nsed  for  the  exhibition  of  games 
and  shows  to  the  people :  one  of  these,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  at  Rome,  was  nearly  a 

mile  in  dreumfereuce. ^In  modem  times, 

the  word  is  applied  to  desi^ate  a  circular 
enclosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of 
hMsemanship. 

CIRRI,  in  botanv,  fine  strings  or  thread- 
like filaments,  by  woich  some  plants  fosten 
themselves  to  waUs,  trees,  &c.,  such  as 
those  ot  the  ivy. — -Cirri,  in  ichthyology, 
certain  oblong  and  soft  appendages,  not 
unlike  little  worms,  hanging  firom  the  un- 
der jaws  or  mouths  of  some  fishes :  these 
cirri,  commonly  translated  beards,  afford 
marks  to  distinguish  the  different  species 
of  the  fish  on  which  they  are  found. 

CIRRIFEROU8.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
fbr  a  leaf  or  a  peduncle  bearing  tendnls. 

CISAL'PINE,  on  this  side  the  Alps,  as 
regards  Rome.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  what  was  CiaalptMe  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  is  Tranaalpine  with  regard 
tons. 

CISTADANE,  on  this  side  the  river  Po, 
with  regard  to  Rome ;  that  is,  on  the  south 
aide. 

CISTER'CIANS,  in  church  history,  a 
religions  order  founded  in  the  11th  century 
by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine. 

CI8TU8,  in  botany,  the  Rock-rose ;  a 
genus  of  the  polpandria-monogifHia  class  of 
planu,  many  of  which  are  beautiful  ever- 
green flowenng  shrubs,  and  most  of  them 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  is 

the  same  with  nmwunu  in  civil  courts. 

A  Citation  is  also  a  quotation  of  some  law, 
authority,  or  passage  from  a  book. 

CITH'ARA,  in  antiquity,  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  precise  structure  of  which  is 
not  known. 

CITHARISTIC,  an  epithet  for  anythmg 
pertaining  to  or  adapted  for  the  harp. 

CITII'ERN,  an  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ment, supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
thegnitar. 


CIT'RATE,  in  chemistry,  a  neutral  salt 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  dtrio  add  with  a 
base. 

CITIEtIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  that  pro- 
perty  found  in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes, 
which  gives  it  the  sour  taste.  This  add  by 
chemical  preparation  may  be  converted  into 
crystals,  and  in  that  state  it  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time. 

CIT'RINE,  a  spedes  of  very  fine  sprig 
crystal,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  found 
in  columns,  and  terminatinglp  an  hexangu- 
lar  pyramid. 

CIT'RON,  the  fruit  of  the  dtron-tree,  a 
lar{|e  spedes  of  lemon.  The  tree  has  an 
npnght  smooth  stem,  with  a  branching 
head,  rising  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  adorned 
with  large  oval  spear-shaped  leaves.  The 
dtion,  lime,  and  lemon,  are  different  va- 
rieties of  the  eitru$  wudiea,  a  native  of  Upper 
Asia,  from  whence  it  «as  brought  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
Italy.  Lemon-juice,  which  is  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  agreeable  of  all  acids,  is 
used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  various 
other  ways,  particularly  in  medicine,  as  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  the  scur\7  vrith 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallized  into  a  white  and  add  salt ;  but 
what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  for  taking  out 
ink-stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen,  is 
only  a  preparation  from  the  juice  of  sorrel. 

CITY,  a  large  town,  incorporated  and  go- 
verned by  particular  officers.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  means  a  town  havinp:  a  bishop's  see, 
and  a  cathedral;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  in  common  discourse,  for  we 
say  the  town  of  £1^  which  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  which  at 

present  has  no  see. ^War  having  rendered 

It  requisite  that  dties  should  be  defensible 
posts,  the  smallness  of  the  space  they  oc- 
cupied became  a  consideration  of  import- 
ance. Their  inhabitants  were  tanght  to 
crowd  themselves  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  among  the  expedients  resorted 
to  was  that  of  building  apartments  over  one 
another,  thereby  multiplying  the  number 
of  dwellings  without  increasmg  the  super- 
ficial magrnitudc  of  the  place.  Trade,  too, 
by  requiring  a  multituae  of  persons  upon 
one  spot,  has  always  been  the  foundation  of 
what  we  now  call  aties.  Cities  usually  pos- 
sess, by  charter,  a  variety  of  peculiar  privi- 
leges ;  and  these  charters,  though  they  now 
sometimes  appear  to  be  the  supporters  of  a 
narrow  policy,  were,  in  their  institution, 
grants  of  freedom  at  that  time  nowhere  else 
possessed ;  and  by  these  the  spell  that  main- 
tained the  feudal  tyranny  was  broken.—— 
City,  (eivita$),  among  the  ancients,  was 
used  in  synonymous  sense  with  what  we  now 
call  an  imperial  city ;  or,  rather,  answered 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.,  as  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  with  territories  belonging 
to  it. 

CIVET,  (xibethum),  a  soft  unctuous  sub- 
stance, like  musk,  the  smell  of  which  it  re- 
sembles, is  contained  in  a  bag,  growing  from 
I  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  uf  the  civet-cat. 
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Civet  was  formerly  in  high  repute  for  its 
medicinal  qualities,  but  is  now  used  only  as 
a  perfume. 

CIVET-CAT,  an  animal  of  the  fox  or 
weasel  species,  a  native  of  the  Indies  and 
South  America, 

CIVIC  CROWN,  feorona  eivicaj,  in  an- 
tiouity,  a  crown,  or  garland  composed  of 
oaJc-leaves,  given  by  the  Romans  to  any  sol- 
dier who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Va- 
rious marks  of  honour  were  connected  with 
it :  the  person  who  received  the  crown  wore 
it  at  the  theatre;  and  when  he  entered,  the 
audience  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

CIVIL,  an  epithet  applicable  to  whatever 
relates  to  the  community  as  a  body,  or  to  the 
policy  and  the  government  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  a  state.  It  is  opposed  to 
criminal :  as  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  ci- 
tizens alone,  and  not  between  the  state  and 
a  citizen.  It  is  also  disting^shed  from  ec- 
cleaiaatical,  which  respects  the  church ;  and 
from  military,  which  includes  only  matters 
relating  to  tse  army  and  navy. — The  popu- 
lar and  colloquial  use  of  the  word  civil, 
means  complaisant,  polite.— ^Ct'vil  Law,  is 
properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city;  but  as  a  general  and  ap- 
propriate term,  it  means  a  body  of  laws 
composed  out  of  the  best  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian laws,  comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code 
and  Digest  of^  Justinian,  &c.,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  received  and  observed  throughout 
all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  1300 
years.  This  law  is  used  under  certain  re- 
strictions in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
also  in  the  university  courts  and  the  court 

of  admiraltv. Civil   Litt,    the   revenue 

appropriated  to  support  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  also  the  officers  of  civil  government 
who  are  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  As 
used  in  England,  it  si^iHes  the  sura  which 
is  granted  to  every  lung,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  for  tne  support  of  his  court 
and  household,  of  ambassadors,  and  of  the 

civil  government  in  generaL Civil  Death, 

in  law,  that  which  cuts  off  a  man  from  civil 
society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ba- 
nishment, outlawry,  &c.;  as  distinguished 

from  natural  death. Civil  War,  a  war 

between  people  of  the  same  state,  or  the 

citizens  or  the  same  city. Civil  Fear,  the 

legal  year,  or  that  form  of  the  year  which 
each  nation  has  adopted  for  computing 
their  time  by.  The  civil  year  in  England 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  consists  of 
365  days  for  the  common  year,  and  366  days 
for  leap  year.— — Ciri/  Architecture,  the  ar- 
chitecture  which  is  applied  to  buildings 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  in 
distinction  from  military  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

CIVILIAN,  a  doctor  or  professor  of  the 
civil  law ;  or  in  a  more  extended  sense,  one 
who  is  versed  in  law  and  government. 

CLAMP,  in  general,  something  that  fas- 
tens or  binds ;  as  a  piece  of  iron  screwed  on 

the  comers  where  boards  meet,  &c. In 

brick-making,  a  clamp  is  a  pile  of  bricks 
laid  up  for  burning,  in  which  the  end  of 
one  bnck  is  laid  over  another,  and  a  space 
is  left  between  the  bricks  for  the  fire  to 


ascend. In  ship-building,  a  tliick  plank 

on  the  inner  part  of  a  ship's  side,  used  to 

sustain  the  enas  of  the  beams. In  joinen^ 

work,  to  fit  a  piece  of  board  with  the  grain, 
to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board  across 
the  grain,  is  called  clamping  it. 

CLAN,  a  family  or  tribe,  living  under 
one  chief.  Tliis  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  condition  of  the  savages  of  northern 
Europe;  and  from  this  we  ought  to  trace 
the  germ  of  the  feudal  system.  All  the 
members  of  a  clan  held  their  lands  of  the 
chief,  followed  him  to  war,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  obey  him  in  peace. 

CLAIR'VOTANCE,  a  peculiar  mode  of 
sensation,  or  second  sight.  Drought  on  when 
the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  in  what  is 
called  the  me$merie  trance.  We  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  this  phenomenon;  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  left 
upon  us  the  decided  impression  that  all 
those  engased  in  it  were  impostors. 

CLAR'ENCIEUX,  the  second  king  at 
arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
to  whom  he  first  belonged;  (for  Lionel 
third  son  to  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife 
the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of 
Clarence;  which  dukedom  afterwards  es- 
cheating to  Edward  IV.  he  made  tliisdoke 
king  at  arms).  His  office  is  to  marshal 
and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  esquires,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent. 

CLARENDON.  The  "  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  are  certain  ecclesiastical  laws 
dravni  up  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury. 
They  were  sixteen  in  number,  all  tending 
to  restrun  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  bishops  and 
barons,  the  archbishop  Becket  excepted, 
who  opposed  them  at  first,  but  was  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  to  sign  them.  The 
pope  Alexander  111.  declared  against  and 
annulled  most  of  them. 

CLAR'ICHORD.  or  CLAVaCHORD,  a 
musical  instrument  sometimes  call^  a  ma- 
nichord.  It  has  fifty  stops  or  keys,  and 
seventy  strings;  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
spinnet.  The  tone  is  soft  and  sweet ;  hence 
it  is  a  favourite  instrument  with  nuns. 

CLARE -OBSCURE,  CLARO-OasctrBO. 
Latin ;  Cuxaro-oscuro,  Italian ;  aud 
Claib-obscur,  French ;  a  phrase  in  paint- 
ing, signifying  light  and  shade.  In  pic- 
tural  criticism,  it  means  the  relief  that  is 
produced  by  light  and  shade,  independently 
of  colour.  In  the  art  itself,  it  denotes  that 
species  of  painting  or  deug^n,  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  colours  to  the  ob- 
jects represented,  and  where,  conseqaently, 
light  and  shade  are  everything. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  process  of  clear- 
ing or  fining  any  fluid  fitim  all  heteroge- 
neous matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  filtration  by  the  employment 
of  chemical  means;  whereas  the  Utter  ia 
only  a  mechanical  operation. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose 
tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  more  acute 
and  shrill,  than  that  of  the  common  tram- 
pet. 
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CLA'RY-WATER«  acompoutionof  bran 
ij,  ragar,  clary -flowers,  and  cmnamon,  with 
a  little  ambergrig  diHolved  in  it.  It  is  a 
cardiac,  aud  assists  digestion. 

CLASS,  a  term  applied  to  the  scientific 
division  or  arrangement  of  any  subject ;  as 
in  the  Linnaean  system,  wherein  animals, 
plants,  aud  minerals  are  divided  into  class- 
es, each  of  which  is  to  be  subdivided  by  a 
regular  downward  pro^ssion,  into  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  with  occasional  inter- 
mediate subdivisions,  all  subordinate  to  the 
division  which  stands  immediately  above 
them.  Classes  are  natural  or  artijleial,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  founded  on  natural  re- 
lations or  resemblances,  or  when  formed 
arbitrarily.— CIoM  also  denotes  a  number 
of  students  in  a  college  or  school,  of  the 
same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  stu- 
dies. 

CLASSICAL,  a  term  signifying  excel- 
lent, or  of  the  first  class.  It  is  said  to  owe 
its  or^n  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 
people  mto  classes,  the  first  of  which  was 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  elauie. 
The  word  cta$$ical  is  also  applied  to  au- 
thors of  standard  authority,  particularly  the 
writers  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans, 
whose  woib  are  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  tke  Clattiet, 

CLAUSE,  in  law,  an  article  in  a  contract 
or  other  vrriting ;  a  distinct  part  of  a  con- 
tract, will,  agreement,  charter,  Ac. ^In 

famynage,  a  subdivision  of  a  sentence,  in 
which  the  words  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other  in  sense,  and  cannot  with 
propriety  be  separated  by  a  point. 

CLAUSTBAL,  relating  to  a  cloister  or 
xdinons  house;  as,  a  elatutral  prior. 

CLAV'ATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
pluits  which  are  dnb-shaped,  or  grow  grad- 
ually thicker  towards  the  top. 

CLAVICLES,  in  anatomy,  two  bones 


■itaated  transversely  and  a  little  obliquely 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
scutuJa  or  shoulder-bone,  and  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone. 

CLAT,  a  species  of  earths  which  are 
firmly  coherent,  weighty,  compact,  and  hard 
when  dry,  but  stifT,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a 
great  degree,  when  moist;  smooth  to  the 
touch,  not  readily  difiiisible  in  water,  and 
when  mixed,  not  rcadilv  subsiding  from  it. 
They  become  soft  by  ansorbing  water,  but 
are  so  tenacious  as  to  be  moulded  into  any 
shape,  and  hence  they  are  the  materials  of 
bricks,  pottery-ware,  &c. 

CLB'AYAGE,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  used 
in  relation  to  the  fracture  of  minerals  which 
have  natural  joints  and  possess  a  regular 
structure. 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross 
charged  with  another  cross  of  the  same 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field. 

C LEDGE,  among  miners,  the  upper 
stratum  of  filler's  earth. 

CLEF,  or  CLIFF,  (derived,  through  the 
French,  from  the  Latin  davit,  "  a  key,")  a 
diaraeter  in  music,  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  a  stave,  to  determme  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion occupied  by  that  stave,  in  the  general 


claviary  or  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
names  of  the  notes  which  it  contains  in  the 
ine  of  that  clef. 

CLEMATIS,  a  climbing  shrub,  otherwise 
called  Virgin's  Bower.  The  common  sort, 
bearing  a  bluish  flower,  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

CLEPSAM'MIA,  an  ancient  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  sand,  like  an  hour- 

CLEFSTDBA,  a  Roman  and  Grecian 
time-piece,  or  water-clock ;  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  &11  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water. 

CLER'GY,  a  ^neral  name  given  to  the 
body  of  ecclesiast|csof  the  Christian  church, 
in  distinction  from  the  laity.  The  revenues 
of  the  clei^  were  anciently  more  consi- 
derable than  at  present.  Ethelwulf.in855. 
gave  them  a  tithe  of  all  goods,  and  a  tenth 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  free  from  all 
secular  services,  taxes,  &c.  The  cluurter 
wherebv  this  was  granted  them,  was  con- 
firmed Dy  several  of  his  successors ;  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  finding  the  bishop- 
rics so  rich,  created  them  into  baronies, 
each  barony  containing  at  least  thirteen 
knight's  fees. 

CLERK,  a  word  originallv  used  to  denote 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters ;  whence 
the  term  is  appropriated  to  churchmen, 
who  were  called  clerks  or  clergymen :  the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  bred  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  and  none  left  to  cultivate  the 
sciences  but  ecclesiastics.  In  modem  usage, 
the  word  elerk  means  a  writer  ;  one  who  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  an  office, 
public  or  private,  cither  for  keeping  ac- 
counts, or  entering  minutes.  In  some  cases 
elerk  is  synonymous  ^nth  secretary,  but 
not  always.  A  clerk  is  always  an  officer 
subordinate  to  a  higher  officer,  board,  cor- 
poration, or  private  individual ;  whereas,  a 
secretary  may  either  be  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer, or  the  head  of  an  office  or  department. 

CLEW-LINES,  and  CLEW- GARNETS, 
in  marine  language,  a  sort  of  tackle  fasten- 
ed to  the  clews  of  t^ 
up  to  the  yard. 

CLrENT,  a  person  who  seeks  advice  of  a 
lawyer,  or  commits  his  cause  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  one,  either  in  prosecuting  a 
claim,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.——Among  the  Romans,  aenni/meant 
a  citizen  who  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  distinction  and  inllaencc, 
wl.o  was  accordingly  called  his  patron. 

CLIMACTERIC,  according  to  astrolo- 
gers, is  a  critical  year  or  period  in  a  person's 
fife.  According  to  some,  this  is  every  se- 
venth year,  but  others  allow  only  toose 
years  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the 
odd  numljers  3,  6,  7i  9,  to  be  climacteral ; 
which  years,  they  say.  bring  with  tbein  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health, 
life  or  fortune.  The  grand  climacteric  is 
the  63d  year. 

CLIInATE,  in  a  geographical  sense,  a 
space  upon  the  surmce  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  contained  between  two  parallels,  and 
so  for  distant  from  eaeh  other,  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole 
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is  half  an  hour  longer  than  that  nearest  the 
equator.— —In  a  popuUdr  sense,  the  term 
dunate  is  given  to  any  country  or  region 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  or  with  respect  to  the  seasons, 
t^e  quality  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  inh^itants,  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geogranhical 
position.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  eold  cli- 
mate, a  genial  climate,  &c. 

CLITdAX,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  and  forming  a  whole  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the 
former  member  becomes  the  first  in  the 
latter,  till  the  climax,  or  gradation,  is  com- 
pleted. lU  strength  and  beauty  consist  in 
the  logical  coanection  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
pleasure  the  mind  receives  from  perfect 
conviction ;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing example:  "There  is  no  eigoyment 
of  property  without  government;  no  go- 
vernment without  a  magistrate  ;  no  magis- 
trate without  obedience;  and  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases." 

CLIN'ICAL,  in  its  literal  sense,  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a  bed.  Thus,  a 
cUnietU  lecture  is  a  discourse  from  notes 
taken  at  the  bed-side  by  a  physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  m  the  healing 
art.  CUnieal  medicine  is  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  patients  in  hospitals,  or  in  bed. 
And  the  term  elinie  was  also  applied  by  the 
ancient  church  historians,  to  one  who  re- 
ceived baptism  on  his  death  bed. 

CLOA'CA,  an  ancient  common  sewer. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  for  measuring  time, 
called,  when  first  invented,  a  nocturnal 
dial,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sun-dial. 
This  macldne  consists  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed  that  by  a  uniform 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  the  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds  are  measured  with  great 
exactness ;  and  it  indicates  the  hour  by  the 
stroke  of  a  small  hammer  on  a  bell.  The 
invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed  to 
Boethius,  about  the  year  610;  hut  clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  in- 
vented, or  revived,  between  tvro  and  three 
centuries  ago.  The  clock  measures  even 
24  hours,  but  the  solar  da^  is  unequal,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  or  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Hence  the  clock  is  sometimes  a  few  minutes 
fester  or  slower  than  the  sun. 

CLOISTER,  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular monastery,  consisting  of  a  square, 
erected  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  refectory,  and  over  which  is 
the  dormitory.  In  a  general  senses  cloietere 
mean  covered  passages,  such  as  were  for- 
merly attached  to  religious  houses. 

CLOTH,  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  fiax,  or  cotton. 

CLOTHING.  Under  this  head  we  shaU 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  andabridging 
from  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  "Conver- 
sations Lexicon,"  a  few  paragraphs  which 
strike  us  as  being  foundea  on  careful  obser- 
vation, and  given  with  a  just  notion  of  the 
Importance   of  the  subject.     Nothing  is 


more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of 
existence,  than  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  nearly  a  uniform  temp«ratnre.  The 
chief  end  proposed  by  clothing  ought  to 
be  protection  from  the  cold;  and  it  never 
eaii  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children),  that  a  degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  dr- 
cnmstances,  without  ii^ury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbinir  influence  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  constantly  present,  even  thon^ 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  imme- 
diate complaint,  or  to  induce  the  snffierer  to 
seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree  of 
cold  orflen  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrophula  and  consump- 
tion. Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  em- 
ployments must  be  ahnost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless 
the  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heated 
to  a  degree  that  subjects  them,  on  leavini; 
it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  summer  to  winter. 
The  inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are 
condemned,  bv  weakening  the  body,  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.  To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air ;  the  air  also  be- 
comes extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which 
circumstances  xnake  it  doubly  dangerous  to 
pass  from  it  to  the  cold,  raw,  ext^nal  air. 
But  in  leaving  a  moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  not 
felt;  an«l  the  ftill  advantage  <tf  exercise  is 
derived  from  any  opportunitv  of  taking  it 
that  may  occur.  The  only  kind  ijS  dress 
that  can  afford  the  protection  required  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  high 
northern  climates  are  liable,  is  w—Uen  ; 
and  those  who  would  receive  the  advantage 
which  the  wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of 
affording,  must  wear  it  next  the  skin ;  for 
it  is  in  this  situation  only  that  its  health- 
preserving  power  can  be  felt.  The  great 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly 
these :— the  readiness  with  which  it  allow* 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  Its  texture ;  its  power  of  presetving 
the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  sun  under 
all  circumstances ;  the  slowness  with  which 
it  conducts  heat ;  and  the  softness,  light- 
ness, and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  Cotton 
cloth  must  DC  esteemed  the  next  beet  sub. 
stance  of  which  clothing  can  be  made ;  but 
Unen  is  the  vooret  of  all  the  substances  in 
use." 

CLOUD,  a  coDection  of  vapours  suspend- 
ed in  the  atmosphere;  being  a  congeries 
chiefly  of  watery  particles,  dnwn  up  firom 
the  sea  and  land  oy  the  solar  or  suoterra- 
ncous  heat,  or  both,  in  vapour.  Clouds  are 
of  various  kinds  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  one  of  their  component  parts,  and  par- 
ticulariy  according  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds  are  called 'CKmnIiw;  flat  long  clouds 
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are  called  Uratu*  ;  feathery  or  hairy  clouds, 
ehrhuM;  and  when  the  ttratua  intersects 
the  comulas,  the  combination  is  called  ntai- 
Inu,  from  its  j^rodncing  rain.  The  uses  of 
donds  are  evident  to  the  commonest  ob- 
server. From  them  proceeds  the  rain  which 
refreshes  the  earth :  and  without  which  its 
whole  surface  must  be  one  desert.  Clouds 
are  likewise  screens  interposed  between 
the  earth  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  are  often  so  powerftd  as  to 
destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables.  In 
the  less  discoverable  oiperations  of  nature, 
where  the  electric  fluid  u  concerned,  clouds 
have  a  principal  share ;  and  the^  particularly 
serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  sub- 
tile matter  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

CLOYE,  a  very  puncent  aromatic  Indian 
■pice;  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  flower,  of  the 
dove  tre^  which  srows  in  the  Molucca 
isles.  The  tree  is  ofthesiseofthe  laurel,  and 
its  bark  resembles  the  olive. 

CLOTER-GRASS,  a  genus  of  phmts 
called  TrifoliuMf  trefbil,  or  three-leaved;  of 
which  the  species  are  numerous.  The  red 
clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
tax  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  and  from  its 
flowers  the  bee  collects  no  small  portion  of 
its  honeyed  stor««. 

CLTS'TEB,  in  medidne,  a  liquid  sub- 
stance injected  into  the  lower  intestines, 
tat  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
duvges ;  and  at  other  times  for  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  patients  who  can- 
va/t  swallow  aliment. 

COACH,  a  vehide  of  pleasure,  distia- 
goished  from  others  chiefly  from  being  a 
covered  box  hung  on  leathers.  The  oldest 
carriages  used  by  the  ladles  In  England 
woe  called  whirUcote$;  and  we  find  that 
the  mother  of  Richard  II.,  who,  in  1360, 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  rode  in  a 
carriage  of  this  sort.  But  coaches,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  introduced  into  Bug- 
lana  from  Gennany,  or  France,  in  1580,  m 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.    In  1601,  the  year 


terwards  hackney-coaches  were  introduced. 

COADTNATB.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  several  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  solid  inflamma- 
ble substance,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bitu- 
minoos  nature,  and  i  '         .... 

By  way  of  distinctio       

and  is  divided  by  recent  mineralogists  into 


commonlv  used  for  fUeL 
pi  distinction  it  is  called /omjI  coal ; 


three  species,  anthradte,  or  glance  coal, 
black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  li^ite,  or 
brown  eoal;  under  which  are  mcluded 
many  varieties.  There  is  scarcdy  any  sub- 
stance so  useful  to  mankind  as  this;  and 
it  is  dealt  out  to  us  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  It  is  always  found  in  masses,  some- 
times in  a  heap,  most  frequently  in  beds, 
which  are  usually  separated  by  layers  of 
■tones.  The  prindpal  mines  of  this  useful 
mineral  are  those  of  Newcastle  and  White- 
havatL    Hie  town  of  Newcastle  absolutdy 
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Stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  place.  The 
prindpal  opening  for  men  and  horses  to 
the  mines  at  Whitehaven  is  by  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  through  a  long 
passage  hewn  in  a  rock,  which  by  a  steep 
descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest  vdn  of 
coal.  The  greatest  descent  is  tlurough  spa- 
dous  galleries,  which  continually  intersect 
each  other;  all  the  coal  bdng  cut  away 
except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts 
of  the  mine,  are  tluree  yards  high,  and  twdve 
square  at  the  base.  The  mines  are  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  seven  or  dght  hundred  feet,  and 
are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where, 
above  them,  the  water  is  sufficient  for  ships 
of  very  large  burden. 

COAST,  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ;  or  the  country  near  the 
sea-shore.  It  is  applicable  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  being  never  used  for  the  borders  or 
banks  of  a  river. 

COAT,  a  garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost. Also,  a  thin  covering  laid  or  done 

over  anything^  as  a  coat  of  paint,  &c. 

In  anatomy,  the  membraneous  cover  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  coato  of  the  eye, 

the  stomach,  Ac. Coat  qf  Arm»,  in  the 

modem  acceptation,  is  a  device,  ot  assem- 
blage of  devices,  supposed  to  be  painted  on 
a  shield;  which  shield,  in  the  language  of 
heraldry,  is  called  the^eU. — -Coat  of  Mail, 
a  piece  of  armour  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shirt,  and  wrought  over  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COATTNO,  in  chemistry,  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  defending  certain 
vessels  ftom  the  immediate  action  of  Are: 
thus,  glass  retorts,  and  the  insi4e  of  some 
furnaces,  are  coated,  or  securebr  covered, 
with  various  compositions.-^ — ^In  electri- 
dty,  it  means  the  covering  of  dectric  bodies 
with  conductors,  or  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer, or,  lasUy,  electrics  with  other  electrics. 
Electrics  are  coated  with  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to,  or  remov- 
ing orom  their  surfaces,  the  electric  fluid  in 
an  easy  and  expeditious  manner ;  otherwise 
an  electric  body,  on  account  of  its  non- 
conducting property,  cannot  be  electrified 
or  deprived  of  the  dectric  fluid  vrithout 
touchmg  almost  every  point  of  its  surfece 
with  an  electrified  or  other  body. 

CO'BALT,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  white, 
or  reddish  gpray  colour,  very  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state,  but  usually  as  a  me- 
tallic oxyde,  combined  with  arsenic,  which 
is  obtained  from  it  in  great  quantities.  The 
impure  oxyde  of  cobalt  is  called  taffer;  but 
when  fUsed  with  three  parts  of  siliceous 
sand  and  an  dkaline  flux,  it  is  converted 
into  a  blue  glass,  called  tmalt.  Cobalt  is 
used  prindpally  to  give  a  permanent  blue 
colour  to  guus  and  enamels  upon  metals^ 
porcelain,   and  earthenwares.— —Co'ftaZt- 

bloom,  adcular  arseniate  of  cobalt. Ob'- 

balt-cruat,  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

COC'COLITE,  in  mineralof^,  a  varietv 
of  augite  or  pyroxene.  It  is  of  a  greenisu 
hue,  and  is  composed  of  granular  concre- 
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COC'CULUS  IN'DICDS,  an  Indian ber- 
17,  (^wingr  on  the  MeHupermum  Coceulus. 
It  is  often  onlawfolly  used  as  a  deleterious 
innedient  in  making  malt  liquors. 

COCCUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  two- 
winged  insects,  the  wings  of  which  stand 
erect,  and  are  only  to  be  lound  in  the  males ; 
the  rostrum,  or  trunk,  arises  from  the  breast, 
and  the  body  is  setose  behind. 

COCHINEAL',  the  Coccu$  Caeti,  an  in- 
sect  which  infests  different  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree.  At 
a  suitable  time,  these  insects  are  taken  and 
put  in  a  not.  where  ther  are  confined  fur 
»  tplica- 
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feet  insect,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
roots  of  plants. 

COCK'ET,  a  seal  belonging  to  the  cus- 
tom-house :  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment, 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant 
that  their  merchandize  is  entered. 

COCKLE,  the  Cardium  of  Linncns,  a 
genus  of  shells  the  characteristics  of  which 
are :  shells  nearly  equilateral  and  equivalvu- 
lar ;  hinge  with  two  small  teeth ;  and  promi- 
nent ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to  the 
edge  of  the  valve. 

COCK'.PIT.  in  ships  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  after-hatchway, 
under  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  which  the 
wounded  mea  are  dressed.  The  fore- cock- 
pit is  a  nlace  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage and  the  store- room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 

COCK'-ROACH,  in  entomology,  the 
Blatta  of  LinuKus,  a  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying insect,  which  haunts  houses,  and  is 
very  active  by  night,  when  it  devours  what- 
ever food  may  lie  in  its  way,  and  is  also  very 
destructive  to  woollen  cloths,  &c. 


COCK'SWAIN,  (contracted  into  Co*en) 
an  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  boat  and 
the  boat's  crew. 

CO'COA,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  gernu 
Coeot,  of  the  order  of  PtUmm.    "^ '- 
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both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  produces  the  fhiit 
called  the  cocoa-nut,  the  shell  of  which  is 
of  a  woody  substance,  containing  a  white 
fleshy  kernel  and  a  sweet  refreshing  liquor. 
The  nuts,  which  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  long,  hang  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored, 
there  exudes  firom  the  wound  a  white  liquor 
called  palm  wine  or  toddy;  the  kernels 
jrield  a  considerable  qnanti^  of  oil,  which 
u  now  made  available  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap ;  the  leaves  are  wrought 
into  sacks,  hammocks,  &c.;  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  outer  coat  of  the  nut  are  made 
into  cables. 

CCCOA,  as  It  is  generally  called,  but 
more  properly  CACA'O,  or  the  Chocolate- 
tree,  is  a  species  of  the  Theobroma,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  many  psirts  of 
South  America.  The  nuts  or  seeds,  which 
are  numerous,  are  contained  in  pods,  much 
resembling  a  cucumber,  that  proceed  firom 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ; 
eacn  pod  containing  from  20  to  30  nuts, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  very  com- 
pactly set.  They  yield  by  expression  • 
great  deal  of  oil;  but  they  are  cultivated 
only  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  that  excellent  beverage 
cacao,  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. 

COCOON',  the  fibrous  or  sOken  cone 
which  caterpillars  weave  around  them- 
selves when  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis form. 

CCCOS,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass  SO  Jfo. 
»«ct4i,  order  6  HeMiiufrta.  The  species  are 
shrubs  and  trees  bearing  large  nat%  u  the 
coco*  nueifera,  &e. 

COD,  or  COD  FI9H,  m  ichthyology,  the 
English  name  of  the  variegated  gadua,  with 
three  fins  on  the  back,  a  cirrated  mouth, 
and  the  upper  jaw  longest.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  seas,  particularly  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  An  oil,  expressed 
from  the  liver  of  the  eod-fish,  which  has 
lately  acquired  much  reputation  for  iu  re- 
medial powers.  It  is  used  in  the  dose  of 
a  table  spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day 
in  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  various  scrofu- 
lous affections,  in  chronic  ^ut  and  rheu- 
matism, and  in  some  skin  diseases. 

CODE  (from  coder,  a  roll  or  volume),  a 
collection  or  system  of  laws.  The  ooUee- 
tion  of  laws  and  constitutions  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  is  distio* 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  code  by  way 

of  eminence. The  Code  NapoUont  or 

civil  code  of  France,  proceeding  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  government  of 
Napoleon  elliected  great  changes  in  the  laws 
of  France. 

CODICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  con- 
taining anything  which  the  testator  wishes 
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tn  add ;  or  any  expknatum,  alteration,  or 
revocation,  of  what  his  will  contains. 

COEFFI"CIENT8,  in  alg:ebra,  such  num- 
bars,  or  given  quantities,  as  are  put  before 
letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into  which 
letters  they  are  supped  to  be  multiplied  : 
thus,  in  3  a,  or  i  «,  or  c  c  «;  3  is  the  eoeffl- 

dent  of  3  a,  6  of  6  «,  and  e  <k  e*  «. In 

fluxions,  the  totffieient  of  any  generating 
term  is  the  Quantity  which  arises  from  the 
division  of  tnat  term  from  the  generated 
qoantitr. 

CCE'LA^  in  anatomy,  the  cavities  or  hol- 
lows, as  they  are  called,  of  the  eyes. 

CCE'LIAC,  an  epithet  for  what  pertains 
to  the  belly,  or  the  intestinal  canaL  Thus, 
eteUac  mrtay  is  the  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm; 
the  eatUae  vein,  a  vein  of  the  intettinvm  ree- 
tMMi  and  caKae  pattion,  a  flux  or  diarrhcea 
of  indirested  food. 

C(E7f  A,  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  time  of  the 
ettnm,  or  supper,  was  the  ninth  hour,  an- 
swertBg  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  us,  and  it  consisted  of  three  courses. 
They  made  a  libation  both  before  and  after 
sapper,  and  eondnded  the  eveninfr  with 
moch  festivity. 

COBTA'NEOUS,  an  ei^thet  denoting,  of 
the  same  age,  or  befpnning  with  another. 
The  wori  e»eval  is  synonymous  with  it; 
tofemtptrmry  implies,  existing  at  the  same 
time. 

COFTEE,  an  ermpreen  shrub,  growing 
in  Arabia  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  sel- 
dom more  than  16  or  18  feet  high :  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  berries 
grow  in  dusters.  The  use  of  coffee  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1662.  Iliat  which  is  called  Mocha  coffee, 
flrom  Arfbia  Felix,  is  accounted  the  best ; 
but  the  eoffee  of  Java,  Bourbon,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  what  we  usually  obtain,  and 
constitntes  an  important  artide  of  com- 


COPTER,  a  chest  or  trunk. ^In  mine- 

rak^,  a  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken 
to  pieees.— — In  fortification,  a  trench  cut 
in  the  bottom  (tf  a  dry  ditch^ In  archi- 
tecture, a  sanare  depression  or  sinking  in 
each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Cocinthian  cornice. 

-COFFER-DAM,  in  bridge-building,  a 
circnlar  double  range  <tf  piles  rammed  «ith 
day.  within  whidi  the  fimndations  of  bridges 
ate  laid. 

COFTIN,  a  ease  or  chest  for  the  recep- 
tioB  of  a  dead  body  that  is  to  be  buried. 
——In  the  veterinary  art,  the  whole  hoof  of 
a  iMme's  fbot  above  the  coronet. 

COGNATION,  in  dvil  law,  natural  rela- 
tionaUp,  or  that  line  of  consanguinity  be- 
tvreea  males  and  females,  both  descended 
from  tlie  sameikther ;  as  agnation  is  for  the 
Use  of  parentage  between  males  only  de- 
•eeaded  from  the  same  stock. 

COGNIZANCE^  (nron.  eonfitanee),  in 
law,  the  hearing  of  a  tniug  Judicially.  Also, 

the  adcnowte^^patent  of  a  fine. Cogni- 

tmmce  itf  Pleas,  a  privfl^e  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  dty  or  town  to  hold  pleas  of  all 


contracts,  &c.  within  the  liberty  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

COGNIZES',  (pron  eonffM'),  inlaw,  one 
to  whom  a  fine  u  acknowledged,  or  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the  assurance  of 
land  by  fine. 

COGNIZOR',  (pron.  eonixoi^,  one  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or 
eognisee,  in  a  fine. 

COGNOHfEN,  the  surname,  or  fitmily 
name  among  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Roman,  Pubhus  is  the  prrnnomen,  Cornelias 
the  nomen,  and  Sdpio  the  cognomtn  or  family 
name. 

COGNCVIT,  in  law,  a  writ  by  which 
the  defendant  admits  the  judgment  against 

COHESIBILTTT,  a  term  opposed  to  di. 
viaibiUtjf,  and  denoting  the  tendency  which 
one  part  of  matter  evinces  to  umte  with 
another  part  of  matter,  so  as  to  form,  out 
of  different  bodies,  one  common  mass. 

COHE'SION,  in  natural  philosophy,  is 
disting^shed  from  adhesion,  as  that  spedes 
of  attraction  which,  uniting  particle  to  par- 
tide,  retains  together  the  component  parts 
of  the  same  mass. 

COHOBA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the  ope- 
ration of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same 
liquor,  or  returning  the  liquor  back  again 
upon  the  same  substance,  and  re-distilling  it. 

COHORP,  amilitary  body  among  the  Ro- 
mans, consisting  of  the  tenth  of  a  legion,  or 
ttom  five  to  six  hundred  men. 

COIF,  the  oadge  of  serieants  of  law,  who 
are  called  seijeants  of  the  coif,  from  the 
lavm  coif  they  wear  under  thdr  caps  when 
they  are  created  seijeants. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  and  made  current  at  a  cer> 
tain  value.  Strictly  speaking,  coin  differs 
from  money  as  the  spedes  differs  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether 
metal,  or  paper,  or  beads,  or  shells,  &c. 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  com- 
merce. Coin  is  a  particular  spedes  always 
made  of  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a 
certain  process  called  coining.  The  British 
coinage  is  wholly  performed  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Mint. 
The  coining  engine  is  now  worked  by  means 
of  complicated  machinery,  placed  in  an 
apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and  con- 
nected with  the  steam  engine.  To  this  is 
attached  a  contrivance  by  which  it  feeds 
itself  with  the  blanks  to  be  impressed,  and 
removes  them  the  instant  they  have  rccdv- 
ed  the  impression ;  and  such  is  the  excd- 
lence  of  the  machinery,  that  one  workman 
may  stamp  20,000  pieces  in  a  single  day. 

Current  eajn,  is  coin  legally  stamped 

and   circulating  in  trade. Counterfeit 

coin,  that  which  is  forged  or  stamped  with- 
out authority. 

COINDICA'TION,  in  medicin<^  a  sign 
or  symptom,  which,  with  other  signs,  as- 
sists to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  proper  remedy. 

COIR,  a  spedes  of.  yam,  manufiactured 
from  the  husk  of  cocoa-nuts. 


ATHXLSTAS   WAS   THB   IIBST  WHO   KSTARLISHBD   VMirOBM   COIN    JH    BROLABD. 
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COL'CHICUM,  or  Meadow  BaflW>ii,  u  a 
bnlboos-rooted  plant,  which  rows  in  va^ 
rioos  partB  of  Europe,  and  which  of  late 
_- —  t_.  u :* *>J ^_ 
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accompanies  a  transition  of  the  fine  vesa^ 
of  the  nonian  body  firom  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  state.  Great  denees  of 
cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  sub> 
stances  which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures 
to  produce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
of  neutral  salts  and  of  snow :  or  of  neutral 
salts,  diluted  acids,  and  powdered  ice.— ^ 
The  word  cold  is  also  in  common  use,  to 
express  that  indisposition  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  transition  nom  heat  to  cold ;  yiz^ 
tmtarrh. 

COLEOPTERA,  the  first  order  of  insects 
in  Linnaeus'  loological  system,  which  in- 
cludes all  those  wnose  wings  are  guarded 
by  a  |»air  of  stroi^,  homy,  exterior  cases  or 
coverings,  under  which  the  wings  are  folded 
up  when  at  rest.  In  common  language 
these  insects  are  called  beetle9\  and  the 
order  contains  an  immense  number. 

CCLEWORT,  a  well-known  varietT  of 
the  cabbage,  or  brauiea  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  through  the  winter. 

COL'IC,  an  appellation  given  to  almost 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen  indiscriminately ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  that  disease 
which  is  characterised  by  a  ^asmodic  sen* 
sation  in  the  intestines,  bilious  vomitings 
and  obstinate  costiveness. 

COLIPH'IUM,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 

in  I. 


unii\iured;  afterwards  pope  Paul  IL  took 
all  the  stones  firom  it  which  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace  of  St.  Marl^ 
and  in  later  times  some  other  palaces  were 
erected  firom  its  fragments.  At  •present, 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the 


Coliseum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  po-haps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper  part ; 
the  lower  part,  however,  may  safehr  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  ravages  of  time.  Benedict 
XVI.  caused  a  cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  where  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. Catholic  vrorship  is  performed. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  building 
was  to  exhibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of  the 
gladiators  contending  with  vrild  beasts.  We 
accordingly  read,  that  on  the  triumph  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Dacians,  11,000  animals  were 
killed  in  the  amphitheatres  at  Borne;  and 
1000  Radiators  fought  during  123  days.  The 
~;Iadiators  at  first  were  male&ctors,  who 


foughi 


„  it  for  victory  and  lifo;  or  captives  and 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  fight  for  their  firee- 
dom;  but  aftera  time  many  lived  by  it  as  a 
profession ;  and  these  exhibitions  continued, 

with  modification*,  for  above  600  years. 

A  very  larj^  and  BMMt  ingeniously  con- 
structed building,  erected  in  the  Begent's 
Park,  London ,  is  called  the  Coliseun,  or 
Colosseum.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  a  grand  panorama  of  London,  suites  of 
Toom«  for  various  kinds  of  entertainments, 
and  a  handsome  conservatory.  The  grand 
panorama  affords  many  pmnts  of  view  of 
the  vast  metropolis,  by  the  ascent  of  a 
winding  staircase ;  but  for  people  who 
would  enjoy  the  sight  without  the  trouble 
of  walking  up,  an  ascending  room  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  altogether  a  wonderfU  per- 
formance, and  for  extent  and  accuracy  is 
unrivalled. 

CCKLIUS,  in  omithol(^7,  the  Coly,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Fatteret.  They  inhabit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal. 

COLLAP'SE,  to  close  by  foiling  together} 
as,  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  m  the  body 
eoUapte  in  old  age;  or,  as  a  balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  gas  escapes  firom  it. 

COL'LAB,  in  noman  antiquity,  a  chain 
put  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run 
away,  after  thev  were  taken. In  a  mo- 
dem sense,  it  denotes  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  of  cold,  enamelled,  &c., 
firequentlv  set  with  dpners  or  other  devices, 
with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  and  worn  by  the  knights  of  sevcaral 
military  orders  over  their  shoulders. 

COLLAT'EBAL,  in  gMMlogv,  signifies 
descending  firom  the  same  stack  or  ances- 
tor, but  not  in  a  direct  line ;  asfd  is  there- 
fore distii^nuBl*ed  firom  Uneal.——CeHa' 
tenU  teeuritjf,  in  law,  is  security  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  on  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  besides  the  principal  secu- 
rity. 

COLLATION,  in  the  eanon  law,  the 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  by  a  bishop,  who 
has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patrons 
the  patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  ._ 

E resents  his  dork  for  admission, 
iahop  institutes  him;  bat  collation  in- 
cludes both  presentation  and  institution. 
-^-Cou<Avioir,  in  law,  the  comparison  of 
a  copy  vrith  its  original,  to  ascertain  its 
conformity;  or  the  report  of  the  <^cer  who 
made  the  comparison.  Hence,  a  Colla- 
voB  means  one  who  compares  copies  or 
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mBnuteripta.  And  from  the  saine  is  de< 
rived  the  tenn  Coi.i.ATiHe  among  printera, 
by  which  it  meant  the  examining  the  whole 
number  of  sheets  bel<mgimg  to  a  book,  in 
order  to  see  if  they  are  all  gathered  pro- 
perly, 

COI/LBCT,  a  short  and  comprehensire 
prayer,  partienlarly  sncfa  prayers  as  are  ap- 
pointed with  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the 
public  serriee  of  the  Church  of  England. 

COLLECTA'NEA,  in  literature,  notes, 
obeerrations,  or  any  matter  collected  from 
a  variety  of  woi%s. 

COLLECTIYB,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  any  noun  wbkih  comprehends  many 
persons  or  things;  as  a  nuUtitude,  a  coat* 
ptmp,  ti  eomgregation,  an  armjf,  Ac' 

COL'LEGE,  in  its  nsnal,  though  some- 
what  limited  sense,  b  a  public  piece  en- 
dowed with  certain  revenues,  where  the 
several  parts  of  teaming  are  taught,  and 
where  the  students  reside^  under  a  regular 
disciidine.  An  assemblage  of  several  of 
these  toUeges  is  called  a  mmivertitf.  The 
establishment  of  colleges  or  universities 
forms  a  remarkable  poiod  in  literary  his- 
tory ;  for  the  schools  &  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries were  confined  chiefly  to  the  teach- 
ing of  gtaiaunar ;  and  there  were  only  one 
at  two  masters  employed  in  that  charge; 
bat  in  colleges,  professtws  are  appointed  to 

teach  all  the  branches  of  science. ^There 

are  orfleges  of  physicians  and  suigeons, 
a  college  of  phluMophy,  a  college  of  he> 
raids,  a  college  of  civilians,  &c. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES,  are  those 
that,  without  a  bishop's  see,  have  the  an^ 
cient  retinue  of  a  bishop;  such  as  the 
churdi  of  8t.  Petei's,  Westminster.  This 
was  anciently  a  cathedral;  but  the  reve- 
nues of  the  monastery  being  vested  in  the 
dean  and  chapter  by  act  of  parliament  (1 
Elizabeth),  it  became  a  odlegiate  church. 

COLlilEB,  a  coasting-vessel  employed  ib 
carrying  coak  from  one  port  to  anotherf 
Also,  one  who  works  in  a  coal  mine. 

COLLIMATION,  line  of,  in  a  telescope, 
is  that  which  passes  throogfa  the  tube,  and 
eats  both  the  foeua  of  the  eye-glass  and  the 
centre  of  the  objectH^ass. 

COLLIQ^AMENT,  in  natural  history, 
an  extreme  transparent  fluid  in  an  en,  ob- 
servable after  two  or  three  days  incubation, 
cobbdning  the  first  rudiments  of  the  chick. 
It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own  proper 


aes,  distinct  from  the  albtunen. 

COLLIQUA'TION,  in  physic,  a  term 
applied  to  the  blood,  when  it  loses  its 
crasis  or  balsamic  texture;  and  to  the  solid 
parts,  when  they  waste  away,  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  throv  * 
several  ^ands,  &c.  to  an  excessive  . 
occaaionrng  fluxes  and  clammy  sweats. 

COLLKf-UATIVE,  an  epithet  indicating 
a  moHnd  disieharge  of  the  animal  fluids ;  as 
a  eQlUqmaHtt  fever,  which  is  accompanied 
with  pnioBe  sweating,  Ac 

COLLISION,  in  mechanics,  is  tie  meet- 
ingor  mutual  striking  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  motion. 

COLIiOBOIfA,  in  medicine,  the  growing 
together,  or  gluey  adhesion,  of  the  eyelids. 


COLLO'DION,  a  Mention  of  gun  cotter, 
in  ether,  with  ^reat  adhesive  properties, 
and  of  great  use  in  photographic  processes. 
[See  PaoTOOBArHT.] 

COLLU'SION,  in  law,  a  deceitAil  agree- 
ment or  compact  between  two  persona  to 
bring  an  action  one  against  the  other  for 
some  fraudulent  or  unlawful  purpose. 

COLLTR'IUM,  in  medicine,  any  fluid 
application  for  the  eyea. 

COLOGNE-EARTH,  a  substance  used 
in  painting,  much  approaching  to  amber  in 
its  atructure,  and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  ia 
aupposed  to  be  the  remaina  of  wood  long 
buned  in  the  earth. 

CO'LON,  in  anatomy,  the  greater  or  up- 
per portion  of  the  large  inteatine. In 

grammar,  a  point  marked  thus  (:)  to  divide 
a  sentence^ 

COLONEL  (pron.  eur'nel),  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  regiment,  whether  infantry  or 
cavalry. 

COLONNADE,  «  range  of  pUlars  run- 
ning  quite  round  a  building. 

COL'ONT,  a  body  of  people  removed 
from  their  mother- country  to  a  remote 
country,  where  they  form  a  setilement 
under  the  sanction  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. 

COL'OPHON.  in  bibliography,  the  name 
given  to  the  po*t»cript  in  the  last  sheet  of  an 
early  printed  work,  containing  the  printer's 
name,  date,  &c.,  and  so  called  from  the 
people  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
were  reptroached  with  being  alwaya  the 
kindmott, 

COL'OPHONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  vari- 
ety of  garnet,  of  a  reddish  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  occurring  in  small  amorphous  gran- 
ular masses. 

COL'OPHANT,  in  pharmacy,  black  re- 
sin, or  turpentine  boiled  in  water  and  dried ; 
or  the  residuum,  after  distillation  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  after  more  in- 
tense and  long  continued  action  of  the 
fire. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  Colocttith,  or  Bit- 
TBB  ArrLB,  is  the  fruit  of  a  wild  gourd, 
the  pulp  of  which  ia  light,  spongy,  and 
white ;  and  is  ranarfcable  for  its  mtense  bit- 
terness. ColoqnintidA  has  been  known  in 
medicine  frmn  the  earliest  times  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cathartics  with  which  we 
ited:  it  is  sent  us  from  Syria, 


are  actmaianted :  it  u  sc 

particmariy  from  Aleppo. 

COL'OCYNTH,theCo: 


-  .OLOQOiHTinA, above 
described. 

COL'OBATURE,  in  music,  all  kinds  of 
variations,  trills,  &c.  intended  to  make  a 
song  agreeable. 

COLOS'SUS,  a  statue  of  enormous  or 

E'gantic  proportions.  That  particularlv  spo- 
;n  of  under  this  name,  was  an  Apollo,  of 
the  height  of  126  feet,  erected  at  Rhodes ; 
the  workmanship  of  Chares,  who  devoted 
himself  to  this  object  during  twelve  years. 
It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, vnch  the  right  foot  standing  on  one 
side  the  land  and  the  left  on  the  other.  It 
was  of  brass,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
nearly  fourteen  centuries,  before  the  period 
in  which  it  fell  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
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quake.  When  the  Bancent  became  poa- 
sessed  of  Rhodes,  they  found  the  sUtue  in 
a  prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  hj 
whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  the  ma- 
terials. 


or  atan.—^^oUmn  in  military  affairs,  in- 
clude the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all 
kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COL1JBER,  in  loology,  the  Viper,  a  very 
numerous  genus  of  serpents,  distinguished 
by  the  bellv  being  coTered  with  a  number  of 
scuta,  or  nard  crusts,  and  the  tail  with 
scales.  The  Coluber  fenu  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  lives  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and,  in  breeding  time,  in  the  open 
fields :  it  is  poisonous,  out  not  deadly ;  it 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  llesh 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  restora- 
tire.  The  poisonona  matter  discharged  is  a 
real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only  gum  ac- 
tually produced  and  secreted  by  ammals  of 
any  kind.  Olive  oil  is  the  most  successfbl 
application  to  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

COLUM'BIAN,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaininr  to  America,  from  its  having  been 
discovered  by  Columbus. 

COLIJMBINB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  Also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  in  a  pantomine. 

COLUM'BIUM,  the  name  of  a  metal  first 
discovered  in  an  rae  or  oxyde,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

COLUMN,  in  architectni^  a  cylindrical 
pillar,  or  kmg  round  body  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  which  serves  either  for  the  support 
or  ornament  of  a  building.  It  consists  of  a 
capital,  which  is  the  top  or  head;  the  shaft, 
which  ia  the  cvlindrical  part ;  and  the  base, 
or  that  on  wliich  it  rests.  Columns  are 
distinguished  as  to  their  form  into  the 
Tuscan,  Draic,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. The  Tuscan  is  characterized  by 
being  rude,  simple  and ..     ~    .    . 


next  in  strength  and  masriveness  to  the 
Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than  the 
Tuscan  and  Draic;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
delicate  in  iu  form  and  proDwrtions,  and 
enriched  with  ornaments ;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian.  In 
strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of 
one  entire  piece;  but  it  is  often  composed 
of  different  pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  one  entire  piece.— -TTie 
word  coLVMif  has  also  many  other  mean- 
ings ;  as,  a  division  of  a  page,  which  may 
contain  two  or  more  cotestna.  A  large  bo^ 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  order;  as,  a  solid 
eohtmn.  Any  body  pressing  on  its  base,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base ;  as,  a  c»- 
hmn  of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUMBLliA,  in  botany,  the  central 
pillar  in  a  capsule,  which  connects  the  in- 
side with  the  SMda,  and  has  the   seeds 

fixed  to  it  all  round. In   eoncholonr, 

the  uprUrht  pillar  in  most  of  the  univalve 
aheUs. 

COLUJCNA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  different  parts :  thus  the  coImmmi  nati,  is 
the  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the  nose  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  septum;  and  the  celiimMi 
oru,  is  the  same  with  the  uvula. 

COLUMNIPEKA,  the  37th  Linncan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  stamens  and 
pistil  resemble  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a 
flower. 

COLITRBS,  in  astronomy,  two  great 
circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  wmld,  and 
to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  ecliptic  They  are  hence 
called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lures. 

COnilA,  or  CoMA-Tion,  a  preternatural 
propensity  to  sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness. 
It  is  a  symptom  which  often  attends  acute, 

burning,   and  malignant  fevers. Coma 

oomnouHtum,  is  when  the  patient  continues 
In  a  jprofound  sleep,  and  when  awaked,  im- 
mediately relapses,  without  being  able  to 
keep  open  his  eyes.-  Comu  BenmkU,  in 
astronomy,  a  oonstdlation  of  the  northern 
hemisphoe  composed  of  stars  near  the  tail 

of  Leo. ^The  word  Coma  also  denotes  the 

hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  comet, 
when  the  earth  is  between  the  comet  and 
the  sun. 

COMATA,  in  aoedidne,  an  order  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  Neuro»e$  in  Cullen'a  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  those  disorders  in  which 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  sus- 
pended^ 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  denotes 
the  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies 
of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new  com- 
pound results,  differing  in  its  nature  from 
either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  an  acid 
nnited  with  an  alkali,  gives  a  neutral  salt, 
and  ftumishes  a  good  instance  of  combi- 
nation.  Cowtbinaiion,  in   mathematics, 

is  the  variation  or  alteratiou  of  any  number 
o/ quantities,  letters,  sounds,  m  the  like,  in 
all  the  different  manners  possible.— —llie 
wor^  eombituttion  iA  its  general  and  most 
popular  sense,  is  equivalent  to  league  or  to 
conspiracy;  and  may  accordingly  be  used 
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either  in  a  landable  senae  or  in  an  iniquil- 

COMBUSTION,  in  chemistrjr,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  deoompoution  of  cer- 
tain ittbstancea,  acoompanied  by  Uf  ht  and 
heat.  It  is  an  important  effect  of  ealoric, 
hat  only  particular  bodies  are  subject  to 
combustion.  In  popular  language,  eom^ 
buttiom  is  the  process  of  fire  in  consuming 
a  body,  attended  with  heat. — ^-CombustibU 
iodie»,  when  inflamed,  are  soarces  of  light 
and  heat:  thus  sulphur,  coal,  &c.  are  com- 
bostible  bodies,  and  being  raiwd  to  a  certain 
dmree  of  temperature,  Uiey  give  out  light 

COM'BDT,  a  dramatic  representation  of 
the  light,  humorous,  and  pleasant  kind, 
partienlariy  intended  to  ridicule  the  follies 
<rfmen.    Sfcaliger  defines  comedy  to  be  a 


<rf  life,  whose  event  is  fortunate  and  style 
familiar.  AceordingtoBossu,  comedy  differs 
from  tragedy  in  this,  that  comic  writers  in- 
vent bo^  the  names  of  the  persons  and  the 


actions  which  they  represent . 
tragie  writers  iuTcnt  only  the  latter,  taking 
the  former  from  histOTy.  Among  us,  comedy 
is  distinguished  firom  &rce,  as  the  former 
lej^resents  nature  as  she  is,  the  other  dis- 
torts and  overcharges  her;  but  whether  it 
be  to  recmnmend  virtue,  or  to  render  folly 
ridiculoas,  the  real  intention  and  effect  are 


idper- 
i  ellip- 

which  have  the  sun  in  one  of 

the  focL    It  is  divided  into  the  nueletu  or 
dense  part;  the  hemd;  the  coma,  a  faint  liffht 


COM'ET,  in  astronomy,  an  opaque,  sphe- 
rical, and  solid  body,  like  a  planet,  but 
acoompanied  vrith  a  train  of  light,  and 

levidutions  about  the  sun  in  eilip- 


snrnmnding  the  head ;  and  the  tail,  which  is 
'"    '    kg  train  of  light  by  which  these  bodies 
ttmguished.    When  a  comet  is  west- 


ward of  the  sun,  and  rises  or  sets  before 
i^  the  light  appears  in  the  morning  like  a 
train  be^nning  at  the  body  of  the  comet, 
and  extending  westward  and  diverging  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ;  and  when  the  sun 
ana  the  comet  are  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  the  earth  being  between  them,  the 
vapour  appears  to  surround  it  like  a  fringe 
Qg  border  of  hair. 

COMBTA'BIUM,  a  machine  constructed 
to  lejpresent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about 
the  mm. 

COMETOG'BAFHT,  a  description  o^ 
or  disooarsenpon,  comets. 

COM'FBBT,  in  botany,  a  herb  whose 
root  abounds  in  a  pure,  taiteless  mucilag& 
and  is  therefore  nseftd  as  an  emollient  aad 

COMI'TIA,  in  Boman  anti<iuitv,  an  as- 
sembly  of  the  people,  either  in  the  Corni- 
Hum  or  Ceaijnu  Martitu,  for  the  election  of 
ma^pstiates,  or  consulting  on  the  important 
aAoxB  of  the  republic  The  people  <m- 
ginaUy  gnt  their  votes  vivd  wee,  bat  in 
process  of  time  this  vras  superseded  by  the 
vse  of  tablets. 

COMIfA,  in  grammar,  a  point  oi'cha- 
taeter  marked  thus  ( , )  denotmg  the  short- 


tenee  into   divisions  or  members. In 

theoretic  music,  it  is  a  term  to  show  the 
exact  pnmortions  between  concords. 

COMMANDANT,  the  commanding  offi* 
cer  of  aplace  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

COMMAND'EB»  the  chief  officer  of  an 
army,  or  one  who  has  the  command  of  a 
body  of  men.  The  Cmnmander-in-Chief  in 
the  British  army  is  he  who  has  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  land  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  naval  service  the  chief  ad- 
miral in  any  port  or  staUon  is  so  called.—— 
The  Commander  «/  a  Skip,  othervrise  called 
the  Matter,  is  an  officer  next  in  rani  to  a 
post  ciqttain,  who  has  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war  under  18  gun*,  a  sloop,  Ac. 

COMMEN'CEMENT,  an  annual  pubUc 
assemblv  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
or  the  day  on  which  degnrees  are  pubhcly 
conferred  on  students  who  have  finished 
a  collegiate  education. 

COMMENCAM,  m  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues 
at  a  benefice,  given  to  a  layman  to  hold  as  a 
deposit  for  six  months,  in  order  to  repairs, 
&C.,  or  to  an  ecclesiastic  to  perform  the 
pastoral  duties  till  the  benefice  is  provided 
vrith  a  regular  incumbent.  In  England,  the 
right  of  granting  benefices  in  eommendam  is 
vested  in  the  crovm  by  a  statute  of  Henry 

Till. One  who  holds  a  living  in  com< 

mendam  is  called  a  eommendatory.——Cirm- 
mendatorp  letter*,  are  letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the 
clergy,  &c. 

COMMEN'SUBABLE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same 
common  measure:  thus  a  yard  and  a  foot 
are  commensurable  u  both  may  be  mea- 
sured by  inches. 

COM'MENTABT,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author;  or  an  his- 
torical narrative  aa»  the  Commentariea  of 
Cssar. 

COMMENTACULUM,  in  antiquity,  a 
wand  which  those  who  were  going  to  sacri- 
fice held  in  their  hand,  to  make  people  stand 
out  of  the  way. 

COM'MEBCE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  each  other's  pro- 
duce or  mannfoctures,  in  which  the  super- 
fluities of  one  are  given  for  those  of  anotner, 
and  then  re-exchanged  with  other  naticHis  for 
mutual  wants.  Commerce  is  both  foreign 
and  inland.  Foreign  commerce  is  the  traide 
which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another ; 
inland  commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the 
trade  in  the  exchanga  of  commo^ties  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  nation.  The 
benefits  of  commercial  interooarse  have  been 
fdt  and  admitted  from  the  enliest  times ; 
but  they  have  never  been  so  highly  appre^ 
ciated,  or  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.  It  gives  a  stimulus  to  mdustry; 
supplies  mankind  with  enjoyments  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  strangers,  tends 
greatly  to  obliterate  unfounded  prcgudices 
Between  nations;  excites  a  spirit  of  laud- 
able competition  among  all  dasses ;  enables 
one  country  to  profit  by  the  inventions  of 
another ;  diffuses  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
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tion  to  the  most  reihote  comen  of  the  earth  t 
eolargei  the  poven  and  fiusulties  of  the 
mind ;  and  advances  human  knowledge  hj 
the  improTementa  which  it  carries  into  every 
art  and  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can> 
not  be  denied  that  it  has  contributed  to  un- 
just aggre**ion%  and  that  the  peace  and 
welfiuv  of  man  have  often  been  made  sub- 
servient  to  commercial  avarice.  Tet  much 
as  the  evils  attributed  to  commerce  have 
been  deplored  by  some  moral  writers,  we 

hnt   ■<1nnl'.    thtk    ■0nti|nentS    of   OUC 

ith  all  iu  mis- 
inimitted  upon 
I  of  fields,  and 
nerce  we 


macj  between 
bce  from  which 
1,  and  greater 


Tal  sense,  one 
wl  execute  some 

of  _  resentative   of 

his  superior.-^— In  military  affiurs,  an  offi- 
cer, who  has  the  duirge  of  furnishing  pro- 
visions,  clothing,  &c  for  an  army.  There 
are  various  separate  duties  devolving  on 
commissaries,  and  they  have  names  ac- 
cordingly :  as,  the  eowumi**aty-ffe*eral,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department ;  depvtjf- 
eommiamiet,  fte.^— In  ecdesiastical  law, 
aa  officer  of  the  bishop  who  exercises  spi- 
ritual jiiriadiiHion  in  distant  parts  of  the 
diocese. 

COMMISSA'RIATE,  the  whole  body  of 
officers  iii  the  commissary's  department. 

COBfMIS'SION,  in  law,  the  warrant,  or 
lettera  patent  by  which  one  is  authorised  to 

•xercise  jurisdiction. In  military  affairs, 

the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  one 
holds  any  post  in  the  army:  in  distinction 
to  the  imerior  or  hott-  commissioned  officers. 
——In  commerce,  the  order  by  which  any 


one  traffics  or  ne^tiates  for  another ;  also 
the  per  centage  given  to  factors  and  i^^ts 
tor  transacting  the  business  of  others. 
COMMIFTSIONEB,  a  person  authorised 


by  commission,  letters- patent,    or  other 
lawftd  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters,  or 


Lccute  any  public  office,  &c. 
COM'MISSUBE,  in  a 


anatomy,  any  suture 
or  juncture,  particularly  the  comers  of  the 
lips  where  ther  meet  together;  and  also 
certain  parta  or  the  brain. 

COMMTTMENT,  is  the  sending  a  per- 
son to  prison  by  warrant  Or  order,  either 
for  a  crime  or  contnmaev. 

COMMITTEE,  certain  persons  elected 
or  appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness u  referred,  either  by  a  legislative 
body,  or  by  any  corporation  or  society.— 
A  Committet  (^Parliament,  signifies  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  appomted  bv  the 
house  to  procted  on  some  spedfie  busi- 
nest.  The  whole  house  fireqnently  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee,  in  wnich  ease,  each 
metnber  has  a  right  to  speak  as  often  as  he 
pltoses.  When  the  house  is  not  in  com- 
tiiittee;  each  sives  his  opinion  regularly, 
Mnd  is  onlv  allowed  to  speak  once,  unless 

to  texplain  himself. StOMdina  eommitttt* 

are  such  as  continue  during  the  existence 


of  the  lerislature.  Special  emukmittete  are 
appointea  to  consider  and  report  on  parti- 
cular subjects. 

COMMOiyiTT,  in  commerce,  any  mer- 
chandise which  a  person  deals  in. -Staple 

eowmoditiet,  such  wares  and  merchandues 
as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manuftcture 
of  the  country. 

COMHSODORE,  an  officer  in  the  BriUsh 
navy,  invested  with  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  ships  of  war  destined  for  a 
particular  purpose.— —The  Commodore  ufa 
coit»op  ia  the  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to 
conduct  the  other  ships. 

COM'MON,  a  tract  of  grotind,  or  open 
space,  the  use  of  which  is  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public, 
or  to  a  number.  The  right  which  a  person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  land  of  another, 
or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or 
the  like,  is  called  «omai««  of  pasture,  of  tur- 
bary, of  piscary,  and  of  estovers* 

COirnON  PILAT'BB,  the  Utnrgy,  or 
public  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
church  of  England  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clergy  are  m- 
joined  to  use.  under  a  penalty. 

COMMON  COUN'CIL,  the  council  of  a 
dty  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make 
by-lavrsfor  the  government  of  the  dtisens. 
It  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  a  court 
in  the  dty  of  London,  composed  <rf  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dtisens  called  common -councilmen. 
The  dty  of  London  is  divided  into  24  wards ; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  ward  has  the 
tit"  ■-  -     -      --  -j^ 

th(  i: 

an  :h 


of 


attend. 

COMMON  LAW,  the  law  that  recdves 
its  binding  force  firom  immemorial  usage 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction  frmn 
the  ¥>ritte»  or  statute  law;  and  which 
chiefly  originated  in  judicial  decisions  found- 
ed on  natural  justice  and  equity,  or  on  local 
customs. 

COMMON-PLACE-BOOK,  a  regUter  of 
snch  thou^ts  and  observations  as  occur 
to  a  person  of  reading  or  reflection. 

COMMON-PLEASr,  one  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster-hall,  where  pleas 
or  causes  are  heard  between  subject  and 
subject.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  tlus  court  to  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

COM'MONS,  the  lower  house  of  Pailia. 
ment,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
dties,  boroughs,  and  counties,  chosen  by 
men  possessed  of  the  propertv  or  qualiflca- 
tions  required  by  law.  Tliis  body  is  called 
the  Houoe  qfCommone ;  and  vax^  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution.  Hie 
origin  of  this  assembly  ought,  perlums,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  under  wnich  the 
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^ ^ ^ 

on  the  oUier,  he  is  einioBed,  as  a  priTate 
num,  to  the  operation  oi  the  linra  he  makes. 
This  asBcmbly  U  oompoeed  of  aix  hundred 
•ad  flftj-dght  membm;  and  thonrii.niany 
"  boitragfaB  were  diBfranehiaed  bj  the 


to  the  number  of  representatiTeB  of  oonntiea, 
fte,  BO  that  the  total  number  of  memberB 

C(niMONWEALTH',  in  a  general  Benae, 
•p^ieB  to  the  aocial  Btate  of  a  country, 
without  regarding  ita  form  of  goremment. 
■In  the  UBual,  though  more  reatricted 
le,  a  repubHoh  or  that  form  of  Korem- 
it  in  which  the  administration  of  public 
alfkirB  is  open  to  all  with  few,  if  any,  ezeep* 

COMMUTnON,  the  act  of  communi- 
cating in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  or 
the  £ord'B  supper.— —€lMmit«Mton  Service, 
the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
CSBBummtMi  Table  is  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  a  church,  and  round  it  the  communi- 
cants kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

COMMUNISM.    (See  Socialibii.) 

COMMUTnrr,  a  society  of  people  living 
in  the  same  idace,  under  the  same  laws  and 
regnlations,  and  who  hare  common  righu 
and  privileges.  History  shows  that  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  communities  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  human  improve- 
ment; and  they  have  proved,  in  different 
ages,  the  cradle  and  the  support  of  freedom. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of 
a  penalty  or  ponishment  fitmi  a  greater  to 
a  less;   as  when   death  is  commuted  for 


transportation  or  imprisonment. 

COMTANT,  in  %i  commercial  senscL  a 
society  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  other 
tradervioined  to^jether  in  a  common  inte- 
rest.   The  meehanies  of  incorporated  towns 


are  thus  erected  into  companies.  Thetermis 
also  applied  to  large  aasociations  set  on  foot 
for  the  purposes  m  commerce ;  as,  the  East 
India  Company;  a  banking  or  insurance 
companj.&c.  vnien  companies  do  not  trade 
upon  a  joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit 


Structure  of  alTorganiied  bodies  with  one 
another.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  anato- 
my of  beasts,  and  sometimes  sootomv,  and 
named  essiiNiraftM  in  relation  to  thkt  of 
the  human  body.  The  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highlv  curious  and  instructive. 

COMPABlrMENT,  in  architecture,  a 
proportionable  division  in  a  buiidine;  or 
some  dcMce  marked  in  an  ornamental  part 
of  the  building. In  horticulture,  a  de- 
sign composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry  to  adorn  a  par- 
terre.——Ccmpor/mraf*,  in  heraldry,  are 
partitions  and  quarterings  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  the  arms  of  several  fomilies  are 
borne  in  one  and  the  same  coat,  in  couse- 
quenee  of  marriages,  ftc 

COMPAJLISON.  in  a  general  sense,  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  two 
persons  or  things,  when  opposed  and  set 
Bgainst  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 

their  agreement  or  difference. Campari- 

$on  qf  tdeae,  among  logicians,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas  one  with  another,  in  regard  en  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, and  is  the  ground  of  relations. 

Comparieon,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  are  considered  with  resard  to  a 
third,  wmch  is  common  to  them  both ;  as, 
a  hero  is  like  a  Uon  in  courage.  Here  cou- 
ra^  is  common  to  hero  and  lion,  and  con- 
stitutes  the  point  of  resemblance. 

COMTA8S,ortheMAKiifBa's  CoMrASS, 
an  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point 
out  the  course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular box,  containing  a  card  or  fiy,  on 
which  are  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  the  magnetic  needle,  which 
has  the  propertv  of  turning  one  of  its  ends 
to  the  north  pole.  The  box  is  covered  with 
glass,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  card 
firom  being  disturbed  by  the  wind.    The 
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utility  of  this  instrument  results  from  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  needle,  through 
which  it  constantly  places  itself  in  a  direct 
line  from  p<de  to  pole;  a  small  declination 
peculiar  to  Tarions  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cepted.—jtf  jMxir  qf  eompa*»e»,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  &c.,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs 
or  branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass, 
joined  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they 
move.    There  are  also  compasses  of  three 


Con^lement  vf  an  Are,  in  geometry,  what 
an  arc  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  the  quadrant 
of  a. circle:  thus  the  complement  of  forty 
degrees  is  nftv.— — The  word  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  full  or  complete  number;  as,  a 
company  has  its  eompXement  of  men. 

COMTLEX  TERMS,  and  COMPLEX 
IDEAS,  in  logic,  are  such  as  are  compound- 
ed of  several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEX'ION,  among  physicians,  the 
temperament,  habitude,  ana  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  body ;  but,  in  general  use,  the 
wo--* ^'^ ' f  the  skin. 

I  ranch  of  the  art  of 

pri  D  taking  the  types 

or  »,  and  arranging 

th(  u  to  fit  them  for 

th(  snt  in  which  they 

an  rth  of  the  lines  is 

cal 

I  Bt  natural  order  in 

th<  tem,  comprehend- 

in]  ipound  flowers,  as 

th(  ,  &c. 

I  R,  in  architecture. 

th(  rs  of  columns;  so 

cal  is  eompoaed  out  of 

th( —  ^ Lmns.     It  is  also 

called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  from 
baring  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  It 
is  generally  ranked  after  the  Corinthian, 
either  as  being  the  next  richest,  or  the  last 
invented. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS,  such  num- 
bers as  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a  num- 
ber exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3 ;  so  that 
4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Com- 
posite numbers  between  themselves,  are 
those  which  have  a  common  measure  be- 
sides unitv;  as  12  and  15,  both  which  are 
measured  by  3. 

COMPOSI'TION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 


putting  together,  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one  mass 
or  compound.— ^Co«|>o«*t«it  qf  idea*,  an 
act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  unites  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  com- 
plex idea.— —In  literature,  the  act  of  in- 
venting or  combining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order, 

and  committing  them   to  writing. In 

logic,  a  methoa  of  reasoning,  whereby  we 
proceed  from  some  general  self-erident 
truth,  to  other  particular  and  singular  ones. 
This  method  of  reasoning  is  op^sed  to 
anafytit,  which  benns  with  first  principles, 
and,  by  a  tnun  m  reasoning  firom  them, 
deduces  the  propositions  or  truths  sought ; 
but  eompotition  or  synMeci*  collects  the 
scattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combines 
them  into  a  system,  so  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  iu  different  stages  of  gradations. 

In  music,  the  art  or  act  of  forming 

tunes,  either  to  be  performed  vocally  or 
instrumentally.— — In  painting,  the  putting 
together  the  several  parts  of  a  picture,  so 
as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

lA  commerce^  an  agreement  entered 

into  between  an  insolvent  debtor  and  his 
creditor,  by  which  the  latter  accents  a  part 
of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  tne  whole. 
■——In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  from  which  results  a  com- 
pound substance  differing  in  proporties  from 
either  of  its  component  parts.  Thus  water 
is  a  composition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

which  are  invisible  gases. Compotition  qf 

motion,  is  an  assemblage  of  several  direc- 
tions of  motion,  resulting  from  several 
powers  acting  in  different  though  not  oppo- 
site directions. 

COMTOST,  in  husbandry,  several  sorts 
of  soils  or  earths  and  other  matters  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  particularly 
fine  kind  of  mould  for  fertilizing  land. 

COM'POL[ND,  a  term  in  botany,  variously 
applied.  Thus,  a  compound  JUnoer  consists 
of  several  distinct  floret*,  inclosed  in  a 
common  receptacle:  a  compound  ttem  is 
one  that  dirides  into  branches :  a  compound 
Ie4/ connects  sevecal  leaflets  in  one  petiole; 
a  compound  «m6«I  is  one  which  has  all  its 
rays  or  peduncles  bearing  small  umbels  at 

the  top. In  computation,  compound  in- 

terctt  M  interest  upon  interest ;  when  the 
interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal, 

and  then  bears  interest. In  algebra,  com' 

pound  quantitiet,  are  such  as  are  joined  by 
the  sig^s  -f-  and  — ,  plus  and  minus,  and 
expressed  by  more  letters  than  one,  or  by 
the  same  letters  unequally  repeated :  thus 
a+6— c,  and  bb—b,  are  compound  quan- 
tities. 

COMPRESSIBILITY,  in  physics,  that 
property  in  a  solid  or  fluid  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  another  body  or  force,  so  as  to 
DC  brought  into  a  smaller  compass. 

COMPRESSTON,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
state  of  the  svstem,  arising  from  the  pres- 
sure of  something  on  the  brain. 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
second  causes  upon  each  other. 
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CON,  in  Umgaage,  a  Latin  inseparable 
preposition  or  prefix  to  other  words.  Ains- 
worth  remarks  that  eon  and  eum  hare  the 
same  stg^ificatioi^  but  that  cmm  is  used  se- 
parately, and  eon  in  composition. In  the 

phrase  pro  and  eon,  for  and  against,  eon  de- 
notes the  nentive  side  of  a  question. 

CON'CA  VE  GLASSES,  in  optics,  such  as 
are  ground  hollow,  and  are  usuallT  spherical, 
thoi^h  they  may  be  of  any  other  figure. 
The  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  through 
laTCB  is  ahr     -  "^ '- ^ 


iways  brought  nearer  to  the 

ere,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  used  by 
snort-sighted  persons. 

CONCA'VO-CON'CAVE,  hdUow  or  con- 
cave on  both  snr&cefl. 

CONCA  VO-CON'VEX,  concave  on  one 
aide,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

CONCENTER,  to  meet  in  a  point,  or 
common  centre ;  used  of  conver^^ing  lines, 
or  other  things  that  meet  in  a  pomt. 

CON'CENTBATE,  to  bring  nearer  to 

each  other ;  as,  to  concentrate  particles  of 

I  salt  hj  evap<nrating  the  water  that  holds 

them  in  solution ;  or  to  concentrate  rays  of 

light  into  a  focus. 

CONCEPTACLE,  in  botany,  a  pericarp 
of  one  valve,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
'aide  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

CONCENTRIC,  an  epithet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  simple  ap- 
prehension or  perception  which  we  have  of 
anything,  without  proceeding  to  affirm  or 
deny  any  thing  about  it. 

CONCERTO,  apiece  of  music  consisting 
of  several  parts  that  are  all  to  be  performed  at 

the  same  time. Coneerto-ffroui,  the  grand 

ehoros  of  a  concert,  or  those  places  where 
•11  the  several  parts  perform  or  play  toge> 
ther. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric  or  debate, 
the  yielding,  granting,  or  allowing  to  the 
opposite  purty  some  point  or  fact  that  may 
bear  dispute,  in  order  to  show  that  even  ad> 
miting  the  point  conceded,  the  cause  can 
be  muntained  on  other  rrounds. 

CON'CHA,  a  genus  of  bivalve  sheUsL  com- 
prising the  oyster,  chama,  mussel,  heart- 
shell,  pecten,  Ac. Con  or  a,  in  anatomy, 

the  larger  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  situ- 
ated bobre  the  meatut  auditoriua,  or  pas- 
sage into  the  internal  ear. 

CON'CHITE.  a  petrified  shell,  or  conch. 

CON'CHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of 
a  curves  used  by  Archimedes  and  other  an- 
dents  in  the  oonstruction  of  solid  problems. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that  he  prefers 
it  before  other  corves,  or  even  the  conic  sec> 
tions,  in  the  oonstruction  of  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations,  on  account  of  its  sim- 

CONCHOID'AL,  in  mineralogy,  having 
eon  vex  elevations  and  concave  depressions 
like  shells ;  as  a  eonekoidal  fracture. 

CONCHOL'OGT,  the  study  or  science  of 
shells,  or  that  branch  of  natural  faistory 
which  treats  of  testaceous  animals,  or  such 
animals  as  have  a  permanently  testaceous 
covering,  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  tettaeea  in  the  Linniean  system.  Shells 
eoBusUng  of  a  single  piece  are  called  nni- 


valve*,  those  of  two  parts  bi9ahe»,  and  those 
of  manv  parts  mmlHvalvM.  Between  bivalve 
and  multivalve  no  distinction  is  drawn,  shells 
consisting  of  not  more  than  two  such  parts 
being  called  multivalve,  without  any  regard 
to  the  number.  Linnaeus  benns  with  the 
multivalves  and  the  most  complex  structure, 
and  ends  with  those  of  the  simplest  form. 

CONCHOM'ETER,  an  instrument  tat 
measuring  shells. 

CON'CIATOR,  in  glass  works,  the  per- 
son  who  weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  or 
ashes  and  sand,  and  who  works  and  tempers 

CONCINTfOUS,  in  music,  an  epithet  for 
a  performance  in  concerts,  which  is  executed 
with  delicacy,  grace,  and  spirit. 

CONCIONATCRES,  in  law,  the  common- 
councilmen  of  the  city  of  London. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  the  fiine- 
ral  cry  over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person 
prerious  to  its  being  burnt ;  by  which  it  v  u 
expected  to  recall,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  from  everlasting  sleep. 

CON'CLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Romish  church  meet  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.  It  consists  of  a  range 
of  small  cells  or  apartments  standing  in  a 
line  along  the  halls  or  galleries  of  the  Vati- 
can.  Conclave  is  also  used  for  the  as- 
sembly or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  when 
shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  process 
hj  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  other- 
wise prepared  to  nourish  the  body. 

CON'CORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Concord 
and  harmony  are,  in  fact,  the  same  thing, 
though  custom  has  applied  them  differently ; 
for  as  concord  expresses  the  agreeable  effects 
of  two  sounds  in  consonance,  so  harmony 
expresses  the  agreement  of  a  greater  number 
of  sounds  in  consonance.— —In  grammar, 
that  part  of  syntax  which  treats  of  the' 
agreement  of  words  in  a  sentence.— ^In 
law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court. 

CONCORD'ANCB,  a  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  every  word  is  given  with  re- 
ferences to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in 
which  it  occurs. 

CONCORD' AT,  a  treaty  or  public  act  of 
agreement  between  the  pope  and  any  prince, 
relative  to  some  collation  of  benefices. 

CON'CRETE,  in  natural  philosopher,  sig- 
nifies a  body  made  up  of  different  principles, 
or  any  mixed  body :  thus,  soap  is  a  factiti- 
ous concrete,  or  a  body  mixed  together  by 
art ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  concrete,  or 
a  mixed  body,  compounded  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. — -Concrete,  in  logic,  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  abetraet. 

CONCRETIONS,  (Mobbid),  in  animal 
economy,  hard  substances  that  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in  those 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fl.uids :  in  the 
first  place  they  are  denominated  concre- 
tions or  oeaijlcatione;  in  the  other,  calculi. 

In  chemistry,  the  condensation  of  any 

fluid  substance  into  a  solid  state. 
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CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  it  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Hence  condensation  stands  opposed 
to  dilatation  or  rare£ftction. 

CONDENS'EB^  a  pneumatic  machine  by 


whereon  the  water  ran,  with  cement  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  that  it  has  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  which  it 
was  employed  to  join.^~^oiu(t(t<«,  in  mo- 
dem  times,  are  generally  pipes  of  wood, 
iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the  water 
firom  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs,  to  the 
different  places  where  it  is  required. 

CONDUTLICATE,  in  botany,  an  ctjI- 
thet  for  that  which  is  doubled  or  folded 
over  or  together ;  as  the  leaves  of  a  bud. 

CON'DyL,  in  surgerv,  a  protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a  bone;  a  knuckle. 

CON'DTLOID,  in  anatomy,  the  project- 
ing soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone.— The 
condyloid  proeeto  is  the  posterior  protube- 
rance at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jaw ; 
an  oblong  rounded  head,  which  is  received 
into  the  mssa  of  the  temporal  bone,  form- 
ing a  moveable  articulation.  The  anterior 
is  called  the  eoromoidproceto. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  fbr  iu  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex,  like  a  sugar-loail— — 


A  right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  base,  and  its  sides  e(j|uaL  It  is 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  nght-angled 
plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides.— ~ 
Cone,  in  botany,  the  firuit  of  several  ever- 
green trees,  as  cf  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress ;  so 
called  firom  its  conical  shape.  It  is  com- 
posed of  vroody  scales  that  are  usually  open, 

each  of  which  nas  a  seed  at  the  end. In 

oonchology,  a  beautifbl  sort  of  shell  inha- 
bited by  the  Umax.  Shells  ofthis  sort  mostly 
bear  the  highest  price  of  any,  one  species 
being  valued  as  lugh  as  a  hundred  pounds. 
CONFABREA'TION,  in  antiquity,  a  ee- 
remonv  observed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  It  consisted  in  the 
offering  up  some  pure  wheaten  bread,  and 
rehearsing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  for- 
mula in  presence  of  the  high-priest  and  at 


CONFECTION,  a  sweetmeat  or  any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar:  it  also  signifies 
a  lifiuid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which  there  are 
various  sorts. 

CONFECTOBj  an  officer  in  the  Boman 
games,  whose  business  vras  to  kill  any  beast 
that  was  dangerouii. 

CONFED'ERACT,  in  law,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage, 
or  iiyurv  to  another,  or  to  commit  some 
unlawftil  act. 

CONFEDERATION,  a  league,  or  com- 
pact, for  mutual  support,  partundarly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

CONFEBTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  cryptogamia  class ;  consisting 
of  oblong,  capillary  filaments,  divided  into 
joints  of  a  lobular  figure. 

CONFES'SION,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  someUung  prqudidal  to 
the  person  making  the  decluation.  A  con- 
fession, according  to  law,  must  never  be 
divided,  but  always  taken  entire^  nor  must 
a  criminal  be  condemned  upon  hu  ovm  con- 
fession, without  other  concurring  prooft. 
——In  theology,  a  pubUc  declaration  of 
one^s  ftith,  or  the  ftith  of  a  public  body. 
Also  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole 
congregation. ^jtfarieiilarcoV'esnra,  a  pri- 
vate confession  or  acknowled^ent  of  one's 
sins  made  by  each  individual  m  the  Romish 
church  to  the  priest  or  fitther  confessor. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whis- 
pering in  his  ear. Among  the  Jews,  it  vras 

a  custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  lueh  priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

CONFES'SOR,  a  Roman  catholic  priest, 
who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered  to 

Kint  absolution  to  those  who  confess.-^ 
e  seat,  or  cell,  wherein  the  inriest  or  oon- 
fessor  sits  to  hear  omtfessions,  is  eaUed  the 
cot^tttioneiL 

CONFIGURATION,  in  astxolofr,  the 
aspects  of  the  planeu  at  a  certain  time,  by 
which  they  are  pretended  to  aid  or  oppose 
each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  or  eetemony 
in  the  Christian  church  of  laying  on  m 
hands,  by  which  baptised  persons  are  con- 
firmed in  their  baptismal  vowi.    This  cere- 
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wherein  the  orator  nndertakes  to 
poTe  the  truth  of  the  proposition  advanced 


mony  it  performed  by  the  biah(Dp ;  and  the 
antiiioity  of  it  is,  by  all  ancient  writers, 
■  "      *'  'i  as  the  apostles,  apon  whose 

practice  it  is  founded. 

CSsn^rsMfisa,  in  law,  an  assnranee  of  titles 
by  the  conTcyanee  at  an  estate  or  right  in 
erne,  from  one  person  to  another,  by  which 
a  possession  is  made  perfect,  &c.— Coivf  r< 
matPtn,  in  rfaetotio,  the  third  part  of  an 
oration,  n"  "  ' 
poTe  the 
u  his  narration. 

CONFISCATION,  in  hiw,  the 
ation  and  adittdicatiott  of  goods  or  eifects  to 
the  imbUc  treasury,  as  the  bodies  and  effects 
of  criminals,  traitors,  ftc 

CON'FLUBNCB,  the  meeting  or  junction 
of  two  or  mcne  streams  of  water;  also,  the 
place  of  their  meeting. 

CONTLUENT,  in  botany,  united  at  the 
*  nrowins  in  tufts,  as  eoi^^fii«iU 
-In  memcal  science,  running  to- 
gether, and  spreading  over  a  large  surface 
of  the  body,  as  the  eonMutnt  smaU-poz. 

CONFO&BfATION,  the  particular  tez- 
tore  orstmeture  of  a  body,  or  disposition 
of  the  parts  which  compose  it.— — Afa{-«o»- 
fmrwtmtwiL,  in  anatomy,  denotes  some  defect 
in  the  first  rudiments,  whereby  a  person  is 
bom  either  crooked,  or  with  some  viscera 
unduly  proportioned,  &c. 

CONFO&lf'IST,  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
eems,  one  that  conforms  to  the  established 
church;  the  seceders  or  dissenters  from 
which  are  called  Non-eoi^onutU. 

CON'GE,  in  architecture^  a  mould  in  form 
of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which 
serves  to  separate  two  members  firom  one 
another;  such  as  that  which  joins  the  shaft 
of  the  column  to  the  cincture;  called  also 

^cbl^E  IVELIRB,  (French),  in  ecdesi- 
astiod  albirs,  the  king's  permission  to  a 
dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy, 


to  choose  a  bishop. 

CONGELATION,  such  a  chancre  pro- 
duced by  cold  in  a  finid  body,  that  it  quite 
ito  fbrmer  stete,  and  becomes  concealed. 
It  differs  firom  crvstalixation  in  thu:  in 
congelation  the  whole  substance  of  a  fluid 
may  become  solid;  in  crystalization,  when 
a  salt  is  formed,  a  portion  of  liquid  is  left. 

CON'GEB,  an  eel  of  an  extraordinary 
six^  and  extremely  voracious,  which  preys 
on  carcases,  and  other  fish.  It  is  common 
on  the  Coraish  coast,  sometimes  growing 
to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds. 

CONGE'BIES,  a  collection  of  several 
particles  or  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or 

CONGESTION,  a  collection  of  humours 
in  an  animal  bodj,  hardened  intoatnmour; 
or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  particular 
part. 

CON'GIART,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
present  of  wine  or  oil,  given  to  the  people 
by  their  emperors,  and  so  called  tiom  the 
eonphu,  whorewith  it  was  measured  out  to 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  the  congiary 
was  made  in  money  or  com. 

CON'GIUS»  a  liquid  measure  of  the  an- 


cient Romans,  containing  the  eighth  part 

of  the  amphora,  or  ratner 

gallon. 

CONGLOHATE  GLAND,  in  s 
single  or  fymphatic  gland  wrapt  up  in  a  iiie 
skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a  vein  and  ex- 
cretory canal  to  come  out. 

CONGLOM'ERATB.  in  botanv,  an  epi- 
thet for  flowers  growing  on  a  branching 
peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  on  short  pedicles, 
closely  compacted  tcwether.— — In  minera- 
logy, a  sort  of  pucQing-stone,  composed 
of  pebbles  of  quiuts,  flint,  siliceous  slate, 
fhmerute  gtmud  is 


..aeeiMrwi 

composed  of  many  smaller  g^ds,  whose 
excretory  ducte  unite  in  a  common  on^  as 
the  Uver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  ftc 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  act  of  gluing 
or  fiutening  together  by  means  of  some 
tenacious  substance. 

CONGBEGATIONALI8T8,  in  church 
historv,  a  sect  of  Protestants  who  r^iect  all 
churcn  government,  except  that  of  a  sinrie 
congregation,  which,  they  maintain,  has  the 
right  to  choose  iu  own  pastor  and  govern 
iticlt 

CON'GRESS,  an  assembhr  of  envoys, 
commissioners,  deputies,  Ac  from  different 
eourte,  who  meet  to  concert  ipeasures  for 
their  common  good,  or  to  adjust  their 
mutual  concerns.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials,  the  envoys  of  the  diffierent 
powers  carry  on  their  negotiations  directly 
with  each  other,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mediator,  either  in  a  common  hall,  or  in 
their  own  residences  by  turns,  or,  if  there  is 
a  mediator,  in  his  roddence.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  continued  either  by  writing 
or  bjr  verbal  communication,  until  the  eom- 
missionen  can  agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  powen  dissolves  the  congress 
by  recalling  ite  minister^— — CM^prMS  ^  th« 
United  Statu  itf  Amtriea,  Hie  assembly  of 
senaton  and  representetives  of  the  several 
stetes  of  North  America,  forming  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  is  designate^  in 
the  constitution  of  the  general  government, 
by  this  title.  It  consiste  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.— The 
koutt  nf  repretentatiie0$  is  chosen  every 
second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
stetes;  and  the  voters  and  eleetors  are  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  qnaliflcationa  as 
are  requisite  for  choosing  the  membcn  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  of  the  stete  in  which  they  vote. 
Each  stete,  however  small  ite  population, 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative; 
but  upon  the  whole  population  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  for  every  30,000  persons. 
No  person  can  be  areraesentative  wno  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twen^-flve 
years,  and  have  been  seven  years  a  atisen 
of  the  United  Stetes,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  other 
qualifications  are  required.— llie  trnofs  is 
composed  of  two  senators  horn  each  state, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
stete  for  six  years.    They  are  divided  into 
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three  classes,  so  that  one-third  thereof  is, 
or  may  be,  chaneed  by  a  new  election  every 
second  year.  No  person  can  be  a  senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
vrithout  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shul  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  comi^nsation,  pro- 
vided by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
arrests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from.  The  foregoing  outline  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  ma^  be  sufficient  for  the  gene- 
ral reader,  if  to  it  we  add,  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  firom  time  to  time,  as  each  house 
deems  fit. 

CON'GEEVE  EOCK'ET,  so  named  fIrom 
its  inventor,  the  late  Sir  W.  Congreve,  is  a 
formidable  weapon  of  destruction,  consist- 
ing of  a  tubular  case  of  copper  or  iron,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  are  impeUed  with 
resistless  force  against  the  hostile  ranks  of 
an  army,  or  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The 
Congreve  rockets  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806.  The  eareaat 
rockets,  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
called,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  is 
consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade. The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whizzes  loudly  as  it  flies  through 
the  air.  They  were  at  first  considered  a 
most  important  invention,  but  experience 
has  shewn  that  in  the  field  they  are  much 
less  efiicient  than  the  common  artillery, 
and  in  sieges  do  less  injury  than  red-hot 
shot  and  bombs. 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  in  geometry,  such 
curve  lines  as  are  produced  oy  the  mutual 
intersections  of  a  plane  and  the  surface  of  a 

sol'" '"1  duTerent  positions  of  the 

pli  ise  five  different  flg^ires  or 

net  le  triangle:  the  circle;  the 

ell  rabola ;  and  the  hvperbola : 

th<  are  peculiarly  called  Conic 

Se  ivestigate  the  properties  of 

wb  tusiness  of  Conic;  and  this 

dej  mowledge  of  geometry  plane 

<  B,  the  51st  LinniMD  natural 

on  I,  with  cone-shaped  flowers, 

as  ter,  &c.    Hence  the  term  eo- 


niferou*  ia  applied  to  all  trees  bearing 


exposure 
stalactiti 


CONISSA'LiB,  an  old  term  for  a  class  of 
fossils,  naturally  and  essentially  compound- 
ed, not  inflammable,  nor  soluble  in  water, 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  formed  of 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earth. 

CO'NITE,  a  mineral  of  an  ash  or  green- 
ish gray  colour,  which  becomes  brown  by 
lure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  massive  or 
and  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Ice- 
lana. 

CO'NIUM,  Hbmlock,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  fi  PeKtamdriti,  order  2  Digy- 
nia;  the  flower  of  which  is  coinpound ;  the 
particular  ones  consisting  of  five  unequal 
and  cordated  petals. 

CON'JUGATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  pinnate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  pair  of 
leafiets.— — In  geometry,  a  Conjugate  axi* 
is  that  which  crosses  another  ans. Con- 
jugate diameter,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  el- 
lipsis.—^Covv^afe  hyperbolae,  hyperbolas 
having  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order. 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  together, 
and  serving  the  same  operation,  sensation, 
and  raotvm.-~— Conjugation,  in  grammar, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. 

CON'JUGAL  RIGHTS.  The  restitution 
of  conju^  right  is  a  species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brought  either  bv  the 
wife  or  husband  against  the  party  who  is 
living  in  a  state  of  separation. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  astronomy,  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets,  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  Conjunc- 
tion is  either  true  or  apparent.  True  con- 
junction is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
the  eye  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
bodies,  would  pass  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  conjunction,  is  when  the 
two  bodies  do  not  meet  precisely  in  the 
same  point,  but  are  joined  with  some  lati- 
tude. The  moon  is  in  coqjnnction  with  the 
sun,  when  thev  meet  in  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month; 
and  ecbpses  of  the  sun  are  always  occa- 
sioned by  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 
——Conjunction,  in  ^prammar,  an  unde- 
clinable word,  or  particle,  which  serves  to 
join  words  and  sentences  together. 

CON'NATE,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  filaments,  and  anthers :  thus  folium 
connatum,  two  leaves  so  united  at  their 
bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
leaf,  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle. 

CONNI'VENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
noting closelv  united  or  converging  toge- 
ther,—-Conntventvalres,  in  anatom;^,  those 
wrinkles,  cellules,  and  vascnles,  which  are 
found  in  the  inside  of  the  two  intestines, 
t7t«m  and7<7Kituiit. 

CO'NOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  secuon  about 

its  axis. In  anatomv,  a  gland  found  in 

the  third  ventricle  of  the  biAin  called  pin- 
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cali«,  or  the  pineal  ^land,  from  its  xetem< 
blance  to  a  cone  or  pine-apple. 

CONNOISSEU'R,  a  critical  judge  or  mas. 
ter  of  any  art,  particularly  of  painting, 
aculptnre,  and  the  belles  lettres. 

CONOPE'A,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
dasa  14  DidftutmUt,  order  3  Jngiotpermkt. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  species,  the  eo- 
mopea  aquatiea,  a  native  of  Guiana. 

CON'QUEST,  the  right  over  property 
or  territory  acquired  in  war.  It  presup' 
poses  a  just  war,  and  is  generally  aamitted 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Conquest 
may  resjpect  either  persons  or  thing^ :  it 
may  apply  to  a  whole  nation,  or  to  a  single 
town  or  prorince :  and  it  may  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  Where  persons  are  not 
fband  in  arms,  but  are  included  as  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  province  which  has 
surrendered,  thejr  are  treated  generally  as 
subjects.  The  orif^al  allegiance  to  their 
own  government  u  suspended,  and  they 
come  under  the  implied  obligation  to  the 
conqueror,  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  to 
demean  themselves,  fbr  the  time,  m  faith- 
ful subjects.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  e<mqneror  generally  leaves  them  in 
possession  of  their  property,  and  punishes 
them  only  for  rebellious  or  traitorous  con- 
duct.  It  is  not  usual,  in  modem  times,  tn 
change  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  conquered 
country;  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by  the  law 
of  nations. 

CONSANGUIN'ITT,  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  persons  who  are  sprung 
firom  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor, 
in  distinction  .from  affini^  or  relation  by 
marriage.  It  terminates  m  the  sixth  or 
seventh  dqpee,  except  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  in  which  case  it  is  continued  to 
infinity.  Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the 
church  to  the  fourth  degree  of  consan- 
guinity inclusive. 

CON'SCIENCB,  fai  ethics,  a  secret  tes- 
timony  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  gives  its 
approbation  to  things  that  are  naturally 
good,  and  condemns  those  that  are  eviL 
Some  writers  term  conscience  the  "  moral 
sense,"  and  consider  it  as  an  original  faculty 
of  our  nature;  others  idlege  that  our  no- 
tions of  right  and  wron^;  are  not  to  be 
deduced  from  a  single  pnnciple  or  facnltv, 
but  from  various  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing and  vrilL 

CON'SCIOUSNESS,  the  knowledge  of 
sensations  and  mental  ofierationa*  or  of 
what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

CON'SCRIPT,  in  Soman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  senators  of  Borne, 
vrko  were  ailed,  contcript-fatkert,  on  ac- 
count of  their  names  being  entered  in  the 
raster  of  the  senate.:— —In  the  French 
armies,  an  enrolled  soldier,  or  recruit. 

CON8CK1FTION,  the  enUstins  the  in- 
habitants  of  a  countoy  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  by  a  compulsory  levy,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  The  name  is  derived 
ttom  the  military  constitution  of  ancient 
~~  ne.  Under  the  consulship,  all  persons 
aqiable  of  bearing  arms  were  obliged, 
nuder  penalty  of  losing  thdr  fortune  and  I 


liberty,  to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, or  near  the  capitol,  where  the  consuls, 
seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  made  the 
levy  by  the  assistance  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes. The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they 
pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and 
every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name,  after  which  as  manjr  were  chosen  as 

were  wanted. France,  in  the  beginning 

of  the  revolution,  declaimed  it  the  duty  and 
honour  of  every  citixen  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  his  country.  Every  French  citizen  was 
bom  a  soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army  from  sixteen  to  forty  years  of  age: 
from  forty  to  sixty  he  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional gturd.  Every  year  the  younr  men 
of  the  military  age  were  assemblea,  and 
distributed  in  the  different  military  diri- 
sions;  and  it  was  decided  by  lot  who, 
among  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable  age 
should  take  arms.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
prodigious  masses  were  so  quickly  raised, 
and  sent  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 
CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devotins 


and  dedicating  anvthing  to  the  serrice  and 
worshin  of  God.  Among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, tne  consecration  of  churches  was  i>er- 


formed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  solemnity. 
In  England,  churches  have  been  always 
consecrated  vdth  particular  ceremonies,  the 
form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop. Coiueeration  was  also  a  reli- 
gious rite  among  the  Romans,  by  which 
they  set  any  person  or  thin^  apart  for  sacred 
puiposes,  as  their  high-pnests ;  or  made  it 
sacred,  or  a  fit  object  of  divine  worship ;  as 
the  emperors,  their  wives,  or  children,  who 
were  in  this  manner  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  their  gods.  This  was  sometimes 
called  apotkeont,  but  on  medals  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  word  contecratio,  with  an 
altar  or  some  other  sacred  symbol. 

CONSENT,  in  the  animal  economy,  an 
agreement  or  sympathy  by  which  one  af- 
fected part  of  the  system  affects  some  dis- 
tant part.  This  toiuent  nf  part*  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by  the 
nerves ;  and  the  aflfiections  to  be  communi- 
cated from  one  part  to  another  by  means  of 
their  ramifications  and  distribution  through 
the  body. 

CONSEC'TART,  in  geometry,  some  con- 
sequent truth  obtained  from  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

CON'SEQUENCE,  that  which  follows  as 
an  inference  of  troth  and  reason,  from  ad- 
mitted premises  or  arguments.  Thus  "  every 
rationalbeing^  is  accountable  to  his  Maker  ;*' 
man  is  a  rational  being  j  the  eoiueq%ene0 
then  must  be,  that  man  is  accountable  to 
his  Maker. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  some  cities,  corporations,  and 
communities.  The  ancient  office  of  eoiuer. 
vator  ttf  the  peace  is  now  performed  by  all 
judges  and  magistrates,  but  particularly 
by  what  we  now  term  juaticee  qf  the  peace. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  terra  sometimes 
used  for  a  green-house.  It  is,  properly,  a 
lurge  green-nouse  for  exotics,  in  wmch  the 
plimts  are  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
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not  in  tabs  or  pots,  as  in  the  common  green« 
hooae.—— In  Tarioos  parts  of  Italy  and 
France  there  are  masical  schools,  called 
ewiuerratorie*,  which  are  expressly  intended 
for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  musical 
talents,  and  firom  which  many  first-rate 
comiMMers,  as  well  as  vocalists,  have  attain- 
ed their  proficiency. 

CON'SEBYE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  contrived  to  save  the  flowers, 
herbs,  roots,  firuits,  or  simples,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  tlieir  natural  firesh  state. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  Uw,  tbe  mate- 
rial  cause  or  ground  of  a  contract,  without 
which  the  pwty  contracting  would  not  be 
bound.  A  consideration  is  either  express 
or  implied ;  ec|»r«M,  when  the  thing  to  be 
given  or  done  is  specified ;  implied,  when 
no  specific  consideration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
justice  requires  it,  and  the  law  implies  it :  aa 
when  a  man  labours  fo?  aaether,  without 
stipnlatintr  tat  wages,  the  Uw  infers  that  he 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  eemrideration. 

CONSrONMBNT  ^r  good*,  in  com- 
merce, ia  the  delivering  or  mijcing  them 
over  to  another  t  thus*  coods  are  said  to  be 
consigned  to  a  ftetor,  when  they  are  sent  to 
him  ror  sale,  Ac.  He  who  consigns  the  goods 
u  called  the  ConM^gwor;  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  the  (kmtigne^. 

CONSISTENCE,  or  CONSISTTSNCT, 
that  state  of  a  body  in  which  its  component 
parts  remain  fixecL  Also,  oongnruity  and 
uniformity  in  opinions  and  actions. 

CONSISTO'ttlUM,  in  antiquity,  a  coun- 
cil-house, or  place  of  audience. 

CONSISrORT  COURT,   the  place  or 
court  in  which  the  session  or  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  is  held  by  the 
or  his  chancellor. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  the  civil  Uw, 
signifies  the  uniting  the  possession  or  profit 
of  land  with  the  property,  and  vice  verai. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  Uw,  it  is  the  nniting 
two  benefices  into  one  by  assent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent.— ~Coimo- 
Ui^^  STL. .V-  „.z__  -.__..._jj 
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eert ;  as,  a  eo»»piroejf  against  the  govern- 


ment.  ^In  Uw,  it  signifies  an  a|preement 

between  two  or  more,  iUsely  to  indict,  or 
procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  person 
of  felony. 

CON  SPIB'ITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
phrase,  denoting  that  the  part  u  to  be  pUy- 
ed  with  spirit. 

CONSTABLE,  a  dvil  officer,  andendy 
of  great  dfrnity,  as  the  Lord  High  Consta* 
ble  of  England,  and  also  the  constables  or 
keepers  of  castles,  Ac.  It  is  now  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  magistrates  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  prin- 
cipally consists  in  seizing  and  secnringper- 
sons  guilty  of  tumultuary  offences.  There 
are  high  constables  and  petty  constables ; 
the  former  are  chosen  at  the  court  leets  of 
the  hundred  over  which  they  reade,  or  in  de- 
fault of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  con- 
stables are  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet,  or  if  no  court  is  hdd,  they  are  appmnt- 

ed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. ^The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  had  the 
care  of  the  common  poKoe,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridjged 
by  Richard  II.,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  *duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1621. 

CON^STAT,  a  certificate  given  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharce  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  respecting  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

CONSTELLATION,  an  assemblage  or 
system  of  several  stars,  expressed  or  repre- 
sented under  the  name  and  figure  of  some 
animal  at  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship,  and 
the  like ;  whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  de- 
scribing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  hea- 
vens into  constelUtions  is  very  andent, 
probably  coeval  with  astronomy  itself.  Mo- 
dem astronomers  divide  the  whoU  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  vis.  1.  lliecon- 
atdUtionsintheiodiac;  S.  ConstelUtions 
north  of  the  lodiac;  and  8.  Constellations 
south  of  the  sodiac  The  constelUtions  in 
the  aodiac  are  Aries:  Taurus;  Gemini; 
Cancer;  Leo,  ^^rgo;  Libra;  Scorpio;  Sa- 

B'ttarius;  CaiHricomus;  Aquarius;  Pisces, 
any  young  persons  have  found  an  easy 
mode  of  remembering  the  names  and  order 
of  the  twelve  signs  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing lines ;  and  therefore,  although  they  have 
neither  novdty  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  al- 
togetht ' 


The  rasi,  the  hnlL  the  heavenly  fwJM, 
And  next  the  eroA  the  lion  shines, 

The  virgin  and  the  teolet, 
Hie  •eeiyiim,  ttrektr,  and  wea-goat. 
The  man  that  holds  the  watering-pot, 

AnAjleh  with  riittering  tails. 
CONSTITUENT,  in  politics,  one  who  by 
hu  vote  constitutes  or  elects  a  member  of 

parliament. Ci»ii«<i<iiei(f«,in  physics,  the 

elementary  or  essential  parts  of  any  sub- 
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CONSTITU'tlON,  in  politici,  onr  form 
or  princ^le  of  goTemment,  regolarly  oon- 


Btitated.  '  Conautntiona  are  either  demo- 
cTBtie,  arbtocratic,  or  of  a  mixed  charBCter. 
They  are^  1.  Dtwuteratie,  when  the  funda- 
mental law  goaranteea  to  erery  citixen  equal 
rigfata,  protection,  and  participation,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  goTonment,  auch  aa  the 
eonatitntiona  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  of  aotne  cantona  of  Switserland. 
S.  Jri$toeratie,  when  the  conatitution  eata- 
bUahea  privileged  daaaea,  aa  the  nobility 
and  deriy,  and  entruata  the  gOTeniment 
entirely  to  them,  or  allowa  them  a  Tery  dia* 
jrroportioimte  ahare  of  it:  auch  a  conatitu- 
tion waa  that  of  Venice.  i.Qfa  nuaed  eha- 
rmeter;  to  which  latter  diviaion  belong  aome 
monarchial  eonatitntiona,  which  recogniie 
the  eziatenee  of  a  aorereign  whoae  power 
ia  modified  by  other  branchea  of  gorem- 
ment,  of  a  more  or  leaa  popular  cast.  Of 
this  kind  ia  the  BaiTiaH  ConaTiTUTioir. 
It  assigns  the  nmking  of  lawa  to  the  aove* 
rogn,  and  the  Houses  of  Lorda  and  Com- 
mona,the  aorereign  being  at  the  aame  time 
the  execntlTe  power  and  personal  repreaen- 
tatire  of  the  nation:  the  House  of  Lorda 
being  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Courts  of 
Law;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ori- 
ginaUMT  of  all  taxes  and  financial  grants, 
for  the  jue  of  the  executive.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  "  it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  constitution,  that 
it  should  be  producible  in  a  visible  form. 
The  period  of  time  when  the  foundations 
of  the  present  English  govemment  were 
laid  by  the  association  of  the  people  in 
their  original  character  cannot,  indeed,  be 
ascertained.  Many  of  the  lawa  which  are 
in  nae  to  thia  day  in  Great  Britain,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  remoteat  period  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  origin  even  of  the  institution 
of  jimea,  an  inatitntion  so  congenial  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  fireedom,  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  fiibuloua  ages.  The  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain  ia  a  constitution  of 
prindptet,  not  of  artielet;  and  however  fre- 
quently it  may  have  been  violated  by  ty- 
ranta,  monarchical,  ariatocratical.or  demo- 
cratieal,  the  people  have  always  found  it 
sdient  to  restore  the  original  foundation, 
le,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  been 
auccosful  in  improving  and  ornamenting 

the  building." ^By  ue  word  Constitu- 

TioB,  ia  alao  meant,  a  particular  law,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  made  by  the  autho- 
rity of  any  auperior ;  aa,  the  novel  eontti- 
iutioiu  of  Juatinian  and  his  successors ; 

the   eonMtitutiont  of  Clarendon,  Ac 

CotutitMtionfia  medicine,  the  temperament 
of  the  whole  body,  arising  from  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  the  parts.  In  this  sense 
we  apeak  at  a  robuat  or  feeble  conatitution, 
a  cold,  phlegmatic,  or  aanguine  constitu- 
tion, ftc 

CONSTRICTOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation g^ven  to  several  muscles  on  account 
of  their  contracting  or  closing  aome  of  the 
orificea  of  the  body;  aa  the  Conatrietor  la- 
MoTKM,  a  mzscle  whidi  constitutes  the 
very  sidntance  of  the  lips  and  draws  them 
np  as  in  Idaaing;  or  the  Conttrietor  nati,  a 


«  ab 

of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  terminating  in  the 
aim  of  the  nose. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  a  general  aenae, 
the  manner  of  putting  together  the  parts 

of  a  building,  or  of  a  machine,  &c In 

grammar,  syntax^  or  the  proper  arrange- 
menta  of  worda  m  a  aentence.  Also,  tne 
manner  of  understanding  the  arrangement 
of  worda,  or  of  underatanding  facta :  thus 
vre  aay,  "  let  ua  give  the  author's  worda  a 
ntionaJ  and  oonmtent  construction. 

CONSUA'LIA.  in  Roman  antiquitv,  a 
fieatival  inatituted  by  Romulua,  and  oedi- 
cated  by  him  to  Neptune,  whom  he  termed 
Consus,  or  the  god  of  counsel,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  sncceaaful  acheme  on  the  Sa- 
bine virgina. 

CONSUBSTANTLIL,  in  theology,  an 
epithet  aignifyinv  of  the  aame  aubstance : 
thua,  in  the  articiea  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Christ  ia  declared  oontnb$tantial,  or 
of  one  substance  vrith  the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTL^TION,  a  tenet  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  the  members  of  which 
maintain  that  after  consecration  of  the  sa- 
cramental elements,  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
our  Savioitf  are  substantially  present,  to- 
gether vrith  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  called  consubatantiation,  or 
impanatiou. 

CON'SUL,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
the  title  of  the  two  chief  magiatratea.  whose 

tower  waa,  in  a  certain  degree,  abaolute, 
ut  who  were  choaen  only  for  one  year. 
The  authority  of  the  two  consula  was  equal ; 
yet  the  Yalenau  law  gave  the  right  of  prio- 
rity to  the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him 
who  had  the  greater  number  of  children; 
and  this  waa  generally  called  eonnU  major, 
or  prior.  In  the  firat  agea  of  Rome  they 
were  elected  from  patrician  funiliea;  but 
in  the  year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  ob- 
tained the  privile^fc  of  electing  one  of  the 
consuls  from  their  own  body,  and  some- 
times botb  were  plebeians. In  modem 

usi^^the  name  eontul  is  given  to  an  officer 
appointed  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  trade,  and  to  aid 
his  government  in  any  commercial  trans- 
actions with  such  country. 

CONSULTA'nON,  a  councU  for  deUbe- 
ration ;  aa  a  consultation  of  physicians  was 
called. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicfaie,  a  word 
of  venr  extensive  signification,  implying  all 
disorders  that  bring  deeaj  or  waste  upon 
the  constitution.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly the  disease  called  phtkiaia  pulmonali*, 
a  msorder  seated  in  tne  lungs,  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  cough,  Ac.  Hence  the 
word  consumptive  is  used  to  denote  the  in- 
cipient state  of  that  disease,  or  to  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  it. 

CONTA'GION,  that  subtile  matter  which 
proceeds  from  one  diseased  person  nnd  com- 
mumcates  the  disease  to  another;  aa  m 
caaea  of  amall-pox,  ma%naut  fevers,  ftc, 
which  are  often  communicated  without 
contact. 

CONTENTS,  any  thing  or  things  held, 
included,  or  comprehended  vrithin  a  limit 
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or  line;  as,  the  contents  at  a  cask  or  bale, 
the  contents  of  a  book,  Ac.— —In  geometry, 
the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in> 
chided  in  certain  lines* 

CON'TBXT,  the  parU  of  a  discoorse 
which  precede  or  Mknr  the  sentence 
quoted;  for  instance,  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  irften  illustrated  by  the 
eonttat. 

CONTINENT,  in  i^eography,  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted 
by  a  sea;  or  a  connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Eastern  or  Western 
continent.— -—The  eontinewtalTpowen,  those 
whose  territories  are  situated  on  the  conti- 


system  n»e  rise. 

CONTORT^  «ne  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  including  plants  with  a  single 
twisted  petaL  Tlius  we  say,  a  eontorted 
corolla  when  the  edge  of  one  petal  lies  over 
the  next  in  an  oblique  direction. 

CONTORTION,  in  medicine,  a  twisting 
or  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the 
body  out  of  its  natural  situation;  partial 


CONTOUR',  fai  paintings  sculpture,  Ac, 
the  outline,  or  that  line  which  defines  or 
terminates  a  figure. 

CONTOURNE',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 


ble  to  confiscation  as  well  as  the  article. 
But  in  the  modem  practice  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a 
milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  car- 
riage of  contraband  articles  is  attended 
only  with  the  loss  of  fireight  and  expenses, 
unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  caigo,  or  when 
the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  sudi  a 
cargo  luts  been  connected  with  otner 
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CONTRABAS'SO,  in  muslc^  Italian  for 
thorough-bass.  Also,  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  double  bass. 

CONTRACT,  a  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause  which  binds  the  par- 
ties to  aperfbrmance. Uauriout  Contract, 

is  an  aneement  to  pay  more  interest  for 
money  than  the  law  allows. 

CONTRACT'ILE  FORCE,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  elastic  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themsehres  up  again  to  their  fDrmer 
dii '-  - 
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CONTRAYALLATION.  Um  tf,  in  for- 
tification,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet thrown  round  a  place  by  the  besiegers, 
to  defend  themsdves  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison. 

CONTRA YERTA,  the  genus  of  plants 
Doratenia;  all  low  herbaceous  plpnts,  na- 
tives of  the  warm  climates  ctf  Am&ica,  and 
useful  as  diaphoretics. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given 
to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cut- 
ting the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways  t 
thus  we  meet  with  eontre-bendf  e9iUr«.eA«t- 
roil,  eontre-pale,  ftc 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock.  In  a 
military  sense,  mipositions  upon  a  couatry 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  wUch  are  levied 
under  various  pretences,  and  for  vari«q» 
purposes,  usually  for  the  support  ot  the 
army. 

CONTROliLER,  in  law,  an  «!v«secr  or 
officer  appointed  to  control  or  verify  the  ae- 
counu  or  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY,  in  Uw,  a  rcAisal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned*  or 
disobedience  to  its  rules  and  orders. 

CONVALES'CENCE,  the  insensible  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  after  disease. 

CONYALLA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
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the  kexandri«-wunioaf«Ut  claM  of  plants ; 
ooinprehendinr  the  lUy  of  the  ralley,  and  a 
few  other  Bimilar  plants. 

CONVBNTICLE,  a  private  assembly  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  relioion ;  the 
word  was  at  first  an  appellation  of  reproafch 
to  the  reUgioas  assemblies  of  Wickliffe,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., 
and  is  now  nsoally  applied  to  a  meeting  of 
dissenters  from  the  established  chnrch.— — 
As  the  word  tonventiele,  in  strict  propriety, 
denotes  an  nnlawfiil  assembly,  it  ca 
justly  applied  to  the  assembling  of  . 
in  places  of  worshiiii  which  are  licensed  ae- 
cordingto  the  requisitions  of  law. 

CONYENTIOKln  law,  an  extraordinary 

assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. In 

military  alEurs,  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  two  bodies  of  troops  opposed  to 
each  other ;  or  an  agreement  previons  to  a 
definitive  treatv.— —  JVa/tonac  convention, 
of  the  assembly  by  which  the 


t1 


stinacy  of  the  will  are  subdued,  and  are 
succeeded  by  supreme  lore  to  God  and  his 
moral  government;  and  a  reformation  of 

life. Convertion  qf  equationt,  in  algebra, 

the  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
an  intejEtal  one.— ^Coavcrcioa  t^  a  propo- 
$itionf  m  logic,  is  a  changing  oif  the  sub- 
ject into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and 
still  retaining  the  quality  of  the  proposi. 
tion. 

COSTEX,  anything  rising  or  swelling 
on  the  exterior  sur&ce  into  a  spherical  or 
round  form ;  as,  a  convex  lens  or  mirror. 

CONYET'ANCE.  in  law,  a  deed  or  in- 
strument by  which  lands,  Ac.,  are  conveyed 
m  made  over  to  another. 
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sensible  of  guilt;  as,  by  eomoietkm  a  sinner 
is  brought  to  repentance. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  Englandi  which  at  present  is  mere- 
ly nominal.  Its  province  is  stated  to  be  the 
enactment  of  canon-law,  subject  to  the  li- 
cence of  the  king ;  and  the  examination  and 
censuring  of  all  heretical  and  schismatical 
books  and  persons ;  but  from  its  iudidal 
proceedings  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
chancerr,  or  his  delegates.  It  is  held 
during  the  session  of  parliiunent.  and  cou' 
sists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house :  in 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower 
tlie  interior  clergy,  who  are  represented  by 
their  proctors,  and  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons ;  in  all,  148  divines. 

CONTOLUTEDi  in  botanr,  an  epithet 
denoting  that  one  part  is  rollea  on  another ; 
as  the  noes  or  margins  of  nascent  leaves  in 
plants. 

CONYOLTULUS,  Bindweed;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  many  species.  Class  6  Peatan- 
drta,  order  1  Monoffjfnia, 

CONTOT,  ships  of  war  which  accom- 
pany merchantmen  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
——By  land,  an^  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
company provision,  ammunition,  or  other 
propierty  forprotecUon. 

CONVUy  SION,  r»pa$mm$J,  in  medicine, 
a  preternatural  and  violent  contraction  of 
the  membraneous  and  muscular  parts, 
arising  from  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  distributed  fh>m  it. 

CO'NUS,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, cIms  Fersies,  order  Tettaeea,  These 
cones  inhabit  the  ooea^,  and  are  generally 
found  on  rockv  shores :  many  of  the  shells 
are  extremely  beautifiiL 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  soot  that 
cathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  also  for  that 
black,  greasy  substance,  which  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOT,  in  ornithology,  a  fbwl  of  the  genus 
FuHeOf  frequenting  lakes  and  other  still 
waters.  It  makes  its  nest  among  rushes, 
with  grasses  and  reeds,  floating  on  the 
water. 

COPAIBA.  BALSAM  OF,  a  liquid  re- 
sinous juice  flowing  fivm  incisions  made  in 
the  stem  of  a  tree  called  C(^^era  cfficinalu, 
growing  in  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  and  as  a  medicine  is  cor- 
roborating and  detergent. 

CO'PAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal, 
a  gum  of  the  resinous  kind,  tne  concrete 
juice  of  a  tree,  called  rktu  eopallinum,  which 
grows  in  SouUi  America.  Copal  (greatly  re- 
sembles amber  in  appearance:  it  is  hard, 
transparent,  and  odoriferous,  and  makes  an 
excellent  varnish. 

COTECK,  a  small  Russian  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  forthing  English. 

COPER'NICAN  SYSTEM,  that  system 
of  the  universe  which  was  anciently  taught 
by  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  lerived  by 
Copernicus,  a  Polish  astronomer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  other 
bodies  to  revolve  round  it  in  a  particular 
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(MrdeV;  whith  theory  is  now  uniTersally 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. 

COTINO,  in  masonry,  the  stone  covering 
on  the  top  of  a  walL 

COFFER,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metal^ 
of  a  pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow^ 
Copper  is  not  nnfrequently  found  native, 
sometimes  in  small  and  slender  fibres,  and 
sometimes  in  little  globular  and  irregu- 
lar masses ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  found 
in  the  state  of  ore.  Next  to  golcU  silver, 
and  platina,  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  Copper  in  sheets 
is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  for  boUers  and  other  utensils :  mixed 
witn  tin  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a  smaller 
proportion,  bronse;  and  with  sine,  it  forms 

brass,  pinchbeck,  &c. Great  Britain  has 

various  Copper-mines,  in  Cornwall.  Devon- 
shire, Wales,  Scc^  but  particularly  in  the 
first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cor- 
nish copiper-mines  were  not  wrought  with 
much  spirit  till  last  century.  From  1726 
to  1733,  they  produced,  at  an  average, 
about  700  tons  per  year  of  pure  copper; 
during  the  ten  years  from  177<t  to 
1785»  they  produced  at  an  average  2,650 
tons.  In  1798,  the  produce  exeeedei  5000; 
and  it  now  amounts  to  about  12,000 
tons,  worth,  at  1002.  a  ton,  no  less  than 
1,200,0001.  sterling;  1  In  1768,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Paris  mountain,  near  Amlwch, 
in  Anglesea,  were  discovered.     The  sup- 

{»lies  of  ore  furnished  by  them  were  for  a 
ong  time  abundant  beyond  all  precedent ; 
fc..^  fc.-  — .. *  .u /:,^*i ^g 

o  it 


ti 
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torot  veryjMwn. 

COPPER-PLATE,  a  plate  of  copper  on 
which  figures  aie  eiigraven ;  aho  the  im- 

I^MMlion  taken  from  that  plate. Copper- 

plate  Printinff  is  performed  by  means  of 
wbat  ifc'calliid  a  rolling-press.  The  engraved 

ftatie  is  covered  with  ink,  made  of  oU  and 
rahkfort  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 


smooth  parts,  and  laid  on  wet  soft  paper ; 
and  on  being  passed  between  two  cylinders 
vkith  great  force,  the  impression  of  the  cn- 
gkvved  part  is  perfectly  transferred  to  the 

COPTICE,  or  COPSE,  a  wood  of  small 
growth,  cut  at  certain  times,  and  used  prin- 
cipally for  fuel. 

COP'PLE-DUST,  powder  used  in  purify- 
ing metals. 

COP'PLE-STONES,  lumps  and  fragments 
of  stone  brought  fh>m  adjacent  cliffs,  and 
rounded  by  tne  continual  action  of  the , 
waves. 

COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copts,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  those  people,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  called  Copthi  or  Copt*,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  modem  Egypt. 

COFULA,  the  word  that  connects  any 
two  terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
position ;  as  "  Ood  made  man ;"  "Religion 
M  indispentable  to  happiness." 

COP'ULATIVE  FROPOSITIONS,  in  lo- 
gic, those  where  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  90  linked  together,  by  copulative  con- 
juncflons,  that  they  may  be  all  severally  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  "  Science 
and  literature  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments." 

COPT,  in  law,  signifies  the  transcript  of 
any  original  writing,  as  the  copy  of  a  patent, 
charter ,  deed,  &c.  A  common  deed  can- 
not be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  be  piocured.  But 
if  the  deed  be  enrolled,  certifying  an  at> 
tested  copv  ii  proof  of  the  enrolment,  such 

copy  may  oe  given  in  evidence. Cop^  is 

also  used  for  the  imitation  of  an  original 
work,  more  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
Other  works  of  art. Copy,  among  print- 
ers, denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of 
a  book,  given  to  be  printed.  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  a  book,  or  a  set  of  books,  we 
say  a  copy ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 
copy  of  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  works,  &c. 

COPYHOLD,  a  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, by  which  the  tenant  holds  his  land 
by  copv  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  such  estate  is 
discernible. 

COP'TRIGHT,  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  either  by  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  or  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  that  right. 

COQUETTE,  a  light,  trifling  girl,  who 
endeavours  to  attract  admiration  by  making 
a  display  of  her  amatory  arts,  from  a  desire 
to  gratify  vanity,  rather  than  to  secure  a 
lover.  The  species  is  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  In 
France,  the  males  are  easily  designated  by 
the  masculine  termination,  as  cc^uet;  but 
in  England,  we  have  to  use  male  as  a  prefix 
to  the  word,  when  we  speak  of  one  of  these 
silly  flutterers. 

COR,  in  anatomy,  the  heart. Cor  Ca- 

roli,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
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Borthern  hemisphere,  dtaated  between  the 
Comb  BertnkU  and  ITrca  Jf<vor,  so  called 
by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  King  Charles. 

Cor  Hjfdra,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  mag- 

nitode,  in  the  constellation  U^dra. Cor 

Leonu,  or  Bfgnbu,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
"    *    in  the  constellation  £m. 


renerio,  the  name  of  a  beautifiil  kind  of 
heart-shells. 

CORACOBRACHIAliIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  that  has  its  origin  at  the  caraooid 
process  of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination 
about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm.  Its  use 
is  to  raise  the  arm  upward  and  forward. 

C0RAC0HT0ID2B'US,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  arises  fmrn  the  upper  ed^  of 
the  scapula,  and  inserted  in  the  m  hjfoidet, 
which  It  serves  to  pull  obliquely  down- 


COB'ACOID,  in  anatomy,  a  small  shan 
ot  the  scapula,  shaped  like  a  crowds 


EST 


COR'AL^  in  loology,  a  cenus  of  loophytae 
found  in  the  sea,  attadied  to  stones,  bones, 
shells,  ftc.  Coral  is  red,  white,  and  black ; 
and  was  formerl;^  bdiered  to  be  a  vegetable 
Mtbstance,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  animals.  The 
islands  in  the  South  Seas  are  principally 
owal  rocks  covered  with  earth,  which  have 
been  formed  by  them  firom  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  coral  fishery  is  particularly 
followed  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast 
of  France,  where  the  red  coral  most  abounds. 
The  coral  is  attached  to  the  sub-marine 
locks,  as  a  tree  is  by  its  roots,  but  the 
branches,  instead  of  growing  upwards, 
shoot  downwards  towaras  the  bottom  of 
the  sea:  a  conformation  favourable  to 
breaking  them  off,  and  bringing  them  up. 
For  this  kind  of  fishing,  eight  men,  who 
are  excellent  divers,  equip  a  felucca  or 
small  boat,  called  commonly  a  coralline  ; 
carrying  with  them  a  large  wooden  cross, 
with  strong,  equal,  and  loi^  arms,  each 
bearing  a  stout   bag-net.    They  attach  a 


sembling  woven  cloth  in  texture,  consisting 
of  arraBgements  of  very  small  ceUs. 

COR'BEIL,  in  fortification,  a  little  basket, 
to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  set  upon  a  para- 
pet, to  shelter  men  flfom  the  fire  or  be* 

COB'BEL,  in  building,  a  short  piece  of 
timber  in  a  wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches, 
in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder- piece ;  some- 
times  placed  for  strength  under  the  semi- 
girder  of  a  platform.  , 

COR'CULUM,  or  COR'CULE,  in  boUny, 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  or  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the 
cotyledons. 

CORD'AGE,  everr  description  of  ropes 
and  lines  used  on  shipboard,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  used  in  the  running  rigging  of 
a  ship. 

CORD'ATE,  a  term  used  by  naturalists 
for  heart-shaped;  thus,  in  botany,  a  cordate 
Uof  means  one  which  resembles  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  heart ;  eordote-lan' 
eeolate,  shaped  like  a  heart,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  each  extremity;  cordate- 
toffittate,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

CORDELIE'R,  in  church  history,  a  grey 
fnar  or  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  cordeliers  wear  a  white  girdle  or  rope, 
tied  with  three  knots,  and  odled  the  cord 
t^  at.  Franeie;  but  the  design  of  it,  they 
say,  is  to  commemorate  the  bands  where- 
with Christ  was  bound. 

CORDELIE'RS.  This  word,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  originallv  signified  an  order  of 
Franciscan  monks  ;  out  it  was  aftervrards 
given  to  a  society  of  Jacobins  in  France  from 
1793  to  1794,  who  were  so  called  firom  their 
place  of  meeting.  They  were  distinguished 
by  the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  exe- 
crable crimes  which  disgraced  the  French 
name  and  nation  during  the  eariy  periods 
of  revolutionary  anarchy. 

COR'DIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentondria,  order  I  MonofffnUu  The 
species  are  all  trees. 

CORDIAL,  in  medidne,  whatever  ex- 
cites the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
quickly  produces  strength  and  cheerfolness. 

CORl)ON,  in  fbrtification,  arow  of  stones 
jutting  before  the  rampart,  and  the  basis  of 
the  parapet.  The  word  cordon  is  still  more 
used  to  denote  a  line  or  series  of  military 
posts;  as,  a  eontoa  of  troops.  Cordon  also 
signifies  a  ribbon,  as  the  cordon  bleuj  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CORD'OVAN,  leather  made  of  goat  skin, 
and  named  Arom  .Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORE'IA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Proserpine. 

COREOFSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Bfnaeneoia,  order  8  Poly- 
gamia  /ruttanea.  The  species  are  mostly 
perennials. 

CORIA'CEOUS,  stifl;  like  leather:  a  bo- 
tanic  term  for  leaves,  capsules,  &c.  when  in 
that  state. 

CORIAN'DER,  the  Coriandrum  uttiimm 
of  Linncus,  an  annual  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  when  dry  is  an  agreeable  aromatic. 
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CORK,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a  spe- 
cies of  g%ereii»,  or  oak,  giving,  in  great 
abundance,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  bark  is  taken  from  the  tree  bv  making 
an  incision  down  the  whole  heignt  of  the 
trunk,  and,  at  each  extremity,  another  round 
the  girth.  The  tree  is  supplied  with  this 
coat  in  a  degree  so  peculiarly  abundant, 
that  it  not  only  continues  to  flourish  unin* 
jured  by  the  act  of  barking,  but,  in  its 
natural  state,  regularly  sheds  the  whole, 
and  acquires  a  new  covering.  Cork  is  light, 
porous,  nearly  impervious  to  most  liquors, 
and  wonderfully  elastic;  Qualities  which 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stojppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  whicn  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It 
is  ako  employed  as  buoys  to  float  netL  in 
the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making 
of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the 
white  and  the  black ;  the  former  g^rows  in 
France,  and  the  latter  in  Spam.  The 
cakes  of  the  white  are  usually  more  beau- 
tifol,  more  smooth,  lighter,  and  of  a  finer 
pain  than  the  black ;  and  when  this  kind 
IS  burned  in  dose  vessels  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  Spaniok  black.  The  uses  of 
cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  nearly  the  same  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by  us. 

COB'MOIUNT.  or  CORTORANT,  an 
exceedingly  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.  It  builds  on  the  highest  cliffii  hang- 
'"    over  the  sea,  and  feeds  on  fish. 

'OBN,  forinaceous  seed,  as  that  of  wheat, 
rye,  bariey,  oats,  and  maize.  In  short,  it 
eomprehends  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  men  and  horses.  We 
also  use  the  word  finr  grain  nrowinjg  in  the 
fields,  the  plants  or  stalks.  Being  included 
in  the  word  com,  until  separated  from  the 


"^S 


■s. CoBH,  hi  surgerr,  i 

or  hard  tubercle  like  a  fiat  wart,  growing 
in  the  feet,  especially  upon  the  joints  of  the 
toes.  Corns  are  jnaUy  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  or  narrow-toed  shoes,  es- 
pecially if  a  person  is  obliged  to  stand  or 
walk  much. 

CORN'EA,  in  anatomy,  the  transparent 


e-part  of  the   eye^ 

„ ,-  of  light  pass. 

COll'NEL.TREE,     or    CORNE'LIAN- 


through  which  the  rays  of  1 


TREE,  the  dog-wood,  or  cornelian  cherry- 
tree,  a  genus  of  planu  of  several  species. 


The  maacuUtt  or  cornelian  cherry-tree,  has 
a  stem  twenty  feet  high,  and  produces  a 
small,  red,  acid  fruit. 

COR'NET,  an  instrument  verv  similar 
to  a  trumpet,  which  is  used  in  the  army. 

^Also  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  trooo 

of  cavalry.  He  bears  the  colours,  and  com- 
mands in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant. 
His  rank  or  commission  is  called  a  eonute^, 

CORN'FLAG,  in  botany,  the  Gladiolut, 
a  genus  of  planu,  baring  a  double  tuberose 
root,  with  leaves  like  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a 
flower  consLsting  of  one  petal,  shaped  like 
the  lUy. 

COR'NICE,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  entablature  of  a  co- 
lumn ;  or  any  moulded  pnqection  that 
crowns  or  finishes  the  port  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  a  room,  a  door,  &c. 

CORNIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn. 

CORNUCOTIA,  or  the  Hobh  ov 
PiBHTT,  a  source  whence,  according  to  the 
ancient  poets,  every  production  of  the  earth 
was  lavished;  a  gift  from  Jupiter  to  his 
nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.  In  elucidation 
of  this  fable,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Lybia, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Africa,  there 
was  a  little  territory,  m  shape  not  ill  re- 
sembling a  bullock's  horn,  which  Ammon, 
the  king,  gave  to  his  daughter  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals  the  cor- 
nucopia is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  abundance 
of  all  the  wealth  procured  by  the  goodness 
of  the  former,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the 
latter. 

CORNUCO'PIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

{lants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  3  Digynia. 
t  is  so  called  ftoax  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  in  the  involucre  to  a  horn  of  plenty. 

COR'NUS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  4  Teta*drta,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  eonau  dum- 
tula,  the  cornelian  cherry,  eemiM  Jtoridaf 
and  many  others. 

COR'NU  AMM0T7IS,  a  sheU,  in  shape 
resembling  a  ram's  horn. 

COROLLA  or  COR'OL,  in  botanv.  the 
leafy  parts  of  a  flower,  which  is  markea  with 
divers  colours,  and  which  surrounds  the 
parts  of  fhictification.  Each  leaf  or  division 
of  the  corolla  is  called  a  petal :  and  accord- 
ing as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
I)etals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  mono- 
petalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c 

COR'OLLART,  a  conclusion  or  conse- 
quences drawn  fVom  premises,  or  firom  what 
is  advanced  or  demonstrated. 

COR'OLLULE,  or  COR'OLLET.  a  term 
used  by  botanists  for  one  of  the  little  partial 
flowers,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones ;  the  fforet  is  an  aggregate  flower. 

COROTfA,  in  architecture,  a  large  flat 
member  of  a  cornice,  crowning  the  entab- 
lature and  the  whole  order. -In  anatomy, 

the  upper  surfoce  of  the  molar  teeth  or 

grinders. ^In  optics,  a  halo  or  luminous 

circle  rotmd  the  sun  or  moon. ^In  bouny. 

the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower. 

CORONA'LIS  SUTU'RA.  in 
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the  coronal  suture,  or  first  suture  of  the 
skull,  which  reaches  transversely  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  ot/ronti* 
with  the  oua  parietalia. 

COH'ONART  VESSELS,  certain  res- 
sels  which  furnish  the  substance  of  the 

heart  with  blood. Coronaty  arteriea,  two 

arteries  springing  out  of  the  aorta,  before 

it    leaves    the    pericardium. Coronarjf 

vein,  a  vein  diflhsed  over  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  several 
branches  arising  firom  all  parts  of  the 
viweus,  and  terminates  in  tne  vena  cava, 
whither  it  conveys  the  remains  of  the  blood 
broucht  by  the  coronary  arteries. 

CORONA'RIiE,  the  tenth  Linntean  na> 
tural  order  of  plants,  containing  hyacinths, 
lilies,  and  other  herbaceous  and  perennial 
plants. 

CORONATION,  the  public  and  solemn 
ceremony  of  crowning,  or  investing  a  prince 
with  the  insi^ia  ca  royalty,  in  acknow« 
ledgment  of  his  right  to  govern  the  king- 
dom; at  which  time  the  prince  swears  re- 
ciprocally to  the  ]>eople,  to  observe  the  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  act  and  do  all  things  conformable  thereto. 
The  form  of  the  coronation  oath  of  a  British 
monarch  is  as  follows:  "I  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agi — ■"  —  — ■'  *^-  '-T»s  and  customs  of  the 
sai  of  my  power  to  main- 

tai  the  true  profession  of 

thi  Protestant  reformed 

rd:  y  the  law ;  to  preserve 

un  id  the  clergy  of  this 

ret  les  committed  to  their 

cht  M  and  privileges  as  by 

lav  tain  unto  them  or  any 

of  B,  the  king  or  queen, 

lay  hand  upon   the  holy 

"^  "The  things  which  I 

1, 1  will  perform  and 
ke  d." 

(  presiding  officer  in  a 

jni  lire  into  the  cause  of 

sudden  deaths. 

COR'ONET,  in  heraldry,  a  small  crown 
worn  by  the  nobility.  The  coronet  of  a 
duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  in- 
terspersed: that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls 
raised  on  tne  tops  of  the  leaves ;  that  of  a 
▼iscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

COR'ONET,  or  COR'NET,  in  fiirriery, 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  hoof.  . 

COR'PORAL,  the  lowest  military  officer 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over 
one  of  tne  divisions,  places  and  replaces 
.sentinels,  ftc. Corporal,  in  law,  an  epi- 
thet for  anv  thing  that  belongs  to  the  body, 
as  eorporal  pnniekment.  Also,  a  corporal 
•ath,  so  callM  because  the  party  taking  it  is 
obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bible. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate,  so  called  because  the  persons  or 
members  are  joined  into  one  body,  and  au- 
thorised by  law  to  transact  business  as  an 


Ge 


individual.  Corporations  are  either  spi- 
ritual or  temporal:  epiritnal,  as  bishops^ 
deans,  archdeacons,  ftc,  temporal,  as  tne 
mayor,  and  aldermen  of  cities.  And  some 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  composed  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  persons;  such  as 
heads  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  ftc  Cor- 
porations may  oe  established  either  by  pre- 
scription, letters  patent,  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  arc  most  commonly  esta- 
blished by  patent  or  charter.  It  has  been 
truly  saicC  that  the  whole  political  system 
is  made  up  of  a  concatenation  ct  various 
conrarations,  political,  civil,  relinous,  social, 
and  economical.  A  nation  itself  is  the  nreat 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
the  powen  of  which  are  exerted  in  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  acts. 

CORPS,  (French,  pron.  June)  a  body  of 
troops ;  any  dirision  of  an  army ;  as,  a  corpe 
de  reeerve,  the  troops  in  reserve :  eorp*  de 
bataille,  the  whole  line  of  battle,  ftc. 

COR'PUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to 
several  substances,  or  parts  in  the  human 
body.       * 

GORTUSCULE,  a  minute  particle  or 
physical  atom.  Corpuscules  are  not  the 
elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  particles,  simple  or  compound,  as  are 
not  dissolved  or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAT,  a  festival  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour 
of  the  sacrameVt  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

CORPUS'CULARPHILOS'OPHT,  that 
method  of  philosophising  which  endeavoun 
to  explain  things,  and  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure, 
rest,  position,  ftc  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter. 

CORREL'ATIYE,  an  epithet  denoting 
the  having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  m  a  certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another ;  as,  father  and 
son ;  lieht  and  darkness ;  motion  and  rest ; 
all  of  which  are  correlative  terms. 

COR'RIDOB,  in  architecture,  a  gaUery  or 
long  aisle  round  a  building,  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 

other. In  fortification,  the  covered  way 

Iving  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  forti- 
ncations  of  a  place. 

CORROB'ORANT,  of  a  strengthening 
nature;  as, a corrofioraat medicine. 

CORRO'SION,  the  action  of  eating  or 
wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  metals. 

CORRO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE,  oxvmu- 
riate  of  mercury ;  an  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonouspreparation. 

COR'RUGATOR,  a  musde  which  con- 
tracts the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  wrinkles. 

COR'SAIR,  a  pirate  or  cruiser ;  a  name 
commonly  given  to  the  inratical  cruising- 
vessels  of  Barbary,  which,  fit>m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  recent 
period,  infested  the  Mediterranean. 

CORS'ELET,  in  natural  history,  that  part 
of  winged  insects  which  answen  to  the 
breast  in  other  animals.— Also,  a  small 
cuirass. 

COR'SET,  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  the  beauties  <rf  the 
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female  foim.    To  display  the  general  con- 
I  ard 


of 
fe. 

ose 


ing 
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penon  of  distinction. 

COR'TES,  tlie  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

CORTEX,  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

CORTICAL,  consisting  of  bark  or  rind ; 
belonging  to  the  external  covering,  as  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

CORTJN'DUM,  a  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CORUSCATION,  a  sndden  flash  of  light 
in  the  atmosphere;  or  the  light  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas  in 

the  earth. Artificial  coru$eationc  may  be 

produced  by  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings. 

CORVETTE,  a  French  word  for  any 
vessel  of  war  carrying  less  thaa  twenty 
guns. 

CORyiTTUS  LATIS,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone^  found  in  India,  remarkable  for  its 
making  a  noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

CORTUS,  the  Ratbk  or  Cbow  kind,  in 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 

of  piem. In  astronomy  a  constellation  of 

the  southern  hemisphere. Cormu,  in  an- 


tiquity, a  military  engine  invented  by  the 
**  the  time  of  their  wars  in  Sicily. 


Romans  at  t 


when  they  first  engaged  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  platform  of 
boards  at  the  prow,  moveable  as  on  a  spin- 
dle, and  thrown  over  the  side  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  when  grappled. 

CORTBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priests  of 
the  goddess  Cybele.  celebrated  for  their 
wild  and  extravagant  attitudes  in  danc- 
iii|^  Ac. 

CORTDA'LES,  the  twenty-fourth  Lin- 
ncau  natural  ordier  of  plants,  with  helmet- 
shaped  flowers. 

CORTMB.  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks 
are  produced  along  the  common  stalk  on 
both  sides,  rising  to  the  same  hei^t,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  surface. 


CORYM'BIATED.  in  botany,  garnished 
with  corymbs. 

CORYHBI  PAROUS,  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  dusters,  or  producing  flowers  in 
clusters. 

CORYPHAtrS,  a  leader  of  a  chorus. 

CORTPHENE,  in  ichthyok>gy,  a  flsh 
with  a  sloping  truncated  head,  and  dorsal 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

COSCIN'OMANCT,  the  ancient  art  of 
divination  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  sieve 
was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled  or  turned 
when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  was 
mentioned,  the  party  was  deemed  guilty. 

CO-SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  to 
an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  anotfaftr 
to  ninety  degrees. 

CO'-SINE,  in  geometry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  dmees. 

COSMET'IC,  any  preparation  that  ren* 
ders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

COS'MI  C  AL.  relating  to  the  whole  svstem 
of  visible  bodies,  including  the  earth  and 

cdsMOG'ONT,  in  physics,  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

COSMOG'RAPHT,  a  description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  science  of  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  visible 
world. 

COS'MOLABE,  an  ancient  instrument, 
very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth. 

COSMOL'OGT,  a  treatise  relating  to  the 
structulre  and  parts  of  creation,  the  element* 
of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  a  dtixen  of  the  worid ; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere. 

COS'SACKS,  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine.  &c.,  paying  no  taxes,  but 
performing,  instMd.  the  duty  of  soUUers. 
They  form  a  kind  of  military  democracy; 
and  have  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  irre- 
gular cavalry,  in  the  Russian  campaigns. 
Their  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  from  ten 
to  twelve  fbet  in  length;  they  have  also  a 
sabre^  a  gun.  and  a  pair  of  putols,  as  well 
as  a  bow  and  arrows.    The  lances,  in  riding. 


character;  the  scenes  drns,  arms,  manners, 
&c.  all  oorrnponding. 
CO-TAN'GENT,  m  geomet^,  the  tan- 
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gent  of  an  are  wUeh  is  the  complement 
of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

COTERIE',  a  fashionable  association;  or 
a  knot  of  persons  fiirming  a  particular  cir- 
cle. The  origin  of  the  term  was  purely 
commercial,  signifying  an  association  in 
which  each  member  furnished  his  part,  and 
bore  his  share  in  the  profit  and  loss. 

COTHUR'NUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
high  shoes,  laced  high,  such  as  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  are  represented  as  wearing. 
The  tragic  actors  also  wore  them,  in  order 
to  give  additional  height  to  those  who  per- 
sonated heroes ;  the  eotknrntu  used  for  this 
differing  from  the  one  used  in 


purpose 

hunting  hv  i 

least  four  fingers  thief 


tying  a  sole  of  cork,  at 


COTTON,  a  soft  downy  substance,  re- 


sembling fine  wool,  growing  in  the  capsules 
or  pods  of  a  shrub,  called  the  cotton-plant ; 
ana  is  the  material  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  doth  is  made.  The  Cotton- 
riiAHT  or  SHKUB  belongs  to  the  genus  Oc»- 
•yptum,  of  several  species,  all  g^wing  in 
warm  climates.  In  the  southern  states  of 
America,  the  cotton  cultivated  is  distin- 
guished into  three  kinds ;  the  nankeen  eot- 
toni  so  called  from  its  colour;  the  green 
teed  cotton,  producing  white  cotton  with 
green  seeds;  and  the  hlaek  teed  cotton.  The 
latter  produces  cotton  of  a  fine,  white,  silky 
fl^ipearance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
It  appears  that  the  manu&cture  of  cotton 
has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the 
remotest  antiquitv;  and  tnere  it  is  still 
-continued,  by  hand  labour,  in  all  its  primi- 
tive simplicity.  In  England,  however, 
during  the  last  half  century,  it  has  become 
of  immense  importance;  and  as  we  can- 
not allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Mr.  McCuL 
loch's  excellent  Dictionary  of  Commerce 
the  following  appropriate  remarks:—"  The 
rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magmtude  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  are, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  in  the  history  of  industir. 
Oar  command  of  the  finest  wool  naturally 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, and  paved  the  way  for  that  su- 
perioritv  in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since 
attained:  but  when  we  undertook  the 
cotton  manufacture,  we  had  comparatively 
few  fiunlities  for  its  prosecution,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense 
distance  from  our  shores ;  and  in  Hindo- 
stan and  China  the  inhabitants   had  ar- 


it  6000  miles  to  be  manufoctured,  carry 
back  the  ^oods  to  them.  This  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  mechanical  genius: 
and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraonlinary, 
our  superiority  is  not  the  late  result  <rf  a 
long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and 
inventions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  very  few  years.  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its 
infkncy;  and  it  nomt  forms  the  principal 
bumness  carried  on  in  this  country,  afford- 
ing^ an  advantageous  field  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  employment  of  millions  upon 
miUions  of  capitaL  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workmen  1     The  skill  and 

Enius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
ve  been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  our  power:  they  have  con- 
tributed in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the 
British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and 
energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manufiicture 
that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
dreadful  contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  thst^ 
could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  people." 

^The  following  progress  of  a  poima  of 

cotton  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  oar 
readers.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine.  "  There  was  sent  to 
London  lately,  from  Paisley,  a  small  piece 
ot  muslin,  ahout  one  pound  weight,  the 
history  of  which  is  as  follows : — ^The  wool 
came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London  ( 
from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yam ;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paislejr,  when  it  was 
woven ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where 
it  was  tamboured ;  it  was  then  conveyed  to 
Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Glaq^w  and  finished,  and  then 
sent  up  per  coach  to  London.  It  may  be 
reckoned  about  three  years  that  it  took  to 
bring  this  article  to  market,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  it  arrived 
complete  in  the  merchant's  warehouse  in 
London;  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 5000  miles  by  sea,  nearly  1000  by 
land,  and  contributed  to  reward  the  labour 


of  nearly  150  persons,  whose  services  were 
necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufkcturo 
ot  this  small  quantitv  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  has  been  advanced  more 
than  3000  per  cent." — Cotton-millt  a  mill 
or  building,  with  machinery  for  carding, 
roving,  and   spinning  cotton,    either    hy 

id     means  of  water  or  steam. Cotton-gtnt 

ii.    a  machine   to  separate   the  seeds  from 
cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS,  the  Enophornm.  a 
perennial  of  the  grass  tribe;  so  called  be- 
cause its  seeds  have  a  downy  substance  at- 
tached to  them  which  resembles  cotton. 

COTTON-THISTLE,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  biennial  root;  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  downy  leaves. 

COTTLA,  in  anatomy,  any  deep  cavity  in 
a  bone,  in  wMch  another  bone  is  articulated ; 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  express  the  a«e- 

OVX  COTTOK  MACHIHBKT  IS  ORB  Or  THB  WONDBKS   OV  MOOBBH   OBIfltlS. 
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<a6it{««i,  or  cavity  which  receiTe«  the  head 
ofthethwh-bone. 

COTTL'EDON,  in  botany,  theperiBhable 
lobe  or  placenta  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  mostly  two.  They  are  des- 
tined to  nooriah  the  embryo  plant,  and  then 
perish. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a  term  nsed  for 
each  lay  or  impression  of  colour,  either  in 
oil  or  water,  covering  the  canvas,  wall,  or 
other  matter  to  be  painted.  Gilders  use 
the  term  eouehf  for  gold  or  silver  leaf  laid  on 
metals  in  gilding  or  silvering. 

COUCH'ANT,  in  heraldry,  lying  down, 
but  with  the  head  raised;  which  dLttin- 
gnishes  the  postnre  of  eouehant  from  dor- 

mantt  or  asleep. LevaiU  and  eowkani,  in 

law  rising  up  and  lyins  down,  applied  to 
beasts ;  and  indicating  that  they  have  been 
at  least  one  night  on  the  land. 

COUCH-GRASS,  a  weed,  which  spreads 
very  fiut  in  arable  land,  and  chokes  every 


thing 
C01 


COUCHING,  one  of  the  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  cases  of  cataract,  by  which  the 
opaque  lens  is  removed  out  of  the  axis  of 
vision. 

COUGH,  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  larynx,  thorax, 
&c. ;  expelling  the  air  that  was  drawn  into 
the  lungs  by  inspiration,  and  carrying  along 
with  it  the  phlegm  or  irritating  matter 
which  causes  the  convulsive  effort  of  the 
muscles.  This  disease  ii  generallv  con- 
sidered nnimportant,  particularly  if  there 
be  no  fever  connnected  with  it ;  out  every 
cough  of  a  fortnight's  duration  is  suspicious, 
and  ought  to  be  medically  treated. 

COUN'CIL,  in  national  afiUrs,  an  as- 
sembly of  penons  for  the  j;>urpose  of  con- 
certing measures  of  sUte.  In  England, 
that  is  called  the  Privif  Council,  wherem  the 
sovereign  and  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the 

•  '  liheratr    ^^'        '        - 


COUNTERBfARK,  a  mark  pat  npon 
goods  that  have  been  marked  before.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  several  marks  put  upon 
goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  to  show 
that  they  must  not  be  opened  but  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  owners  or  their  agents. 

The  marie  of  the  goldsmith's  company, 

to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to 
that  of  the  artificer. 

COUNTERMINE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
running  underground,  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  effect  of  the  enemy's  mine ;  or,  in  oUier 
words,  a  mine  made  by  the  besieged,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the  besiegers. 

COUNTERFALED.  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales 
parted  perftut,  the  two  colours  being  ooun- 
terchanged;  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
are  of  different  colours. 

COUNTERPART,  the  correspondent 
part  or  duplicate.  Also,  the  part  which 
nts  another,  as  the  key  of  a  cipher.— —In 
music,  the  i>art  to  be  applied  to  another; 
as,  the  base  is  the  countentart  to  the  treble. 

COUNTERPAS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  lions  in  a  coat  of  arms  are  repre- 
sented as  going  contrary  ways. 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music,  the  art 
of  combining  and  modulating  consonant 
sounds;  or  of  disposing  several  parts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable 
whole  of  a  concert 

COUNTERPBOOF,  an  engraving  taken 
off  from  another  fresh  printed,  which  by 
being  passed  through  the  rolling  press  gives 
an  inverted  figure  of  the  former. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION,  a  revolu- 
tion opposed  to  a  former  one,  and  resUuring 
a  former  state  of  things. 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  that 
side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp, 
and  faces  the  body  of  the  place ;  but  it  often 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its 
parapet  and  riacis.        • 

COUNTER-SECUIUTT,  leeority  given 
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palace  ~to  deliberate  on  affiurs  of  state. 
When  the  council  is  composed  only  of 
cabinet  ministers,  it  is  caUed  a  Catnntt 

Cowntil. CowMxl  qf  war,  an  assembly  of 

the  principal  ofScers  of  a  fleet  or  army, 
called  by  tne  admiral  or  general  to  concert 
measures  for  requisite  operations. 

COUN'SEL,  m  law,  any  counsellor  or 
advocate,  or  any  number  of  counsellors,  J 
risters,  or  seijeants;  as,  the  plaintiiPi 
defendant's  eomuel. 

COUNT,  a  tide  of  foreign  nobQity,  equi- 
valent to  an  English  earl. In  law,  a  par- 
ticular charge  m  an  indictment,  or  narra* 
tion  in  jpleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
complaint.  There  may  be  different  eountt 
in  the  same  declaration. 

COUNTENANCE,  the  whole  fbrm  of 
the  face,  or  system  of  features.  This  word 
has  many  figurative  applications:  thus,  by 
the  light  (ff  God't  eountenanee,  we  mean 
grace  and  favour:  so  the   rebuke  t^   kit 

eountenanee  indicates  his  anger. ^To  keep 

the  eountenanee,  is  to  preserve  a  calm,  na- 
tural, and  composed  look. To  ke^  in 

eountonanee,  to  give  assurance  to  one,  or 

protect  him  flwm  shame. ^To  put  out  qf 

eountenanee,  to  intimidate  and  disconcert. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into 


the  composition  of  manv  words  of  onr  lan- 
guage, and  generally  implies  opposition. 
COUNTER-APPROACH'ES,  in  fortifi- 


cation, lines  and  trenches  made  bv  the  be- 
sieged in  order  to  attack  the  works  of  the 


besi^ers,  or  to 

COUN'TER-DEED,  a  secret  writing 
either  before  a  notary  or  under  a  private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  luters  a 
public  one. 

COUNTERDRAWING,  in  paintings  co- 
pying a  design  or  painting  by  means  of  lines 
drawn  on  owed  paper,  or  other  transparent 
substance. 

COUNTERFEIT,  that  which  is  made  in 
imitation  of  something,  but  without  lawful 
authority,  and  with  a  view  to  defraud  by 
passing  the  fUse  fat  the  true.  Thus  we  sav, 
eount«^eit  coin,  a  eounteifeU  bond,  deed, 
Ac 

COUNTERGUARD,  in  fortification,  a 
small  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
foces  parallel  to  the  faces  ot  the  bastion, 
making  a  salient  ang^  to  preserre  the 
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to  one  wbo  hu  entered  into  a  bond  or 
become  surety  for  anotber. 

COUNTERSIGN,  a  miUtary  watcb- 
word ;  or  a  private  signal  giiven  to  soldiers 
on  goard,  witb  orders  to  let  no  man  pass 

unless  be  first  names  tbat  sign. ^Also,  to 

wign,  as  secretary  or  otber  subordinate  offi- 
cer, any  writing  signed  by  a  principal  or 
■uperior,  to  attest  tbe  autbentidty  of  bis 
signature. 

COUNTBR-TEN'OR,  in  music  one  of 
tbe  middle  parts,  between  tbe  treble  and 
the  tenor. 

COUNTING-HOUSE,  tbe  bouse  or  room 
appropriated  by  mercluuits,  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  to  tbe  business  of  keeping 
tbeir  boolcs,  ftc« 

COUNTRY,  auT  tract  of  inbabited  land 
or  any  region  as  distingoisbed  from  other 
rq:ions;  any  state  or  territory;  and  also 
any  cBstrict  m  tbe  vicinity  of  a  city  or  town. 
Tbus  we  say,  Tbis  gentleman  bas  a  seat  in 
the  eomntry;  EndUmd  is  my  native  country; 
tbe  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  &c. 

COUNTY,  originally,  tbe  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  a  count  or  earl :  one  of  tbe  an- 
cient divisions  of  England,  which  by  tbe 
Saxons  were  called  thire*.  England  ts  di- 
vided into  forty  counties  or  shires,  Wales 
into  twelve,  Scotland  into  thirty.  Each 
county  bas  its  sheriff  and  iu  court,  witb 
other  officers  emploved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws;  and  each  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county 

bas  tbe  command  of  its  militia. County- 

corporate,  a  title  given  to  several  cities  or 
ancient  boroughs  (as  Southampton  and 
Bristol),  on  which  certain  kings  or  England 
have  thought  proper  to  bestow  peculiar  pri- 
vile^;  annexing  territory,  land,  or  juris- 
diction, and  making  them  counties  within 
themselves,  witb  tbeir  own  sheriffs  and 
other  officers.— —CiDKA^  Palatine,  a  county 
distinguished  by  particular  privileges,  and 
from  paUftio,  tbe  palace,  because  tbe 

had  originally  royal  powers  in  the 

administration  of  justice ;  tnese  are  now, 
however,  greatly  abridged.  The  counties 
palatine  in  England  are  Lancaster,  Chester, 
andDurbam. 

COUP,  a  French  term  for  a  stroke  or 
andden  blow.— —Crap  de  Grace,  tbe  finish- 
ing blow.— — Coap  de  Main,  a  sudden  unpre- 
meditated attack. Coup  d'<Kil,  the  first 

glance  of  the  eye,  with  wlucb  it  surveys  any 
object  at  large.— Coup  de  Soldi,  any  dis- 
order suddenly  produced  by  the  violent 
■corcbing  of  the  sun. 

COUFED,  or  COUPE',  in  heraldry,  is 
■sed  to  express  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an 
animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk  smooth; 
distinguishing  it  firom  that  which  is  called 


.  or  forcibly   torn  off. Couped  is 

also  used  to  signify  such  crosses,  bends, 
bariL  chevrons,  Ac.  as  do  not  touch  the  sides 
of  the  escutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were  cut 
off  ftvnn  them. 

COUPEE',  a  motion  in  dancing,  when 
one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  suspended  frxim 
tbe  ground,  and  with  tbe  otber  a  motion  is 
made  forward. 

COUPa<E,  two  of  tbe  same  species  or 

IN   ALI.  THB   Sbraaioa  COUBTS   it  is   VSVAL  to  HATB  ATTOBNBTS   and  COOITSBIi. 


kind;  as,  a  couple  of  men,  a  couple  of  apples, 
&c  A  pair  is  a  ample,  and  a  kraee  is  a 
couple;  but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a 
pair  or  a  brace. 

COUFLE-CLOSE,  in  beraldiv,  an  ordi- 
nary, so  termed  from  its  enclosing  tbe 
chevron  by  couples,  being  always  borne  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side  a  chevron. 

COUFLET,  tbe  division  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
or  song,  wherein  an  equal  number  or  an 
equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 
part,  called  a  ttropke. 

COUR'AGE,  firmness  of  mind,  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  honourable : 
that  which,  amidst  ail  the  dangers  and 
trials  to  which  human  life  is  incident,  en^ 
ables  a  man  steadily  to  pursue  the  dictates 
f>f  conscience  and  prudence.  It  includes 
valour,  boldness,  and  resolution ;  and  is  a 
constituent  part  of  fortitude. 

COUEANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  beast  represented  in  a  running  attitude. 

COURANTO,  a  piece  of  music  in  triple 
time;  also,  a  kind  of  dance. 

COURSE,  in  iU  general  sense,  a  motion 
liofward,  either  in  a  direct  or  curving  Une: 
and  may  be  applied  to  animals,  and  to  solid 
or  fluia  bodies.— Coarse,  in  navigation, 
that  point  of  the  compass  on  which  a  ship 

steers. Courte,  in  masonry,  a  continued 

range  of  bricks  or  stones  of  tbe  same 

height. ^Applied  to  tbe  arts  and  sciences, 

courte  denotes  a  methodical  series;  as,  the 
author  has  completed  his  course  of  lectures ; ' 
or  the  medical  student  bas  completed  bis 
course  in  anatomy.— Qfcoarfe,  m  natural 
and  regular  order;  as,  this  effect  will  follow 

(ff ' ibip,  the  principal  sails 

arc  The  Courte  of  Em- 

ekt  e,  the  current  price  or 

rat  coin  of  one  country  is 

ex4  of  anotber;  which,  as 

it  le  balance  of  trade  and 

tb(  Dns  which  subsist  be- 

twi  ntries,  is  always  fluctu- 

ati 

(  !  act  or  sport  of  pursu- 

ing, ae,  as  tbe  hare,  Ac  witb 

greyhounds. 

COURT,  a  palace ;  a  place  where  justice 
is  administered ;  also  the  persons  or  judges 
assembled  for  bearing  and  deciding  causes, 
civil,  criminal,  &c.  Thus  we  have  a  court 
of  law ;  a  court  of  equity ;  a  court  martial ; 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  &c. 

COURT-BARON,  a  court  incident  to. 
manorial  rights. 

COURT-LBET',  a  court  of  record  held 
once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lord- 
ship, or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet. 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  court  consisting 
of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  within  its  jurisdiction. 

COURT-ROLL,  a  roll  containing  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  number,  &c.  of  lands  which 
depend  on  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  manor, 
ftc. 

COURTESY,  elegance  or  politeness  of 

manners,    oorabinea   witb  kindness. ^A 

respectfol  inclination  of  tbe  body,  performed 
by  a  woman,  corresponding  in  design  to  the 
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bow  of  a  gentleman. Tenure  Ay  eourteeff, 

in  law,  i«  where  a  man  marries  a  woman 
seized  of  an  esute  of  inheritance,  and  has 


bv  her  issue  bom  alive,  which  was  capable 
or  inheriting  her  estate :  in  this  case,  on 
the  death  orhis  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 


his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

COUSIN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
vnde  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  being  usually  denominated 
eomeintf  or  eeuein-permane.  In  the  second 
generation  tbey  are  called  teeond  emuine. 

COVENANT,  in  law.  a  writing  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  parties;  or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment in  a  deed  containii^  the  covenant. 
—In  theology,  the  promise  of  God  to 
man,  that  man's  perfect  obedience  should 
entitle  him  to  happiness.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  is  that  by  which  God  engages  to  be- 
stow salvation  on  man,  npon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  GUispeL 

COW-POX,  the  vaccine  disease;  a  pus- 
tule transferred  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to 
the  human  body,  where  it  exhausts  or  neu- 

«  the 

I  ill- 

I  a»g 

a  ao> 

I  his 

s  on. 
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1  sse 

c  in- 

the  disease.  Twenty-flve  successive  inocnla> 
tions  have  now  been  performed  with  this 
new  vims,  which  may  truly  be  named 
variola  vaeeiua,  and  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfiwtory  vesicles;  the 

m>***»    !>■■   Kaon  *mn1m,Ail  Sn    llvaatAl  Bn*H 
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sea  when  alarmed;  while  some  species  are 
completely  terrestrial,  inhabiting  holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which 
live  in  the  mountains,  but  once  a  year  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  in  a  body  of  many  millions, 
a  journey  which  employs  them  some  weeks. 
Here  they  cast  their  spawn,  and  soon  after 
millions  of  young  crabs  travel  into  the 
mountains.  The  crabs  which  abound  on 
our  coasts,  are  the  Ueiuta  and  wutnaa 
species. 

CRAB'S  CLAWS,  in  the  materia  medica, 
are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  They  are  used  as  an  alkaline  ab- 
sorbent, and  form  the  base  of  many  of  the 
compound  sudorific  powders. 

CRAB'S  EYES,  concretions  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-fish.  The^  are  accounted  not 
only  absorbent  and  drying,  but  also  discus- 
sive  and  diuretic. 

CRAMP,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  a 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  with  pain. 

CRAN'BERRY,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
vacctMusi,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or 
swampy  land,  and  bearing  small  bright 
red  berries,  which  have  a  pleasant  add  fla- 
vour, and  are  mucii  used  in  tarts. 

CRANE,  a  migratory  fowl  of  the  gentu 
Ardea.  The  common  crane,  or  ardea  orue, 
has  black  wing-feathers,  with  an  ash-co- 
loured body,  and  flies  in  great  flocks  in 
man^  countries.  There  are  a  great  many 
species,  but  the  characteristics  of  all  con- 
sist in  a  strait^ht  long  bill,  with  a  furrow 
frr—  '*-  ^~'-  "       rds  the  point,  long 

le(  The  Siberian  crane 

is  ity,  and  the  flocks 

ke  n  them  of  danger. 

—  for  raising   great 

wf  L  horiiontal  arm,  or 

w  ing  ftwn  a  post,  and 

nil  !y.    They  are   also 

mi  he  principle  of  the 

wl  irhich  they  are  ren- 

dercu  very  vuiuuiuutuus,  and  Capable  of 
raising  immense  weights. 

CRA'NE-LINES,  in  a  ship,  are  lines 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit- 
sail  top-mast,  to  the  middle  of  the  R>re- 
stays.  They  serve  to  keep  the  sprit-sail- 
top-mast  uprisbt  and  steady  in  its  place, 
and  to  strengtnen  it. 

CRA'NE'S-BILL,  in  botany,  the  plant 
OeranhuH,  of  manv  species;  so  named  from 
an  appendage  of  the  seed-vessel,  wUch 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane. 

r^»A/^T«  ^w-^  ._  insect  <rf  the  genus 
1  es. 

le  science  which  in- 
v«  ue  and  uses  of  the 

si  mals,  particularly  in 

rt  Ac  character  and  in- 

U  ne  who  is  versed  in 

tl  a  Craniotoffiet. 

an   instrument   for 
m  Bf  animals.    The  art 

oi  r  the  purpose  of  dis- 

cc  differences,  is  called 
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CBANIOS'COPT,  the  Kience  of  dis- 
eoTcring,  by  the  eminences  produced  by  the 
brain  on  the  craninm,  the  particular  parts 
in  which  reside  the  organs  that  influence 


passions  or  faculties. 
/NIUM,tl 


CBA'NIUM,  the  skuU;  the  assemblage 
of  bones  which  enclose  the  brain. 

CBANK,  an  iron  axis  with  the  end  bent 
like  an  elbow,  fSor  numng  a  piston,  &c., 
and  causing  it  to  rise  and  fall  at  vrerj 
tarn.  Also  a  piece  of  brass  work  of  a  si- 
BaJHaT  shage,  on  which  the  bell  wire  is  fix- 
ed, so  as  to  move  the  belli— -A  ship  is  said 
to  be  erauk-nded  when  she  can  bear  but 
little  sail,  for  fear  of  orer-setting;  and 
when  a  riiip  cannot  be  brought  on  the 
ground  without  danger,  she  is  said  to  be 
eramk  by  the  groiind. 

CEAPE,  a  light  transparent  stuff,  re- 
■emblins  ganse.  It  is  made  of  raw  silk, 
gnmmea  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  and  much 
used  in  mourning. 

CBA'8I8,  the  healthy  eoustitutiott  of  the 
blood  in  an  animal  body. 

CBASPEDA'RIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
animalcules,  without  anr  tailor  limbs,  but 
with  an  apparent  moutn,  and  a  series  of 
Jbmbrim  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe. 
Some  species  are  roundish,  others  oval, 
and  others  cylindrical. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phrsic,  the 
thick  red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  as 
distinct  fhmi  the  serum  or  aqueous  part. 

OBATCH'ES,  in  fiurrierv,  a  sweUing  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  some- 
times under  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

CRATE,  a  large  ease  made  of  open  ban» 
in  which  earthenware  is  packed. 

CRATER,  the  aperture  or  month  of  a 

vidcano,  from  whieh  the  fire  issues* ^In 

antiquitT,  a  very  large  wine-cup  or  goblet, 
oat  of  wmch  the  ancients  poured  their  liba* 
tions  at  feasts. 

CRATTISH,  or  CRAWFISH,  a  small 
aort  of  lobster,  found  in  ftesh-^^ater  streams. 
There  is  also  a  large  kind  peeuliar  to  salt 

CRAT'ON,  a  general  name  for  all  co- 
loured  mineral  substances,  used  in  design- 
ing or  painting  in  pastil  ;  whether  they 
hare  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence, 
after  sawing  or  cutting  them  into  long 
narrow  slips. 

CREAM,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which 
rises  to  the  surftice  and  forms  a  scum.  By 
a  species  of  agitation,  called  churning,  it 
forms  butter.— —Cream  qf  lime,  that  part 
of  lime  which,  after  being  dissolved  in  its 
caustic  sute,  separates  nom  the  water  in 

the  mild  state  of  chalk  or  limestone. 

Cream  ef  tartar,  the  common  white  tartar 
freed ftom  its  impurities:  the crystalized 
mpertartrate  of  potash. 

CRE'ANCE,  in  falconry,  a  fine  small 
line,  fisstened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she 
is  first  lured. 

CREATION,  the  act  of  causing  to  exist, 
or  of  shaping  and  organizing  matter  so  as 
to  form  new  beings;  as  the  creation  of 
man  and  other  animals,  of  plants,  minerals, 
Ac ASMo,  the  act  of  investing  with  a 


new  character ;  as,  the  ereafjon  of  peers  by 
the  sovereign. 

CREDEN'DA,  in  theology,  things  to  be 
believed ;  articles  of  faith ;  distinguished 
from  aaeHda,  or  practical  duties. 

CREDENTIALS,  that  which  gives  a 
title  or  claim  to  confidence;  as  the  letters 
of  commendation  and  power  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  public  minister,  by  the 
prince  that  sends  him  to  a  foreign  court. 

CREDIT,  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the 
mind  on  the  truth  of  something  said  at 
done. ^In  a  commercial  sense,  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  on  trust  in  confidence  of  Ai- 
ture  payment.  The  seller  believes  in  the 
solvency  and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and 
delivelrs  his  goods  to  him  in  confidence  of 
it;  or  he  delivers  them  on  the  credit  or 
reputation  of  his  customer.  It  has  been 
said,  and,  we  believe,  with  much  truth,  that 
credit  with  shopkeepers  has  become  so 
universal)  that  seven-tenths  of  the  commu- 
nitjr  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  antici- 
pating their  incomes :  and  there  is  hardly 
One  so  bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune 
as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocers,  baket^  but- 
chers, tailors,  Ac,  ready  to  fiimish  him  upon 
credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  respectively  deal.  This  facility  of  ob- 
taining credit  is  productive  of  very  perni- 
cious results.  The  system  tempts  very 
many,  and  sometimes  even  the  most  con- 
sideirate  individuals,  to  Indulge  in  expenses 
beyond  their  means;  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  frni^iil  source  of  bankruptcy,  insol- 
vency, and  bad  foith.  To  guarantee  them- 
selves firom  the  extraordinary  risk  to  which 
such  proceedings  expose  them,  tradesmen 
are  obliged  to  advance  the  i^riee  of  their 
goods  to  a  most  exorbitant  height ;  so  that 
those  who  are  able  and  who  really  mean 
to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  are,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of 
insolvents  and  swindlers  maintained  by 
the  present  system. Credit,  in  book- 
keeping, the  side  of  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered:  opposed  to  debit; 
thus  we  say,  the  credit  or  debit  side ;  or 

Sut  that  sum  to  his  credit. ^The  confi- 
ence  which  men  entertain  in  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  a  nation,  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors,  is  called 
public  credit.— —Letter*  ef  credit,  letters 
given  by  merchants  to  persons  whom  tiiey 
can  trust  to  draw  money  firom  their  corres- 
pondents. 

C  REED,  a  summarv  Of  belief,  (fW>m  credo, 
I  believe) ;  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  as  th«  Apoitlefe  Creed, 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  fte. 

CREEK,  that  part  of  a  havbn  or  small 
channel  running  from  the  siea,  where  goods 
are  landed. 

CRE'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  furnished 
with  continuous  indentings,  neither  in- 
clining towards  the  point  no^  base. 

When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  feiit  into  veiy 
minute  notches,  the  word  crenuXate  is  useo. 

CREIIifOR,  in  chemistry,  the  cream,  or 
that  which  floats  on  the  top  of  a  liqtud; 
and  is  skimmed  off. 
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CREM(yNA,  in  mnric.  an  appellation 
tar  the  tuperior  aort  of  violuu,  wmcli  were 
oiixinallr  made  at  Cremona. 

CRBNOPHTLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  ma- 
gistrate at  Athena,  wbo  had  the  inapeciion 
of  fountains. 

CREPUNDIA  in  antiqnity,  a  term  used 
to  express  such  things  as  were  worn  as  or- 
naments bv  children,  as  rings,  jewels,  ftc.» 
which  mignt  serve  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwaros  might  be  recognized,  ot  as  an 
inducement  for  .others  to  take  charge  of 

CREPirATION,  the  crackling  noise 
made  by  some  salts  dnriiig  the  pioiiess  of 
calcination. 

CREPUS'CULUM  or  CBsruacu,  the 
twilight,  which  begin!  and  ends  when  thie 
son  IS  18  degrees  below  the  horison.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

CRESCEN'DO,  in  mnsit^  an  Italian 
term  for  the  ipadual  swelling  of  the  notes 
over  which  it  u  placed* 

CRES'CENT,  the  inihreasing  or  neW 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a  curring  rim  of  h^htj^termi' 
na^*      *        '  "        '  ~.     ~.    .  •  jj 
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water-cresses,  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad, 
and  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  They  grow  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  and  other  moist  places. 

CREST,  the  plume  of  feathers  or  other 
material  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet. 
The  crest  is  consiaered  a  greater  criteriotk 
of  generally,  and 
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below  the  surface  of  the  subsunees  en- 
{H^ved,  and  thus  stands  opposed  to  relieve, 
implying  the  prominence  of  the  lines  and 
figures  which  appear  above  the  iurface. 

CRIB'RIFORM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  laminc  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  Olfactory 
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CRETINISM,  a  peculiar  endeniie  dis- 
ease, common  in  some  parts  of  Switkerlaild 
and  in  some  other  mduntkitt  districts.  It 
makes  a  close  approach  to  rickets  in  its 

Ieneral  symptoms,  bttt  differs  in  the  ten- 
ency  to  that  peculiar  enlamment  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  called  by  ihe  French  ^ttre, 
and  bv  us  Derbyshire-iieck,  and  in  the 
mental  imbecUitr  ilrbich  accompanies  it 
from  the  first.  The  individuals  so  affected 
with  this  disease  are  called  cretins. 

CRBUX,  a  French  term  used  in  sculp- 
tme,  where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut 


CRICOI'DES.  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of 
the  laryni^  called  also  the  annular  car- 
tilage; 

CRIME,  the  transgression  of  a  law, 
either  natural  or  dirine,  ciril  or  ecclesiastic. 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  crimes 
are  understood  to  be  offeniies  against  so- 
cietv  or  morals,  as  for  as  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  To  this  we  may  add,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  words 
often  esteemed  synonymous^  that  actions 
coiitrary  to  the  precepts  of  telinon  are 
called  tins;  actions  contrary  to  the  prin- 
cipled of  morals  are  called  vices;  ana  ae- 
tibns,  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  are 
ealled  erime*.       

CRITCH'TONITE,  a  mineral,  occurring 
iii  primitive  rocks  with  octahedrite.  It  is 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  and  erystalises  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids. 

CRIN'GLE,  in  marine  language,  a  hole 
in  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn 
up  to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by  the 

bow-line-Dridles. Iron  eringltt,  or  kank9, 

are  open  rings  running  on  the  stays,  to 
which  the  heads  of  the  stay-sails  are  made 
ftst. 

CRI'SIS,  in  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  is  a  sudden  change,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  indicative  of  recovery 
or  death.  In  its  more  general  sense,  it  de- 
notes that  stage  of  a  disorder  from  which 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  termi- 
nation. At  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  the 
disease  appears  to  take  a  more  riolent  cha- 
racter. Ir  the  change  is  for  the  better,  the 
violent  symptoms  cease  with  a  copious  per- 
spiration, or  some  other  discharge  from  the 
system.  After  a  salutary  crisis,  the  patient 
feels  himself  relieved,  and  the  dangerous 

symptoms  cease. By  a  eritit  is   also 

meant  the  point  of  time  when  an  affair  is 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  soon  termi- 
nate or  suffier  a  material  change. 

CRISP,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
folded  over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which 
are  always  serrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated. 
Oi«pa<iire  is  the  state  of  its  being  curled. 
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CRISTATE,  or  CRISTATED.  a  bote- 


Bk»l  epithet  fyr  havii^  an  appenda^  like 
'   *■  'hers  and  nam 

.    ijeatah"   " 
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a  toft  or  cmt,  as  some  antherB  and  flowers. 
CBITB'EION,  any  established  rale,  prin- 
"  -    -       ••  •      taken  as  a 


ctple,  or  Ihet,  which  may 
standard  to  judge  by,  and  by  which  a  cor- 
rect Jadgment  may  be  formed. 

C RITH  OMANCT,  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  the  dough  of  cakes,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victima,  in  ancient 


CRITIC,  a  person  wbo^  acoording  to  the 
established  nifes  of  his  art,  is  capable  of 
Jud^g  with  propriety  of  any  literary  com- 
position, or  work  of  art,  particularly  of  such 
as  are  denominated  the  Fine  Arts.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  within  the  province 
of  a  critic,  that  he  should  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  obscure,  to  supply  what  is  defec- 
tive^ to  amend  what  is  erroneous,  and  to 
reconcile  the  discrjcpancies  he  may  meet 
with  between  different  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  subject  under  review. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judgmg  with 
propriety  concerning  any  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  of  giving  the  result  of  that 
judgment  to  the  public  vrith  candour. 

CRITI'QUE,  a  skilfhl  examination  of  the 
merits  of  a  performance^  with  remarks  on 
its  beauties  and  fjsnlts. 

CRO'CEOUS,  resembliiv  salfron. 

CROCODILE,  in  soology,  a  large  and 
fnrociotts  animal  of  the  genus  loeerte.  It 
i»  amphibious,  has  a  naked  body,  with  four 
feet  and  a  tail,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
large  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lays  its 
«ggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 

(JRO'CUS,  in  chemistry,  a  metal  calcin- 
ed to  a  red  or  deep  yeUow  colour. ^In 

botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  8  Triandria, 
(Nrder  1  Mvnoffyuia, 

CEOIS'ES,  m  English  antiquity,  pilgrims 
bound  for  this  Holy  lisnd,  or  such  as  had 
been  there;  so  called  from  a  badge  they 
wore  in  imitatipon  of  a  cross.  The  kni^ts 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims,  were 
■■'*"'  id  so  w< 


particularljr  culed  eruUttf  and  so  were  all 
those  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
whok  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  iL  Richard  I. 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  cnMW  *ig- 
mmtit  that  is,  devoted  for  the  recovery  of  Pa- 


. Caoss,  the  ensign  of  the  Chris- 
religion;  and  hence,  flguratively,  the 
religion  itselfl  Also,  a  monument  with  a 
cross  upon  it  to  excite  devotion,  such  as 

were  ancientlv  set  up  in  market  places. 

In  theologv,  the  doctrine  of  Chnsf  s  suffer- 
ings and  of  the  atonement.—— Osm,  in  he- 
raldry, the  most  ancient  and  the  noblest  of 
all  the  honourable  ordinaries,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  two  ho- 
rixontal  lines,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles  in  the  figure  of  a  cross. 

CROSS'-BILL,  in  ornithology,  the  eloaia 
twrviroHrm,  a  bird  so  called  because  the 
mandibles  of  its  beak  cross  each  other. 

CROSS'- BOW,  a  missive  weapon  formerly 
much  used,  which  was  strung  and  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  Ac 

CROSS'LET,  in  heraldry,  a  little  or  dimi- 
nutive cross:  the  shield  is  frequently  seen 
covered  with  crosslets.  Also,  fesses  and 
other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or  ac- 
companied with  crosslets. 

CROSS'-EXAMINATION,  in  law.  a  close 
and  rind  examination  of  a  vntness  by  the 
eounsd  of  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of 
cross  questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT,  a  bullet  with  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  standing 
Out  a  few  inches  on  each  side;  used  in 
Baval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy's  rig- 


*^R 


R088-CUTSAW,  a  saw  for  cutting 
tfabber  crosswise, 

CROSS'-STAFF,  an  instrument  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

CROSS'-STONE,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  called  also  harpMttont,  occur- 
ing  in  double  and  single  crystals. 

CROSS'-TREBS,  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
■hip,  supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle- 
trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts, 
to  sustain  that  which  is  above,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  tap-gallant  shrouds. 

CROTCH'ET,  in  music,  half  a  minim. 
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CROTON  OILk  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  roedica, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an  East  In- 
dian plant.  It  is  so  strongly  purgative,  that 
one  drop  is  a  frdl  dose,  and  half  a  drop  will 
sometimes  produce  a  powerfol  effect.  In 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  physician  it  is 
of  great  value,  but  it  is  so  extremely  active 
thM  it  should  never  be  used  without  the 
l^reatest  caution. 

CROUP,  in  medicine,  the  disease  called 
eynanehe  trackeoli*,  tea  affection  of  the 
throat,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse,  difficult 
respiration.  It  mostly  attacks  young  chil- 
dren, who  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  a  Grouping  noise. 
The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
genend  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently more  prevalent  in  winter  and 
spring  than  in  the  summer. 

C]Eu)Q[PADE,  in  the  manej^,  a  leap  in 
which  thh  horse  pulls  up  his  hmd  legs,  as  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CROTALUS,  the  rattlesnake,  a  genu 


CBOMTiBCH,  in  British  antiquity,  large, 
broad,  lat  stones  raised  upon  other  stones 
set  up  to  support  them.  They  are  common 
in  Ani^esea,  and  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  druidical  altars. 

CROSS,  in  antiquity,  an  itistrument  of 
ancient  vengeance,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  timber,  crossing  each  other,  either  m  the 
finrm  (tf  a  T  or  an  X.  Hiat  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  is  represented  on  coins 
and  other  monuments  to  have  been  of  the 
former  kind.  This  punishment  was  only 
inflicted  on  male&ctors  and  slaves,  and  was 
thence  called  servile  tuppUeiiun.  The  most 
usual  method  was  to  nail  the  criminal's 
hands  and  feet  to  this  gibbet,  in  an  erect 
posture;  thou^  thero  are  instances  of 
diminau  so  nailed  with  their  head  down- 
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serpents,  furmshed  with  poisonous  fangs. 
The  serpents  of  this  family  seldom  bite  ex- 
cept when  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey.  The  rattle  consists  of 
hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent 
bones,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the 
shape  of  the  human  o«  taerum:  the  tip  of 
every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it ;  by  which  contrivance 
they  have  not  only  a  moveable  coherence, 
but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a  more  multi- 
plied sound,  each  bone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  each  reptile  is 
various,  firom  five  to  fortv.  The  poisonous 
secretion  is  discharged  nrom  the  fangs  of 
the  dog  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without  the 
upper  jaws,  after  the  manner  of  the  viper ; 
and  after  the  first  time  the  animal  seems 
progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
till  It  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a  re- 
spite of  some  hours. 

CROUT,  KROUT,  or  SOUR-CEOUT,  is 
cabbage  chopped  fine,  and  pickled.  It  is 
made  by  placing  chopped  cabbage  in  layers 
in  a  barrel,  with  salt  and  carraway  seeds 
sprinkled  between  the  layers,  then  pressing 
it  down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efficacious  preservative  against  the  scur- 
vy, and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  navy. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  Cor- 
vu»,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour. 
The  crow  is  a  voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 
carrion,  |^ain,  &c. Scare-crow,  the  black 

2^ ..u : — I  g„(j  ,g^  jgj^^ 
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1  the  art  of  war,  an 
lu  four  points,  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  passes  where  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  are  expected.     TSee  CaltropJ] 

CROWN,  an  ornamental  oadge  of  reg^ 
power,  worn   on  the   head   by   sovereign 

princes. ^The  top  of  the  head;  also  the 

top  of  any  elevated  object. In  architec- 
ture, the  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice. 

Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 

rose  diamond.— —Au  English  silver  coin,  of 

the  value  of  five  shillings. ^In  botauyj  an 

appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed,  which  serves 
to  hear  it  in  the  wind.— ^Among  the  vari- 
ous crowns  and  wreaths  in  use  among;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  following: 
Corona  aurta  (the  golden  crown) ;  the  re- 
ward of  remarkable  bravery.  Corona  ea*- 
trentu;  given  to  him  who  first  entered  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  Corona  ehnea;  one  of 
the  highest  military  rewaida :  it  was  given 
to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citicen. 


Corona  conviviali*:  the  wreath  worn  at 
feasts.  Corona  nturaU* ;  given  by  the  ge- 
neral to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the 
enemy's  wall.  Corona  navalia;  given  to 
him  who  first  boarded  and  took  an  enemy's 
vessel :  it  was  next  in  rank  to  the  dvic 
crown.  Corona  nuptialia;  acrownorvrreath 
worn  by  brides.  Corona  obtidionati*;  a 
reward  given  to  him  who  delivered  a  be- 
sieged tovra,  or  a  blockaded  army.  It  was 
one  of  the  highest  military  honours,  and 
very  seldom  obtained.  Corona  triumpkalit ; 
a  wreath  of  laurel  which  was  given  by  the 
army  to  the  impcrator,  who  wore  it  on  his 
head  at  the  celebration  of  his  triumph. 

CROWN-GLASS,  the  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  FritiUaria,  having  a  beautiful  flower. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL,  a  beauti 
ful  species  of  VoUta,  the  head  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  series  of  sharp-pointed 
tubercles,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  crown : 
it  has  also  two  broad  and  very  beautiful 
zones  running  round  it. 

CROWN'-OFFICE,  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  the 
attorney-general  exhibits  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'-POST,  in  buUding,  a  post 
wMch  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  principal  rafters. 

CROWN'-WHEEL,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  in  a  watch,  and  which  drives 
the  balance. 

CROWN'.WORK,in  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 
It  is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROTL'STONE,  in  minerah>gy,  crys- 
talized  cauk. 

CRU'CIAL,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
transverse,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  as, 
a  encial  incision. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  vessel  or  melting-pot, 
made  of  clay,  and  so  tempered  and  baked 
as  to  endure  the  greatest  fire.  It  is  used  in 
chemical  operations,  and  b^  workers  in 
gold  and  silver.  Silver,  plauna,  and  iron 
are  also  used. occasionally  as  crucibles. 

CRUCIFIX'ION,  the  act  or  pumsh- 
ment  of  putting  to  death  by  nailing  or  &s- 
tening  a  person  to  a  cmeijbc,  or  cross. 

CRU'ClFOEM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
flowers  consisting  of  four  petals  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU'DITT,  among  physicians,  is  ap- 
plied to  undigested  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  to  humours  in  the  body  which  are 
unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
sion ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISER,  a  small  armed  vessd  that 
safls  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  its  own  nation,  or 
for  plunder. 

CRUPELLA'RII,  in  antiquity,  nobility 
among  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  a 
comsfete  harness  of  steeL 

CRU'OB,  sometimes  signifies  the  blood 
in  general;    sometimes   only  the  venous 
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blood ;  and  at  othen,  extraTattted  or  coajp* 
lated  blood;  but  the  word  U  most  fre- 
quently uaed  for  the  red  globules  of  blood, 
in  dutinction  from  the  limpid  or  seroai  part. 
CBUSA'DES,  the  name  by  which  the 
wars  or  military  expeditions  were  distin- 
guiahed,  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Chria- 
tian  nations  of  the  West,  from  the  end  of 
the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  for 
theoonqnest  of  Palestine.  They  were  called 
*es,  because  all  the  warriors  fought 

the  banner  ci  the  erou,  and  wore 

that  emblem  on  their  clothes.  The  Chris- 
tiana had  long  grieved  that  the  Holy  Land, 
where  Jesus  had  liTcd*  taught,  and  died  for 
mankind,  where  pious  pilgrims  resorted  to 
pour  out  their  sorrows,  and  ask  for  aid  from 
abore  at  the  tomb  of  their  Sarionr,  should 
be  in  the  power  of  unbeUerers.  The  dawn 
of  cirilixation  and  mental  cultivation  had 
jnat  commenced.  They  were  at  that  pe- 
riod in  a  state  to  receive  a  strong  religious 
excitement ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  burned 
within  them;  and  their  imaginations  were 
also  easily  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
lidies  of  the  East.   The  Pope  considered 


the  invasion  cMf  Asia  as  the  means  of  pi 
moting  Christianity  amongst  the  infide  , 
of  winning  whole  nations  to  the  bosom 


of  the  church ;  monarchs~  expected  rictory 
and  increaae  ot  dominion  (.and  their  sub- 
jects were  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
slorioua  cause  I  Tet  army  after  army  was 
destroyed  ;  and  though  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories served  to  exhibit  the  soldiers  of 
Christendom  as  heroes  of  a  valorous  age, 
and  the  holy  city  of  Jeruaalem  was  more 
than  once  under  their  dominion,  the  Chris- 
tian empire  on  the  rontinent  of  Asia  was 
eventually  overthrown,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Mamelukes  and  Sultans  established. 
But  by  means  of  these  joint  enterprises, 
the  European  nations  became  more  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  feudal  tyranny  was 
vreakened ;  a  commercial  intercourse  took 
place  throughout  Europe,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  wealth  of  the  cities;  the 
human  mind  expanded ;  and  a  number  of 
arts  and  sciences,  till  then  unknown  by  the 
western  nations,  was  introduced. 

CRU'BALk  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  artoy  which  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  entra,  or  len,  and  to  the  vein  by 
which  this  blooa  returns  towards  the 
heart. 

CRUSTA'CEA,  or  Cbvsta'cbovs  Fish, 
are  those  covered  with  shells,  consisting  of 


jmnted  pieees  or  scides,  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  Ac  These  are  generally  softer 
than  the  shells  of  the  testaceous  fi^ 
which  consist  of  a  single  piece,  and  com- 
monly thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
former,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  scallop, 
cockle,  Ac  Theenutaeea  consist  almost 
entirdy  of  the  three  tribes,  vis.  eaneer, 
•aueiM,  and  monoeubu. 

CBUSTAL'OGT,  that  part  of  loology 
which  treau  of  cmstaceous  animals,  ar- 
ranging them  in  orders,  tribes,  and  families, 
ana  describing  their  fbrms  and  habits. 

CRU'TSHAGE,  a  ftsh  of  the  shark  kind, 
having  a  triangular  head  and  mouth. 


SL 


CRY'OLITE.  in  mineralogy,  a  fluate  of 
soda  and  alumine,  of  a  white  or  yellowish 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  of  a  foli- 
ated structure.    It  is  found  in  Greenland. 

CRYOPH'OBUS,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  relation  betwecu  evaporation 
at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of 
cold. 

CRTPT,  a  subterranean  chapel  or  ora- 

^lgf-. 1*  — j-_  ^  church  for  the 

int 

(  S4th    class   of 

pla  lystem;   compre- 

nei  tification  is  con- 

cea  as  ferns,  mosses, 

liv<  is. 

<  e  art  of  writing  in 
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of  stone  of  the 
to  the  siliceous 
»«,  ^^.^^.itti  drcamstance 
has  interrupted  the  crystalixation  (for  it 
must  once  have  been  in  a  soft  state),  it  is 
always  of  an  hexagonal  or  six-sided  angular 
form,  pointed  at  both  enda.  This  descrip- 
tion of  crystal  is  commonly  termed  rock 
cryataU Cbtstai.,  in  chemistry  and  mi- 
neralogy, an  inorgsjiic  body,  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  ter- 
minated by  a  certain  number  of  plane  and 
smooth  sumces:  or  a  aalt  which  assumes  a 
regtdar  and   solid   form,  on  the  gradual 

cooling  of  the  solution. Cryatal  Glat*,  a 

factitious  crv8tal,'more  perfect  in  its  com- 
position ana  manufacture  than  common 
{flass.  It  is  frequently  cut;  and  vases, 
ttstres,  and  other  ornaments  are  made  of 

it. Iceland  Cryttal,  a  variety  of  calca* 

reous  spar,  or  crystalized  carbonate  of 
lime,  brom^ht  from  Iceland,  which  is  re- 
markable for  ita  double  refraction. 

CRT8TALINE,  transparent  and  pure, 

resembling  crystaL (hyataline  Heavent, 

in  andent  astronomy,  two  spheres  imagined 
between  the  primum  mobiCe  and  the  firma- 
ment, in  the  Ptolemaic  svstem. Cryt- 

taline  Humour,  (of  the  eye),  a  very  white, 
transparent,  firm  substance  adapted  like 
a  glass  lens,  to  converge  rays  of^  light  si- 
tuated behind  the  iris,  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mourof  theeye. 

CRTS'TALITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
given  to  whinston^  cooled  slowly  after 
fusion. 

CRTSTALIZA'TION,  the  act  or  process 
of  redudng  any  aalt  into  a  regular  form  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  menstruum,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  until  it  shoots  into  the  bodies  called 
crystals.  This  process  is  the  effect  of  re- 
frigeration, or  evaporation. 

CRYSTALOG'RAPHY,  the  doctrine  or 
sdence  of  crystalixation,  teaching  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  process,  the  forms  which  crys- 
tala  assume,  &c. 

CU'BATURE,  in  geometry,  the  finding 
exactly  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a 
body. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  regular  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  souare  and  equal  aides, 
and  containing  equal  angles.  The  solidity  of 
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any  cube  is  found  by  multiplying  the  bu- 
perflcial  area  of  one  of  the  Bides  by  the 
height.— ^Caiie  Number,  in  arithmetic, 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  square  number  by  its  root;  thua, 
64  nd  arises  by  multi- 

ply I,  by  the  root  4.— — 

Cm  tube  number;  thus 

3ii  of  27. 

(  the  firnit  of  the 

than  pepper,  good 


i  tnan  pep] 
ttomacn,  1 


and  aro- 
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(  L,  having  the  fbrm 

of  I  e  ooutained  within 

acuuv.  xiiwa,  «  (,-»»•<;  lioot  of  wBtcT  is  the 
water  that  may  be  contained  mitliin  six 
equal  sidcB,  each  a  foot  square. 

CU'BlT,an  ancient  measure,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Among  diffe- 
rent  nations  the  length  of  the  cubit  differed. 
The  English  was  18  inches,  the  Roman 
rather  less,  and  the  cubit  <rfthe  Scriptures 
is  supposed  to  have  been  22  inches. 

CU'BITANS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  two  muaclcB  of  the  waist,  one  of  which, 
called  the  ear/enuw,  Benres  to  extend  the 
wrist;  and  the  other,  the  tatenuM,  to 
bend  it. 

CU'SITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
The  cubitus,  n>r  the  sake  of  the  more  easy 
and  varied  motion,  is  composed  of  a  binary 
number  of  bones,  called  the  eubitu$,  or  ulna, 
and  the  radiu*.  The  situation  of  the  ulna 
is  interior,  its  leneth  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  radius,  and  has  a  motion  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  epithet  cubital  is  ac- 
cordingly  used;  as,  the  cubital  nerve,  ar- 
'     ',  or  muscle. 

UCK'OO-SPITTLE,  a  white  firoth  or 
spume  ver^  common  on  many  plants  in  the 
spring,  wmch  forms  the  nidus  of  a  sort  of 

CUCU'BALVS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
10  Decandria,  ordier  3  IVt^irNta.  The  spe* 
des  are  mostly  i>erenmals,  and  coDSiBt  of 
the  various  campions. 

CU'CULUS,  or  CocKOo,a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Pica.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  first 
week  of  JuIt.  To  this  shortness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  to 
yield,  omithologisto  attribute  the  motive 
for  this  singular  arrangement  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ;  for  by  means  of  this  re- 
source, cuckoo's  eggs  are  laid  in  an  abun- 
dance that  could  not  be  effected  if  the  bird 
was  to  sit  herselC 

CU'CUMBEB,  the  name  of  aplant  and 
its  firuit,  of  the  genus  Cmcmikm.  The  flower 
is  jreUow  and  bell-shaped ;  and  the  stalks 
trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their 
creepers.  The  fruit  is  cold,  watery,  and  by 
many  thousht  unwholesome. 

Cu'CUMIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  21 


Monoeeia,  orAtst 'XO  Sjfngeneria,  This  genus 
comprehends  all  animals  with  herbaceous 
scandent  atems,  as  the  gourd,  cucumber, 
and  melon. 

CU'CUBBIT,  a  chemical  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd.  It  is  used  in  dutillation : 
and  with  its  head  and  cover,  constitute* 
the  alembic 

CUCUBBITA'CEiB,  one  <rf  Linnaeus's 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending 
those  which  resemble  the  gourd,   as  the 

cucumber,   melon,  pumpkii^   Ac. ^The 

epithet  cueurbitaetou*  is  accordingly  given 
to  any  firuit  resembling  a  gourd. 

CUD,  the  food  wmch  ruminating  ani- 
mals chew  overi^gain ;  firom  whence,  to 
chew  the  cud,  signifies,  to  ponder,  think,  tx 


ruminate  upon  a  thing. 

CUD'DY,  in  large  ships,  a  place  lying 
between  the  captain-lieutenant's  cabin,  and 


the  quarter-deck,  under  the  poop.  It  is 
divided  into  partitions  for  the  master  and 
other  ofBcera.  Also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or 
cook-room,  in  the  fore-part  or  near  the 
stem  of  a  lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUE,  the  last  words  <rfa  speech,  which 
a  player,  who  is  to  answer,  catches  and  re- 
gards as  an  intimation  to  bearin.  Also,  a 
hint  given  to  him  of  what  ana  when  he  is 
to  speak. 

CUIRASS',  apiece  of  defiensive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hardened,  and  co- 
vering the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 
——Cuiraeeiere,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
a  cuirass.  In  former  times  cuirasses  were 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
used in  England  about  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  The  lance  havings  of  late  years,  again 
been  introduced,  the  cuirass  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  European  cavalry. 

CUL  DE  LAMP,  in  architecture  a  term 
used  for  several  deoorationaf  in  vaolta  and 
ceilinga. 

CrULDEES,  in  church-history,  an  order 
of  prieata,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for  the 
religioua  exerdaes  or  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
CMWore*    Dei.    After   having   exercised   a 
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CUL'LIAGE,  abarbaroua  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lorda  of  manors  an- 
ciently  assumed  a  right  to  the  first  night  of 
their  vassals'  brides. 

CULM,  in  botany,  the  stalker  stem  of 
com  or  grasses,  UBuially  Jointed  and  hollow. 
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— — Alao>  a  species  of  fossil  coal,  found  in 
amall  masses,  diffirolt  to  be  ignited,  and 
bamine  with  little  flame,  but  producing 
an  unpIeasBnt  smelL 

CULMirEBOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  a  smooth  jointed 
stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint 
wrapped  about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  seeds  contained  m 
chaffy  husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  ftc 

CULMINATION,  in  astronomy,  the 
passing  of  any  heavenlT  body  over  the  me. 
ridian,  or  its  greatest  altitude  for  the  day. 
Hence  culmination  is  used,  metaphorically, 
for  the  condition  of  any  person  or  thing 
arrived  at  the  most  brilliant  or  important 
point  ot  its  pron«ss. 

CULMIN'E^,  the  26th  of  the  Linnaean 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  the 


CUL'PBIT,    in  law,  a  word  applied  in 
court  to  one  who  is  indicted  for  a  criminal 


CULTIVATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
art  and  practice  of  tilling  and  preparing 
land  for  crops;  but  it  means  also  the 
study,  care,  and  practice  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  talents  and  the  improve- 
ment ot  our  minds. 

CULTEBIN,  a  long  slender  piece  of 
ordnance,  serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great 


CULTERTAILED,  in  ship-building,  the 
fkstening  one  timber  into  another  oy  a 
dove-tailed  joint. 

CUMA'NA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  tree 
resembling  the. mulberry,  both  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  has 


CUBfBULU,  in  botany,  a  high  tree 
growing  in  Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is 
said  to  be  useful  as  a  decoction  in  certain 
febrile  diseases. 

CU'MEBUM,  in  antiquity,  a  large  co- 
vered basket,  used  at  weddings  for  carrying 
the  household  stuH^  &c.  belonging  to  the 
bride. 

CUMITHTM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
PentandriOf  order  2  Digynia.  The  only 
species  ia  the  CiuBtKKa*  eyminuwi,  an 
annuaL 

CUMHaN-SEED,  a  long,  slender  seed, 
of  a  rough  texture,  unctuous  when  bruised, 
of  a  strong  smell,  and  a  pungent  taste. 

CU'MULUS,  a  \ux^t  cloud,  flat  at  the 
base,  and  rounded  in  its  up^r  ]iarts. 

CU'NBUS,  the  wedge,  in  mechanics. 
'—Cuntu*,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of 
infhntry,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Also,  the  seats  and  benches  on 
which  the  spectators  sat  in  a  theatre, 
which  were  narrow  near  the  stage,  and 
broad  behind. Cimeiw,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  kind  of  fossil  mussel-shells,  vrith 
one  side  much  lonarer  than  the  other,  and 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  many  parts  of 
the  kinsdom. 

CU'NBIFORM,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  resembles  a  wedge;  as,  in  bo- 
tanr,  a  cuneiform  leaf. 

CUP3EAREB,  an  officer  of  the  king's 


household,  who  was  formerly  an  attendant 
at  a  feast. 

CU'PEL,  a  shallow  chemical  vessel  made 
of  earth,  ashes,  or  ournt  bones,  in  which 
assay-masters  try  metals.  It  retains  them 
while  in  a  metallic  state,  but  when  clumged 
by  fire  into  a  fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them. 

CU'POLA,  in  architecture,  a  roof  or 
vault  rising  in  a  circular  form,  otherwise 
called  the  tholu*  or  dome.  The  ancients 
constructed  their  cupolas  of  stone;  the 
modems,  of  timber,  covered  with  lead  or 
copper.  The  finest  cupola,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Among  some  of  the  handsomest  modem 
cupolas,  is  that  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
St.  Peter's  at  Home,  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's,  London. 

CUFPIN6,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of 
applying  the  cupping-glass  with  scarifica- 
tors, for  the  purpose  ofdrawing  away  blood 
or  humours. Cupping  glaaa,  a  glass  ves- 
sel like  a  cup,  to  be  applied  to  the  skin 
before  and  after  scarification,  for  drawing 
blood. 

CU'PREOUS,  resembling  copper,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities. 

CUPRES'SUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  the  horuuintal  cypress,  which  is  the  com- 
mon timber  in  some  pa^  of  the  Levant, 
and  is  said  to  resist  tne  worm,  the  moth, 
and  putrefaction.  The  Athenians  used  to 
bury  their  dead  in  coffins  of  cjrpress,  and 
the  mummy  chests  brought  with  those 
bodies  out  of  Egypt  are  made  of  cypress 
wood. 

CUPBIFEBOUS,  producing  or  affording 
copper ;  as,  cupriferous  silver. 

CU'BATE,  an  officiating,  but  unbene- 
ficed clergyman,  who  performs  the  duty  of 
a  church,  and'  receives  a  salary  Qtom  the 
incumbent  of  the  living. 

CUBA'TOB,  among  civilians,  a  person 
regularly  appointed  to  manage  the  aflairs 
of  minors,  or  persons  mad,  deaf,  dumb, 
&c.  There  are  also  curators  for  the  estate 
of  debtors,  and  of  persons  dying  without 

heirs. Among  the  Romans,  a  trustee  of 

the  aflairs  and  interests  of  a  person  eman- 
cipated or  interdicted. 

CURCU'LIO,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects,  which  infest  granaries  and  live 
upon  the  grain. 

CURCU'MA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 

called  Turmeric. ^A  genus  of  plants  in 

the  Linnaean  system,  class  1  Monandria, 
order  1  Monogynia. 

CUR'PEW,  a  law  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
Sueror,  that  all  people  should  put  out  their 
re  and  lights  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  word  is  derived  firomthfe 
French  eowBre-feu. 

■  CUTIIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain 
division,  or  portion  of  a  tribe.  Romulus 
divided  the  people  into  thirty  curia,  or 
wards  ;  and  there  were  ton  in  every  tribe, 
that  each  might  keep  the  ceremonies  of 
their  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  the  temple, 
or  holy  place,  appointed  for  every  curia. 
The  priest  of  the  curia  was  called  cwrw. 
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— — Cdbia,  in  law,  signifiei  generally  a 
court,  but  it  was  taken  particularly  for  the 
assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  &c.  of  the 
realm,caUed  $oleMnis9»ria,  euriajmbliea,Sx. 

CUR'LEW,  an  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Beolopaa,  and  the  grallic  order.  It  is  of 
an  ash  colour  diverMfied  with  black ;  fre- 
quenu  the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  retires  to  the  mountains.  There  is 
also  another  bird  so  called,  which  is  larger 
than  a  partridge,  and  frequents  the  corn- 
fields in  Spain. 

CUB'RANT,  the  fruit  of  a  weU-known 
shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  ilt6e«.  There 
are  manr  varieties  red,  white,  and  black. 
A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from 
the  Levant,  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CUE'RENCT,  in  commerce,  bank-notes 
or  other  paper-money  issued  by  authority, 
and  which  are  continually  passing  current 
for  coin. 

CUR'RENTS,  in  navigation,  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course,  and  submit 
to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
current.  The  causes  of  currents  are  very 
numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  an  internal  impulse ;  by  a  difference 
of  heat  and  saltness ;  oy  the  inequality  of 
evaporation  in  different  latitudes;  and  by 
the  change  in  the  pressure  at  different 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  cold  strata,  which  have  been 
met  with  at  great  depths  in  low  latitudes, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  low  current,  which 
runs  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  proves 
likewise,  that  saline  substances  are  distri- 
buted  in  the  ocean,  in  a  manner  not  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  produced  by  different  tem- 
peratures.—It  is  well  known  also  that 
there  are  different  cwrrentt  qfair. 

CUR'RTING,  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
tJie  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness-maker, 
Ac.,  by  giving  them  the  necessary  smooth* 
ness,  lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness.  The 
person  workine  at,  or  canTing  on  this 
business  is  called  a  currier. 

CUR'SITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  chanceiT,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  orinnal  writs. 

CURTAIN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  cloth 
hanging  round  a  beiC  or  at  a  window,  which 
may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside 
at  pleasure.  Also,  a  cloth-hanging  used  in 
theatres,  to  conceal   the  stage  from  the 

spectators. In  fortification,  the  emrtain 

is  that  part  of  the  rampart  whidi  is  be- 
tween the  fianks  of  two  bastions,  bordered 
with  a  parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fijre  on  the  covered  way  and  into 

CUBTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  inter- 
val between  a  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun  and  the  curtate  distance.  The  eurtmte 
dittaniet  is  the  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  to  that  point,  where  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ediptie. 

CU'RULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  chair,  or  stool,  adorned  with  ivory, 
wherein  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  had 


a  right  to  sit.  The  cumle  magistrates  were 
the  cdiles,  the  prstors,  censors,  and  con- 
suls.  This  chaur  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name. 

CURTATURE  itT  a  Um,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bendinc  or  flexure,  by  whidi 
it  becomes  a  curve  of  such  and  sudi  peca- 

ir  properties. 

CUITVET,  in  horsemanshi]^,  a  particular 

ap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both  Us 
and  as 


leap 

fore  legs  at  once. 


E>  e()ually  advanced,  a 
falling,  ne  raises  his 


his  fore  legs  are  falling, 

legs,  so  tnat  all  his  legs  are  from  the 

ground  at  once. 

CUSP,  in  geometry,  the  point  or  comer 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  '  " 

and  there  terminating.^— -In  as' 
term  for  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

CUSPIDATE,  or  CUSPIDATED,  a 
term  in  botany,  for  a  leaf^  ftc  having  a 
sharp  enc^  like  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point. 

CUS-TARD-APPLB,  in  botany,  amedes 
ot  Anmona,  growing  in  the  West  utdies, 
whose  fruit  is  of  the  siseofateBBwball,of 
an  orange  colour,  containing  a  ydlowiah 
pulp  of  tne  consistence  of  custard. 

CUSTOM,  in  law.  long  established  prac- 
tice or  usag^  whioi  ctmstitutes  the  un- 
written law,  and  long  eonsent  to  which 
gives  it  authori^. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the 
duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the 
king  upon  merchandise  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  which  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes. 

CUSTOS  ROTULOHUM,  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  usually  a  nobleman, 
and  always  a  justice  oi  the  peaces  of  the 
quorum  m  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed.^—CiMtos  Brmtum-the  principal 
clerk  bdonging  to  the  Conuoon-pleas.— — > 
Cuttot  oerMt  in  surgei 
preserving  the  eye  in  m 

CUTA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
belongs  to  w  affects  tha  skin ;  as,  a  emtm- 
aeoiM  eruption,  ftc 

CUTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  scarf-skin, 
a  thin  membrane  closely  lying  upon  the 
skin  or  euti»,  of  which  it  seems  apart,  and 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly. 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  derwuu  or  inner 
skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle :  it  is 
foil  of  pore^  nerves,  fibres,  lymphatie 
ducts,  ftc.  and  is  called  the  emii»  verm,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle. 

CirrLAS,  a  broad  curving  swwd,  used 
by  seamen  in  boarding,  ftc. 

CUTLERY,  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting 
instnunento  madeofsteeL  Although  in  a 
general  sense  it  comprises  all  those  articles 
denominated  edge-tous,  it  is  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knive^ 
sdssars,  raaors,  surgical  instruments,  and 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required, 
are  made  from  sheer-steeL  The  finer  kinds 
of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which  has 
been  in  a  state  of  ftuion,  and  which  ia 
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termed  cact-steel,  no  other  kinds  being  ras- 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast  steel,  the  edge  of  a  razor  requiring 
the  combined  adrantages  of  great  hardness 
and  tenacitr.  After  the  razor  blade  is 
finrged.  it  is  hardened  by  gradoallj  heating 
it  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  plunging  it  into 
cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  heating  it 
afterwarda  till  a  brightened  part  appears  of 
a  straw  colour.  The  manufacture  of  pen- 
knivea  ia  divided  into  three  departments ; 
the  first  is  the  fi}rging  of  the  blades,  the 
spring,  and  the  iron  scales;  the  second, 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades ; 
and  the  thira,  the  handling,  which  consists 
in  fittingup  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
knife.  The  blades  are  made  of  the  best 
east  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered  to 
about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  razor*. 
But  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  polished 
steel  is  not  displayed  to  more  advanti«e 
than  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  adisarB. — Damascus  was  anciently  famed 
for  its  razors,  sabres,  and  swords ;  the  latter 
espedally,  which  possessed  all  the  advan* 
tagea  of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
nesa;  while  they  presented  a  beautiful 
wavy  appearance  c»lled  the  water.  They 
are  said  to  haTc  been  made  from  the  inter- 
lacing of  very  minute  wirea  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  in  alternate  worm- 
ings,  and  the  waving^  caused  by  quenching 
the  blade  in  a  solution  of  common  alum. 
Yarioua  other  cities  and  countries  have 
also  been  femons  at  different  periods  for 
tibe  manufacture  of  good  cutlery ;  as  Lon* 
don,  Saliabury,  and  Shefileld,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are,  for  admirable  penknives  and 
surgical  instruments. 

CUTTER,  a  boat  attached  to  aTessel  of 
war,  which  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and  is 
employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen- 
gers, «c ^Also,  a  vessel  with  one  mast 

and  a  straight  running  bowsprit,  which 
may  be  run  in  upon  deck. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
Sepia,  a  gains  of  Mollusca.  They  have 
small  arms,  with  serrated  cups,  by  which 
they  lay  fast  hold  of  anything :  they  have 
also  two  tentaeula  longer  than  the  arms. 
When  pursued  they  emit  a  black  fluid  that 
darkens  the  water,  by  which  means  they 
escape.  This  fluid  is  said  to  form  an  in- 
gredient in  India  ink,  and  from  that  cir- 
cum stance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ink' 
JUk.  The  back  bone  is  converted  into 
pounce. 

Cirr-WATER*  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's 

prow,  which  cuts    the  water. Alao,  a 

name  for  the  Ringeop;  or  razor-bill,  a  spe> 
eiea  of  water  fowL 

CT'ANITK,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceona  stone,  of  a  blue  or  greenish  gray 
colour. 

CTAN'OGEN,  carbnretted  azote,  or  the 
bine  compound  of  carbon  and  azotic  gas. 

CTATHIFORM,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cup 
or  drinking-glaas,  a  little  widened  at  the  top. 

CT'ATHUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liawd 
measure,  containing  fbur  ftrafaa,  or  half  a 
ptnt.-^— Alao,  a  cup,  which  the  Bomana 
used  to  fill  and  drink  firom  as  many  times 


as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  their 
patron  or  mistress. 

CYCLAMEN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  jtfbao- 
gynia.  The  species  are  tuberoui ;  M,  the 
Cyelamtn  eorum,  or  sow-bread,  &c. 

CY'CLAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Dtcandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
The  species  are  trees,  natives  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islands. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period 
or  series  of  numbers,  which  regularlv  pro- 
ceed firom  the  first  to  the  last,  ana  then 
return  i«ain  to  the  first,  and  so  circulate 

perpetuaHy, Cycl^  (/  tkt  Sun,  or  $olar 

eyeU,  a  period  of  28  years,  in  which  the 
Sunday  or  Dominical  letter  recurs  in  the 

aame  order. CycU  ttftkt  Moon,  or  Innar 

eytle,  a  period  of  19  years,  when  the  new 
and  tnU  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of 

the  month. C^elt  ^  indiction,  a  period 

of  fifteen  years,  in  use  amontr  the  Romans, 
commencing  fh>m  the  third  year  before 
Christ.  This  cycle  has  no  connection  with 
the  celestial  motions;  but  was  instituted, 
according  to  Baronius,  by  Constantine. 

CYC'LOORAPH,  an  instrument  used 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles. 

CYCXOID,  a  geometrical  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a  circle  along  a 
line. Cyeloidal,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  curve,  or  crooked  Une*  and  the 
subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYCLOM'BTRY,  a  teriQ  sometimes  used 
for  the  mensuration  of  circles. 

CYCLOP  A  DIA,  the  circle  or  compass 
of  the  art*  and  sciences ;  a  common  title 
for  a  book  of  this  kind. 

CYCLOI^IC,  savage  and  gigantic;  per- 
taining to  those  monsters  in  fobulons  his- 
tory, who  are  represented  as  baring  assisted 
Yuican  in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
CYCNET,  in  ornithology,  a  young  swan. 
•—In  heraldry,  a  term  when  swans  are  col- 
lared about  the  neck  with  an  open  crowns  to 
which  a  chain  is  afilxcd. 

CYG'NUS,  the  Swab,  in  ornithology,  a 
well  known  water  fowl,  ranked  among  the 
aniu  kind. Cygnu*.  in  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  solid  body, 
supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
a  parallelogram  round  one  of  its  sides  ;  or 
a  long  circular  body  of  uniform  diameter. 
If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  rectan- 
gular, the  cylinder  it  produce*  will  be  a 
right  cylinder,  that  is.  it  will  have  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  base.  If  the  naralel- 
logram  be  a  rhombus,  or  rhomboiaea,  the 

cylinder  will  be  oblique  or  scalenous. 

Cylinder,  in  gunnery,  the  whole  hollow 
length  of  a  great  gun ;  the  bore. 

CYL'INDROID,  a  solid  body,  approach- 
ing to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing 
in  some  respects,  as  having  the  bases  el- 
liptical, but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINOIRUS,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  shell-fish,  the  shell  of  which  is 
simple,  without  a  hinge,  formed  of  one  con- 
tinued piece,  and  of  a  figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  cylinder.  Its  animal  inhabitant 
is  called  liwuue. 
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CYMATIUM,  CT'MA,  or  SITtfA,  in  ar- 
chitecture,  a  member  or  moidding  of  the 
cornice,  the  profile  of  which  i«  waving, 
that  ig,  concave  at  the  top  and  convex  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  concave  part  of  the 
moulding  projects  beyond  the  convex  part, 
the  eynuttium  is  denominated  a  $ima-recta ; 
but  when  the  convex  part  forms  the 
greatest  projection,  it  is  a  tima-reverta. 

CTM'BAL,  a  musical  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients,  hollow,  and  made  of  brass, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  like  a  kettle- 
drum. The  modern  eymbaU  used  in  mill- 
tary  bands  consist  of  two  concav0  metal 
plates,  which  are  occasionally  struck  toge- 
ther and  flourished  above  the  head  of  the 
player. 

CYMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  3  Jn- 
giotpermia;  so  called  from  its  boat-shaped 
fruit.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  ten- 
toothed  ca)]fx, 

CTME,  literally,  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  also 
a  sort  of  flowering,  where  the  florets  do 
not  all  rise  from  the  same  point. 

CYM'OPHANE,  a  mineral;  called  also 
Chryaob€ryl.  Its  colour  is  green  of  different 
shades,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to 
the  sapphure. 

CTMO'SiB,  the  63rd  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Lynnsras,  comprehending  such 
plr -•• ^  '-  *»•-  '- '-  —ne. 
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CTN'IC,  a  man  of  a  surly  or  snarling 
temper;  a  misimthrope. ^^ The  Cynia 
were  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  contempt  of 
riches  and  state,  arts,  sciences,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

CYN'IPS,  the  GaU-fly,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, of  which  there  are  35  species,  chiefly 
found  in  the  oak.  The  most  beautiful  gaU 
is  the'  production  of  the  eynipt  querent 
gemma,  who  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  tree  deposits  its  egg  in  the  interior,  and 
thereby,  with  the  hatomng  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  larva,  converts  it  from  a 
healthy  bud  into  a  fine  dark  green  gall, 
leafed  like  a  rose-bud  beginning  to  blow, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held  to  the 
branch  by  a  pedicle. 

CTNOCEPH'ALUS,in  xoology,  a  sort  of 
ape  with  a  head  like  a  dog. 

CTNODON'TES,  in  anatomy,  dogteeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the 
grinders. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM,  in  botany,  Hound's- 
tongue;  a  genus  of  plants,  class  6  Pen- 
tandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 


CYNORRHCKDEN,  in  botany,  the  dog- 
rose  ;  also  the  flower  of  the  red  lily. 

CYNOREX'IA,  in  medicine,  a  canine 
appetite. 

CYN'OSURE,  in  astronomy,  a  constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of 
seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  three 
lengthwise,  like  the  beam ;  hence  called 
the  chariot  or  Charles's  wain.  ' 

CYNOSU'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Triandria^  order  2  uigynia  ; 
natural  order  GramtKa,  or  Grasses.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials. 

CYPARIS'S^,  in  antiquity,  fiery  me- 
teors, or  atmospherical  phenomena  appear- 
ing in  the  night. 

CY'PHONISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  criminals,  by 
fastening  a  collar  of  wood  round  their 
necks,  by  which  their  heads  were  kept 
bowed  down. 

CY'PRESS  TREE  [see  Copbbssvs]  ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sempervirene 
or  common  cypress,  the  evergreen  Ameri- 
can cypress  or  white  cedar,  ana  the  Diatieka 
or  deciduotis  American  cypress. 

CYFRINU8,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  including  the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon, 
tench,  gold-fish,  chub,  and  several  other 
fresh-water  fish. 

CYRENA'ICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aris- 
tippus  of  Cjrrene,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
The  great  principle  of  their  doctrine  was, 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is 
pleasure. 

CYST,   a  bag  which   contains  morbid 

matter  in  animal  bodies.- Cyatie  oxyde,  a 

peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  the  kidneys. 

C  YS'TICIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.  According  to  Cullen,  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  order 
Pklegmtuiae. 

C  Y  S '  T I D  E  8,   in  medicine,   encysted  j 
tumours,  or  such  as  have  their  substance 
included  in  a  membrane. 

CYSTOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  hernia  or 
rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOT'OMY,  the  practice  of  opening 
encysted  tumours  for  the  dischtrge  of  mor- 
bid matter. 

CYT'OBLAST,  in  botany,  a  nucleus  ob. 
served  in  the  bladders  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  plants,  and  regarded  as  a  universal  ele- 
mentary organ. 

CYTHAHUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  sea-fish 
of  the  turbot  kind. 

CYTISUS,  in  botany,  the  Laburnum,  or 
Bean  Trefoil  tree.— -Also, «  genus  of  plants, 
class  17  Diadelphia,  order  4  Deeandria :  the 
species  of  which  are  shrubs. 

CZAI^  }he  title  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia,  The  first  that  bore  this 
title  was  Basil,  the  son  of  Basilides,  under 
whom  the  Russian  yower  began  to  appear, 
about  1470.  The  word  is  of  old  Sclavonic 
ori^iu,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  king. 

CZARl'NA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 
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D.  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  ia  a 
dental  articulation,  hanng  a  kind  of  middle 
soiind  between  the  t  and  th;  its  aound 
being  formed  by  a  stronger  Impulse  of  the 
tongue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
than  is  necessary  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  t.  D,  as  a  numeral,  denotes  600 ;  as  an 
abbreviation  it  stands  for  Doctor,  Domini, 
&c.;  as  M.D.f  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.D^ 
Doctor  of  Divinity;  A.D.,  Anno  DominL 
As  a  sign,  it  is  one  of  the  Dominical  or 
Sunday  letters ;  and  in  Music,  it  is  the  no- 
minal of  the  second  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C. 

DA'ALDER,  a  Dutch  silver  eoia,  of  the 
value  of  a  guilder  and  a  half,  or  about  2s.  7d. 

DAB,  a  small  flat  flsh  of  the  genus  Pfev- 
romeete»!  it  is  thinner  and  less  than  the 
flounder,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

DA  CAPO,  in  music,  an  Italian  phrase 
signifying  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  is 
to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
also  usM  as  a  call  or  acclamation  to  the 
musical  p^ormer  at  concerts,  &c.,  to  re- 
peat the  air  or  piece  which  has  just  been 
finished. 

DACE,  a  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind ;  it 
ia  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  roach. 

DACRTG  ELO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  insanity,  in  which  the  maniac  laughs 
and  weeps  at  the  same  time. 

DACTYLIC,  an  epithet  for  verses  which 
end  with  a  dactyl  instead  of  a  spondee. 

DACTYL,  a  foot  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetrv,  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  two  short  ones;  as  donunut,  ear- 
wune.  When  combined  with  the  foot  eailed 
a  spondee,  consisting  of  two  long  syllables, 
it  forms  a  line  of  hexameter,  or  six  feet 
poetry,  in  which  the  dactyls  and  spondees 
are  tastefully  intermingled. 

DACTYLI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  attri- 
buted to  the  first  priests  of  the  goddess 
Cybele,  who  were  particularly  called  Doe- 
ifH  Id4ti,  because  she  was  principally  ho- 
noured on  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia. 

DACTYLIOM'ANCY,  a  kind  of  divi. 
nation  amonc  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  vras  perfbrmed  by  suspendintr  a  ring 
by  a  thread  over  a  table,  the  edge  or  which 
was  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. As  the  ring,  after  its  vibration  ceased, 
happened  to  hangover  certain  letters,  these 
joined  together  gave  the  answer. 

DACTYLIOTUE'CA,  a  collection  of  en- 
graved  gems. 

DACTYLI8,  a  genus  of  plants  m  the 
LinnKan  system,  class  8  Trtandria,  order 
8  DiffpmUt,  Natural  order  of  Grasses.— 
Daetyli*  is  also  the  botanic  name  for  the 


D  ACT  YLOL'OGY,  or  DACTYLON'OMY, 
the  art  of  communicating  ideas  or  thoughu 
by  the  fingers;  or  the  art  of  numbering  on 
the  fingexa. 


DAC'TYLOS,  the  shortest  meaaore 
among  the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth  part 
of  a  palm. 

DA'DO.  the  die,  or  that  part  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between  its 
base  and  cornice.  It  is  also  the  name  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

DAI^DOCK,  in  botany,  the  heart  of  a 
tree  thoronriily  decayed. 

DADU'CHI,  priests  of  Ceres,  who  at  the 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  that  goddess,  ran 
about  the  temple  with  lighted  torches,  de- 
livering them  nrom  hand  to  hand,  till  they 
had  passed  through  the  whole  company. 

D.SD'ALA,  two  festivals  in  Bceotia.  One 
was  held  by  the  Platcans  in  a  large  grove, 
where  th^  exposed  to  the  air  pieces  of 
boiled  flesh;  and  observing  on  what  trees 
the  crows  aUghted,  that  came  to  feed  upon 
them,  they  cut  them  down  and  formed  them 
into  sutues  called  Dmdaia,  The  other 
festival,  which  waa  much  more  solemn,  waa 
observed  in  different  parte  of  Bceotia  once 
in  sixty  years,  when  they  carried  about  the 
statue  of  a  female,  odled  Dcdalaj^  and 
every  city  and  every  man  of  fortune  oflfered 
a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  the  poorer  people  providing  sheep. 
These,  with  wine  and  Incense,  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and,  together  with  twelve 
statues  which  were  piled  thereon,  were  set 
on  fire  and  wholly  consumed. 

DiEMONOMA'NIA,  in  the  medical 
writings  of  the  ancients,  denoted  a  madness 
which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  demo- 
niacal influence. 

DAFFODIL,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
Narcissus.  

DAGUERREOTYPE,  the  name  given  to 
the  process  discovered  by  Daguerre,  by 
which  all  images  produced  by  the  camera 
obscura  are  retained  and  fixed  in  a  few 
moments  upon  surfaces  of  silver  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light.  The  daguerreotypie  draw* 
ings,  or  prints,  or  impressions— for  we 
hardly  know  by  which  term  to  call  them—  | 
are  produced  by  the  box  or  machine  used 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  camera  obscura. 
The  rays  of  light  are  collected  into  a  focus, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  substance 
upon  which  the  desired  represenuiion  is 
to  be  secured.    This  substance  is  a  thin 

Elate  of  copper,  covered  with  a  very  thin 
imina  of  silver,  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
what  is  called  technically  '  dry  rolling,'  or 
compression.    The  surface  of  the  silver  is 

Klished  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  and  before 
ing  used  the  plate  is  heated  to  a  slight 
degree,  by  a  lamp,  containing  spirits  of 
wine,  being  placed  beneath  it.  This  heat- 
ing  causes  a  voltaic  action  on  the  metals. 
The  plate  after  cooling  is  rubbed  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphur,  and  polished  very 
finely  by  pounce,  triturated  to  an  impalpa- 
I  ble  powder.    The  plate  ia  then  placed  in  a 
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lort  of  box  closely  thnt  ap,  in  w)ucli  it 
undergoe*  a  sort  of  fumigation  from  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  during  which  operation 
the  room  it  darkened,  and  all  nj*  of  light 
carefully  excluded.  The  plate  being  judged 
sufficieutlv  prepared,  i»  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine of  the  camera  obscura,  and,  on  being 
remoyed,  it  present*  no  vestige  of  a  picture, 
bat  appears  bright,  clear,  and  colourless. 
In  this  state  it  is  placed  in  a  box,  having 
on  one  side  a  slass  throu^  which  it  may 
be  seen.  The  box  is  fumigated  with  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  to  a  heat  of  eighty-five 
degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
commencing  at  forty-five  degrees.  After 
remaining  in  this  box  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  the  outline  of  a  picture  is  perceiv- 
able through  the  glass:  the  details  gra- 
dually develope  themselves,  and  a  very 
beautiful  representation  is  produced,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight,  certainly  a  slight, 
but  yet  obvious,  tint  of  colour.  This  repre- 
sentation is  most  accurate  and  minute  in 
every  respect,  and  is  an  extraordinary  mi- 
niature view  of  the  larg^  objects  in  actual 
existence.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with 
a  slight  chemicw  acid,  and  the  process  is 
perfected.  When  the  light  is  favourable, 
four  or  five  seconds  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  by  the  processes 
which  have  been  hitberto  generally  adopted. 
According  as  it  is  less  intense,  the  necessary 
time  may  be  greater,  but  never  should  ex- 
ceed a  minute.  In  general,  the  shorter 
the  time  in  which  the  picture  is  made,  the 
more  perfect  the  picture  will  be,  especially 
if  it  be  a  portrait  because  the  defects  of 


the  representation  most  commonly  arise 
from  the  object  represented,  or  some  part 
of  it  having  shiftea  its  position  during  the 


process,  ui  that  case,  tne  picture  presents 
the  object  as  though  it  were  seen  through 
a  mist.  Various  improvements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the  Da- 
guerreotype, the  most  important  being  the 
employment  of  compounds  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  iodine  and  chlorine,  instead  of  the 
former  substance  only.  The  sensibility  of 
the  plates  is  by  this  means  infinitely  in- 
creased, so  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, portraits  can  be  produced  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  application  of  chloride  of 
gold  to  the  surface  of  the  silver  plate  after 
the  picture  is  finished,  as  was  recommended 
bv  risean,  has  given  a  much  greater  degree 
or  permanence  than  those  productions  pre- 
viottsly  exhibited. 

The  discovery  of  this  beaniiful  applica- 
tion of  the  chemical  properties  of  light  is  of 
very  recent  date.  Efforts  to  fix  illuminated 
images  by  means  of  the  chemical  airency  of 
light  were  made  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  as 
early  as  1802,  but  without  success,  no  pre- 
paration being  discovered  capable  of  ren- 
dering a  surface  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be 
affected  by  the  subdued  light  of  a  camera. 
Sir  H.  Davy  produced  a  faint  impression  of 
the  illuminated  image  produced  in  a  solar 
microscope,  but  being  unacquainted  with 
an  V  method  of  suspending  the  further  action 
of  light  on  the  picture,  no  permanently  per- 
feet  effect  resulted,  and  the  subject  was  laid 


aside.  In  many  subsequent  years  the  la- 
bours of  M.  Daguerre  and  M.  Niepce  were 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1839  that  they 
were  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
the  result  laid  before  the  world.  [For  fur- 
ther details  see  the  article  Photoobafuy.} 
DAH'LIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  planu 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composite, 
or  compound  flowers.  Itis  a  native  of  South 
America,  but  has  of  late  years  become  com- 
mon in  our  gardens ;  and  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  the  autumnal  seasoi^  wnen  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  The  root  is  perennial, 
composed  of  fascicles  of  tubes ;  the  stem 
is  straight,  branching,  and  often  upwards 
of  six  feet  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  soli- 
taiT,  at  the  extremity  of  long  branches, 
and  by  cultivation  have  been  doubled,  and 
made  to  assume  a  variety  of  colours.  It  is 
reproduced  from  the  seed,  or  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode;  and  it  requires  frequent 
watering.  In  autumn  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up,  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  daring  the 
winter.  The  roots  fbmish  the  Mexicans 
with  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  though 
the  taste  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

DA'IRT,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
pnri>ose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
making  butter,  cheesy  &c.  Temperature 
in  a  dairy  is  of  the  first  importance ;  for  if 
too  much  heat  be  admitted,  the  milk  will 
quickly  become  sour;  and  if  too  cold  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  Dairr  farms,  in  general,  consist 
chiefiy  of  meadow  and  pastor^  with  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  land  under  tillage ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  proved  that 
stall-feeding,  with  green  crops,  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  management  of  cows :  for  in 
this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  through 
the  whole  winter  season. 

DAIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  10 
Decundria,  order  1  Jlfoiio^Rta.  The  ape- 
cies  are  all  deciduoos  shrubs. 

DA'ISY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Belli$,  of  several  varieties. 

DA'GON,  an  idol  of  the  Philistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upwards,  and  resembling 
a  fish  downwards,  with  a  finny  tail. 

DA'KER-HEN,  a  fowl  of  the  gallinace- 
ous kind,  somewhat  resembling  a  partridge 
or  onail.  Some  say  it  is  the  lame  as  the 
land-raiL 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'ANT,  in  law,  is  when 
one  person's  beasts  get  into  another's 
ground,  without  licence  of  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier of  the  ground,  and  do  damage  by 
feeding,  or  otherwise,  to  the  grass,  com, 
wood,  &c.  in  which  case  the  party  iigured 
may  distrain  or  impound  them. 

DAM'AGES,  in  law,  the  estimated  equi- 
valent for  an  injui^  sustained;  or  Uiat 
which  is  i^ven  or  adjudg^  by  a  jury  to  the 
plaintiff  m  an  action,  to  repair  his  loss. 

DAM'ASCENE  (pronounced   dam'mm), 
a  fruit  tree,  bearing  a  small  plum,  of  an 
oval  shape ;  the  Prunu*  DamaKena. 
DAM'ASK,  a  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pat- 
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tern,  consutiog  of  figures  and  flowers ; 
originally  from  Damascus.  Though  at  lirst 
it  was  made  only  of  silk,  other  materials  are 
now  used,  as,  for  example,  damask  table- 
cloth.—Dama«A-«t«e2,  IS  a  fine  kind  of 
steel  from  the  Levant,  used  for  sword  and 
cntlas  blades. 

DAMASKEENING,  the  art  of  engra- 
Ting  on  and  inlaying  iron  or  steel  with  gold 
or  Mlver  wire. 

DAME,  formerly  a  title  of  honour  to  a- 
woman.    It  is  now  seldom  otherwise  ap- 

Elied  than  to  a  mistress  of  a  family  in  the 
ambler  walks  of  life. 

DAME-WORT,  or  DAME'S  VIOLET, 
in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hetperit ; 
called  also  queen's  gilly-flower,  or  rocket. 

DAM'NIFY,  in  law,  to  cause  hurt  or  da- 
mage to ;  as,  to  doMntf^  a  man  in  his  goods 
or  estate. 

DAMPS,  noxious  steams  and  exhala- 
tions, frequently  found  in  mines,  coal-pits, 
wells,  and  other  subterraneous  places;  and 
which  are  deleterious  or  fotal  to  animal 
life.  These  damps  are  usually  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choke-damp,  which 
instantly  suffocates ;  or  some  inflammable 
gas,  called  ^rc-Jami).  The  fire-damp,  which 
prevails  almost  exclusively  in  coal-mines,  is 
a  mixture  of  light  carburelted  hydrogen 
and  atmospheric  air,  which  explodes  with 
tremendous  violence  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  flame.  The  injuries  which 
formerly  occurred  so  frequently,  both  to  the 
machinery  and  to  the  lives  of  the  miners, 
arising  from  the  fire-damp,  are  now  almost 
completely  obviated  by  the  invention  of  Sur 
Humphry  Davy's  safety-lamp,  which  con< 
sists  of  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  about  four 
inches  in  cuameter  and  one  foot  in  length, 
having  a  double  top,  securely  fastened  by 
doubhng  over  to  a  brass  rim,  which  screws 
on  to  uie  lamp  itself  below.  When  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  it  affords  the  miner  all  the 
light  he  requires,  and  renders  him  perfectly 
secure,  even  though  entirely  enveloped  with 
the  explosive  mixture,  which,  with  an  ordi- 
nary light,  would  immediately  prove  fatal. 

DAMPERS,  in  music,  certain  parts  in 
the  internal  construction  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  are  covered  with  soft  leather  in  order 
to  deaden  the  vibration,  and  are  acted  on 
by  a  pedal. 

DAMSEL  (ftt>m  the  French  damoitelle), 
iTname  anciently  given  to  young  ladies  of 
noble  or  genteel  extraction.  The  word  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  except  jocularly 

or  in  poetry. Damoiael,  or  ddmoiseav.,  the 

masculine  of  the  same  word,  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  young  men  of  rank  ; 
thus  we  reaa  of  <faiiue{  Pepin,  damsel  Louis 
Ugros,  dawuel  Richurd,  prince  of  Wales. 
From  the  sons  of  king^  this  appellation 
first  passed  to  those  of  great  lords  or  barons, 
and  afterwards  to  those  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  yet  knights;  but,  such  is  the 
change  which  language  underjroes,  that  at 
the  present  day  it  is  only  used  (and  then 
rarefy)  when  speaking  of  young  tmmarried 
women.  It  occurs  frequently  iu  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  poetry. 

DAN'CING,  a  lively  brisk  exercise,  or 


agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjusted  by 
art  to  the  measures  or  tune  of  instruments. 
Dancing  has  been  practised  by  all  nations 
civilized  and  barbarous ;  by  some  held  in 
esteem,  by  others  in  contempt.  It  has  also 
often  been  made  an  act  of  religion :  thus 
David  danced  before  the  ark,  to  honour 
God,  and  express  his  excess  of  joy  for  its 
return  into  Sion ;  and  among  the  pagans 
it  made  a  part  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
gods,  it  being  vsual  to  dance  round  the 
altars  and  statues.  Aa  an  exercise,  or 
amusement,  dancing  is  nothing  more  than 
a  methodized  act  instinctive  in  the  human 
frame.  To  teach  dancing,  is  to  teach  the 
activity  of  the  body  to  display  itself  in 
a  manner  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
grace,  or  in  imitation  of  steps  and  gestures 
which  others  have  used  with  approbation. 
By  its  mechanical  effects  on  the  body,  it 
inspires  the  mind  with  cheerftilnesa ;  while 
the  music  which  accompanies  it  has  effects 
upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bordure  or  ordinary  is  very 
largely  indented. 

DAN'DY,  (from  dandiprat, aUttle urchin, 
or  probably  from  the  French  dandin,  a 
ninny ;)  a  male  of  the  human  species,  whose 
foppery  in  dress  and  manners  renders  him 
a  bitter  satire  on  "the  human  form  divine." 

DA'NEGELT,  an  annual  tax  formerly 
laid  on  the  English  nation,  for  maintaining 
forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  furnish 
tribute  to  procure  peace  with  them.  It  was 
first  imposed  as  a  continual  vearly  tax  upon 
the  whole  nMion,  under  Icing  Ethelred. 
It  was  levied  by  William  I.  and  II.  but  was 
released  by  Henry  the  First ;  and  finally 
abolished  by  Stephen. 

DANGE'RIA,  in  our  old  law,  a  payment 
of  money  anciently  made  by  the  forest  te- 
nants to  their  lords,  that  they  might  have 
leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-feeding. 

DA'OURITE,  a  mineral  called  also  ru- 
bellite,  resembling  shorl,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue. 

DAPH'NE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  8  Oclandria,  order  1  Monogynia,  The 
species  are  all  shrubs ;  as  Daphne  mezereon, 
Daphne  laureola,  &c. 

DAPHNEFHaRIA,  in  antiquity,  a  no- 
vennial festival  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom  boughs  of 
laurel  were  offered. 

DAPH'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  Daphne  Alpina,  discovered 
by  Vauquelin.  It  consists  of  hard  crystals, 
which  are  of  a  grayish  colour  and  transpa- 
rent. 

DAPTLED,  variegated  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  as,  a  dapple-bay  or  dapple- 
gray  horse. 

DARAFTI,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
expressing  the  first  mood  of  the  third  figure 
of  syllogisms,  where  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions are  universal  afiirmatives,  and  the 
last  a  particular  affirmative. 

DA'RIC,  in  antiquity,  a  Persian  gold  coin, 
said  to  have  been  struck  by  Darius,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  S5«.  sterling. 
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DATA,  amoii{^  mathematicians,  a  term 
used  for  such  things  and  quantities  as  are 
giern  or  known,  in  order  to  find  other  things 
therefrom,  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  uses 
the  word  for  such  spaces,  lines,  and  angles, 
as  are  of  a  given  magnitude,  or  to  which  w6 
can  assign  others  equal. 

DATE,  that  part  of  a  writing  or  letter 
which  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and 

year. Date,  in  law,  is  the  description  of 

the  day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord ;  Math 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which 

a  deed  or  other  writing  was  executed.- 

An  ante-date  is  a  date  prior  to  the  real  time 
when  the  instrument  was  signed.  A  pott- 
date  is  that  posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DATE-TREE,  in  botanv,  the  Phcenix 
daetyt\fera,  a  species  of  palm  which  flou- 
rishes in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high ;  (Ustinguishing  the  land- 
scape of  those  countries,  and  affording 
the  inhabitants  food,  clothing,  &c  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  firm,  sweet,  and  esculent;  and 
in  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATH'OLITE,  In  mineralogy,  the  borate 
of  hmei,  of  which  there  are  two  sub-species, 
the  common  and  the  botryoidaL 

DATI8I,  in  lo|;ic  an  arbitrary  term  for 
a  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion 
are  particular  affirmatives. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DATU'RA,  in  chemistry,  a  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  Datura  ttranumium. 

^Also,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  jplants, 

dasa  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogyiua. 

DAU'CUS,  the  Cabbot,  a  well-known 
vegetable.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  6 
Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia:  the  species 
are  biennials  or  annuals. 

DAUTHIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  It  is  said  that,  in  1349, 
Humbert  II.,  the  last  of  the  princes  of 
Danphiny,  haring  no  issue,  gave  his  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  king's  eldest  son  aaould  be 
styled  the  DoMphin. 

DAVID'S  DAT,  (St)  the  1st  of  March, 
kept  by  the  Welsh  in  honour  of  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Miney,  in  Wales ;  who  at  the  h^ 
of  their  forces  obtained  a  signaal  victory 
over  the  Saxons.    It  is  the  invariable  cns- 
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reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  firom 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  g^obe.  The  astronomical 
day  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  the 

noon  of  the  next  day. ^The  nantical  day 

ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day 
begins ;  so  that  nautical  time  in  days  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours,  in  ad- 
vance  of  astronomical  time,  and  the  civil 
day  is  midway  between  both. The  Baby- 
lonians began  the  day  at  8un.rising;  the 
Jews  at  sun-setting;  the  Egyptians  at  mid- 
night, aa  do  severid  nations  in  modem 
times,  the  British,  French,  Sjumish,  Ame- 
rican, &c Day$  tff  araee,  m  commerce, 

a  customary  number  of  dajrs  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  becomes  due. 
Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  other  countries 
the  time  allowed  is  much  longer,  but  the 
merchants  there  very  rarely  avail  them- 
selves of  the  time. 

DAT'-FLT,  in  entomology,  the  Ephemera 
of  Linnaeus ;  an  insect,  so  called  Ch>m  the 
shertness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  day. 

DAT'-LILT,  in  botany,  the  HewuroeaUie 
of  Linncus;  a  plant  so  called  because  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  dar. 

DAY'COAI^  a  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  coid. 

DAT'-WEIT,  or  DAY'-EULE,  m  Uw,  a 
rule  or  order  in  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. 

DAZE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  glittering 
stones,  found  in  tin  and  lead  mines. 

DEACON,  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders 
of  clergy  (deacons,  priests,  and  bishops)  in 
the  English  church.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  serrice  of  God ; 
in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
styled  deacons:  but,  in  its  restrained  sense, 
it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  form  of  or- 
daining a  deacon  declares  that  it  is  his  office 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
communion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  Uie 

Eractice  of  the  ancient  church,  he  is  con- 
ned to  the  administration  of  *he  wine  to  the 
communicants.  A  deacon  is  not  capable  of 
any  ecclesiastical  promotion ;  yet  he  may  be 
chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  beneficed 
dergvman,  or  lecturer  to  a  parish  church. 
^— In  the  Bomish  church,  the  deacon's 
office  is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest, 
to  incense  the  choir,  to  put  the  mitre  ou 
the  bishop's  head  at  the  pontifical  mass, 
*   ■  '  '     "    the   communion.^— In 


Presbyterian  and  Independent  places  of 
worship,  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants.- In  Scot- 
land, an  overseer  of  tiM  poor,  or  the  mas- 
ter of  an  incorporated  company,  is  styled  a 
deacon. 

DE'ACONESS,  a  female  deacon  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as 
ancient  as  the  apostolical  age;  for  St.  Paul 
calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of  the  church  of 
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Cenchrea.  One  part  of  their  office  waa  to 
assist  the  minister  at  the  baptizing  of 
women,  to  undress  them  for  immersion,  and 
to  dress  them  again,  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony might  be  performed  with  all  the 
decency  becoming  so  sacred  an  action. 

DEAD  LANOUAOE,  a  hinguage  which 
is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by  a 
people,  and  known  only  m  writings;  as  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

DEAD'-LIGHTS,  stron^r  wooden  ports, 
made  to  salt  the  cabin  wmdows,  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering  the  ship  in  a  storm. 

DEAD-EYES,  in  sea-langaage,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  man;  holes  in  them,  whereby 
the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains. 

DEAD-RECKON  lIv'O,  in  navigation,  the 
difference  between  the  place  of  a  ship  by 
the  log  and  by  astronomical  observation, 
owing  to  currents,  &c. 

DEAD'-WATEB,  the  eddy  water  closmg 
in  with  a  ship's  stem  as  she  passes  through 
the  water. 

DEAD-WORKS,  the  parts  of  a  ship 
which  are  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage. 

DEAPNESS,  or  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  generally  arises  either  from  an  ob- 
struction or  depression  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
or  from  some  collection  of  matter  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  inner  ear;  or  from  the  auditory 
ptassage  being  stopped  up  by  hardened  excre- 
tions i  ox  lastly,  nom  some  excrescence,  or 
swelling  of  the  glands,  or  some  foreign  body 
introduced.  It  occurs  in  every  degpree,  from 
that  which  merely  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
the  ear  in  disting^uuhing  faint  sounds,  to  that 
state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation 
in  this  organ  than  in  any  other ;  and  sound 
is  £elt  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  mere  vibration.  Deafness,  in 
eve^  degnree,  affects  the  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  if  it  is  BO  great  that  the 
person  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
articulate  sounds,  he  is  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring speech  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
becomes  dumb  in  consequence  of  his  deaf- 
ness. Much  has  been  done  since  the  be- 
ginninjg  of  the  present  century  to  alleviate 
this  dire  misfortune  by  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  "  It  anpears,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  "  that  there 
are  now  dghty-one  establishments  for  deaf 
mutes  in  Europe ;  of  which  Spain  has  one, 
Portugal  one,  Italy  six,  Switzerland  four, 
Baden  four,  Wnrtemburg  three,  Bavaria  one, 
Prussia  eight,  the  rest  of  Germany  ten,  Den- 
mark two,  Sweden  one,  Russia  one,  Holland 
four.  Great  Britain  ten,  and  France  twenty- 
«ix." 

DEAL,  fir-planks  of  different  thicknesses, 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  much  used  in 
carpentiy. 

DEAN,  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of 
England,  next  to  a  bishop,  and  head  of  the 

chi^ter,  in  a  cathedral  or  counciL Dean 

and  Chapter,  are  the  bishop's  council  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  in  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 


DEATH,  a  total  and  permanent  cessation 
of  all  the  vital  functions,  when  the  organs 
have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  "  Men," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "fear  death,  as  children 
fear  the  dark ;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in 
children  is  increased  by  frightfUl  tales,  so  is 
the  other.  Groans,  convulsions,  weeping 
friends,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible ; 
yet  there  is  no  passion  so  weak  but  conquers 
the  fear  of  it,  and  therefore  death  is  not 
such  a  terrible  enemy;  revenge  triumphs 
over  death  ;  love  slights  it ;  dread  of  shune 
prefers  it;  grief  flies  to  it;  and  fear  anti- 
cipates it."  A  happy  life  is,  indeed,  de- 
sirable; for  life  m;  but  death  u  not.  To 
talk  of  death,  is  to  give  a  name  to  nothing. 
To  part  with  life,  is  to  part  with  that  of 
which  we  can  never  regret  the  loss.  The 
alarms  most  prevalent  among  mankind  seem 
to  arise  from  two  considerations,  viz.  the 
supposed  corporeal  suffering  attending  it ; 
and  the  state  that  is  to  succeed  it.  With 
respect  to  the  supposed  corporeal  suffering, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  death  is  a  mere 
passive  extinction  of  the  vital  fire,  unat- 
tended with  anv  exertion  of  the  animal 
functions,  and  therefore  wholly  free  from 
pain.  The  agonies  and  sufferings  incident 
to  sickness  or  wounds,  are  the  agonies  and 
sufferings  of  life,  not  of  death ;  they  are  the 
struggles  of  the  body  to  live,  not  to  die ; 
efforts  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  its  functions  are  impeded. 
But  when  the  moment  of  dissolution  arrives, 
all  sense  of  suffering  is  subdued  by  an  in- 
stantaneous stoj^page  of  life,  or  by  a  languid 
insensible  fainting.— In  law,  there  is  a 
natural  death  and  a  civil  death:  natural, 
where  actual  death  takes  place;  ctvtZ,  where 
a  person  is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
so  by  law;  as  by  banishment,  abjuration 
of  the  realm,  &c. 

DEATH'-WATCH,  a  little  insect,  which 
inhabits  old  wooden  furniture,  and  is  famous 
for  striking  with  its  head  against  paper  or 
some  other  material,  and  thereby  making  a 
ticking  noise,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  presage  of  death.  This  insect 
IS  a  small  beetle,  6-16ths  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  spotted;  having 
transparent  wings  under  the  va|:ina,  or  hard 
cas^  belonging  to  the  beetle  tnbe ;  a  large 
cap  or  helmet  on  its  head>  and  two  an- 
tenns  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  doing  the  office  of  proboscides.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  this  ticking 
is  merely  the  mode  of  call  which  the  male 
insect  makes  for  iu  mate. 

DEBA'TE,  oral  contention  by  argument 
and  reasoning;  or  a  Controversy  between 
parties  of  different  opinions,  professedly  for 
elucidating  the  truth. Debatet  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  published  report  of  arguments  for 
and  against  a  measure,  in  either  house  of 
parliament. 

DEBEN'TURE,  a  term  used  at  the  cus- 
tom-house for  a  certificate  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  which  entitles  a 
merchant  exporting  goods  to  the  receipt  of 
a  bounty,  or  a  drawback  of  duties. It 
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also  denotes  a  aort  of  bill  drawn  upon  the 
goyernment, 

DEB'IT,  a  teirn  ased  in  book-keeping  to 
express  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are 
charged  to  an  account. 

DEBOUCH',  in  military  language,  to 
issue  or  march  out  of  a  narrow  place,  or 
from  defiles. 

DEBRIS  (pron.  debretf)  ruins  or  rub< 
bish ;  appUed  particularly  to  the  fragments 

of  rocks. ^The  word  debria  is  also  used 

by  the  French  to  express  the  remains  or 
wreck  of  an  army  that  has  been  routed. 

DEBOU'CHEMENT,  a  Frencb  term  for 
the  marching  of  an  army  from  a  narrow 
place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBT,  in  law,  that  which  is  due  from 
one  person  to  another,  whether  it  be  mone^, 
goods,  or  services. — —In  law,  used  ellipti- 

cally  for  an  action  to  recover  a  debt. In 

scripture,  sin ;  that  which  renders  liable  to 
punishment;  as,  "forgive  us  our  debts." 

' National  Debt,  the  engagement  entered 

into  by  a  grovemment  to  re^ay  at  a  future 
period  money  advanced  by  individuals  for 
public  service,  or  to  pay  the  lenders  an 
equivalent  annuity. 

DECACHORD,  or  DECACHORD'ON, 
a  musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure 
with  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DECAGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  ten 
g^rams,  or  154  grains,  44  decimals. 

DECAGYN,  in  botany,  a  plant  having 
ten  pistils. 

DECAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DECALITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca< 
pacity,  containing  ten  liters,  or  610,28  cubic 
inches. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  commandments 
or  precepts  dehvered  by  God  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved  on  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excel 
lence,  call  these  commandments  The  Ten 
Words,  whence  they  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  decalogue. 

DECAMERON,  a  work  containing  the 
actions  or  conversations  of  ten  days.  Boc- 
cacio's  Decameron  consists  of  one  hundred 
talcs  related  in  ten  days.. 

DECAM'ETER,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  cdnsisting  of  ten  meters,  and  equal 
to  393  English  inches,  and  71  decimals. 

DECAPHTLLOUS,  in  botanyi  an  epithet 
for  plants  bavins  ten  leaves. 

DECASTICiC  a  poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

DECASTTLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in 
front. 

DECEMDEN^ATE>  having  ten  points 
or  teeth. 

DECEMLOCULAR,  in  botany,  having 
ten  cells  for  seeds. 

DECEM'BER,  the  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dem year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days; 
when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  makes  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  so  caUed  from  being  the  tenth  month 
in  the  Roman  year,which  oegan  with  March. 


DECEMTIRI,  ten  mi^trates  elected 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  invested  virith  the 
power  of  administering  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  compiled  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  The  decemviri  were 
introduced  by  the  popular  power  to  coun- 
teract the  privileges  of  the  patricians ;  but 
their  misbehaviour  caused  the  same  power 
to  procure  their  abolishment  in  the  third 
year  of  their  decemvirate. 

DECAN'DRIA,  the  tenth  class  of  the 
Linnaean  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
classes,  Monogynia,  bigynia,  Trigynia,  Tc' 
tragynia,  Pentagynia,  and  Deeagynia,  with 
ten  stamens. 

DECENNARY,  in  hiw,  a  tithing  consist- 
ing of  ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
Ten  of  these  decennaries  constituted  a  hun- 
dred, the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM  PRI'MI,  or  DE'CEM  PRIN*- 
CIPES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  ten  chief 
men  or  senators  of  every  city  or  borough. 

DECI'DENCE,  in  medicine  a  decay  or 
tendency  to  any  disease. 

DECID'UOUS,  an  epithet  chiefly  used  in 
botany;  as,  deciduoua  leavet,  those  which 
fall  in  autumn,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
evergreens.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
also  said  to  be  deeiduoua  when  it  falls,  or 
decays,  along  with  the  flower-petals,  while 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent  when 
it  remains  after  these  are  fidlen. 

DECaGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain. 

DECILITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, equal  to  une-tenth  of  a  liter. 

DECIM'ETER,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter. 

DE'CIMAL  ARITHMETIC  a  kind  of 
calculation  in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  which 
are  consequently  called  decimal  fraetiona, 
and  afford  great  facilities  in  calculation. 

DECIMATION,  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  such  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  post,  or  behaved  themselves  ill  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  pat 
into  an  urn  or  helmet,  from  which  a  tenth 
part  only  were  drawn,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
suffier  death. 

DECK,  the  planked  floor  of  a  ship  from 
stem  to  stem.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  size  of  a  large  ship, 
we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker,  or  a  three- 
decker. 

DECK'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  ei^le,  or  other  birds,  when  their  feathers 
are  trunmed  at  the  edgea  with  a  small  line 
of  another  colour. 

DECLAMATION,  the  act  of  speaking  to 
a  public  audience  with  energy  and  grace ; 
and  may  be  either  a  discourse  addressed  to 
the  reason  or  to  the  passions  Among  the 
Greeks,  declamation  was  the  art  of  speak- 
ing indifferently  on  all  subjects,  and  on  all 
sides  of  a  question.  With  us  it  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  speeches  of  students 
in  colleges,  practised  for  exercises  in  ora- 
tory. The  term  is,  however,  often  used  con- 
temptuously, to  denote  a  noisy  harangue ; 
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•a  mtert  ieclamatum,  by  which  Is  meant, 
that  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  paasiona 
may  be  wholly  deficient  in  bans,  and  may 
gain  the  assent  of  the  feelinf  s  without 
offering  a  single  argoment  that  is  worthy  of 
the  understanding. 

DECLABATION,  in  Uw,  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  which  a  statement 
of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the  de- 

fendant  is  set  fbrtlu DeeUaration  nf  wtr^ 

a  public  proclamation  made  by  a  herald  at 
anns  to  the  subjects  of  a  state,  declaring 
them  to  be  at  war  with  some  foreign  power, 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or 
assist  the  common  enemy  at  their  peril. 

DECLEN'SION,  in  grammar,  the  inflec- 
tion erf  eases  to  which  nouns  are  subject. 
Alao^  the  act  of  going  through  these  inflec* 
tions. 

DECLINATION,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
distance  of  any  star  or  point  of  the  heavens 
lirom  the  equator,  either  north  or  south. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  he  has 
no  declination,  and  enlightens  half  the 
l^be  fhmi  pole  to  pole.  As  he  increases  in 
north  declination,  be  gnndoally  shines  far- 
ther over  the  north  pole,  and  leaves  the 
south  pole  in  darkness;  and  vice  vercd. 
Hie  sun's  greatest  declination,   north  or 

■oath,  is  23  degrees  and  a  half. Deelina- 

turn  i^tke  compa»$,  is  the  variation  of  the 
needle  firom  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 

DECLINATORT  PLEA,  in  law,  a  plea 
before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show 
that  the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  was  specially  exempted  firom 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

DECOCTION,  a  medicinal  liquor;  made 
by  extracting  thie  soluble  and  efficacious 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barks, 
woods,  seeds,  rooU,  &c. 

DECOLLATIO,  in  surgerr,  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  skull ;  firom  deeolio,  to  behead. 

DECOLLATION,  the  act  of  beheading, 
a  term  fireqnently  used  in  the  phrase  "  de- 
eoUation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 

DE'COMPOUND,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  an  umbel,  and  a  flower.  A  de- 
compound leaf  is  one  which  has  its  primary 
leaf  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a  com- 
pound  leafl  A  decompound  flower  Cftot  d«- 
eompotitut),  is  one  which  contains  within  a 
common  calyx  smaller  calyces. 

DECOMPOSrTION,  ia  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
■ubstance.^  It  uffers  from  mechanical  divi- 
sion, as  tHe  latter  effecU  no  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the 
parts  chemically  decomposed  have  proper- 
ties very  different  from  those  of  the  sub- 


DECO'BUlf,  in  architecture,  the  suita- 
bleness of  a  building,  and  of  its  ptrts  and 
omamentSy  to  their  respective  places  and 
vses. 

DECOT,  in  a  general  sen«^  any  lure 
that  deceives  and  misleads.  Also,  a  sea 
term,  for  a  stratagem  employed  by  ships  of 
war,  to  draw  any  vessel  of  inferior  force 
into  an  incautious  pursuit,  until  she  comes 
within  gun-shot.  Decoying  is  also  ner- 
'         *  to  elude  the  chase  of  a  ship  of  su- 


perior force  in  a  dark  night;  and  this  is 
done  bv  committing  to  the  sea  a  lighted 
cask  oi  pitch,  which  will  bum  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  misKuide  the  enemj. 
As  soon  as  the  cask  is  lowered,  the  ship 
changes  her  course,  and  thus,  if  at  any 
tolerable   distance  from  the  foe,  escapes 

vrith  facility. Deeoy,  among  sportsmen, 

a  place  for  catching  wild  fowL— 'Deeoy- 
duek  a  wild  duck  trained  to  decoy  othen 
into  the  decoy  or  place  where  they  may  be 
caught. 

DECREMENTS,  in  nhysics,  the  small 
parts  by  which  a  variable  and  decreasing 
quantity  becomes  less  and  less. Decre- 
ment equal  qf  life,  is  a  tenp  in  the  doc- 
trines of  annuities,  signifving  that  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  lives  tnere  should  be  an 
equal  number  decrease  within  a  given 
period  of  years. 

DECREE',  the  order  of  an  authoritative 
power.  In  Eng^d,  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  in  the  civil  courts,  and  in  chancery, 
is  called  a  decree.  In  theology*  the  pre- 
determined puraose  of  God,  whose  plan  of 
operations  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable. 

DECREET,  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  flnal 
decree  of  judgment  of  the  lords  of  session, 
from  which  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemistrv,  aterm 
I4>plied  to  the  crackling  noise  of  salu  when 
exposed  to  heat,  by  which  they  are  quickly 
split.  It  takes  place  in  those  salts  that 
have  little  water  of  crystalisatlon,  the  in- 
creased temperature  converting  that  small 
quantity  into  vapour,  by  which  the  crystals 
are  suddenly  bunt.  Common  salt  affords 
a  good  example  of  decrepitation,  and  when 
used  as  a  flux  should  be  praviously  decre- 
pitated. 

DECRESCEN'DO  in  music,  the  term 
for  gnnduaUy  decreasing  or  wcdceuing  the 
sound ;  as  opposed  to  crescendo. 

DECRESCENT,   i 


in   heraldry,  a  term 


denoting  the  state  of  the  moon  when  she 
declines  from  the  full  to  her  last  quarter, 
when  the  horns  are  turned  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DECRETAL,  a  letter  f^m  the  pope, 
determining  some  point  or  question  in  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  The  decretal*  form  the 
second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

DECUMB'ENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  having  its  stamens  and  pistils 
bending  down  to  the  lower  side  of  it. 

DEC  UK'S  ITU  RE,  in  astrology,  the 
scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  by  which 
the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are 
discovered. 

DECUR'BENT,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
which  adheres  immediately  to  the  stalk  of 
a  plant,  without  any  pedicle,  and  which  has 
its  lower  part  extended  along  the  branch. 

DECU'RIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  com- 
pany of  ten  men  under  one  officer  or  leader, 
who  was  called  a  decnrion,  their  cavalry 
being  divided  into  centuries,  and  the  cen- 
turies subdivided  into  ten  deeurite  each. 

DECU'RIO'NES  MUNICIPA'LES,  a 
court  of  judges  or  counsellon  representing 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  ttte  towns  and 
provinces. 
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DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  eeometry, 
optics  and  anatomy,  sifpiifying  toe  cross- 
ing of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  when 
they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  se- 
parately  firom  one  another. 

DECUS'SATE,  or  DECUS'SATED,  in 
botanjr,  an  epithet  for  such  leaves  and 
brancnes  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alternately 
cross  each  otner  at  right  an|;les,  or  in  a  re- 
gular manner.- In  rhetoric,  a  deeutsated 

period  is  one  that  consists  of  two  rising 
and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in  alternate 
opposition  to  each  other. 

DED'ALOUS,  a  botanical  term  applied  to 
leaves  of  a  delicate  texture,  whose  margin 
is  marked  by  various  windings  and  turnings. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating, 
or  solemn^  devotinfr  any  person  or  thing, 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of 

religion. Fe<ut  nf  Dedication,  an  anni< 

versary  festival  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judas  MaccabKus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicated  anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which 
had  been  plundered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  It  was  observed  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  Cisleo,  and  continued  eight 
days. 

DEDUCTOBk  a  client  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  called  upon  his  patron  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  mormng,  waited  upon  him 
from  thence  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
him  upon  all  public  occasions. 

DEED,  in  law,  a  written  contract, 
sealed  and  delivered.  It  must  be  written 
before  the  sealing  and  delivery,  otherwise 
it  is  no  deed:  and  after  it  is  once  for- 
mally executed  by  the  parties,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  interlined;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  delivered  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
fills  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  will 
make  the  deed  void.  Every  deed  must  be 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  considera* 
tion ;  not  upon  an  usurious  contract,  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive 
bond  fide  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawfid 
creditors;  any  of  which  considerations 
will  vacate  the  deed.  It  takes  effect  only 
from  the  day  of  delivery;  and.  therefore, 
if  a  deed  have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible, 
the  delivery  vrill  in  all  cases  ascertain  the 
date  of  it.  The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  deed ;  but  un- 
less it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  pro> 
perly  witnessed  or  attested;  which,  how- 
ever,  is  necessary  rather  for  preserring  the 
evidence,  than  as  intrinsically  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

DE  FACTO,  in  law,  something  actually 
in  fact,  or  existing,  in  contradistinction  to 
de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  so  in  justice, 
but  not  in  feet;  as  a  king  de  facto  is  a 
person  that  is  in  actual  possession  of  a 
crown,  but  has  no  le^  right  to  the  same ; 
and  a  king  de  iure  is  the  person  who  has 
a  just  right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  not 
in  possession  of  it. 

DEFAMATION,  the  malicious  uttering 
of  falsehood  with  a  view  to  injure  another's 
reputation.  Defamatory  words  written  and 
puolished  constitute  a  U6e{. 


DEFAULT,  in  law,  a  non-appearance  in 
court  without  assigning    sufficient  cause. 

DtfauFter,  one  who  fails  to  account  for 

public  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 

DEFEASANCE,  in  law.  a  condition  re- 
lating to  a  deed,  which  being  performed, 
the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void.  A 
defeaeance,  or  a  bond,  or  a  recognisance,  or 
a  judgment  recovered,  is  a  condition  which, 
when  performed,  dtfeate  it. 

DEFECATION,  the  act  of  separating 
firom  lees  or  dregs. 

DEFEN'CE  m  hiw,  the  reply  which  the 
defendant  makes  after  the  aedaration  is 

produced. In  military  affairs,  any  work 

that  covers  or  defends  the  opposite  posts, 
as  flanks,  parapets,  &c 

DEFEND  ANT,  in  law,  the  party  that  is 
summoned  into  court,  and  d^enda,  denies, 
or  opposes  the  demand  or  charge,  and  main- 
tains his  ovm  right.  It  is  applied  whether 
the  person  defends,  or  admiu  the  claim  and 
suffers  a  defkult. 

DBFI'LE,  a  narrow  war,  or  pass,  through 
which  a  company  of  soldiers  can  march 
only  in  file. 

DEFINITION,  the  determining  the  na- 
ture  of  things  by  words ;  or  a  brief  descrip- 
tion  of  a  thing  bv  iu  properties.  It  is 
generally  effected  by  adding  to  a  generic 
word  the  essential  and  peculiar  quauties  or 
circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  defined ; 
but  a  strictly  accurate  &finition  cannot 
always  be  given;  and  the  most  simple 
things  are  generally  the  least  capable  of 
definition,  from  the  difflcultjr  of  finding 
terms  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
one  to  be  defined. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  appUed  to  what- 
ever terminates  a  process,  question,  &c.  in 
opposition  to  provisional  and  interlocutory. 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
appellative  or  common  noun. 

DEFLAGRATION,  rapid  combustion, 
or  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more  sub- 
stances together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DEFLEX'ION,  the  turning  anything  out 
of  its  due  course ;  as  the  tendency  of  a  ship 
out  of  her  due  course  by  reason  of  currents, 

&c. D^fiexion  pf  the  raye  ^  light,  in 

optics,  a  property  (called  by  Newton  injlee- 
tion)  distinct  from  reflection  and  refac- 
tion, being  made  perpendicularly  tovrards 
the  opaque  body. 

DEFLEXTJS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  when  bowed  or  bent  down  like  anarch. 

DEFLORATUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  which  has  discharged  its 
pollen. 

DBFLU'VIUM,  in  botany,  a  disease  in 
trees  whereby  they  lose  their  bark.— 
D^uviumcapiUorium,in  medicine^  a  preter- 
natural fallinr  off  of  the  hair. 

DEFLUX'ION,  in  surgery,  the  felling  or 
flowing  of  humours  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  part  of  the  body;  as  a  defluxion 
from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

DEFOLIATION,  the  shedding  of  leaves : 
a  term  technically  applied  to  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs 
are  shed. 
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DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person 
has  a  right.  In  Scotland,  it  denotes  a  re- 
sisting m  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  law. 

DEGRADATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fldrs,  the  depriving  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree ;  as  the  degradation  of  a  clergy- 
man  by  depriving  him  of  holy  orders.— ^In 
military  affairs,  the  depriving  an  officer  of 
his  commission. In  painting,  a  lessening 


objects  in  a  landscape,  that  thev  may 
as  thev  would  do  to  an  eve  nlaced  i 


and  obscuring  of  the  appearance  of  distant 
objects  in  a  landsca]      '*    '    * 
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gree, in  alf^ebra,  a  term  applied  to  equa- 
tions, to  distinguish  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity. Deffree,  in  gene- 
alogy, an  interval  of  relationship  between 

persons  more  or  less  nearly  allied. ^The 

dirision,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a 
mathematical  or  other  instrument;  as, on 
a  thermometer  or  barometer. 

DEGREE',  in  universities,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  the  students  or  mem- 
bers thereof  as  a  testimony  of  their  profi- 
ciency in  arts  or  sciences,  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges.  This  is  usually 
erineed  by  a  diploma.  The  first  degree  is 
that  of  Baeketor  of  Arte;  the  second,  that 
of  Maeter  qf  Arte.  Honorary  degrees  are 
those  of  Doctor  qf  Divinitp,  Doctor  qf  Lavu, 
&c  Physicians  also  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

DEGREES  ttf  eomparuon,  in  grammar, 
the  inflections  of  adjectives  which  express 
different  degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  as, 
aood,  better,  best. 

DEHIS'CENCE,  and  DEHIS'CENT,  in 
botanv,  terms  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
capsules  of  a  plant. 

DE'ICIDE,  a  term  only  used  for  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  Sariour  of 
the  world,  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews. 

DEIFICATION,  the  act  of  deifying,  or 
enrolling  among  the  heathen  deities. 

DBIPNOSOPH'IST,  one  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers  who  were  famous  for 
their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

DE'ISTS,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  are  those  persons  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  one  God,  but  disbelieve  m 
revealed  religion.  Taking  the  denomination 
in  the  most  extensive  signification,  a  learn- 
ed theologian  has  thus  divided  deists  into 
four  classes.  1.  Such  as  pretend  to  believe 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, intelligent  Being,  and  who  teach  that 
this  supreme  Being  made  the  world,  though 
ther  Csncy  he  does  not  at  all  concern  himself 
in  tne  management  of  it.   2.  Those  who  be- 


lieve not  only  the  being,  but  also  the  prori- 
dence  of  God  with  respect  to  the  natural 
world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  deny  that 
God  takes  any  notice  of  the  morally  good  or 
evil  actions  of  men ;  these  things  depend- 
ing, as  they  imagine,  on  the  arbitrary  con- 
stitutions of  human  laws.  3.  Those  who 
baring  right  apprehensions  concerning  the 
natural   attributes  of  God,    and  his   all- 

Etvemintr  proridence,  and  some  notion  of 
B  monS  perfections  also ;  yet  being  pre- 
judiced against  the  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  believe  that  men 
perish  entirely  at  death,  and  that  one  gene- 
ration shall  perpetually  succeed  another, 
without  any  future  restoration  or  renova- 
tion of  things.  4.  Such  as  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  Being,  together  with 
his  providence  in  the  goverument  of  the 
world,  as  also  the  obligarions  of  natural 
religion ;  but  so  far  only,  as  these  things  are 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  alone, 
without  believing  any  dirine  revelation. 

DEI  JUDI'CIUM,  the  old  Saxon  trial 
by  ordeal,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 

DE'ITi,  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  a  term  frequently  used  in 

a-  synonymous  sense  with  God. Also,  a 

fabulous  god  or  goddess ;  as,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Apollo,  &c. 

DELACRYMATION,  a  preternatural 
discharge  of  watery  humours  from  the 
eyes. 

DEL  CRED'ERE,  a  term  in  commerce 
expressive  of  a  ^arantee  given  by  factors, 
who  for  an  additional  premium  warrant  the 
solvency  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  sell 
goods  upon  credit. 

DEL'EGATE,  a  commissioner  of  appeal 
appointed  by  the  kin^  to  hear  appeal  causes 

from   the  ecclesiastical    court. In   the 

United  States  of  America,  a  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  represent  a  state  or  district 
in  the  congress. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  an  epithet  for  drugs 
tft  any  substances  of  a  destructive  or  poison- 
ous quality. 

DELF,  a  kind  of  potter's  ware,  originally 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland ;  it  is  covered  with 
an  enamel  or  white  glasing,  in  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

DELIQUES'CENCE,  in  chemistry,  spon- 
taneous liquefaction  in  the  air;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  saline  bodies  that  have 
Decome  moist  or  liquid,  by  means  of  the 
water  which  they  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
phere, in  consequence  of  their  great  attrac- 
tion to  moisture. 

DELIR'IITM,  a  state  in  which  the  ideas 
of  a  person  are  wild  and  irregular,  or  do 
not  correspond  vrith  the  truth,  or  with  ex- 
ternal objects.  Or  it  may  be  defined  synip. 
tomatic  derangement,  or  that  which  is 
dependant  on  some  other  disease,  in  dis- 
tinction from  idiopathic  derangement  or 


DELIVERY,  a  part  of  oratory,  referring 
to  the  management  of  the  voice ;  as,  he  has 
a  good  or  graceful  delivery. 

DELPHIC,   or   DEL'PHIAN,  relating 
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to  Delphi,  and  to  the  edebrated  orede 
there. 

DBLPH'INITE,  a  mineral  called  alto 
piataeite. 

DELPHINIUM,  in  botanr,  Labmfitr, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  12  Polyaiufrto,  order 
8  IVtfrynJa. 

DELPHI'NUS,  a  genus  of  aninuds,  dass 
Mammalia,  order  Cef «,  conristing  of  the  dol- 
phin, the  porpoise,  and  the  sword  grampus. 
The  dolphin  is  described  by  the  andents  as 
the  swinest  of  all  animals  either  by  land  or 
tea,  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  agile 
ra  leaping,  that  it  would  dear  ships.—— 
Delphinut,  in  astronomy,  is  a  constdlation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere;  for  among  the 
fictions  of  the  andent  poets,  is  one  which 
states  that  the  dolphin  was  translated  to 
the  celestial  renons  by  Neptune. 

DELTOID,  m  anatomy,  a  thick  trian- 
gular muscle  of  the  arm,  oemg  one  of  the 

three  elerators. ^Also,  a  term  for  any 

thing  havin|^  three  angles,  of  which  the  ter- 
minal one  IS  much  ftarther  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

.  DELIJOE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing 
of  the  earth,  dther  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
water.—— We  have  sereral  dduges  recorded 
in  history,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over- 
flowed almost  all  Attica,  and  that  of  Deu- 
calion, which  drowned  all  Thessaly,  in 
Greece:  but  the  most  memorable  was  that 
called  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah's  flood, 
from  whidi  only  Noah  and  those  with  him 
in  the  ark,  escaped.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  oj  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ch.  vL  &  viL  and  its  time 
is  fixed  to  the  vear  from  the  creation  1666. 
From  this  flooo,  the  state  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  "  diluvian"  and  "anti-diluvian." 

DEMAIN',  or  DEME'SNE.  in  Uw,  a 
manor-house  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  ancestors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in 
their  own  occupation.  It  denotes  also  all 
the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands  of 
Areeholdera ;  and  is  frequently  used  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the 
lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  lessee  demised  at  a  rack-rent;  or 
such  other  land  appertaining  to  the  manor, 
which  belongs  to  fr«e  or  copyholders. 

DEM'AGOGUE,  any  fkotious  orator  who 
acquires  great  influence  with  the  populace  ; 
whom  he  flatters,  c^ioles,  or  leads  into  dan- 
ger, as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

DEMAND'ANT,  in  law,  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  the  plaintiff. 

DEMARCATION,  Lihb  or,  every  Une 
drawn  for  determining  a  border,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  fordgn  powers,  or  by 
such  as  are  at  war  with  each  other. 

DEM'I,  a  half-fdlow  at  Ma^en  Col- 
lege, Oxford.— Also,  a  term  m  composi- 
tion, signifying  half;  as,  demiffod,  a  hero 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEM'I-CADENCE,  in  music,  an  imper- 
fect cadence,  or  one  that  Calls  on  any  other 
than  the  key  note. 

DEM  I-CROSS,  an  instrument fi»  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 


DEMI-CUL'VERIN,  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  least  of  which  is  ten  feet  long,  and  car> 
ries  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  wdght. 

DEMI-GORGE,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtam  to 
the  angle  of  the  polygon. 

DEM'I-QUAVKR,  anotein  mnde,  of  half 
the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'IVOLT,  one  of  the  seven  artifldal 
motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his 
fore- legs  in  a  particular  manner. 

DEMI'SE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  estate 
dther  in  fee,  for  term  of  life  or  years, 
though  most  usually  the  latter.-^— The 
death  of  a  king,  or  a  queen  regnant,  is  term- 
ed the  demise  of  the  crown,  by  which  is  im- 
plied a  transfer  of  the  royal  authority  or 
kin^om  to  a  successor.— —DemiM  and  tt. 
demi$e,  a  conveyance  where  there  are  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMOCRACY,  a  fi}rm  of  ^vemment, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  collectivdy,  or  in 
which  the  people  exerdse  the  powers  of 
legislation. 

DB'MON,  or  HJETMOV,  a  name  used  by 
the  andents  for  certain  supernatural  beings 
whose  existence  they  supposed.  They  were 
spirits  or  genii  whoappeturedtomen,  dther 
to  do  them  service  or  to  hurt  them.  The 
Platonists  distinguish  between  pods,  de- 
mons, and  heroes ;  the  demons  bemr  those 
since  called  angels.  Socrates  andTasso 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  bdng  each 
attended  by  a  demon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso, 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  an  hy- 
pochondriacal state  of  mind ;  in  Socrates, 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion. From  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described 
his  <umon,  tnere  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natu- 
ral consdence  or  intellect:  "  it  directed 
him  bow  to  act  in  every  important  oecasion 
of  life,  and  restrained  him  from  impru- 
dence of  conduct.*'  The  demons  of  the 
New  Testament  were  supposed  to  be  spi- 
ritual bdn^  which  vexed  and  tormented 
men.  And  in  general,  the  word,  in  modem 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which 
influences  the  conduct  or  direda  Uie  for- 
tunes of  mankind. 

DEMaNIAC,  a  human  being  whoee 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
thdr  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 
——In  church  nistorv,  the  term  Demo- 
niact  is  given  to  a  oranch  of  the  Ana« 
baptuts,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world  the  devU  wUl  be 


DEMONOCRACT,  the  power  or  go* 
vemment  of  demons. 

DEMONOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  demons 
or  eril  spirits.  Demonologyin  our  Saviour's 
time  was  no  inconriderMie  part  of  phUo- 
sophy.  Thus  the  Greeks  imputed  madness 
sometimes  to  the  agitation  and  agency  of 
Furies,  and  sometimes  to  the  influence  of 
Diana  or  the  moon.    The  Romana  thought 
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insanity  was  caused  by  Ceres  or  the  Lame ; 
and  amongst  the  Jews,  "  to  have  a  devil'' 
and  "  to  be  mad,'*  were  sjnonymons  terms. 
Everything,  in  short,  which  aifected  either 
the  body  or  the  mind,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  erery  disas^reeable  phtenomenon, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  account 
for,  was  by  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  deviL  What  g^ves  still  more 
strength  to  the  opinion  is,  that  what  one 
evangelist  calls  demoniacal  possession,  is 
by  another  mentioned  simply  as  a  disease. 
Besides  most,  if  not  all  the  oisorders  which 
are  ascribed  to  in-dwelling  demons  in  the 
gospel  history,  are,  so  Car  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge  from  the  description  of  them 
there,  disorders  which  existed  in  the  world 
long  before,  and  are  accounted  for  upon 
natural  principles.  The  disciples  and  iqms- 
tles  themselves  might  perhaps  believe  these 
disorders  to  be  real  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, and  our  Saviour  might  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  so  harmless  an  error ;  for  he 
came  not  to  teach  speculative  philosophy, 
but  to  make  men  holy  and  happy. 

DEMONSTRATION,  a  proof  of  a  pro- 
position founded  on  axioms  and  interme- 
diate proof;  called  a  i>rJor»  when  the  effect 
is  proved  from  the  cause,  and  i  potteriori 
when  the  cause  is  proved  from  the  effect. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  demonstration,  though  certain, 
is  not  so  clear  and  evident  as  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  every  step  that  reason 
makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  it  SMks  with  the  next  in- 
termediate idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a 
proof,  since  without  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  produced. 

DEM'ONSTRATOB,  in  anatomy,  one 
who  exhibits  the  parts  when  dissected. 

DEMUL'CENTS,  any  medicines  which 
lesson  acrimony,  or  the  effects  of  stimulus 
on  the  solids,  as  gums  and  other  mucilagi- 


DEMUR't  in  law,  to  stop  at  any  pomt  in 
the  [Readings,  and  rest  or  abide  on  that 
point  in  law  for  a  decision  of  the  cause. 

DEMUR'BAGE,  in  commerce,  an  al- 
lowance made  to  the  master  of  a  ship  by 
the  merchants,  for  staying  in  a  port  longer 
than  the  time  first  appointed. 

DEMUB'REB,  in  law,  a  pause  or  stojp 
put  to  any  action  upon  some  i>oint  of  dim- 
culty  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
court  before  any  fiirther  proceedings  can  be 
bad  in  the  suit.  A  demurrer  confesses  the 
fiuit  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the 
stUBdener  oi  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to 
support  the  claim  or  defence.  Demurrers 
are  either  general,  where  no  particular 
cause  is  shewn,  or  $peeial,  where  tne  causes 
ot  demurrer  are  set  forth. 

DEM'T,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  that  is  borne,  half,  as  a  demy-lion, 
orhiuf-bon. 

DEMT',  the  name  of  paper  of  a  particu- 
lar size,  <^  which  great  quantities  are  used 
for  printing  books  on. 


DENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  worth 
8<l.  As  a  weight,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of 

a  Roman  ounce. Denmint  Dei,  God'  s 

PenuT,  or  earnest-money  given  and  re- 
ceived by  the  parties  to  contracts.  It  was 
so  called  because  in  ancient  times  it  was 
given  to  the  church  or  to  the  poor. 

DEN'DRACHATE,  in  minerak)^,  arbo- 
rescent agate,  or  agate  oontaimng  the 
figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 

DEN'DRITE,  a  stone  or  mineral  on 
which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
Hence  the  epithets  dendritie  and  dendroid, 

DEN'DROIT,  a  fossil  which  has  some 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  branch  <^  a 
tree. 

DENDROLITB,  a  petrified  fiDssil  shrub, 
plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

DENDROLOGY,  a  discourse  on,  or  the 
natural  history  of,  trees. 

DENDROM'ETER,  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

DENDROPHO'RIA,  in  antiouity,  the 
carrying  of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees ;  a 
religious  ceremony  so  called,  because  cer- 
tain priests  called  firom  thence  <tau(r(>iiAori, 
or  tree-bearers,  marched  in  procession,  car- 
rying the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Bylvanua,  or 
any  other  god. 

DEN'IZEN,  an  alien  who  is  made  a 
subject  by  royal  letters  patent,  holding  a 
middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a  natu- 
ral bom  subject.  He  may  purchase  and 
possess  lands,  and  enjoy  any  office  or  dig- 
nity; yet  it  is  short  of  naturalisation :  for  a 
stranger,  when  naturalized,  may  inherit 
lands  by  descent,  which  a  denizen  cannot 
do.  If  a  denizen  purchase  lands,  his  issue 
that  are  bom  afterward  may  inherit  them, 
but  those  he  had  before  shall  not ;  and  as  a 
denizen  may  purchase,  so  he  may  take  lands 
by  devise. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided,  the 
number  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  nu- 
merator of  a  fraction ;  but  in  decimals,  the 
denominator  is  understood  to  contain  as 
many  ciphers  as  there  are  terms  in  the 
numerator,  and  is  not  written. 

DENOUMENT,  a  French  word,  b^  mo- 
dem custom  nearly  anglicised,  signifying 
the  development  or  winding  up  of  any  event. 

DENSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
panicle  having  an  abundance  of  flowers 
very  close. 

DENS'ITY,  closeness  of  constituent 
parts;  that  property  in  bodies  by  which 
they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a  certain  bulk  or  magnitude :  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  rarity.  A  body  is  said 
to  have  double  and  triple  the  density  of 
another  body,  when,  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  one  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

DENTAGEA,  a  surgeon's  instrument, 
or  forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

DEN'TALIS  LAPIS,  in  medicine,  the 
tartareous  matter  which  adheres  to  the 
teeth,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  the  bone 
itself. 
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DBN'TAL,  an  articulation  or  letter 
formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth,  or  nearer  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  as  in  d  and  t. 

DENTA'LIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  shell-fish,  the  shell  eonsisung  of  one 
tohnlAua  straight  Talve,  open  at  both  ends. 

DENTATKD.in  boUny,  an  epithet  for  a 
root  that  consists  of  a  concatenation  of 
joints,  resembling  a  necklace;  or  for  a  leaf 
liaTing  points  like  teeth  on  the  margin. 

DEobORIZERS.  A  term  applied  to  a 
Olaas  of  disinfectants  especially  character- 
iied  by  their  power  ot  destroying  fetid 
effluTia.  Chlorine  and  several  of  iu  com- 
pounds :  chloride  of  sine  and  nitrate  of  lead, 
come  uoder  this  class.  Some  kinds  of 
diareoal,  and  especially  that  obtained  from 
peat  when  nu«ed  with  excrement,  not  only 
destroys  the  odour,  but  forms  an  excellent 
compost  for  agrricultural  pnrposes. 

D  E  N  T I  C^y  L  A  T  E,  in  hot  any,  having 
small  teeth  or  notches;  as  a  denticulate 
leaf,  calyx,  or  seed. 

DENTICULATION,  the  state  of  being 
Mt  with  small  teeth,  like  a  saw. 

DEN'TIFRICE,  any  powder  or  other 
snbstanee  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

DENTIL,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  cornices,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth  ;  used  narticuiarly  jn  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  oraers. 

DENTOID.  having  the  form  of  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  in  geology,  the  wash, 
ing  away  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
flood. 

DEOB'STRUENT,  any  medicine  which 
removes  obstructions  and  opens  the  natu- 
ralpassages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

DE'ODAND,  a  personal  chattel  which 
has  been  the  immediate  oocasion  of  the 
death  of  a  rational  creature^  and  for  that 
reason  is  ffiven  to  Ood;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

DEOXTDATB,  or  DEOXTDIZE,  in 
chemistry,  to  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce 
firom  the  state  of  an  oxyde. 

DEPARTMENT,  either  a  division  of 
territory,  as  the  departmentt  ot  France ;  or 
a  distinct  class  of  official  duties  allotted  to 
a  particular  person. 

DEPHL06I8TICATED  AIR,  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others,  to 
wnat  is  now  called  oaygtn  goM,  when  he  first 
discovered  it.  It  was  denominated  by 
Scheele,  who  disaovered  it  about  the  same 
period,  vital  air. 

DEPLOY',  the  spreading  of  troops;  a 
military  term. 

DEPONENT,  in  law,  one  who  gives 
written  testimony  under  oath  to  interroga- 
tories exhibited  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

DEPORTATION,  a  sort  of  banishment 
among  the  Romans,  to  some  islander  other 
place  which  was  allotted  to  a  criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition 
not  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOS'IT.  among  civilians,  something 
that  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  per- 
son, to  be  kept  writhout  any  reward,  and  to 
be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITION,  in  Uw,  the  testimony 


nven  in  court  by  a  witness,  upon  oath. 

J)epimtio»t  the  settlement  of  substances 
dissolved  in  fluids ;  as,  banks  arc  sometimes 

called  depotitumM  ot  alluvial   matter. 

A'so,  the  act  of  dethroning  a  king;  or 
divesting  any  one  in  authority  of  his  power 
and  dignity. 

DEPOT,  a  French  word  for  a  store  or 
magazine  for  depositing  goods  or  merchan- 
dize. 

DEPRES'SION.  4r  the  tun,  or  a  $tm;  in 
astronomy,  is  its  distance  at  any  time  be- 
low the  horison,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the 

verti  al  circle. Dtjtretnon  qf  th«  pole, 

a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  the  sphe- 
rical figure  of  the  earth;  thus,  when  a 
person  sails  or  travels  towards  the  equator 
ne  is  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  as 
many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the 
equator,  so  many  defprees  vrill  the  pole  be 
nearer  the  horison. -< — Deyret*ion  qf  an 
equation,  in  algebra,  the  reducing  an  equa- 
tion to  lower  degrees,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a 
cubic  equation,  or  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic 

DEPRESSO'RIUM,  a  surgical  instru- 
ment used  for  depressing  the  dura  atater 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

DEPRES'SOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  muscles,  because  they 
depress  the  parts  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

DEPRES'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  which  are 
hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 

DEPRIVATION,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of 
his  dignity. 

DEPURATION,  the  act  of  purifying  or 
freeing  fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
This  IS  done  either  by  decantation,  when 
the  feculent  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel ;  by  boihng  and  skimming ; 
by  filtration :  or  by  clarification. 

DEPUTATI,  in  antiquity,  persons  who 
attended  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded  m>m  the  field  of 
battle  and  waiting  on  them.  The  amumrers 
were  also  sometimes  called  deputati. 

DEP'UTT,  in  a  general  sens^  signifies 
a  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for 
another;  or  who  is  sent  upon  some  busi- 
ness by  a  community. ^In  law,  a  deputp 

is  one  who  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
ri^t;  and,  properly,  the  misdemeanor  of 
such  deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  re- 
presents to  lose  his  office.-^— By  a  deputa- 
tion is  generally  understood,  the  person  or 
persons  authorised  and  sent  to  transact 
business  for  others,  either  with  a  special 
commission  and  authority,  or  with  general 
powers. 

DER'ELICTS,  in  law,  such  goods  as  are 
vrilfully  relinquished  by  the  owner.  It 
also  signifies  a  thing  forsaken,  or  cast  away 
by  the  sea:  thus,  Isuads  which  the  sea  has 
suddenly  left  are  called  derelict  land* ;  and 
vessels  forsaken  at  sea  are  called  derelict 
ekip*. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  any  word 
derived  (i.  e.  taking  its  origin)  from  ano- 
ther, called  its  jirisitliM;  »m  manhood  from 
matif&c. 
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DEROGATION,  the  act  of  annulling, 
revoking,  or  destroying  the  value  and  eflfect 
of  anything,  or  of  restraining  its  operation ; 
as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  itassed  in  denh 
gation  of  the  king's  prerogatiTe. 

DEROO'ATORT  CLAUSE,  in  a  person's 
will,  is  a  sentence  or  secret  character  in- 
serted by  the  testator,  of  which  he  reserves 
the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  condition 
that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall 
be  valid  unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word 
for  word.  This  is  done  as  a  precaution  to 
guard  against  later  wills  being  extorted  by 
violence  or  otherwise  impropeny  obtained. 

DERTISE,  or  DER'VIS,  a  name  given 
to  various  Mahometan  priests  or  monks. 
Many  of  the  dervises  travel  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  world,  entertaining  the 
people  wherever  they  come  with  agreeable 
relations  of  the  curiosities  and  wonders  they 
have  met  with.  There  are  dervises  in  Egypt, 
who  live  vnth  their  families,  and  exercise 
their  trades,  of  which  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervises  at  Damascus.  They  are  distin- 
guished among  themselves  by  the  different 
forms  and  colours  of  their  habits ;  those  of 
Persia  wear  blue;  the  solitaries  and  wan- 
derers wear  only  rags  of  different  colours ; 
others  carry  on  their  heads  a  plume,  made 
of  the  feathers  of  a  cock ;  and  those  of 
Egypt  wear  an  octagonal  badge  of  a  green- 
ish white  alabaster  at  their  girdles,  and  a 
high  stiff  cap  without  anything  round  it. 
They  generally  profess  extreme  poverty,  and 
lead  an  ascetic  life. 

DERME8TBS,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  hemipterons  insects,  whose  larva  devour 
dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  ftc.  They  are  of 
a  lengthened  oval  shape,  and  are  exceed- 
inriy  destructive  in  museums  and  libraries. 

DBSCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  an  arch 
of  the  equator  which  descends  or  »ets  with 
any  sign  or  point  in  the  xodiac  Descen- 
niBHk\% vtihet right OT obUque,  according  as 
it  takes  place  in  a  right  or  oblique  sphere. 
^The  epithet  deaetnding  is  also  m  fre- 
quent use  m  astronomy ;  as  deteending  de- 
gree; deeeending  latitude,  &c  And  by 
deeeeiuional  difference  is  understood,  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  any  planetary  body. 

DESCENT',  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
tendency  of  a  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place;  thus  all  bodies,  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  a  force  superior  to  their  gra- 
vity, descend  towards  the  centre  of  the 

earth. In  law,  it  means  traasimssion  by 

inheritance ;  which  is  either  lineal  or  colla- 
teraL  Descent  is  IvmoI,  when  it  proceeds 
directly  firom  the  grand&ther  to  the  father, 
fsQitBk.  the  father  to  the  son,  and  fh>m  the 
•on  to  the  grandson;  collateral,  when  it 
does  not  proceed  in  a  direct  line,  but  from  a 
man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  or  other  col- 
lateral representative.— i>mce«f,  in  genea- 
logy, the  order  of  succession  of  descend- 
ants in  a  line  <»  &mily;  or  their  distance 
from  a  common  progenitor.  Also,  a  term 
in  heraldry,  to  express  coming;  down ;  "  as 
a  Uon  in  descent,"  t.  e.  a  hon  vrith  his 
heels  upwards,  as  though  in  the  act  of 
lempvaf  down  from  an  eminence. 


DESCRIPTION,  in  Uterature,  such  a 
rivid,  strong,  and  beautiful  representation 
of  any  thing,  as  shall  give  the  reader  a  dis- 
tinct riew  and  satisfactory  notion  of  it. 

DESECRATION,  a  word  denoting  the 
very  opposite  of  ootueera^ton,  being  the  act 
of  oivestiog  any  thing  of  a  sacred  purpose 
or  use  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

DES'ERT,  a  large  uninhabited  tract  of 
land,  or  extent  of  country,  entirely  barren. 
In  this  sense,  some  are  sandy  deserts,  as 
those  of  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Zaara :  others 
are  stony,  as  the  desert  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia 
Petrea.  "The  Desert,"  absolutelv  so  called, 
is  that  part  of  Arabia  south  of  the  Holy- 
land,  where  the  children  of  Israel  wandered 
forty  years.  But  the  term  desert  may  he, 
and  often  is,  applied  to  an  uninhabited 
country,  covered  with  wood  or  overrun 
with  vegetation  incapable  of  affording  sus- 
tenance to  man. 

DESERTER,  a  soldier  who  <^uits  his 
regiment  vrithout  leave;  or  a  sailor  who 
clandestinely  leave*  his  ship.  In  seaman's 
language  to  desert  is  called  "  to  run." 

DESHABIL'LE,  (Fr.)  an  undress. 

DESHACHE',  in  French  heraldry,  a 
term  for  a  beast  whose  limbs  are  separated 
from  the  body,  but  still  remain  on  the  es- 
cutcheon,  vnth  only  a  small  separation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIC'CANT,  or  DE8ICCATIVE,  any 
medicine  or  application  that  has  the  pro- 
perty of  exhausting  moisture  firom,  or  CU7- 
ing  up,  a  sore. 

DESIDERATITM,  any  perfection  or  im- 
provement not  poBsessecC  but  which,  being 
much  wanted,  is  therefore  desirable.—— 
This  word  is  freouently  applied  vrithout 
the  necessary  precision.  Something  which 
one  seeks,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
strictly  desirable  to  attam— or  something 
which  appears  excellent,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  proved  so— is  pronounced  "a  de- 
sideratum." Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
prematurely  to  assert,  that  "  this  book  is  a 
desideratum,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  ele- 
mentary literature,"  it  would  not  merely  be 
a  proof  of  our  vanity,  but  a  misapplication 
of  the  word;  but  if  public  approbation  and 
extensive  patronage  should  follow  its  ap- 
pearance, vra  might  then  use  it  with  great 
propriety. 

DESI GN,  in  a  general  sense,  the  plan, 
order,  representation,  or  construction  of  a 
building,  Ac,  by  an  outline  or  general  riew 
of  it.  The  word  deaign,  in  painting,  is  used 
for  the  flrst  draught  of  a  large  work,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finished  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner.  Its  essential  re- 
quisites are  correctness,  good  taste,  ele- 
gance, character,  diversity,  expression,  and 

perspective. In  music,  it  denotes  the 

disposition  of  every  part,  and  the  geaenl 
order  of  the  whole. 

DESIPIENTIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
reason,  or  symptomatic  frenzy. 

DESI'RE,  a  vrish  to  possess  some  grati- 
fication or  source  of  happiness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  obtainable.  It  may  be 
either  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  sensual; 
but  when  directed  merely  to  sensual  eiyoy- 
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ment,  it  differs  little  firom  animal  appe- 
tite. 

DESMOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews. 

DES'POTISM,  a  form  of  ^vemment 
where  the  monarch  roles  bylus  sole  and 
uncontrolled  authority. 

DESPOUILLE',  in  heraldry,  the  whtde 
case,  skin,  or  slough  of  a  beast,  with  the 
head,  feet,  taU,  &c.,  so  that  being  filled  and 
stuffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire  animal. 

DBSPUMATION,  a  term  for  clarifying 
a  liquor,  by  skimming  off  its  froth  or  ex- 
crementitious  matter. 

DESQUAMATION,  in  anatomj,  an  ex- 
foliation of  bone :  also  the  separation  of  the 
cuticle  in  small  scales. 

DESUDA'TION,  in  medicine,  a  proftise 
•and  inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 

DESIJETUDE,  the  cessation  of  use,  or 
discontinuance  of  any  practice. 

DESULPHURATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  or  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DETACH'MENT,  a  body  of  troops  se- 
lected or  drawn  out  from  several  regiments 
or  companies,  on  some  special  service  or 
expedition.  Also,  a  number  of  ships,  taken 
firom  a  fleet,  and  sent  on  a  separate  service. 

DETENTS',  in  clock-work,  are  those 
stops,  which,  bv  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETER'GENTS,  or  DETER'SIVES, 
medicines  which  have  the  power  to  remove 
viscid  humours,  or  cleanse  the  skin  of  im- 
purities. 

DETERMINA'TION,  in  i^hysics,  the 
tendency  of  a  body  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. 

DETERRATION,  the  uncovering  of  any 
thing  buried  or  hidden  in  the  earth. 

DETINUE,  inlaw,  a  writ  or  action  that 
lies  against  a  person  who  has  goods  or  other 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  who 
afterwards  detains,  or  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

DETONATION,  or  DETONlZATION, 
an  explosion,  or  sudden  report  made  by  the 
percussion  and  inflammation  of  certain 
combustible  substances.  — —  Detonating 
Powder,  a  composition  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  oxymuriate  of  potass,  which  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  heat  generated  by  percus- 
sion. 

DETRITUS,  in  geologj,  a  mass  of  sub- 
stances detached  or  worn  off  fh>m  solid  bo- 
dies by  attrition ;  as,  diluvial  detritus,  or 
the  strata  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  firom  prmutive  mountains  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge. 

DEUTERON'OMT,  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  so  called, 
because  this  last  part  of  the  work  of  Moses 
comprehends  a  recapitulation  of  the  \B.Mr 
he  hadt>efore  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
himself. 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL  in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rest ;  either  because  they  were  not  written 
till  after  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  in  con- 
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sequence  of  some  controversy  in  regard  to 
their  canonicity. 

DEUTOXTD,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
oxydizedin  the  second  degree. 

DEVAPORATION,  the  change  of  va- 
pour into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEYI'SE,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will;  being  distinguished 
from  a  bequest  of  personal  estate,  that 
bein^  termed  a  legaev.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made  is  called  devteee. 

DEVrCE,  in  paiutin§r,  an  emblem  or  re- 
presentation of  any  thing,  with  a  motto 
subjoined  or  otherwise  introduced.  In  he- 
raldry, a  name  common  to  all  figures,  ci- 
phers, characters,  rebuses,  moUoes,  &c. 
which  by  its  allusions  to  the  names  of 
persons,  families,  &c  denotes  their  quali- 
ties, nobility,  or  the  like.  Badges,  im- 
presses, and  devices,  were  greatly  in  vogue 
m  England,  ttom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  b^an  to  be 
disused. 

DE'YIL,  the  chief  of  the  apostate  an- 
gels ;  Satan,  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race. 

DEW,  the  moisture  which  is  first  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle 
drops  during  the  night,  particularly  uter  a 
hot  day;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having 
converted  all  the  liquid  matter  on  the 
earth's  surface  into  aqueous  gas,  the  at- 
mosphere is,  in  a  manner,  completely  sa- 
turated with  it. 

DEWLAP,  the  loose  skin  that  hangs 
firom  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  &c. 

DEW- WORM,  in  entomology,  the  Lum- 
bric*$  terreatrit  of  Linnxus,  an  insect 
often  found  in  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  in 
the  earth,  and  whicn  is  very  destructive  to 
plants. 

DEXTER,  the  right,  or  on  the  right 
hand  or  side ;  as  the  dexter  point,  in  he- 
raldry ;  by  which  is  meant  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DET,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  Barbary 
states. 

DIABETES,  in  medicine,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge  of  urine. 

DIACUALA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  rdaxa- 
tion  of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHRISTA.  medicines  applied  to 
the  fauces,  palate,  &c.  for  the  abstersion 


of  phlegm. 
DIACH'Y 


TLON,  in  medicine  an  emol- 
lient digestive  plaster. 

DIAC0U8TICS,  the  science  of  re- 
firacted  sounds,  called  also  diaphoniea. 

DIAC0U8TIC  CURVE,  in  mathema- 
tics, a  kind  of  curve  caused  by  the  refrac* 
tion  of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as 
to  form  a  given  ratio  with  lines  which  meet 

DIA'CRII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  faction  at  Athens, 
who  favoured  oligarchy ;  in  opposition  to 
the  pediaei,  who  were  for  a  pure  democra- 
tical  government. 

DIA'CRISIS,  in  medicme,  the  act  of 
distin^pishing  diseases  one  firon^  another 
by  their * 
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DIADELTEnA,  in  the  Limuean  systein 
of  botany,  a  class  of  plants,  the  17th  in 
order;  comprehending  all  those  with  pa- 
pilionaceous and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  leguminous  seed-vessels.  The  distin- 
gnishing  characteristic  of  this  class  is, 
that  the  stamens  adhere  together  ;  form- 
ing two  dissimilar  bodies  or  filaments,  the 
one  standing  aboTcthe  pistil,  and  the  other 
surrounding  it. 

DI'ADEM,  anciently,  a  head-band  or 
fillet  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 
It  was  made  of  suk,  thread,  or  wooC  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends 
being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 
In  modem  usage,  the   mark   of  royalty, 

worn  on  the  head. Diadem,  in  heraldry, 

is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or  rims,  serv- 
ing to  enclose  the  crowns  of  sovereign 
pnnees.  In  figurative  language,  the  word 
diadem  denotes  empire  or  supreme  power. 

DI^R'ESIS,  in  surgery,  an  operation 
serving  to  divide  and  separate  a  part  when 
its  continuity  is  a  hindrance  to  the  cure. 
•^—Diarens,  in  grammar,  the  division  of 
one  syllable  into  two,  which  is  usually  de- 
noted by  two  dots  over  a  letter,  as  in  aulal 
for  auke. 

DI'ADROM,  the  time  in  which  the  vi- 
bration of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 

DIAGNOSTICS,  in  medicine,  a  term 
^ven  to  those  si^s  which  in^cate  the 
state  of  a  disease,  its  nature  and  cause,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known  or  distin- 
guished from  others.  When  the  diagnos- 
tics are  common  to  several  diseases,  they 
are  called  adjunct;  when  they  always  attend 
a  particular  disease,  the  word    patkoffno- 

monie  is  used. ^The  term  diaginottie  tignt 

is  also  used  in  botany,  as  the  si^ns  or  cha- 
racters by  which  plants  are  distinguished. 

DIAO'ONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line 
drawn  across  a  quadrilateral  figure  from 
one  angle  to  another,  by  some  called  the 
diameter  of  the  figure. 

DFAGRAM,  a  geometrical  delineation, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  pro- 
perties of  any  fig^e,  as  a  square,  triangle, 

DI'AL,  or  SUN'-DIAL,  an  instrument 
for  mensuring  time  by  means  of  the  shadow 
of  the  sun ;  "being  a  plate,  or  plain  surface, 
on  which  lines  are  drawn  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  the  upper 
edge  of  another  plane,  erected  perpendicu- 
lanv  on  the  former,  may  show  the  true  time 
of  the  day.  The  edge  of  the  plane,  which 
shows  the  time,  is  called  the  atile ;  the  line 
on  which  this  plfme  is  erected,  is  the  sub- 
title !  and  the  angle  included  between  the 
snbstile  and  stUe,  is  called  the  elevatioH  or 
height  of  the  stile.  Sun-dials  are  di  fferently 
denominated  according  to  their  different 
situation,  and  the  figure  of  the  surfaces 
upon  which  they  are  described,  as  hoii- 
Bontal,  vertical,  equinoctial,  polar,  direct, 
erect,  declining,  inclining ,  reclining,  cylin- 
drical, mural,  parallel,  &c. 

DI'ALECT,  the  form  or  idiom  of  a  lan- 
guage, peculiar  to  a  province  or  any  parti- 
cular part  of  a  country.  A  dialect  is,  in 
&ct,  the  branch  of  a  parent  language,  nith 


such  alterations  as  time  or  accident  may 
have  introduced  among  descendants  of  the 
same  stock,  living  in  separate  or  remote  si- 
tuations. The  dialects  of  Greece  were  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  part  of  their  language,  as 
the  Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  .fiolic,  and  Doric 
dialects,  which  were  used  either  separately 
or  intermixed. 

DI  ALECTUS,  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 

DI'ALLAGE,  a  mineral  of  a  lamellar  or 
foliated  structure. 

DI'ALLING  SPHERE,  an  instrument 
made  of  brass,  vrith  several  semi-circles 
sliding  over  each  other  upon  a  moveable 
horizon;  serving  to  shew  the  nature  of 
spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all  sorts  of 
planes. 

DIAL'OGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  for 
the  soliloquy  of  persons  deliberating  with 
themselves.  It  is  also,  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  taken  for  discourse  in  ^neral, 
whether  held  by  a  person  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

DI'ALOGUB,  a  verbal  or  written  dis- 
course between  two  or  more  persons. 

DIALTSIS,  a  mark  or  character,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  one  of  two 
vowels,  as  motSie,  to  separate  the  diph- 
thong and  show  that  they  must  be  sound- 
ed distinctly. In  rhetoric,  dialysia  is  a 

fig  ch  in  which  several  words  are 

pli  er,  without  the  aid  of  a  con- 

jui  ni,  vidi,  tnei.— — In  medicine, 

dii  term  denoting  great  relaxa- 

tic  less  of  the  limbs. 

IK,  in  geometry,  a  right  line 
pa  gh  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or 

otl  ear  fig^ure,  and  terminated  at 

ea  the  circumference.    It  thus 

diviucB  i.itc  ufcle  into  two  equal  parts  and 
is  the  greatest  chord:  hence  we  have  a 
method  ol  describing  a  semicircle  upon 
any  line,  assuming  its  middle  point  (tit  the 
centre.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the 
circumference,  as  7  to  23.  The  snuare  of 
the  diameter  multiplied  by  '7854,  is  the  area. 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by 
'5236,  is  the  solid  contents  of  a  sphere. 

DFAMOND,  the  most  valuable  and  the 
hardest  of  gems.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  pellucid,  and  is  eminently 
distin^shed  from  all  other  substances,  by 
its  vivid  splendour,  and  the  brightness  of 
Its  reflections.  Though  found  of  different 
shapes,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  several 
colours,  yet  it  ever  bears  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  The  largest  ever 
known  belonged  to  the  king  of  Portugal; 
it  weighed  1680  carats,  and  was  valued, 
although  uncut,  at  324.000,0001.  sterling: 
the  one  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  weighs  779  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
upwards  of  4.000,000{.,  but  was  bought  by 
the  empress  Catherine  for  about  135,000(. 
The  Kohinoor,  or  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  dia- 
mond, once  the  property  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
but  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of  England 
on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  British 
India,  weighs  280  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
nearly  1,000,0001.  The  Pitt  diamond,  which 
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at  that  time  waa  one  of  the  larfcest,  weighed 
136  carats,  and  cost  Louis  XIV.  13(),000L 
The  places  whence  diamonds  are  bronght 
are  Borneo,  and  Golconda,  Bengal,  Indies, 
and  the  Brasils.  These  gems  consist  of 
pure  carbon,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3*5 : 
and,  the  hardest  tools  making  no  impres> 
■ion  on  them,  they  are  cut  and  ground  by 
the  powder  of  their  owh  substance.  In  the 
experiments  of  modem  chemists,  the  dia- 
mond has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
power  both  of  the  furnace  and  the  burning- 
glass. Rough  Diamond,  is  the  stone  as  it 

comes  firom  the  mine*. Rote  Diamond, 

is  one  which  is  quite  flat  underneath,  with 
its  upper  part  cut  in  numerous  little  faces, 
usuaUy  triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which 

terminate  in  a  point. Table  Diamond,  is 

that  which  has  a  large  square  face  at  top, 

encompassed  with  four  lesser. Brilliant 

Diamond,  is  that  which  is  cut  in  foces  both 
at  top  and  bottom ;  and  whose  table  or  prin- 
cipal face  is  flat.— — Dumioiub  are  valuable 
for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is  the  best 
for  the  lapid»y  and  gem  engraver,  and  more 
economical  than  anv  other  material  for  cut- 
ting, engraving,  and  polishing  hard  stones. 
Glaziers  use  them  for  cutting  their  glass ; 
their  diamond  being  set  in  a  steel  socket, 
and  attached  to  a  small  wooden  handle.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  only  the  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  can  be  used ;  cut  or  split 
diamonds  scratch,  but  the  glass  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a 
natural  crystal  is  used.  The  diamond  has 
also  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  gnreat 
value  to  engravers,  particularly  in  drawing 
or  ruling  lines,  wluch  are  afterwards  to  be 
deepened  by  aqua  fortis;  for  which  steel 
points,  called  etching  needles,  were  for- 
merly used. 

DI'AMOND  BEETLE,  a  beautiful  in- 
sect, so  called  from  the  marks  on  its  wing- 
sheaths,  which  appear  as  brilliant  as  gems. 

DIAN'iB  ARBOR,  silver  and  quicksilver 
dissolved  in  nitric  add,  the  crystalizations 
resembling  a  tree. 

DIAN'DRIA,  the  second  class  of  the 
Linnaean  system  of  j^ants,  containing  three 
orders,  Uonogpnia,  Digpnia,  and  Trigynia, 
with  two  stamens. 

DIANCE'A.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  a  correct  interpretation  is  given 
to  a  subject  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

DLAJ/THUS,  in  botany,  the  Pine,  a 
genus  ot  plants,  class  10  Decandria,  order  2 
2>Mjnita. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  musical  inter- 
val, by  which  most  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music,  use  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
concords ;  if  considered  simpljr,  it  is  but  one 
harmonical  interval;  though,  if  considered 
diatonically,  by  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degrees,  vis.  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 
•emi>tones.— —  Diapaton,  the  Amdamental 
or  standard  scale  by  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made. 

DIAPBNTE,  in  music,  a  fifth ;  an  in- 
terval making  the  second  of  the  concords. 


and  with  the  diatessaron,  an  octave. In 

medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 

DI'APEB,  a  kind  of  figured  linen  cloth, 
much  used  for  towels  or  napkins. 

DI'APHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  a  large  mus- 
culoua  membrane  or  skin  placed  trans- 
versely in  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

DIAPH'ANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  transparent  bodies,  or  such  as  transmit 
the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPH'O&A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  a  word,  when  repeated, 
is  ti^en  in  a  different  sense  firom  what  it 
was  at  first  understood. 

DIAPHORE'SIS,  in  medicine,  aug- 
mented perspiration. 

DIAPHORET'ICS,  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration.  Diaphoretiet  differ 
from  tudoriilce ;  the  former  only  increase 
the  insensible  perspiratibn,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  aweat. 

DIAPOE'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
oratory,  expressive  of  the  speaker's  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed  in  his  discourse,  the  subjects 
he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant. 

DIARRH(E'A,  a  disorder  which  consists 
in  a  frequent  and  copious  discharge  of  a 
bilious  humour  from  tne  intestines. 

DIARTUEO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
articulation,  or  juncture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  motion.' 

DI'ART,  a  register  of  daily  occurrences 
and  observations;  or  an  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

DI'ASCHISM,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis, 
commonly  called  the  lesser  comma. 

DIA'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the 
Propifiout. 

DI'ASPORE,  a  mineral  of  a  pearly  gray 
colour,  and  infusible. 

DIASTAL'TIC,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  music,  as  the 
miyor  third,  miyor  sixth,  and  nuuor  seventh. 

DIASTASIS,  a  term  used  by  ancient 
physicians  for  a  distension  of  the  muscles, 
or  separation  of  the  bones. 

DIASTEMA,  in  rhetoric,  a  modulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  voices  by  marking  with 
precision  the  intervals  between  its  ele- 
vation and  depression.^— In  mtistc,  a  space 
or  intervaL 

DIASTOLE,  among  physicians,  a  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  auncles,  and  arteries; 
it  stands  opposed  to  tyatole,  or  contraction 
of  the  same  parts.— *i>ta«fo/e,  in  graiumar, 
a  figure  of  prosody,  by  which  a  syllable  na> 
turally  short  is  made  long. 

DI'ASTYLE,  an  edifice  in  which  thiw 
diameters  of  a  column  are  allowed  for  the 
intercolumniations. 

DIASYR'MOS,  in  rbetorii^  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, being  an  cxa^ration  of  someUiing 
low  and  ridiculous ;  ironical  praise. 

DIATES'SARON,  in  music,  a  concord  or 
harmonic  interval  composed  of  a  greater' 
tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semi- 
tone.   Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  3,  and  it  is 
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called  a  perfect  fourth. ^In  theology,  the  ;  applied  to  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the 

four  Gospels.  .  .  - 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  given  to  music, 
as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  semi-tones, 
both  ascending  and  descending.  Thas  we 
say,  a  diatonic  series ;  a  diatonic  interval; 
diatonic  melody  or  harmony. 

DI'ATRIBE,  a  continued  disputation  or 
controversial  discourse. 

DIATRI'TOS,  in  medicine,  a  term  given 


.terms  of  any  art  or  science,  with  such  ex- 
»  '  planationsor  remarks  as  the  writa 
necessary  for  their  elucidation. 
OACTIC,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 


to  three  days'  abstinence  enjoined  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  Methodic  sect  upon  tneir 
patients. 

DI'CAST,  in  ancient  Greece,  an  officer 
answering  nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE,  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  Ivory, 
dotted  on  their  face  from  one  to  six ;  and 
used  for  gambling  purposes.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  great  anuquity,  and  to  have  been 
invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  Dice  pay  a  very  heavy  duty  to 
government,  and  cannot  legally  be  imported. 

DICHOT'OMOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stem,  &c.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs 

from   top   to    bottom. Diehotomon»-eo- 

rymbed,  composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 
pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs. 

DICHOT'OMY,  in  astronomy,  that 
phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  when  she 
IS  bisected,  or  shows  just  half  her  disk. 
In  this  situation  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in 
her  quadrature. 

DICOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 
minating. Hence  the  epithet  dicotyledo- 
nout. 

DICTATOB,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  magis- 
trate created  in  times  of  exigence  and  dis- 
tress, and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  had  authority  to  raise  or  disband  troops, 
and  to  make  war  or  peace,  and  that  without 
the  consent  either  of  the  senate  or  people. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  his  office  was  only 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  all  other 
magistracies  ceased,  the  tribuneship  ex- 
cepted. Whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors,  or 
double  the  number  allowed  a  consul.  Ex- 
tensive, however,  as  his  power  was,  he  was 
nevertheless  under  some  restrictions:  he 
could  not,  for  instance,  spend  the  public 
money  axbitrarily,  leave  Italy,  or  enter  the 
city  on  horseback.  The  choice  of  dictator 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  magistrates, 
decided  by  the  popular  voice,  but  one  of 
the  consuls  appointed  him  by  cqmmand  of 
the  senate.  A  dictator  was  tuso  sometimes 
named  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  and  for  the  celebration 
<^  public  games.  For  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years  this  office  was  regarded  with 
Toieration,  till  Sylla  and  CKsar,  by  be- 
coming perpetual  dictators,  converted  it 
into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  rendered  the 
very  name  odious. 

DICTIONARY,  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  sense,  signifies  a  vocabulary,  or  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  the  words  in  a 
language,  with  their  definitions.  But  now, 
that  the  various  branches  of  science  have 
become  so  much  extended,  the  term  is  also 


the  writer  may 

!em  necessa     "  '      '  " 

DIDACTI   . 
cepts,  or  rules;  intended  to  instruct. 

DIDACTIC  POETRY,  that  species  of 
metrical  composition  which  has  instruction 
for  its  primary  object.  But  though  iu  os- 
tensible aim  18  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  garb  of  verse,  it  may  and  often  does 
attain  an  animated  and  elevated  character, 
mingling  the  flights  of  poetic  genius  with 
natimd  descriptions  and  moral  axioms, 
and  thereby  captivating  the  senses,  while 
it  amends  the  heart. 

DIDACTYLOUS,  in  zoology,  an  epithet 
for  having  two  toes. 

DIDECAHE'DRAL.  in  crystalography, 
baring  the  form  of  a  decnhedral  (or  ten- 
sided)  prism,  with  pentahedral  (or  five- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDODECAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy, baring  the  form  of  a  dodecahcdral 
(twelve-sided)  prism,  with  hexahedral  (six- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDRACH'MA,  a  piece  of  money,  the 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDYNA'MIA,  the  14th  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  containing  two 
orders,   Gymnoapermia   and  Anyiospeimia, 

with  two  long  end  two  short  stamens. 

To  this  genus  belong  balm,  germander, 
lavender,  thyme,  betony,  mint,  basil,  fox- 
glove, &c. 

DIE,  a  stamp  used  in  coining,  by  which 
a  piece  of  prepared  metal  is  impressed  with 
due  force.  Coins  are  generally  completed 
by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press ;  and  at 
the  Royal  Mint  these  presses  are  so  con- 
trived by  machinery,  that  they  shall  strike, 
upon  an  average,  sixty  blows  in  a  minute. 
Medals  are  uauially  in  very  high  relief,  and 
the  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  of 
blows. 

DI'ES,  (days)  in  law,  are  distinguished 
into  Diet  juridici,  days  on  which  the  court 
sits  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  Diet 
non  (juridici),  days  on  which  no  pleas  are 
held  in  any  court  of  justice;  and  Diet 
datut,  a  day,  or  time  of  respite,  given  by 

the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a  cause. 

Diet  eanicularet,   in   astronomy,  the  dog> 

days. Diet  critici,  in  medicine,   days  in 

which  some  diseases  are  supposed  to  arrive 

at  a  crisis. ^Among  the  Romans,  days 

were  distinguished  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  Diet 
n^atti  or  J)iet  atri,  days  devoted  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  on  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  public  business  :  Diet  fasti,  si- 
milar to  the  Diet  juridici  of  modem  times ; 
and  Diet/eriati,  like  our  Diet  non  juridici, 
when  the  courts  were  shut. 

DIE'SIS,  the  mark  f,  called  also  a 
double-dagger,  and  used  as  a  mark  for  re- 
ference.  Dietit,  in  music,  the  division 

of  a  tone  less  than  a  semi-tone }  or  an  in- 
terval consisting  of  a  less  or  imperfect 
semi-tone. 

DI'ET,  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
medicine.    It  appears  that  the  best  way 
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to  preserve  health,  is  to  live  upon  i^lain 
simple  foods,  lightly  seasoned,  and  in  a 

Siantity  afrreeable  to  the  age,  strength  of 
e  stomach,  sex,  constitution,  and  chiefly 
to  what  nature  has  by  experience  been 
found  to  require.  Generally,  indeed,  hunger 
shews  the  nest  time  of  eatinr,  as  thirst 
does  of  drinking ;  but  if  either  oe  indulged 
to  excess,  our  health  and  spirits  will  both 
suffer.  In  summer,  when  the  spirits  and 
fluid  parts  are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  diet 
should  be  moist,  cooling,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  to  repair  the  loss  with  the 
greater  speed;  but  in  winter,  the  stomach 
will  admit  of  more  solid  and  heating  ali- 
ments. The  golden  rule,  however,  seems 
to  be,  to  use  great  moderation  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  early  habits  of  self* command,  in  the 
regnilation  of  the  appetite,  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  all  who  would  eujoy  good 
health  and  attain  a  vigorous  old  age.— — 
Diet,  in  German  politics,  a  convention  of 
princes,  electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  representatives  of  free  cities,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

DI'ET-DRINK,  drink  prepared  with  me- 
dicinal ingredients.  The  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla  and  mezereon,  and  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
esteemed. 

DIETET'ICS,  the  science  or  philosophy 
of  diets;  or  that  which  teaches  us  to  acbpt 

S articular  foods  to  particular  organs  of 
ig^stion,  or  to  particular  states  of  the 
same  organ,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  nutriment  may  be  extracted 
nom  a  nven  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT  (French ;  sig- 
nifying  God  and  my  riahtj  ;  the  motto  of 
the  royal  arms  of  Eng;Iand,  first  assumed 
by  king  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  empire  in  vassalage  of  any 
mortaL  It  was  afterwards  taken  op  by 
Edward  the  Third,  and  was  continued, 
without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam III.  who  used  the  motto  Je  maintien- 
dray,  though  the  former  was  still  retained 
upon  the  great  seal.  After  him  queen  Anne 
used  the  motto  temper  eadem,  which  had 
been  before  used  by  queen  Elizabeth  but 
since  Anne's  time,  Bieu  et  nton  droit  has 
continued  to  be  the  royal  motto. 

DIEU  ET  80NACTE,  a  maxim  in  law, 
that  the  act  of  God  shall  not  be  a  prqu- 
dice  to  any  man. 

DIEXAHE'DRIA,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  and  crystaliform  spars, 
composed  of  two  p3rTamids,  joined  base  to 
base,  vrithout  any  intermediate  column: 
the  diexahedria  are  dodecahedral,  or  com- 
posed of  two  hexang^ar  pyramids. 

DIFFARREA'TION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  ceremony  whereby  the  divorce  of  the 
priests  was  solemnized ;  or  the  dissolving  of 
marriage  contracted  by  confarreation. 

t)IFTERENCE,  in  logic,  an  essential 
attribute  belong^g  to  any  species  that  is 
not  found  in  the  genus ;  being  the  idea  that 
defines  the  species. •D{ff'erenee,  in  arith- 
metic, the  remainder,  when  one  number  has 
been  subtracted  from   another. D\ffe- 


renceg,  in  heraldry,  certain  additions  to  a 
coat  of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one 
family  from  another,  or  to  show  how  dis- 
tinct a  younger  branch  is  from  the  elder  or 
principu  branch. 

DI'GEST,  in  law  literature,  a  collection 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  pro- 
perlv  digested,  or  arranged  under  distinct 
heads,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

DIGESTION,  that  process  in  the  animal 
bodv,  or  action  of  the  stomach,  by  which 
food  is  converted  into  chyme,  bawe  it 
passes  into  the  intestines,  and  is  there  sepa- 
rated by  the  chyle  into  nutritive  and  excre- 
mentitious  parts,  effected  chiefly  by  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  gastric  juice. In  che- 
mistry, the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other;  or  the  slow  action  of 
a  solvent  on  any  substance.  By  this  process, 
essences,  elixirs,  and  tinctures  are  made. 

DIGESTIVE,  in  medicine,  any  prepara- 
tion which  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  aids  digestion. In  surgery,  m  appli- 
cation which  ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound,  or 
disposes  it  to  suppurate. 

DIF'FORM,  m  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  ao  not  correspond 
in  size  or  proportion. 

DIGASTRIC,  an  epithet  given  to  a  mtu- 
de  of  the  lower  jaw. 

DIGESTER,  a  chemical  vessel  or  ini=tre- 
ment  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion. 

DrGIT,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon :  a  term 
used  to  express  the  quantity  and  magnitude 
of  an  eclipse.  Thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
of  six  digits,  when  six  of  these  parts  are 

hid. Digits,  or  Monadet,  in  arithmetic, 

signify  any  one  of  the  ten  numerab,  1,  3,  3, 

4,  6, 6,  7,  8.  9.  0. Diait  is  also  a  measure 

taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  finger ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  digitus,  a  fin^r; 
thus  indicating  the  humble  means  origi- 
nally employed  in  computations.  It  is  pro- 
perly three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

DIGITA'LIS,  or  Foxolovb,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
herbaceous,  with  a  root  that  is  either  bien- 
nial or  perennial.  The  stalk  rises  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  spikes  of  brown 
or  purple  flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  me- 
dicine, it  having  the  remarkable  property 
of  diminishing  the  strength  and  fi^uency 
of  the  pulse. 

DrCITATE,  or  DF'GITATED,  in  bo- 
tany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which  branches 
into  several  distinct  leaflets,  like  fingers; 
or  when  a  simple,  undirided  petiole  con- 
nects several  leaflets  at  the  end  of  it, 

DIG'LYPH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
imperfect  triglyph,  console,  or  the  like,  with 
two  channels  or  engravings,  either  circular 
or  angular. 

DI^ITALINE,  8  powerfiil  poison,  de- 
rived troxa  the  digitalit  jntrpurea,  or  fox- 
glove, the  properties  of  which  it  possesses 
in  a  very  concentrated  state.  It  is  a  brown 
coloured  Substance,  deliquescent,  and  ex- 
tremely bitter. 
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DIG'NITARY.  in  the  canon  la«r.  an  ec- 
clesiastic who  holds  a  dignity,  or  a  benefice 


mere  priests  and  canons ;  as  a  bishop,  dean, 
arch-aeacon,  prebendary,  &c. 
DICNITT.    This   word,   in  a  general 


sens^  signifles  a  nobleness  or  deration  of 
mind;  and  is  opposed  to  meann^t  and  vice, 
the  true  dignity  of  human  natnre  being 
based  on  moral  rectitude  and  religious  vene- 
ration. In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  means, 
eleraCion  of  deportment ;  and  also  an  ele- 
vated office  civil  or  ecclesiastical.--— In 
astrology,  the  term  dignity  is  used  to 
denote  an  advantage  which  a  planet  has  on 
aceuunt  of  its  being  in  some  particular 
place  of  the  sodiac,  or  in  a  particular  star 
tion  with  respect  to  other  planets. 
DrCBAPH,  a  union  of  two  vowds,  of 


which  one  only  is  pronounced,  as  in  bread. 
It  is  essentially  different  from' a  diph  ' 
which  consists  of  two  vowels  also,  out  pro- 


duces a  sound  which  neither  of  the  vowels 
has    separately. 

DIGRES'SION,  in  rhetoric  or  literary 
composition,  that  passage,  or  narration, 
which  deviates  from  the  main  subtject,  but 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
useful  by  way  of  illustration. 

DIGTN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  in  the 
Linntean  system,  consisting  of  plants  that 
have  two  pistils. 

DIHEXAHEDRAL,  in  crystalography, 
having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism  with 
trihedral  summits. 

DILAPIDATION,  inlaw,  the  ruin  or 
damage  which  accrues  to  a  house  in  conse* 
quence  of  neglect. 

DILATATION,  in  tnrgery  and  anatomy, 
signifies  the  widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound, 
or  the  distension  of  a  vesseL 

DILEM'MA,  in  logic,  an  arg^ument  which 
cannot  be  denied  in  any  way  without  involv- 
ing the  part]r  den^pig  in  contradictions  t 
or  a  position  involving  double  choice,  each 
presenting  difficulties.  A  dilemma  is  usual- 
ly described,  as  thoi;^(h  it  always  proved  the 
absurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  opinion  or  practice,  and  this  is 
the  most  usual  design  of  it.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  be  used  to  prove  the  truth  or 
advantage  of  any  thing  proposed :  as,  "  In 
heaven  we  shall  either  nave  desires,  or  not : 
if  we  have  no  desires,  then  we  have  full  sa- 
tisfaction :  if  we  have  desires,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  as  £ut  as  they  arise :  therefore,  in 
heaven  we  shall  be  completely  satisfied." 
This  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of 
three  or  more  members,  and  may  be  called 
Mlemma.  It  is  also  called  tyllogimuM  ear- 
mafiM,  a  homed  syllc^^ism ;  its  horns  being 
so  disposed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one,  you 
run  against  the  other. 

DILETTAN'TE,  an  amateur,  chiefly  of 

asic,  but  also  of  the  kindred  sciences. 

DILU'VIUM.  in  geology,  strata  of  sand* 
loam,  gravel,  &c.,  apparently  accumulated 
by  water,  and  suppowd  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  deluge. 

DtMEN'SION,  the  measure  or  compass  of 
a  thing.  A  line  hais  one  dimension,  or  length ; 
a  superficies  two,namely  length  and  breadtbi 


and  a  solid  three,  namelv  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  The  word  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural,  and  denotes  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  a  body,  or  its  size  and  capacity ; 
as,  the  dimtntion*  of  a  room,  ship,  &c. 

DIKE,  or  DYKE,  a  mound  of  earth, 
stones,  or  other  materials,  intended  to  pre- 
vent low  land  frt>m  being  inundated  by  the 
sea,  &C.,  as  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architecture,  a  con- 
traction  ot  the  upper  part  of  a  column,  by 
which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than  that  on 
the  lower  part.  It  generally  commences 
from  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
XHmtnHttON,  in  rhetoric,  the  exaggerat- 
ing what  you  have  to  say  by  an  expression 

that  seems  to  diminish  it. In  music,  the 

imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject  in  notes 
of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself. 

DIMIN'UTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  or 
termination  which  lessens  the  meaning  of 
the  original  word ;  as,  rivlet,  a  small  river ; 
tnanikin,  a  little  man. 

DIM'ISSOBT,  dismissing  to  another  ju- 
risdiction.  A    Utter  dimittorjf,  is   one 

given  by  a  bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  having  a  title  in  his  diocese,  direct- 
ed to  some  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave 
for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

DIM'ITY,  a  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
ribbed  or  figured.  It  was  orinnally  imported 
fit>m  India,  but  is  now  maniuuictured  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  various  other  parts  of  Britain. 

DI'OCESAN,  a  bishop  who  has  charge 
of  a  particular  diocese. 

DrOCESE,  or  DFOCESS.  the  district 
or  circuit  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The 
name  diocese  began  first  to  be  used  in  the 
fourth  century,  wnen  the  exterior  polity  of 
the  church  began  to  be  formed  upon  the 
modd  of  the  Itoman  empire.  England,  in 
regard  to  its  ecdesiastical  state,  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  vis.  Canterbury  and 
Toric,  and  each  province  into  subOTdinate 
dioceses ;  the  prorince  of  Canterbury  con- 
tains twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York 
tluree.  These  are  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, which  are  subdirided  into  rural  dean- 
eries and  parishes. 

DIOC'COUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  capsule  consisting  of  two  cohenng  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

DIOCTAHE'DRIA,  in  crystalography,  a 
genus  of  peUudd  and  crystaliform  spars, 
composed  of  two  octangular  pyramids,  join- 
ed base  to  base,  without  any  intermediate 
column. 

DI'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sun-fish ; 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  a  singular  form,  appear- 
ine  like  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  a  deep 
fish  amputated  in  the  middle. 

DIOE'CIA,  in  botany,  a  dass  in  the  Lin- 
n«an  system,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  the 
males  and  females  on  distinct  individuals, 
as  the  poplar,  aspen,  amber  tree,  willow, 
osier,  &c.  The  epithet  for  plants  of  this 
kind  is  dioee'otu, 

DrOMEDE,  in  ornithology,  a  web-footed, 
aquatic  fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
domestic  hen. 
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DIONTSI'ACA,  a  name  given  by  the 
Grecians  to  all  theatrical  entertainments 
or  diversions  of  the  stage,  because  play- 
houses were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Venua, 
the  deities  of  sport  and  pleasure. 

DIOP'SIDE,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale 
green  eolonr,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys* 
tals,  and  regarded  as  a  variety  of  OMgite, 

DIOPTRICS,  the  science  of  refractive 
vision ;  or  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
siders the  diflferent  refractions  of  light  in 
passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  (j^s,  &c.  It  demonstrates  the  dif* 
ferent  directions  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
move,  according  as  they  are  broken  on 
plane  or  curved  substances;  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  ttom  these  observations  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  various  lenses, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted in  the  human  eye,  and  teach  the  man- 
ner of  seeing  through  lenses,  and  the  com- 
position of  them,  consequently  the  theory 
of  telescopes,  magnifying  glasses,  &c  By 
its  aid,  therefore,  the  eye  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  objects  previously  unknown,  and 
thus  to  obtain  immense  advantages  in  pur- 
suing the  science  of  astronomy. 

DIOBAM'A,  the  name  of  a  building 
erected  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  in 
which  a  novel  and  very  beautiM  mode  of 
depicting  sceneiy  is  exhibited;  also  the 
name  tdfen  to  the  method  of  delineating 
it.  "  The  advantage  which  this  mode  of 
representing  the  fhce  of  nature  irassesses 
over  any  other  yet  invented  is,  that  it  causes 
the  light  to  play  at  will  all  over  the  picture, 
BO  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  help  ima- 
pning  himself  placed  on  the  very  spot, 
when  he  perceives  the  rays  of  the  sun  now 
lighting  up  one  range  of  mountains,  now 
another,  and  beholds  them  peeping  out 
firom  behind  masses  of  clouds,  which  g^mdu- 
ally  become  overcast  as  if  with  rain,  and 
then  the  lowering  effect  giving  way  in  its 
turn  to  bright  glrams  of  sunshine — ^which 
enlighten  the  bosoms  of  the  distant  lakes, 

Slitter  upon  the  purling  brooks,  and  then 
ie  away  behind  the  darker  skirts  of  the 
surrounding  woods  and  thickets.  All  this 
is  produced  by  a  mode  of  uniting  transpa- 
rent painting  to  the  uSual  opaque  method, 
and  causing  the  daylight  to  fiall  upon  the 
picture,  both  from  before  and  behind.  At 
the  same  time,  while  by  means  of  coloured 
transparent  blinds,  suspended  both  above 
and  behind  the  picture,  and  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  machinerv,  the  rays 
of  light  can  be  intercepted  and  made  to 
fall  at  pleasure  in  graduated  tints  upon 
every  part  of  the  picture  in  succession." 
The  Diorama  contains  two  pictures;  of 
these  one  only  is  seen  at  a  time,  and  the 
scene  is  changed  by  causing  the  saloon  con- 
taining the  spectators  to  revolve  on  its 
axis.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  move- 
able blinds  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist.  Each 
picture  occupies  several  thousand  squars 
feet  of  canvas;  and  a  succession  of  novel- 
ties are  always  in  preparation  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  scenic  exhibitions. 
DIOBCaREA,  in  botany,  a   genus  of 


plants,  class  23  IHoeeia,  order  6  Hemandria. 
The  species  are  perennials:  there  is  no  co- 
rolla in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  compressed  large  capsule, 
of  a  triangfular  form,  containing  tmree  valves, 
and  divided  into  three  cells. 

DIOSCU'RIA,in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

DI0STTR08,in  botanr,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  23  Polygamia  dioeeia,  order  2 
Oetandria  monogynia.  The  species  are 
trees,  varieties  of  the  plum. 

DIP,  the  depression  of  a  mi^et  below 

the  horizontal  plane. ^In  geology,  the  dtp 

qf  a  ttratum  is  its  greatest  inclination  to 
the  horizon,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  its  direction  or  coarse. 

DIPET'ALOUS,in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHONG,  the  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  The  sound  is 
not  simple,  but  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  but  one  syllable,  aa 
noite,  boHud,  joint,  &e. 

DIPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  calyx,  &c.  having  two  leaves. 

DIP'LOE,  in  anatomy,  the  medullary 
substance,  or  porous  part  between  the  la- 
minae or  plates  of  the  sknlL 

DIPLCrMA,  a  written  document  confer- 
ring some  power,  privilege,  or  honour;  viz. 
an  instrument  or  ucence  g^ven  by  colleges, 
societies,  ftc.  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  th«  > 
ministerial  function,  or  to  a  physician  to 
practise  the  profession,  &c.  after  passing 
ocamination,  or  admitting  him  to  a  degree. 
——In  chemistiT,  "  to  boil  in  diploma,"  is 
to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingre- 
dients into  a  second  vessel,  to  which  the 
filre  is  wphed. 

DIPLOTdACT,  the  customs,  privileseB, 
and  practice  of  public  business  oy  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of 
princes  and  states  at  foreign  courts.  It 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  in  times  not 
very  distant,  it  was  sufScient  to  entertain 
a  royal  master  by  the  gossip  of  a  capital, 
the  intrigues  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  the  cabals  of  rival  mi- 
nisters. Now,  the  political  correspondent 
of  a  cabinet  is  compelled  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
modem  society ;  to  observe  constantly  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  politic ;  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  pnysical  resources  of 
natioUs;  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try, on  the  grounds  of  law  and  reason ;  to 
five  information  to  the  minister,  f^m  whom 
e  holds  his  instructions,  and  to  enable  his 
pvemment  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  he 
imparts,  not  only  in  the  management  of  its 
foreign  concerns,  but  likewise  of  its  inter- 
nal resources.  To  be  a  perfect  diplomatist, 
in  &c^  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a 
man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  Uie 
municipal  laws  of  different  countries,  versed 
in  the  sciences,  from  which  industry  and 
arts  derive  their  splendour  and  a  state  its 
strength,  and  eaual  to  any  of  the  tasks  to 
which  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact  might  put  his  learning  and  aaga- 
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eity.p— — It  iraa  one  part  of  the  busmeM  of 
the  conxreu  assembled  at  Vienna,  in  1814, 
to  regulate  the  degrees  of  rank  to  which 
the  various  dipUmatie agtnU  were  entitled: 
▼is.  1.  ambassadors;  3.  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotentiary :  S.  mi- 
nisters resident;  4.  ehargii  d^affoirett  5. 
secretaries  of  legation  and  attaekSt.  Mi- 
nisters at  a  court  are  denominated  the  dip- 
lomtqtie  body. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  of  diplo- 
mas, or  of  ancient  writing,  literary  and  pub- 
lic documents,  decrees,  charters,  Ac,  nav- 
in|^  for  its  object  the  deciphering  of  old 
writings  and  ascertaining  their  authen- 
ticity, Ac. 

DIPLOTIA,  in  medicine,  a  disease  in  the 
ey^  which  causes  the  person  to  see  an  ob- 
ject double  or  treble. 

DIP'NOUS,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
wounds  which  have  two  orifices. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  signifies  the 
interruption,  or  breaking  off  of  the  veins  of 
ore;  an  accident  often  attended  vrith  much 
trouble,  before  the  ore  can  again  be  disco- 
vered, 

DIPPING  NEEDLE,  a  magnetic  needle 
so  duly  poised  about  an  horusontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  the  pole, 
it  will  alwavs  point  to  a  determined  degree 
below  the  horizon.  In  the  e<}uatorial  re- 
gions, the  needle  takes  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion: but  as  we  recede  firom  the  equator, 
towards  either  pole,  it  dips  or  inclines  one 
end  to  the  earth,  the  north  end  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  north,  and  the  south  end 
as  we  proceed  southwaid. 

DIP8ACU8,  in  botany,  contains  four 
species,  of  which  the  dipmau  ^Itonum,  or 
cultivated  teasel,  is  reared  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  west  of  England,  for  raising  the 
nap  upon  woollen  cloths,  by  means  of 
crooked  awns  upon  the  heads.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  fixed  on  the  circumference 
of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which  turns  round 
while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 

DIPTERA,  in  entomology,  the  sixth 
order  of  insects  in  the  Liunaean  system, 
comprehending  those  which  have  two  wings 
with  balancers,  as  gnats,  flies,  &c. 

DIPTYCHA,  or  DIPTYCH,  in  Roman 
antiquity,  a  public  register  of  the  names  of 
the  consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Among 
the  eariy  Christians,  they  were  tablets,  on 
one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of 
the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
Urine  patriarchs,  bishops,  ftc.  or  those  who 
had  done  any  serrice  to  the  church. 

DI'PUS,  inzoology,  the  jerboa,  a  genus 
of  mammalia,  oontainin|f  four  species.  The 
Diptu  tagitta,  or  Egyptian  jerboa,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rat,  ana  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  the  two-footed 
mouse.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Siberia.  In  its  postures  and  motions  it  re- 
sembles a  bird.  It  inhabits  subterranean 
apartments,  in  which  it  rraoses  during  the 
day,  ehooaing  the  night  for  its  excursions 
and  for  obtaining  its  food. 

DIPY'RE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  minute 
prisms.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with 


ebullition,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  phos- 
phoresces with  a  feeble  light. 

DI RADIATION,  in  medicine,  an  inn- 
goration  of  the  muscles  by  the  animal 
spirits. 

DI'RiE,  in  the  Roman  divination,  signi- 
fies any  unusual  accidents  or  uncommon  ap- 
pearances, as  sneezing,  stumbling,  strange 
voices,  apparitions,  spilling  salt  or  wine 
upon  the  table  or  upon  one's  clothes,  meet- 
ing wolves,  hares,  foxes,  &c. 

DIRECT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  the  line 
of  ascendants  and  descendants  in  genealo- 
^cal  succession,— —Direct,  in  astronomy, 
IS  when  a  planet  moves  forward  in  the 
zodiac,  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  from 

the  rttroqade. In  optics,  a  diitet  rap  is 

one  which  is  carried  horn  a  point  of  the 
inrisible  object  directly  to  the  eye,  without 
being  turned  out  of  its  rectilinear  direction 


by  any  intervening  body. 
DIRECTION,  LiHB 


or,  in  mechanics, 
the  line  of  motion  which  any  natural  body 
observes,  according  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  it.—^AnaU  qf  direeti9nt  the  angle 
comprehended  between  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  two  conspiring  powers. <-Diree- 

tion  word,  in  printing,  the  word  which  is 
sometimes  put  at  the  bottom  <^a  page,  and 
which  besins  the  next  page. 

DI  RECTOR,  a  person  appointed  to  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  a  public  company ;  as  the 

director  of  a  bank,  assurance  office,  &c, 

Director,  in  surgery,  a  grooved  probe  to  di- 
rect the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissars  in 
opening  sinuses  or  fistula,  &c,  that  by  this 
means  the  subjacent  nerve  and  tendons 
may  remain  unhurt. 

DIRECTORY,  a  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  with  their  places  of  abode.  Also,  ^ 
book  containing  directions  /or  public  wor- 
ship, or  religious  senrices. In  France, 

the  term  Dinetory  was  given  to  five  officers, 
to  whom  the  executive  authority  was  com- 
mitted bv  the  constitution  of  the  year  3  of 
the  republic.  The  seven  ministers  of  state 
were  immediately  under,  and  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  directory. 

DIRGE,  a  song  or  tune  intended  to  ex- 
press grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

DIS,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
which  generally  has  the  force  of  a  privative 
and  negative ;  as  disarm,  ditallow,  ditoblige. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  denotes  separa- 
tion, as  in  distribute,  diaconneet. 

DISABILITY,  in  law,  an  incapacity  in  a 
man  to  inherit  or  take  a  benefit  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  done,  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  any  ancestor ;  by  the 
act  of  the  party  himself;  bv  the  act  of  the 

law ;  and  by  the  act  of  Goa. Ditabilitf 

diflRers  from  inability,  in  denotng  depriva- 
tion of  ability;  whereas  inability  denotes 
destitution  of  ability,  either  by  deprivation 
or  otherwise. 

DISAFFECTION,  in  a  political  sense, 
signifies  disloyalty;  not  merely  alienation  of 
affection,  but  positive  dislike  and  enmity. 

DISAFFOREST,  to  strip  of  forest  Uwa 
and  their  oppressive  pririleges. 
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DISAGGREGATION,  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
its  component  parts. 

DISC,  or  DISK,  the  body  and  fiice  of  the 
son,  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to  us 
on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and  face  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a  spectator  in 

the  moon. In  optics,  the  magnitude  of 

a  telescope  glass,  or  the  width  of  its  aper- 
ture.  Disc,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of 

florets  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plane  surface ; 
or  the  middfe  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  as  in  the  marigold  or 
daisy. 

DISCHAR'GE,  a  word  of  various  signifi- 
cations. Applied  to  firt-arnu,  it  means  an 
explosion ;  tafiuidt,  a  flowing,  issuing,  or 
throwing  out,  as  water  from  a  spring  or 
spout.  It  also  denotes  a  dismiasal  from 
office  or  service ;  a  reletue  from  debt,  obli- 
gation, or  imprisonment ;  and  the  perform- 
anee  of  any  office,  trust,  or  duty. 

DISCHARG'ING  BOD,  an  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of 
metal  wire  with  balls  at  the  end,  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a  ^ass  handle. 

DISCI'PLE,  one  who  learns  anything 
from  another:  thus  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  &c.  are  called  disci- 
ples. In  the  more  common  acceptation, 
among  Christians,  the  disciples  denote 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  Christ,  of  whom  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two ;  hut  the  word 
is  also  correctly  applied  to  all  Christians, 
as  they  profess  to  learn  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  disciple 
and  apoatle  are  often  synonymously  used  in 
the  gospel  history,  but  sometimes  the  apos- 
tles are  distinguished  from  disciples  as  per- 
sons selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  the  principal  ministers  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  one  who  is  weU 
versed  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and 
manoeuvres :  and  who  exacts  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  them  from  those  under  his  com- 
mand. 

DIS'CIPLINE,  subjection  to  laws,  rules, 
order,  and  regulations,  either  in  a  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense.  It  also 
denotes  that  chastisement  or  external  mor- 
tification which  some  religious  devotees 
inflict  on  themselves. 

DISCLAIM'ER,  in  law,  a  plea  contain- 
ing an  express  or  implied  denial. 

DIS'CORD,  in  music,  a  union  of  sounds 
which  is  unharmonious,  grating,  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear ;  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  It  is  opposed  to 
concord  and  harmony.  The  second,  fourth, 
ana  seventh,  with  their  octaves,  and,  in 
general,  all  intervals,  except  those  few 
which  precisely  terminate  the  concords,  are 
called  discords.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  termed  the  harmony  itf  diacorda, 
wherein  the  discords  are  made  use  of  as  the 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  harmony ; 
for  by  a  proper  interposition  of  a  discora, 
the  succeeding  concords  receive  an  addi- 
tional grace. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 


made  on  a  bill  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  immediate 
payment :  or  axiy  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price.  The  discounts  at  banking 
estabhshments  are  usually  the  amount  of 
legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  de- 
ducted firom  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  credit.  Five  per  cent,  or 
100  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one 
shilling;  or  twelve  pence,  per  pound*  for 
twelve  months ;  or  one  penny  per  pound 
per  month.  This  is  the  usual  method,  but 
still  it  is  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  for 
any  given  sum  for  any  given  time,  is  such  a 
sum  as  wUl  in  that  time  amount  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  to  be  discounted  t  the  pro- 
per discount  therefore  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  lOOL  due  twelve 
months  hence  is  not  bl.,  but  4/.  15t.  2|<l., 
for  this  sum  will,  at  toe  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  bl.  which  is  what  the  100/.  would 
have  produced. 

DISCOVERT,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
as,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ; 
or  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an 

important  discovery. Diicovery,  in  law, 

the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed 
against  him  in  a  court  of  equity. 

DISCRETIVE,  in  logic,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  proposition  expressing  some  dis- 
tinction, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
hnt,  though,  yet,  &c. ;  as,  men  change  their 
dresses,  &«<  not  their  inclinations. 

DISCUM'BENCY,  the  act  of  leaning  at 
meals,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. 

DIS'CUS,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of 
atone,  iron,  or  copper,  five  or  six  fingers 
broad,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  inclining 
to  an  oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the 
manner  of  a  bowl,  to  a  vast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the 
person's  hand  who  threw  it,  and  put  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle. 

DISCUS'SIVE,  in  medidne,  having  the 
power  to  discus^  or  disperse  tumours  or  co- 
agulated matter. 

DISCUTIENT,  a  medidne  or  applica- 
tion which  disperses  any  coagulated  fluid  or 
tumour. 

DISE'ASE,  anv  sUte  of  a  living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  orj^ns 
ure  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A  disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a  particular 
limb  or  part  of  the  body ;  and  such  partial 
affection  of  the  body  is  called  a  local  or 
topical  disease. 

DISEMBO'GUINO,  a  term  applied  to  ri- 
vers which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

DISFRANCHISE,  to  deprive  of  char- 
tered  rights  and  immunities ;  or  to  deprive 
of  some  franchise,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections,  &c. 

DISINFECTION,  in  medidne,  purifica- 
tion from  infected  matter. 

DISINTEGRATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  integrant  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  ttom  decomposi- 
tion or  the  separation  of  eonttitnent  parts. 
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DISJUNCTIVE,  in  nammar,  an  epithet 
for  coAJunctions,  whicn  unite   sentences, 

bat  separate  the  sense,  as  but.  nor,  &c. 

A  di^unctive  propotition,  in  lone,  is  one 
in  which  the  parts  are  opposed  to  each 
other  by  means  of  disjunctives ;  as,  "  it  is 

either  day  or  night." ^A  dujunetive  tyl- 

loffim,  is,  when  the  major  proposition  is 
disjunctive ;  as,  -*  the  earth  moves  in  a  cir- 
cle, or  an  ellipsis ;  but  it  docs  not  move  in 
a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipsis." 

DISLOCATION,  in  Keology,  the  dis- 
placement  of  parts  of  rocKS.  or  portions  of 
strata,  from  the  situations  wliich  they  origi- 
nally occupied. 

DISMEM'BERED,  in  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet for  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
legs ;  and  also  to  lions  and  other  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

DISMOUNTING,  m  the  military  art, 
the  act  of  unhorsing.    Thus  to  dismount 

the  cavalry,  is  to  make  them  alight. To 

dUmoufU  cannon,  is  to  remove  artillery  from 
their  carriages ;  or  to  break  the  carriages 
or  wheels,  so  as  to  render  the  guns  useless. 

DISOR'DEB,  in  the  medical  art,  gene- 
rally denotes  any  slight  disease,  but  it  may 
also  mean  a  serious  interruption  of  the 

functions  of  the  animal  economy. It  has 

likewise  a  very  extended  signmcation  for 
confusion  or  irregularity ;  as,  "  the  troops 
wer#  throvim  into  disorder;"  "the  papers 
are  lying  about  in  sad  disorder." 

DISOX'YDATE,  in  chemistry,  to  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  by  disengaging 
oxygen  fh>m  a  mineral  or  other  substance. 
Hence  we  have  diaoxjfdation  and  ditoxy- 
genation,  for  the  act  of  separating  oxygen 
from  any  substance  containing  it. 

DISPATCHES,  in  politics,  a  packet  of 
letters  sent  by  a  public  officer  on  some 
afifair  of  state  or  puolic  business. 

DISPENSATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license 
itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or 
canons,  or  to  omit  something  which  is 
commanded.  Also,  a  system  or  principles 
and  rites  eqjoined :  as  the  Motaw  diapensa- 
tion,  that  is,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites 
the  Gotpel  dispensation,  or  scheme  of  hu 
man  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

DISPEN'SATORT,  or  Phabhacop<b'ia, 
an  authorized  volnme  containing  directions 
for  compounding  medicines. 

DISPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  contain  only  two  setds. 

DISPERSION,  in  optics,  the  separation 
of  the  different  coloured  rays,  in  refraction, 

^-! — i! »!.-:_  J^flferent  rcfirangibilities. 

—  B  removing  of  inflam- 

mf  and  restoring  it  to  its 

hei 

lieraldry,  is  understood 
of  a  eagle,  or  any  other 

bii  ct,  with  its  wings  ex- 

pai  th. 

]  deprive  of  plumage; 

an<  strip  off  badges  of  no- 

no  n  rank  and  office. 

]  a  word  of  extensive  ap- 

Sh  illy  signifying  method, 

it  ^ement,  or  inclination. 


Thus  we  speak  of  the  disi>osition  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  an  edifice ;  the  disposition  of 
the  infantiy  and  cavalry  ia  an  army ;  the 
judicious  dispositton  of  a  person's  effects ; 
a  disposition  in  plants  to  grow  upwards ;  a 
disposition  in  animal  booUes  to  putrefac- 
tion; a  person's  disposition  to  undertake 
particular  work,  &e. 

DISPUTATION,  in  the  schools,  a  con- 
test, either  b^  words  or  writing,  on  some 
point  of  learning  for  a  degree,  prize,  or  for 
an  exercise.  Also  a  verbal  controversy  re- 
specting the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  or 
argument ;  as,  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue. 

DISQUALIFICA'TION,  that  which  in- 
capacitates  in  law;  implying  a  prerioua 
qualification,  which  has  been  forfeited ;  and 
not  merely  the  want  of  qualification. 

DISQUISI'TION,  formal  or  systematic 
examination  into  the  circumstances  of  any 
affair,  in  order  to  discourse  about  it,  and  so 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

DISRUP  TION,  in  geology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  violent  separation  of  rocks  or  a 
stratum  of  earth,  as  by  an  earthquake. 

DISSECTION,  the  dividing  an  animal 
body  into  its  substantial  parts,  for  the  pur- 

Kse  of  examining  its  structures  and  uses. 
Gendre  observes,  that  the  dissection  of 
a  human  body,  even  dead,  was  held  a  sacri- 
lege till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ;  and  that  he 
has  seen  a  consultation  held  bv  the  divines  of 
Salamanca,  at  the  request  or  Charles  V.  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dissect  a 
human  boay  for  the  purposes  of  anatomical 
science. 

DISSE'ISIN,  or  DISSEIZIN,  in  law,  an 
illegal  seizure  of  a  person's  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  incorporeal  rights.  The 
person  dispossessing  is  called  the  disseisor, 
and  the  person  dispossessed,  the  disseise Sn 

DISSENT'ER,  one  who  separates  firom 
the  service  and  worship  of  any  established 
church.  In  England,  therefore,  the  word 
is  particularly  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  service  of  its 
church  as  by  law  established.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  Dissenters  separate  from  the 
church  of  England,  are,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  They 
maintain  that  Christ,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  bow  to 
no  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  ont  that 
which  proceeds  from  him. 

DISSIPATION,  in  physics,  the  insen- 
sible loss  or  waste  of  the  minute  parts  of  a 
body,  which  fly  off,  by  which  means  the 

body  is  diminished,  or  consumed. The 

common  acceptation  of  the  word  denotes  an 
irregular,  careless,  and  vicious  course  of 
life. 

DISSOLVENT,  in  chemistry,  a  men- 
struum, or  any  thing  which  has  the  power 
of  melting,  or  converting  a  solid  substance 
into  a  fluid ;  as,  water  is  a  dissolvent  of 
salts. In  medicine,  a  solvent,  or  any  re- 
medy supposed  capable  of  dissolring  cal- 
culi or  other  concretions  in  the  body. 

DIS'SONANCE.  in  music,  unharmoni- 
ous  or  discordant  sounds. 


in  1689  A  bill  was  fassbd  for  thb  tolbbation  of  dissbntebs. 
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DISSTLIABLE.  in  . 
consisting  of  two  syllables  only ;  as,  king- 
dom,  virtue. 

DISSOLUTION,  the  sei^aratiou  of  a 
body  into  its  elementary  pnnciples;  or  a 
cessation  of  thepowers  by  which  it  was 
held  together.  We  speak  of  the  distolution 
of  aoiBuJ  bodies,  when  the  parts  separate 
by  putrefaction;  and  of  the  reduction  of  a 
subsUnce  into  its  smallest  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum.  We  also  say,  the 
diuolution  of  the  world,  when  we  refer  to 
its  final  destruction ;  and  the  dUaolution  of 
government,  when  it  can  no  longer  hold  to< 
gether. 

DISTAFF,  the  staff  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
to  which  a  bunch  of  flax  is  tied,  and  from 
which  the  thread  is  drawn. 

DISTANCB,in  astronomy  is  either 
apparent,  real,  or  relatiTe.  ^  Apparent  du- 


taneea  are  such  as  are  judged  of  by  the 
eye;  relative  dietaneea  are  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  gravity :  and  real  dietaneea. 


firom  the  parallel,  relative  distances,  &c. 
——LineqfJHatanee,  in  perspective,  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal 
point ;  the  |M>tnf  itf  diatanee  being  a  pomt 
in  the  horizontal  line  at  such  a  distance 
firom  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of  the 
eye  ftt>m  the  natme.-^— Diatanee,  as  applied 
to  the  turf,  is  a  length  of  240  yards  from 
the  winning[-post  of  a  race-oourse :  pre* 
cisely  at  wmch  spot  is  fixed  a  post  corre- 
sponding with  othors,  but  having  a  gal- 
lery capable  of  holding  three  or  four  per- 
sons, which  is  called  the  diatanee-poat.  In 
this  gallery  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  win- 
ning post,  before  the  horses  start  e&ch 
heat,  a  person  is  stationed  holding  a  crim- 
son fl^ ;  during  the  time  the  horses  are 
running,  each  nag  is  suspended  from  the 
front  of  the  gallery  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
inclined  forward  as  a  horse  passes  either 
post..  If  there  happen  to  be  any  horse 
which  has  not  come  up  to  the  distfince- 
post,  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat 
has  reached  the  winning-post,  such  horse 
is  said  to  be  *'  distancM,**  and  is  thereby 
disqualified  for  running  any  more  during 
that  race. 

DISTEM'PEB,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disease  incident  to  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
domestic  animals. in  painting,  the  mix- 
ing of  coloiur>  ^th  something  besides  oil 
and  water.  When  colours  are  mixed  with 
size,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.  but  not  with  oil, 
it  is  said  to  be  done  in  diatemper. 

DISTICH,  a  couplet,  or  couple  of  verses 
in  poetry,  mdiing  complete  sense. 

DISTILLATION,  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting  spirit  firom  a  substance,  by  draw- 
ing out  its  humid,  spirituous,  oleaginous, 
or  saline  parts,  by  means  of  heat,  these 
parts  being  first  resolved  into  a  gas  or  va- 
pour, and  then  recondensed  into  a  fluid,  by 
means  of  an  alembic  or  stilL  In  the  pre- 
parations of  the  original  compound,  and 
m  the  management  of  the  resulu,  consists 
the  art  of  a  distiller.  As  an  introductiop 
to  an  elaborate  praot)c»l  treatise  under  this 
head,  in  Dr.  Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 
are  the  following  pertinent  remarks : — "In 


the  commercial  language  of  this  country, 
diatillation  means  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating spirits;  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  four  processes,  of  nuiaking 
the  vegetable  materials,  cooling  the  worts, 
exciting  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  se- 
parating by  a  peculiar  vessel  called  a  atill, 
the  alcohol  combined  with  more  or  less 
water.  This  art  of  evoking  the  fiery  demon 
of  drunkenness  firom  his  attempered  state 
in  vrine  and  beer,  was  unknoMm  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  It  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  a  solace  to  their 
cold  and  humid  clime;  and  was  first  made 
known  to  the  southern  nations  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  and  his 
pupil,  Raymond  LuUy  of  Majorca,  who  de- 
clares this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinitv,  an  element 
Dewly  revealed  to  man,  but  md  from  anti- 
quity, because  the  human  race  were  then 
too  young  to  need  this  beverage,  destined 
to  revive  the  energies  of  modem  decrepi- 
tude. He  further  imagined  that  the  disco- 
very of  this  aqua  vita,  as  it  was  called,  in- 
dicated the  approaching  consummation  of 
all  things— the  end  of  this  worid.  How- 
ever much  he  erred  as  to  the  value  of  this 
remarkable  essence,  he  truly  predicted  its 
vast  iniSaencenpon  humanity,  since  to  both 
civilized  and  savage  nations  it  has  reahzed 
greater  ills  than  were  threatened  in  the 
fabled  box  of  Pandora." -The  article  con- 
cludes with  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment respecting  the  consumption  of  whis- 
key :— "in  the  year  1831,  23,000.000 gallons 
of  spirits  were  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom, equivalent  to  the  consumption  of 
1,500,000  viarters  of  grain,  and  for  that 
year  and  the  four  preceding  years,  there 
were  imported  annually  2,000,000  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  bariey.— In  1832,  20,778,621 
gallons  paid  excise  duty.  In  1834, 23,397,806. 
In  1836,  27,137,000;  of  which  14,000,000 
were  Irish.  We  may  add  to  the  last  quan- 
tity, three  millions  of  gallons  at  least  on 
the  score  of  smuggling;  in  licensed  and  il- 
licit distilleries ;  making  30  millions  to  be 
the  frightful  amount  of  whiskey  consumed 
by  the  British  people,  indepoident  of  other 
intoxicating  liquors  I 

DISTRESS',  in  Uw,  the  diatraining  or 
seizing  upon  a  person's  goods  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes,  &c 

DISTRIBUTION,  the  act  of  dividing  or 
separating;  as,  the  distribution  of  property 
among  children;   or   the   distribution  of 

plants  into  genera  and  species. ^In  log^c, 

the  distinguishing  a  whole  into  its  several 
constituent  parts. In  medicine,  the  cir- 
culation of  tne  chvle  with  the  blood. In 

architecture,  the  dividing  and  disposing  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  building,  according 

to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

In  printing,  the  taking  a  form  asunder,  so  as 
to  separate  the  tvpes,  apd  place  each  letter 

in  its  proper  cell  or  box  in  the  cases. 

Diatributive  Juatice,  implies,  that  justice  is 
so  administered  by  a  judge,  as  to  give  every 
man  his  dae.— ^Diatributive,  in  grammar, 
words  which  serve    to  distribute   things 
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into  their  Bereral  orders,  as  each,  either, 

DISTINCTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
means  the  act  of  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing. It  also  denotes  elevation  of  rank  or 
character.  Thus  we  say,  of  men  who  hold 
a  high  rank  by  birth  or  office,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents, 
services,  or  moral  worth,  that  they  are  per. 

sons  of  distinction. Metaphysical    Die- 

tinctUm  is  the  non-agreement  of  being, 
whereby  this  entity  is  not    that,  or  one 

thing  is  not  another. Distinction,  or  die- 

tint/no,  is  also  used,  in  the  schools,  as  an 
expedient  to  evade  an  aigument,  or  to  clear 
up  and  unfold  an  ambiguous  proposition, 
«luch  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  and  false 
in  another :  thus  they  say,  "the  respondent 
was  hard  pressed,  but  he  disengaged  him- 
self  by  a  distingvo" 

DISTRICT,  a  word  applicable  to  any 
portion  of  land  or  covintr^,  or  to  any  part 
of  a  city  or  town,  which  is  defined  by  law 
or  agreement.  A  governor,  a  prefect,  or  a 
judge  may  have  his  district;  or  states  and 
provinces  may  be  divided  into  districts  for 
pKublic  meetings,  the  exercise  of  elective 

rights,  &c. District,  in  law,  that  circuit 

or  territory  within  which  a  man  may  be 
forced  to  make  his  appearance. 

DISTRIN'GAS,  in  law,  a  writ  command- 
ing  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  to  distrain  a 
person  for  debt,  or  for  his  appearance  at  a 
certun  day. 

DITHTRAM^TJS,  a  sort  of  hymn  anci- 
ently sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
transport  and  poetical  ngei  any  poem 
written  with  wUdness.  The  dithyrambie 
poetry  was  very  bold  and  irregular,  for  the 
poets  not  only  took  the  liberty  to  coin  new 
words  for  the  purpose,  but  made  double 
and  compound  words,  which  contributed 
very  mucn  to  the  wild  magnificence  of  this 
kind  of  composition. 

DITONK,  in  music,  an  interval  com- 
prehending two  tones.  The  proportion  of 
the  sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4 : 5, 
and  that  of  the  semi-ditone,  6 : 6. 

DITRIHBDBIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  spars  with  six  sides  or  planes ;  being 
formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base 
to  base,  without  an  intermediate  column. 

DITTAN'DEB,  or  ParrBB-woBT.  in  bo- 
tany, LepidHm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species.  The  common  ditUnder  has  a  hot 
biting  tast^  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu 
of  pepper. 

DITTANT  (white),  in  botany,  an  aro- 
matic plant  of  the  genus  Dietamnus.  Its 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  down,  and 
when  firesh  they  yield  an  essential  oiL 
Basturd  dittany  is  a  species  of  Mamtbium. 

DITTO,  contracted  into  Do,  in  books  of 
accounts,  is  from  the  Italian  detto,  and 
signifies  "the  aforesaid."  It  is  used  to 
avoid  repetition. 

DIURETICS,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  to  promote  or  increase  the  discharge 
(Murine. 

DIVAN',  a  oonncil-ohamber,  or  court  in 
which  justice  is  administered,  in  the  eastern 
nations,   particularly   among   the   Turks. 


There  are  two  sorts  of  divans,  that  of  the 
grand  seignior,  called  the  council  of  state, 
which  consists  of  seven  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  empire ;  and  that  of  the 
gfrand  vizir,  composed  of  six  other  vizirs  or 
counsellors  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and 
secretaries  of  state  for  the  distribution  of 

justice. ^The  word  divan,  in  Turkey,  also 

denotes  a  kind  of  stage,  which  is  found  in 
all  the  halls  of  the  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the 
apartments  of  private  persons.  It  is  covered 
with  costly  tapestry,  and  a  number  of  em- 
broidered cushions  leanine  against  the  wail ; 
and  oa  it  the  master  of  the  bouse  reclines 
when  he  receives  visitors.  From  this,  a  kind 
of  sofiK  has  obtained  the  name  of  divan. 

DrVAB'ICATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  wliich  spreads  out  wide,  or  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem.  It  is  also 
applied  to  peduncles  and  petioles. 

DIVER'GBNT,  or  Dvm'ging  lines,  in 
geometry,  are  those  which  constantly  re- 
cede from  each  other.— —Diveri^M^  rays, 
in  optics,  those  rays  which,  goin|p  from  a 
point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dupersed, 
and  continually  depart  one  from  another, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  fbom  the 
object :  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  con- 
vergent. Concave  glasses  render  the  rays 
divergent,  and  convex  ones  convergent.—— 
Diverging  series,  in  mathematics,  a  series 
the  terms  of  which  always  become  larger 
the  farther  they  are  continued. 

DIVER'SION,  m  militai^  tactics,  an  at- 
tack on  an  eliemy,  by  making  a  movement 
towards  a  point  that  is  weak  and  unde- 
fended, in  order  to  draw  his  forces  off  from 
continuing  operations  in  another  quarter. 

DIVIDEND,  the  part  or  proportion  of 
profits  which  the  members  of  a  society,  or 
public  company,  receive  at  stated  periods, 
according  to  the  share  they  possess  in  the 
capital  or  common  stock  of  the  concern. 
The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  annual  in- 
terest paid  by  government  on  various 
public  oebts.  In  this  sense,  the  order  by 
which  stockholders  receive  their  interest 
is  called  a  dividend  warrant,  and  the  por- 
tions of  interest  unreceived  are  denomi- 
nated unelaiMcd  dividends.  It  also  signi- 
fies the  sum  a  creditor  receives  firom  a 
bankrupt's  estate.— —2>*vt<{flt<^  in  arith- 
metic, the  number  to  be  divided  into  equal 

DITING,  the  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  remain- 
ing there  for  a  length  of  time,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  practice  of  diving  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  rerovery  of  things  that  are 

sunk,  &c. The  most  remarkable  diver 

was  Nicolo  Pesce,  who,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Kiroher,  was  able  to 
spend  five  days  together  in  the  waves,  with- 
out any  other  provisions  than  the  fish 
which  he  caught  and  ate  raw.  He  would 
swim  firom  Sicily  to  Calabria,  carrying  let- 
ters from  the  king.  At  length  he  met  his 
fate  in  exploring  the  depths  of  Charybdis, 
at  the  insunce  of  the  kmg ;  who,  after  he 
had  once  succeeded  in  fetching  up  a  golden 
cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  ordered  him 
to  repeat  the  experiment. 
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appear  lo  oe  in  use  lor  loe  purpose 
wverinr  the  guns,  &c.  belonging  to 
reck  of  the  Royal  George,  at  Spit- 
In  this  apparatus  the  bead  of  the 


DI'VING-BELL,  a  mechanical  contri- 
Tance  by  which  persons  may  descend  below 
the  water  and  remain  for  some  time  with- 
out inconvenience.  It  is  most  commonly 
made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the 
smtdlest  end  being  closed,  and  the  large 
one  open ;  and  is  used  for  the  recoverr  of 
property  that  is  sunk  in  wrecks.  Of  late 
years  it  has  also  been  much  employed  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings under  water.  To  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  machine,  take  a  glass  tum- 
bler, and  plunge  it  into  water  with  the 
mouth  downwaras;  you  will  find  ihAt  very 
little  water  vrill  rise  into  the  tumbler, 
which  will  be  evident  if  vou  lay  a  piece  of 
cork  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  its 
upper  side  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the  air 
which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  water:  but,  as  air  is 
compressible,  it  could  not  entirely  exclude 
the  water,  which  byits  pressure  condensed 

the  air  a  little. -Within  these  few  years 

an  ingenious  diving  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Deane,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  occasions.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  we  are  preparing  this  article,  it 
would  appear  to  be  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  recoverinj 
the  wreck 

head.  In  this  apparatus 
diver  i*  covered  by  a  helmet  of  thin  sheet 
copper,  laree  enough  to  admit  of  the  easy 
motion  of  tne  head,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing trom  six  to  eight  gallons  of  air.  The 
helmet  comes  prett^rfar  down  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  has  m  fifont  three  eye  holes, 
covered  with  glass,  protected  by  brass 
wires.  The  copper  heunet  is  attached  to  a 
waterproof  c&nvas  jacket  by  means  of  rivets, 
so  tightly  fixed  that  no  water  can  be  intro< 
duced  to  the  body  of  the  diver.  The  June- 
tion  of  the  helmet  and  jacket  is  stuffed,  so 
that  it  may  clasp  the  shoulders  of  the  diver 
firmly.  A  leather  belt  passes  round  the 
neck,  to  which  are  attacned  two  weights, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind,  each 
weighing  about  40lb8.,  in  order  that  the 
diver  may  descend  with  facility ;  but  in  case 
of  any  accident  occurring  when  he  is  at  the 
bottom,  the  belt  is  fastened  vrith  a  buckle 
in  front,  which  he  can  instantly  unfasten, 
and  rise  to  the  surface  after  the  dropping 
of  the  wei^hU.  The  diver  is  supported 
with  fresh  air  b^  means  of  a  flexible  water- 
proof pipe,  which  enters  the  back  of  the 
nelmet,  and  communicates  with  an  air- 
pump  wrought  above  in  the  vessel  from 
which  the  cQver  descends.  From  the  back 
part  of  the  helmet  there  is  likewise  led  an 
eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.  In  order  that  the  diver  may 
give  notice  to  the  attendants  at  the  top, 
when  he  requires  a  hook,  tackle,  bucket,  or 
any  difference  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  he 
is  furnished  with  a  signal  line,  which  passes 
under  his  right  arm.  The  diver  descends 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  either  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the 
lower  end,  (but  more  frequently  by  the 
former).  When  he  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  rope  is  let  down,  so  that  it  becomes 


slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
fifom  obstructing  him,  and  he  carries  a  line 
in  his  hand,  that  he  may,  when  necessary, 
return  to  the  rope.  In  order  that  the  diver 
may  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  under 
water,  he  puts  on  two  suits  of  flannel,  above 
which  he  has  a  complete  dress  of  Mackin- 
tosh's waterproof  cloth,  which  entirely 
covers  his  body,  the  onlyapertures  being 
at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  diver  is  thus 
enabled  to  remain  several  hours  at  a  time 
under  water,  all  the  while  perfectly  drv,  his 
motion  being  rendertd  auite  steady  by 
heavy  weights  attached  to  nia  shoea. — Oar 
readers,  perhaps,  will  not  think  it  an  in- 
appropriate conclusion  to  this  article,  if 
we  transcribe  an  account  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Colonel  Pasley,  the  engineer  eta- 
ployed  in  removing  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George.  "  On  Monday,  Sept.  23d,  1839,  a 
cylinder,  containing  2320  lbs.  of  powder, 
having  been  lowered,  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion which  the  divers  supposed  would  be 
effectual  on  the  most  compact  portions  of 
the  wreck.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  voltaic  battery  was 
placed,  was  drawn  off  to  the  distance  of 
&U0  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing wires,  and  instantaneously  on  the  cir- 
cmt  being  completed  the  explosion  took 
place,  with  very  remarkable  effects.  At 
first  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  was  violently 
agitated  by  a  sort  of  tremulous  motion, 
wnich  threw  it  into  small  irregular  waves,  a 
few  inches  only  in  height.  This  lasted 
three  or  four  seconds,  when  a  huge  dome 
of  water  made  its  appearance,  of  a  conical 
or  rather  beehive  shape.  At  first  it  appear- 
ed to  rise  slowly-  ^»*  r»n\AU  inrreased  in 
height  and  sise  l  altitude 

of  28  or  30  feet,  in  ct  mass : 

it  then  fell  dowi  series  of 

rings,  which  sp:  ins;  the 

first,  or  outer  o  lect  of  a 

wave   several  fe  rled  and 

broke,  as  if  it  hi  'ards  ^e 

shore.    Neither  e  sound 

was  so  great  as  had  been  expected  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  former  explosions,  where 
the  quantity  of  nowder  was  only  45lbs.; 
but  the  effect  proauced  on  the  water  at  the 
surface,  considering  that  the  depth  was  90 
feet,  was  truly  astonishing.  Bv  this  expe- 
riment. Colonel  Pasley  has  established  the 
practicability  of  applying  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery to  submarine  purposes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  exploding  a  charge  at  any  d^th 
of  water.  The  etkct  on  the  wreck  will  not 
be  fully  ascertained  till  the  present  spring 
tides  are  over,  and  the  long  periods  of  slack 
water  at  the  neaps  enable  tne  divers  to  re- 
main upwards  of  an  hour  tmder  water. 
Two  lai^  guns  and  a  quantity  of  timber, 
however,  have  been  recovered  smce  the  ex- 
plosion, and  landed  at  the  dock-yard ;  and 
the  gallant  Colond^ow  feels  convmced 
that  this  obstruction  to  the  anchorage  at 

Stithead,  which  has  remained  57  years,  will 
timately  be  removed."  We  are  enabled  to 
add,  that  repeated  submarine  explosions 
were  subsequently  made  with  similar  suc- 
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DIVINATION,  the  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  fbture  events,  or  auch  as  eannot 
be  obtained  by  ordinary  or  natoral  means. 
The  Israelitea  were  always  very  fond  of 
divination,  magic,  and  interpretation  of 
dreams.  It  was  to  cure  them  of  this  fool- 
ish propensity,  that  Moses  promised  them, 
from  God,  that  the  spirit  of  real  prophecy 
dionld  not  depart  from  amongst  them ;  for- 
bad  them  to  consult  diviners,  astrologers, 
Ac,  under  very  severe  penalties ;  and  order- 
ed those  to  be  stoned  who  pretended  to 
have  fomiliar  spirits,  or  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion.—The  ancient  heathen  philosophers 
divided  divination  into  two  kinds,  natural 
and  artiflciaL  Natural  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration 
or  divine  afflatus;  artificial  divibation  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiment^  or 
observations,  which  we  have  explained 
under  their  respective  heads.  All  the  an* 
dent  Asiatic  tnbes  had  modes  of  divina- 
tion :  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  their 
orades ;  and,  with  the  Bomans,  divination 
and  witchcrait  were  brought  into  a  kind  of 
system,  and  constituted  part  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  truth,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
nation  discovered,  which  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  lovrest  barbarism,  that  did  not 
practise  some  kinds  of  divination ;  and  even 
IB  the  ages  in  which  reason  has  most  pre- 
vailed over  feeling,  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  foreseeing  foture  events  has  been  enter- 
tained. At  the  present  day,  enlightened  as 
the  worid  is  by  sdence,  the  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity  keeps  alive  many  modes  of 
prognosticating  future  evenU;  nor  is  the 
practice,  we  beUeve,  entirely  confined  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitions< 

DIVINITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  Deity 
or  Supreme  Being.  It  also  denotes  theo- 
logy; the  sdence  which  unfolds  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  his  laws  and  moral  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  man,  and  the  way  of 
salvation. 


DIVISIBILITY,  that  propertv  by  which 
he  partides  of  matter  in  all  oocues  are 
sapable  of  separation,  or  disunion  firom  one 
another.  As  it  is  erident  that  body  is  ex- 
tended, so  it  is  no  less  erident  that  it  is 
divisible ;  fior  since  no  two  jMurticIes  of  mat- 
ter can  exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows 
that  they  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
dirisible.  In  this  sense  the  least  conceiv- 
able particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since  it 
wOl  consist  of  parts  which  vrill  be  reallj 
distinct.  Thus  for  extension  may  be  di- 
vided into  an  unlimited  mmber  of  puts, 
but  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the  divisi- 
bility we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  can, 
indeed,  divide  certain  bodies  into  surpri- 
singly fine  and  numerous  partides,  and  the 
wmks  of  nature  otfer  many  fiuids  and  solids 
of  wondnfol  tenuity ;  but  both  our  effiarts, 
and  those  naturally  small  objects,  advance 
a  very  short  vray  towards  infinity.  Igno- 
rant of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  we 
cannttt  assert  whether  it  may  be  capable  of 
infinite  diviaimi,  or  whether  it  ultimately 


of  narticles  of  a  certain  sice.    The 
~  ich  produce  light,  and  still  enable 


whi< 


us  to  discriminate  their  actions  in  varied 
colours ;  those  which  produce  odours ;  those 
of  the  gaseous  dements ;  and  those  of  mag- 
netic phenomena,  Ac.  baffle  description,  and 
leave  us  in  a  state  of  indescribable  astonish- 
ment. The  oeiMal  subdirision  of  bodies 
has,  in  many  eases,  been  carried  to  a  pro- 
digious extent.  The  trituration  and  levipa- 
tion  of  powders,  and  the  perennial  abrasion 
and  waste  of  the  surfhce  of  solid  bodies, 
occasion  a  disintegration  of  partides,  al- 
most exceeding  the  powers  of  commitation. 
The  solutions  of  certain  saline  bodies,  and 
of  other  coloured  substances,  exhibit  a  pro- 
digious subdivision  and  dissemination  of 
matter.  A  single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  ritriol,  will  communicate  a 
fine  axure  tint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  copper  must  be  attenuated  at 
least  ten  million  times;  yet  each  drop  of 
the  liquid  may  contain  as  many  coloured 
partides,  distinguishable  by  our  unasusted 
vision.  A  still  nunuter  portion  of  cochi- 
neal, dissolved  in  deliquiate  potash,  will 
strike  a  brigl^  purple  colour  through  an 
equal  mass  of  water.  Animated  matter 
likeirise  exhibits,  in  many  instances,  a 
wonderful  subdirision.  The  milt  of  a  cod 
fish,  when  it  begins  to  putrify,  has  been 
Computed  to  contain  a  oillion  of  perfect 
insects ;  so  that  thonsanda  of  these  liring 
Creatures  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  But  the  infUsory  animalcules  dis> 
play,  in  thdr  structure  and  functions,  the 
most  transcendant  attenuation  of  matter. 
Of  the  monat  gelatinota,  discovered  in  ditch 
water,  millions  appear  in  the  Add  of  a  mi- 
croscope, plaving,  like  the  sunbeams,  in  a 
sioj^e  drop  oi  liquid;  yet  each  animalcule 
must  conust  of  parts  connected  with  each 
other,  irith  vessels,  with  fluids,  and  with 
organs  necessary  for  its  motions,  &c.  How 
inconcdvably  small  must  these  organs  be  I 
and  yet  they  are,  tmquestionably,  composed 
of  other  parts  still  smaller,  and  still  far- 
tner  removed  frt>m  the  perception  of  our 


DIVISION,  the  act  of  dividing  or  sepa- 

fating  any  entire  bodies  into  parts< IM- 

vition,  in  arithmeti(%  one  of  the  four  fonda- 
mental  rules,  by  which  we  find  how  often  a 
less  number,  called  the  dMsor,  is  contained 
in  a  greater,  called  the  dividend;  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  the  dirisor  is  contained 
in  the  diridend  bdng  termed  the  quotient. 
•^—Ditieion,  in  musib,  the  dividing  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave  into  a  number  of  less 
intervals.  The  fbutth  and  fifth  diride  the 
octave  perfectly,  thon{^  differently  i  when 
the  fifth  is  bdo%,  and  serves  as  a  bass  to 
the  fourth,  the  dirision  Is  called  karmonieat ; 
but  when  the  fourth  is  bdow,  it  is  called 

aritkmetieal.- Litiaion,  among  loeidans, 

is  the  explication  of  a  complex  idea,  by 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  whereof  it  is 
composedt In  rhetoric,  it  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  discourse  under  several  heads. 
——A  pan  of  an  army,  as  a  brigade,  a 

squadron,  or  platoon.- A  part  of  a  fieet, 

or  a  select  number  of  ships  under  a  com- 
mander, and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
flag  or  standard* 
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DIVO'RCE,  a  separation,  by  law,  of  hus- 
band and  wife;  and  is  either  a  divorce  a 
vineuio  matirimonii,  that  is,  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  bonds,  whereby  the 
parties  become  as  entirely  disconnected  as 
those  who  have  not  been  joined  in  wed- 
lock, or  a  divorce  a  men$d  et  tkoro  (from 
bed  and  board),  wheiteby  the  pwties  are 
legally  separate<C  but  not  unmarried.  Di- 
vorces a  vinculo  are  decreed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  England,  for  prior  con- 
tract, too  near  an  affinity,  or  consanguinity, 
and  other  causes,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  but  not  for  any  subsequent 
cause.  For  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
after  the  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical  couru 
can  only  decree  divorce  a  wumd  et  thoro, 
which  does  not  leave  either  of  the  parties 
to  marry  again. 

DIURET'ICS.  medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  dischaige. 

DIUR'NAL  ARCH,  in  astronomy,  the 
arch  or  number  of  decrees  that  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  descrine    between    their 

rising  and  setting. The  dij^rtutl  motion  nf 

«  planet,  is  so  many  degrees  and  minutes 
as  any  planet  moves  in  twenty -four  hours. 

DOBEREINEIl'S  LAMP.  A  small  in- 
strument for  obtaining  instantaneous  light, 
in  which  ajet  of  by  drogen  gas  is  inflamed  by 
coming  into  contact  with  spongy  platinum. 

DOCETA,  an  heretical  sect  that  looked 
vpon  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
to  have  taken  place  only  in  appearance. 

DOCIM'ACY,  or  the  DOCIMA8TIC 
ART,  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  or  sepa< 
rating  them  from  foreign  matters,  and  de- 
termining the  nature  and  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance  contained  in  any  ore  or 
mineraL  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state ;  and  when  combined  with  non- 
metallic  substances,  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  so  altered,  that  it  often  requires 
much  skill  and  experience  to  recognize  its 
nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  be  smelted  with 
advantage.  Theassayer,  therefore,  triturates 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  sub- 
jects it  to  the  decomposing  action  of  power- 
ful chemical  reagents.  Sometimes,  with  the 
aid  of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its 
nature,  he  employs  the  dry  way  by  fire 
alone ;  at  others  the  solvent  power  of  acids 
is  made  to  effect  what  fire  alone  is  inca- 
pable of  effecting:  the  usual  preliminary 
test,  however,  is  the  blow-pipe. 

DOCKS.  By  the  word  dock  was  for- 
merlv  understood  a  slip  or  excavation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  bufldiug  or  repairing  a 
vesseL  When  fiimished  with  flood-gates 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  required, 
it  was  called  a  dry  dock;  and  when,  having 
no  flood-gates,  the  vessel  could  only  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  during  the  period  in 
which  the  ticte  left  her  accessible,  it  was 
called  a  tott-dock.  Both  these  docks  are 
still  used;  but  the  name  of  graving  or 
building  dock  is  now  more  generally  given 
to  what  we  have  termed  dry  dock,  which 
latter  term  is  applied  to  those  docks  or 
basins  left  dry  by  the  tide ;  while  the  ap- 
pellation $lip  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
inlet  for  building  or  repairing,  unprotected 


hj  gates.  Most  seaport  tovms  are  provided 
vrith  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
that  the  system  baa  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  forming  large  basins  or  floating 
docks,  furnished  with  flood-sates  for  the 
reception  of  shipping  to  loan  and  unload, 
wherein  tlie  vessel  remains  safe  at  the  quay 
side.  That  these  floating  docks  were  m 
great  desideratum,  and  have  contributed 
much  towards  our  commercial  prosperity, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  incon- 
venience, danger,  and  delay  caused  by 
loading  and  unloading  vesseb  in  a  tide- 
river  or  in  a  harbour  not  entirely  land- 
locked. Mr.  McCulloch  observes,  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of 
wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade  of  the  metro- 
polis, there  was  no  establishment  of  this 
sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a  century 
after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at 


Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising  fifom 
the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  pe> 
riods  when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  legal  quays 
and  sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under 
which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading 
in  the  river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity 
and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had 
been  long  felt  as  almost  intolerable  griev- 
ances; but  so  powerftQ  was  the  opposition 
to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wlunrf- 
ingers  and  others  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  it  was 
not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for 
making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London; 
and  six  years  more  elapsea  before  the  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  West  India 
Docks  was  passed."  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  docks,  and  their 
commercial  importance,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  docks,  with  their  basins, 
and  the  locks  which  connect  them  vrith  the 
river,  present  an  area  of  68  acres  of  ground, 
excavated  for  the  reception  and  moorage  of 
vessels.  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  of  the  quays  and  warehouses,  is  140 
acres.  It  can  admit  at  the  same  time  204 
vessels  in  the  import,  and  195  in  the  export 
dock,  forming  a  total  of  120,000  tons.  Upon 
the  quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
warehouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  at 
the  same  time, '  148,563  casks  of  sugar, 
433,648  bags  of  coffee,  36,168  pipes  of 
and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  mi 
gany,  31,850  tons  of  logwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  There  are  also  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  London  Docks,  and  St. 
Eatherine's  Docks,  each  of  which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  the  West  India  Docks, 
are  munificent  works.  Forty  years  ago 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  of  London  were  obliged  to  re- 
main moored  in  the  open  stream  of  the 
Thames ! 

DOCK'ET,  in  law,  signifies  a  brief  in 
vniting.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term:  and 
attorneys  keep  docket-books,  wherein  they 
enter  judgments. 
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DOCK-YARDS,  an  arsenal  containing 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  and  timber  for 
ship-bailding.  In  England,  the  royal  dock- 
yards  are  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Sheer- 
ness,  where  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  are  generally  moored  during  peace, 
and  such  as  want  repairing  are  taken  into 
the  docks  and  refitted. 

DOCTOR,  a  person  who  has  passed  all 
the  degrees  of  a  iiaculty,  and  is  empowered 
to  practise  and  teach  it ;  or,  according  to 
modem  usage,  one  who  has  received  the 
highest  degree  in  a  faculty.  The  title  of 
doctor  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
establishment  of  universities;  and  is  either 
conferred  publicly,  with  certain  ceremo- 
nies, or  by  diploma. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  a  party  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  second  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  who  would  neither 
rank  themselves  among  the  friends  of  abso- 
lute power,  nor  among  the  defenders  of  the 
revolution.  They  opposed  the  ultra  royal- 
ists, and  took  a  middle  course,  avowing 
themselves  the  supporters  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

DOCTRINE,  a  nrinciple  or  position  in 
any  science,  that  is  laid  on  as  true  by  an  in- 
structor therein.  Thus,  the  doetrinea  of 
the  Gospel  are  the  principles  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But 
anjf  tenet  or  opinion  is  a  doctrine ;  there- 
fore doctrines  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

DOCUMENT,  any  official  or  authorita- 
tive paper,  containing  written  instructions, 
or  evidence. 

DOIXDER,  in  botany,  apaniBitical  plant 
of  the  genus  Cuaeuta.  It  attaches  itself  to 
hops,  flax,  nettles,  &c.,  and  as  it  decays  at 
the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  that 
supports  it  by  means  of  little  vesicles 
which  adhere  to  the  stalk. 

DODECAGTN'IAN,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  for  plants  having  twelve  pistils. 

DODECATEM'ORT,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

DCDO,  in   omithologv,  the   Didus,  a 

Kius  of  fowls  of  the  gallinaceous  order, 
e  hooded  dodo  is  larj^r  than  a  swan, 
vrith  a  strong  hooked  bill,  and  the  head 
appearing  as  if  covered  with  a  hood.  The 
solitary  dodo  is  a  very  large  fowl,  sometimes 
weighing  between  40  and  SOlbs. 

DODECAGON,  a  regular  polygon  of  12 
equal  sides  and  angles. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  s 
■olid  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equila- 
teral pentagons. 

DODECAN'DRIA,  the  12th  class  of  the 
Linnscan  system  of  botany,  comprehending 
those  i^aiits  which  have  flowers  with 
twdve  stamens  and  upwards,  as  far  as 
nineteen  inclusive,  as  dyer's  weed,  purs- 
lane, honsdeek,  &c.  The  essential  cha- 
racter is,  that  the  stamens,  however  nume- 
nras,  are  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

DODO'NIAN,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  ne  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  where  was  the  most  celebrated. 


and,  it  is  said,  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 

DOG,  fCcnU/amiUarU),  an  animal  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  mankind,  his 
incorruptible  fidelity,  and  his  inexhaustible 
diligence,  ardour,  and  affection.  But  when 
we  thus  describe  this  faithful  animal,  we 
mean  those  only  which  man  has  domesti- 
ci^ed.  In  his  vnld  state  the  dog  is  a  beast 
of  prey,  of  the  wolf  kind,  clearing  the  earth 
of  carrion,  and  living  in  friendship  with  the 
vulture.  By  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  the 
dog  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will 
touch  one  without  an  ablution;  they  are 
therefore  unappropriated,  and  prowl  about 
the  towns  ana  villages,  devouring  the  offial, 
and  thus  performing  the  office  of  scaven- 
gers. Tamed  and  educated  by  man,  the 
numerous  good  qualities  of  do^  have 
claimed  and  received  the  tribute  ot  univer- 
sal praise.  Their  sensibility  is  extreme: 
witness  their  susceptibility  of  the  slightest 
rebuke,  and  restless  anxiety  to  be  restored 
to  favour.  Uninfluenced  by  changes  of 
time  and  place,  these  animals  seem  to  re- 
member only  the  benefits  they  may  have 
received,  and,  instead  of  showing  resent- 
ment, will  lick  the  hand  from  which  they 
have  received  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  skill  of  several  species  in  the  chase, 
where  they  act  as  the  pmrveyors  of  man ; 
.their  domestic  habits:  their  kindness  to 
children ;  in  a  word,  their  general  conge- 
niality with  man  himself,  have,  in  all  ages, 
recommended  them  to  his  use  and  care. 
When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  spedea^  it  will  be  found  that 
the  changes  and  varieties,  which  the  influ- 
ence of  domestication  and  the  intermixture 
of  races  have  produced,  are'  so  multifarious 
and  interminable  as  to  baffle  all  research. 
Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original 
stock  of  dogs  in  the  old  world  is  derived 
firom  the  jackall;  that  fh>m  their  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  with  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  hyaena,  have  arisen  the 
numberless  forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine 
race.  Buffon,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  shepherd's  dog  as  the  parent  stock 
whence  all  the  species  of  the  canine  race 
have  sprung ;  and  that  naturalist  corrobo- 
rates his  idea  by  observing  that  they  appear 
originally  disposed,  independently  of  edn- 
cauon  or  habit,  to  take  care  of  herds.  Zoo- 
log^ists  reckon  twenty-three  canine  tpeeie$, 
among  which  are  included  the  wolf,  the 
hvsna,  the  jackall,  and  the  fox.  The  va- 
rtetie$  of  dogs  are  almost  without  end.  Of 
the  fait^l  dog,  alone,  there  are  thirty- five 
varieties,  and  numerous  sub-varieties.  The 
mastiff,  as  peculiar  to  England,  is  called 
the  English  dog.  Among  many  nations 
dogs  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In 
China,  the  Society  Islands,  &c.,  young  pup- 
pies are  considered  a  great  delicacy ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
that  in  his  day  the  flesh  of  a  grown  dog  was 
esteemed  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

DOCKBANE,  in  botany,  the  Apoeynunt. 
Androsam\folium  of  Linnseus,  a  perennial 
North  American  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is  em- 
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ployed,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  fbr  the 
Bame  purposes  asipecacuanlia. 

DOG-DATS,  the  period  between  the  24th 
of  July  and  the  24tn  of  Augn^st ;  bo  called 
because  the  dog-star  (Sinus)  during  this 
period  rises  with  the  sun ;  and  the  heat, 
which  is  usually  most  oppressive  at  this 
season,  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
junction of  this  star  with  the  solar  lumi> 
nary. 

DOG-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  popular 
name  of  several  of  the  genus  8qualus,  or 
shark.  In  their  general  character  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  other  sub-genera 
of  the  great  shark  family,  so  well  known 
for  their  ferocious  habits.  Although  dog- 
fishes are  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious  to  man^ 
they  commit  (^at  ravages  in  the  fisheries 
by  their  voracity.  The  flesh  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requinng 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  liver. 

DOG'GEBEL,  an  epithet  given  to  a  kind 
of  loose,  irregular,  burlesque  poetry,  like 
that  of  Hudibras. 

DOG'WOOD,  in  botany,  Cornua  Florida, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  America,  the  wood 
cf  which  is  white,  nard,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture ;  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  in- 
laying, &c.,  and  considered  little  inferior  to 
box.  Its  bark  possesses  properties  very 
similar  to  the  Periivian  barlt,  and  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

DOGE,  fonherly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
places :  at  Venice  it  continued  for  life ;  at 
Genoa,  only  for  two  years.  His  power  be- 
came, by  denees,  very  limited. 

DOG  GER,  the  name  of  a  two-masted 
Dutch  fishing  vessel.  In  some  of  our  old 
statutes,  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were  of 
this  description. 

DOGISIA,  a  principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or 
settled  opinion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
matters  of  faith  and  philosophy ;  as,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church;  thadogmat  of  Aris- 
totle. 

DOG'MATISTS,  a  sect  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first. 
They  are  also  called  hgici,,  or  logicians, 
from  their  using  the  rules  of  logic  on  oro- 
fessional  subjects.  They  laid  down  defi- 
■hitiohB  and  divisions,  reduc  ng  diseases 
to  Certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to  spe- 
cies, and  furnishing  remedies  for  them  all ; 
supposing  principles,  dravring  conclusions^ 
and  applying  those  principles  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  particulw  diseases  under  con- 
sideration. 

DOG'-8TAR»  or  SIRIUS,  a  star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Cania. 

DOIT,  the  ancient  Scottish  petiny-piece, 
twelve  of  which  were  equal  to  a  penny 
'Sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
bodle,  six  to  the  lUiubee,  and  e^t  to  the 
aeheaoih 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signified 
a  part  or  portion  of  a  meadow,  where  se- 


persoi 

distribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal 
gift  made  to  the  people  or  to  some  chari- 
table institution. 

DOL'LMAN,  a  kind  of  long  cassock, 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the 
feet,  with  narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the 
wrist. 

DO'LIUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
shells,  called  by  some  eo*ekmgloho**e.——' 
The  dolium  is  a  simple  shell,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece, 
which  makes  a  body  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing to  round,  distended,  and,  as  it  were, 
inflated.  The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  a 
lim€U. 

DOL'LAR,  a  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  100  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
name  dollar  is  given  to  several  coins  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

DOL'OMITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  It 
occurs  under  considerably  diveraified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  very  freat  ex- 
tent, and  abounding  in  the  Appemnes,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  marble. 

DOL'PHIN,  (delphinut)  in  ichthyology, 
a  ^enus  of  cetaceous  flsh.  But  tnat  to 
which  seamen  g^ve  this  name  is  the  Corg- 
pkMM  kippurit  of  Linnieus.  The  colour 
is  a  silvery  white,  with  yellowish  spots.  It 
has  a  roundish  snout  and  tapering  body, 
with  a  fin  running  along  the  back  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  Few  fish  are  more  agile, 
or  swim  with  greater  velocity. 

DOMESDAY,  or  DOOMSDAT-BOOK, 
a  book  or  record  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains  in  the 
exchequer,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  folio  and  a  quarto ;  the  former  con- 
tains a  survey  of  ail  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England,  and  the  latter 
comprehends  some  counties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  "  Book  of  Domesday" 
was  begiin  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  putpose  in  each  county,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  1086.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  the  Conqueror  himself  sub- 
mitted, in  some  cases  wtterein  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  determined  by  it.  Camden 
calls  it  the  Tax-book  of  king  William ;  and 
it  was  farther  called  Magna  Rolla.  There 
is  Ukewise  a  third  domesday  book,  made 
by  command  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  also  a 
fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a  spherical  roof, 
or  cupola,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  architects,  both 
ih  this  country  and  Italy,  have  given  their 
particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  build- 
ing.  ^The  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  by   Sir 

Christopher  Wren,  ib  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter piece. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  bf  the  alphabet  which  poinU 
out  in  the  calendar  the  Sundays  throughout 
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the  year,  thence  also  called  Sunday  letter, 
or  Die*  Domini.  The  dominical  letter  may 
he  foond  nniversally,  for  any  year  of  any 
century,  thus:  Divide  the  centuries  by 
4,  and  take  twice  what  remains  firom  6 ; 
then  add  the  remainder  to  the  odd  years, 
above  the  even  centuries,  and  their  4th. 
Divide  their  sum  bv  7,  and  the  remain- 
der taken  from  7t  will  leave  the  number  an< 
swering  to  the  letter  required. 

DOMIN'ICANS,  called  also  PredieanU, 
or  Preaching  Friart,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  St.  Dominic,  a  native  of  Spain, 
in  1316.  The  design  of  their  institution 
was,  to  preach  the  gospel,  convert  heretics, 
defend  the  fidth,  and  propagate  Christi- 
anity. They  embraced  the  rme  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  which  they  added  statutes  and 
constitutious,  which  had  formerly  been 
observed  either  by  the  Carthusians  or  Pne- 
monstratenses.  The  principal  articles  en- 
joined perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from 
flesh  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen,  rigo- 
rous poverty,  and  sevenu  other  austerities. 
In  France  they  were  called  Jaeobine,  be- 
cause the  first  convent  in  Paris  vras  in  the 
Rue  8t.  Jaquee.  The  Dominican  Nune,  who 
were  established  at  the  same  time,  follow 
similar  rules.— —A  third  establishment  of 
St.  Dominic  was  the  military  order  of  Christ, 
originally  con^osed  of  knights  and  noble- 
men, whose  duty  it  was  to  wage  war  ag^nst 
heretics.  After  the  death  of  the  founder, 
this  became  the  order  of  the  penitence  of 
St.  Dominic,  for  both  sexes,  and  constituted 
the  third  order  of  Dominicans.  These  be- 
came eztremeW  influential ;  and  numbered 
among  their  mtemity  some  ci  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Albertns 
Ma^us  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  course 
of  tune  they  were  superseded  in  the  schools 
and  courts  hj  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  order  at 
present  flourishes  only  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  South  America. 

DOMICIL'IART,  pertaining  to  an  abode 
mr  residence.  Hence,  a  domieiliary  vieit 
signifies  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  parti- 
cuariy  for  the  pu^se  of  searching  it, 
under  authority. 

DOM'INANT,  in  a  general  sense,  pre- 
dominant or  g^eming ;  as  the  dominant 

party  or  Action. In  music,  the  dominant 

or  sensible  chord  is  that  which  is  practised 
on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and  which  in- 
troduces a  nerfiect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
mi^r  chord  becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as 
soon  as  the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it. 

DOMIFTING,  in  astrolonr,  a  term,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  for  the  diridung  or  distri- 
buting the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in 
order  to  erect  a  theme,  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
position. 

DOMINaON,  (domininm),  in  the  dril 
law,  signifies  the  power  to  use  or  dispose  of 
a  thing  as  we  please.— ^Domifit«m  plenum, 
is  when  the  |woperty  is  united  with  the  pos- 


Dowuniwm  nudum,  when 
is  the  property  without  the  possession. 
Dominium  is  again  divided  into  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
which  is  acquired  by  the  civil  law.    The 


former  can  never  be  got  without  possession, 
the  latter  may.  Directum  Dominium,  is  t  he 
right  alone  of  dominion.  Dominium  utile, 
the  profit  redounding  from  it.  Thus  the 
wifie  retains  the  dominium  directum  of  her 
jointure,  and  the  dominium  utile  passes  to 
her  husband. In  a  general  sense.  Domi- 
nion signifies  either  sovereign  authority,  or 
territory  within  the  limiu  of  the  authority 
of  a  pnnce  or  state ;  as,  the  British  domi- 
nion*, 

DOMINO,  a  masquerade  dress,  worn  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  consisting  of  a  long 
silk  mantleii  with  a  cap  and  wide  sleeves. 
It  was  formerly  a  dress  worn  by  priests  in 
the  winter,  which,  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  shoulders,  served  to  protect  the  face 
and  head  from  the  weather.^— Domtnoe*,  a 
game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  called  cards, 
and  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of 
dice.  ~r» 

DOM'INUS,  in  the  civil  law,  signifies 
one  who  possesees  anything  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  sentence. Dominu*,  m 

the  feudal  law,  one  who  grants  a  part  of 
his  estate  in  fee  to  be  enjoyed  by  another. 

DaMO  REPARAN'DO,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  a  person  against  his  neighbour, 
whose  house  he  fears  will  fall  to  the  da- 
majce  of  his  own. 

DON,  a  title  of  honour  in  Spain,  answer- 
ing to  Dom.,  or  Dominus  Lord. 

DONA'TION,  in  law.  the  act  or  con- 
tract  by  which  a  person  transfers  to  ano- 
ther either  the  property  or  the  use  of 
something,  as  a  free  gift.  In  order  to  be 
valid,  it  supposes  a  capacity  both  in  the 
donor  and  donee,  and  requires  consent,  ac« 
ceptance,  and  delivery. 

DaNATISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Africa,  who  took  the  name  from  their  foun- 
der Donatus.  They  held  that  theirs  vras 
the  only  pure  church,  and  that  baptism 
and  ordination,  unless  by  their  church, 
were  invalid.  The  Donatists  Boade  them- 
selves formidable,  when  swarms  of  fanatical 
peasants,  inflamed  by  their  doctrines,  in 
348,  under  the  name  of  Circumeellione*,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  army,  and  for  thirteen 
years  after  desolated  Mauritania  with  pillage 
and  murder.  Martyrdom  was  eagerly  sought 
by  them,  and  they  voluntarily  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  catholics,  to  be  executed. 
This  sect  was  finally  extinguished  when  the 
country  was  conqnered  by  the  Saracens. 

DO'NATIYE,  in  the  canon  Uw,  a  bene- 
fice  g^ven  by  the  patron  to  a  priest,  with- 
out presentation  to  the  ordinary,  and  with- 
out ustitution  or  induction. Donative, 

among  the  Romans,  was  property  a  gift 
made  to  the  soldiers,  as  eongiarium  was 
that  made  to  the  people. 

DON'JON,  in  fortification,  signifies  a 
strong  tower,  or  redoubt,  into  which  the 
garrison  of  an  ancient  fortress  might  re- 
treat, in  case  of  necessity,  and  capitulate 
vrith  greater  advantage. 

DOItriC,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Dorians,  an  ancient  people 
of  Greece.    The  Dorie  dialect  was  broad 
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and  rough,  yet  there  was  something  vene- 
rable and  dignified  in  its  antique  style ;  for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  Ac. ^The   Done  order  of 

architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic.  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength:  and  is  used  in  the  gates  of 
cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  and  other  situations  where  em- 
bellishment is  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate.  The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was 

the  first  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  grave  rather  than  gay. 

DORMER,  or  DOR'MENT,  ih  architec- 
ture, a  window  made  in  the  roof  of  a  build- 

DORItfANT,  an  epithet  expressive  of  a 
state  of  inaction  or  sleep.  Hence  we  speak 
of  dorviant  animals,  or  such  as  remain  se- 
veral months  iu  the  yeari^parently  lifeless, 
or,  at  least,  in  utter  inactivity.  The  period 
of  lone  sleep  generally  begins  when  the 
food  of  the  animal  grows  scarce,  and  inac- 
tivity spreads  over  Uie  vegetable  kingdom. 
Instinct  at  this  time  impels  the  animals  to 
seek  a  safe  place  for  their  period  of  rest. 
The  bat  hides  itself  in  dark  caves,  or  in  walls 
of  decayed  buildings ;  the  hedgehog  enve- 
lopes himself  in  leaves,  and  geneiaUy  con- 
ceals himself  in  fern  brakes ;  and  the  mar- 
mot buries  himself  in  the  {pound.  In  this 
period  we  observe  in  the  animals,  first  a  de- 
crease of  animal  heat ;  and  secondly,  that 
they  breathe  much  slower  and  more  tmin> 
terruptedly  than  at  other  timet.  The  di- 
gestion is  also  much  diminished ;  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  usually  empty; 
and  even  if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they 
do  not  manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  ex- 
cept in  heated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the 
dormant  state  of  animals  have  generally 
been  sought  in  a  peculiar  construction  of 
the  org^s  j  but  th(;  immediate  cause  pro- 
ducing this  torpidity,  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  cold.  Frogs,  serpente,  and  li- 
eards,  kept  in  artificial  cold,  mav  remain 
for  years  in  this  state;  hence  they  have 
been  sometimes  found  enclosed  in  stones,  < 
in  which  they  have  been  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies.  The  other  lower  animals,  as  snails 
insects,  Ac,  are  also  subject  to  a  similar 
torpidity.    A  state  of  partial  torpor  takes 

Elace  in  the  case  of  the  common  hear,  the 
adger,  and  the  racoon.  The  bear  begins 
to  be  cbrowsy  in  November,  when  he  is  par- 
ticularly fat,  and  retires  into  his  den,  which 
he  has  lined  with  moss,  and  where  he  but 
rarely  awakes  in  winter. ^Dormant,  in  he- 
raldry, is  used  for  the  posture  of  a  lion,  or 
an^  other  beast  lying  along  in  a  sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
eouehant,  where,  thovuph  the  beast  be  lying, 
yet  he  holds  up  his  head.— —Domant  (or 
aleepingj  partner,  one  who  takes  no  share 
in  the  active  business  of  a  partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  share  of  the  losses.  To  be  of  any  use 
such  a  partner  ought  to  have  sufiicient  ca- 
pital to  assist  the  concern  in  an  emergency, 
or  when  circiAnstances  seem  to  warrant  it. 


DORIdOUSB,  in  soology,  a  genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Glirea.  During  the  ngour  of  winter  they 
retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
made  in  a  hollow  tree  or  under  shrubs,  and 
rolling  themselves  up,  fall  into  a  torpid  or 
lethargic  state ;  which  lasts,  vrith  little  in- 
terruption, throughout  that  cheerless  sea- 
son. Sometimes  they  experience  a  short 
revival,  ai  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when  they 
take  a  little  food,  and  uen  reli^se  into 
their  former  condition. 

DOR'NOCK,  a  kind  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric,  manufactured  for  coarse  table 
cloths.  It  derives  its  name  fk>m  a  town 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

DOR'SAL,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
or  relatea  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of 
fishes. 

DORSIFEROUS,  in  botanj,  a  term  for 
plants  of  the  capillury  kind,  without  stalks, 
and  which  bear  their  seeds  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves. 

DORYPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  lii'e -guard  men  of  the  Ro- 
man einperors. 

DOSE,  the  quantitjr  of  anv  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physiaan  to  he  taken  by  the 

patient  at  one  time. Dote,  in  chemutrv, 

the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add- 
ed to  anv  solution,  in  order  t{^  produce  any 
chemical  effect. 

DOS'SIL,  in  surgery,  a  pledget  or  piece 
of  lint  made  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

DO'TAGE,  the  childishness  and  imbe* 
cility  of  old  age. 

DOT'TEREL,  the  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  of  the  genus  Charadriiu,  and 
the  grallic  order :  as  the  Alexandrine  dot- 
terel, the  ringed  dotterel,  Ac 

DOUBLE  ENTENTE  (French),  a  term 
applied  to  a  word  of  two  different  meanings. 

Double-entendre,  any  phrase  which  1mm 

a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious  meaning. 

DOUB'LET,  among  lapidaries,  a  counter- 
feit stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal, 
with  a  colour  oetween  them,  so  that  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
substance  were  coloured. 

DOUB'LINO  a  eape,  is  to  sail  round  or 
pass  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land 
shall  separate  the  ship  firom  her  former  si- 
tuation, or  lie  between  her  and  any  distant 
observer. 

DOUBLOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  va- 
lue of  two  pistoles,  or  31.  6s.  sterling. 

DOUBT,  uncertainty  of  mind ;  or  the 
act  of  withholding  our  assent  from  any  pro- 
position, on  suspicion  that  we  are  not  tbo- 
rou^ly  apprised  of  the  merits  or  firom  not 
being  able  peremptorily  to  decide  between 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it. 

DOUCEUR',  a  present  or  bribe  tat  the 
acquirement  of  any  desired  object. 

DOUCINE,  (French),  in  architecture,  a 
moulding  coneave  above  and  convex  below, 
■erving  as  acymatinmtoadelicate  cornice. 

DOvE,  in  ornithology  (a  wild  pigeon,  a 
of  Columba),  of  which  there  are 


three  sorts,  namely  the  rtng-dove,  the  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot 
be  domesticated ;  the  ttoeh-4me,  that  is  mi- 
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which,  VortiKerOf  the  kinff,  about  the  year 
440,  called  the  Saxons  to  hia  asristance, 
who,  coming  orer  with  Mvoral  of  their 
neighbooring  tribes,  repulsed  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  services 
with  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  the  whole 
eonnty  of  Kent.  Growing  at  length  too 
powemd,  and  not  being  contents  with 
their  allotment,  they  dispossessed  the  in> 
habitants  of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Serem ;  and  thus  the  British 
language  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  introduced  in  lien 
of  it.  What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long 
before  the  Conquest,  vis.  about  the  year 
700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  that  lanrnace,  which  is  a  gloss 
on  the  Evangelists,  oy  oishop  Eadfride,  in 
which  the  tluee  first  articles  of  the  Lord's 
wayer  run  thus :  "  Uren  fiider  thic  arth  in 
neoftias,  sic  gehalgud  thin  noma,  so  sy. 
meth  thin  ric  Sic  thin  willa  sue  is  heof. 
nas,  and  in  eortho,  ftc."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  and  getting  a  footing  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  countiy, 
their  power  gradually  increased,  and  in 
abont  two  hundred  years  they  became  iu 
sole  masters.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
English  obtained  a  tincture  of  the  Danish 
language :  but  their  sovemment,  being  of 
no  umg  continuance,  aid  not  make  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  Angle-Saxon,  as  the 
next  revolution,  when  the  whol^  land,  a.d. 
1067,  was  subdued  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, duke  of  Normandy,  in  France :  for 
the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their  con- 
quest, endeavoured  to  make  their  language 
as  generally  received  as  their  commands : 
and  thereby  the  En^sh  language  became 
an  entire  medley.  About  the  year  900,  the 
Lord's  praver  in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon, 
read  as  follows:  "  Thu  nre  fader  the  eart 
on  heofenum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod;  cume 
thin  rice  si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  heofenum,  Ac"  And,  about  the  year 
1160,  pope  Adrian,  an  En^shman,  thus 
rendered  it  in  rhyme : 
"  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 
Thy  name  be  havled  ever  Uch, 
Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blisse  t 
Als  hit  in  heaven  ydoe, 
Evar  in  yearth  beene  it  also,  ftc  " 

It ■ '  rgo  various  mutations,' 

til  len  the  Lord's  prajrer 

vn  '  O  oure  father  which 

■r  red  be  thy  name:  let 

th  thy  wiU  be  fuUUed  as 

vn  1  heven ;  geye  us  this 

da  «."    Here,  it  may  be 

ob  is  brouf^ht  almost  to 

th  1,  the  chief  variations 

be  rthography.    By  these 

in  othos  that  might  be 

e:hat  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Normana  in  a  great 
m  nd  rendered  obsolete, 

hi  IS  s^pitillcant  and  em- 

pl  tble  to  what  they  snb- 

stHuiea  ior  n.  -  ureat,  verily,"  says  Cam- 
den, "  was  the  glory  of  our  tonsue,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  in  this,  tnat  the  old 


English  oould  express,  most  aptly,  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  anv."  Of 
this  he  gives  several  examples.  Alter  the 
Conquest,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  pro- 
ceedings should  be  in  the  Norman  lan- 
guage; and  hence  the  eariy  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  vrritten  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  influence  of  courts,  could  absolutely 
change  the  vernacular  language.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 

wa- '^-  — -•  -once  that  period,  the 

Eu  >r  the  most  part,  the 

offi  '  common  language  of 

the  » Norman  invauon,  the 

En  red  any  shock  from  the 

int  Dierors  with  the  natives 

ot  I  language  has  under- 

goi  Ds,  by  the  disuse  of  a 

bur  on  words,  and  the  In- 

tro I  from  the  Latin  and 

Or  ith  some  French,  Ita- 

liai  words.    These  words 

ha^  ees,  been  borrowed  by 

aul  I  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 

bui  n  words  have  been  re- 

cei  _  nedium  of  the  French 

and  Italian.*  For  terms  in  the  sciences, 
authors  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  as  discoveries 
in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  English  tongue  is  receiving  con- 
tinual augmentation.  We  have  also  a  few 
words  from  the  German  and  Swedish, 
mostly  terms  in  mineralogy ;  and  commerce 
has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manulkcture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  then  be  suted,  that  the 
EngUsh  is  composed  of,  1st,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin. 3nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  mav  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  oricin.  3rd,  Nor- 
man, a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 
4th,  Latin.  6th,  French.  6th,  Greek. 
7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  languages  of 
the  continent.  8th,  A  few  forei^  words, 
introduced  by  commerce,  or  by  political  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  these  the  Saxon 
words  constitute  our  mother  tongue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  ver- 
nacular language. 
ENGRA'VING.  the  art  of  nrodncing,  by 


the  aid  of  an  instrument  «uicu  •  b*«''«'* 
representations  on  hard  surfaces  of  metal 
or  wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
printing-press,  may  be  transferred  to  pa- 
per, ^r  this  purpose  copper  has  generally 
been  used,  and  is  wrought  or  etched  with  a 
tool,  and  the  lines  completed  with  aqua 
fortu,  or  nitric  add.  But  latterly  mixed 
metaU,  not  subject  to  the  corrosion  of  oil 


in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been  introduced 
ana  engravings  on  wood  have  been  revivei 
vrith  great  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 


"  pictorial"  editions  of  various  woriu  re- 
cently  published.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  wt*  invented  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century :  but  the  Chinese 
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object  on  a  metal  pUte^  on  which  a  gronnd 
has  been  previously  laid,  capable  of  resist- 
inr  the  action  of  acids.  After  the  plate  has 


seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  long 
before. The  art  of  etching  was  discover- 
ed some  time  after  that  of  engraving.  It 
consists  in  giving  the  representation  of  anr 

^ ., ,  __^ lis 

ing  the  action  of  acids.  After  the  plate 
been  covered  with  a  proper  varnish  or 
pound,  the  ground  is  scored  or  scratched 
ov  a  needle  or  similar  instrument,  iu  the 
places  where  the  etchings  or  engravings 
are  intended  to  be;  the  ^late is  then  cover- 
ed with  diluted  nitric  acid  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  where  it  is  thus  laid  bare. 
This  is  called  biting  in :  the  more  distant 


and  li^^ter  places  require  the  acid  to  be 
to  them 

ing  are  wisned  darker,  t^s  cam  be  accom- 


fbr  a  shorter  time;  and 
that  any  parts  of  the  etch- 


applied  1 
wnen  it  hai 


pluhed  by  what  is  termed  re-biting. 

ENHABMON'IC,  in  music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  species  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
mtervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 

ENIG'MA,  a  dark  or  ambiguous  saying, 
in  which  the  true  meaning  is  concealed  un- 
der obscure  laiM^uage. 

ENNEAHE'DBIA,  in  natural  historr,  a 
genus  of  columnar,  crystaliform,  and  aou- 
ble-pointed  spars,  composed  of  a  trigonal 
column,  termmated  at  each  end  by  a  trigo- 
nal pyramid. 

ENNEANDRIA,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
class  in  LinuKUs's  sexual  system,  consist- 
ing of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNEAPET'ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

ENNEATICAL  DATS,  are  every  ninth 

day  of  a  disease. Enneatical  yean,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a  person's  life. 

ENNUI,  (Frenek),  a  word  expressive  of 
lassitude,  o^  weariness  arising  from  the 
want  of  employment. 

ENS,  among  metaphysicians,  denotes 
entity,  being,  or  existence :  this  the  schools 
call  en»  reate,  and  en$  poHtivnm,  to  distin- 
guish it  firom  their  en*  rationia,  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination.— —JSiw, 
among  chemists,  signifies  the  essence  or 
virtue  of  any  substance. 

EN'SIFOBM,  an  epithet  for  that  which 
resembles  a  sword,  (eneiej ;  as  an  emiform, 
leaf. 

EN'SIGN,  the  flag  or  banner  under 
which  soldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the 
different  regiments  to  which  they  belong. 
~—En*ign  is  also  the  officer  that  carries 
the  colours,  being  the  lowest  commissioned 

officer  in  a  company  of  infantry. Naval 

eneign,  is  a  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff, 
and  carried  over  the  poop  or  stem  of  a 
ship. 

ENSAT^,  the  sixth  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  liliaceous 
plants,  as  the  saffiron,  iris,  &c. 

ENSEM'BLE,  (French),  a  term  used  in 
the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of 
a  whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts.  The  etuemble  of  a  picture,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of 
the  speetatw,  though  the  several  parts  may 


not  bear  a  critical  analysis ;  or,  in  a  drama, 
the  characters  may  be  well  drawn,  and  yet 
it  may  be  deficient  in  the  eneemhU,  that  is, 
as  a  whole. 

ENTAB'LATUBE,  in  architecture,  the 
architrave,  fhese,  and  cornice,  at  the  top 
of  a  column,  and  which  is  over  the  capital ; 
the  horizontal  continuous  work  which  resU 
upon  a  row  of  columns. 

ENTAIL',  in  law,  an  estate  entailed, 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor.  Estates  tail 
are  either  gemeral  <a  epeeial;  and  are  al- 
ways less  estates  than  a  fee  simple. 

To  entail,  is  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements,  by  sift  to  a  man  and  to 
certain  heirs  specified,  so  that  neither  the 
donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

ENTA'LIA,  in  natural  history,  shells  or 
oovermgs  for  sea-worms. 

ENTB,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  signify- 
rafted  or  engrafted. 

TEBI'TIS,  m  medicine,  inflammation 

of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  always  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  immediate  attention. 

EN'TEBOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
of  the  intestines. 

ENTEELOL'OGY,  a  treatise  or  discourse 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

ENTEBOMTHALOS,  an  umbilical  m 
navel  rupture. 

ENTERTAIN-MENT,  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing 
interesting,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. Also^  the  hospitable  reception  Ut 
and  amusement  we  provide  for,  our  guests. 
In  a  dramatic  sense,  the  fiurce  or  pan- 
tomime which  follows  a  tragedy  or  cmniBdy. 

ENTHU'SIASM,  in  a  relinous  sense, 
implies  a  transport  of  the  mind,  whereby  a 
person  vainly  fimcies  himself  inspired  with 
some  revelation  from  heaven,  or  that  his 
actions  are 
Devotion, 

check  of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  once  it  fimcies  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  slight  human 
ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  conceits  of  an 
overweening  imagination.  But  enthusiasm, 
in  another  sense,  when  under  the  controul 
of  reason  and  experience,  becomes  a  noble 
passion,  that  fi>rm8  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable 
objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tors-such is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  truly 
devout  Christian. 

EN'THYMEME,  among  logicians,  de- 
notes a  syllogism,  perfect  in  the  mind,  but 
imperfect  in  the  expression. 

ENTI'ERTIE,  or  ENTI'BETT,  in  law, 
the  whole  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  froxa  a 
moiety :  thus  a  bond,  damages,  &c.,  are  said 
to  be  entire,  when  they  caimot  be  appor^ 
tioned. 

ENTOMOLITHUS,  in  mineralogy,  an 
insect,  or  any  part  of  one,  changed  into  a 


ure  governed  by  a  divine  impulse. 
I,  when  it  does  not  lie  und^  the 
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ENTOMOL'OGY,  that  biBnch  of  eoo- 
logy  which  treats  of  the  orden,  genera,  spe- 
ciec,  varieties,  structure,  and  habits,  of  in- 
sects. Like  all  other  organised  bodies,  in- 
sects are  composed  of  fluids  and  solids.  In 
the  four  superior  classes  of  animals,  Tix. 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the 
bones  form  the  most  solid  nart,  and  occupy 
the  interior  part  both  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  u  reversed  in  insect  s ;  the  ex- 
terior part  is  the  most  solid,  serving  at  the 
same  tune  both  for  skin  and  bones.  Whe- 
ther insects  be  endowed  with  an^  senses 
diflferent  firom  those  of  the  superior  ani- 
mals, cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  they  possess  vision, 
hearing,  smdl,  and  touch ;  and  there  are 
few  things,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  are  not  cousumed  by 
some  of  them.  The  general  characters  by 
which  insects  are  distmguished  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—they  are  Aumished  with  several 
(six  or  more)  feet;  the  muscles  are  affixed 
to  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a  substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  some- 
times very  hard  and  homy ;  they  do  not 


breathe  like  larger  animals  by  lungs  or 

uated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body; 

but  by  a  sort  of  spiracles,  distributed  in  a 


gills  rituated  u 


row  on  each  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen;  these  are  supposed  to 
communicate  with  a  continued  chain,  as  it 
were,  of  lungs,  or  something  analogous  to 
them,  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body;  the  head  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  what  are  termed  antenuK,  or 
horns,  which  are  extremely  differeut  in  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
&c.  form  a  leading  character  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  genera  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  re- 
tractile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in ; 
but  in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid 
in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some 
tribes  of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in 
others  in  the  females  only,  but  seldom  in 
both  sexes.— —Writers  on  natural  history 
formerly  included  snails,  worms,  and  the 
smaller  animals,  or  animalcules,  in  gene- 
ral, among  insects  s  these  are  now  more 
properlv  placed  among  the  tribe  vermea,  or 
worm-bke  animals.  Insects  havie  also  been 
denominated  bloodless  animaK  which  mo- 
dem discoveries  have  shown  to  be  contrary 
to'&et:  some  of  them  have  been  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  ex- 
hibit m  a  striking  manner  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  ctsi«at  Uetutarhu,  for  in- 
stance, the  vibrations  and  contractions  of 
the  srteries  may  be  distinctly  observed.— — 
Most  insects  are  oriparous;  and  as  many 
of  them  cannot  transport  themselves  easily, 
in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  nature  has  ftirhished 
the  perfect  insects  of  many  species  with  an 
instinct,  which  leads  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  dtnations  whnre  the  larvae,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  may  And  that  kind  of  food 


which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Most  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter 
about,  and  collect  the  nectareous  juice  of  a 
variety  of  flowers,  as  food  for  themselves, 
always  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined  by  na- 
ture to  become  the  food  of  their  larva.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  sorU;  the  flrst 
membranaceous  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  reptiles :  the  other  co- 
vered with  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  birds. 
Their  figure  varies  exceedingly;  some  are 
round,  some  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidalt  some 
flat,  some  square ;  but  the  round  and  ovd 
are  the  most  common.  The  life  of  insects 
varies  as  to  its  duration.  Some,  as  bees 
and  spiders,  are  supposed  to  hve  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  but  others  will  not  live  be- 
yond a  year,  a  day,  or  some  hours,  in  their 
Serfect  state,  although  they  will  continue 
>r  some  time  in  their  larva  state.-— In 
1735,  the  system  of  Linnaeus  was  published. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  four  orders,  which 
he  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  classing 
them  according  to  their  wings;  vis.  1,  Cole- 
optera,  or  sucn  as  have  shells  that  cover 
the  wings,  as  the  beetle  tribe.  S,  Htmip- 
tera,  or  balf-winged  inseets,  as  the  locust, 
grasshopper,  &c.  3,  Lepidopteni,  or  scaly 
winsed  insects,  as  the  butterfly  and  the 
motn.  4,  Neuroptera,  or  nerve-winged  or 
flbre- winged  insects,  as  the  dragon  fly, 
trout  fly,  &c.  6,  Uymenoptera,  or  insects 
with  four  wings  and  a  sting,  as  the  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  white  ant,  &c.  6,  Uptem, 
or  two-winged  insects,  as  the  gnat,  com- 
mon fly,  musquito,  &c.  7>  Jpttru,  or  in- 
sects without  wings,  as  the  spider,  flea, 
lobster,  &c. — Cuvier's  later  classification 
is  much  more  extensive.*' — Insects  afford 
nourishment  to  a  great  number  of  the  su- 
perior animals;  many  of  th^  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds,  draw  the  principal  part  oi 
their  sustenance  from  that  source;  nay, 
tome  of  them  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
Besides,  by  consuming  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which,  if  left  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  process  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  might  taint  die  atmosphere 
with  pestilential  vapours,  preserve  the  air 
pure  for  the  respiration  of  man  and  other 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and  com- 
plicated; and  the  remedies  which  we  at- 
tempt are  often  a^^gravations  of  the  evil ; 
because  they  are  directed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  There  are 
beetles  which  deposit  their  larw  in  trees, 
in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  power  of  remedy. 
At  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  least  90 
trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  of  2000 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  small  black 
vringedbug.  Wilson,  the  American  omi- 
thologist,  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  says,  "  Would  it 
■  be  believed  that  the  larvae  of  an  insect,  or 
I  fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should, 
i  silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy  some 
I  thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of  them 
I  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  ana  160  feet 
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high  ?    In  Mme  places  the  whde  w6odB»  I 
M  far  as  you  can  see  arouiid  70a,  are  dead, 
stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry-looking  | 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  1 
BUB,  and  tumbling  in  ruins  before  etery  1 
blast."    The  corn-weevil,  idiich  extracts 
the  flour  team  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 
hind, will  destroy  the   contents   of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a  very  short  period. 
The  wire-worm  and  turnip- fly  are  dreaded 
by  every  fturmer.    The  ravages  of  the  locust 
present  a  frightful  example  of  the  formi- 
dable collective  power  of^the  insect  race; 
and  the  white  anU  of  tropical  countries 
sweep  away  whole  villi^es  vrith  as  much 
certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation. 

ENTEEIIETS,  (Frenek),  small  plates, 
or  dainties,  set  between  the  principal  dishes 

at  tables In   music,  the   inferior  and 

lesser  movements  insorted  in  a  composi- 
tion between  those  of  more  importance. 

ENTREPA'8,  in  horsemanship,  a  short 
broken  pace,  nearly  resembling  au  amble. 

ENTREPO'T,  (Frtnek),  a  warehouse  or 
masasine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTRICHOMA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer 
extremity  or  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

BNTROCHITE,  a  kind  of  fossil,  usn- 
ally  about  an  inch  long,  and  made  up  of 
round  joints,  which,  when  separated,  are 
called  trochite$.  They  an  striated  from 
the  centre  to  the  outside,  have  a  cavity  in 
the  middle,  And  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  fossil  shdls  of 
the  echini 

ENTRY,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands. ^In  commerce,  the  act 

of  setting  down  in  an  account-book  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade ;  as  make  an  entry  of  that 
sale,  debt,  or  credit.  Bookkeeping  is  per- 
formed either  by  timgU  ot  imibU  entry.—— 
Bniry,  at  the  custom-house,  the  exhibition 
or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  obtaining 
permission  to  land  the  goods. 

ENU'CLEATE.  to  open  as  a  nucleus;  to 
dear  from  knots  or  lumps ;  hence*  to  ex- 
plain, or  dear  from  obscurity. 

EN'ULON,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  several 
things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
paitTcular  article.— —fmiMierafum,  in  rhe- 
toric, is  that  part  of  a  peroration  in  which 
the  orator  reeapitulates  the  principal  poinu 
or  hteds  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENURE'818,  in  medidne,  an  involuntary 
flow  or  incontineucy  of  urine. 

ENURTNET,  in  heraldrr,  an  epithet  for 
a  bordnre  chaned  with  wild  beasts. 

ENYEL'OPE,  the  cover  that  encloses  a 
letter  Or  note.— -In  fortification,  a  small 
rampart  of  earth,  with  a  parapet. 

ENVIRONNE',  in  heraldry,  signifies 
surrounded  with  other  things:  thus,  they 
say,  a  lion  envinnne  with  so  many  besants. 

ENVIRONS,  the  parts  or  places  which 
surround  another  place ;  as  the  environ*  of 
a  city  or  large  town 

ENTOT,  aperson  deputed  by  government 
to  negotiate  some  affiair  with  any  foreign 


prince  or  state.  There  are  envors  ordimnry 
and  eMtraortUnttry,  as  well  as  ambassadors ; 
they  are  equally  the  same  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  but.  being  in 
rank  below  them,  they  are  not  treated  with 
equal  ceremony.  The  word  eiit«|r  is  also 
sometimes  appued  to  resident  ministers. 

EN' VY.  a  feeling  that  springs  from  pride 
or  disappointed  ambition,  exdted  by  the 
Sight  or  another's  superiority  or  success, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  malignity, 
and  usually  vrith  a  desire  to  depredate  him. 
EPA'GOGE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  ctf  speech, 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing universal  propositions  by  particulars. 

EPANADIPl6'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  speech  which  begins  and  ends  vrith  the 
same  vrords.-~— In  medidne,  the  return  of 
a  cold  fit,  in  a  semi-tertian  fever,  before  the 
hot  fit  is  ended. 

EPANALEP'818,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  same  word  is  repeated  by  way  of 
emphasis. In  medicine^  a  restoration  to 

EPAN'ODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  same  or  similar  words  are  used 
in  two  or  more  sentences. 

EPANORTHCSIB,  in  rhetoric,  the  set 
of  changing  weak  or  faint  expressions,  for 
those  which  are  more  energetic. 

EPAPH^RESIS,  in  medidncL  a  removal 
or  taldn^  away  ;  applied  particnlariy  to  re- 

neralogy, 

coloured  arnllaceous  earth. 


igav 

pnlebotdmy.' 
EPARITA.  in  mineralogy,  a  8(»rt  of  liver- 


EPAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a 
particnlariy  of  the  parotid  glands. 

E'PHAH,  or  ETHA,  in  Hebrew  and- 
quitr,  a  measure  both  fw  liquids  and  dry 


ETACT8.  in  chronology,  the  excesses  of 

the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodical 
month,  and  of  the  solar  jrear  above  the  lu- 
nar year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
epacts,  then,  are  dther  annmal  or  wienttnaL 
Suppose  the  new  moon  to  be  on  the  Ist  of 
January :  since  the  lunar  month  is  39  diys, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  8  seconds,  and  the 
month  of  January  contains  81  days;  ths 
menstrual  epact  u  1  day.  11  hours.  16  mi- 
nutes. 67  seconds.  The  annual  epact  is 
nearly  11  days ;  the  Julian  solar  vear  being 
866  days,  6  hours;  and  the  JuUan  lunar 
year  864  days,  8  hours.  48  minutes.  38 
seconds. 

EP'ARCHY.  the  prefecture  m  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  all  qmreA  or  go- 


EPAU'LB.  in  fortifieatiolii,  th«  shoulder 
of  the  bastion,  or  the  an^e  Of  the  fkce  and 
flank;  which  is  often  called  the  angle  ^ 
the  epanle. 

EPAU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  work 
raised  to  cover  ddevrise,  made  of  earth,  ga- 
bions, &c.  It  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earth, 
called  a  scruare  oriUon.  raised  to  cover  the 
cannon  ot  a  casemate,  and  fooed  vdth  a 
wall. 

EPAULETTE,  or  EFAULET,  an  orna- 
mental badge  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.    In  the  Ei    "  ' 
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army,  all  oiBcen  now  wear  two  epaulettes  t 
the  boUion,  in  those  of  field-officers  and 
eaptaitos,  are  distinguished  by  being  much 
thicker.  The  epaulettes  of  a  eolonel  have 
a  silver  star,  surmounted  by  a  crown  on  the 
strap ;  those  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  have  a 
crown,  while  those  of  a  major  are  distin- 
guished by  a  star.— —In  the  navy,  masters 
and  commanders  have  one  epaulette  on  the 
left  shoulder;  post-captains,  under  three 
years,  one  qmuiette  on  the  right  shoulder, 
afterwards  two  epaulettes:  rear-admirals 
have  one  star  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 
vice-admirals  two  stars,  and  admirals  three 
stars. 

BPEN*THE8I8,  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
or  s^ble  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as,  aU- 
tnmm  for  aZifum. 

EPHE3IA,  in  antiquity,  puberty,  or  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

EPHE'DBA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  LinnKau  system,  cu»s  32  Lioecia, 
order  12  Mtmodelpkia. 

EPHB'LIS,  in  medicine,  a  broad  solitary 
or  aagregated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
handTor  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

EPHEM'ERA,  the  Dat-vit  ;  a  genus  of 
flies  belonging  to  the  order  Newnptera,  and 
so  called  from  their  living  only  one  day  and 
a  night ;  they  have  two  gibbous  protuber- 
ances on  the  top  of  the  head,  resembling 
eves;  the  tail  is  ftimished  with  hairs,  and 
the  attennae  are  short.  To  this  cenus  be- 
long a  variety  of  species,  diffMn^  from  each 
other  in  the  length  of  their  lives ;  some 
living  but  a  few  hours,  and  others  several 
days.  From  the  short  duration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  insects,  the  term  ephemeral 
has  been  derived,  which  is  used  to  signify 
anvthing  short-lived  or  temporary.  The 
ephemerK  live  but  a  few  hours  after  becom- 
ing perfect  insects,  appearing  generally  a 
short  time  before  sunset,  and  rismg  and  de- 
scending like  gnats,  in  immense  swarms. 
Hic^  emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  make  their  exit  ftt>m 
the  envelope  or  case.  When  at  rest,  these 
insects  preserve  the  wines  in  a  vertical  po- 
atioa,  and  are  so  fonncl^  in  a  semi-torpid 
state,  a  short  time  previous  to  their  death. 
In  the  larva  state  they  are  said  to  live  a 
year,  and  in  that  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa, 

E  JhEITEEIS,  (pin.  eakemeHdetJ,  in  as- 
tronomy, a  table  or  ooUection  of  tables, 
showing  the  dail|r  >tate  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  places  wherein  all  the  planets  are  to  be 
found  every  day  at  noon.  It  is  team  these 
tables  that  the  eclipses,  coqjunctions,  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  are  calculated  and 
dMermined.— — 4n  medicine,  epkemetidei 
are  those  diseases  which  return  at  particu- 
lar times  of  the  moon. 

EPHIALTE8,  in  medicine,  incnbut,  or 
Uie  night-mare. 

EPUIDRO'818,  in  medibine,  a  violent 
and  morbid  perspiration. 


EPH'OD,  anoi^Uiimetit  or  upper 

om  by  the  Jewitk  priests.    It  w 

of  girdle,  wfaieh  Being  brought  team  behind 

the  neck  and  over  the  two  shoulders,  and 


„  Iff  down  before,  vras  put  across  the 
stomach,  then  carried  round  the  waist,  and 
used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic 

ETHOD08.  in  medicine,  the  ducts  or 
passages  by  which  the  excrements  are  eva- 
cuated. 

EPITORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  

trates  established  in  ancient  Sparta  to 
lance  the  regal  power.  The  authority  of 
the  ephni  was  very  great :  they  were  five  in 
number,  presided  over  shows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  specially 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  war  and  peace. 

E'PIALOS,  in  medicine,  an  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  ft  the 
same  time. 

EPIC,  or  Aerote  jioest,  a  poem  narrating 
a  story,  partly  real  and  partly  feigned;  re- 
presenting, in  a  sublime  style,  some  rignal 
and  fortunate  action ;  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  great  events;  and  intended  to 
form  the  morals  and  aifect  the  mind  vrith 
the  love  of  virtue.  The  epic  may  treat  very 
diflferent  subjects;  grave  and  elevated,  like 
Dante's  and  Milton^s  poems ;  glowing  and 
romantic,  like  Ariosto's;  or  cneerfiu  and 
ludicrous :  it  affords,  indeed,  a  wide  range, 
from  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
vrit  of  Hudibras.  The  ereat  epic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Homer  and  Tirgil :  among  the 
modems,  Milton,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto ;  besides  many  En^h  poets 
of  our  own  day,  whose  claims  to  the  honour 
are  indisputable. 

EPICANTHIS,  in  anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

EPICARTIUM^  a  topical  medioine  ap- 
plied to  the  wrist. 

EP'ICENE,  in  grammar,  au  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to 
both  sexes.    

EPICERASnCA,  medicines  which  by 
mixing  vrith  acrimonious  juices,  temper 
them  and  render  them  less  troublesome. 

EPICHIRE'MA,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  comprehends  the  proof  of 
one  or  both  the  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
before  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

EPICTETIAN,  pertaining  to  Epictetus, 
the  8toic  philosopher ;  a  man  who  was  held 
in  such  high  esteem,  that  it  is  said  his  study 
lamp  was  sold  after  his  death  for  three  thou- 
sand drachmas. 

EPICHIROTO'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  annual  ceremony  of  rerising  the 
laws,  which  was  instituted  by  Solon.  /They 
gave  their  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands : 
hence  the  name. 

EPICITHAEISIfA,  in  the  ancietit  drama, 
the  last  part  of  the  interiude,  or  a  flouriih 
of  music  after  the  play  was  over. 

EPICRA'NIOM,  in  anatomy,  the  com- 
mon integuments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscu- 
lar expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

EPICURE'ANS.  a  numerous  sect  of  phi- 
losophers in  Greece  and  Bomie:  the  disci- 
ples of  Epiewnui,  who  flourished  about  300 
years  b.c.  They  maintained  that  sensual 
pleasure  was  man's  chief  felicity ;  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  a  concouriie  of  atoms, 
and  not  governed  by  Providence;  that  the 
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Rods  resided  in  the  extrsmandane  spaces, 
in  soft,  inactiTe  ease,  and  eternal  tranquil- 
lity ;  that  future  rewards  and  punishments 
were  idle  chimeras ;  and  that  the  soul  was 
extinguished  with  the  body.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  AcU  of 
the  Apostles.  Bpieuru*  himself  maintained 
a  more  manly  pltilosophy  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  followers  ;  he  held,  indeed,  that 
pleasure  was  the  chief  end  of  human  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  pleasure  be  placed  in  an  ex- 
emption Arom  pain,  and  a  perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind;  but  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out  as  conducive  to  this  end  were 
I>rudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jus- 
tice, in  the  union  of  which  perfect  happi- 
ness consists.  He  pursued  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  its  most  rational  acceptation,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  stained  with  few 
▼ices.  The  precepts  and  practices  of  the 
Epicureana  have,  nowever,  loaded  his  me* 
mory  with  unmerited  infamy  ;  and  an  Epi- 
curean, accordinf;  to  the  perverted  meaning 
of  his  doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to 
SMMual  eAJoyments,  particularly  those  of 
the  Uble. 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
a  little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  greater  circle. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which  re- 
volves about  another  circle,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  firom  the  common  cycloid, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a  right  line. 

EPIDE'MIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  festi^ 
vals  kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at 
the  stated  seasons  when  these  deities,  who 
could  not  be  present  everywhere,  were  sup- 
posed to  viut  different  places,  in  order  to 
receive  the  vows  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEM'IC,^  disease  which  prevails  in 
a  place  or  tract  of  country  only  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  or  that  attacks  many  people 
at  the  same  season.  There  are  some  ^i- 
demics  which  prevail  every  year,  and  which 
are  produced  by  the  various  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Thus,  the  spring  is  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  diseases ;  summer  by  com- 

Elaints  in  the  stomach  ana  bowels;  autumn 
y  catarrhs ;  and  winter  by  intermittents. 
An  epidemic  at  its  commencement  is  usu- 
ally mild,  and  becomes  more  dangerous  as 
it  spreads ;  but  as  it  goes  off,  it  a{^n  ge- 
nerally assumes  a  mud  form.  Epidemics 
are  not  originally  contagious;  it  is  only 
under  narticuhor  circumstances,  esp«>cially 
if  the  disorder  is  a  violent  one,  and  many 
patients  are  crowded  into  a  snudl  room,  so 
as  to  form  a  corrupt  atmosphere  about  the 
sick,  that  contagion  takes  place.  That 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  contagion, 
is  only  the  consequence  of  a  violent  shock 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a  sick 
person,  perhaps  in  a  loathsome  state, 
M'hereby  the  msease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

EPIDBN'DRA,  in  botany,  a  term  some- 
times uned  for  the  parasitical  plants,  or 
those  which  grow  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 


other  vegetables;  as  the  misletoe,  dodder, 
&c. 

EPIDEN'DRIUM,  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  class  30  GyiunufHa,  order  1  JHmn- 
dna. 

EPIDERIflS,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin;  a  thin  membrane  covering 
the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark  of  plants. 

EFIDOTE,  a  mineral,  found  crystal- 
ixed  in  rhombic  prisms  variously  modified, 
both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities.  Its 
colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  green 


SMMtfa- 

ds  of  it. 


it  has  two  varieties,  the  toixite  and 

nerian  epidote.     Magnificent  crysti   

two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  are  hence  called 
Jrendalite;  but  they  are  not  much  es- 
teemed in  jewellery. 

EPIGASTRIC,  pertahifaig  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen. Spiff a$trie 

vesteU,  the  arteries  and  vems  belonging  to 
the  epiffoatrie  rtffion;  the  former  being 
branches  of  the  coeliac  artery,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  iliac  veins. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to 
cover  the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is 
passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it 
trom  entering  into  the  larynx  and  obstruct- 
ing the  breath. 

EFIGRAM,  a  short  poem  or  composition 
in  verse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and 
naturu  thought  or  point.  Boileau  says, 
the  finesse  and  subtilty  of  the  epigram 
should  turn  iipon  the  words,  rather  than 
the  thou^ts,  by  which  means  he  reduces 


it  to  the  nature  of  a  pun,  or  eouivoq 
From  its  concise  and  expressive  cnaraci  , 
it  is  well  fitted  for  satire ;  but  an  epigram 
may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic,  lyric,  or 
ele^ac.— Originally,  epignrams  were  in- 
scriptions on  tombs,  statues,  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches,  &c. 

^ILEFSY,  a  disease  of  the  medullary 
system,  which  deprives  the  afiSicted  of  sen- 
sation and  volition,  accompanied  by  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  fislling  sickness,  be- 
cause those  who  were  attacked  by  it  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILO'BIUlC  in  botuiy.  Willow-herb,  a 

S:nus  of  plants,  class  8  Ottaudrki,  order  1 
onoawnta.    The  species  are  perennials* 

EPILOGUE,  in  the  drama,  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  when  the  play  is 
ended.  In  the  modem  tragedy  the  epi- 
logue is  usually  smart  and  lively,  intended« 
probably,  to  compose  the  passkms  raised 
in  the  course  of  tne  representation ;  but  it 
has  been  compared  to  a  merry  jig  upon  the 
organ,  after  a  good  sermon,  to  wipe  away 
any  impressions  that  mi(^t  have  been 
made  by  it,  and  send  the   congregation 

away  just  as  they  came. In  rhet<Mnc,  the 

conclusion  of  a  speech,  containing  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole. 

EPINI"CION,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  a  poem  or  composition  celebrat- 
ing a  victory.  Also^  a  festival  oik  account 
of  a  victory. 
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BPIPH'ANT,  m  ChristiaB  festival,  ob- 
lerred  on  the  sixth  (^  Janoaiy  (the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas),  in  hononr  of  the  ap> 
pearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  came  to  adcnre  him,  and 
bring  him  presents.  The  Greek  fathers 
use  the  word  for  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  plnm  cakes  are  divided  in 
fomilv  parties,  by  drawing  lots  for  imagin- 
ary  characters;  an  old  eoatom  continued 
fbr  its  food  cheer  and  merriment. 

EPIPHLB30S,  in  medidue,  an  epithet 
Ibr  one  whose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHONB'MA,  in  rhetoric,  a  sen' 
tcntious  exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely 
eminected  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
ovation,  and  generally  expressed  with  vehe> 

EPIPH'OBA,  in  medicine,  a  preternatu- 
ral deflozion  of  the  eyes ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  tears,  from  increased  secretion,  or  other 
causes,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
tri<^e  over  the  cheek. 


EPIPHTLLOSPER'MOUR,  in  botanv, 
an  epithet  for  pUmts  which  bear  their  seeos 
on  the  back  ofthe  leaves,  as  ferns. 


EPIPHT'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  bony  sub- 
stance, or  as  it  were  a  lesser  bone,  aflkied  to 
a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  a  cartilage. 
In  young  subjects  these  epiphyses  are  not 
continuous  to  the  principal  bone,  but  are 
only  connected  by  the  intermediate  carti- 
lage ;  hence  they  are  called  ^[>pendages  to 
^e  bones. 

EPIPLEX18,  a  rhetorical  ftsure,  which, 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endea- 
vours to  convince. 

EPIFLOCB,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  added  to  another ;  as,  "  He  not  only 
spared  the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them; 
not  only  encouraged  them,  but  rewarded 
them." 

EPIPXOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
Uie  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON',  in  anatomy,  the  omentum 

EPIS'COPACT,  a  form  of  church  go- 
vernment by  dioceum  bishops. 

EPISCOPA'LIANS.  an  appdlation  giveti 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
ot  dinrch  government  and  discipline.  Un- 
til the  test  act  was  repealed,  none  but 
episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
oc  England,  were  qualified  to  fill  any  office, 
dvil  or  military. 

EFISODE,  in  poetrv,  a  separate  ind- 
dent,  story,  or  action,  which  a  poet  invents, 
and  connects  with  his  principal  action,  that 
his  vrork  may  abound  with  a  greater  variety 
of  events:  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
all  the  particular  inddents  of  which  the 
action  or  narration -is  compounded,  are 
called  episodes.  In  epic  poetry,  there  is 
much  more  room  for  the  episode  than  in 
dramatic,  where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a 
present  action.  The  term  epitode  has  also 
been  transferred  to  historical  painting,  in 
R  sense  analogous  to  that  which  it  bears 
in  poetry. 


BPISPAS'MOS,  in  medicine,  a  quick  ia- 
spiration  of  the  breath. 

EPISPAS'TIC,  in  medicine,  signifies  a 
blister;  or  a  topical  remedy  applied  for 
attracting  the  humours  of  the  skm. 

EPIS'^Ul'IS,  in  medicine,  a  repeated 
bleeding  of  the  nose. 

EPIS'TLE,  a  letter,  or  letter  missive,  com- 
municating intelligence  to  a  distant  person. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  writings,  but  in 
those  which  are  solemn  and  formal ;  as  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistles  of  Cicero, 
Pliny,  &c  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  make  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament;  besides 
which  there  is  one  general  epistle  of  St. 
James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John, 
and  one  of  St.  Jnde. 

EPISTOLOG'BAPHT,  the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  letters. 

BPISTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  several  successive  sen- 
tences end  with  the  same  word  or  affirma- 
tion, as,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  I. 
Are  thev  Israelites  T  so  am  I.  Are  they  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I,"  &c. 

EPISTYLE,  in  andent  architecture,  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call 
the  architrave,  viz.  a  massive  piece  of  stone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  over  the  capital 
of  a  column. 

EPITAPH,  a  monumental  inscription 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a  deceased  person ; 
or  an  inscription  engmven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  toman  the  time  of  a  person's  de- 
cease, his  name,  and  fimiily ;  usually  with 
some  eulogium  of  his  virtues  or  nerdc 
deeds.  The  Roman*  inscribed  their  epi- 
taphs to  the  tmann,  diiM  wtaniiu$,  and 
frequently  introduced  the  dead  as  speaking 
to  the  living.  Sometimes  they  were  ftill  or 
moral  sentiments,  and  adomea  vrith  carved 
work.  The  epitiq>ha  of  the  present  day  are 
too  often  replete  with  fulsome  compliments 
and  expressions  of  respect  which,  not  be- 
ing deserved,  were  never  paid  in  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased.  The  Germans  have 
a  most  expressive  proverb,  "  He  lies  like  a 
tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  news, 
paper."  Whatever  the  meriu  of  the  party 
might  have  been,— whether  he  illuminated 
the  world  of  sdence  by  his  discoveries,  or 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  country,  while 
he  adorned  his  own  brow  with  victorious 
laurds,  or  whether  by  his  benevolence  he 
administered  to  the  comforts  of  bis  fellow- 


creatures,— no  lon|f  panegyric  should  mar 
the  simplidty  of  his  epitaph :  it  should  be 
modest,  brief,  and  undFected. 


EPITA'SIS,  in  andent  poetry,  the  second 
part  or  dirision  of  a  dramaUc  poem,  in 
which  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  first 
part,  or  protosis,  was  carried  on,  heightened, 
and  wonted  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  hdght, 
called  eatastaait.—— In  medicine,  an  in- 
crease of  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever. In 

rhetoric  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which 
the  orator  addresses  himself  most  fordbly 
to  the  passions. 

EPITHALA'MIUM,  a  nuptial  song,  or 
poetical  composition  in  praise  ofthe  bride- 
groom and   bride,  with  wishes  for  their 
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proBpaity.  Among  the  Greeki  and  Ro- 
mans, it  was  sung  bj[  voung  men  and  maids 
at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

EPITHEM,  in  medicine,  any  external 
application  used  as  a  fomentation. 

EP'ITHET,  an  ai^ective  expressing  some 
real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. We  have  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  the  word  epithet  in  this  work,  (in  de- 
fining botanical  and  other  scientific  terms,) 
which  those  who  consult  our  pages  cannot 
fail  to  notice. 

EPITOME,  a  brief  summary  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  substance  or  prin- 
cipal matters  of  a  book. To  epitomize, 

therefore,  is  to  shorten  a  literary  produc- 
tion by  jucbcious  abridgment. 

EPIT'ROPE,  or  EPITROPT,  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  one  thing 
is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage ;  as  "  I  concede  the  fact,  but  this  very 
concession  overthrows  your  own  argument." 

EPIZEUXIS,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  without  any  other 
intervening :  such  is  that  of  Virgil,  "  nunc, 
nunc,  insurnte  remis." 

EPIZOOT'IC,   in   geology,   an   epithet 

g'ven  to  such  mountains  as  contain  petri- 
ctions  of  animal  remains,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  animal  substances. 

EPIZOOTY,  a  pestilence  among  brutes. 

E'POCH,  a  certain  fixed  period,  or  point 
of  time,  made  famous  by  some  remarkable 
event,  and  serving  as  a  standard  in  chrono- 
logy and  history.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Creation,  4004  b.c;  the  Flood, 
2348  B.C.;  the  birth  of  Abraham,  1996 
B.C.;  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  l4ol  B.C.: 
the  taking  of  Troy,  1184  b.c;  the  finishing 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1104  b.c;  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.  c. ;  the  building  of  Rome, 
753  B.C. ;  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  b.  c.  ; 
the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
Cyrus,  559  B.  c. ;  the  death  of  Alexander, 
323  B.  c.  the  death  of  Caesar,  44  b.  c. :  the 
birth  of  Christ,  1,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era ;  the  Hegira  of  Maho- 
met, 622  A.  B. The  Christian  era  used  by 

almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from 
January  Ist,  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753d  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  The  Christian  year,  in  its  division, 
follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consistins 
of  365  days  for  three  successive  ^ears,  and 
of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has 
brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is 
customary  for  astronomers  and  chronolo- 
gists,  in  treating  of  ancient  time,  to  date 
Back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year), 
arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129 
years;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church 
festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond  the 
periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
325.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1583 
shou.d  consist  of  355  days  only,  which  was 
eifeeted  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month 


of  October,  viz.  from  the  6th  to  the  14th ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  like 
irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that,  in 
thrM  centuries  out  of  fbor,  the  last  Tear 
should  be  a  common  year  instead  of  a  leap 
year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap 
year,  but  1700,  1800.  and  1900,  were  to  be 
common  years.     This  amended  mode  of 


computing  was  called  the  n«w  etj/le,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Roman  Ca- 
dudie  countries,  whue  the  oM  style  conti- 


nued to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  In  1700, 
however,  the  Protestanta  of  Germany  com- 
menced with  the  new  style ;  and  in  1752  it 
was  adopted  in  England,  by  omitting  eleven 
days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  Russians  oon<- 
tipned  to  use  the  old  stvle  till  the  year  1830, 
when  they  fdlowed  tne  ezamioe  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe. 

EPODB,  in  lyric  poetrr,  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  ode,  the  anaent  ode  being  di- 
vided into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  any  little  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones. 

EPOPEE',  or  EPOP(E'U,  in  poetry,  the 
fable,  or  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPOTIDE8,  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancienU,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  one 
on  each  side  the  prow  of  a  galley,  fiir  ward- 
ing o£f  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels. 

EPOPTJ3,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
those  who  were  admitted  to  view  the  se- 
crets of  the  greater  mysteries^  or  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

EPROUYETTE.  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dried 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  tne  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  m  chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  procured 
by  boifing  dovm  the  mineral  water  nrom  the 
spring  at  Epsom,  but  is  now  prepared  from 
sea  water.  Its  component  parts  are  water, 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  cathartic. 

EPULO'NES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pub- 
lic oflicers  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifices, 
and  had  the  care  of  the  epulutn,  or  sacred 
banquet,  committed  to  them. 

EPULOT'IC,  in  medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrizing  and  healing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
or  to  dispose  the  parts  to  recover  sound- 
ness. 

E'QUABLB,  an  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, &c. ;  or  that  which  is  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded. 

EQUALITY,  a  term  of  relation  between 
things  the  same  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Also,  the  same  degree  of  dignity 
or  claims;  as,  the  equalittf  of  men,  in  the 
scale  of  being :  an  equaUtjf  of  rights,  &c 

EQUANIM'ITY,  that  even  and  calm 
fnxae  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or 
bad  fortune,  which  is  not  easilv  elated  or 
depressed.  A  truly  great  man  bears  mis> 
fortunes  vrith  equanimity,  and  carries  him- 
self in  prosperity  without  vain  exultation  or 
excessive  joy. 

EQUATION,  in  algebra,  that  dispou- 
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tion  of  qnantitiei,  by  which  one  set  ia 
made  eijual  to  another;  or  in  which  two 
quantities,  equal  in  value,  but  differently  re- 
presented, are  put  equal  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  equality ;  as,  3«.— 36<i., 

or*—  6  +  M — r. Equation  tf  papmenta, 

in  arithmetic,  a  rule  for  finding  a  time 
when  if  a  sum  be  paid  which  is  equal  to  the 
■urn  of  sereral  others  due  at  different  times, 
no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  either  party. 
——Equation,  in  astronomy,  a  term  used  to 
express  thequantit]r(^<lded  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  position  of  a  heavenly  body 

to  obtain  the  true  position. Equation  if 

tinu,  denotes  the  reduction  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun,  to  equable, 
mean,  or  tme  time.  The  difference  between 
true  and  apparent  time  arises  from  two 
eanaes,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

EQUATOR,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
equidistant  from  its  noles,  and  dividmg  it 
into  two  equal  hemiBpheres ;  one  north  and 
the  other  south.  It  is  called  equator,  be- 
cause when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and 
nighta«re  of  egiMiI  length;  hence  it  is  called 
also  the  tquinoetial,  and  when  drawn  on 
raiqps  and  ^bes,  it  is  called  the  equinoctial 
tine,  or  hj  mariners  simpler  the  line.  All 
plaees  which  are  on  it  have  invariably  equal 
oavs  and  nights.  It  crosses  the  centre  of 
Anica,  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Ac,  in  Asia,  then  traverses  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  crosses  South  America, 
in  Columbia,    thence   proceeds   through 

the  Atlantic  back  to  Africa. To  erou 

the  tine,  in  navigation,  is  to  pass  over  the 
equator. 

B'QUEBRT,  an  officer  of  state  under  the 
master  of  the  horse.  There  are  five  equer- 
riee,  who  ride  out  with  her  nugesty;  for 
which  purpose  they  give  their  attendance 
monthly,  one  at  a  tim^  and  have  a  Uble 
provided  for  them. 

B'QUES  AURATUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
■o  ealled  because  none  but  knights  were 
allowed  to  gild  their  armour. 

BQUB8TRIA,  a  place  in  the  Roman 
theatres  where  the  knights  or  equite*  sat. 

EQUESTRIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  anti- 
qnity,  fbtdi  equeatreej,  horse-races,  of  whieh 
tnere  were  five  kin^;  the  yrodrowtut  or 
plain  horse-race,  the  chariot  race,  the  de- 
cnraonf  race  about  flineral  piles,  the  huU 

eetiraUa,  and  the  ludi  neptunalet. Bquee- 

trirnn  orier,  the  second  rank  in  Rome,  next 

to  the  senators. Bqueetrian  etatue,  the 

representation  nf  a  person  on  horseback. 

EQUIAN'OULAR,  in  geometry,  an  epi« 
to  figures,  whMe  angles  are  all 
as  a  square,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
a  parallelogram,  fte. 

EQUICRU'RAL,  in  geometry,  having 
equal  legs,  bat  longer  than  thebaise ;  as,  an 
equierufal  trianale, 

BQUIDIFTERENT,  m  mathematies,  an 
epithet  for  each  things  aa  have  equal  diffie* 
IS,  or  are  arithmeticallir  proportionaL 
JB  crvstalography,  having  a  different 
nnmber  oc  fisces  presented  by  the  prism 
and  by  eaeh  aommit ;  and  these  three  num< 


hers  form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, as  6,  4,  S. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  geometry,  having 
all  the  sides  equal;  as  an  equihtterul  tn- 
angle. 

EQUILIBRIST,  one  who  keeps  his  ba- 
lance in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous 
movements ;  entertaining  the  spectator  by 
his  skilAil  motions  and  varying  attitudes. 
In  the  East  thev  are  ver^  eonunon,  and 
their  feats  are  truJv  surpriamg. 

EQUILIB'RIUAl,  in  mechanies,  equi- 
poise, or  equalitv  of  weight:  the  sUte  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  balance  when 
they  are  charged  with  an  equal  weight,  and 
hang  exactly  even  and  level,  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horixon. 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  in  arithmeHc  and 
geometry,  a  numhnr  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence  equimultiple 
are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other, 
as  the  simple  numbers  or  quantities  before 
multiplication.  Thus  if  2  and  3  are  multi- 
plied by  4,  the  multiples,  8  and  12,  will  be 
to  each  other  as  2  ana  3. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  astronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the  equa- 
tor moves  in  its  diurnal  course.  It  is  so 
called,  because  whenever  the  sun  comes  to 
thisdrde,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
over  the  globe ;  being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  equinoxes  of  spring  and 

autumn. Equinoctial   Pointe,  the   two 

points,  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  cross  each  other. E^riti- 

noctial  Colure,  the  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
equinoctial  noints.. 

EQUINOX,  in  astronomy,  the  time 
when  the  sun  enters  either  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the 
equinoctitd.  When  the  sun  is  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  horison  of  every  place  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  bounding 
light  and  darkness ;  hence  the  sun  is  visible 
everywhere  twelve  hours,  and  invisible  for 
the  same  time  in  each  24  hours.  As  the  sun 
is  in  one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  vis.  March 
21st,  it  is  called  the  vernal  equinox;  and 
in  the  other,  in  autumn,  vis.  September 
23d,  it  is  called  the  autumnal  eouinox.  At 
all  other  times  the  lengths  of  the  day  and 
night  are  unequal,  and  their  diflSnrence  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  approach  either 
pole,  and  in  the  same  latitude  it  is  every 
where  the  same.    Under  the  line  this  ine- 

Suality  entirely  vanishes :  there,  during  the 
ay,  which  is  equal  to  the  night,  the  sun 
always  ascends  six  hours,  and  descends  six 
hours.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  our 
earth,  the  inequality  of  the  days  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude:  the  days  in- 
crease there,  whi'e  the  nights  diminish  with 
us.  and  vice  verei, 

EQ'UIPAOB,  the  ftumitnre  of  an  army 
or  body  of  troops,  infisntry  or  cavalry,  in- 
duding  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary expedition. Campeq[mipage  includes 

tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  accom- 


mm.—— 'Field  equ^foge  con- 
sisM  of  arms,  arttUery,  waggons,  tnmbrik, 
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Ac.— —When  we  speak  of  a  body  of  troopa 
b^ng  furaUhed  with  arm*  and  warlike 
apparatus,  we  say  they  are  equipped  for 
service. 

EQUIPOL'LENCE.  in  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence, or  agnreement,  either  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  as  to  the  grammatical  sense 
of  any  two  or  more  propositions ;  that  is, 
when  two  propositions  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing,  tnough  they  express  it  diife- 
rently. 

EQUI'BIA,  in  antiquity,  games  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars,  and 
which  consisted  in  horse-racing.  They  were 
celebrated  on  tlie  third  of  the  calends  of 
March. 

EQUISETUM,  in  botany.  Horsetail,  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linunan  system, 
class  24  CryptogomiOf  mrder  1  Filieee.  Na- 
tural order  of  ferns. 

EQ'UITANT,  in  botany,  a  term  used  in 
the  foliation  of  plants,  for  leaves  that  ride 
as  it  were,  over  one  another. 

EQTUITES.  amongst  the  Bomana,  were 
persons  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
immediately  succeeding  the  senators  in 
point  of  rank.  Every  eqiue  or  knight  had 
a  horse  kept  at  the  public  charge;  he  re- 
ceived also  the  stipend  of  a  horseman,  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a  ring,  which 
was  given  him  bv  the  state.  The  equitee 
composed  a  large  Dody  of  men,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Roman  cavalry ;  for  there  was  al- 
w  vs  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  the  city; 
and  nothing  but  a  review  was  requisite  to 
fit  them  for  service. 

EQ'UITT,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  impar« 
tial  distribution  of  justice.  So,  in  an  en- 
lanred  view,  Blackatone  observes,  "  equity, 
in  its  true  and  treneral  meaning,  is  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  aU  law;  p<witive  law  is  con- 
strued, and  rational  law  is  made  hj  it.  In 
this,  eauity  is  synonymous  with  justice." 
In  English  Jurisprudence,  a  court  of  equity 
or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects  the 
operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supplies  iu  defects,  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  by  rules  of  proceeding^  and  de- 
ciding, whicfh  are  not  admissible  in  a  court 
of  law.  Equity  then,  is  the  law  of  reason, 
exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  competent.  It  will  remove  legal 
impediments  to  the  fair  deoudon  of  a  ques- 
tion depending  at  law.    It  *will 


party  ftom  improperlv  setting  up,  at  a  trial, 
some  title  or  claim  wnich  would  be  inequity 
able.  It  will  compel  him  to  discover,  on 
his  own  oath,  fkcts  which  he  knows  are  ma- 
terial to  the  right  of  the  other  party,  but 
which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  discover.  It  will  provide  for  the 
safety  of  property  in 'dispute  pending  litiga- 
tion. It  will  counteract,  or  control,  or  set 
aside,  flrandulent  judgments.  It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  eaehuive  iurisdic- 
tion;  particularly  in  granting  special  relief 
bevond  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  It 
wiU  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  waste  or 
irreparable  ugury,  or  to  secure  a  settled 
ri^t,  or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigations,  or 
to  oompel  tne  restitution  of  title  deeds ;  it 


vrill  appoint  recdvers  of  propertjr,  where  it 
is  in  danger  of  misapplication ;  it  will  pro- 
hibit a  party  fh>m  leaving  the  country  in 
order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  it  will  decree  a  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  esiates ;  it  will,  in  many  cases,  supply 
the  imperfect  execution  of  instruments,  and 
reform  and  alter  them  according  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties ;  it  will  ^frant  rdief 
in  cases  of  lost  deeds  and  securities ;  and, 
in  all  cases  in  which  its  interference  is 
asked,  its  general  rule  is,  that  he  who  asks 
equity  must  do  equity.  In  abort,  its  Juris- 
diction is  almost  undefined,  where  the  posi- 
tive law  is  silent,  but  substantial  Justice  en- 
titles the  party  to  relief.  It  is,  however, 
deeply  to  be  r^:retted,  that  the  intricacy  of 
our  laws  renders  it  so  often  necessary  to 
seek  redress  in  a  court  of  equitjr.  Sfuitaa 
eequitw  legem  is  an  old  maxim  m  law,  but 
firom  the  great  increase  of  suits  in  chanoerr, 
some  think  it  ou^t  to  be  thus  translatea: 
"  after  a  man  has  been  at  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  go  to  equity." 

EQUITY  OF  REDEM'PTION,  in  lav 
is  the  advantage  allowed  to  one  wl^  man 
gages  his  property,  to  have  a  reasonable 
time  allowed  him  to  redeem  it;  for  although 
the  estate,  upon  non-payment  of  the  money, 
becomes  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  equity 
considers  it  only  a  pledge  tm  the  money, 
and  sives  the  party  a  right  to  redeem,  which 
is  caUed  his  equity  qf  redemption. 

E'QUUS,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  animals 
comprehending  those  uselul  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  the  ass.  and  the  mule. 

EQUIVALENTS,  a  term  employed  in 
chemical  philosophy,  to  express  the  parti- 
cular weignt  or  quantity  or  any  substance 
which  is  necessary  to  saturate  any  other 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Tables  of  the 
combining  quantities  of  all  chemical  agents 
have  been  (umwn  up  and  arranged  to  guide 
the  chemist  in  experimental  researches. 
The  utility  of  these  tables  is  very  extensive; 
and  they  are  rendered  still  more  useftil  when 


by  a  logometric  sliding  scale, 
the  application  of  which  to  this  purpose 
was  a  happy  invention  of  Dr.  WollastoT.. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  word  equitm- 

lent  signifies  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  worth,  Ac,  with  something  else. 
Thus,  a  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
creditor  in  money,  may  pay  him  an  equi- 
valent. 

EQUIVOCAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
is  ambiguous  or  susceptible  of  di£Gerent  con- 
structions i  as,  that  man's  character  is  very 
equiroeaL 

EQUIVOCA'TION,  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms,  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
hearer  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
thev  are  taken  by  the  speaker.  He  who  ia 
guilty  of  equivoetUion,  may  be  ftirly  suspect- 
ed  of  hypocrisy. 

EQIJIVOQUE,  a  word  or  phrase  aoa- 
oeptible  of  different  significations. 

E'RA.    [See  /Bba,  ErocH,  &c] 

ERADLATION,  emission  of  rays  of  light. 

E&AIKICATED,  in  heraldrr,  an  epit&t 
for  a  tree  or  plant  tarn  up  by  the  root. 

EBA'SED,  ui  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  tlM 
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head  or  limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn 
firom  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  a  jagged  ap- 
pearance. 

ERECT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem,  leaf,  or  flower,  &c. ;  as  erectut  caulU, 
a  stem  standing  perpendicularly  from  the 
ground ;  /lot  erectut,  an  erect  flower,  or 
one  which  has  its  aperture  directed  up- 
wards, &c. In  heraldry,  jm  epithet  for 

any  thing  upright,  or  perpendicularly  ele- 
vated, as  wings  erect,  &c. 

EREMITICAL,  (from  eremite,  a  her- 
mit) living  in  .solitude,  or  in  seclusion 
fh>m  the  world. 

ER'GOT,  in  farriery,  a  stub,  like  a  piece 
of  soft  horn,  situated  behind  and  below 

the  pastern  joint. Also,  a  dark-coloured 

shoot,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  firom  the 
ears  of  min,  particularly  of  rye. 

ERICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monoff^nia.  The 
species  consist  of  different  kinds  of  heathe. 

ERIOCEPH'ALUS,  in  bot«ny.  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  4  Po- 
lygamia  aeeetaaria.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

ERIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
furine  the  fibres  of  wool,  silk.  &c. 

ERIOPH'ORUM,  in  botany,  a  genus.,of 
plants,  dass  8  Triandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  spedes  are  perennials. 
ERfMINE,  in  zoology,  a  spedes  oiMuttela, 
with  narrow  ears,  and  ot  the  size  of  the 
weaseL  In  winter,  the  whole  body  of  the 
ermine  is  of  a  pure  snow  white,  except  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a  deep  black,  and 
some  spots  oKf  a  greyish  yellow  about  the 
head  and  shoulders;  in  summer,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  tawny  brown 
colour,  but  the  tail  is  tipped  with  black. 
The  tax  of  the  ermine  is  m  great  request ; 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  is  still  used  by  judj;^.  This  animal 
inhabits  the  northern  dimates  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  its  habits  it  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  weasel,  firequent- 
ing  bams  and  outhouses,  and  feeding  not 
only  on  mice  and  rats,  but  destroying  poul- 
try, birds,  eggs,  &c. £nntMe,in  heraldry, 

a  for  used  in  coat  armour,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  linings  and  doublings  of  man- 
tles and  robes. 

EROTIC  POETRY,  a  term  for  amatory 
poetry.  The  name  of  ero*tc  writers  has  been 
applied  particularly  to  a  dass  of  romance 
writers  who  belong  to  the  later  periods  of 
Greek  literature,  and  whose  works  abound 
in  sophistical  subtilties  and  ornaments. 

ErOTOMAN  Y«  a  term  emplo][ed  by  some 
writers  to  denote  that  modification  of  insa- 
nity, of  which  the  passion  of  love  is  the  ori- 
gin, and  in  which  the  love  of  aparticular 
individual  constitutes  the  predominant  idea, 
occupying  the  whole  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  sometimes  passes  into  perfect  de- 
lirium, leads  to  smdde,  hysterics,  ftc. 
Young  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it. 
who  have  an  exdtaole  nervous  system  and 
livdy  imagination,  who  give  themselves  up 
to  an  excess  in  pleasure,  or  are  spoiled  b^ 
reading  romances,  and  rendered  effemi- 
nate by  an  injudicious  education  and  in- 
dolence. 


ERPETOL'OGY,  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptUes. 

ERRATIC,  wandering,  or  having  no  cer- 
tain course;  also,  not  fixed  or  stationary; 
hence  the  planets  are  called  erratic  »ittr»\ 
and  fevers  which  observe  no  regular  periods, 
are  denominated  erratic  fever*. 

ERRATUM,  an  error  of  the  press ;  in  the 
plural.  Errata,  a  list  of  which  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book. 

ER'ROR^  a  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth.  An  Error  mav  be  either  vo- 
luntary  or  involuntary;  when  committed 
through  cardessness  or  haste  it  is  a  blun- 
der.  Error,  in  law,  is  a  mistake  com- 
mitted in  pleading,  or  in  a  process ;  where- 
upon a  wnt  qf  error  is  brought  to  remedy 
it,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress. 

ERUBES'CENCB,  a  blushing;  redness 
ottht  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

ERU'CA,  the  White-rocket,  in  botany,  a 
species  of  braetica,  with  lyrate  leaves,  ha^ 
stalks,  and  smooth  pods. 

E  R U  C  T  AT  I  ON,  the  act  of  belching 
wind  firom  the  stomach  ;  also  a  violent 
bursting  forth  or  Section  of  wind,  &c.  firom 
the  earth. 

ERUDrTION,  the  attainment  of  pro- 
found learning  and  extensive  knowledge, 
obtained  by  study  and  instruction ;  par- 
ticularly learning  in  history,  antiqnitv,  and 
langni^,  as  distinct  from  the  useful  arts 
andsciences. 

ERU'GINOUS,  partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  copper  or  the  rust  of 
copper. 

ERUPTION,  a  violent  breaking  or 
bursting  forth  of  anything,  particularly  of 
flames  and  lava  firom  a  volcano.  Also,  a 
sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion.— —In  medidne,  a  sud- 
den and  copious  excretion  of  humours  on 
the  skin  in  pustules. 

ERYN'GI  U  M,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of 
^ants,  dass  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  round  head, 
similar  to  a  thistle ;  the  receptade  is  pal- 
eaceous or  cha£fy ;  and  the  young  shoots 
are  esculent.  One  of  the  species  m  erynpo 
was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  tonic, 
but  it  has  now  gone  out  of^use. 

ERYSIP'ELAS,  in  medidne,  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  particularly  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever.  This  duease  is  often 
called  St.  Anthony's  fire :  it  is  brought  on 
by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt  to  excite  in- 
flammation, such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
the  external  application  of  stimulants,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  obstructed  perspirations. 

ERYTHRI'NA,  in  botany,  the  Coral-tre^ 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  17  Diadelphia,  or- 
der 4  Deeandriai  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous,  and  consists  of  four  petals, 
the  firuit  is  a  very  long  pod«  and  the  seeds 
kidney-shaped. 

ERYTHROCYA'NEUS,  in  ornithology, 
the  red  and  blue  macaw.  This  bird  is  the 
finest  of  the  parrot  kind ;  being  a  full  yard 
Ions,  firom  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  variety  of  colours. 
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ESCALA'DE,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious 
attack  made  apou  a  rampart,  or  scaling  the 


walls  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  fas- 
cines, and  entering  by  ladders;  without 


proceeding  in  form,  breaking  gpround,  or  car- 
rying  on  regular  works  to  secure  the  men 
—a  mode  of  attack  much  adopted  in  the 
late  wars,  but  generally  accompanied  with 
great  slaughter. 

ESCAL'UF,  in  ichthyology,  a  class  of  bi- 
TalTular  shellfish,  whose  shell  is  regularly 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  car- 
tilage for  its  hinee. 

ESCA'PE,  in  law,  is  where  a  person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  deliver- 
ed bv  law.  In  ctvt7  cases,  after  the  prisoner 
has  been  suffered  voluntarily  to  escane,  the 
sheriff  can  never  after  retake  him,  and  must 
answer  for  the  debt ;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  escape,  the  sheriff,  upon  fresh 
pursuit,  mav  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  be  excused  if  he  have  him  again 
before  any  action  is  brought  against  him- 
self for  the  escape.  In  eriminal  cases,  an 
escape  of  a  person  arrested  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  and  the  party  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment- 

ESCA'PEMENT,  a  contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  a  timepiece  to  the  ba- 
lance or  pendulum,  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments. 

ESCAR'GATOIRE,  a  nursery  of  snails. 

ESCARPTtfENT,  or  ESCARF,  in  the 
military  art,  the  exterior  slope  facing  forti- 
fied works;  the  interior  slope  being  the 
eounteraearp. 

ES'CHAR,  in  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab 
occasioned  by  bums  or  caustic  applications. 

E8CHAR0TIC,  in  medicine,  a  caustic 
appbcation,  or  one  which  has  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

ESCHEAT',  in  law,  lands  or  profits  that 
fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  for- 
feiture, the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

ES'CORT,  a  guard  or  company  of  armed 
men  attending  an  officer,  or  Daggacre,  pro- 
visions, or  munitions  conveyed  by  lanc^  to 
protect  them  from  an  enemy,  &c. 

ESCRCXLL.  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  escutcheon,  represent- 
ing a  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which 
the  motto  is  generally  put, 

ES'CUAGE.  in  feudal  customs,  a  kind  of 
knight- service,  called  service  of  the  shield, 
\ij  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

ESCULA'PIAN  (from  JEaculajnut  the 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

ESCULENT,  an  epithet  for  such  planU 
or  roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  and  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Lawrence's  church,  the 
monastery  of  Jerenomites.  and  the  free 
schools.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the  day  of  the 


battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day. 
Though  the  buUding  is  immensely  large 
and  the  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  its 
exterior  has  rather  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a  convent  than  the  elegance  of  a  palace. 
It  is  a  auadrangle,  740  feet  in  length  by  680 
in  breaath ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  60  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

ESCUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  the  shield 
on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  shields  used 
in  war. 

ES'DRAS,  the  name  of  tvro  apocryphal 
books,  usuijly  bound  up  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  always  excluded  the 
Jewish  canon. 

ESPOUSALS,  in  law,  a  contract  or  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  between  a  man 
and  woman. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS,  a  French  phrase, 
signifying  that  species  of  attachment  with 
which  persons,  more  especially  military 
men,  are  animated  to  the  corps  or  sendee 
to  which  they  belong. 

ESOTERIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
private  instructions  and  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras ;  opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public 

ESPAL'IER,  a  fruit  tree,  having  the 
branches  trained  to  a  frame,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  and  spread  laterally.  EspaUen  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  a  garden,  so 
as  to  enclose  quarters  or  separate  parts. 

ES'PIONAGE,  a  system  of  employinj; 
spies,  or  secret  emissaries,  either  in  mili- 
tary or  political  affairs. 

ESPLANA'DE,  in  fortification,  the  glacis 
of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  towards  the  country. 
The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a  sloping 
walk  or  promenade. 

ESQUI'RE,  anciently  a  shield  or  armour- 
bearer:  the  person  that  attended  a  knight 
in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  shield.  It 
is  now  a  title  given  to  the  sons  of  knights, 
or  those  who  serve  the  king  in  any  worship- 
ful calling,  as  officers  of  the  king's  courts, 
counsellors  at  law,  &c.  It  has,  however, 
become  a  sort  of  vague  and  undefined  com- 
pliment, placed  at  the  end  of  a  man's  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  more  as  an  expression 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

ES'SAY,  in  literature,  a  compoution  in- 
tended to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical 
than  a  treatise. 

ESSENCE,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
purest,  most  subtile,  and  balsamic  part  of 
a  body ;  extracted  either  by  simple  expres- 
sion, or  by  means  of  fire,  frt>m  fruit,  flowers, 
&c.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  varietr,  used 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  smul  and 
taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfumers,  and 
others. In  philosophy,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  particular  nature  of  a  being  or 
substance,  and  which  distinguishes  it  m>m 
all  others. 

ESSE'NES,  or  ESSE'NLANS,  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects 
among;  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pha- 
risees in  their  most  rigorous  observances. 
They  allowed  a  future  state,  but  denied  a 
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resurrection  from  the  dead.  Their  wAy 
of  life  wu  very  ftingular;  they  did  not 
but  adopted  the  children  of  others 


whom  they  bred  up  in  the  institutions  of 
their  sect:  they  despised  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  because 
fit>m  their  love  of  solitude,  they  were  little 
known,  and  from  their  ino£fensive  way  of 
life  our  Saviour  had  no  occasion  to  censure 
them,- as  he  frequently  does  the  Pharisees 
and  Saddncees. 

ESSEN'TIAL  OILS,  in  chemistry,  vola- 
tile oils,  having  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  which  are  cbrawn  from  plants  by  distil- 
lation in  an  alembic  with  water,  in  distinc- 
tion from  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are 
raised  bv  an  o]pen  fire  without  water.  The 
principal  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those 
of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender, 
doves,  carraway,  peppermint,  spearmint, 
sassafras,  camomjle,  and  citron.  The  taste 
(^  these  oils  is  acrid  and  burning ;  and  their 
odour  very  nungent,  generally  resembling 
the  taste  ana  smell  of  the  vegetables  afford- 
ing them. EueittialaalU,  such  salts  as 

are  procured  from  plants,  and  have  the  pro- 
perty of  crystalizing.—— JSMentia/  proper- 
tie*,  in  logic,  such  as  necessarily  depend 
npon,  and  are  connected  with,  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a  things  in  distinction  from 
the  aeeidental. 

ESSOIN',  in  law,  an  excuse  bv  reason  of 
sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one  that 
is  summoned  to  mpear  and  answer  an  ac- 
tion, &c. ^The  first  three  days  of  a  term 

are  called  euttin  dayt,  as  three  days  are  al- 
lowed for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

ES'SORANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a 
bird  standing  on  the  ground  with  its  vrings 
expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  was 
drying  itself. 

ESTAB'LISHMENT,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  or  company,  which  being  much 
greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  has  given  rise 
to  the  distinctive  terms  of  War  Establish- 
ment and  Peace  Establishment.  — —  The 
word  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  church  established  by  law,  as 
belongingto  the  E»tabli»kment. 

ESTAFE'TTE,  a  military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another;  or  a 
speedy  messenger  who  travels  on  horseback. 

ESTACA'DE,  in  the  military  art,  a  French 
word  for  a  dyke  constructed  with  piles  in 
the  sea,  a  river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  troops. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  interest 
that  a  person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  effects ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
which  a  person  has  any  property.  Estates 
are  either  real  or  pereonal;  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished into  freeholds,  which  descend 
to  heirs ;  or  chattels  and  effects,  which  go 
to  executors  or  administrators.  There  are 
also  estates  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &c. 
-^-Eetatet  qf  Ihe  Realm  are  the  distinct 
parts  of  any  state  or  government,  as  the 
king,  lords,  and  eommons,  in  England. 

EST'HEB,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  history  of  a 


Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mor- 
decai  at  Shushan,  in  the  reign  of  AhRsue- 
rus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  Darius  Hystaspes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Artystona  to 
be  Esther.  Scahger  considers  him  as 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Haniestris  as  Es- 
ther. Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus;  and  the  Septuagint.  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus 
by  Artaxerxes. 

ESTIMATE,  a  Judgment  or  opinion 
formed  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it. 
Also  a  computation  of  probable  value  or  cost, 
such  as  is  generally  prepared  hj  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  any  undertaking. 

ESTIVATION,  the  act  of  passing  the 
summer;  and  whatever  pertains  to  summer 

is  termed  ettival, Eetivation,  in  botany, 

denotes  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  floral  gem  or  bud;  I.  eonrolute,  when 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a  scroll ; 
3.  imbricate,  when  the  edges  lap  over;  3. 
conduplieate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether; 4.  valvate,  when  as  they  are  about 
to  expand  they  are  placed  liked  the  glumes 
in  grasses. 

ESTO'YBRS,  in  law,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  man  accused  of  felony,  during 
his  imprisonment.  But  it  is  more  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  wood  made 
to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the  Saxon, 
houae-bote,  hltdge-bote,  plouffh-bote,  &c. 

ESTBAPA'DE,  the  motion  of  a  restive 
horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rears 
high  and  kicks* violently. 

ESTRAT',  a  tame  beast  found  viithout 
any  owner  known,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  a  true  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  an  original  writing,  particularly  of 
the  penalties  or  fines  to  be  levied  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  man  for  his 
offence. 

ESTUABT,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current. 

ES'URINE  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
which  are  of  a  fretting  or  eating  quality, 
which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  where  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  burnt. 

ET  CMTEBA,  and  the  contraction  etc. 
or  A-e.,  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kina;  and  so  forth. 

ETCH'ING,  a  method  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  and 
strokes  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.     [See 

ENORAVINe.] 

ETER'NITT,  everlasting  duration,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  a  term  expressive  of 
that  perpetuity  which  can  onl^  be  imagined, 
on  account  of  the  impossibihty  of  conceiv- 
ing when  time  was  not,  or  urill  not  be; 
hence  many  have  concluded  that  there  has 
been  an  eternity  of  past  time,  and  must  be 
an  eternity  of  future  time. 
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ETE'SIAN  WINDS,  a  tenn  applied  to 
yearly  or  stated  periodical  winds,  answering 

to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. By 

Etesian  winda,  in  ancient  history,  are  meant 
such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  firom  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

ETHER,  in  chemistry,  a  light,  volatile, 
and  inflammid)le  liquid,  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  to 

water,  as  632  to  1000 :  it  boils  at  98«. 

The  name  of  ether  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
tile matter  or  gas  which  fills  snace,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
atmospheric  air. 

ETHE'REAL,  containing  or  filled  with 
ether;  as  ethereal  space,  or  the  ethereal 
regions. 

ETH'ICS,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or 
science  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  springs  and  princi- 
pies  of  human  conduct. 

ETHIOP'S  MINERAL,   in  cbemistry, 

black  sulphuret  of  mercury. Ethiop^e 

tnartial,  iron  in  the  first  stage  of  calci- 
nation. 

ETHMOID'AL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  sutures  of  the  slcul^  which  goes 
round  the  o«  ethmoidea,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  separating  it  from  tlTe  bone 

in  contact  with  it. ^The  o*  ethmoidea  is 

one  of  the  most  curious  bones  in  the  human 
body :  it  is  exceedingly  light,  spongy,  and 
consists  of  many  convoluted  plates,  which 
form  a  net- work,  like  honeycomb.  It  is 
curiously  enclosed  in  the  oafivntia,  betwixt 
the  orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One 
horizontal  plate  receives  the  olfactorv 
nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resem- 
bles a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone  is  named 
cribriform,  OT  ethmoid  hone.  Other  plates, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from  this  one,  re- 
ceive the  divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expanding  with  the  organ  of 
smelling;  and  these  bones  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  oat,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the  oa 
planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  a  chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

ETH'NICAL,  pertaimng  to  the  heathen 
nations,  or  those  which  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

ETHOL'OGY,  a  treatise  on  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics.  Hence,  one  who 
vmtes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
rality, is  termed  an  ethologiat. 

ETIOLAT'ION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  excluding  the  %ht  of  the  sun : 
a  term  often  used  in  botany. 

ETIOL'OGT,  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
anything,  particularly  of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE,  (pron.  etiket'J  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners  observed  to- 


wards particular  persons,  either  at  court  or 
in  genteel  life. 

ETRAPA'DE,  in  archeology,  a  crane  and 
pulley,  which  was  formerlv  used  in  France 
Dy  way  of  a  torture. 

ETYMOL'OGY,  a  branch  of  philology, 
whicn  teaches  the  origin  and  denvation  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  radical 
or  primary  signification.  In  grammar,  it 
comprehends  not  only  the  derivation  of 
words,  but  their  various  inflections  and  mo- 
difications. One  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
deduction  of  words  from  their  originals,  is 
called  an  etymologiat. 

EU'CHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  so  called  because  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated 
with  thankful  remembrance,  and  bread  and 
wine  are  tdcen  as  emblems  of  his  flesh  and 
blood. 

EUCHLOTUNE,  in  chemistry,  protoz. 
yde  of  chlorine. 

EUCHOL'OGT,  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  ordinances. 

EUCHYM'LA,  or  EU'CHYMY,  in  medi- 
cine, a  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body. 

EUCHTSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
variety  of  aunte. 

EU'CLASE,  a  species  of  emerald,  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  remarkably 
brittle. 

EU'CRASY,  in  medicine,  such  a  well 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
as  to  constitute  sound  heiedth. 

EU'DIALYTE,  a  mineral  of  a  brownish 
red  colour. 

EUDIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  ox^n  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical 
air.  When  a  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be 
made  with  atmospheric  air,  the  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  consists  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  top,  and  graduated  by  a  diamond 
into  cubic  inches  and  parts.  Tlie  lower  ap- 
erture  may  be  widened,  in  order  that  the 
gases  may  more  easily  be  passed  up,  and 
ukewise  to  afford  the  facility  of  its  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  pneumatic  shelf.  It  is 
likewise  usual  and  advantageous  to  fit  a 
stopper  in  the  mouth  by  gnrinding.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  eudiometers,  by  which  the 
method  of  analyzing  air  differs;  and  in  all 
of  them  there  is  at  times  some  uncertainty. 
The  eudiometer  of  Davy,  more  recently  in- 
vented, is,  however,  said  to  be  free  from 
objection;  and  the  apparatus  is  portable, 
simple,  and  convenient :  Take  a  small  glass 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  equi- 
distant parts;  fill  this  tube  vrith  the  air  to 
be  exammed,  and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or 
any  other  convenient  vessel,  containing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  green  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitrous  gas.  All  that  u  necessary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  ^as  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  cStsorbed, 
and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  add.    It  is 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  the  state  of  the 
greatest  absorption  should  be  marked,  as 
the  mixture  afterwards  omits  a  little  gas 
which  would  alter  the  result.  The  air  of 
London,  examined  bv  means  of  Davy's  ett> 
diometer,  was  found,  in  all  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  air 
taken  at  Islington  and  Highgate ;  in  the 
solitary  cells  in  Coldbath-fields  prison,  and 
on  the  river  Thames.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  firom 
these  places,  differed  considerably. 

EUDIOM'ETRT,  the  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  in  any  gas  in  m'hich  it  is  not 
inUmateljr  combined.  No  sooner  was  the 
composiuon  of  the  atmosphere  known,  than 
it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  to  find 
out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with  facility 
and  precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  To  attain  such  a  measurement. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  present  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  some  substance  which  combines 
with  its  oxygen,  and  which  either  does  not 
afford  any  gaseous  product,  or  affords  one 
that  is  easily  abstracted  and  measured. — 
[See  the  preceding  article.] 

EUHARMON'IC,  in  music,  producing 
harmony  or  concordant  sounds. 

EUK'AIRITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead  gray  colour  and  granular  structure. 

EU'LOGT,  a  speech  or  writing  in  com- 
mendation of  a  person  on  account  of  hit 
valuable  qualities  or  beneficial  services. 

EU'NOMT,  equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted 
constitution  of  government. 

EUPATOHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngnuna^  order  1  Poly- 
ffumim  tffnaZM.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  different  kinds  of  agrimony. 

EU'PEPSY,  in  medicine,  good  concoction 
in  the  stomach:  perfect  digestion. 

EUTHEMISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  things  in  themselves  disagreeable 
and  shocking,  are  expressed  in  tenns  nei- 
ther offensive  to  good  manners  nor  repul- 
sive to  " earspolite." 

EU'PHONT.  an  easy  and  smooth  enun- 
ciation of  words.  A  grammatical  licence, 
whereby  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  con- 
verted into  a  smoother,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting smoothness  and  elegance  in  the 
pronunciation. 

EUPHOR'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

Elatits  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby  her- 
aceous  succulents,  some  or  them  armed 
with  thorns.  They  belong  to  class  II  Do- 
detandria,  order  3  TrigynJa. 

EUPHOR'BIUM,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
crete gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  African 
perennial  plant.  When  first  chewed  it  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid 
burning  impression  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  throat,  which  is  very  permanent,  and 
almost  insupportable. 

EU'EITE,  or  WhitbstOnb,  in  geology, 
a  finely  granulated  felspar,  or  very  smaJl- 
grained  granite,  with  the  parts  s(>  intimately 
blended  as  often  to  appear  compact. 


EU'RITHMT,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  is  a  certain  m^icsty.  elegance, 
and  ease  in  the  various  parts  of  a  body, 

arising  firom  its  just  proportions. In 

medicine,  euritkmy  signifies  a  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  pulse. 

EUSTATHIANS,  «  sect  of  Christians, 
the  followers  of  Eustathius,  an  Armenian 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  under 
pretence  of  great  purity  and  severity,  in- 
troduced many  irregularities. 

EU'STTLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
building  in  which  the  columns  are  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  most  of  the  intercolumniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the 
column. 

EUTTCHIANS,  a  religions  sect  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  after  one  Eutychus, 
who  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
the  fiesh  of  Christ  differed  in  its  nature 
firom  that  of  mankind. 

EVAC'UANTS,  in  medicine,  such  medi- 
cines as  diminish  the  animal  fiuids,  by 
throwing  out  some  morbid  or  redundant 
humour,  or  such  as  attenuate  and  promote 
its  motion  and  circulation. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  humours  or  excre- 
ments out  or  the  body,  by  cathartics,  &c. 
Evacuation,  in  mihtary  affairs,  the  leav- 
ing a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which  has 
been  occupied  as  a  military  poster  position. 

EYAN'OELIST,  a  general  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origita, 
signifying  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news.  But  it 
is  applied  principally  to  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  Evangelia,  viz.  Matthew, 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John. ^The  word  also 

denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primitive 
church,  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  dif- 
fusing the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
traveUed  about  to  execute  such  commis- 
sions as  they  were  entrusted  with,  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

EYAPORA'TION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
which,  in  conseouence  of  becomin|^  lighter 
thim  the  atmosphere,  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  partial  condensation,  forms 
clouds.  It  differs  trom  exhalation,  which 
is  properly  a  dispersion  of  dry  particles  from 
a  body.  When  water  is  heated  to  21 2«  it 
boil^  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam ; 
and  the  same  change  takes  place  in  much 
lower  temperatures;  but  in  that  case  the 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam  is  smaller.  As  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  and  as  this  water  is 
constantly  evaporating  and  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour,  a  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion must  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
meteorology. 

EVA'S  I  ON,  the  act  of  eluding  or  es- 
caping from  the  presstire  of  an  argument, 
or  f^om  an  accusation,  charge,  or  inter- 
rogatory. , 
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EVATES,  a  branch  of  the  DruicU,  or  an- 
cient Celtic  philosophera.  Strabo  divides 
the  British  and  Gaulish  philosophers  into 
three  sects.  Bards,  Evates,  and  Druids. 
He  adds,  that  the  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians;  the  Evates,  the  priests  and  na- 
tuitilists ;  and  the  Druids  were  moralists  as 
well  as  naturalists. 

EVECTICA,  or  EVECTICS,  that  part 
of  phjsic  which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a 
go^  nabit  of  body. 

EVECTION  nf  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
one  of  her  most  considerable  irregularities, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  her ; 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish 
the  equation  of  the  centre  at  the  syzygies, 
and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature. 

E'VENING,  or  EVE,  the  precise  Ume 
when  evening  begins  b  not  ascertained  by 
usage.  In  strictness,  evenimff  commences 
at  tht  setting  of  the  sun,  and  continues 
during  twilight,  and  niffkt  commences  with 
total  darkness.  But  it  sometimes  includes 
a  portion  of  the  afternoon ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the 
church ;"  and  in  customary  language  it  ex- 
tends to  bed- time;  as  "  I  spent  the  evening 

with  a  friend." Figuratively,  we  use  it 

fcr  the  decline  of  life,  or  old  age ;  as  "  the 

evening  of  life." Evening  star,  in  astro- 

nomv,  Hesperus  or  Vesper;  Venus,  when 
visible  in  the  evening. 

EVERGREEN,  in  horticulture,  a  spe- 
cies of  perennials  which  preserve  their  ver- 
dure all  the  year  round,  such  as  laurels, 
hollies,  bays,  pines,  firs,  &c. 

EVIDENCE,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  establish,  anv  facts  or  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  dividea  into  three  sorts, 
mathematical,  moral,  and  legal.  The  first 
is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  which 
belong  to  pure  mathematics;  the  second 
is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied 
to  convince  the  understanding  in  cases  not 
admitting  of  strict  demonstration;  the 
third  is  tiiat  which  is  employed  in  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  litigants.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  iurisprudence  in 
common  law  trials,  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  tact. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  all  mat- 
ters of  law,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
triaL  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question 
arises,  whether  anything  offered  as  proof 
at  such  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury  as  evidence,  tbat  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  per- 
mitted b^  the  court,  it  can  never  legally 
come  beiore  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
Hence,  whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be 
brought  before  the  jmr,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  is  in  a  legal 
sense,  evidence,  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  argument  and  comment. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  very  important  distinc- 


tion, at  the  common  law,  as  to  the  compe- 
tency and  the  credibility  of  evidence.  It  it 
competent,  when  by  the  principles  of  law, 
it  is  admissible  to  establish  any  fisct,  or  has 
any  tendency  to  prove  it.  It  is  credible, 
when,  being  introduced,  it  affords  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  evidence  may  be  competent  to  be 
produced  before  a  jury,  when  it  may  never- 
theless not  amount  to  credible  proof,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  such  as,  if  before 
them,  would  satisfy  their  minds  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of 
law,  it  is  not  admissible.  VlThether  there 
is  anf  evidence  of  a  fact,  is  a  question  for 
the  court;  whether  it  is  tMffieient,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury. 

ETIL,  in  philosophy,  &c.  is  either  Moral 
or  natural  Moral  evil  is  any  deviation 
of  a  moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  to  him.  Some  make  the  essence 
of  moral  evil  consist  in  the  disagreement  of 
our  manners  to  the  divine  wul,  whether 
knovrn  by  reason  or  revelation ;  others,  in 
being  contrvy  to  reason  and  truth ;  and 
others,  in  being  inconsistent  vrith  the  na- 
ture, faculties,  affections,  and  situation  of 
mankind. 

EYOCATI,  soldiers  among  the  Romans, 
who  having  served  their  full  time  in  the 
army,  went  afterwards  volunteers  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  favourite  sreneral ;  on  which 
account  they  were  called  oy  the  honourable 
names  of  Emeriti  and  Benifficiarii. 

EVOCATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  invitation  or  prayer  to  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  town,  to  forsake  it  and  come  over 
to  the  besiegers. 

E VOLUTE,  in  geometry,  an  original 
curve  from  which  another  is  described. 

EVOLUTION,  in  military  tactics,  the 
complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
when  they  chanre  their  position  by  countpr- 

marching,  wheeling,  &c. In  geometry, 

the  unfolding  or  opening  a  curve,  and 
making  it  describe  an  evolvent. In  alge- 
bra, the  extraction  of  roots  from  powers ; 
the  reverse  of  involution. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  the  curve 
described  from  the  evolute. 

EW'RT,  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  table  linen,  &c 

EXACERBATION,  in  medicine,  the  in- 
creased violence  of  a  disease.  The  term  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  i>eriodical  in- 
crease of  remittent  and  continued  fevers, 
where  there  is  no  absolute  cessation  of  the 
fever. 

EXACTION,  the  act  of  demanding  with 
authority,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield; 
as  the  exaction  of  tribute  or  obedience. 

EX^RESIS,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  or  taking  away  something 
that  is  hurtful  to  the  human  body. 
*  EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind 
of  hyperbole,  whereby  things  are  augmented 
or  amplified,  by  saying  more  than  the  strict 
truth  will  warrant. In  painting,  a  me- 
thod of  giving  a  representation  of  things 
too  strong  for  the  life. 

EXALTATION,  in  astrology,  the  dignity 
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I  bodies  or  their  qualities 


which  a  planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  is  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy  and 

influence. In  pharmacy,  the  refinement 

or  subtilisation  oi  bodies  oi 

and  virtues. 

EXAMINATION,  in  its  primary  sense, 
is  a  careful  and  accurate  inspection  or  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  discover  the  real  state  of 

any  thing. In  judicial  proceeclings,  an 

attempt  to  ascertain  truth,  generally  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  examined,  by  interroga- 
tories.  In  schools,  an  inquiry  into  the 

acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning 
them  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  or  by 

hearing  their  recitals. In  chemistry  and 

the  sciences  generally,  a  searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  ex- 
periments. 

EXAMINERS,  in  law,  two  officers  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  who  are  appointed, 
on  oath,  to  examine  vritnesses  on  either 
side. 

EXANTHEMA,  or  EXANTHEM'ATA, 
among  physiciuis,  any  kind  of  efflorescence 
or  eruption,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, &c.  The  term  is  now  limited  by 
systematic  nosologists,  to  such  eruptions 

as  are  accompanied  with  fever. ^The  ad< 

jective  is  exanthematou*. 

EXANTHROTIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  melancholy  madness,  in  whic^  the  pa- 
tient fancies  himself  a  brute. 

EX'ARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  sent 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East  into  Italy,  ak 
prefect  or  governor.— —B*arcA  also  denotes 
an  office  still  subsisting  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  visits  the  provinces,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  do 
their  duty. 

EXARTICULATION,  in  surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a  joint. 

EXAUCTORATION,  or  EXAUTHO- 
EATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  temporary 
dismission  from  service :  thus  Uie  exauctori 
militet  were  deprived  of  their  pay  and  arms, 
without  being  absolutely  discharged. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her 
husband's  brother  refused  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  summon  him  to  a  court  of  justice, 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  might  excaleeote  him, 
that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  spit  in 
his  face ;  both  of  which  were  considered 
actions  of  great  ignominy. 

EX'CELLENCY,  a  title  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  kings  and  emperors,  but  now 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  &c.  who 
are  elevated  by  virtue  of  particular  offices. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  in  no  case  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  from  one  member  to 
anothe^  but  always  belongs  to  the  office,  and 
is  only  borne,  on  the  European  continent, 
by  ministers  in  actual  service,  by  the  high- 
est court  and  military  dignitaries,  and  by 
ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries.  Fo- 
reign ministers  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  ywir  uteeUenetf,  bv  way  of  courtesy,  even 
if  thejr  have  no  rank  which  entitles  them 
to  thu  distinction ; 'but  charge  d*affa%Tf 
never  receive  this  title. 

EXCEP'TION,   in  law,  the   denial  of 


what  is  alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by 
the  other  purty,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading. BiU  tff  exceptiont,  is  a  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  evidence,  filed  by 
the  party,  ana  which  the  judge  must  sign 
or  seal. 

EXCESS',  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is 
the  difference  between  any  two  unequal 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  less  is  taken  from  or  out  of 

the  greater. In  morals,  any  indulgence 

of  appetite  or  passion,  beyond  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  rules  of  propriety. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  traffic  by 
permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another.  The  receipt  or 
payment  of  monev  in  one  country  for  the 
like  sum  in  another,  bv  means  of  bitU  qf 
exchange.  Thus,  A  m  London  is  creditor 
to  B  in  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  100/.  C  in 
London  is  debtor  to  D  in  Paris,  in  a  like 
sum:  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  creditor  is 
paid  by  the  Paris  debtor;  and,  conse- 
quently^ two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
from  Paris  to  London.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  of  exchange;  and  the  great 
convenience  here  represented  is  the  foun- 
dation of  exchange  itself.  That  variation 
tAove  and  below  par,  which  is  called  the 
course  of  exchange,  results  from  the  same 
causes  that  act  upon  the  price  of  commo- 
dities of  every  otner  kind.  If  bills  upon 
Paris  be  scarce,  that  is,  if  Paris  is  but  little 
indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor, 
who  wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that 
city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  them  deariy;  thin 
the  course  of  exchange  is  above  par:  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  Paris 
than  Paris  owes  to  London,  Paris  bills  will 
be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
witn  that  city  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a 
maxim  that,  when  the  course  of  exchange 
rises  above  par,  the  balance  of  trade  runs 
against  the  country  where  it  rises.— —In 
London,  bills  of  exchange  are  boueht  and 
sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  discover  whether  they 
are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of  the 
brokers  of  most  influence,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  relative  supply  of  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which 
the  greater  part  of  uie  transactions  of  the 
day  are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  par- 
ticular bills,  firom  their  being  in  very  high 
or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  In  Lon- 
don and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a 


class  of  middle-men  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange^  Duying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  seUing 


them  when  a  £sll  is  anticipated.— —JE»- 
ehange,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a  given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a 
certain  course  of  exchan^.^— Ctfitr«#  qf 
exchange  i»  the  current  price  betwixt  two 
placeS}  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.  Arbitration  qf  exchange  is  a  cal- 
culation of  the  exchanges  of  different  places 
to  discover  which  it  the  most  profitable. 
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•— Exchange  of  Prisoner*,  in  war,  the  act 
of  gi^i^S  °p  men  on  both  sides,  upon  cer- 
tain  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  contending 
parties. 

EXCHA'NGE,  (often  contracted  into 
Chanob),  signifies  abuildin^  or  other  place 
in  considerable  trading  cities,  where  the 
merchants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
other  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet 
at  certain  times,  to  confer  and  treat  to- 
gether of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  payments,  adventures,  assu- 
rances, freights,  and  other  mercantile  ne- 
gociations  both  by  sea  and  land. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  British  jurisprudence, 
an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights 
of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crovm-revenues  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  fh>m  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  table  of  the  court,  which 
was  party-coloured  or  chequered.  This 
court  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. ^The  public  Exche- 
quer is  under  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasuiy,  and  of  a  minister  called  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.— To  institute  a 
process  against  a  person  in  this  court,  is 
called  to  exchequer  him. 

EXCHEQ'UER-BILLS.  biUs  for  money, 
or  promissory  notes,  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  authority  of  government, 
and  bearing  interest. 

EXCrSE,  an  inland  duty,  paid  in  some  in- 
stances upon  the  commomty  consumed,  or 
on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before 
consumption;  but  in  others  this  duty  is 
paid  at  the  manufectories.  The  excise  was 
first  introduced  by  the  parliament  which  be- 
headed Charles  I.  and  Us  great  founder  was 
Mr.  Pvm;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  national  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent managed  for  the  government  by  com- 
missioners, who  receive  the  whole  product 
of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer. 

^The  officer  who  inspects  exciseable  com- 

modities  and  rates  the  duties  on  them  is 
called  an  exciteman. 

EXCISION,  in  surgery,  a  cutting  out,  or 
Cutting  off  anjr  part  of  the  body. 

EXCITABIUITT,  susceptibility  of  in- 
creased vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimu- 
lants.      

EXCITING  CAUSES,  in  medicine,  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  disease, 
or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
ponent  causes. 

EXCLAMATION,  emphatical  utterance ; 
or  the  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance 

is  marked :  thus  ( ! ) . In  grammar,  a  word 

expressing  some  passion,  as  wonder,  fear, 
&c. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  whereby  a  person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  some  civil  rights.  In  the  present 
state  of  church-government  in  England, 
excommunication  is  seldom  used  but  as  a 
sort  of  writ  of  outlavny  on  contempt  of 
the  bishop's  court,  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  causes  that  belong  to  ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction.  It  is  published  in  the  church, 
and  if  the  offender  does  not  submit  in  forty 
days,  the  civil  magistrate  interposes,  and 
the  excommunicated  person  is  miprisoned 

till  he  submits,  and  obtains  absolution. 

The  Roman  Catholics  use  the  phrase  >W- 
minatinff  an  eaeommunicatiim,  to  signify  the 
solemn  pronouncing  of  an  excommunica- 
tion after  several  admonitions.  This  Eli- 
mination principally  consists  of  curses, 
execrations,  and  other  odious  ceremonies ; 
and  is  called  anathema,  [which  see.] Ex- 
communication amongst  the  Jews  was  of 
three  kinds  or  degrees.  The  first  was  called 
Niddui,  and  was  a  separation  fbr  a  few  days. 
The  second  was  Cherem,  and  was  a  separation 
attended  with  execration  and  malediction ; 
the  third  was  Shammutha,  and  was  the  last 

and  gpreater  excommunication. JSwom- 

munieation  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans excluded  the  person,  on  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  from  the  sacrifices  and  tem- 
ples, and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Puriet. 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS,  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to 
be  evacnated'from  the  human  body. 

EXCRES'CENCE,  in  surgery,  a  preter- 
natural tumour  which  arises  upon  the  skin, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle. 

EXCRETION,  in  medicine,  a  separa- 
tion of  some  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  ^nds.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  discharges  fh>m  the  bowels,  wnich 
are  called  altine  excretion*. 

EXCU'BIiE,  in  antiouitv,  the  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  the  oay  bV  the  Romans, 
in  distinction  mm  viff ilia,  v/nich  were  kept 
at  night. 

EX'EAT,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
employed  in  the  permission  which  a  bishop 
grants  to  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

EXECUTION,  in  law,  the  completing 
or  finishinjs  some  act,  as  of  judgment  or 
deed,  and  it  usually  signufies  the  obtaining 
possession  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment of  law.  Also,  the  carrying  into  effect 
a  sentence  or  judgment  of  court ;  as  the  in- 
fliction  of  capital  punishment. 

EXECUTIONER,  the  officer  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal 
warrant;  the  common  nangman. 

EXECUTIVE,  in  politics,  that  branch 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  governing  the  state.  The  word  is 
used  in  distinction  from  legialative  and 
judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates  and 
enacts  laws,  is  legitlative;  the  body  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases,  is  judicial;  and  the  body  that  car- 
ries the  laws  into  efiiect,  or  superinteudB 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executive.  In 
all  monarchical  states  this  power  rests  in 
the  prince. 

EXECUTOR,  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  another's  last  will  and  testament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  same  after  his 
decease,  and  the  disposing  of  the  testator's 
goods  and  effects,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  wilL 

EXECUTORY,  inlaw,  signifies  that 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency ;  as  an  executory  devise  or  remainder. 
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EXE'DRS,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
ftnr  aneh  buildings  as  were  £atiuct  from 
the  main  body  of  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  ground. 

EXEGE'SIS,  a  discourse  intended  to 
enUun  or  illustrate  a  subject. 

EXEM'PLAB,  a  pattern  or  model;  the 
ideal  model  which  an  artist  attempts  to 

imitate. ^That  which  serves  as  a  model 

for  imitation,  or  as  a  warning  for  others, 
is  termed  esempZary ;  as, «reinp2ary  justice; 
etempUary  punishment. 
.  EXEQUATUR,  an  official  recognition  of 
a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or  com- 
mercial agent,  authorizing  him  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

£X'EaCISB,  the  exertion  of  the  body, 
for  health,  amusement,  labour,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  any  art.  Exercise  increases 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and 
diTidea  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  secretion  of 
all  the  humours;  for  it  accelerates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  facilitates  their  distri- 
bution into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digestion.  Whence  it  arises, 
that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
exercise  are  generally  very  robust,  and  sel- 
dom subject  to  diseases.  It  should  never 
be  foi«otten  by  those  of  studious  habits, 
that  the  delicate  springs  of  our  firaU  ma- 
chines lose  their  activity,  and  the  vessels 
become  clogged  with  obstructions,  when 
we  totally  desist  from  exercise ;  frt>m  which 
consequences  arise  which  necessarily  af- 
feet  the  brain :  a  mere  studious  life  is 
therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  We  may  further  observe, 
that  an  inclination  to  study  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  soci- 
ety and  motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is 
to  live  among  his  fellows ;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  the  world,  there  are 
a  thousand  occasions  wherein  his  physical 
energies  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  his 
feUow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Many  rational  causes  have  therefore  ^ven 
rise  to  the  practice  of  particular  exercises ; 
and  those  legislators  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
have  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling 
Touth  who  devote  themselves  to  studjr,  to 
become  expert  also  in  laudable  exercises. 
"  We  shall  walk,  run,  dance,  swim,  fence, 
sail,  and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr. 
Tissot),  unless  we  make  choice  of  an  agree- 
able friend  to  accompany  us.  Solitude  is 
the  bane  of  man :  insomuch,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  which  suffers  most,  the  soul  in 
its  qualities,  or  the  body  in  its  tempera- 
ment, from  being  alone.  Too  gn^eat  a  con- 
course of  people  breeds  disease.  Too  much 
company  is  destructive  to  cheerfulness. 
For  the  sake  of  both  mind  and  body,  there- 
fore, we  should  move  in  a  little  circle,  and 
let  heaven  circumscribe  it  for  us." Men- 
tal exerei$€  is  the  exertion  of  the  mind  or 
faculties  for  improvement,  as  in  the  various 

branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science. 

Military  exercite  consists  in  the    use  of 
arms,  in  marches,  evolutions,  &c. Naval 


exercise  consists  in  the  management  of 
artillery,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  fleets. 

EXEE'GUE,  a  term  used  by  medallists 
to  denote  the  little  space  around  and  with- 
out the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal  for  an 
inscription,  &c. 

EXFOLL\TION,  in  surgery,  the  scaling 
of  a  bone;  the  process  of  separating,  as 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the   sound 

part. In  mineralogy  also,  to  e^oUate  is 

to  scale  off  or  separate  in  thin  laminae. 

EXHALA'TION,  a  ceneral  term  for  all 
effluvia  or  steams  raised,  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour. 

EXHAUSnON,  in  mathematics,  a  me- 
thod of  proving  the  equality  of  two  magni- 
tudes by  a  reductio  ad  abaurdum,  or  show- 
ing that  if  one  is  supposed  either  ^ater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a  con- 
tradiction. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  civU  law,  a 
father's  excluding  a  child  frtim  inheriting 
any  part  of  his  estate. 

EXHIBIT,  any  paper  produced  or  pre- 
sented to  a  court  or  to  auditors,  referees, 
or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  &c. In  chan- 
cery, a  deed  or  writing  produced  in  court 
ana  sworn  to,  and  a  certificate  of  the  oath 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  commis- 
sioner. 

EXHIBITION,  a  public  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  either  as  a  matter  of  art 
or  curiosity.  Also,  a  benefaction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
that  are  not  on  the  foundation.  The  person 

receiving  this  is  called  an  exhibitioner. 

Exhibition  was  anciently  an  allowance  for 
meat  and  drink,  such  as  the  religious  ap- 
propriators  made  to  the  i>oor  depending 
vicar. 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
dead  body  that  has  been  interred. 

EX'IGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  part  of 
the  process  of  outlawry.  The  exigent  or 
exiffi  facia*  requires  the  defendant  to  be 
proclaimed  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  outlawed. 

EX'ILE,  a  state  of  banishment  or  expul- 
sion from  one's  country  by  authority ;  or  it 
may  be  an  abandonment  of  one's  country, 
for  a  foreign  land,frx)m  disgust  or  any  other 
motive,  wnich  is  called  voluntary  exile. 

E X I STE  N  C  E,  the  state  of  being,  or 
having  an  actual  essence.  Mr.  Locke  says, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  by  intuition;  of  the  existence  of 
God,  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things, 
by  sensation.  As  for  our  own  existence, 
continues  he,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  that 
it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  ot,  any 
proof.  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 
and  pain ;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  my  ovni  existence  7  If  I  doubt 
of  all  other  things,  that  very  ddubt  makes 
me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  doubt.  If  I  know  I  doubt,  I 
have  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thing 
doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call 
doubt :  experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence. 
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EX'IT,  a  departnre ;  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  action  of  quitting  tlie  stage  b^  a  player 
after  he  has jperformed  his  part.  FiguratiTe- 
ly,  the  act  or  quittinsthis  mortal  existence. 
I  £XOC(E'TUS.  or  Flying-fish,  in  ichthyo- 
logy^' *  genus  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
three  species.  The  E*oecetu$  eailieiu,  or  the 
Mediterranean  fiying-fish,  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  found  princi- 
pally in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
seas,  frequently  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
small  companies.  By  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  pectoral  fins  it  is  enabled  to 
quit  the  water  and  support  a  flight,  about 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  for  the  (Ustance 
of  80  or  100  yards ;  after  which  it  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  water  and  moisten  iu  nns, 
which  eren  in  this  short  progress  become 
hard  and  dry.  The  fishes  are  persecuted 
by  the  dorado  under  the  water,  and  br  the 
gull  or  albatross  above  its  surface,  and  thus 
often  escape  destruction  by  the  one  only  to 
incur  it  from  the  other. 

EXODIA,  amongst  the  Romans,  were  a 
sort  of  after-pieces,  perfdmned  by  roung 
gentlemen  when  the  play  was  concluded. 
They  bore  no  relation  to  the  drama  before 
exhibited ;  but  were  intended  to  revive,  or 
rather  improve  the  Pescennine  verses,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Professional  actors 
never  performed  any  part  in  the  Exodia. 

EX'ODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament;  being  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt;  from  which  it  received 
its  name. 

EX'ODE,  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  a  play,  or  that  part  which 
comprehends  all  that  occurs  after  the  last 
interlude. 

EX  OFF'ICIO,  in  law,  the  power  a  per- 
son has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain 

acts  without  special  authority. Ex-tffieio 

i^formatio1u  are  prosecutions  commenced 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  in  cases  of  such  great 
danrer,  as  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
might  be  involved  by  waiting  for  the  usual 
oourse  of  law. 

EX'OGLOSS,  a  genus  ot  fishes  found  in 
the  American  seas,  whose  lower  jaw  is  tri- 
lobed,  and  the  middle  lobe  protruded  serves 
as  a  tongue. 

EXOM'PHALOS,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
o(  the  navel. 

EX'OECISM,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  certain  adjura- 
tions and  ceremonies.  Exorcism  makes  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  forbid 
the   exorcising  any  person   vrithout   the 

bishop's  leave. Fvom  many  passages  in 

Irencus,  Origen,  Epiphanins,  and  Jose- 
phus,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  about  our 
Saviour'a  time,  pretended  to  a  power  of 
casting  out  devils,  by  some  arts  or  charms^ 
derived  from  Solomon.  For  a  farther  proof 
of  their  pretensions  in  this  respect,  see  Acts 
xix.  13,  Mark  ix.  38,  Luke  ix.  59.  Exor- 
cists in  the  ancient  christian  church,  were 
employed  in  casting  out  demons,  and  were 
ordained  for  that  express  purpose. 


EX'ORCIST,  one  who  by  prayers  and  in- 
cantations professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 
EXOE'DlUM.in  rhetoric,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  speech,  serving  to  prepare  the 
audience  tot  the  main  subject.  It  may  be 
formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt  and  vehe- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  th;  sub- 
ject and  occasion. 

EXOSTOSIS,  in'surgery,  a  preternatural 
eminence  or  excrescence  of  a  bone,  whether 
attended  vrith  an  erosion  or  not. 

EXOSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  bridge  thrust 
out  of  a  turret  by  puUies  on  the  walls,  by 
which  the  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town. 

EXOTERICS,  in  rhetoric,  a  term  ap- 
l4ied  to  such  of  Aristotle*!  lectures  as  were 
open  to  all  persons. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  for  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  Exotic  plants  are  such 
as  belong  to  a  soil  and  climate  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  they  are  raised, 
and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for  the  most 
part  only  in  green-houses. 

EXPANSIBIL'ITT,  the  capacity  for  ex- 
tension in  bulk  or  soriikce. 

EXPAN'SION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  enlargement  or,  increase  of  bulk  in 
bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  general  effects  of  calorie, 
being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  or  in  an  aeriform  state. 
In  some  cases  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they 
grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  act  of  freezing ; 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  but  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  to  crvstaliza- 
tion.  and  is  not  a  rqpular  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metal^  or  other  solid 
substances,  by  means  of  heat.  In  various 
metals  likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  which 
u  accounted  for  in  the  same  waj.  The  de- 
gree of  expansion  produced  in  different 
uouids,  varies  very  oonsiderablT.  In  gene- 
ral, the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  ex- 
pansion: water  expands  more  than  mer- 
cury; and  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  expands  more  than  vrater.  The  ex- 
pansion of  aeriform  fluids  may  be  exhibited 
by  bringing  a  bladder,  partly  fiUed  with  air, 
and  the  neck  closely  tied,  near  the  fire ;  the 
bladder  vrill  soon  be  distended,  and,  if  the 

heat  be  strong  enough,  will  burst. ^We 

also  apply  the  word  expatuum  to  surface,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  sheet  of  water,  but  not 
to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth. 

EX-PARTE,  in  law,  on  one  side,  as  «ar- 
parte  sutement,  a  partial  statement,  or 
that  which  is  made  on  one  side  only, 

EXPATRUTION,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  a  riew  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident  and  citixen  in  another 
country. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  has  a  relation  to,  or  dependence 
upon  another. 

EXPECTANCY,  in  law,  a  state  of  wait- 
ing or  suspension.  An  e$taU  in  expeetanef 
is  one  which  is  to  take  effect  or  commence 
after  the  determination  of  another  estate. 
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Estates  of  this  kind  are  rtmoindert  and  re- 
vernoiw. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit 

is  expected. Expectation   differs  from 

kop€  in  this:  hope  originates  in  desire,  and 
may  exist  with  httle  or  no  ground  of  belief 
thi^  the  desired  event  will  arrive ;  whereas 
expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable. Ex- 
pectation, of  life,  is  a  term  used  to  express 
the  number  of  years,  which,  according  to 
the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality,  persons 
at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  live. 

EXPECTORANTS,  tliose medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and 


ungs. 
EXPE 


EDIENT,  a  temporary  means  of 
effecting  an  object,  without  regard  to  ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPEDITATE,  in  the  English  forest 
laws,  is  to  cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a 
dog's  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  game. 

EXPEDI'TION,  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet,  to  a  distant  place, 
fat  hostile  purposes ;  as,  the  expedition  of 
the  English  to  Holland ;  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt. 

EXPE'RIENCE,  the  source  of  know- 
ledge arising  frvm  the  faculty  of  memory, 
and  the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 
Thus,  we  learn  the  instability  of  human  af- 
fsirs  by  observation  or  by  experience. 

EXPERIMENT,  an  act  or  operation  de- 
sired to  discover  some  unknown  truth, 

pnnciple,  or  effect. In  chemistry,  a  trial 

of  the  results  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover something  of  their  laws,  nature,  &c. 
——Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most 
valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain,  and 
most  safely  to  be  trusted. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
those  branches  of  science,  the  deductions 
in  which  are  founded  on  experiment,  as 
contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical, 
and  speculative  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  principal  experimental  science  is  Che- 
mistrr :  but  there  are  many  others,  as,  Op- 
tics, Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  &c. 

EXPERIMENTUM  CRU'CIS,  a  lead- 
ing or  decisive  experiment. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  satisfaction  is  made  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  accidental  or  inten- 
tional. The  chief  mode  of  expiation  among 

the  Jews  and  Pagans  was  by  sacrifice. 

Expiation^  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  applied 
b^  divines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  men's 
Bins,  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ. 

EXPIRATION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
respiration  which  consists  in  expeUing  the 
air  out  of  the  lungs. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
sudden  and  riolent  expansion  of  an  aerial, 
or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 
throws  off  any  obstacle  that  happens  to  be 
in   the  way,   sometimes  with  mcredible 


force,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  It  differs 
from  mere  expansion,  by  being  sudden  and 
violent,  while  the  latter  acts  gradually  and 
uniformly  for  some  time. 

EXPO'NENT,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  aoove  a  root  at  the 
right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated,  or  how  many  multiplications  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  power. Expo- 
nential cnrvea  are  such  as  partake  both  of 
the  nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
ones. 

EXPORTATION,  that  part  of  foreign 
commerce  which  consists  in  sending  out 
goods  for  sale,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
active  part  of  trade,  as  importation,  or  the 

purchasing  of  goods  is  the  passive. We 

apply  the  word  exporta  to  goods  or  produce 
whicn  are  sent  abroad  or  usually  exported. 

EXPOS'ITOR,  one  who  explains  the  writ- 
ings of  others ;  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  who  profess  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  (literally,  from  fome- 
thing  done  afterwards),  as  an  ex  poet  facto 
law,  a  law  which  operates  upon  a  subject 
not  Uable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  was 
made. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm 
address  to  a  person,  who  has  done  another 
some  injury,  representing  the  wrong  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  demanding  redress. 

EXPRESS",  a  messenger  or  courier  sent 
to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches. 

EXPRESS'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such 
oils  as  are  procured  from  any  substance  by 
simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 

EXPRES'SION,  in  painting,  the  distinct 
and  natural  exhibition  of  character  or  of 
sentiment  in  the  characters  represented. 
The  term  expression  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  that  of  passion,  but  they  differ  in 
this,  that  expreeeion  is  a  general  term,  im- 
plying a  representation  of  an  object  agree- 
ably to  its  nature  and  character,  and  the 
use  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work; 
whereas  pa««ion,  in  painting,  denotes  a  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain 
indications  of  strong  feeling  pourtrayed  in 
the  countenance ;  so  that  every  passion  is 
an  expression,  but  not  every  expression  a 
passion. Expreeaion,  in  rhetoric,  the  elo- 
cution, diction,  or  choice  of  words  suited 

to  the  subject  and  sentiment. In  music, 

the  tone  and  manner  which  give  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments.-' — Thea- 
trical expreeaion,  is  a  distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied 
with  action  suited  to  the  sentiment 

EXPROPRIATION,  the  surrender  of  a 
claim  to  exclusive  property. 

EXPUI'TION,  in  medicine,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting. 

EXPURG'ATORT,  serving  to  purify  from 
anything  noxious  or  erroneous ;  as  the  ex- 
purgatory  index  of  the  Romanists,  which 
directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  au- 
thors contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

EXSAN'GUIOUS,  an  epithet  for  animals 
which  are  destitute  of  red  blood. 
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EXSICCATION,  the  act  of  dryinib  or 
the  eTBDoration  of  moisture. 

EXSTIP'ULATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  have  no  stiptuus. 

EXSUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
chai^  of  humours  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies,  by  sweat  or  extiUation  through  the 
pores. 

EXTANT,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
still  subsists  or  is  m  being ;  as  a  part  only 
of  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  extant. 

EXTEM'PORE,  without  prerious  study 
or  meditation ;  as  he  writes  or  speaks  extern- 
port.  Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  used  as  an  adjective 
as  an  extempore  sermon,  instead  of  an  e»- 
temporarv  or  extemporaneoue  sermon,  Ac. 

To  extemporixe  well,  requires  a  ready 

mind  well  furnished  with  knowledge. 

EXTEN'SION,  in  philosophy,  one  of  the 
common  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  that  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
universal  space. 

EXTEN'SOB,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  muscles,  from  their 
extending  or  stretching  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

EXTENT',  in  /aw,  is  used  in  a  double 
.sense;  sometimes  it  signifies  a  writ  or  com- 
mand to  the  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor ;  and  some- 
times the  act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commis- 
sioner, upon  this  writ;  but  most  commonly 
it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands. 

Extent  in  aid,  a  seizure  made  by  the 

crown,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter,  ana  prays  for  relief  against  his 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION,  the  act  of  represent- 
ing anything  less  faultv  or  criminal  than  it 
is  m  fact ;  it  is  opposea  to  aggravation. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  the  anni- 
hilation of  an  estate,  &c  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTORTION,  the  unlawful  act  of  any 
person  in  authority,  who  bv  colour  of  his 
office,  takes  monev  or  any  other  thing  when 
none  is  due.  Whenever  property  of  any 
kind  is  wrested  from  a  person  by  menace, 
duress,  violence,  authoritv,  or  by  any  illegal 
means,  it  is  extortion.  The  woixl  extort  hut 
a  verjr  wide  signification.  Conquerors  extort 
contributions  from  the  vanquished;  officers 
often  extort  illegal  fees ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack ;  promises  wnich 
men  are  unable  to  perform  are  sometimes 
extorted  by  duress,  &c 

EXTEA,  a  Latin  preposition  denoting 
beyond  or  excess ;  as  extra-work,  extra-pa^, 
&c.  It  serves  as  a  prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT,  in  literature,  some  select 
matter  or  sentence  taken  from  a  book. 

In  law,  a  draught  or  copy  of  a  writ- 

inff. In  chemistry,  the  purer  parts  of  any 

suostance  extracted  from  its  grosser  parts 
by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly  also 
by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste. Extraetite  principle,  a 

Eeculiar   principle   supposed  to  form  the 
asis  of  all  vegetable  extraett. 

EXTRAFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 


epithet  for  that  which  grows  cm  the  outside 
of  a  leaf. 

EXTBAJUDrCIAL,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings. 

EXTRASrUN'DANE,  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  worid. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII,  in  Roman  anti- 
quitv,  a  chosen  body  of  men  consisting  of  a 
third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  a  fifth 
of  the  fbot,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  forces  borrowed  frtnn  the  con- 
federate state,  with  great  policy  and  cau- 
tion ;  to  prevent  any  design  that  ther  mig^t 
possibly  entertain  against  the  natural  forces. 

EXTRAVAGANZA,  in  music,  the  Italian 
for  a  kind  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  inconerence. ^Irrcmlar  dra- 
matic pieces,  generally  of  the  burlesque 
cast,  are  also  sfunetimes  called  extrava- 


EXTRAVASATION,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  on 
the  dwra  wuiter  are  broken,  whereby  there  is 
such  a  discharoe  of  blood  as  oppresses  the 
brain,  frequently  bringing  on  vudent  pains, 
and  at  length  death  itself  unless  the  pati- 
ent is  timely  relieved. 

EXTRE'ME,  the  utmost  point,  or  fbr- 
thest  degree ;  as  the  extreme*  of  heat  and 
cold ;  the  extrewue  of  virtue  and  vice.— -In 
logic,  the  extreme  terms  of  a  sylhwism  are 
the  predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  ^  Man  is 
an  animal:  Henry  is  a  man,  therefbre  Henry 
is  an  animal ;"  the  word  animal  is  the 
greater  extreme,  Henry  the  less  extreme, 
and  man  the  medium.^— >In  mathematics, 
the  extreme*  are  the  first  and  last  terms  oi 


I  proportion. 

extr: 


'REM'ITT,  in  its  primary  sens^  sig- 
nifies the  utmost  point  or  border  of  a 
thing.  It  also  denotes  the  highest  or  far- 
thest degree ;  as  the  extremity  of  pain  or 
suffering;  or  the  Greeks  have  endured  op- 
pression in  its  utmost  extremity.  ^— In 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  extremitit*  of 
the  body,  are  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.— — 
In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animals,  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 
ber, divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower; 
in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  poste- 
rior. Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder,  the  arm, 
the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand ;  the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EXUTLS,  in  natural  history,  the  cast 

skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals. In 

geology,  the  spoils  or  organic  remains  ot 
animals  found  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  be 
deposited  there  at  the  deluge,  or  in  some 
great  convulsion  or  change  which  the  earth 
has  in  past  periods  undergone. 

EY'AS,  in  ornithology,  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nes^  not  able  to  pro- 
cure its  own  food. 

EYE,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  sight,  or 
that  part  of  the  bodv,  whereby  visible  ob- 
jecU  are  represented  to  the  mind.  The 
eye- ball  is  the  immediate  agent  in  reflract- 
ing  the  rays  of  light,  and  collecting  thea 
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into  a  point,  to  u  to  fonn  an  image  of  the 
object  firom  whicit  they^  are  reflected.  For 
this  purpose,  there  is  in  it  a  series  of  per- 
fectly transparent  parts,  which  execute  the 
Tarious  refractions,  a  nervous  pulp  on 
which  the  rays  of  light  thus  refracted  make 
an  impression  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sen- 
sorium  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  visual 
organ,  simple  when  thus  considered,  be- 
comes much  more  comnlicated  if  we  include 
all  the  apparatus  added  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  or  assistance.  The  muscles 
which  move  the  globe  in  various  directions, 
the  eye-lids,  which  cover  and  protect  in 
front,  and  the  parts  which  secrete  the  tears, 
and  convey  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  are  all  so  intimately  connected  in 
situation  and  function  with  the  i^be,  that 
the^  must  be  included  in  the  general  de- 


scription. In  speaking  of  the 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  we  may  not  impro- 
perly liken  it  to  a  natural  camera-obscura, 
provided  with  a  lens,  which,  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  forms  a  picture,  on  an  expulsion  of 
the  nerves,  called  the  retina.  When  the 
lens  is  too  convex,  the  picture  falls  short  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short-sighted : 
when  the  picture  tends  to  form  beyond  the 
nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being  suffici- 
ently convex,  then  the  person  u  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass 
is  required,  and  in  the  latter  a  convex  glass, 

as  in   aged  persons. ^The  word  eye  is 

used  in  a  vast  variety  of  senses,  both  literal 
and  figurative.— -JEye,  in  ardutecture,  is 


used  to  signify  any  round  window,  made  in 
a  pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault, 

&c. Evt  of  a  dome,  an  aperture  at  the 

top  of  a  dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  London;  it  is 

usually  covered  with  a  lantern. Ifye  <y 

the  volute,  is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or 
that  point  in  which  the  helix,  or  spiral  of 

which  it  is  formed,  commences. Eye,  in 

gardening,  signifies  a  little  bud  or  shoot, 

inserted  into  a  tree,  by  way  of  gpraft. 

Ejfe  qf  an  apple,  a  pear,  ^e.,  the  extremity 
opposite  to  the  stalk.— -£ye  qf  the  anchor, 
the  hole  wherein  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is 

put  into  the  shank. The  eye*  qf  a  ihip, 

are  the  parts  which  lie  near  the  hawse- 
holes,  particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 

ET'EROLT,  in  sjiips,  a  bar  of  iron  or 
bolt,  vrith  an  eye,  formed  to  be  driven  into 
the  deck  or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing tackle  to. 

EY'EBEIGHT,  or  EUPHRA'SIA,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  several  species. 

EY'E GLASS,  in  telescope^  the  glass 
next  the  eye :  and  where  there  are  several, 
all  except  the  object-glass  are  called  eye- 
glasses. Also,  a  glass  to  assist  defective 
vision. 

ET'E-SERVICE,  service  performed  only 
while  under  the  inspection  of  an  employer. 

EY'ESTONE,  a  small  calcareous  stone 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between 
the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. 

EY'RIE,  or  EY'RT,  the  place  where  birds 
of  prey  construct  their  nests. 


F. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
labijd  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the 
upper  teeth  on  the  under  lip,  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  emission  of  breath.  Its  kin- 
dred letter  is  v,  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  /  by  being  more  vocaL  The 
Romans  for  some  time  used  F  inverted 
thus,  J[.  for  V  consonant,  as  DI  jl  for  DIYI. 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  three  letters  invented  by  Claudius,  but 
manv  inscriptions  belonging  to  periods 
much  anterior  to  the  time  of  Claudius  ex- 
hibit this  singular  use  of  this  letter.  F,  as 
a  numeral,  with  the  Romans,  signified  40 ; 
with  a  dash  over  it,  40,000.  On  medals, 
monuments,  &c.,  F  stands  for  Fabiue,  Fu- 
rhu,  Felix,  Fauetut,  &c. — With  merchants, 
/signifies  folio  (page).  F often  stands  in 
meoical  prescriptions  and  on  documents 
for  Jlat  (let  it  ne  made  or  done).  F  also 
stands for/eHoio,  as  F.A.S.  Pratemitatia  Jn- 
tiquariorum  Soeiue,  or  Fellow  of  the  Antt 

Siuarian  Society. Fl.  is  the  abbreviation 
or  florin,  or  guilder;   and  fr.  for  franc. 

In  music,  /  over  a  line,  means /orfe; 

ff,  molfo  forte;  and  F  is  the  nominal  of  the 
fourth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
ofC. 


FA,  in  music,  one  of  the  syllables  invented 
bv  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth  note 
of  the  modem  scale,  which  rises  thus,  «(, 
re,  mi,  fa. 

FA'BIAN,  an  epithet  signifying  that  line 
of  military  tactics  which  declines  the  risk- 
ing of  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  but  seeks 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
by  countermarches,  ambuscades,  ftc.  It  is 
so  called  from  Q.  Fabius  Maximu^  the  Ro- 
man  general  opposed  to  HannibaL 

FA'BLE,  a  nctitious  narration,  or  species 
of  didactic  allegory,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  method  of  inculcating  practicable  rules 
of  worldly  prudence  or  wisdom,  by  imagi- 
nary representations  drawn  from  the  phy- 
sicsu  or  external  world.  It  consists,  pro- 
perly of  two  parts :  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, and  the  application  of  the  instruc- 
tion intended  to  be  deduced  from  it,  which 
latter  is  called  the  moral  of  the  tale,  and 
must  be  apparent  in  the  fable  itself,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  poeticaL  The  satisfaction 
which  we  derive  from  fables  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  from 
the  symbolical  representation,  but  it  lies 
deeper,  in  the  feeling  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
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terial  worlds:  and  the  fabulist,  whose  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  render  a  truth  percep- 
tible by  means  of  a  fictitious  action, 


his  characters  from  the  brute  creation. — 
Some  fables  are  founded  upon  irony ;  some 
are  pathetic;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the 
Bubume:  but,  generally  speaking,  a  fable 
should  possess  unity,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  it  may  be  easily  seen;  and  dignity,  since 
the  subject  has  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance.— We  find  that  fables  have  been  highly 
valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  i^reatest 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most  pohte  ag^s 
of  the  world.  Jotham's  fable  or  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  exUnt,  and  as  beantiftil 
as  any  that  have  been  made  since.  Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity, 
and  had  so  good  an, effect  as  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king.  We  find 
Mtoy  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece ; 
and  m  the  early  dajrs  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a  mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  although  fables 
had  their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  never  flourished  more  than  when  learn- 
ing was  at  its  greatest  height. Fable  is 

also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  and  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  s<ml  of 
a  poem.  In  this  sense  the  fable  is  defined 
to  be  a  discourse  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  manners  bv  instruction,  disguised  under 
the  allegory  of  an  action. 

FABRIC,  id  general,  denotes  the  struc- 
ture or  construction  of  anything ;  but  par- 
ticularly of  buildjugs,  as  a  church,  hall, 
house,  &c  It  is  also  applied  to  the  texture 
of  cloths,  or  stuffs ;  as  this  is  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  fabric. 

FABULOUS  AGE,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have  hap- 
pened. The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  called  also  the  keroie  age. 

FACA'DE  (pron.  faua'de),  in  architec- 
ture, the  iront  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side 
is  conspicuous,  vis.  that  which  faces  the 
street,  and  usually  contains  the  principal 
entrance,  this  has  been  denominated,  par 
eminence,  the  facade. 

FACE,  in  anatomy,  the  Aront  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  senses, 
comprising  the  forehead,  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw :  the  upper  con- 
sists of  thirteen  bones,  and  the  under  is 
fmmed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the 
fince  are  those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose, 
mouth,  and  lips.  The  human  face  is  called 
the  image  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  place 
whence  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c  of  the  soul 
are  chiefly  set  to  view.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
often  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance :  physiognomy,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree,  always  has  exist- 
ed :  but  the  great  question  is,  how  fat  we 
can  reduce  oar  experience  to  certain  rules. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  both 


physiognomists  and  phrenologists  have  caur- 
ried  their  speculations  to  an  absurd  length. 

Fate,  among  painters  and  artists,  is 

used  to  denote  a  certain  dimension  of  the 
human  body,  adapted  for  determining  the 
proportion  which  the  several  parts  should 
Dear  to  one  another:  thus  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  said  to  consist,  in 

length,  of  so  many  faeee. ^We  also  use 

the  word  face  in  spedcing  of  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  or  the  side  presented  to  the  view  of 
a  spet^tor ;  as,  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
/aee  of  the  sun ;  the /ace  of  a  stone,  &c. 

FACETS,  the  name  of  the  little  faces  or 
planes  to  be  found  in  brilliant  and  rose  dia- 
monds. 

FA'CIAL  LINE  OB  ANGLE.  These 
terms  are  used  in  describing  the  con- 
formation that  exists  in  the  bones  of  the 
face,  &C.  and  which  so  strikingly  charac- 
terises the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the/actaf  line,  discovered  by  Peter 
Camper.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  occi- 
pital cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  to  the  forehead,  then  both 
lines  will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shiq>e  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
tUs  angle  is  only  firom  4S<>  to  60*> ;  in  the 
orang-outang,  63° ;  in  the  skull  of  a  negro, 
about  70<»;  in  a  European,  from  75o  to  86°. 
In  Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90°:  In  thr  sutues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100°. 

FA'CIES  HIFFOCBATICA.  in  medi- 
cine,  that  death-like  apipearance  which  con- 
sists in  the  nostrils  being  sharp,  the  eyes 
hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.  It  is  so 
called  from  Hippocratei^  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics. 

FAC-SIM'ILE,  an  imiUtion  of  an  ori- 
ginal in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The 
object  of  fiac-similes  is  various ;  but  in  all 
cases  their  perfect  accuracy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

FACTION,  a  party  in  political  society, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition 
to  the  prince,  ^vemment,  or  state;  usually 
appliea  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  majority.  Rome  was  almost  always  dis- 
turbed by  fiftctions ;  and  the  best  interests 
of  Britain  are  at  this  hour  woefully  neg- 
lected, owing  to  the  continual  ferment  into 
which  the  country  is  thrown  by  different 
fiustions. 

FACTITIOUS,  in  chemistry,  &c.,  any 
epithets  for  what  is  made  by  art,  in  dis- 
tinction fVom  what  is  produced  by  nature; 
aA,faetitioua  cinnabar ;  faetitioue  air. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  oor- 
respondent  residing  in  some  remote  part, 
commissioned  by  merchanU  to  buy  or  sell 
goods  on  their  account,  to  negoeiate  bills 
of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business 
for  them.    It  is  universally  held  in  eourta 
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of  law  and  eqtuty,  that  the  principal  is  held 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  provided 
that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  be  conform- 
able to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of 
dealing;  but  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his 
rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  expressly  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate a  sub-agent.  [For  more  special  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject,  see  the 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94.] Factor,  in  arith- 
metic, a  name  g^ven  to  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  because  they  constitute  the 
product:  thus  4  and  5  are  the  factors  of 
20.  Also  an  alg^ebraic  term,  answering  to  the 

dirisor    in   arithmetic. Establishments 

for  trade,  in  foreign  parts  of  the  worid,  are 

called/aet«rt«a. ^The  word/ac<ory  is  now 

also  used  fbr  a  manufactory  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

FACTORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per- 
centage given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
and  manuftcturers,  ftc.  who  employ  them ; 
and  which  is  usually  fixed  by  special  agree- 
ment between  the  merchant  and  factor. 

FACUL^,  in  astronomy,  a  name  giveu 
to  certain  bright  spots  in  the  sun. 

FACULTY,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
I>owers  or  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
riz.  understanding,  will,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, &c. If  it  be  a  power  exerted  by  the 

body  alone,  it  is  called  a  corporeal  or  ani- 
mal faculty ;  if  it  belong  to  the  mind,  it  ia 
called  a  rational  faculty.  And  it  may  fur- 
ther be  distinguished  mto  the  ruitural  &• 
cnlty,  or  that  by  which  the  body  is  nourish- 
ed; and  the  vitaly  or  that  by  which  life  is 

preserved,  &c. Faculty,  a  term  applied 

to  the  different  members  or  departmenU  of 
an  university,  dirided  according  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most  uni- 
versities  there  are  four  feculties;  of  arts, 
including  humanity  and  philosophy;  of 
theology;  of  physic;  and  of  ciril  law.  The 
degrees  in  the  several  fiiculties  of  our  uni- 
versities are  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and 

doctor. Faculty,   in   law,  a   pririlege 

granted  to  a  person,  by  favour  and  indul- 
gence, of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do.— — 
Faculty  cf  Advoeatn,  a  term  applied  to  the 
college  or  society  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
who  plead  in  all  actions  before  the  court  of 
session,  justiciary  and  exchequer. 

FiG'CES,  in  chemistry,  dregs,  impurities, 
or  sediment,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
after  distillation,  fermentation,  ftc. 

FAGA'BA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  4  Tetandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs. 

FAGCXNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  10  Decandritt,  order  1  Monogynia. 
The  spedes  are  perennials. 

FA'GUS,  in  botany,  the  beech-tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monceeia  order  of  the  polyan- 
aria  class.  It  contains  three  species:  of 
whiclMhe  beech-tree  rises  to  the  hdght  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  in  stateUuess  and  gran- 
deur of  outline  vies  with  the  oak.  Its 
leaves  are  oval  and  serrated;  its  flowers 
are  produced  in  globular  catkins,  and  are 
suc<^eded  by  angular  friiit,  called  nuut, 
which,  like  acorns,  serves  as  food  for  swine. 


Its  bark  has  a  peculiar  silvery  appearance, 
which,  added  to  the  gracefulness  of  its 
growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders it  a  beautiful  object  in  forest  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and 
fbr  chairs.  The  chesnut-tree,  another  spe- 
des, often  grows  to  a  vast  sise,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  It  is  now  used  for  liquor  casks 
and  other  purposes ;  and  its  fruit  ia  valu- 
able for  swme  and  deer. 

FAH'LERZ,  in  mineralogy,  grav  copper 
ore;  sometimes  called  tetrahedral  copper 
pyrite. 

FAH'LUNITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
spedes  of  octahedral  corundum. 

FAIENCE,  or  Imitation  FoKcaT.Aiir, 
a  kind  of  potterjr,  superior  to  the  common 
sorts  in  its  g^ing,  oeauty  of  form,  and 
riehness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
firom  the  town  of  Faensa,  in  Bomaena, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  16th  century;  and  some  pieces  were 
painted  by  the  t^t  artists  of  the  period, 
which  are  high^  valued  as  monuments  of 
early  art. 

FAINTS,  (in  the  distillation  of  whiskey) 
the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 
firom  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken 
away.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated vrith  fetid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unwholesome. 

FAIR,  a  kind  of  market,  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  granted  to  a  town,  by  priri- 
lege, for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
proriding  of  such  thin^  as  the  place  stands 
in  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that 
persons  shall  be  free  firom  being  arrested  in 
It  for  any  other  debt  contracted  than  what 
was  contracted  in  the  same;  or,  at  least, 
promised  to  be  paid  there.  The  most  im- 
portant fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Ldpsic 
feirs,  where  books  form  so  important  a 
branch  of  its  commerce.  But  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  can  thev  have  the  import- 
ance they  formerly  had,  because  the  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  a 
country  has  become  so  easy,  that  merchan- 
dize may  now  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  the  places  where  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
general  observation,  that  many  fairs  are 
held  on  church  holidays;  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for :  Gregory  the  Grei^  in  order  to 
render  popular  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saints  of  churches,  encouraged  the  people, 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  erect  booths 
of  branches  about  the  church,  and  to  feast 
therein,  and  amuse  themsdves  with  inno- 
cent pastimes.  This  custom  was  introduced 
into  England  firom  the  continent,  and  must 
have  been  equally  familiar  to  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  bdng  observed  among  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  those  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  seventh.  As  the  people  resorted  m 
crov»ds  to  the  festival,  a  considerable  pro- 
vision would  be  naturally  required  for  tneir 
entertainment.  The  prospect  of  interest 
inrited  the  little  traders  of  the  country  to 
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come  with  their  wares ;  thns,  among  the 
manv  pavilions  for  hospitality  in  the  neigh- 
bonrbood  of  the  church,  various  booths 
were  erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
Basil  expressly  mentions  the  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  traders  at  these  festivals  m 
Asia ;  and  Gre^ry  notes  the  same  custom 
to  be  common  m  Europe.  And,  as  the  fes« 
tival  was  observed  on  a /ma,  or  holy-day, 
it  as  naturally  assumed  to  itself  and  as  na> 
turally  communicated  to  the  mart,  the  ap- 

S illation  ot/erut,  or /air.  [By  the  act  3 
CO.  IV.  c.  55,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  all  fairs 
held  within  ten  miles  of  Temple-bar,  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  all  kinds  shall 
cease  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  not 
recommence, before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  a  penalty  of  40«.  to  be  paid  by 
any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  house, 
shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  &c.] 

FAI'RT,  an  imaginary  spirit  or  being. 
Fairies  were  supposed  to  assume  a  human 
form,  though  they  were  of  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  disting^shed  by  a  va- 
riety of  fantastical  actions,  good  or  bad, 
but  never  failing  to  exercise  a  magic  power 
over  mortals.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a  poetical 
mytnology  in  the  place  of  natural  causes. 
The  native  land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is 
Arabia,  fh)m  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Troubadours.  The  Euro- 
pean name  /airy  comes  from  /atum,  fate. 
The  Italians  still  call  a  fairy,  /ata ;  and 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Italian^  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
bians, had  stories  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
fairies.  After  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  romances  of  Europe,  the  notion  of 
fguries  quickly  spread ;  and  the  tales  of  their 
doings  were  so  fixed  in  the  popular  belief 
that  they  were  continually  seen  in  ruined 
castles,  or  gamboling  in  the  forests  by 
moon%ht,  &c.,  so  that  they  did  not  appear 
at  all  extraordinary  or  unnatural  when 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  Shakspeare. 
For  a  long  time  /airy  talet  were  fashion- 
able ;  but  they  multiplied  so  fast,  and  oc- 
cupied so  much  space  in  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  that  satiety  produced 
disgust,  and  they  were  at  length  irrevocably 
consigned  to  the  nursery.-^— Fairy  qf  tke 
mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts 
mad  chambers,  always  employed,  yet  effect- 
ing nothing. —— Fairy  rit^f  or  circle,  a 
phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  fields, 
consistint^  of  a  round  bare  path  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  these  rings  are  the  effect  of 
lightning;  but  a  more  rational  theorv 
ascribes  them  to  a  kind  of  fungus  whicn 
Krows  in  a  circle  from  the  centre  outwards, 
destroying  the  grass  as  it  extends,  while 
the  interior  of  the  circle  is  enriched  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  the  ftxngL 

FAFBY-STONE,  the  fossU  echinite, 
abundant  in  chalk-i>its. 

FAITH,  in  dirinity  and  philosophy,  the 
firm  belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  testi- 


mony of  the  ];>erson  who  reveals  them.  The 
grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  that  the 
things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  though 
they  may  be  above  natural  reason ;  that  the 
revealer  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
he  reveals ;  that  he  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  deceiving  us.  "Where  these  criterions  are 
found,  no  reasonable  i>er8on  will  deny  his 
assent.  Whatever  propositions,  therdbre, 
are  beyond  reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of 
faith. Justifying,  or  saving /aith,  signi- 
fies perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Crospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion. — -  Public  /aitk,  is  represented  on 
medals  sometimes  with  a  basket  of  fruit  in 
one  hand,  and  s<Bne  ears  of  com  in  the 
other;  and  sometimes  holdine  a  turtle- 
dove. But  the  most  usual  symbol,  is  with 
her  two  hands  joined  together. 

FA'KIB,  or  FA'QUIB,  a  devotee,  or 
Indian  monk.  The  fokirs  are  a  land  of 
fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from 
the  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the 
veneration  of  the  worid  by  their  absurd  and 
cruel  penances,  outdoing  even  the  mortifi- 
cations and  severities  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  and  knives ;  others  ne- 
ver lie  down  ;  and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  posture.  There  Is  also  another 
kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  practise  such 
severities,  but  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
go  from  village  to  village,  prophesying  and 
tellinff  fortunes. 

FALCA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  is  when 
the  horse  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FAL'CATED,  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle:  thus,  the  moon  is 
said  to  he/aleated  when  she  appears  homed, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle. 

FAL'CHION,  a  kind  of  sword  turned  up 
somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FAL'CIFORM  PROCESS,  in  anatomy, 
a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of 
a  /alx,  or  sickle,  that  separates  the  two 
heminiheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCINEL'LUS,  in  omithologr,  a  bird 
supposed  to  be  of  the  heron  kind,  with  a 
long  crooked  bill ;  called  by  some  the  black 
heron.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  pi- 
geon, and  is  of  a  greenish  cofour,  variegated 
«ith  purple. 

FAL'CO,  in  omithology,  a  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  Aeetpitres,  which  have 
three  toes  always  before,  and  only  one  be- 
hind. This  genus  comprehends  the  ea^le, 
osprey,  hawk,  gyr-falcon,  buzsard,  kite, 
kestru,  &c  For  the  most  part  they  are 
rapacious  tribes,  and  feed  on  putrefied 
carcases ;  yet  seldom,  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  attack  liring 
animals.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  witt^reat 
speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in 
its  lower  regions ;  have  an  exc^uisite  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  very  quick-sighted,  they 
are  not  gregparious,  but  generally  build  their 
nests  in  clefts  of  impending  rocks. 

FAL'CON,  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  th« 
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hawk,  about  the  dse  of  a  raven,  and  capable 
o{  being  trained  for  sport,  in  which  it  was 
fimnerly  much  employed.  It  is  atnally  re- 
preiented  in  ooati  of  arms  with  bells  on  its 
legs,  and  alao  decorated  with  a  hood,  vin^ 
rings,  ftc 

FAL'CONET,  a  small  cannon,  or  piece 
of  ordnance. 

FAL'CONBT,  the  art  of  traimw  aU  kinds 
of  hawks,  bat  more  especially  the  larger 
sort,  called  the  gentle  talcon,  to  the  exer- 
cise or  sport  of  hawking.  This  sport  was 
mach  practised  in  Enrope  and  Asia  in  the 
chivalric  i^es,  and  continued  in  favour  till 
the  17th  century;  but  the  invention  of  fire> 
arms  gradually  superseded  it.  In  France, 
En^and,  and  Germany,  fiidconry  was  at  one 
time  in  such  hi|h  esteem,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  grand 
falconer  received  an  annual  revenue  of  4000 
livres ;  had  under  him  fiAeen  noblemen 
and  fifty  falconers ;  and  eiyoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hawking  through  the  whole  kingdom 
at  pleasure.  The  whole  establishment,  which 
cost  annually  about  40,000  livres,  attended 
the  Un^  wherever  he  went,  and  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the 
sport  were  loaded  with  royal  favours.  In 
England,  fidconry  was  also  in  high  esteem, 
and  there  is  to  this  dayanhereditary  grand 
folconer  (the  duke  of  St.  Alban's),  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  offioe,  presents  the  king,  or 
queen  regnant,  with  a  cast  of  fidcons  on 
the  day  of  the  coronation.  A  similar  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the  representative  of 
the  Stanley  fiunily  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
our  old  books  on  the  art  of  hawking,  it  is 
quite  laughable  to  see  what  minute  di- 
rections are  riven  for  training  and  attend- 
ing to  the  falcon;  and  were  the  subject 
worthv  of  the  space  it  would  occupy,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  copy  some  of  them. 
In  Persia,  folcons  not  only  attack  all  kinds 
of  birds,  but  even  gazelles.  They  are 
taught  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  neads 
of  these  creatures,  and  to  peck  at  their 
eyes,  which  chedu  them  until  the  hounds 
come  u^.  In  this  way  wolves  were  formerly 
bunted  in  Europe.  After  a  long  course  of 
training,  so  as  to  increase  their  natural 
courage  and  ferocity,  they  were  taken  into 
the  field,  capped  or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no 
object  but  their  game ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
dogs  stopped  or  sprung  it,  the  falcon  was 
unhooded,  and  tossed  into  the  air  after  his 

FALITAGE,  a  privflege  which  certain 
lords  andentlv  reserved  to  themselves  of 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure 
them. 

FALLING  STAB,  in  meteorology,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  fi^equently  seen,  and  «mich 
has  been  usually  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  electric  fluid.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  how* 
ever,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution, gave  many  reasons  against  this 
opinion,  and  conceived  that  they  are  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  falling  stones ;  remarking, 
that  when  their  appearance  is  frequent,  they 
have  all  the  same  direction.  This  pheno- 
has  recently  attracted  an  unusual  de- 


gree of  attention,  and  given  rise  to  many  com- 
munications from  scientific  men  indifferent 
parts  of  the  world ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  give,  at  some  length, 
such  observations  on  them  as  appear  to 
convey  a  fiuniliar  and  pleasing  description 
of  them.  We  must  at  the  same  time  pre- 
mise that  the  observations  made  have  led 
to  different  conclusions,  and  that  no  well- 
established  theory  has  sprang  from  them. 
After  noticing  their  periodical  return  for  se- 
veral years  on  the  ni|rhts  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  which  had  also  been  si- 
multaneously observed  fW>m  various  distant 
poinU  of  the  earth ;  Dr.  Olberscame  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  are  heavenly  bodies  of 
inconsiderable  dimensions,  but  which  in 
common  with  all  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
have  a  regular  motion.  And  it  is  inferred  that 
the  remarkable  and  vttj  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  those  small  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun,  which  form  the  fire-balls  and  shoot- 
ing-stars of  our  planetary  system,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  and  neariy  simi- 
lar nature  of  all  the  meteoric  stones  which 
fall  from  time  to  time  (taking  into  conside- 
ration both  their  external  characters,  and 
also  their  chemical  composition),  seem  to 
indicate,  not  only  that  they  have  one  com- 
mon origin,  but  also  that  it  was  one  com- 
mon cause  which  has  thus  hurled  them  into 
space.  But,  in  refierence  to  this  theory,  it  has 
very  naturally  been  asked,  how  is  it  that  they 
become  ignited?  and  how  is  it  that  in  the 
extremely  rare  medium  in  which  they  move, 
thev  continue  ^lo^-ing,  or  indeed,  burning 
with  such  brilliancy  ?— We  now  come  to  a 
description  of  the  falling  stars  or  asteroids, 
observed  Nov.  12. 1888,  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Woods, 
who  stationed  himself  at  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  pheno- 
menon: In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the 
sun  sank  below  the  borison,  so  as  to  predi- 
cate a  clear  night,  there  being  a  rich  pro  • 
fusion  of  red,  oranee,  and  rosy-coloured 
lines.  From  12  o'dock  (midnight,  12th) 
till  2fi  minutes  past  8  on  the  13th,  nine  me- 
teors fell,  erossur  the  Milky  Way  at  angles 
of  from  70  to  80  degrees ;  six  were  vrithout 
trains,  and  three  with  trains.  At  35  minutes 
past  3,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  heavens ;  from  E.N  E. 
to  N.,  meteors  fell  like  a  shower  of  bomb- 
shells in  a  bombardment,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  defy  every  attempt  to  vratch 
their  particular  direction  and  course  among 
the  stars,  or  to  ascertain  their  number.  The 
whole  visible  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
the  light  such  a  prodigious  number  of  me- 
teors diffiised  in  their  descent  towards  the 
earth,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent sight  cannot  possibly  be  conceived. 
At  65  minutes  past  3  the  '  shower'  ceased, 
and  after  4  o'clock  all  traces  of  meteors 
were  xone ;  the  stars  however,  shone  with- 
out diminution  in  number  or  brightness, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear. 
We  see  by  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Offi- 
cial Gazette,  that  a  similar  observation  was 
made  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  by  M. 
Karl  Von  Littrow,  who  says, "  On  the  11th  of 
November,  during  five  hours  after  six  in  the 
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ereniiiK,  the  sky  being  clear,  we  counted 
about  twenty  falling  stara  in  an  hour,  so 
that  the  phenomenon  was  increasing.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  the  sky  being  quite 
cloudy,  no  observation  of  the  kind  could  be 
made.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  sky 
suddenly  cleared  up  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  remained  perfectlv  serene 
till  day-break.  During  these  six  nours  we 
noted  1002  falling  stars,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  was  of  the  first  magnitude, 
with  a  long  horn  of  light,  and  casting  much 
shade,  like  the  moon.  The  phenomenon 
decidedly  increased  firom  the  beginning  of 
the  observation  till  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point."— —That  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  decreased,  is  evident  from 
the  following  account  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  journals  during  August,  1839: 
"  Letters  from  various  parts  of  France  in- 
form  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 

Ehenomenou  exhibited  itself  with  more  or 
!ss  splendour  on  the  nights  of  the  9th  to 
the  nth  of  Aug^t.  Everywhere  the  same 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west has  been  remarked.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  shooting  stars  which 
on  other  days  scarcely  exceed  eight  in  an 
hour,  amounts  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  in  the  same  la^se  of  time. 
The  height  at  which  they  are  is  consider- 
able ;  calculations  combined  with  observa- 
tion carrying  it  sometimes  to  sixty  leagues ; 
as  for  their  rapidity  it  is  between  eight  and 
twenty-two  leagues  per  second.  Several  of 
those  fine  meteors,  after  kindling  in  their 
fall,  re-ascended  as  if  they  had  been  driven 

back  by  a  fiuid  of  a  certain  density." 

Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  pven  to 
this  article  undue  space,  considering  our 
limits,  there  is  sometning  so  graphic  in  the 
following  account,  which  we  copy  from  a 
newspaper  dated  Sept.  8, 1839,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers : — "  Between  me  hours  of  ten 
on  Tuesday  night  and  three  on  Wednesday 
moining,  in  the  heavens  was  observed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
extraordinary  phenomena  the  falling  stars 
and  northern  lights  ever  witnessed  for 
many  years  past.  The  first  indication  of 
the  latter  phenomenon  was  at  about  ten 
minutes  before  ten,  when  a  liffht  erimson^ 
apparently  vapour,  rose  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and 
by  ten  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past,  the  whole, 
from  east  to  west,  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
light.  It  had  a  most  alarming  appear- 
ance, and  was  exactlylike  that  occasioned 
by  a  terrific  fire.  The  light  varied  con- 
nderably ;  at  one  time  it  seemed.to  fall,  and 
directly  after  rose  vrith  intense  brightness. 
There  were  to  be  seen  minrled  with  it 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  every  beholder  seemed  convinced 
that  it  was  "  a  tremendous  conflagration." 
The  consternation  in  the  metropolis  was 
very  great,  thousands  of  persons  were  run- 
ning ih  the  direction  of  the  supposed  awful 


catastrophe.  The  engines  belon^g  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  stations  in  Baker-street,  Far- 
ringdon-strcet,  Watling-street,  Waterloo- 
rou,  and  likewise  those  belonging  to  the 
West  of  En/cland  station — in  fact,  every 
fire-engine  in  London  was  horseid,  and 
galloped  after  the  supposed  "  scene  of  de- 
struction," with  more  than  ordinary  energy, 
followed  b]i  carriages,  horsemen,  and  vast 
mobs.  Some  of  the  engines  proceeded  as 
far  as  Highgate  and  HoUoway  before  the 
error  was  discovered.  These  i^pearances 
lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  to- 
wards morning  the  spectacle  became  one 
of  more  grandeur.  At  two  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  phenomenon  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  describe.  The  whole  of  London  was 
illuminated  as  light  as  noon  day,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear.  The 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  time  mentioned, 
although  unclouded,  was  very  dark,  but  the 
stars,  which  were  innumerable,  shone  beau- 
tifully. The  opposite  side  of  the  heavens 
presented  a  singular,  but  mi^ificent  con- 
trast ;  it  was  clear  to  the  extreme,  and  the 
light  was  very  vivid;  there  was  a  continual 
succession  of  meteors,  which  varied  in 
splendour.  They  apparently  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens,  and  spread  till  they 
seemed  to  burst ;  the  effect  was  electrical 
myriads  of  small  stars  shot  out  over  the 
horizon,  and  darted  with  that  swiftness 
towards  the  earth  that  the  eye  scarcely 
could  follow  the  track;  they  seemed  to 
burst  also,  and  throw  a  dark  crimson 
vapour  over  the  entire  hemisphere.  The 
colours  were  the  most  magnificent  that 
ever  were  seen.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  spectacle  changed  to  darkness,  which 
on  dispersing,  displayed  a  luminous  rain- 
bow in  the  senith  of  the  heavens  and  round 
the  ridge  of  darkness  that  overhung  the 
southern  i>ortion  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  columns  of  silvery  light  radiated 
from  it ;  they  increased  wonderfully,  inter- 
mingled amongst  crimson  vapour,  which 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  when  at  the 
full  height  the  spectacle  was  beyond  all 
imagination.  Stars  were  darting  about  in 
all  directions,  and  continued  until  four 
o'clock,  when  all  died  away.  During  the 
time  that  they  lasted  a  great  many  persons 
assembled  on  the  bridges  across  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  had  a  commanding  view 
of  the  heavens,  and  watched  the  p>ogress  of 
the  phenomenon  attentively." 
FALLING  SICKNESS.   [See  En- 

X.XPST.1 

FALLD'PIAN  TUBES,  in  anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arising  in  the  womb  of  a 
tortuous  fig^ure,  but  approaching  to  a  conic 
form,  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  each 
side.  They  received  their  name  ttom  Ga- 
briel Fallopius,  a  celebrated  Italian  anato- 
mist and  physician  of  the  16th  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  ascertained  their 
use  and  office  in  the  process  of  ddnfieption. 

FAL'LACY,  a  logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophism. 

FAL'LOW,  a  term  applied  to  land  which 
is  left  uncultivated  for  one  or  more  years. 
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with  a  view  to  exterminate  weeds,  and  to 
enable  it  to  fix  those  atmospherical  ele- 
ments  which  promote  vegetable  growth, 
and  which  are  exhausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  the  same  kind.  As  a  succession  of  the 
same  crops  tends  to  impoverish  the  soil,  a 
rotation  of  different  crops  is  necessary. 
Potatoes  and  grain  are  exhausting;  but 
after  them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares, 
tnmips,  &c. 

FAL'LOW  DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cerw* 
dmtna  of  Linncus,  having  horns  branched, 
recurved,  and  compressed.  This  animal 
usually  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  En- 
glish parks. 

FALSE,  contniry  to  the  truth  or  fkct : 
the  word  is  applicable  to  any  subject  ph^- 
dcsl  or  moral. Falte,  in  music,  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  theorists  to  certain  chords, 
becaoae  the^  do  not  contain  all  the  inter- 
vals appertaming  to  those  chords  in  their 
perfect  state.  Those  intonations  of  the 
voice  which  do  not  tmly  express  the  in- 
tended intervals  are  also  called,  falte,  as 

well  as  all  iU-adjusted  combinations. 

FalM,  an  epithet  used  also  in  law,  as  falte 
innnitonment,  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 
man  without  lawfiil  cause. In  mineral- 
ogy, as  faUe  diamond,  a  diamond  counter- 
feited with  glass.— —It  is  also  a  word  much 
used  in  military  affairs ;  as,  a  falte  alarm,  a 
falte  attack,  &c.—^FtUte  flower,  in  botany, 
a  flower  which  does  not  seem  to  produce 
any  frait.—— Falte  rw^f,  in  carpentrv,  that 
part  of  a  house  which  is  between  the  roof 
and  the  covering. 

FALSETTO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term, 
denoting  that  species  of  voice  in  a  man,  the 
compass  of  which  lies  above  his  natural 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  artificial  con- 
straint.   - 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  demons,  or  evil 
spirits,  supposed  to  be  continually  within 
call  and  at  the  service  of  their  masters, 
sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape;  some- 
times compelled  by  magical  skill,  and  some- 
times doing  voluntary  service.  In  Eastern 
stories,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
mention  of  magic  gems,  rings,  ftc,  to  which 
are  attached  genii,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  but  in  modem  Christian  Eu> 
Tope,  the  notion  of  familiart  has  always 
been  restricted  to  evil  spirits. 

FAM'ILT,  the  collective  body  of  persona 
who  live  in  one  house,  under  one  head. 
Also  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a  person : 
thus  the  Israelites  were  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham;  and  the  descendants 
of  Reuben,  of  Manasseh,  &c.  were  called 
familiet. — ^-^Familif,  in  natural  history,  any 
wder  of  animals,  or  other  natural  produc- 
tion allied  to  each  other  by  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics.— —-FomtZy  qf  eurvet,  in 
mathematics,  a  congeries  of  several  kinds  of 
curves,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same 
equation,  but  in  a  diffSerent  manner,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  orders. 

FANATIC,  one  who  indulges  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion,  and  some- 
times exhibits  strange  motions  and  pos- 
tures, and  vehement  vociferation  in  reli- 
gunxM  worship. The  ancients  called  those 


fanatiei  who  passed  their  time  in  temples 
CfanaJ,  and  bem^  often  seised  vrith  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  antic  gestures.  Pru- 
dentius  represents  them  as  cutting  and 
slashing  their  arms  virith  knives:  shaking 
the  head  was  also  common  among  the /ana- 


fid;  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  diffe- 
rent religious  sects  who,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  souj^t  notoriety  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  actions  and  by 
pretending  to  inspiration. 

FANDAN'GO,  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
which  proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and 
uniform  to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  parties  of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  it 
even  then  customary  to  dance  it  with  those 
voluptuous  looks  and  attitudes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  true  fiandango.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero, 
the  motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow 
and  sedate,  but  grow  rather  more  lively 
towards  the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time 
is  beat  by  castanets. 

FANFARE  (French),  a  short,  lively,  loud, 
and  warlike  niece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  ana  kettle-drums.  Also,  small, 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns, 
in  the  chase.  From  its  meaning  is  derived 
fanfaron,  a  boaster,  and /a  Varoiuufo,  boast- 
iug. 

FAN'-PALM,  in  botany,  the  Corypka  «m- 
braculifera,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
trees,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
the  East-Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of 
enormous  leaves,  which  separate  near  the 
outer  margin  into  numerous  leaflets,  and 
are  usually  18  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  14  broad;  a  single  one  being 
sufficient  to  protect  16  or  SO  men  from  the 
rain.  When  this  palm  (sometimes  called 
the  talipot-tree,  or  the  great  fan-palm)  has 
reached  the  age  of  85  or  40  years,  it  flowers 
— a  long,  conical,  scaly  spaoix  rising  to  the 
height  of  30  fieet  from  the  midst  of  the 
crovm  of  leaves,  and  separating  into  single 
alternate  branches,  which,  at  the  base,  ex- 
tend laterally  sometimes  30  feet,  the  whole 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  present- 
mg  a  most  beautiAil  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  14 
months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon 
perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  for  cover- 
ing their  houses;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  is  of  neat  use  in  times  of  scarcity. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  music,  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  a  species  of  composition,  sup- 
posed to  be  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
imi^nation ;  and  in  which  the  composer  is 
allowed  to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas,  un- 
confined  by  the  rules  ofthe  science.  Some 
limit  the  term  to  mere  extemporaneous 
effusions,  which  are  transitive  and  evanes- 
cent: differing  from  the  eapricio  in  this, 
that  though  the  latter  is  wild,  it  is  the  re- 
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salt  of  premeditatioii,  and  becomes  penuR- 
nent ;  whereas  the  /anta$ia  when  finished, 
no  longer  exists. 

FARCE,  a  dramatic  piece  or  entertain- 
ment of  low  comic  character.  It  was  origi  • 
nally  a  droll,  or  petty  shew  exhibited  oy 
mountebanks  and  their  buffoons  in  the 
open  streets,  to  gather  the  people  together. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  removed  from 
the  street  to  the  theatre;  and  instead  of 
being  performed  by  merrr-andrews  to 
amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted  oy  comedians, 
and  become  the  entertainment  of  a  polite 
audience.  As  the  aim  of  a  farce  is  to  pro- 
mote mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not  refined,  nor 
is  there  any  opportunity  lost  to  excite 
laughter,  however  wild  or  extravagant  the 
plot,  or  however  ridiculous  the  characters. 

FARE,  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
person  in  any  vehicle^  either  by  lana  or  by 
water. 

FARI'NA,  in  natural  history,  signifies 
literally  meal  or  flour ;  but  is  also  applied 
to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  grain,  l>efore  as  well  as 
after  it  has  been  ground. 

FARI'NA  PffiCUN'DANS,  among  bota- 
nists,  the  impregnating  mealw  dust  on  the 
apices  or  antnera  of  flowers,  which,  being 
received  into  the  pistil  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  fiecundates  the  rudiments  of  the 
seeds  in  the  ovary,  which  otherwise  would 
decay  and  come  to  nothing.  The  manner 
of  obtaining  the  farina  of  plants  for  micros* 
copical  observation  is  this :  gather  the 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  sun- shiny  dav, 
when  the  dew  is  perfectly  off,  then  gently 
shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brush  it  off 
with  a  soft  hair-pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper;  then  take  a  single  talc  of 
isinglass  between  the  nippers,  and,  breath- 
ing on  it,  apply  it  insUntlyto  the  farina, 
and  the  mouture  of  the  breath  will  make 
that  light  powder  stick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  is  found  adhering  to  the  talc, 
blow  a  little  of  it  off;  and  if  there  is  too 
little,  breathe  upon  it  again,  and  take  up 
more.  When  this  is  done,  put  the  talc  into 
the  hole  of  a  slider,  and  applying  it  to  the 
microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains 
are  laid  as  you  desire,  and  if  they  are,  cover 
them  up  with  another  talc,  and  fix  the 
ring,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  talcs 
do  not  press  upon  the  farina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  form. 

FARM,  a  large  portion  of  land,  employed 
in  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  on 
lease  at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  He  who  holds 
a  farm  and  is  a  tenant  or  lessee  thereof,  is 

a/armir. "  To/armt"  in  a  general  sense, 

is  to  hire  at  a  fixed  rent  any  post,  situation, 
or  property,  from  which  burger  but  unfixed 
profits  may  be  obtained ;  thus,  one  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  yearly  sum,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  the  tolls  at  a  turnpike,  is  said 
to/arm  the  turnpike. 

FARRIERY,  the  art  of  preventing,  or 
curing  the  diseases  of  horses.  This  is  now 
called  the  veteritiar^  art ;  and  the  smith 
whose  business  it  is  to  shoe  horses  is  deno- 
minated a  farrier.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by 
som^  that  they  were  originally  called  /er- 


ri«r$,  firom  their  working  in  iron,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  word  farrier,  which,  as  they 
also  undertook  the  mana^iement  and  cure  of 
horses,  designated  their  joint  trade. 

FAS'CES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  bundles 
of  rods  with  an  axe  in  the  centre  of  each 
bundle  carried  before  the  consuls  as  a  badge 
of  their  oflSce.  The  use  of  the  fasces  was 
Introduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin  as  a  mark 
of  sovereign  authority :  in  after  times  they 
were  borne  before  the  consuls,  but  by  turns 
only,  each  baring  his  d».  These  latter  had 
twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so  many  lictors. 

FAS'CIA,  in  architecture,  any  flat  mem- 
ber baring  a  considerable  breadth  and  but 
a  small  pnyecture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 
trave, larmier,  &c.— — In  anatomy,  the  name 
of  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  muscles 
which  binds  parts  together. 

FASCIA'IilS,  in  anatomv,  an  epithet  for 
a  muscle  which  moves  the  leg. 

FASCICULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  root  of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs 
collected  in  bundles,  as  in  Poeonia. 

FASCIC'ULITE,  in  mineralogj,a  variety 
of  fibrous  homblend,  of  a  fascicular  struc- 
ture. 

FASCICULUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
handful,  <m-  according  to  some,  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb. ^In  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  several  upright  approxi- 
mating flowers  are  collected  together. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  supposed  to  operate  by  the 
influence  of  the  eye.  A  bekef  in  fascina- 
tion appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
Erevalent  in  most  ages-  and  countries.  It 
as  been  till  very  recently,  and  in  some  re- 
mote districts  is  even  yet,  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  islands,  where  the  fear 
of  the  eril  eye  has  led  to  various  precautions 
against  its  influence ;  and  in  Turkey,  when 
a  child  is  bom,  it  is  immediately  laid  in  the 
cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  while  the 
most  absurd  ceremonies  are  used  to  protect 
it  from  the  noxious  fascination  of  stmie  invi- 
sible demon.  Nay,  the  evil  eye  is  there 
feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  affect 
persons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  pro^erity, 
may  be  the  objects  of  envy. 

FAS'CINES,  in  fortification,  small 
branches,  or  barins  bound  up  in  bundles, 
which  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  filling 
up  the  moat,  binding;  the  ramparts  where 
the  earth  is  bad,  making  parapets,  &c 

FAS'CIOLA,  in  entomology,  the  Gourd 
Worm,  or  Fluke :  a  kind  of  flat  worm  often 
found  in  the  intestines  of  animals. 

FASHION-PIECES,  in  ships,  the  hind- 
most timbers  which  terminate  the  breadth, 
and  form  the  shape  o(  the  stem. 

FAS'SAITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
au|nte,  found  in  Fassa,  in  the  TyroL 

FAS'TI,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  Bo- 
man  calendar,  in  which  were  set  down  all 
days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  cercmo 
nie^  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  other 
public  concerns  throughout  the  year. 

FASTS,  occasional  abstinence  flrom  food, 
on  days  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be 
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observed  in  £uting  and  hnmiliation.  8o< 
lemn  fiKsts  have  been  observed  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  especially  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing and  affliction.  Among  the  Jews,  besides 
their  stated  fast  day^  they  were  occasion- 
ally  enjoined  in  the  time  of  any  public  ca- 
lamity. ThCT  were  observed  upon  the  se- 
cond and  fifth  days  of  the  weeiC  beginning 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  contiumng  till 
midnight  on  the  following  day.  On  these 
occasions  they  always  wore  aeukcloth  next 
their  skins,  rent  their  clothes,  which  >rere 
of  coarse  white  stuff;  sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads;  went  barefoot;  and  neither 
washed  their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bo- 
dies as  usual.  They  thronged  the  temple, 
made  long  and  mournful  prayers,  and  had 
every  external  appearance  of  humiliation 
and  dejection.  In  order  to  complete  their 
abstinence,  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in 
water,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning,  except 
they  chose  some  bitter  herbs  and  nulse. 
Our  Saviour,  by  condemning  some  abuses 
committed  in  fasting,  plainly  intimates  that 
it  is  a  duty,  though  he  does  not  enjoin  it. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  matter, 
secretnl  from  the  blood,  and  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  adipose  cells.  Its  uses  are, 
1.  to  serve  asaldndof  coverineto  the  body, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  cold  and  other 
injuries ;  2.  to  defend  the  more  tender  and 
sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly  vel- 
licated  by  the  salts ;  3.  to  preserve  m  good 
order  the  flexion  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between  and 
about  which  it  is  placed;  4.  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  some  parts,  as  the  eyes, 
jaws,  &c. ;  5.  to  fill  up  a  number  of  empty 
intersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  means  to 
add  greatly  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  parts,  as  is  evidently  tbe  case  in  the 
&ce,  the  neck,  &c. ;  and  6.  to  prevent  the 
painful  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  parts, 
particularly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c., 
where  the  fat  is  copiously  disposed,  and 
serves  in  the  place  of  a  cushion  for  the 
muscular  flesh  to  rest  upon.  There  is  also 
great  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
body  does  not  receive  nourishment  in  the 
usual  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the 
veins  supplies  that  detect.-^— Fata  vary  in 
consistence,  colour,  and  smell,  according 
to  the  animals  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  thus,  they  are  generally  fluid  in  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  soft  and  rank-flavoured  in 
the  carnivorous,  solid  and  nearly  scentless 
in  the  ruminants,  usually  white  and  copi- 
ous in  well-fed  young  aniinals,  yellowish  and 
more  scanty  in  the  old.  Their  consistence 
varies  also  according  to  the  organ  of  their 
production:  bong  firmer  under  the  skin, 
and  in  the  neimbourhood  of  the  kidneys, 
than  among  the  movable  viscera.  Tlie 
animal  oils  and  fats  combine  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  form  with  these  perfect  soaps. 
With  some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes  also,  they  form  saponaceous  com- 
pounds ;  and  they  even  facilitate  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  some  of  the  metals,  as  copper  and 
mercury,  by  the  atmospheric  air.  Animal 
&t  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two 


substances,  atearine  and  eUrine,  the  former 
of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  on  tne  different 
proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  consist- 
ence depends. 

FATALISM,  the  belief  of  an  unchange- 
able destiny,  to  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject, uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  indepen- 
dent of  a  controlling  cause ;  the  doctrine, 
in  short,  which  teaches  that  all  things  take 
place  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FATA  MOBGA'NA,  a  singular  aerial 
ihenomenon  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
I'liis  atmospherical  refraction  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it 
having  occasionally  been  seen  on  our  ovm 
coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it  there 
appears :  "  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
angle  of  about  45o  on  the  sea  of  Beggio, 
and  the  brirht  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or 
current,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  waters  are  pressed  up  by  currenU  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  spectator  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  with  his  back  to  tne  sun  and  his 
face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  forming 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture, — on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  tne  water,  as  in  a 
catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects—numberless series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well-delineated  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
other  things,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
proper  actiona,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surflace  of  the  sea,  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  above-mentioned  causes  remain.  All 
these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  bv  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  coast  and  town  of  Reg- 
gio,  by  F.  Minasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances we  before  described,  the  atmosphere 
be  highly  impregnated  vrith  vapour,  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or 
rarified  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtam  extended 
along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  above 
forty  palms,  and  nearlv  down  to  the  sea, 
the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinctly  or  well  defined  as 
the  former  objects  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at 
the  same  time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects 
will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case;  but  all  vividly  coloured 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colours." 

FATE,  destiny  depending  on  a  superior 
cause  and  uncontroUable.  According  to 
the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined  by 
Fate ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mo- 
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dernt  use  the  word,  it  implies  the  order  or 
determination  of  Providence. 

FATHER,  in  church  history,  is  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  have  pi««erved  in 
their  writincs  the  tradition  of  the  cliorch. 
Thus,  St.  Chrysottom,  St.  Basil,  Ac.  are 
called  Greek  tathers,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
who  wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is 
digniiied  with  the  title  of /afA«r.  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  to  the  snoenors  of 
convents,  to  congregations  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  persons  venerable  for  their  age  or 
quality.  Thus,  we  say,  "the  right  reverend 
"•      ' "  holy  father.^  &c ] 


father  in  God," 


f  father,^  &c — ^He 


who  creates,  invents,  or  composes  anything ; 
thus,  Qod  as  creator  is  the  father  of  all 
men ;  Jabal  was  the  father  at  such  as  dwell 
in  tents ;  Homer  is  considered  as  the  father 
of  epic  poetry ;  a  wise  and  affectionate  king 
is  callea  thefiither  of  his  country,  &c.— — 
Adoptive  father,  he  who  adopts  the  children 
of  another  and  acknowledces  them  as  his 
own^-— Natural  father,  the  father  of  an 

illegitimate  child. Putative  father,  one 

who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the  father.—— 
Father-iu-law,  the  fiither  of  one's  husband 
or  wife.-^— Father-land,  the  native  land  of 
of  one's  father  or  ancestors. 

FATH'OM,  a  measure  of  six  feet ;  used 
chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water, 
measuring  cordage,  &c. 

FAULTS,  a  term  applied  by  miners  to 
the  fractures  or  interruptions  in  various 
strata. 

FAUNAO/IA,  three  Soman  festivals  an- 
nuallv  observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Faunu* . 
The  first  was  kept  on  the  ides  or  February, 
the  second  on  the  16th  of  the  calends  of 
March,  and  the  third  on  the  nones  of  De> 
cember.  The  sacrifices  on  these  occasions 
were  lambs  and  kids.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Roman  Faunns  was  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Pan. 

FAUNS,  rural  deities,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  with  horns  on  their 
heads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  like  goats.  They  were  the  my- 
thological demigods  of  woods  and  forests, 
thence  called  aplvan  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR,  (French). /abe  light;  a 
term  used  in  the  fine-arU,  signifying  that  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon 
It  from  a  duferent  side  from  tuit  which  the 
painter  has  represented  the  light  in  the 
picture  as  fidling  upon  objects,  or  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  brignt  glare,  so  that  nothing 
can  beproperly  distinguished. 

FAVlS'SiE,  lai»e  vaulto  under  ground 
in  the  area  of  the  Roman  capitol,  where  the 
Romans  carefnlljr  lodged  and  deposited  with 
a  degree  of  religious  care  the  old  statues, 
and  other  sacred  utensils,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  broken :  such  a  superstitious 
veneration  did  they  pay  to  every  thing  be- 
longingto  the  ci^itoL 

FaMTN,  a  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

FEALTY,  in  feudal  law,  an  oath  taken 
on  the  admittance  of  any  tenant  to  be  true 
to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  Under 


the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every  vassal 
or  tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies :  the  tenant  was  called  a  liege  man } 
the  land  a  liege  fee ;  and  the  superior,  a 
liege  lord. 

FEASTS,  or  FESTIVALS,  in  a  religions 
sense,  are  anniversary  times  of  feasting  and 
thanksgiving,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
Ac  Feasts  were  of  divine  institution ;  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  perpetuate  among 
his  chosen  people,  the  Jiews,  the  memory 
of  his  mercies  and  miracles ;  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  the  friendship  betwixt  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  families,  by  bringing  them 
together  on  solemn  occasions,  and  offering 
up  their  thanksgivings  in  the  holy  dty.^-— 
Among  Christians,  movable  feaett  are  those 
which,  depending  on  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, do  not  alwavs  return  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Easter,  which  fixes  all  the  resi  as  Falm- 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Aqh-Wednesday,  Sex- 
agesima,  Ascension-dav,  Pentecost,  andTri- 
mty  Sunday.  Immovable  feaete,  those  which 
are  constantly  celebrated  on  the  same  day; 
of  these,  the  principal  are  Christmas- day; 
or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Ladv-day 
or  the  Annunciation,  All  Saints,  and  All- 
Souls,  and  the  days  of  the  several  apostles. 
—The  four  quarteriy  feasts,  or  stated  times 
whereon  rent  on  leases  is  usually  reserved 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  35th  of 
March;  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, on  the  34th  of  June ;  the  fieast  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  on  the  39th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber.  The  fe€ut$  qf  the  aneiente  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  guests 
wore  white  garments,  decorated  themselves 
with  garlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
head,  beard,  and  breast  vrith  fragrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  was  also  onen  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence :  hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a  thinff  tub  ro$a  (under  the  rose). 
The  luxurious  Romans  drank  out  of  crys- 
tal, amber,  and  the  costly  murra  (a  kind  of 
porcelain  introduced  by  Pompey),  as  well  as 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  meal 
was  end^  flute  players,  female  singers, 
dancers  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds,  amused 
the  guests,  or  the  guests  themselves  joined 
in  various  sports  and  games. 

FEATH'ER,  a  general  name  for  the  co- 
vering of  birds ;  it  being  common  to  all  of 
them  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  the  great> 
est  part  of  it,  covered  xiith  feathers  orplu* 
mage.  Feathers  consist  of  a  tub^  a  sEaft, 
and  barbs  or  vanes.  The  tube  is  a  hollow, 
transparent,  homy  cylinder,  constituting 
the  root  of  the  feather ;  the  shaft  is  elastic, 
and  contains  a  white,  dry,  and  very  light 
pith ;  and  the  6ar&«run  in  a  uniform  direc- 
tion, broad  on  one  side,  narrow  on  the  other, 
covering  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  fea- 
thers ofbirds  are  periocKcally  changed,  which 
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b  called  numlHii^.  When  part  of  a  feather  , 
is  cut  off,  it  does  not  grow  out  a^n ;  and  , 
a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  chpped,  re- 
mains in  that  state  till  the  next  moulting 
season,  when  the  old  stumiHi  are  shed,  and 
new  feathers  grow  out.— When  chemicallj 
analysed,  feathers  seem  to  possess  nearly 
the  same  properties  with  hair.— They  may 
be  considered  as  of  four  kinds :  1.  quills, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  wings;  2.  those 
which  cover  the  body ;  8.  the  down  which 
grows  close  to  the  skin ;  and  4.  the  long 
ones  of  the  taiL  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, the  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the  crow, 
supply  those  usually  employed  in  writ- 
ing. The  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  mulls  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed 
for  beds,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  which  i»  done  thrice 
a-year,  in  the  springs  midsummer,  and  be- 
ginning of  harvest.  The  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck,  called  eider-down,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of 
goose  down,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  beds,  for  by  much  pressure  it 

loses   its   elasticity. Feathers   make  a 

considerable  article  in  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan, 
peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck.  They 
also  afford  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
phananier,  or  artisan  who  prepares  them 
for  the  toilette,  to  ornament  toe  heads  of 
ladies,  or  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
gay  exterior  of  military  men.— Ontrich  fea- 
tbers  are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Senegal. 

FBB'RIFUGE,  m  medicine,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines  as  mitigate  or 
remove  a  fever. 

FEB'RUART,  in  chronology,  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January, 
first  added  to  the  calendar  of  Bomulus  by 
Numa  Pompihus.  February  derived  its 
name  from  Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  this  month,  in  behalf  of  tne  man»$ 
of  the  deceased,  at  which  ceremony  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  the  last  offices 
were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  defunct. 
February  in  a  common  year  consists  only 
of  28  days,  but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has 
29,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day  added 
that  year. 

FE'CIALES,  a  college  of  priests  insti. 
tnted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  selected  out  of  the  best  fa- 
milies. Their  business  was  to  be  arbitra* 
tors  of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
and  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 

FED'ERAL  GOVERNMENT,  such  a 
government  as  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  states,  united  under  one 
head ;  but  the  de^ee  to  which  such  states 
give  up  their  individual  riehts  may  be  very 
oifferent,  although  as  relates  to  general 
pdities  they  have  one  common  interest,  and 
agree  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
pnnciple.  Of  such  kind  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

FEE,  a  reward  or  recompense  for  profcs- 
nonal  services ;  as  the/fe*  of  lawyers,  phy> 
-'~ —    fte.    Public  offices  have  likewise 


their  settled  fee$,  for  the  several  Iwanches 
of  business  transacted  in  them. 

FEE-ESTATE,  in  law.  properly  signifies 
an  inheritable  estate  in  laind,  held  of  some 
superior  or  lord;  and  in  tlus  sense  it  is 
distinguished  from  aUodium,  which  is  the 
absolute  property  in  land.  It  is  the  tkeorf 
of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  except  the  royal  domains,  are  held 
in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of  some  superior  lord, 
the  absolute  or  allodial  nropcrty  being  only 
in  the  king^  so  that  all  the  tenures  are 
strictly  feudal.  The  most  ample  estate  a 
person  can  have  is  that  of  fet^mpU;  and 
such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  property 
that  is  inheritable,  and  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture.  Fee-farmt  a  kind  of  tenure  vrithout 

homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment;  which  u  usu- 
ally the  fyi  rent.  The  nature  of  this  te- 
nure is,  that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  un- 
paid for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his 
neirs  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lands. 

FEELERS,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  antennm  of  insects,  which  are  vulgariy 
called  horns ;  but,  strictly,  the  feelers  are 
distinguished  from  antennc  by  being  short, 
naked,  and  placed  near  the  mouth.  They 
are  used  in  searching  for  food. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  This  sense  is 
the  coarsest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  surest  of  the  five :  it  is  besides  the  most 
universal.  We  see  and  hear  with  small 
portions  of  our  body ;  but  we  feel  with  kII. 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  there  are  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  knowledge.  All  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their 
fluids,  have  this  general  sensation ;  but  the 
papillK  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in 
particular,  have  it  in  a  more  exquisite  de- 
gree. Like  every  other  sense,  feeling  is 
capable  of  the  gi«atest  improvement :  thus 
we  see  that  persons,  bom  without  arms, 
acQuire  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes; 
and,  in  blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so 
much  developed,  that  indiridoals  bom  blind, 
and  acquiring  the  faculty  of  sight  in  after 
life,  for  a  long  time  depend  ratner  on  their 
feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  they 
receive  dearer  ideas  through  the  former 
sense. 

FEINT,  in  military  tactics,  a  mock  at- 
tack,  made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
fera.  This  tribe  is  temperate  in  its  habits, 
elimbs  trees,  sees  best  by  night,  and  when 
falling  from  a  height  lights  on  the  feet: 
waves  the  tail  when  in  sight  of  prey,  and 
refrises  vegetable  food  except  from  neces- 
sity. It  includes  the  lion^  tiger,  c^t,  pan- 
ther, &c.,  which  we  accordmgly  Mil  the  /«• 
(tne  race. 

FEL'LOES,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of 
the  wheeL 
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FELIiOW,  the  member  of  a  college  or 

of  a  corporate  body. This  word  Ium  a 

Tery  wide  and  opposite  meaning;  for  though 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  a  skilful  artist,  this 
man  has  not  his  fellow,  we  also  apply  it  in 
the  most  ignoble  sense,  and  say,  snch  a 
one  is  a  mean  or  worthless /sUow. 

FEL'LOWSHIP,  in  arithmetic  a  rule  by 
which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a  joint-stock  concern  is  disco- 
vered. 

FELO  DE  8E,  in  law,  a  person  that, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion,  wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a  /elO'dt-$0  are 
forfeited  to  the  king:  but  the  coroner's 
jury,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  in> 
quiring  into  the  cause  of  death,  &c^  fre- 
quently  save  the  forfeiture,  bv  finding  a 
verdict  of  lunacy;  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined on  a  favourable  interpretation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  senses  to 
do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  nature. 

FEL'ONY,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  &c ;  and  is  punished  with 
death  or  transportation,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

FEL'SFAB.  or  FELD'SFAR,  a  mineral 
compound  of  silica,  alumina,  and  i>otash: 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite  softer 
^han  quartz,  harder  than  Rlass,  and  gene- 
rally white,  greyish,  or  reddUsh.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  numerous  crystals  of  fel- 
spar is  an  oblique  prism,  with  unequally 
produced  planes,  whose  number  varies  from 
four  to  ten.  These  prisms  are  terminated 
by  summits,  ordinarily  composed  of  two 
liffge  culminating  faces,  and  several  small- 
er faces,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant 
law  of  arrangement:  hence  it  results,  that 
the  forms  of  felspar  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
In  its  decomposed  state,  felspar  furnishes 
the  petuntse,  or  Cornish  stone>  so  much 
used  in  the  porcelain  and  best  po^^ery  ma- 
nufactures. 

FELT,  a  sort  of  coarse  wool,  fiir,  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats.  The  method 
of  working  up  the  materials  into  a  species 
of  cloth,  independently  of  either  spinning 
or  weaving,  is  called  feltituf.  These  mate- 
rials are  mtimately  mixed  together  by  the 
operation  of  bowing,  which  depends  on  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  string,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiiurly 
well  adapted  to  remove  all  irr^fular  knots 
and  adhesions  among  the  fibres,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites 
into  a  mass  of  some  firmness;  and  by 
various  subsequent  operations  a  hat  is 
formed. 

FELUCCA,  a  light  open  vessel  vrith  rix 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be 
used  either  at  the  head  or  the  stem. 

FE'MALE-FLOW£R,in  botany,  a  flower 
which  is  furnished  with  the  putU,  or  fe- 
male organs. 

FE'MALE  SCREW,  a  screw,  the  spiral 


thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder. 

FEME  COY'EBT,  in  law,  a  married  wo- 
man, who  is  under  covert  ot  her  husband. 
By  the  common  law  of  En^and,  the  legal 
capacity  of  a  woman  to  contract,  or  sue  and 
be  sued,  separatelr,  ceases  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  her  husband  becomes  liable  to 

her  debts  existing  at  that  time. Feme 

tole,   a   single    woman. Peme-eole  ai«r- 

ehant,  a  woman  who  carries  on  trade  akme^ 
or  without  her  husband. 

FEM'ININB,  in  grammar,  denoting  the 
female  gender. 

FEM'OBAL,  belonging  to  the  thigh ;  as, 
the  femoral  artery. 

FEN,  a  place  partially  overflowed  vrith 
water,  abounding  in  bogs,  and  producing 
sedges,  eoarse  grass,  ot  other  aquatic 
plants.  The  fens  generally  teem  with  wild 
ducks,  teal,  pike,  eels,  &c 

FENCING,  the  art  of  using  skUfUly  a 
sword  or  foil  either  in  attack  or  de£ence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  foils  or  thin 
■words  are  used,  which,  being  blunted  at 
the  points,  and  bending  readily,  are  ren- 
dered harmless. 

FEN'-CEICKET,  in  entomology,  GryUo- 
talpa,  an  insect  that  digs  fi»  itsdf  a  Uttle 
hole  in  the  gound. 

FENDERS,  a  sea  term  fbr  pieces  of  old 
cable,  &c.  hung  over  the  udes  of  a  ship  to 
keep  off  other  ships. 

FENESTRA,  m  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  openings  or  foramina  withm 


the  ear,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  fenestra. 


FEN'NEL,  in  botany,  a  firagrant  plant  of 
he  genus  Jnetknm,  cultivated  in  gardens. 
FEODUM,  FBOD,  or  FEUD,  in  feudal 


law,  the  right  which  the  vassal  had  in  land, 
&c.  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  proflts 
thereof,  renderihg  unto  his  lord  sucn  fees, 
duties,  and  services,  as  bdonged  to  mili- 
tary tenure. 

FEOFrMENT,  in  law,  U  a  gift  or  grant 
of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in  fee,  that  is,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  The 
giver  is  called  the  feoff er,  and  the  persmi 
who  is  thus  invested  is  called  the  fe^ee. 

FER'^  in  Boology,  the  third  order  <^ 
animals  in  the  Liniuean  system,  including 
such  as  have  fh>m  six  to  ten  conic  fore 
teeth  and  one  tusk ;  as  the  seal,  the  dog, 
the  wol(  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  lynx, 
the  tiger,  the  Mnther,  &c. 

FBR'iB  NATUR'^  in  law,  are  beasU 
and  birds  that  are  wild;  as  foxes,  hares, 
wild-ducks,  &c.,  in  which  no  person  can 
claim  any  property. 

FEBA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served among  the  Romans,  on  the  31st  <^ 
February,  or,  according  to  Orid,  on  the 
17th,  in  honour  of  the  manee  of  their  de- 
ceased firiends  and  relations.  During  the 
ceremony,  which  consisted  in  making  pre- 
senU  at  their  graves,  marriages  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  temples  of  the  divinities 
shut  up ;  because  they  fancied  that  during 
this  festival,  departed  spirits  anfliered  no 
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paint  in  hell,  bnt  were  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  their  rraves,  and  feast  upon  the 
meats  prepared  for  them. 

PER  DE  FOURCHETTE,  in  heraldry, 
a  cross  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron, 
like  that  formerly  used  by  soldiers  to  rest 
their  muskets  on. 

FERENTA'UIA,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  sort 
of  lia^t-armed  soldiers. 

FE'BIA,  in  the  Romish  breviary,  is  ap- 

Slied  to  the  several  days  of  the  week ;  thus 
londay  is  the /en'a  tecundot  Tuesday  the 
feria  tertia,  and  so  on. 

FE'RIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays, 
or  days  upon  which  they  abstained  from 
business.  The/m«  were  of  several  kinds, 
namely,  Perut  ttative,  or  stated  festivab; 
feria  conceptive  or  movable  feasts ;  feria 
imperative,  or  occasional  festivals  ei^oined 
by  the  consuls  or  other  mag^trates  on  some 
public  occasion;  and  feria  deniealea,  for 
private  occasions.  There  were  also  the 
feria  Latina,  kept  by  the  fifty  Latin  towns 
on  Mount  Albanus ;  and  the/m«  mundina, 
festivals  kept  for  nine  days  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  prodigy. It  was  a  pollution 

of  the /ma,  according  to  Macrobius,  if  the 
rex  eacrorum  or  flaminet  saw  any  work  done 
on  them,  and  therefore  they  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  bv  the  herald,  that  every 
one  might  abstain  from  work ;  and  who- 
ever transgressed  the  order  was  fined. 

FE'RINE,  an  epithet  for  such  beasts  as 
are  wild  and  savage  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
bears,  &c. 

FE'RIO,  in  logic,  a  mode  in  the  first 
figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  univer- 
sal negative,  a  particular  affirmative,  and  a 

particular  negative. A  similar  mode  in 

the  third  fig^ure  of  syllogisms,  is  termed 
ferieon. 

FERMENTATION,  that  change  in  the 
principles  of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to 
take  place  spontaneously  as  soon  as  their 
vital  (unctions  have  ceased,  and  by  them 
are  at  length  reduced  to  their  first  princi- 
ples. Thw  has  been  distinguished  into 
three  stages,  the  vinoue,  acetous,  and  pntre- 
faetive.  It  is  ascertained  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 
place  only  in  such  bodies  as  contain  sac- 
charine juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 
able product  is  a  volatile,  colourless,  slight 
inflammable  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions,  and  is  called  alcohoL 
The  acetous  fermentation  is  distinguished 
by  the  product  known  by  the  name  of  vine- 
gar, which  is  the  least  destructible  of  the 
vegetable  acids.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  fermentation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  this  acid,  as  there 
are  many  other  chemical  processes  by  which 
it  may  be  obtained  or  produced.  The 
acetous  fermentation  is  ^conducted  on  a 
larg^  scale,  for  yielding  the  common  vine- 
gar of  commerce.  In  nance,  it  is  prepared 
by  exposing  weak  wines  to  the  air  during  i 
warm  weather.  In  England,  it  is  made  | 
from  a  solution  of  brown  suear,  or  molMses, 
or  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  however,  always  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  and  other  vegeta- 


ble matters,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes.  la 
the  putrid  fermentation,  bodies  appear  to 
be  reduced  into  their  most  simple  parts. 
Ammonia  is  the  product  which  has  been 
remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and 
is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  which 
are  disengaged  together.  Fermentation 
diflfers  from  effervescence.  The  former  is 
confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances; the  latter  is  applicable  to  mineral 
substances :  the  former  is  spontaneous ;  the 
latter,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

FERN,  a  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
the  lana  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root. 
Ferns  are  of  the  eryptogamia  class,  without 
flowers  or  apparent  germs,  similar  to  lich- 
ens, mushrooms,  and  mosses.  Between 
the  tropics,  several  species  form  small 
trees,  having  something  of  the  aspect  of 
palms,  and  ate  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  those  regions. 

FERRA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  20  Gynandria,  order  2  Dian- 
dria.  The  sfwcies  are  bulbous,  and  include 
the  iris,  narcissus,  &c.       » 

FER'RET,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Muatela  or  weasel  tribe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout;  it 
is  much  used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 

FER'RIC,  pertaining  to  or  extracted 

from  iron. Ferric  acid  is  the   acid  of 

iron  saturated  with  oxygen. 

F  £  R  R I-C  A  li'C  I T  E,  in  mineralogy,  a 
species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone 
combined  vrith  a  large  portion  of  iron. 

FERTIILITE,  in  nuneralogy,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  in  the  state  of 
oxyde. 

FERRO-CTANATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ferro-cyanic  acid 
with  a  saUfiable  base,  as  the  ferro-eyanate 
of  ammonia  or  potash. 

FERRO-FRU'SSIATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  the  ferro-prussic  acid  wim  a 
base. 

FERROPRU'SSIC,  or  Pkbbo-Ctati'ic, 
in  chemistry,  terms  desigrnating  a  peculiar 
acid,  formed  of  prussic  acid  and  protoxyde 
of  iron. 

FERROSIL'ICATE.  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  ferro  silicic  acid  with  a  base, 
forming  a  substance  analogous  to  a  salt. 

FERROSILrCIC,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
designating  a  compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

FERRU^SINOUS,  of  the  colour  of  rust 
or  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

FER'RUM,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
order  of  metals.     [See  Ibon.I 

FER'ULA,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  sig- 
nifies a  place  separated  from  the  church, 
wherein  the  audientee  were  kept,  as  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  church. Un- 
der the  eastern  empire,  the  ferula  was  the 
emperor's  sceptre,  as  is  seen  on  a  variety  of 
medals;  it  consisted  of  a  long  stem  or 

shauk,  and  a  flat  square  head. Fernla,  or 

Ferule,  an  instrument  of  correction,  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  I 
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FBEITLA.  in  boUtOT,  a  genoi  of  plants, 
class  5  PentandriOy  order  2  Digfnia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fenneL 

FERUIiA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes ;  or  to  plants 
resembling  the  ferula. 

FER'ULiS,  in  surgerj,  splinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark,  lea- 
ther, paper,  &c.  applied  to  bones  that  have 
been  oisjointed,  when  tbef  are  set  again. 

FEE'RY,  the  place  or  passage  where 
boats  pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

PESCEN'NINE  VERSES,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a  sort  of  extemporary  dialogue, 
in  which  the  performers  with  a  gross  and 
rustic  kind  of  raillery  reproached  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  audience,  with  their 
vices  ani  foibles.  They  received  their 
name  ttora  Fescennia,  a  town  in  Tuscany, 
where  this  species  of  rude  poetry  was  first 
used.  Under  cover  of  this  practice  much 
indecency  prevailed;  and  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus toerefore  prohibited  it,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

FES8B,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  line 
or  belt  dravm  directly  across  tne  shield, 
from  side  to  side,  and  containing  the  third 
part  of  it.  When  figures  are  contained 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said 
to  be  charged,  or  thejr  are  said  to  be  em 

feue. Feate  point,  tne  exact  centre  of 

the  escutcheon. Pe»$e  wayt,  or  in  /e$$e, 

denotes  any  thing  borne  in  the  way  of  a 
/e<«e ;  that  is,  in  a  rank  across  the  middle 

of  the  shield. Parte  per  feue,  a  parting 

across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  from  side 
to  side,  through  X\iQ  fnu  point. 

FESTI'NO,  in  loeic,  a  mood  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  second  figure,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a  universal  negative,  the 
second  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a  particular  negative. 

FES  TIVALS.  [For  the  religious  feasts 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  see  Fkasts.1  To  which  may  6e 
added, — that  although  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  these  festivals  a  Jewish, 
and,  in  part,  also  a  pagan  origin,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  subsequently  ordained  by  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  regulations,  that  they 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  common  with 
Jews,  heathens,  or  heretics.  In  fact,  to 
prevent  these  festivals  from  degenerating, 
and  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
them  ana  the  heathen  customs,  the  Chris- 
tian church  implored  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the 

SmritT  of  the  holidays  and  customs,  and 
or  the  prohibition  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments by  which  the  sanctity  of  divine  wor- 
ship might  be  impaired.  In  this  manner 
the  Christian  festivals  united  the  serious 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which 
they  acquired  from  a  system  of  paganism. 

FESTOON',  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture.  &c.  an  ornament  representing  fiowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted 
together;  suspended  at  the  ends,  and  fall- 
ing  down  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


FESTU'CA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  8  Triandria,  order  3  Difffnia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fescue-grass. 

FEnCHISBI,  or  FETICISM,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  the  name  by  which 
an  idol  is  designated.  They  believe  that 
the  household  or  fiunily/rftcA  narrowly  in- 
spects the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the 
house,  and  rewards  or  punishes  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts. 

FErLOCK,  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of 
many  horses. 

FEUD,  an  inveterate  qnarrel  between  fo- 
milies  or  parties  in  a  state.  The  word  is 
not  applicable  to  wars  between  different 
nations,  but  to  intestine  wars  and  animo- 
sities between  families,  clans,  or  tribes. 

FEU'D.iL  SYSTEM,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment  anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which,  about  twelve  centuries  ago,  was  so 
universally  received,  that  Spelman  calls  it 
"  the  law  of  nations  in  our  western  world." 
It  stiU  forms  the  basis  of  modem  customs, 
and  therefore  every  Briton,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  history  of  his  country,  the 
origin  of  its  political  constitution,  the  te- 
nure of  its  landed  property,  and  the  general 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  It.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  this  system,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  military  policy  of  the 
Celtic  or  northern  nations,  known  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Hnnn^, 
and  Lombards,  who  overran  Euro]^  on  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
brought  it  with  them  fh>m  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated.  According 
to  the  feudal  scheme,  a  victorious  leader 
allotted  considerable  portions  of  land,  called 
feoda,Jl^$,  or  feud*,  to  his  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  turn,  divided  their  possessions 
among  their  inferiors;  and  the  condition 
upon  which  these  rewards  were  given,  was 
that  of  faithful  military  service  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  they  engaged 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty;  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not 

Serforming  the  service  agreed  upon,  or  by 
esertine  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  Ae^ 
the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
possessor.  Every  person,  therefore,  who 
was  a  feudatory,  t.  e.  who  had  received 
lands,  was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  liis 
power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no  less 
subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior ;  and 
BO  on  up  to  the  prince  himself.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a  common  centre,  the  king, 
as  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  As  there  was 
a  graduated  scale  firom  the  lowest  vassal  to 
the  prince  or  lord  paramount  of  the  terri- 
tory, every  man's  interest  was  involved  in 
the  security  of  the  whole ;  and  every  man 
was  a  pledge  of  security  to  his  neighbour. 
In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness  of 
I  sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  rude  state  of 
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society,  the  connection  of  the  lord  and  his 
Tassal  was  of  the  most  admirable  nature ; 
and,  as  is  the  end  of  all  social  combinations, 
each  individual  contributed  to  support  that 
strength  by  which  he  was  protected.  But 
besides  these  feudal  grants,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  service 
i^ve  mentioned,  there  were  others  called 
allodial,  which  were  given  upon  more  en- 
larged principles.  To  these  every  free  man 
had  a  title,  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
territory  as  weU  as  the  rest,  bat  dispose  of 
it  at  his  pleasure.  A  part  of  their  freedom 
consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars ;  for 
this,  in  the  times  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  renown.  Only  the  serfs  or  villeins, 
were  destined  to  follow  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  feudal  vassals,  prooerlv  so  called,  con- 
stituted the  army;  whue  tne  national  mi- 
litia was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie- 
tors. It  has,  however,  often  been  argued, 
that  the  bare  theory  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, as  a  permanent  institution,  how- 
ever fiur-seeming,  is  hollow ;  that  the  fa- 
mily connexion  it  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minute,  domestic  tyranny ;  and 
that  in  their  best  period,  the  customs 
enumerated  must  have  been  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  In  process  of  time,  the 
evil  increased  to  an  enormous  height ;  and 
even  the  political  value  of  the  svstem  de- 
cayed. In  its  vigour,  it  had  at  least  con- 
stituted a  regular,  powerful,  and  compact 
system  of  government;  a  unanimity  had 
pervaded  the  various  departments  of  the 
state :  and  while  the  power  was  internally 
diffused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a 
united  and  formidable  ftont.  As  the  ideas 
engendered  by  property  advanced,  and  the 
great  grew  more  avaricious  of  money  than 
of  glory ;  and  when,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added,  man's  notions  of  right  and  order 
became  more  correct,  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  the  enormities  of  the  powerf\il,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  humbler  classes;  and 
the  strength  of  feudal  governments  de- 
dined  amidst  a  spirit  of  disaffection  too 

universal  to  be  checked. ^Mr.  Hallam,  in 

his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  ably  exhibito 
a  picture  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  feudal  svstem:  a  portion  of 
which  we  vrill  here  abridge.  If,  says  he, 
we  look  at  the  feudal  poUty  as  a  scheme  of 
civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance. 
To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the 
very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not 
swept  away,  as  m  Asia,  by  the  desolating 
hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
every  favourable  moment,  was  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  i^  when  the  people  were 
poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not 
been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere 
of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
The  bulk  of  the  i>eople,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;  but  tlus  had  no 
connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures.  As  a 
school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  in- 
stitutions were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued. 
Society  bad  sunk,  lor   several   centuries 


after  the  dissoltation  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  a  condition  of  utter  deprarity ;  where^ 
if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they 
were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  ex- 
treme corruption,  the  feudal  soirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of 
faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infemy. 
The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout 
a  spirit  of  mutual  obligation.  The  feudal 
course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote, 
a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points 
of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually recovered  themselves,  when  law 
precluded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other. 
In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and 
vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a  faith- 
ful supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent 
suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggression, 
as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin.  From  tncse  feelings,  engendered 
(torn  the  feudal  relation,  bas  sprung  up 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign, 
which  we  denominate  loyalty ;  alike  distin- 
guishable from  the  stupid  devotion  of 
eastern  slavey  and  from  the  abstract  re- 
spect with  which  free  citizens  regard  their 
chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used 
to  swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to 
follow,  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a  feudal 
superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It 
was  a  verv  powerful  feeling  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom  they 
never  saw,  or  in  whose  character  there 
was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the 
rights  of  the  community  were  unfelt,  this 
sentiment  was  one  great  preservative  of 
society  ;  and  though  collateral  or  even  sub- 
servient to  more  enlsjrged  principles,  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanence  of  every  monarchy.  In  a  mo- 
ral view,  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 
tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart 
than  patriotism  itself ;  and  holds  a  middle 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as 
they  ascend  fh>m  the  grosser  inducements 
of  %elf-interest,  to  the  furtherance  of  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses or  Infinite  Wisdom. 

FETER,  in  medicine,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accele- 
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rated  pulse,  great  thirst,  Ad  an  impaired 
state  of  several  fonctioDs.  The  varieties 
are  numerous;  but  the  enmd  divisiou  is 
into  remitting  fevers,  which  subside  or 
abate  at  intervals;  intermittinff  fevers, 
which  intermit  or  entirelf  cease  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  continued  fevers,  which  neither 
remit  nor  intermit. 

FEUIL'LANS,  an  order  of  bare-footed 
monks,  who  observe  the  same  rules  with 
the  Benardines. 

FI'AT,  inlaw,  a  short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a  judge,  for  making  out  and  al- 
lowing certain  processes. Piat  jiutitia 

are  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his 
warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

FIB'BINE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  or- 
ganic compound,  found  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  soft- 
ens in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  exists  in  chyle ;  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  blood ;  and 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh. 
As  the  basis  of  flesh  it  is  a  very  nutritious 
subsunce,  and  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  carnivorous  animals. 

FI'BRE,  in  anatomy,  a  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts.  Some  are  hard 
and  elastic;  others  are  soft  and  flexible; 
some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible ; 
while  others  are  larser  and  i^penr  to  be 
composed  of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, muscles,  nerves,  veins,  &c. Fibre 

is  also  used  to  denote  the  slender  filaments 
which  compose  other  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, the  capillary  roots  of  plants. 

FIB'ROIilTE,  a  mineral  that  occurs  with 
corundum,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  minute  fibres. 

FIBRIIi'LA,  in  botany,  the  branch  or 

division  of  a  radical  fibre. In  anatomy, 

Jlbrillte  are  small  fibres. 

FIB'ULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
smaller  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  stands  parallel  to, 
but  distant  from  the  tibia. 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  supposiUon  that  a 
thing  is  true  vrithout  enquiring  whether  it 
is  or  not,  so  that  it  may  nave  the  effect  of 
truth,  as  &r  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIEF,  a  fee ;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior 
on  condition  of  military  service,  [See  Fsu- 
SAL  Stbtbic.] 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  or  escutcheon. Field,  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  the  ground  chosen  for   any 

battle. Field,  in  ptainting,  the  ground  or 

blank  space  on  which  anything  may  be 
drawn. 

FIELD-MAR'SHAL,  the  highest  miU- 

r  officer  in  England. Field-cffieer,  a 

itary  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain, 

as  a  major  or  colonel. Field-eoUnir\  in 

war,  are  small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square,  which  are  carried  along  with 
thp  quarter-master  general,  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  sqnadroos  and  batta- 
lions.  Field^pieeet,  small  cannons,  from 


tanr  < 
miuta 


three  to  twelve  pounders,   carried  along 

with  an  army  in  the  field. Field-etiiff,  a 

weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about  the 
length  of  a  halbert,  with  a  spear  at  the  end; 
having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like 
the  cock  of  a  match-lock,  where  tbe  gun- 
ners screw  in  lighted  matches,  when  they 
are  upon  command. Field-worke,  in  for- 
tification, are  those  thrown  up  by  an  army 
in  besieging  a  fortress,  or  by  the  besieged  to 
defend  the  place. 

FIE'LD-DUCK,  a  spedes  of  bustard, 
neariy  as  large  as  a  pheasant. 

FIET/DFARE,  a  migratory  bird,  of  the 
genus  TurdvM  or  thrush.  Tney  pass  the 
summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  visit  Great  Britain  in  vrinter. 

FI'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Polygamia,  order  3  Trioeeia.  Tbe 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  the  Ficne  cariea, 
Capri/leue,  Fient  Indies,  &c. 

FrERI  FA'CIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  tbe  debt  or 
damages  on  the  goods  of  one  against  whom 
judgment  has  been  had  in  an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEE'NTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through  all 
England,  and  so  termed  because  it  amount- 
ed to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city  or 
town  had  been  valued  at ;  or  it  was  a  fif- 
teenth of  every  man's  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  valuation.  In 
doomsday-book,  there  are  certain  rates 
mentioned  for  levying  this  tribute  yearly. 

FIG,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  C^nw 
earieaj.  Figs  are  produced  wmindantly  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
northern  Africa.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  purple  or  brownish 
colour,  with  a  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them,  and  then  packed  very 
closely  in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in 
which  we  import  them.  Dried  figs,  vrith 
barley  bread,  are  now  tbe  ordinary  food  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Ardii- 
pelago. 

FIG'URAL,  or  FIGTRATE  NUM- 
BERS, are  such  as  do  or  may  represent 
some  geometrical  figure  in  relation  to 
which  tney  are  always  considered  as  trian- 
gular numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyra- 
midal numbers,  &c. 

FIGURATIVE,  a  term  applied  to  what- 
ever is  expressed  by  obscure  resemblances ; 
as  the  types  and  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  and  also  to  sny  expression  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense. 

FIG'URE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  sur- 
face or  terminating  extremities  of  any 
body;  and,  considered  as  a  property  of 
body  affecting  our  senses,  is  defined,  a  qua- 
lity which  may  be  perceived  by  two  of  the 
outward  senses— touch  and  sight. Fi- 

Kre,  in  geometry,  the  superficies  included 
tween  two  or  more  lines ;  and  is  deno- 
minated either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or 
mixed,  according  as  the  extremities  are 
bounded  by  right  lines,  curve  line^  or  both. 
In  tbe  higher  geometry,  the  term  is  an- 

Slied  to  three  mechanical  curves,  called  the 
gure  of  the  eeeantt,  figure  of  the  nne$. 
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and  fig:ure  of  the  tangent$.—— Figure,  in 
fortification,  is  the  plan  of  any  fortified 
place,  or  the  interior  polygon,  which,  when 
the  sidea  and  angles  ye  equal,  is  cidled  a 
regular,  and  when  unequal,  an  irregular 

figure. Figure,  in  astrology,  signifies  a 

description  of  the  disposition  of  the  hea- 
vens at  a  certain  hour,  in  which  the  places 
of  the  planets  and  stars  are  marked  in  a 
figure  of  twelve  triangles,  called  houses. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  several 

steps  which  the  dancer  makes  in  order  and 
cadence,  considered  as  they  mark  certain 

figure*  on  the  floor. Figure,  in  rhetoric, 

a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which 
words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary 
sipniificatioB^  thereby  expressing  a  passion 
with  more  emphasis  ana  beauty  than  by 
the  ordinary  way.  Rhetorical  figures  are 
often  highly  serviceable  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, ana  serve  to  awaken  and  fix  atten- 
tion ;  but  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence 
and  caution ;  for  whatever  is  described  in  a 
multitude  of  words,  or  is  carried  on  to  a 
disproportionate  length,  fails  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  grows  tiresome  rather  than 
pleasing.  The  principal  figures  of  rhetoric 
are  the  metaphor,  allegory,  simile,  and  per- 
sonification ;  which,  with  their  fiirther  di- 
visions into  hyperbole,  climax,  antithesis, 
&c.,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 

heaids. Figure,  in  painting  and  aesip- 

ing,  denotes  the  lines  and  colours  which 
form  the  representation  of  any  animal,  but 
more  particularly,  of  a  human  personage. 
Thus  a  painting  is  said  to  be  full  of  figures, 
when  there  are  many  representations  of 
men ;  and  a  landscape  is  said  to  be  without 
figures,  when  there  is  nothing  but  natural 
scenery. Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  cer- 
tain characters  whereby  we  denote  any 
number  which  may  be  expressed  by  any 
combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 

FIL'ACER,  an  officer  of  the  common- 
pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  writs  on 
which  he  makes  out  processes.  There  are 
fourteen  of  these  officers,  who  are  severally 
allotted  to  particular  divisions  and  coun- 
ties, and  make  out  all  original  processes, 
real,  personal  and  mixed. 

FIL'AMENT,  in  botany,  the  thread-like 
part  of  the  stamen,  which  supports  the 
anther. 

FILA'RIA,  in  entomology,  a  g^enus  of  the 
class  Vermes,  and  order  Intestina :  the  most 
destructive  is  the  FiUria-nudinensis,  or 
Guinea- worm;  which  inhabits  both  Indies, 
and  is  firequent  in  the  morning-dew,  whence 
it  enters  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and 
creates  the  most  troublesome  itching,  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  and  fever. 
It  is  fireqnently  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  not  larger  than  a  horse-hair. 

FILE,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  and  polishing  metals,  formed 
of  iron  or  steeL  apd  cut  in  little  fiirrows. 
Files  are  called  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  degrees  of  fineness; 
and  are  also  distinguished  from  their  shape, 
as  flat,  half-round,  three-square,  four-square 
and  round. 

FILI'CBS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 


of  the  class  Cryptogamia  in  the  Linnxan 
system,  including  the  fern,  horse-tail,  ad- 
der's tongue,  maiden-hair,  spleenwort,  &c. 

FIL'IFOEM,  in  botany,  having  the  form 
of  a  thread  or  filament ;  as  a  filiform  style 
or  peduncle. 

FIL'LAGREE-WORK,  or  FILI6RANB. 
a  delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture,  pri- 
marily executed  in  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  lately  imitated  with  coloured  and 
gilt  paper.  In  Sumatra,  manufactures  of 
flUagree-work  are  carried  to  very  great  per- 
fection. In  China  also,  where  the  fillagree 
is  mostly  of  silver,  many  beautiful  articles 
are  produced. 

FIL'LET,  in  architecture,  a  little  square 
member,  ornament,  or  moulding,  nsed  in 
various  places,  but  generally  as  a  corona 
over  a  gnreat  moulding.-~-Among  painters 
and  gilders,  a  little  rule  or  line  of  leaf-gold, 
drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 

edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c In  heraldry, 

a  kind  of  narrow  oordnre,  which  runs  quite 
round  near  the  edge. 

FIL'LIBEG,  a  dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

FIL'LT,  a  term  among  horse-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  foal. 

FILM,  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle,  as  on  the 
eye.  In  plants,  it  denotes  that  thin  woody 
skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in  pods. 

FILTRATION,  the  process  by  which  a 
liquid  is  freed  from  solia  bodies  mixed  with 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  by  passing  it  through  a  linen  or 
wooUen  ba^  or  ffltering  paper.  Various 
other  contnvances  have  also  been  invent- 
ed for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  drinking; 
such  as  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
coal, &c. ;  and  many  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained for  filtering  machines,  some  of  which 
are  excellent.  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,"  the  following  simple 
water  filter  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  which  as  it  is  effectual,  and  nei- 
ther expensive  nor  troublesome,  is  worth 
knowing.  The  material  is  charcoal,  which 
must  be  perfectly  well  burnt,  and  kept  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  a  test  of  good 
charcoal  is  that,  when  pulverized,  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  water.  The  charcoal  must  be 
supported  on  an  indestructible  material,  as 
a  plate  of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  holes. 
The  filter  may  consist  of  a  common  garden- 
pot,  or  similar  vessel,  with  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  lower  part  may  be  filled  with 
round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller  pebbles, 
then  some  coarse  sand,  and,  finally,  a  stra- 
tum of  pounded  charcoal,  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  any  material  as  sand,  above  the 
charcoal,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
grosser  particles  of  impurity,  as  the  sand 
will  quickly  stop  np  and  be  impervious  to 
water.  A  filter  prepared  as  above  directed, 
will  render  water  perfectly  clean  and  sweet 
for  many  years. In  the  filtering  esta- 
blishments at  Parix,  there  are  a  gpreat  num- 
ber of  small  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  which 
are  open  at  top,  and  contain  at  bottom  a 
bed  of  charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand. 
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When  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Marne 
arrive  at  Paris,  rery  highly  charged  with 
salt,  and  undergo  deppratiou  in  those  boxes, 
it  is  foand  necessary  to  renew  the  npjper 
strata  every  day,  if  not  twice  a-day.  But 
lately,  a  most  important  improvement  in 
filtration  has  been  invented  by  Mons.  de 
Fonveille,  which  is,  to  close  the  little  filter- 
ing boxes  hermetically,  and  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mass, 
not  bv  its  own  weight  merely,  or  by  a  sim- 
ple cnarge  but  hj  high  pressure.  This 
mode  is  now  practised  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  24  gallons  of  clarified 
water  are  thus  produced  in  one  minute.  In 
cleaning  the  hermetically  closed  filters  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  workmen,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  open  suddenly  and  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  cocks  of  the  tubes  which 
connect  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  elevated  reservoirs,  or  with 
the  body  of  the  feeding  pump.  The  filter 
is  thus  tumultuously  agitated  by  two  cross 
currents,  which  have  the  effect  of  detaching 
from  the  filtrating  gravel,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters which  would  otherwise  remain  adhering 
to  it. 

FILTRUl^  in  mineralogy,  a  Mexican 
stone,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  filter- 
ing stone,'  of  which  it  has  the  properties, 

FIM'BRIiB,  appendages  disposed  by  way 
of  fringe  round  the  border  of  anything. 
Hence  jffsiftriate  is  a  term  used  in  botany 
for  fringed,  or  surrounded  by  bristles;  and 
fimbriated,  in  heraldry,  is  an  epithet  for  an 
ordinary  with  a  narrow  bordure  or  hem  of 
another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a  well  knovm 
part  of  fishes,  consisting  of  a  membrane 
supported  bj  rays,  or  little  bony  or  carti- 
laginous ossicles;  their  use  being  to  propel 
them  rapidly  through  the  water.  Fishes, 
in  general,  possess  five  kinds  of  fins:  Ist, 
the  dortal,  or  those  of  the  back,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  four;  2.  the  pectoral, 
or  breast  fins,  which  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately below  the  gjUs;  3.  the  ventral,  or 
abdominal  fins,  which  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  backwards ;  4.  the 
anal  fins,  situated  under  the  tail ;  and,  fi. 
the  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  serving  as  the  rud- 
der by  which  the  fish  steers  itself.  Articu- 
lating vrith  points  of  the  internal  skeleton 
or  frame  vrork,  the  fins  possess  grieat  power. 
The  muscles  which  move  them  are  very 
strong,  and,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  they 
are  enabled  to  erect  the  spines  immovably 
at  wilL  which  is  observed  when  fishes  are 
taken  or  the  hook.  In  colour  and  size,  the 
fins  of  fish  present  the  greatest  variety,  af- 
fording excellent  characters  for  distinguish- 
ing the  species. 

FITfAL  CAUSES,  the  puiposei  or  ulti- 
mate ends  in  view.  The  ^ighient  cause  is 
that  which  produces  the  event  or  effect ; 
the  final  cause  is  that  for  which  anything  is 
done. 

FINAliE,  the  concluding  part  of  a  mu- 
sical composition.  In  instrumental  pieces, 
it  has  mostly  a  character  of  vivacitv,  and 
requires  a  quick  movement  and  lively  per- 
formance. 


FINAN'CES,  in  political  economy,  de- 
note the  revenue  of  a  king  or  state,  or  in 
other  words,  the  money  raised  by  loans, 
taxes,  Ac.,  for  the  public  serrice.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce 
Qf  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  im- 
posed at  different  periods,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  uter  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  tog^her  vrith  a  few 
small  articles  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  taxe*,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public 
income :  this  income  is  annuallv  i^propri- 
'       •  '  •        *      of  the       ■      * 


ated  to  the  several  branches 
expenditure,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
any  extraordinary  expences,  it  is  known 
that  the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
it,  it  is  usual  to  borrow  th»  sum. necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  either  firom  in- 
diriduals  or  public  bodies,  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thus 
obtained,  till  the  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
or  till  the  perioa  originally  agreed  upon 

shall  have  exj^ired. ^A  person  employed 

in  the  economical  management  and  ^pli- 
cation of  the  public  money  is  called  ajCiuiii- 
ci>r. 

FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  numerous  dass 
of  birds,  forming  the  genus  Fringilla  of 
Linncus ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  linnet. 

FINE,  in  law,  a  penalty  or  amends  made 
in  money  for  an  offence ;  also  money  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  and  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  or  tenements  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies. 

FINE  ARTS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generallv  applied  to 
those  arts  which  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination ;  opposed  to  the  mechanical. 

Fl'NERY,  the  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  refined,  that  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  blossom,  or  square 
bar. 

FIN'GERS,  in'anatomy,  the  extreme  part 
of  the  hand  divided  into  five  members, 
usually  called  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckon- 
ing firom  the  thumb,  are,— 1,  polle*;  2,  ti»- 
dex;  3,  mediua;  4,  annularis;  6,  aurieularia 
In  each  of  these  there  are  three  bones, 
which  make  three  nhalanges,  the  upper  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  lower. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  their 
interior  plane,  but  somewhat  hollowed,  for 
the  convenience  of  grasping. 

FINGERING,  in  music,  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fingers  in  «  convenient,  na- 
tural, and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance 
of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the 
organ  and  piano-forte.  Good  fingering  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  a  judicious 
master  attends;  for  to  a  fkcility  in  this 
branch  of  the  performer's  art  must  a  pupil 
look,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  facile  and 
graceftd  execution,  ftnd  the  power  of  giving 
passi^s  with  articiilation,  accent,  and  ex- 


FINITE,  in  mathemattts.  an  epithet  for 
a  series,  line,  &c.,  which  is  bohnded  or  li- 
mited, in  extent,  duration,  ftc,  in  distinc- 
tion from  infinite. 
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FINNCCHIA,  or  SwBET-FBTrwEu  in 
botany,  a  apedes  of  fennel,  cultiTateo  in 
gardens  aa  a  salad  herb. 

FINTO,  in  mnsie,  a  feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  something  and  not  to  do  it  i  as  ca- 
demafinto,  when  haTing  done  every  thing 
proper  for  a  true  character,  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  rig^t  final,  a  higher  or  a  lower 
note  is  taken. 

FIB'-TREE.  the  name  of  sereral  n>ecies 
of  the  genus  Pinut;  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
silTer  fir,  spruce  fir,  &c.     [See  Fihb.j 

FIBE.    In  former  times,  fire  obtained  a 

Elace  among  the  elements,  and  was  for  a 
mg  time  considered  to  be  a  constituent 
part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  require  only  the  concurrence  of  favour- 
able eircnmstaDces  to  derelope  its  activity. 
Its  all-consuming  energy,  the  similarity  of 
its  efiiects  to  those  of  the  sun,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  light,  its  terrible  and  ^et  be- 
neficent power,— easily  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  when  cause  and  ef- 
sect,  form  and  essence,  were  not  vet  dis- 
tinctly separated,  fire  became  an  object  of 
religious  veneration,  a  distinguished  ele- 
ment in  mythology,  an  expressive  symbol 
in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the 
systems  of  cosmogony.  When  natural  phi- 
losophy was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  which  little  attention  is 
paid  in  the  present  age,  when  all  science  is 
founded  on  facts  and  observations.  Ca- 
loric, be  it  a  materia]  agent  or  the  conse- 
quence of  vibratory  motion,  is  at  present 
considered  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire ;  and 
though  its  nature  is  as  imknown  to  us  as 
that  of  fire  was  to  the  ancients,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the  other 
has  introduced  a  greater  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  cause  and  effect  are  no  longer 

confounded  under  the  same  name. ^f- 

feett  and  propertiet  qf  Fire.  From  re- 
peated experiments  we  learn,  1.  that,  in 
general,  both  solids  and  fiuids  manifest  an 
expansive  motion  upon  being  heated; 
3.  that  the  direct  infiammable  matter  of 
fbel,  is  oil,  or  an  unctuous  substance; 
8.  that  no  ftiel  will  bum  or  consume,  with- 
out the  admission  of  tteek  air ;  4.  that  the 
air  which  has  once  passed  through  burning 
Aiel  is,  of  itself,  unfit  to  animate  fire  again ; 
6.  that  fiame  exists  only  on  the  surface  of 
ftaeL  It  appears  to  be  a  property  belong- 
ing to  flre»  that  its  parts  endeavour  equally 
to  diflhse  themselves;  that  is,  by  moving 
every  way,  and  consequently  tend  neither 
more  nor  less  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  fire  be  odleeted  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  onr  senses,  it  removes  itself 
out  of  the  same  by  its  ovrn  power,  and  ex- 
pands  every  way  firom  the  centre  of  its 
space  or  body.  The  parts  of  some  bodies 
are  extremely  volatile,  and  will  be  dissi- 
pated bv  the  action  of  fire ;  others  are  to 
be  founa  whose  parts  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the 
velocity  communicated  to  them  will  not  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  corpuscular  attrac- 
tion; but  when  this  glowing  velocity  of 
the  parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words. 


when  the  fire  in  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  ap- 
pear unaltered:  of  which  we  have  stnking 
mstances  in  the  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 

heat  and  cold,  Mr.  Boyle  says,  "  ni  the 
production  of  heat,  there  appears  nothing 
on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient, 
but  motion  and  its  natural  effects.  When 
a  smith  briskly  hammers  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  the  metal  thereby  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hot ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
so,  except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  ham- 
mer impressing  a  vehement  and  variously 
determined  agitation  of  the  small  parts  of 
the  iron,  which,  being  a  cold  body  before, 
grows,  by  that  super-induced  commotion 
of  its  small  parts,  hot:  first,  in  a  more 
loose  acceptation  of  the  word,  vrith  regard 
to  some  otner  bodies,  compared  vrith  which 
it  was  cold  before :  then,  sensibly  hot;  be- 
cause this  agitation  surpasses  that  of  the 
points  of  our  fingers ;  that  in  this  instance 
oftentimes  the  luunmer  and  anvil  continue 
cold,  after  the  operation;  which  shews 
that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  bv  either  of  those  imple- 
ments, as  heat;  out  produced  in  it  by  a 
motion,  great  enough  strongly  to  agitate 
the  parts  of  so  smalla  body  as  the  piece  of 
iron,  without  beinr  able  to  have  the  like 
effect  upon  so  much  greater  masses  of  me- 
tal as  the  hammer  and  the  anviL  Thoagh 
if  the  percussions  were  often  and  briskly 
renewed,  and  the  hammer  were  small,  this 
also  might  be  heated;  whence  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  a  body  itself  be  hot  to  give 

heat."     "■      '     ■     •  ■      '      • 

q[nantity 

that  is.  .,  .  „ 
with  many  other  matters,  most  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  combustion  and  inflam- 
mation are  the  result  of  the  sudden  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance,  in 
which  case  the  fire  that  was  contained  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  disengaged  and  let 

loose.    [See  CoMBDSTXon.] SwAterra- 

neanjlret.  The  warm  springs,  the  exist- 
ence of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  effects  of 
those  still  in  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  wanner 
the  deeper  we  descend,  have  induced  many 
philosophers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  or  of  a  central  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hypothesis,  there  are 
combustible  materials,  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duce the  heat  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned  pheno- 
mena. The  latter  hypothesis  supposes 
that  the  globe  was  once  in  a  state  of  ig- 
neous fusion,  that  the  surface  has  gradu- 
ally become  solid  hy  ceolins^  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  still  oquid  and  hot, 
and  may  remain  so  for  ever,  if  the  heat  re* 
ceived  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  which 
it  lost  by  radiation.  [See  Eabth,  Yoi^ 
CAIIO,  ftc.] 

FI'BE-ABHS,  a  general  designation  for 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling  pieces,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  &0.,  which  effect  their  dis- 
charge by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 


ary,  cnac  a  ooay  iiseu  oe  not  to  give 

."     Fire  is  contained  in  the  largest 

itity  in  air :  and  the  pure  part  of  it, 

is,  oxfffen,  being  disposea  to  unite 
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The  mannfiMstore  of  these  wei^ns  in  En- 
gland ie  very  extensiye;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which 
would  otherwise  occur  from  the  burstine  of 
ill-constructed  barrels,  the  act  65  Geo.  III. 
c.  69.  imposes  a  fine  of  202.  on  any  person 


using,  in'any  of  the  progrressive  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved; 
on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except 


through  a  proof-house ;  and  on  any  person 
receivmg,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns, 
&c.,  any  barrels  which   have  not  passed 


FI'BE-BALLS,  in  military  operations, 
balls  which  are  capaUe  of  being  ignited 
and  burned:  such,  for  instance,  as  are 
thrown  by  night  from  mortars  or  howitzers 
towards  quarters  which  it  is  desirable  to 
examiue. In  natural  philosophy,  globu- 
lar masses  of  fire,  of  different  magnitudes, 
occasionally  seen  moving  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  gpreater  or  less  velocity. 
With  regtad  to  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena there  are  various  coi\)ectures.  [See 
Fallxno  Stabs,  Mbtbobs,  &c.] 

FI'RE-DAMP.     [SeeDAMFS.] 

FI'RE-DBESS,  an  invention  of  the  che- 
valier Aldiui,  consisting  of  an  exterior  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  (which  fabric 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrv  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  flame),  and  ot  an  inner 
covering  of  a  material  which  is  a  slow  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Among  flexible  fibroos 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and  wo- 
ven into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
Sre-eminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ucting  heat:  but  woollen,  cotton,  &c., 
by  immersion  in  certain  saline  solutions, 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
iigurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a  tem- 
porary exposure  of  some  minutes  to  the  ac- 
tion of  flame  on  the  outward  covering  of 
wire  «iuxe. 

FI'BEENGINE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fire,  which  consuts  of  two  forcing 
pumps  so  combined  that  their  joint  action 
produces  a  constant  and  powernil  stream  of 
water,  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  maybe 
directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point.  The 
handles  are  so  disposed,  that,  wnile  the  pis- 
ton of  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is 
down ;  and  they  are  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to 
work  them  at  the  same  time. By  an  in- 
genious application  of  steam  power  to  the 
working  ot  fire-engines,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
has  added  greatly  to  their  usefuhiess.  As 
soon  as  an  aUrm  is  given,  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  are 
worked  by  hand.  By  the  time  the  horses 
are  harnessed  in,  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  ig- 
nited, and  the  bellows  are  then  worked  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine;  so 
that  generally  by  the  time  it  readies  the 
fire  the  steam  is  readv.  This  engine  will 
deliver  about  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of 
7-8ths  of  an  inch ;  and  the  expense  of  fuel 
is  stated  to  be  only  sixpence  an  hour. 

FI'RE-FLY,  a  smaU  kind  of  beetle,  com- 
mon in  America,  which  emits  a  beautiful 
phosphoric  light  from  the  under  surface,  of 


the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen* 
The  phosphoric  light  produced  by  these  in- 
sects is  of  a  greenish  vellow,  and  proceeds 
from  a  collection  of  yellowish  matter  under 
the  tail,  which  is  kindled  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure  and  which  nature  seems  to  have 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-wtnm, 
in  order  to  direct  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

FI'RE-SHIF,  a  vessel  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grappling-irons, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fisvoorable 
wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

FI'RE-WORKS,  compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  ana  other  ingredients ; 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  handsome  appearance  when  ex* 
ploded.     [See  Ptbotbcbiit.] 

FIRE  (GREEK),  a  destructive  compon- 
tion,  used  in  war  from  the  7th  to  the  13th 
century.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  Con- 
stantinople in  608,  the  Greek  architect  Cal- 
linicus  of  Heliopolis,  deserted  fVom  the 
caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him  a 
composition,  which,  by  its  wonderftil  ef- 
fecu.  struck  terror  into  Uie  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  take  to  flight.  Sometimes 
it  was  wrapped  in  flax  attached  to  arrows 
and  javelins,  and  so  throvm  into  the  fortifi- 
cations and  other  bmldings  of  the  enemy, 
to  set  them  on  fire.  At  other  times  it  was 
used  in  throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 
metallic  tubes  against  the  enemy.  The 
rejceipt  for  the  composition  of  the  Grecfc 
/tre  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  the 
baron  Ton  Aretin  of  Munich  has,  it  is  said, 
discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  fire,  which  con- 
tains the  receipt. 

FI'RE-BOTE,  in  our  old  customs,  is 
fuel  or  firing  for  necessary  use,  allowed 
to  tenants,  out  of  the  lands  granted  to 
them. 

FIRTtfAMENT,  in  Scripture,  denotes  the 
great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the 
clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  appear  to  be 

placed,   and  are   really   seen. In   the 

Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is  the 


eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  ( 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets  which 
surrounds.    It  is  supposed  to  have  two  n 


tions;  a  dinmal  motion,  given  to  it  by  the 
primum  mobile,  frt>m  east  to  west  about  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  it 
finishes,  according  to  Tycho,  in  36,413 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  86,000; 
and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  36,800 ;  in 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the 
same  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  period  is  commonly  called 
tl\e  Platonic,  or  great  year. 

FI'RING-IRON,  in  farrierv,  an  instru- 
ment not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  which, 
being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a  horse's 
hams,  or  other  places,  such  as  preternatnral 
swellings,  farcy  knou,  ike.  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

FIR'KIN,  an  English  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  nine  gallons  of  beer. 
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FIB'MAN,  a  passport  or  licence  granted 
B  Turkey  and  India  for  the  liberty  of 
trade. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  offerings  made  to  God 
by  the  Hebrews,  of  part  of  the  froit  of 
their  harvest,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  called  first- 
fruits  because  they  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple before  any  part  of  the  crop  was  touched. 
——Fir*t-/r*ita,  in  the  church  of  England, 
are  the  profits  of  ereiy  spiritual  benefice 
for  the  first  year,  according  to  the  valuation 
in  the  king's  books. 

FISC,  or  FIS'CUS,  the  treasury  of  a 
prince,  or  state.  It  differs  from  the  ^tra- 
rium,  which  was  the  treasury  of  the  public, 
or  people:  thus,  when  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  condemned  persons'  goods 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
their  goods  were  said  to  be  publican ;  but 
when  It  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
prince,  they  were  called  eonfitcaH. 

FIS'CAL,  in  the  civil  law,  something  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
prince  or  people.  The  ofllcers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  fisd,  were  called 
proeuratoresfiaci,  and  advoeatiJUci. 

FISH.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  word 
IcHTHTOLooT  for  a  scientific  view  of  the 
different  orders  and  varieties  of  fish,— a 
class  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  fto.,  and  which  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  cannot  exist  for  any  consi- 
derable time  out  of  water.  We  shall  here 
merely  give  a  few  instances  of  the  increase 
of  some  of  them,  whose  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity has  excited  attention,  and  regard- 
ing which  the  following  facts  have  oeen 
verified: — ^A  cod-fish  has  been  found  to 
produce  8,686,760  egg;s  or  spawn;  and  a 
ling,  19,348,635.  Herrings,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  five  and  three-quarters, 
from  21,385  to  36,960.  Mackerel,  20  ounces, 
454,061.  Soals,  of  five  ounces,  38,772;  one 
of  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half,  100,362.  A 
flounder  of  two  ounces,  133,407;  one  of 
twenty-four  ounces,  1,357,403.  Lobsters, 
14  to  36  ounces,  contain  21,699;  a 


2,800  to  6,800.  And  yet,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  recent  writer,  "  to  entimerate  the 
thousands,  and  even  millions  of  egn, 
which  are  impregpiated  in  the  herring,  the 
cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  the 
whole  of  the  esculent  fish,  would  give  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  mul- 
titudes in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores ; 
the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen  in  or- 
der to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  notion 
of  their  agnregate  mass."— The  word  Jitk 
is  used  in  tne  singular,  for  fishes  in  gene- 
ral, or  the  whole  race. Fiahea,  in  he- 

raldrv,  are  the  emblems  of  silence  and 
watcmiilness,  and  are  borne  either  up- 
rifldht,  imbowed,  extended,  endorsed,  &c. 

FISH'S  RIBS,  places  where  fish  are 
canght  in  great  abundance,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  miportant  article  in  commerce. 
The  principal  fisheries  for  salmon,  herring^, 
mackarel,  pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the  coasts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  for  cod, 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 


and  Labrador;  as  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland;  and  for  whales,  in  those  seas 
which  wash  the  shores  of  Greenland*  and 

also  in  various  parts  within  the  tropics. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  North 
American  eod  fiahery,  British,  American, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  6000  or  7000,  which  take  about 
40.000,000  fish  annually.  On  taking  them, 
they  merely  cut  off  the  head,  open  them, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  throw  them  in 
the  hold ;  and  as  they  make  two  or  three  fares 
in  a  season,  the  fish  are  taken  home  to  be 
cured.  Those  vessels  which  are  intended  for 
the  Labrador,  or  Coast  fishery,  arrive  there 
in  June,  and  select  a  place  for  fishing  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs, 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  straits  of  Belleisle, 
or  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Here 
they  spend  the  summer,  as  they  cure  the 
fish  on  the  coasts,  diying  them  either  on 
the  rocks,  or  on  flakes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dis- 
mantle their  vessels,  and  convert  them  into 
stationary  houses.  The  cod  are  usually 
taken  by  line,  nets  being  but  rarely  em- 
ployed; and  as  they  bite  with  great  vo- 
racity, almost  anything  serves  for  oait.— — 
Mackerel  are  found  in  large  shoals  in  the 
ocean,  but  especially  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  They  enter  the  English 
clumnel  in  April ;  ana,  proceeding  as  the 
summer  advances,  about  June  they  are  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy, 
Ficardy,  &c.  where  the  fishery  is  most  con- 
siderable. They  are  taken  either  with  a 
line  or  nets:  the  latter  is  preferable;  and 
is  usually  performed  in  the  night-time. 
They  are  eaten  fresh,  and  are  also  pickled 

in  MUt  or  brine. Herringa  are  remarkable 

for  their  immense  numbers ;  they  move  in 
shoals,  sometimes  occupying  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  several  fathoms  in  depth.    The 

Eresence  of  the  herring  is  easily  discovered, 
y  the  great  flights  of  birds  which  accom- 
pany them  during  the  day,  b]r  the  unctuous 
matter  with  which  the  water  is  covered,  and 
in  the  night,  by  the  brilliant  phosphoric 


prawn,  about  3,800 ;  and  a  shrimp,  fhmig ,  light  which  they  emit.     They  are  taken 
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g;enerally  by  night  in  nets,  which  are  some- 


aUyby  „ 
times  of  enormous  extent,  and  are  dragged 
by  a  capstan.  Herrings  are  very  plentiful 
about  the  Orcades  in  June  and  July ;  in  the 
German  ocean  in  September  and  October ; 
and  in  the  English  channel  in  October, 

November,  and   December. ^The   chief 

Salmon  fisheries  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and  sea-coasts 
adjoining  to  the  river  mouths.  Those  most 
distinguished  for  salmon  in  Scotland,  are  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the 
Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Bewley,  &c., 
in  most  of  which  it  is  very  common  about 
the  heigrht  of  summer,  especially  if  the 
weather  happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four 
or  five  score  of  salmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief 
rivers  in  England  for  salmon  are  the  Tyne, 
the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The 
fishing  usually  begins  about  January,  and 
in  Scotland  they  are  obliged  to  cease  about 
the  15th  of  August,  because,  as  it  is  then 
supposed,  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn,  it 
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would  be  depopulating  the  rivers  to  con- 
tinue fishing  any  longer.  It  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  a  kind  of 
locks  or  wears  made  on  purpose,  which  in 
certain  places  have  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled oy  any  force  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  may  give 
way  and  open  a  little  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  immediately  shut  again,  when  the 
force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  rivers, 
the  fish  enter  by  these  valves,  which  then 
close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They  are 
also  taken  by  being  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  a  Ught,  when  they  may 
either  be  apeared,  or  taken  in  a  net  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a  sudden 

jerk  from  the  bottom. Jnehoviea  are. 

fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
season  shoals  ot  this  fish  regularly  come 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  opposite  to  Leghorn ;  these  last  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  in  the  night  time  ;  for  if  a 
fire  be  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels, 
the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  numbers 
into  the  nets.    About  120,000lbs.  are  an 

nually  consumed  in  Great  Britain. The 

principal  Sturgeon  Jlaheiy  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Russians  employ  a  great  number  of 
hands,  and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  inclo- 
sure  formed  by  large  stakes,  representing 
the  letter  Z,  repeated  several  times.  These 
fisheries  are  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  close  on  the  other  side,  by  which 
means  the  fish  are  embarrassed,  and  easily 
taken,  either  in  nets  or  by  spearing.  At 
certain  seasons,  thousands  of  Cossacks  ap- 
pear on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each  provided 
with  a  spear,  several  poles,  and  other  in- 
struments. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the 
fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  dash  after  him 
in  their  sledges ;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears 
cast ;  fishmongers,  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  buy  the  fish,  and  the  ice  is  soon 
covered  with  sturgeons.  It  soon  finds  its 
way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  &c ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish,  including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
isinglass,  imported  into  the  interior,  annu- 
ally amounts,  it  is  said,  to  at  least  2,00U,U00 

rubles. ^The  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  on 

the  coast  of  Greenland,  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  The  manner 
of  taking  whales  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as 
the  fishermen  bear  the  whale  bellow,  they 
cry  out  fall  I  fall  I  and  every  ship  gets  out 
its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are  six 
or  seven  men :  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  irhen  the  harpooner 
strikes  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  requires 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of  his 
head  there  is  no  striking,  but  near  his  si>out 
there  is  a  soft  niece  of  flesh,  into  which  the 
iron  sinks  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  is 
struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope 
enough ;  othervrise,  when  he  goes  down,  as 
he  frequently  does,  he  would  inevitably  sink 


the  boat:  this  rope  he  draws  with  ludi 
violence,  that  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  by  its  friction  against  the  sides  of 
the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.  The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven 
fathoms  long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner: 
it  is  made  of  the  finest  and  softest  hemp, 
that  it  may  slip  the  easier:  to  this  they 
joiu  a  heap  of  lines  of  90  or  100  fathoms 
each,  and  when  there  are  not  enough  in 
one  longboat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way 
the  rope  g^es,  and  steers  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, that  it  may  run  exactly  oat  before ; 
for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that  he  would  overset 
the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept  straight.  After 
they  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of 
whales,  or  when  they  grow  too  scarce  to 
render  their  stay  any  longer  advanta^us, 
they  cut  them  up,  stow  away  the  fat  m  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  leave  the  carcasses 
to  be  devoured  by  the  bears,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  flesh.  Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is 

mdted  dow»  into    oiL The  Southern 

Whale  Fishery  consists  of  three  distinct 
branches;  viz.  1st,  the  spermaceti  whale, 
which  is  found  in  all  tropical  climates,  but 
especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  Japan :  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a  ;Bhip  from  England,  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  fishery,  is  about 
three  years.  2d,  the  common  black  whale 
of  the  southern  seas,  met  with  principally 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  And,  3d,  the  sea 
elephant,  or  southern  walrus,  met  with  in 
the  seas  near  California,  and  the  islands  of 
Desolation,  South  Georgia,  &c.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  animals  are  annually  captured, 
and  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  oil.^^ 
It  appears  that,  while  our  northern  whale 
fishery  has  long  b(uen  declining,  the  Ame- 
rican southern  whale  fishery  has  risen  into 
great  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  in  the  south,  as  well 
as  in  the  north,  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the 
whale  fisheries  have  consequently  passed 
their  zenith. Besides,  the  before-men- 
tioned fisheries,  there  are  several  others 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  North  Seas,  which  although  not  much 
the  subject  of  merchandize,  employ  great 
numbers  both  of  ships  and  men ;  as,  the 
oyater  fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversbam, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the 
Medway,  &c. ;  and  the  lohater  fishing  all 
along  the  British  channel,  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  Ac  &c. 

FISH'ING,  the  art  of  catching  fish,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  nets,  or  of  spears,  lines, 
rods,  and  hooks.  By  several  statutes  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  fish  in  any 
pond  or  moat,  without  the  owner's  consent 
on  pain  of  three  months  imprisonment; 
nor  shall  anyone  take  fish  in  a  nver  without 
a  licence  obtained  from  the  owner,  upoa 
forfeiture  of  10«.  to  the  poor,  and  tnpU 
damages  to  the  party-aggneved. 

FISH'ING-FSOG,   in  ichthfology,  Uw 
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X«!i»Atit«  or  toad-fish,  wliose  head  is  larger 
than  its  body. 

FISS'ILE,  an  epithet  often  nsed  in  mi- 
neralogy, &c.,  for  that  which  may  be  cleft 
or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or 
of  natural  joints. 

PIS'SIfED,  in  zoology,  an  epithet  for  an 
animal  whose  toes  are  separate,  or  not  con- 
nected by  a  membrane. 

FIS'SURE,  a  nasrow  chasm  made  by  the 

parting  of  any  substance. In  surgery,  a 

crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  either  transversely 
or  longitudinally. 

FISTULA,  in  surgery,  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer,  generally  arising  from 
absce8ses.^^Fuf Mto-tocAryma/if,  a  disease 
which  attacks  the  great  caruncle  in  the  in- 
ward comer  of  the  eye ;  a  disorder  accom- 
panied with  a  flowing  of  tears. Fistula, 

an  ancient  musical  instrument  resembling 
our  common  flute  or  flageolet. 

FIS'TULAB,  among  botanists,  an  epithet 
applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  th»t  are  tubu- 
lar, or  resemble  a  hollow  pipe. 

FISTULIFOBM,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi 
thet  for  such  substances  as  are  in  round 
hollow  columns. 

FIT,  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  dis- 
order, in  which  the  body  is  often  convulsed, 
and  sometimes  senseless :  as  a  Jit  of  apo- 
plexv  or  epilepsy,  &c.  We  also  apply  the 
word  to  the  first  attack  or  the  return  of  cer- 
tain diseases ;  as,  njit  of  the  gout,  &c. 

FITCH'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind ;  the  polecat. 

FIXATION,  in  chemistry,  the  making 
any  volatile  spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIX'ED  AIB,  the  name  formerly  given 
by  chemists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
£rom  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  now 
commonly  adled  carbonic  acid  gas,  [which 
see]. 

FIX'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such  oOs  as 
are  obtained  bjr  simple  pressure ;  in  distinc- 
tion fVom  volatile  or  essential  oils. 

FIX'ED  STARS,  in  astronomy,  such  stars 
as  always  retain  the  same  apparent  position 
and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
and  are  thus  distinguished  ftom  planets 
and  comets,  which  are  revolving  bodies. 

FLAG,  a  general  name  for  colours,  stand- 
ards, banners,  ensigns,  &c. To  strike  or 

lower  thejlag,  is  to  piUl  it  down  upon  the 

cap  in  token  of  respect  or  submission. 

To  ttrike  the  flag  in  an  enm^ment,  is  the 

sign  of  surrendering. To  hang  out  the 

white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ;  or  in  some 
cases,  it  denotes  that  the  vessel  has  no  hos- 
tile intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  &c.  The 
re<f  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance  and  battle.—— 
To  hang  the  flag  haJlf-wuut  high,  is  a  token 
<»r  signal  of  mourning. 

FLAG,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  rush,  or  aqua- 
tic plant  with  a  bladed  leaf.  There  are 
diifmnt  kinds,  as  the  common  flag,  or 
water  iris,  that  grovs  in  rivers  and  bears 
a  yellow  flower ;  the  com  flag,  or  gladiole, 
a  bulbous  plant ;  and  the  sweet  flag,  a  pe- 
rennial; wnich  two  last  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

FLA'GELLANTS,  in  church  history,  a 
fimatical  sect  in  the   ISth  century,  who 


maintained  that  remission  of  sins  was  not 


to  be  obtained  without  flagellation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded 
by  priests  carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly 
lashed  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  naked  bodies. 

FLAG'-OFFICERS,  those  who  command 
the  several  squadrons  of  a  fleet;  as  admi- 
rals, vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals.  [See 

AOMIBAI..] 

FLAG'-SHIP,  a  ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag, 
in  distinction  from  the  secondary  vesseu 
under  his  command. 

FLAME,  the  small  parts  of  an  inflam- 
mable or  unctuous  body,  that  are  set  on 
fire,  or  briskly  agitated  or  thrown  off,  with 
a  certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  surface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  air.  Simple  igni- 
tion never  exceeds  in  intensity  of  light  the 
body  by  the  contact  of  which  it  Is  pro- 
duced: but  flame  consisu  of  volatile  in- 
flammable matter,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
and  combination,  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Many  metallic  substances  are 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  bum  vrith  a  flame, 
by  contact  of  the  air  in  this  pure  state. 
Dr.  Ure  observes,  that  the  flame  of  combus- 
tible bodies  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  combustion 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  holding 
a  taper,  or  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus, 
within  a  flame  made  by  the  combustion  of 
alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the 
pnosphorus,  vnll  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen 
even  in  its  interior  part. 

FLA'MEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priests,  instituted  by 
Romulus  or  Numa;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called;  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  Flamen  Martialis, 
sacred  to  Mars;  and  Flamen  Quirinalis, 
who  superintended  the  rites  of  Quirinus  or 
Romulus. 

FLAMIN'GO,  in  omithology,  a  fowl  con- 
stituting the  genus  Phaenicopteru*,  of  the 
grallic  order ;  a  native  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. It  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but 
is  entirely  red,  except  the  quill- feathers. 

FLANK,  the  side  of  an  army,  or  a  bat- 
talion encamped  on  the  right  and  left.— — 
In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  another 
work  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet. 

FLAN'NEL,  a  slight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  body  warm,  be- 
cause, firom  its  light  and  spongy  texture,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  passage  for  the  heat. 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  which  lowers 
a  note  one  semitone. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a  light  touch,  in  the  places  not  nur- 
nished,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  size,  in  which 
a  little  Vermillion  is  sometimes  mixed. 

FLATULENCE,  in  medicine,  air  gene- 
rated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by 
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imperfect  digestion,  occanoning  diatenuon, 
uueasineu,  and  frequent  eructations. 

FLAX,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax  is  an 
annual ;  but  the  other  kinds  are  perennials. 

FLEA,  in  entomology,  an  insect  of  the 
genus  Pule*.  It  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  agUity  in  leapinx, 
for  whidi  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals,  and  its 
bite  is  very  troublesome.  The  muscular 
power  of  the  fiea  is  truly  wonderfuL  It  has 
Deen  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight,  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers  in  our  eudeavours  to  crush  it,  and 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  "  the 
fiather  of  leapers."  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  infused  into  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's ! 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a  fiea  which  dragg^  a 
silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its  own 
weight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  was  not 
alarmed  when  this  was  chaiged  with  gun- 
powder and  fired  off.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion;  inasmuch  as 
the  feats  of  the  "  industrious  fleas,"  exhi- 
bited in  London,  are  not  a  whit  less  mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  lancing  the 
g^ms  or  bleeding  cattle. 

FLEECE,  a  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comet 

fifom  a  sheep  at  one  shearing. Ordtrqf 

the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  Philip   II.  duke  of    Bur- 
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FLEET,  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  be- 
longing to  any  prince  or  state.  It  also 
denotes  any  number  of  trading  ships,  em- 
ployed in  a  particular  branch  of  commerce. 
Merchant-fleets  generally  take  their  deno- 
mination from  the  place  thev  are  bound  to, 
as  the  Turkey-fleet,  East-India-fleet,  &c. 
These,  in  times  of  peace,  go  in  fleets  for 
their  mutual  aid  and  assistance :  in  time  of 
war,  besides  this  security,  they  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to  escort 
them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound, 

or  to  a  certain  place  or  latitude. It  is 

also  the  name  of  a  prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  are  confined;  and  to  which 
persons  are  committed  by  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common-pleas.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Farringdon-street,  and  derives  its 
name  fiv)m  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  river, 
which,  like  an  uncovered  sewer,  formerly 
ran  near  the  building,  and  was  called  Fleet- 
ditch.  Pleta,  from  the  Saxon  Jleot,  signi- 
fies, in  barbarous  Latin,  a  place  where  the 
tide  comes  up. 

FLESH,  in  anatomj,  the  muscular  part 
of  an  animal  body,  m  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  small  as  to  retain  only  blood 
enough  to  give  them  a  red  colour.— Ffe«A. 
in  botany,  the  pulpy  substance  of  any  fruit 
or  root. 

FLEX'OB,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to 
several  muscles,  whose  o£Sce  it  is  to  bend 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  etetetuore,  which  open 


them. 


ti  open  or  stretch 


FLEXIJBE,  in  geometry,  the  bending  or 
curving  of  a  line  or  figure :  thus,  when  a 
line  first  bends  one  way  and  then  another, 
the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  the 
other  side  is  called  the  "  point  of  contrary 
fiexure." 

FLINT,  in  natural  history,  a  semi- 
pellucid  stone,  being  a  subspecies  of  quarts, 
of  one  uniform  substance,  and  fr«e  from 
veins ;  but  of  different  degrees  of  colour, 
and  surrounded  with  a  whitish  crust. 
Flints  occur  almost  always  in  nodules  or 
tubercular  concretions  of  various  and  very 
irregular  forms.  They  break  virith  an  even, 
glossy  surface ;  are  moderately  transparent 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish; 
readily  stnke  fire  with  steel;  make  not  the 
least  effervescence  with  aquafortis,  and 
bum  to  a  whiteness.  The  uses  of  flmt,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  fine  pottery-ware,  are  described  under 
the  proper  heads. 

FLITCH,  in  naval  language,  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  small  timber  applied  to  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT,  a  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 
to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide.— — 
Floating  Breakwater,  a  marine  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  square  frames  of 
timber,  connected  by  mooring  chains  or 
cables,  and  intended  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  agitated  waves ;  either  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  ride  within  these  quadrangular 
basins  with  more  safety,  or  to  product 
smooth  water  in  bathing  ^acea  on  a  rough 

coast. Floatina-bridffe,  in  war,  a  kind  of 

double  bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  puUeys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the 
outworks  of  a  fort.  Floating-bridges  of  a 
very  larse  size  have  also  of  late  been  con- 
structed for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  across  creeks,  harbours,  &c,  by  tlie 
application  of  steam-power.— Ftoa/titfr- 
bght,  on  shipboard,  a  hollow  vessel  of 
tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  a  refiector  or  lanthom,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the 
misrortune  to  fim  overboard  in  the  nirht. 
——Floating  battery,  vessels  used  as  Bat- 
teries to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an  ene- 
my's coast. Float-board;  those  boards 

fixed  to  water  wheels  of  under-shot  mills, 
senring  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream* 
by  which  the  wheel  is  carried  round. 

FLOATING  rthe  art  of).  The  follovrinj; 
information,  derived  firom  an  unique  publi- 
cation by  ISx.  Walker,  is  worth  remember< 
ing: — "Any  human  being  who  will  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  tSace  towards 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease,  andin'perfect 
safety,  in  tolerably  still  water— ay,  and 
sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape 
drowning  when  you  find  yourself  in  deep 
water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
emptv  pitcher;  let  your  mouth  and  nose, 
not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  tb« 
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highett  part  of  yon,  and  yon  are  wft ;  bat 
thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  bands,  and  down 
joago;  turning  up  the  handle  tips  over  the 
pitcher.  Having  had  the  hi^ppinesi  to 
prevent  one  or  two  drovminga  by  this  sim. 
pie  instruction,  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  either  love  aquatie  sports  or 
dread  them." 

FLOETZ,  or  PLBTZ,  in  geology,  hori- 
lontal  beds  or  strata,  which  lie  over  the 
transition  rocks,  and  of  which  there  are 
two  formations,  one  called  floets,  or  se- 
condary,  containing  the  petrified  remains 
of  animalcula*  and  ve^taoles  now  extinct ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  similar  forma- 
tions, and  the  alluvial  soils  lying  upon 
them,  containing  the  remains  of  auimds 
similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  and  con- 
sisting of  basalt,  wacke,  greystone,  slate, 
coal,  trap,  sand,  loam,  fttigments  of  ore,  &c 

FLOOD,  a  body  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 

with  water. By  way  of  eminence,  the 

universal  deluge  is  called  the  flood. 

FLOOD-GATE,  a  sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  fbr  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOD'-MARK.  the  mark  which  the  sea 
makes  on  the  shore,  at  the  bluest  tide; 
high  water  mark. 

PLOBAXIA,  a  feast  kept  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora.  This  feast 
began  April  the  25th,  and  continued  till  the 
first  of  May,  during  which  time  the  Ludi 
Florale*  were  celebrated. 

FLORID  STYLE,  in  literarjr  composi- 
tioD,  that  which  is  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  fiowers  of  rhetoric.  Longiuus 
uses  the  terms  Morid  and  oSfecttd  ttyle  in- 
differently, and  describes   them   as  quite 

oontratj  to  the  true  sublime. TYit  florid 

ttfl*  of  architecture,  or  florid  Gothic,  an 
daborate  kind  of  Gothic  architecture,  filled 
with  points,  ramifications,   mullions,  &c. 

— 'Florid,  in  music,  any  composition  or 

irformanoe  of  a  rich  and  embellished  kind. 

FLOR'IN,  a  coin  of  different  value  ;  the 
silver  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  1«.  Srf* 
Most  of  the  gold  florins  are  of  a  coarse 
alloy,  weighing  variously  from  about  four- 
teen to  seventeen  carats. 

FLORES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  season 
when  plants  expand  their  flowers. 

FLOSS'-SILK,  the  name  given  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the 
filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like 
cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yam  or  thread,  for  making  shawls,  socks, 
and  other  articles  where  an  inferior  kind  of 
silk  may  be  used. 

FL08,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 
•pedes  of  plants.  Also  the  general  name 
tat  the  flower. 

FLOS'CULE,  in  botany,  a  partial  or  lesser 
ioret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

FLOS'CULOUS,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion i^ven  to  eompound  flowers,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  florets  in  ftond-shaped  petals, 
and  indoeed  in  the  same  common  cup. 

FLOS  FER'RI,  in  minerdogy,  a  variety 
of  arragonite,  occurring  in  little  cylinders, 
letimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a  poin^ 


and  sometimes  branched,  like  coraL  It  is 
found  in  veins  of  sparry  iron,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name 

FLOT'SAM,  in  law,  a  term  for  goods 
lost  by  shipwreck,  but  which  are  floating 

on  the  sea. There  are  two  other  uncouth 

terms  made  use  of  to  describe  wrecked 
goods,  vis.,  jttaam  and  lagans  the  former, 
when  the  goods  are  sunk;  and  the  latter, 
when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or 
buoy  to  be  found  agdn. 

FLOUR,  the  findy  ground  and  sifted 
med  of  wheat  or  other  g^dn.  [See  Bbbad.] 

FLOUR'ISH,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  pre- 
paratory dr,  without  any  settled  rule :  dso 
the  decorative  notes  which  a  singer  or  in- 
strumentd  performer  occadonafiy  intro- 
duces.  In  military  languaj^,  it  is  the 

sounding  of  trumpets  on  recdvmgan  officer 
or  otherperson  of  distinction. 

FLOW'ER,  that  beautifhl  part  of  a  plant 
we  call  the  blossom ;  the  parts  or  dividons 
of  which  are  called  petds.  It  contains  the 
parts  of  fructification,  or  the  germ  of  the 
fruit ;  and  consists  of  a  cdyx,  corolla,  sta- 
men, and  Distil. ^A  writer  in  the  New 

Monthly  Magaune  thus  picturesqudv  de- 
scribes the  blooming  flowers  on  the  Alps : 
— "  Wherever  there  is  a  handful  of  earth, 
there  dso  is  a  patch  of  wild  flowers.  If 
there  be  a  crevice  in  the  rock  suffident 
to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a  knife,  there  will 
the  winds  carry  a  few  grdns  of  dust,  and 
there  strdght  up  springs  a  flower.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  they  cover 
the  earth  with  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 

Sink,  and  violet,  and  white,  of  every  sha- 
ow  and  e^erj  form,  are  to  be  seen,  vving 
with  each  other,  and  eclipsing  every  thing 
besides.  Midway  they  meet  vou  agdo, 
sometimes  fragrant,  and  dways  lovely;  and 
in  the  topmost  places,  where  the  larch  and 
pine,  and  the  rhododendron,  (the  last  living 
shrub),  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where  you 
are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the  limit  of 
perpetud  snow,  there  stul  peep  up  and 
blossom  "the  Foreet-me-not,"  the  Alpine  ra« 
nuncuiuB,  and  white  and  blue  gentian,  the 
last  of  which  displays  a  blue  of  such  intense 
and  splendid  colouring,  as  can  scarcely  be 
surpaiftsed  by  the  heavens  themsdves.  It  is 
imposdble  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unshdtered  things,  at 
the  edge  of  etemd  barrenness.  They  are 
the  last  gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant  na- 
ture. Thus  fiurhas  she  struggled  and  striven, 
vanquishing  rocks,  and  oppodng  dement^ 
and  sowing  here  a  forest  of  larches,  and 
there  a  wood  of  pines — a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  patch  of  withered  herbage,  and, 

Ustly,  a  bright  blue  fiower." ^Flowers 

were  in  great  request  at  the  entertdnments 
of  the  andents,  bdng  provided  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feast,  or  before  the  se- 
cond  course.  They  were  likewise  used  by 
them  in  bedecking  tombs. 

FLOWERS,  in  chemistry,  a  term  formeriy 
applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procured 
by  sublimation,  and  were  in  the  form  of 
sughtly  colouring  powder :  hence,  in  all  old 
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books,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  flowers 
of  antimonr,  arsenic,  sine,  and  bismuth, 
which  are  tne  sublimed  oxydes  of  these  me- 
tals, either  pure  or  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur:  we  have  also  still  in 
use,  though  not  gpenerally,  the  terms  flowers 
of  sulphur,  benxoin,  &o. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  a  consider, 
able  article  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
France,  where  they  are  made  with  astonish- 
ing  skill  and  taste,  and  give  employment 
to  an  immense  number  of  hands. — The  sa- 
vages of  South  America  manufacture  in- 
fect feather  flowers,  derived  from  the  brilli- 
ant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  re- 
semole  the  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  colours  never  fade. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS,  (sometimes  written, 
incorrectly,  JUneer-tU-luee),  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  royal  majesty.^— In  botany,  the 
iriff  or  fla«c-flower. 

FLOWERS,  I.ANOVAOB  of.  Among  ori- 
ental nations  the  language  of  flowers,  as  it  is 
called,  has  acquired  a  significant  character. 
Dr.  Madden,  in  his  travds,  alluding  to  this 
has  the  following  passage:— "A  Turkish 
lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by  an  invisible 
lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  courtship, 
a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  in  her 
path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  female 
attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of  a 
Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  effendi 
seeking  the  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  as- 
piring to  the  affections  of  a  rose.''  The 
charm  of  novelty  has  sometimes  attracted 
attention  In  the  Western  world  to  this  ten- 
der language,  and  dictionaries  have  been 
composed  to  explain  its  mysteries;  hot  it 
is  onW  among  the  lively  and  imaginative 
mortals  of  the  Bast,  that  it  has  ever  been 
brou^t  to  perfection. 

FLU'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which 
the  fluoric  acid  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
They  are  distinguished  bjr  the  foUowine 
properties : — ^Wben  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  them,  they  emit  acrid  vapours  of  flu- 
orictxid,  which  corrode  glass ;  when  heat- 
ed, several  of  them  phosphoresce;  they  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor  altered  by 
oombustibles ;  and  they  combine  with  si- 
lioi  by  means  of  heat.  Most  of  them  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

FLU'ID,  in  physiol<^y,  an  appellation 
given  to  ail  bodies  whose  particles  easily 
jridd  to  the  least  partial  pressure,  or  force 
impressed;  moving  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  accommodating  themselves  to 
all  changes  of  position,  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve a  level  surface.  From  the  parity  of 
fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always 
iwoportioned  to  the  gravity :  for  if  the  psur- 
ticles  of  fluids  have  equal  magnitude  and 
waght,  the  gravitv  or  pressure  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  equal  in 

every  horizontal  .line  of  fluid. Fluidity 

stands  directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firm- 
ness, and  is  distinguished  from  liquidity 
and  humidity,  inasmuch  aa  the  latter  imply 
alsoFCtting  and  adhmng.  Melted  metals, 
air,  ether,  smoke,  and  fiame,  are  fluid  but 
not  liquid  bodies,  their  parts  being  dry. 


and  leering  no  sense  of  mmstnxe.   Flaidity 
is  the  effect  of  heat. 

FLUOE'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  gas- 
eous substance  procured  from  fiuor  spar, 
which  is  of  a  corroding  nature,  and  vrill 
dissolve  glass,  for  which  reason  it  has  been 
used  for  etching  on  g^ass.  This  add  gaa 
readily  combines  with  water;  and  when 
dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced 
with  much  heat.  Its  odour  is  very  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapour  dangerous  to  in- 
spire. When  aipplied  to  the  skin,  it  in- 
stantly disorganizes  it,  and  produces  the 
most  painful  wounds.  This  gas  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Jluo-nlieie  acM,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  add 
and  sUica. 

FLU'ORINE,  in  chemistry,  the  supposed 
basis  of  fluoric  acid. 

FLU'OROUS  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  in  mhieralogy,  the  fbli- 
ated  fiuate  of  Ume;  a  spedes  of  mineral 
which  abounds  in  nature,  and  consists  of 
a  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with 
fiuoric  acid.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  always  regularijr  crystalised. 
The  variously- coloureo  specimens  called 
Derbythire  apar,  are  worked  upon  the  tnm- 
ing-lathe  into  vases  and  other  omamenta. 

FLUOSIL'ICATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  containing  silez,mth 
some  other  substance. 

FLUOSILrCIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  composed  of  or  con- 
tains fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

FLUSH,  a  term  in  a  game  at  cards 
where  they  are  all  of  a  suit.— In  carpentry, 
a  term  signifying  that  two  bodies  jiHited 
toeetber  make  an  even  sur&ce. 

FLUTE,  the  common  or  EmpU$k,  a  ma- 
sical  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
about  dghteen  inches  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  hcrfes  at  the  ride  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varying  its  sounds  by  stopping  and 
opening  them  with  the  fingers. — The  Gtr- 
sum  fiute  is  formed  of  several  joints  or 
pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with  holes 
at  the  side,  and  the  addition  of  several 
^brass  or  silver  keys,  to  temper  the  tones  to 
the  various  fiats  and  sharps. 

FLUTES,  or  FLUTINGS,  in  architec- 
ture, perpendicular  channds,  or  carities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas- 
ter. They  are  chiefly  effected  in  the  Ionic 
order,  where  they  had  their  first  rise; 
though  they  are  also  used  in  the  richer  or- 
ders, as  the  Corinthian  and  Composite; 
but  seldom  in  the  Doric,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  Tuscan.  Each  column  has  tvrentv- 
four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  m 
exactly  a  ouadrant  of  a  drde.  The  Doric, 
however,  nas  but  twenty.  Between  the 
flutes  are  little  spaces  that  separate  them, 
called  sfria  or /tcte.'  though,  in  the  Doric, 
the  flutes  are  frequently  made  to  join  to 
one  another,  without  any  intermediato 
space  at  all;  the  list  being  sharpened 
off  to  a  thin  edx^  which  fonns  a  part  of 
each  flnte.  Fluted  oolnms  are  «>i 
though  improperly,  termed  reeded. 
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FLUX,  in  chemiBtry,  a  general  term  to 
denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 
assist  in  the  fusion  of  minerals.  The  fluxes 
made  use  of  in  experiments  consist  usually 
of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures 
fiisible,  by  converting  them  into  glass ;  or 
by  converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
Limestone,  fiuor  spar,  borax,  and  several 
earthy  or  metallic  oxydes,  are  employed  as 

fluxes  in  metallurgy. Flux,  in  medicine, 

an  extraordinary  iMue,  or  evacuation  of 

some  humours  of  the  body. Flum  and 

R^v»,  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24 
honr«,  48  minutes.  By  the  flux,  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises ; 
by  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it 
sinln ;  and  the  period  at  which  the  water 
is   in  a  manner  at  rest,  is  called  high- 

FLUX'IONS,  a  method  of  calculation 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this 
branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of 
evei^  kind  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
motion.  This  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  curves,  in  finding  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  and  computing  their  sur- 
laces  ;  in  fiBding  the  centres  of  gravities 
and  oscillation  of  different  bodies ;  the  at- 
tractions of  bodies  under  different  forms ; 
the  direction  of  wind,  which  has  the  great- 
est effect  on  an  en^ne ;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems. 

FLY,  in  xoology,  a  win^d  insect  of  va- 
rious species,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  which  is,  that  their  wings  are  tran- 
sparent. By  this,  flies  are  distinguislied 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoopers,  &c. 
Some  flies  have  two  wings,  and  others  four. 

Fljf,  in  mechanics,  a  heavy  wheel  at 

tight  uigies  with  the  axis  of  a  windlass  or 
jack,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  machine. 
When  usM  as  a  collector  of  power,  the  fly 
is  fire<}uently  seen  with  heavy  Icnobs  at  the 

opposite  ends  of  the  straight  line. Fljf, 

among  mariners,  that  part  of  a  compass  on 
which  the  thirty-two  pointo  are  described. 

FLY'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwards  become  maggots,  as  the 
grub  state  of  future  flies. 

FLY'-CATCHEEU  in  ornithology,  a  ge- 
nns  of  birds,  the  Mutieapa,  with  a  bill  flat- 
ted at  the  base,  almost  triangular,  notched 
at  the  iq>per  mandiUe,  and  beset  with 
bristles.  They  are  of  infinite  use  in  de- 
stroying those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious 
insects  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  continually  on  the  wiug,  and 
which,  though  weak  and  contemptible 
when  individually  considered,  are  formi- 
dable to  vegetation  by  their  numbers. 

FLT'ERS,  in  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
not  wind,  but  are  made  of  an  ablong  square 
figure,  and  go  straight  forward,  the  second 
standing  behind  the  first,  and  so  on. 

FLY- HONEYSUCKLE,  in  botany,  a 
shrub;  the  HalUria  lueida  of  Linnaeus. 

FLYING,  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned 
in  flyinj^  are  the  wings,  by  whidi  they  are 


•nstained  or  wafted  along.  "  The  manner 
of  flying  is  this :  the  bird  first  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from 
the  ground ;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  his  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  body : 
thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now  raised  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force  and 
velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  sub- 
ject air,  that  fluid  resisu  those  successions, 
both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elas- 
ticity, by  means  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  resistance 
the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
wings,  and  consequently  the  progress  of 
the  bird,  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing 
is  longer:  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equili- 
brio,  the  bird  wiU  remain  suspended  in  the 
same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so 
long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes 
makes  a  resistance  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  so  rare  as  to 
give  way  with  the  same  velocity  as  it  is 
struck  withal,  there  will  be  no  resistance, 
and  consequently  the  bird  can  never 
mount."    Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  per- 

Kndicular  line,  but  always  in  a  parabola, 
a  direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tendency  would  oppose  and  destroy 
each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would  be 
very  slow.  In  a  direct  descent  they  would 
aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall  would  be 
too  precipitate. 

FLY'ING-FISH,  the  Etocatua  of  natu- 
ralista ;  a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vt- 
bration  of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave 
the  water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and 
sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air. 
In  tropical  seas  they  rise  fVom  the  water  in 
shoals,  of  thousands  at  a  time,  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  passing  of  a  ship,  or  pursued 


by  a  dolphin.  They  spring  from  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and,  dartmg  forward,  plunge 
into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 


fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards  together. 
[See  ExocfBTDS.] 

FLYING-PIN'ION,  the  part  of  a  clock, 
having  a  fiy  or  fan,  by  which  it  gathers  air, 
and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's  mo- 
tion, when  the  weight  descends  in  the 
striking  part. 

FLY-UR'CHIS,  in  botany,  the  Orckit 
mucifera,  a  plant,  so  called  firom  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  figure  to  that  of  a  fly. 

FLYTRAP,  in  botany,  a  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant,  the  Dioruea  muacipula,  or  Ve- 
nus' Fly-trap;  the  leaves  of  which  consist 
of  two  lobes,  that  have  the  property  of 
closing  when  irritated  within,  and  conse- 
quent^ of  seising  any  insects  which  hap- 
pen to  light  on  them. 

FOCAL  DISTANCE,  in  mathematics, 
the  distance  of  the  focus,  which,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, is  ita  distance  from  the  vertex :  and 
in  the  hyperbola,  from  the  centre. 
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FO'CILE    MA'JUS,   in    anatomy,   the 

S eater  bone  of  the  am,  called  ulna;  or 
e  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called  tibiu. 
The  lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  termed 
A>cile  minua. 

FOCl'METER,  an  instrument  contrired 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  photogra- 
phist to  adjust  the  focus  of  the  colorific, 
to  that  of  the  photogenic,  rays.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  instrument  is  the  placing  be- 
fore the  camera  at  the  same  moment  a  cir- 
cular arrangement  of  cards  formed  into 
segments,  each  segment  beingat  a  different 
distance  from  the  lens.    A  photographic 

Sicture  of  all  these  is  simultaneously  pro- 
uced.  The  picture  of  some  one  among 
them*  will  always  be  found  to  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  those  of  the  others,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  plate  or  paper  is  in  the  pho- 
togenic focus  corresponding  to  that  one. 
FO'CUS,  in  optics,  the  point  of  conver- 

{^ence  or.  concourse,  where  all  the  rays  of 
ight  meet  after  passing  through  a  convex 
lens.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  point, 
but  a  small  circle,  one-eighth  the  thickness 
of  the  lens,  when  it  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  rays  are  not  accurately  collected 
into  one  and  the  name  place  or  point, 
owiug  to  the  different  nature  and  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  lights  to  the  imper- 
fections in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  and  other 
similar  impediments. Focui,  in  geome- 
try and  conic  sections,  a  certain  point  in 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  where 
the  rays  reflectea  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves  concur  and  meet. 

FOD'DER,  in  husbandry,  any  kind  of 
food  for  rattle.  Green  fodder  consists  of 
grass,  tares,  hay,  &c.  Dry  fodder,  of  oats, 
barley,  and  beans. 

FCE'TUS,  in  physiology,  signifies  the 
young  of  animals  while  in  the  womb,  par- 
ticularly after  it  is  formed ;  till  which  time 
it  is  more  properly  called  an  embrfo. 

FOG,  an  imperfect  condensation  of  the 
air,  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  air, 
and  a  small  one  of  aqueous  vapour.  Fogs 
happen,  in  winter,  about  the  change  of 
the  weather,  from  frost  to  thaw,  or  from 
thaw  to  frost,  but,  in  summer  and  spring, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  dew ;  and  are 
more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 

day. The  density  and  awful  blackness 

of  a  "  London  fog,"  may  be  accounted  for 
as  follows :—"  The  west  wind  carries  the 
smoke  of  the  city  to  the  eastward  in  a 
long  train,  extending  twenty  or  thirty  miles ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day,  by  any  per- 
son on  an  eminence  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  city,  and  looking  across  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  In  this  case,  suppose  the  wind 
to  change  suddenly  to  the  east,  the  great 
body  of  smoke  will  be  brought  back  by  an 
accumulated  mass,  and,  as  this  repasses  the 
city,  augmented  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  every  fire  therein,  it  causes  the  murky 
darkness  alluded  to." 

FOG'-BANK,  an  appearance  in  hasy 
weather,  which  frequently  resembles  land 


at  a  distance,  bat  which  vanishes  as  you 
approach  it. 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  tinder  precious  stones,  to  in- 
crease their  lusare  and  improve  their  colour. 
Hence  anything  of  a  different  colour  or 
quality,  which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage,  is  termed  a 


foil. In  fencing,  an  elastic  piece  of  steel, 

or  sword  without  a  point,  to  fence  with  by 
way  of  exercise.     The  foil  usually  has  b 


button  or  piece  of  cork,  at  the  end,  covered 
with  leather. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  flowers;  as,  KfoUaeeomo 

spike. In  mineralogy,  having  the  form 

of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as,  foliaceoua  spar. 

FCLIAGE,  in  architecture,^  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves,  flowers,  md  branches, 
intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capitsb, 
friezes,  pediments,  ftc 

FO'LIATE,  in  botany,  ftxniished  with 
leaves. 

FO'LIATED,  in  mineralogy,  consisting 
of  thin  plates;  lamellar;  as,  a  foliated 
structure. 

FILIATING,  a  term  used  for  eoverisg 
the  backs  of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  the  leafing  of 

{tlants,  or  the  disposition  of  the  nascent 
eaves  virithin  the  bud. 

FCLIO,  in  account  books,  denotes  b 
page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand 
pages,  these  being  expressed  bv  the  same 

figure. Folio,  a  book  of  the  largest  siae, 

the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  by  once 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

FO'LIOLE,  in  botany,  one  of  the  single 
leaves,  or  leayfiets,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  compound  leaf. 

FO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves  in- 
termixed with  the  flowers. 

FaLKLAND,  in  law,  copyhold  land  ;  «r 
land  held  by  the  commonalty  at  the  will  of 
the  lord. 

FO'LKMOTE,  a  word  used  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conquest  to  denote  an 
annual  assembly  of  the  people,  answering 
in  some  measure  to  a  UKKlern  parliament. 
Some  authors  however,  allege  that  the 
fiilkmote  was  an  inferior  court,  or  conunon- 
councii  of  a  city  or  borough. 

FOL'LICLE,  in  botany,  a  seed-vessd 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and 
having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

FOMENTA'TION,  the  act  of  bathing 
any  part  of  the  body  with  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  &c.  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  or  dispersing  tumours.  A  n- 
milar  application  vnth  bus  of  herbs  and 
other  ingredients  is  called  a  dry  fomenta- 
tion. 

FONT,  a  large  basin  or  stone  vessd  in 
which  water  is  cont^uned  for  bi^tixing  in- 
fants, or  other  persons.  It  is  so  cailed, 
{irobably,  because  baptism  was  ustudly  per- 
brmed  among  the  primitive  Christians  at 

springs  or  fountains. Pont,  or  Fount,  a 

complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of 
one  sise,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all 
the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents,  ftc. 
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FONTINA'LIA,  in 


ABtiaoity,  a 


rdieioiu  feast  celebrated  Oct.  13,  in  nonour 
of  tbe  nymphs  of  weils  and  fountains.  The 
ceremony  eonsisted  in  throwing  nosegays 
into  the  fonntains,  and  putting  ero«'nB  of 
flowers  upon  the  wells. 

FOOD,  in  its  largest  sense,  direct  and 
metaphorical,  inelucbBS  whatever  is  taken 
for  nonrisfament ;  in  reference  to  the  ani- 


1  economy,  whatever  solid  or  liquid  ali- 
nt  is  received  into  the  stomach ;  and,  in 
a  more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 
After  being  masticated  in  the  mouth,  our 
food  pnsses  through  the  gullet,  ioto  the 
atomMh,  wh»e  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
called  chyme.  This  passes  into  the  pvlotns 
and  duodenom,  where  it  is  separated  into 
chyle,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  animal,  and  the  superfluous 
parts  are  cgected  through  the  colon  snd 

rectum. We  are  told  that  in  the  first 

ages  men  lived  upon  acorns,  berries,  and 
such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
4uees;  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting  t  but 
their  numbers  decreasing,  and  mankind 
multiplying,  necessity  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  sow  com,  Ac. 
When  they  began  to  make  a  free  use  of 
domestic  animals,  they  roasted  them  only ; 
boiling  was  a  refinement  in  cookery  which 
for  ages  they  were  strangers  to;  and  fish, 
living  in  an  dement  men  were  unused  to, 
were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  somewhat 
civilised. 

FOOL,  in  ordinary  language,  signifies 
one  who  is  deficient  in  ioteltect,  or  who 
pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  In  scripture  the  word  fool  is 
often  used  for  a  wicked  or  depraved  person. 
But  in  its  most  legitimate  sense,  the  term 
foot  means  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason; 
either  from  having  been  born  an  idiot :  or 
become  idiotic  from  some  iiqury  done  to  the 
brain. To  pla^  the  fook  to  act  the  buf- 
foon ;  to  occupy  one's  time  in  i^surd  trifling. 

FOOT,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  of  most  animals 
whereon  they  stand.  Animals  are  distin- 
guished, with  respect  to  the  number  of 
their  feet,  into  bipedt,  two-footed ;  as  m^ 
and  birds;  qviadnptJ^  four-footed;  like 
BMSt   land   animals;   and  aiK^Mpedes,  or 

ouny-footed,  as  insects. Foot^  a  measure 

<tf  length,  consisting  of  12  inches ;  supposed 
to  be  tijcen  from  the  length  of  a  man's 
foot.    Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into 

10  digits,  and  the  digit  into  10  lines. ^A 

¥oot  wtuire,  is  the  same  measure,  both  in 
breadtli  and  leng^,  containing  144  square 
or  superficial  inches.— -Ana  a  c«Me  or 
•olid  foot  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  <»  thickness,  containing  1728  cubic 
inches. Foot,  in  poetry,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  which  serve  for  measuring 

the  verse. Foot,  in  militar^r  language, 

soldiers  who  serve  on  foot ;  or  mfrmtry,  as 
distinguished  from  cavalry. 

FOOT'STALK,  in  botany,  a  partial  stem 
supporting  the  leaf,  or  connecting  it  with 
the  stem  and  branch ;  a  petiole. 


FOR'AGB,  all  kind  of  provender  for 
oattle,  espedany  for  horses  in  time  of  war. 
— ^  /bray JMf  party,  those  who  are  sent 
out  by  the  general  in  order  to  collect  pro- 
visions either  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
troops. 

FORA'MEN.  in  anatomy,  a  name  givcfii 
to  several  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
varioiu  parts  of  the  body;  as,  1.  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium 
or  skull ;  2.  the  foramina  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw;  8.  the  foramen  laclirymale; 
and,  4.  the  foramen  membrane  tympani. 
—^Foramtn  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which 
closes  op  after  birth.  It  arises  above  the 
'  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 


passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  serving  for  the  drculation  of  the 
blood  in  the  netus,  till  such  time  as  the  in- 


fant breathes  and  the  iung^  are  open. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  the  energy  or  im- 
pulse vrith  which  one  body  affects  another, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  oentrea  of  the  masses.  It  consists 
in  the  transf^  of  the  motion  of  one  body  to 

another. Pkytieal  force,  is  the  force  of 

material  bodies.  Moral  fitree,  is  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  reason  in  jnd^ng  and  de- 
termining.-^—Form,  in  law,  signifies  any 
unlavrful  violence  offiered  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty.  J  forcible  entry,  is  a  violent  and 

actual  entry  into  houses,  or  lands :  and  a 
forcible  ietmiuer,  is  a  violent  withholding 
the  possession  of  lands,  ftc,  so  that  the 
person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  hindered 
therefrom. ^Tiie  word  force  has  nume- 
rous other  meaninn ;  as  strength  or  power 
for  war— virtue—emcacy^valiaity — destiny 
—necessity,  Ac. 

FOR'CkFS,  in  surgery,  an  instmment 
for  extracting  anything  from  a  vpound,  Ac 
Also,  a  pair  of  sdssors  for  cutting  off  or  di- 
viding tue  fleshy  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body. 

FOUCINCL  among  gardeners,  a  method 
of  obtaining  frnits  and  flowers  before  thdr 

season  by  uie  application  of  heat. ^The 

fining  down  vrines  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  immediate  use,  is  also  called /brei* jr. 

FORE,  a  sea  term  for  near  the  stem;  as 
'  fore  and  aft,'  that  is,  f^om  stem  to  stem. 

FO'RECASTLE,  a  short  deck  in  the  fiore 
part  of  the  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 

FORECLaSE,  in  law,  to  exdnde  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  Ac 

FO'RrafAST,  the  mast  of  a  ship  which 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  and 
carries  the  foresail  and  fbretop-sail  yards. 
ForemaMt-mem,  those  who  take  in  the  top- 
sails, fttri  the  sails,  Ac. 

FORB-SHORT'ENING.  in  painting;  the 
art  of  correctly  convening  to  the  mind  the 
impression  oi  the  entire  length  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  represented  as  viewed  in  an 
oblique  or  receding  position. 

FOB'EST,  a  large  tract  of  land  covered 
vrith  trees ;  differing  firom  a  mtod  chiefly  in 

its  extent. ^The/orr«<«  in  England  are  of 

such  gceat  antiquity,  that,  excepting  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-court,  by  Henry 
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Till,  it  is  Mid  that  there  is  no  record  or 
history,  which  makes  any  certain  mention 
of  their  origin,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  sereral  writers,  and  in  many  of  our  laws 
and  statutes.  The  foot  principal  forests 
are  the  New-forest,  Sherwood-forest,  Dean- 
forest,  and  Wipdsor-fbrest. 

FCyRESTALLINO,  the  act  of  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  prorisions  or  merchan- 
dize, before  they  reach  the  market  to  which 
they  were  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
same  u^  at  higher  prices. 

FCKirESTAY,  m  a  ship's  rigging,  a  large 
rope  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit  end,  to  support  the 
mast. 

FOR'FEITUBE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  some 
right,  pririlege,  or  estate,  goods,  lands,  or 
employments,  &c.  for  neglecting  to  do  one's 
duty,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORGE,  a  small  ftimace,  wherein  smiths 
and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  steel,  &c 
heat  their  metals  red-hot,  in  order  to  soften 
and  render  them  more  malleable.  The 
word /or^«  is  also  used  for  a  large  furnace, 
or  inm-ioork»,  in  which  the  ore  taken  from 
the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORPI(yULA,  in  entomology,  the  Ear- 
wig [which  see.] Forfiadm  wmriua,  or 

Sea  -earmfit  an  insect  found  about  the  sea- 
shores, and  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  common  earwig. 

FO'RGERY,  in  law,  the  firandulent  mak- 
ing or  altering  any  deed,  or  writing,  ftc  to 
the  pr^udice  of  another  man's  rij^ht,  par- 
ticularlT  the  counterfeitiag  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud. 

FORGEr-ME-NOT,  (UyomttU  palu*. 
trU)  in  botany,  a  small  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  blue  ilowers,  whose  brilliancy 
renders  them  conspicuous  notwithstanding 
their  diminutive  sixe.  This  little  flower 
(owing  perhaps  to  its  clear  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity)  is  considored  the  emblem  of 
friendship,  and  accordingly  finds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  bouquets  of  love  and 
sentiment,  both  floral  and  poeticaL 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  military  aflisirs,  a 
detachment  of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  any  other  seryice  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  peril. 

FORM,  in  physiology,  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter 
of  which  any  body  is  composed.— —Form, 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  manner  of  being  or 
doing  a  thing  aocording  to  rules :  thus  we 
say,  a  form  of  goremment,  aybra»  of  argu- 
ment, &e.— — Form,  in  law,  the  rules  esta- 
blished and  requisite  to  be  observed  in 
legal  nroceedings.— — Form,  in  mechanics, 
a  Kind  of  momd  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrought.— Form  also  denotes  the  exter- 
nal ^pearance  or  sarfrice  of  a  body,  or  the 
disposition  of  its  parts,  as  to  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.^— SMmtiat /orm 
is  that  mode  of  existence  which  constitutes 
a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

FORM  (pronounced  as  fbrm,  a  stool 
to  sit  on),  in  printing;  pages  or  columns  of 


Sffi 


_    ,  and  endosed  and 
tn  frame  called  a  chase,  for 


the  purpose  of  being'  nut  to  press,  liere 
are  two  forms  requireol  for  every  sheet,  one 
for  each  side;  and  each  form  consists  of 
more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  books<— — In  schools,  a  cIom. 

FORM'ALIST,   one  who  observes  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship. 


for  appearance'  sake,  without  possessing 
'*  e  life  and  spirit  of  pure  religion. 
FORBfA  PAUPERIS,  a  Uw  term.  When 


a  person  has  just  cause  of  snit^  but  is  so 
poor,  that  he  cannot  defray  the  usual 
charges  of  suing  at  law  or  m  equity,  on 
makmg  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  6L,  and 
produong  a  certificate  from  some  lawver 
that  he  has  good  cause  of  suit,  the  jnclge 
win  admit  him  to  sue  in  forma  pauperi* ; 
that  is,  without  paying  any  of  the  usual 
fees  to  counsel,  ftc. 

FORMATIONS,  in  geology,  the  general 
name  of  the  various  strata  wluch  compose 
the  sur&ee  of  the  earth,  and  supposed  to 
be  formed  at  different  remote  permds.  In 
most  of  the  fimnations  there  are  some  mi- 
neral and  fossil  affinities;  and  in  many, 
even  where  the  external  differences  are  ap- 
parently complete,  there  are  some  common 
characters,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  traced. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each 
other,  in  the  gecdogical  series,  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  parts  of  the  earth  vriddy 
separated  from  each  other,  md  warrants 
not  onl]^  the  belief  that  they  have  come 
into  their  order  successively,  but  that  the 
causes  which  brought  eacn  formation  to 
its  place  were  of  one  class,  whether  of  ig* 
neous  or  of  aqueous  origin,  and  operated 
simultaneously. 

FOR'MIC  A''CID,  in  chemistry,  origin, 
ally  the  acid  of  ants,  whicn  was  extracted 
from  them  either  bv  distillation  or  expres- 
sion with  water.  At  the  present  day  for- 
mic oeid  is  procured  from  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  of  tartarie 
add,  water,  and  the  ptotoxide  of  manga- 
nese. It  is  extremdy  sour,  and  continues 
liquid  at  very  low  temperatures. 

FORMI'CA,  the  Amt  [which  see.] 

FORMI'CA-LB'O,  or  Ant  lion,  in  en- 
tomology, an  insect  so  called  from  its  de- 
vouring great  numbers  of  ants.  It  is  the 
caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  fly  much  resem- 
bling the  libellulc,  or  dragon-flies. 

FOR'MULA.  in  mathematics,  a  general 
theorem  or  litoal-  expression  for  rcwdving 
any  part  of  a  problem. ^Fomwla,  in  theo- 
logy, a  profession  of  frdth. 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  small  forti- 
fted  place,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  ram. 
part,  and  panqpet;  or  with  palisades^  stock- 
ades, and  other  means  of  defence. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art  or.  sdenee 
of  fortifying  a  place,  or  of  putting  it  in 
such  a  posture  of  defence,  that  every  one 
of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended,  by 
some  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts, 
parapets,  mosts.  and  other  bulwarks;  so 
that  a  small  nmober  of  men  within  may  be 
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able  to  defend  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able time  agfainst  the  assaults  of  a  nume- 
rous army  without. Ancient  fortifica- 

tion,  at  first  consisted  of  walls  or  defences 
-  made  of  the  trunks  and  lar^e  branches  of 
trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  secure  them 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  afterwards  altered  to  stone- walls,  on 
which  were  raised  breast-works,  behind 
which  they  made  use  of  their  darts  and 

arrows  in  security. Modem  fortification, 

is  that  which  is  flanked  and  defended  by 
bastions  and  out-works,  the  ramparts  of 
which  are  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  be 
beat  down  but  by  the  continual  fire  of  se- 
Teral  batteries  of  cannon.  The  principal 
works  belonging  to  a  fortification  are,  the 
ditch  or  trench  made  round  each  work: 
the  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth,  raised 
along  the  faces  of  any  work,  to  cover  the 
inner  part ;  the  parapet,  or  that  part  of  a 
rampart  which  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
planted  there;  the  bastion, that  part  of  t^e 
inner  enclosure  of  a  fortification  making 
an  angle  towards  the  field;  the  count»- 
scarp,  the  slope  of  the  ditch  facing  the 
body  of  the  place;  the  covert  way,  the 
Bimce  extending  round  the  counterscarp; 
and  the  glacis,  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
way,  to  which  it  serves  aa  a  parapet.  In 
recent  times,  however,  fortification  has 
undergone  important  changes,  and  engi- 
neers have  adopted  different  systems ;  but 
those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Europe,  are  the  svstems  of 
count  Pagan,  the  baron  de  Coehom,  von 
Scheiter,  and  marshal  Yauban. 

FORTITUDE,  the  basis  or  source  of 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  danger,  of  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  of  forbearance  under 
injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  In  fine,  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
of  a  rational  and  considerate  mind,  founded 
on  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty. 
The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and 
powerful,  and  this  virtue  tenjls  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  by  giving  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
the  other  passions  in  due  subordination. 

FCyRUM,  in  Rome,  a  pubhc  place  where 
causes  were  judicially  tried,,  and  orations 
delivered  to  the  people.  There  were  six  of 
these  forums,  viz.  the  Bomanum,  Julianum, 
JuffMttuM,  Palladium,  Tnfjanum,  and  8a- 
hutii  forum.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
forum  Bomanum,  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  forum.  In  this  vras  an  apartment  call- 
ed the  rostra,  where  the  lawyers  pleaded, 
and  the  orators  harangued  the  people,  &c. 
Here  was  also  the  eomiiium,  or  nail  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  sanctuaiT  of  Saturn,  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor,  &c.,  altogether  forming  a 
most  splendid  place.  The  word  forum  was 
also  applied  to  a  place  of  traffic,  or  market- 
place :  of  these  there  were  vast  numbers,  as 
the  forum  piiearium,  olitorium,  &c.  These 
were  generally  called  font  venalia,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  former,  which  were  called 

fora  eivilia. In  the  law,  forum  signifies 

a  court  of  justice,  the  place  where  disputed 
rights  are  settled;  hence  forum  competent, 
a  competent  jurisdiction;  forum  incompe- 


tens,  a  court  not  authorize  to  try  the 
cause,  &c. 

FOBS,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  ditch, 
commonly  ftiU  of  water,  lying  between  the 

scarp  and  the   counterscarp. Foas,   or 

fosaa,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a 
bone,  with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or 
perforation. Fotaa,  in  our  ancient  cus- 
toms, was  used  to  signify  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  wherein  women  convicted  of  felony 

were  drowned. Fota-toay,  one  of  the  four 

principal  highways  of  England,  that  an- 
ciently led  through  the  kingdom ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  BLomans, 
and  having  a  ditch  on  one  side.  One  of 
these  reached  from  Totness  in  Devonshire 
to  Barton  on  the  Homber. 

POS'SIL,  in  natural  history,  any  sub- 
stance penetrated  with  earthy  or  metallic 
particles,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  that  be  its  natural  or  its  acci- 
dental situation ;  the  first  being  called  na- 
tive, the  second  extraneous. 1.  Native 

foaails  are  substances  found  either  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  surface,  of  a 
plain  simple  structure  and  showing  no 
si^s  of  containing  vessels,  or  circulating 
juices;  as  earths,  salts,  and  metallic  bodies. 
^2.  Extraneous  foanls  are  bodies  of  ve- 
getable or  animal  origin,  accidentally  buried 
in  the  earth;  as  plants,  shells,  bones,  Ac, 
many  of  which  are  petrified.  The  oldest 
rocks -of  the  secondwry  formation  contain 
aquatic  plants  and  reeds,  and  adjoining 
these  are  madrepores,  encrinites,  and  va- 
rious zoophytes,  little  removed  above  vege- 
tation ;  in  the  next  series  are  ammonites, 
and  various  moUusca,  y/erj  different  from 
any  existing  animals :  above  these  are 
found  fishes,  bamboos,  and  ferns,  all  of  ex- 
tinct species.  Between  the  old  and  the 
newest  floetz  formations,  shells  and  fish  in- 
crease in  number,  with  amphibia;  as  lacer- 
ta,  testndo,  and  some  serpents.  In  the 
newest  fioets  formations  are  found  remains 
of  seals,  whales,  birds,  monstrous  land  ani- 
mals, and  fresh-water  shells;  and  in  the 
alluvial  and  modern  soils,  in  peat  bogs,  and 
low  beds,  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  appear. 

FOS'SIL-CO'PAL,  a  resinous  nibstance 
found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at 
Highgate,  near  London ;  which  appears  to 
be  a  true  vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly 
changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Highgate  resin. 

FOTH'EB,  a  wei^t  of  lead  containing 
eight  pig^.  At  the  mines  the  weight  of  a 
father  is  22  cwt.  and  a  half;  but  virith  the 
plumbers  in  London  it  is  19  cvirt.  and  a  half. 

FOTH'ERINO,  a  sea  term  for  stopping 
leaks  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  comers,  and  putting 
chopped  rope-yam,  wool,  oakum,  &c.  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  side.  By  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  these  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  becomes  either  wholly 
or  partially  stopped.         . 

POUGA'DE,  m  the  art  of  war,  a  small 
mine,  in  the  form  of  a  well,  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  dug  un- 
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der  some  fortified  place,  charged  with  sack* 
of  powder,  and  covered  with  ■tonea  or 
earth,  for  destroying  the  works  by  explo- 
sion. 

FOUNDATION,  the  basis  or  ground- 
woric  of  anT  thing;  nsnaUr  that  part  of  a 
bnilding  which  lies  on  tne  ground.— 
Foundation  denotes  also  a  donation  or  le- 
gacy, either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  some  commu- 
nitjr,  school,  or  chantable  institution. 

POUN'DER,  one  from  whom  any  thing 
originates ;  as,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers ;  the  founder  of  a  family.  Also 
one  who  endows  any  i^ublic  establishment. 

Founder,  likewise  implies,  an  artist  who 

casts  metals,  in  various  forms,  for  different 
uses ;  as  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
printing  type,  &c. 

FOUN'DRY,  or  FOUN'DEEY,  signifies 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting 
metals;  and  also  the  art  of  casting  them 
into  various  forms  for  use.  As,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  our  iron  foundries  are  by  for  the 
most  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
(on  the  authority  of  Dr.  lire's  admirable 
work,)  a  slight  sketch  of  them :— The  opera- 
tions of  an  iron  foundry  consist  in  re-melt- 
ing the  pig-iron  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
giving  it  an  endless  varietv  of  forms,  by 
casting  it  in  moulds  of  different  kinds. 
These  moulds  are  in  general  vei^  heavy, 
consisting  of  two  parts  at  least,  which  must 
be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several 
times,  and  replaced  very  exactly  upon  one 
another.  The  casting  is  generalljr  effected 
by  means  of  large  ladles  or  pots,  in  which 
the  melted  iron  is  transported  {torn  the 
cupola,  where  it  is  fused.  Coke  is  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  employed  to  affect  the  fosion. 
A  well-mounted  foundrijr,  such  as  the  au- 
thor describes,  (consisting  of  the  various 
workshops,  magaxines  for  pig-iron, a  vast 
area  properiy  called  the  fnaidry,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  made  and  filled  with  the 
melted  metal,  blast  and  air  fomaces,  &c) 


will  occupy  a  souare  surface  of  about  80 
yards  in  each  side,  and  will  be  capable,  by 
casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening;  of  each 


operatic 
Therea 


day,  partly  in  large  and  partly  in  small 
pisees,  of  turning  out  from  7M  to  800  tons 
per  annum,  vrith  an  establishment  of  100 

itivee,  including  some  moulding  boys. 

B  are  three  distinct  methods  of  making 
the  moulds:  l.in  green  sand;  3.  in  baked 
sand;  and  3,  in  loun.  And  it  is  of  course 
essential,— that  each  mould  should  present 
the  exact  toem  of  its  object,— that  it  should 
have  such  solidity  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fill  it  entirely 
without  altering  its  shape  in  any  point, — 
and  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  vacant 
■paces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carburetted 
gases  generated  bv  the  heat,  should  have  a 
ready  vent;  for  if  they  are  but  partiaUy 
confined,  ther  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may 
crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  anv 
rate  become  dispersed  through  the  metal, 
making  it  vesicular  and  unsound.-  The 
metal  is  usuaHv  melted  at  a  cupola  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense,  from  its 
construction  and  the  effect  of  the  blowing 


machine,  that  the  metal  begins  to  mdt  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  its  introduc- 
tion; and  successive  charges  are  then 
made  every  ten  minutes  nearlv,  the  amount 
of  the  charges  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  speed  required  for  the 
operation;  the  pigs  have  been  previously 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  at  most  14  or 
16  lbs. — The  chief  talent  of  the  founder  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  most  economical 
mixtures,  and  so  componnding  them  as  to 
produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  cast- 
inj^.  One  piece,  for  example,  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  great  strength  and  tenacity 
to  bear  heavy  weights  or  strains ;  another 
must  yield  reisdil^  to  the  chisel  or  the  file; 
a  third  must  resut  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature ;  and  a  fourth  must  be  pretty 
hard.  The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is 
managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces, 
whose  moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground 
at  seven  or  eight  yards  distance  from  the 
fiimace,  the  metal  may  be  run  in  gutters, 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained 
by  plates  or  stones.  The  clay  plug  is  pierced 
with  an  iron  rod  when  all  is  read;^ .  When 
from  the  smaller  sise,  or  greater  distance  of 
the  moulds,  the  melted  metal  cannot  be  run 
along  the  floor  ttom  the  fomace,  it  is  re> 
ceived  in  cast  iron  pots  or  ladles,  lined  with 
a  coat  of  loam :  these  are  either  carried  by 
the  hands  of  two  or  more  men,  or  tran- 
sported by  the  crane.  Between  the  succes- 
sive castings,  the  discharge  hole  of  the  fur- 
nace is  closed  with  a  lump  of  clay,  applied 
by  means  of  a  stick,  having  a  smul  disc  of 
iron  fixed  at  its  end.  After  the  metal  is 
somewhat  cooled,  the  moulds  txt  taken 
asunder,  and  the  excrescences  upon  the 
edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a 
hammer;  and  they  are  afterwards  more 
carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a  chisel 
when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
foxmding  is  about  6  \  per  cent,  upon  the  pig- 
iron  employed.  Each  casting  always  re- 
quires considerably  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  iron.  This  excess  forms  the  gates, 
false  seams,  &c.;  the  whole  of  which  being 
deducted,  shows  that  1  cwt.  of  coke  is  con- 
sumed for  every  3  cwt.  of  iron  put  into  the 
furnace  ;  for  every  138  cwt.  of  crude  metal, 
there  vrill  be  100  cwt.  of  castings,  32  of  re- 
fuse pieces,  and  six  of  waste. 

FOUNTAIN,  in  natural  philosophr,  a 
spring  or  source  of  water  rismg  out  of  the 
earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were 
held  sacred,  and  even  worshioped  as  a  kind 

of  divinities. ^An  artificial  fountain,  or 

jet  d'eau,  is  water  ejected  from  a  pipe, 
either  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  by  being  compressed 
by  an  engine,    [see  Abtbszan  Wblls.] 

FOVIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  fine  substanc^ 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

FOX,  (VulpeeJ  in  toclogy,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Canie,  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon dog  in  form,  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a  long  brushy  tail.  He  burrows  in  the 
earth,  and  is  generally  described  as  crafty 
and  cunning  beyond  measure;  but  much  of 
the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for 
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which  the  fox  it  DOtorions,  ariMS  from  his 
defective  vision  |  in  broad  day-lieht  his  atti- 
tudes and  moUons  partake  ot  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  sight,  and  he  appears  to  be 
most  canning  when  he  is  reall]f  most  short- 
sighted. Foxes  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
and  prey  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares; 
but  they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when 
old,  sagadous  in  evading  their  enemies. 
They  emit  an  odour  which  enables  dogs  to 
scent  and  follow  them.  Foxes  breed  only 
once  a-year,  and  bring  forth  conunonly  in 
April  four  or  five  yonng,  which,  like  pup* 
pies,  are  bom  blind. 

FOX'GLOVE,  in  boUny.  the  Biffitalitot 
Linnaus,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
perennials. 

FOWL,  the  largest  sort  of  birds,  whether 
domestie  or  wild,  as  cees^  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, Ac;  also  a  lull-grown  chicken  or 
yonnghen. 

FOWL'INO,  the  art  of  taking  or  killing 
birds,  either  b^  means  of  snares  or  nets,  or 
by  various  devices,  as  imitatine  their  voices 
or  using  decoy  birds  and  the  lixe. 

FBACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  combination  of  nnmbfrs  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer: 
thus  four-fifths  is  a  fraction,  formed  by  di- 
viding a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
taking  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar 
fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 
with  a  line  between  them.  In  these,  the 
figure  above  the  line  is  called  the  nume- 
rator, and  the  figure  below  the  line  the 
denominator.  The  theorjr  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  important  in  al- 
gebra, and  a  correct  understanding  of 
them  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  aritlunetical  and  mathema- 
tical studies. Decimal  /raetione  include 

every  fhtction,  the  denominator  of  which  is 
ten,  or  a  power  of  it.  They  are  usually  ex- 
prnsed  by  writing  the  numerator  only, 
vrith  a  pomt  before  it  by  which  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  whole  number;  thus  .5, 
which  denotes  five-tenths,  or  half  the 
whole  number:  .35.  that  is,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number. 

FRACrrU&B,  in  mineralogy,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mineral  breaks,  which  is 
one  of  its  specific  characters.  The  frac* 
ture  is  either  compact  or  smooth,  foliated 
or  lamellar,  conchoidal,  striated,  or  nodu- 
lar, Ac.—»Fraeture,  in  surgery,  the  break- 
ing of  any  bone  by  an  external  act  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  eimple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided ;  eonqtound,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments. 

FRM'WM.,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ajolied 
to  some  membranous  ligaments  ot  the 
body;  as,  the  franum  lingutt,  or  ligament 
nnder  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  ties  it 
down  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  month, 
and  then  requires  to  be  incised  or  divided, 
in  order  to  give  this  organ  its  proper  and 
free  motion. 

FBAOA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  elass  13  leooandria,  order  3  Polji' 
gpnia.  The  species  consist  of  several  kinds 
of  strawberries. 
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FRANC,  a  French  coin,  worth  twenty 
sols,  or  ten-pence  sterling. 

FRAN'CHISE,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fies some  privilege  or  exemption  firom  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction.  A  franchise  may  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corpora- 
tions ;  in  borouffh  towns,  or  in  individuals ; 
as  the  electoral  fhinchise.  Corporate  li- 
berties being  usually  held  by  charter,  are 
all  said  to  be  derived  from  the  crown,  bnt 
some  lie  in  prescription  without  the  help  of 
any  charter. 

FRANCIS'CANS.  Friars-Minor,  or 
Grey- Friars,  the  religious  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  by  whom  they  were  founded  about 
the  year  1200. 

FRANK,  an  exemption  from  paying 
postage  for  letters,  which  before  the  "  pen- 
ny-posti^"  bill  came  into  operation,  Jan. 
10,  1840,  was  eqjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
all  members  of  parliament.  It  is  said,  that 
before  this  act  abolished  the  privilq^e  of 
franking,  nine  millions  of  letters  were  an- 
nually sent  post-f^«e. Frank  -free,  a 

term  much  used  in  our  old  law,  as  frank* 
pledge  fr«emen,  who  used  to  be  pledges  or 
sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 

who  were  of  their  community. Frank- 

ferm,  anciently  signified  lands  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feofbnent,  &c.  out 
of  the  knight's  service  for  other  certain 

vearlv  services. Frank-fold,  is  where  the 

lord  has  the  liberty  of  folding  his  tenants' 
sheep  vrithin  his  manor.  — —  Frank-al- 
moigne,  in  law,  a  tenure  bv  which  a  reli- 
gious corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor.— ^ 
Frank'Chaee,  or  free-ekate,  is  the  liberty  of 
keeping  beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game 
therein,  protected  even  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  himself,  with  a  po«er  of  hunting 
them  thereon. 

FRANKINCENSE,  an  odoriferous,  dry. 
resinous  substance,  procured  from  the  ju- 
niper tree  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  is  used  as  a  perfome. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  bv  the 
Turks,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  to  all  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  &c. 

FRANK'LINITB,  a  mineral  compound 
of  bon,  sine,  and  manganese,  found  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America,  and  named  frt>m 
Dr.  Franklin. 

FRATER'NITIES,  in  the  middle  ages, 
consisted  of  pious  laymen  who  formed  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  destitute,  and  performing  other  Chris- 
tian duties. 

FRATRAGB,  in  law,  a  partition  among 
brothers  or  co-heirs  coining  to  the  same  in- 
heritance or  succession ;  also  that  part  of 
the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest 
brothers. 

FREE-BENCH',  in  law,  a  widow's  dower 
in  a  copyhold  estate. 

FREB'UOLD,  that  land  or  tenement 
which  is  held  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for 

term  of  life. Freekold  in  deed  is  the  real 

of  lands,  &c  in  fee  or  for  life. 
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Fretkold  in  law  is  the  right  a  penon 

has  to  such  lands  or  tenements  before  hn 
entry. 

FREEIIOLDER,  thepossessor  of  a  free- 
hold estate,  or  of  a  lease  for  lifie.  worth  40«. 
per  annum,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  represent- 
ative  of  the  county  in  parliament. 

FOEE'MAN,  in  ancient  law,  one  free 
from  servitude,  as  distinguished  firom  a  vas- 
sal or  bondsman.  At  the  present  day,  a 
freeman  is  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  or  borough. 

FBEE'STONS.  a  hard  and  durable  kind 
of  gritstone,  but  finer  sanded,  and  a  smooth- 
er stone.  It  is  called  free,  from  its  being 
of  such  A  nature  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di- 
rection: such  is  the  Portland-stone,  and 
the  freestone  of  Kent. 

FREE'THINKER,  one  who  rejects  rere- 
lation ;  or,  in  plain  language,  a  deist.  Free- 
thinking,  in  England,  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  opposition  to  abuses  m  the  church, 
which  were  attacked  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  and  William  III.  It  possibly  also  ori- 
ginated in  France  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  it  assailed  all  revealed  religion ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  example 
of  those  revilers  of  true  religion,  the  jperni- 
cious  tenets  of  the  firee- thinking  or  deistical 
school  have  latterly  prevailed  to  such  a 
frightful  extent. 

FOEE'ZINO,  in  philosophy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  solid 
mass  bv  the  action  of  cold.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  heat,  are  founded 
the  various  artificial  methods  of  producing 
cold  and  congelation.  The  process  of  frees- 
ing  may  be  artificially  produced  by  means 
of  the  air  i^ump,  and  sometimes  by  certain 
freesing  mixtures,  or  compositions  of  such 
ingredients  as  when  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  cause  them  to  congeal;  such  as 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, nitre  and  water,  &c.  Evaporation 
likewise  produces  cold.  In  Spain,  a  kind  of 
earthem  jars,  called  byumroe,  is  used,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  only 
half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  that  filters  through  it ;  and, 
though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.    It  is  a  common 

ftractice  in  China,  to  cool  wine  or  other 
iquors  by  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the 
bottle  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The 
water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
Water  freezes  when  the  air  is  32«;  wax  so- 
lidifies at  150°;  lead  at  6(K)«;  mercury  at 
39°  below  zero. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the 
conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another :  or  the  sum  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  use  of  a  vessel.  In  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  it  means  the  burden  of  such 
ship.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  ^;oods  or  passengers  to  a 
particular  destination,  no  daun  arises  for  its 
payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  our 


law  authorities  have  decided,  that  in  case 
of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant 
may  either  take  the  part  saved  or  abandon. 
But  after  the  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  it. 

FRENCH  CHALK,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed 
of  small  scales.  It  combines  with  greasy 
and  is  useful  in  drawing. 

FRENCH-HORN',  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument made  of  copper.  It  possesses  a 
range  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tones  of  great  sweetness. 

FRES'CO,  a  method  of  painting  in  dis- 
temper or  size  colours  on  walls,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  -so  that  the 
colours  incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on 
the  wall,  become  very  durable.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  ore  specimens  of  f^«sco- 
painting  extant  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  It  was  long  neglected,  but  be- 
gan to  revive  in  the  15th  century;  and 
though  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  pro- 
duc-ed  some  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  it 
fell  into  disrepute  until  the  Germans  in  re- 
cent times  took4t  up  again. 

FRET,  in  arcMteeture,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  two  lists  or  small  fillets  variously 
interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth. 
——Fret-ieork  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  op 
and  enrich  flat  empty  spaces ;  but  is  mostly 
practised  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 
with  plaster-work.— —Frrt,  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  composed  of  sik  bars,  crossed  and 
interlaced ;  by  some  called  a  tnu  Unm'a  kwat. 
——Frett,  in  music,  certain  short  pieces  of 
vrire  fixed  on  the  finger-boards  of  guitars, 
&c.  at  right  an|;les  to  the  strings,  and 
which,  as  the  stnngs  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  serve  to  vary  and  determine  the 
^itch  of  the  tones.  Formerly  these  fi«ts 
or  stops  consisted  of  strings  tied  round  the 

neck  of  the  instrument. FretU,  a  torm 

used  by  miners  to  express  the  worn  sides  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRI'AR,  (from  the  French  freref  a  bro- 
ther), a  term  common  to  monks  of  all 
orders;  there  being  a  kind  of  firatemity,  or 
brotherhood,  between  the  several  religions 
persons  of  the  same  monastery.    Friars  are 

Eenerally  distinguished  into  four  principal 
ranches,  viz.:  1.  Minors,  gray  friars  or 
Franciscans;  2.  Angustines;  9.  Domini- 
cans or  black  friars;  4.  White  friars  or 
Carmelites. 


fricassee;  a  dish  of  food  made  by 
rutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  smaU 
tnimals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in 


I  frying-pan,  or  a  like  utensil. 
FMC'TIOI 


ION,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of 
the  effect  is  destroyed.  The  causes  of  fric- 
tion are,  1,  the  roughness  of  the  contiguous 
surfaces ;  2,  the  irregularity  of  the  figure^ 
which  arises  either  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, or  firom  the  pressure  of  one  body 
on  another;  3,  an  adhesion,  or  attraction, 
which  is  more  or  lees  powerful  according  to 
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the  nattue  of  the  bodies  io  question;  and 
4,  the  interi>osition  of  extraneous  bodies, 
such  as  moisture,  dust,  &c  It  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  friction  is  alwajrs  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  bodjr. 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  surface ;  and  th&t 
it  increases  with  an  increase  of  velocity,  but 
is  not  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of 
celerity.— ^The  resistance  callM/Wcf um  per- 
forms important  offices  in  nature  and  works 
of  art.  Were  there  no  friction,  all  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  he  clash- 
ing against  one  another;  but  at  present 
whenever  a  body  acquires  a  great  Telocity, 
it  soon  loses  it  by  fhction  against  the  sur- 
Csoe  of  the  earth;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  oTcr  soon  re- 
duces the  rapid  torrent  to  a  gentle  stream ; 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by 
the  attrition  of  its  own  waters.— —Frtcf  ion, 
in  medicine,  the  rubbing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  the  hand,  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or 
other  substance,  or  with  oils,  liniments,  ftc, 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  which  ia  often  found  a 
most  efficacious  remedy. 

FRI'DA.T,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
called  from  Free,  or  Friga.  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Savons  on  this  day. 

FIIIG'ATB,  a  ship  of  war,  light  built,  and 
a  good  sailer.  Frigates  have  two  decks,  and 
generally  mount  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
guns. 

FRIOATOON',  a  Venetian  vessel  built 
with  a  square  stem,  without  any  foremast : 
it  ia  used  in  the  Adriatic 

FRIBNIXSHIP.  a  noble  and 


taehment,  between  individuals,  springing 
from  a  pure  source :  this  is  tnu  friend«iip. 
Fob*  friendship  may  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves— a  temporary  at- 
taebment  springing  from  interest,  which 
may  change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and 
rancour. 

FRINGIL'LA,  in  omith<rfogy,  a  compre- 
hensive genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Pat- 
ierea,  with  the  beak  of  a  conic  sharp-pointed 
figure,  the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually 
receive  each  other.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
yellow-hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  spar- 
row, Ac 

FRI'GID  ZONES,  in  geognphy,  the 
twosones  or  divisions  of  the  earth,  compre- 
hended between  the  poles  and  the  polar 


Thev  are  the  north  frigid  zone,  at 
the  north  pole,  and  the  south  frigid  sone, 
at  the  south  pole  The  frigid  sone  enjoys 
an  atmospheric  calm  which  ia  unknown  in 
temperate  regions:  it  has  no  storms,  no 
hail,  and  scarcely  a  tempest;  while  the 
splendour  of  the  aurora  borealis,  reflected 
by  the  snow,  dispels  the  darkness  of  the 
polar  night.  The  days,  for  several  months, 
though  of  a  monotonous  magniflcence,  as- 
touisihingly  accelerate  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. In  three  days,  or  rather,  three 
times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  flowers  begin  to  blow. 
FRIEZE,  or  FRIZB,   in   architecture, 


that  part  of  the  entablature  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice  It  is  usually  en> 
riched  with  figures  of  animals  or  other  or- 
naments of  sculpture.— A  coarse  kind  of 
woollen  cloth  or  stuff. 

FRIT,  or  FRITT.  in  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, the  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  efter  they  have  been 
calcined  or  baked  in  a  frumace.  It  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass;  but  chiefly  composed  of  silex 
and  fixed  alkalL 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the  fiith 

of  Forth,  the  A*<A  of  Clyde,  &c ^Among 

the  Anglo-Saxons  it  signified  a  wood. 

FRITH'GILD,  in  archxolo^.  a  guild- 
hall; also  a  company  or  fraternity. 

FRITHSO'Kl»r,  in  Uw,  a  liberty  of 
having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

FRITILLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
6  HexandriOt  order  1  Monog^nia.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbous:  as,  the  crown-impenal, 
Persian  liljr,  &c 

FROG,  in  soology,  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  Ranm,  with  four  legs,  a 
naked  body,  and  no  tail.  It  is  remarlnble 
for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  renudn  in  a 
torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides  the 
common  frog,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
species,  the  most  singular  of  which  is  that 
odled  the  buU-firoff,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  dirided  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the 
hinder.  This  animal,  when  the  limbs  are 
extended,  measures  nearly  two  feet;  the 
trunk  of  its  body  being  about  eisht  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  in  breaath.  It  is 
very  voracious,  and  frequently  swallows  the 
young  of  water-fowl,  before  they  have 
strength  to  shift  for  themselves.  Its  croak- 
ing is  so  loud  as  to  resemble  the  roaring  of 
a  bull  heard  at  a  distance,  whence  its  name 
——Prog,  in  fisrrierr,  the  hard  projecting 
substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROND,  in  the  Linncan  system  of  bo- 
tany, a  term  for  a  kind  of  stem  which  has 


the  branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  fructification. 

FRONDES'CENCB,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plisnt  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRON'DOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  which  produces  branches  charged 
with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

FRONT,  in  perspective,  a  projection  or 
representation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
object,  or  of  that  part  directly  opposite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  nunre  usually  called  the 
orthography. 

FRON'TAL,in  architecture,  a  UtUe  pedi- 
ment or  front-piece  over  a  small  door  or 
window.— —In  medicine,  a  preparation  to 
be  applied  to  the  forehead. 

FRONTAXIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  muscle  of  the  forehead,  which  serves 
to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  perhaps  terminates  in  a 
right  line:  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  ens- 
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pidated;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

FRONTIE'E,  the  border,  confine,  or  ex- 
treme part  of  a  kingdom  or  province,  bor- 
derinj?  on  another  country.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

FEONTINIAC,  a  species  of  French 
wine,  named  from  the  place  in  Languedoc 
where  it  is  produced. 

FRONTIS  OS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  which  joins  the  bones  of 
the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  architecture,  the 
principal  face  of  a  buildinc. ^An  orna- 
mental engraving  fronting  the  first  page  of 
a  book. 

FROST,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  na- 
tural world  in  which  the  atmosphere  so  ab- 
SOI  'om  bodies  on  the  sur- 

fa(  I  to  leave  them,  more  or 

lei  y  or  expansion.   Water, 

lik  ms  not  disposed  to  re- 

cei  ise  de^ee  of  cold  at  a 

co:  or  distance  from  the 

ail  is  of  ice  found  in  the 


no 


S'  only  many  flakes  and 
iding  under  each  other. 


ition  of  the  intercepted 
wfl  >gether.    But  near  the 

ea^.».  ...^.^i.'..  ...^'  power  of  ftoit  is  im- 
mense: a  freezing  Liquid  will  burst  the 
strongest  vessels  in  which  it-  is  enclosed ; 
and  in  a  severe  frost  the  largest  oaks  are 
sometimes  known  to  split.— Frost,  being 
produced  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  proceeds  firom  the  external  parts 
of  bodies  inwards ;  so  the  longer  a  frost  is 
continued,  the  thicker  the  ice  becomes 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper 
into  the  earth  is  the  ground  frozen.— < 
Hoar-fnat  is  the  dew  frozen  or  congealed 
early  in  cold  mornings. 

FRUCTES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  dispersed. 

F  RU  CTI F I C  ATI  O  N,  in  botany,  the 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  the 
flower  and  the  miit. 

FRUIT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies 
whatever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  support  of  animals ;  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
or  other  plant;  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
melons,  &c.  The  structure  and  parts  of 
different  fruit  differ  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  the  species  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expansions  of  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree;  and  the  same 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  firom  the  root. 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bear- 
ing their  seeds  in  ears,  like  com. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest. 

Frtutum  Qf  a  Cone,  the  part  of  a  cone 

that  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  tnmeated  cone. 


FRUTES'CENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  from  herbaceous  is  becom- 
ing shrubby;  as  %fr%te»eent  stem. 

FRUTEX,  in  botany,  a  shrub;  a  plant 
having  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  less  than 
a  tree. 

FU'CI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  most 
of  those  which  are  commonly  called  sea- 
weeds, from  which,  when  burnt,  an  impure 
alkali  is  procured  called  kelp. 

FU'€U8,  the  name  riven  by  the  ancients 
to  a  sea  plant,  from  which  a  dye  was  pro- 
cured for  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloths. 

Fmeut  is  also  the  appellation  of  a  naint, 

or  composition  applied  on  the  face,  to  Deau- 
tify  it  and  heighten  the  complexion.  The 
fucus  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  a  kind  of 
white  earth  or  chalk,  brought  from  Chio 
and  Samos,  dissolved  in  water. 

FU'EL,  any  matter  which  serves  to  feed 
or  maintain  fire;  as  wood,  coal,  charcoal, 
peat,  &c.  From  every  combustible  the  heat 
is  difiiised  either  by  radiation  or  direct  com- 
munication to  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  In  a  vtood  fire  the  quantity  of  ra- 
diating heat  is  to  that  diffused  bv  the  air, 
as  1  to  3 ;  or  it  is  one  fourth  of  tbe  whole 
heating  power.  The  radiating  heat  from 
charcoal  fires  constitutes  one  third  of  the 
whole  emitted.  The  heating  power  of  good 
eokt  is  equal  to  nine- tenths  of  that  of  wood 
charcoal.  And  the  radiating  heat  emitted 
by  burning  pit-coal  is  g^reater  than  that  of 
charcoal.  In  many  cases  the  hot  air  which 
passes  into  the  flues  or  chimneys  may  be 
beneficially  applied  to  heating,  drying, 
roasting.  &c.;  but  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  draught  of  the  fire  be  not  thereby 
impaired,  and  an  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  produced. 

FU'GITIVE,  in  literature,  short  and  oc- 
casional compositions  either  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  written  in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and 
considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FUGUE,  in  music,  a  species  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  the  different  parts  follow 
each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what 
the  first  had  performed. 

FUL'CRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or 
support  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained.— 
In  botany,  the  part  of  a  plant  which  serves 
to  support  or  defend  it. 

FULGURATION,  in  the  art  of  assaying, 
is  a  term  by  which  the  sudden  brightening 
of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the  eupel 
is  designated,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  the  surface. 

FULLER'S  EARTH,  a  soft,  friable  mass 
of  lithomarg^  clay,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oil,  wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  to 
take  grease  out  of  cloth.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  Surry,  and  some  other  counties. 
In  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  fuller's  use,  it 
is  first  baked,  then  thrown  into  cold  water, 
where  it  falls  into  powder,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eo«rse  firom  the  fine  is  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  method,  called  washing 
over. 

FULLING,  the  art  of  cleansing^  scour. 
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ing,  and  pressing  cloths,  to  make  them 
stronger,  closer,  and  firmer,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  water  mill,  called  a  fulling  or 
scouring  mill. 

FULMAR,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Procellaria,  or  petrel  kind,  lareer 
than  a  gull,  possessing  the  singular  facmty 
of  spouting  firom  its  bill  a  quantity  of  pure 
oil  a^nst  its  adversary.  It  inhabits  the 
Hebrides,  and  feeds  on  the  fat  of  whales. 

PULMINATION,  in  chemistrv,  explo- 
sion  or  detonation,  accompanied  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  sound.  All  these 
equally  imply  rapid  decomposition  with  or 
without  flame,  and  the  intensity  of  sound 
alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  ^Imination 
firom  those  of  detonation  and  exploiion  .—— 
Fulminaiion  is  also  used  for  the  denuncia- 
tion, or  execution  of  a  sentence  of  anathe- 
ma ;  BB  the/»lmination»  of  the  Vatican. 

FUL'MINATING  POWDER,  a  powder 
that  explodes  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  heat,  with  instantaneous 
combustion,  and  prodigious  sound.  These 
are  sometimes  made  with  metals,  «nd  some- 
times without;  as,  for  instance,  the  fulmi- 
nating powder,  which  is  made  of  nitre, 
potash,  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  tritu- 
rated in  awarm  mortar.  If  this  powder  be 
fused  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on  lire,  it  will 
enlode  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  If  a 
solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold,  a 
grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a  flame,  TRill 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noise.  But  of  all 
these  explosive  compounds,  that  which  in 
a  manufacturing  point  of  view  is  the  most 
useful,  is  the  fumunate  of  mercury,  now  so 
extensively  used  as  a  priming  to  the  caps  of 
percussion  locks. 

FULMIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
explosive  constituent  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury and  (Uminating  silver,  being  generated 
by  the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  the  add 
nitrates  of  these  metals.  All  attempts  to 
insulate  fulminic  acid  have  proved  unsuQ: 
cessfiil,  as  it  explodes  with  the  slightest 
decomposingforce. 

FUMIGATION,  a  process  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  through 
any  place,  in  order  to  purify  apartments, 
Ifoods,  or  articles  of  apparel  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  some  iniectious  or  contagious 
poison  or  fiimes.  The  most  effectual  agents 
for  this  purpose  are  chlorine  gas,  muriatic 
acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapour. 

FUNCTION,  any  ofllce,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment  belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character;  as,  the/tinetiona  of  a  judge,  a 

bishop,  Ac. Function*,   applied  to  the 

actions  of  the  body,  are  divided  into  rital, 
animal  and  natural.  The  vital  functions 
are  those  necessarr  to  life,  and  without 
which  the  individual  cannot  subsist ;  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  Ac  The  natural 
functions  are  such  as  we  cannot  subsist 
any  considerable  time  without ;  as  the  di- 
gestion of  the  aliment,  and  its  conversion 
into  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
included  the  senses  of  touching;  tasting, 
Ac  memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  mo- 


tion, without  any  of  which  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  exist,  though  under  great  priva- 
tions. In  short,  all  parU  of  the  body  have 
their  own  (unctions,  or  actions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  and  health  in  the  firee 

and  ready  exercise  of  them. Function,  in 

algebra,  denotes  any  compound  quantity ; 
and  when  one  of  the  component  quantities 
is  variable,  it  is  said  to  be  a  variable  func- 
tion. 

FUNDS,  a  term  adopted  bv  those  who 
speak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
si|rnify  the  several  taxes  t^t  have  been 
laid  upon  commodities,  either  by  way  of 
duties  of  custom,  or  excise,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it 
may  have  occasion  to  borrow. The  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  banking  institution,  or  Uie 
joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or  manufiic- 
turing  house,  constitutes  its  fund*;  and 
hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  or  the 
means  he  can  employ  for  carrying  on  any 

enterprise  or  qperation. TTie  Funding 

tyttem  commenced  in  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  the  sums 
were  nt  first  borrowed  for  short  periods, 
and  partially  repaid,  the  first  transaction 
which  assumed  the  character  of  a  perma- 
nent loan  was  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1693,  its  capital, 
then  amounting  to  I,200,000L,  was  advanced 

to  the  government. A  rinking  fund  is  a 

sum  of  money  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  stocx,  or  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

FU'NERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accom- 
panying the  interment  or  burial  of  any  per- 
son. These  rites  differed  among  the  an- 
cients according  to  the  different  genius  and 
religion  of  each  country.  The  ancient 
Christians  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead;  and 
always  deposited  the  body  entire  in  the 
ground;  and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the 
honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
least,  if  not  upon  others. 

FU'NERAL  GAMES.  The  celebraUon 
of  these  games  among  the  Greeks,  mostly 
consisted  of  horse-races :  the  prices  were  of 
different  sorts  and  value,  according  to  the 
quality  and  magnificence  of  the  person  that 
celebrated  them.  The  garlands,  given  to 
victors  on  this  occasion,  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some 
particular  relation  to  toe  dead.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  funeral  games  consisted 
chiefly  of  processions ;  but  sometimes  also 
of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators,  around 
the  funeral  pile. 

FUN'GATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  fungic  acid  and  a  base. 

FUN'GIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
obtained  ftoxa  mushrooms. 

FUN'GIN,  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
now  considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle. 

FUN'OITB,  a  kind  of  fossil  ooraL 

FUN'GIFORM,  in  mineralogy,  having  a 
termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus. 
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FUWOUS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  tege- 
tables,  helonmag  to  the  eryptogamia  claM 
of  Linnteos.  The  Aingi  have  so  little  of  the 
common  and  general  appearance  of  vege- 
tables, that  many  have  denied  them  to  oe 
such,  and  contended  finr  their  being  only 
en»ementItioinmatte^  protruded  firom  de- 
caying vegetables  of  other  kinds.  Tlie 
vrord  is  dao  applied  to  excrescences  on 
plants.— —In  surgery,  the  term  ^nffua  is 
applied  to  any  morbid  excrescence,  whether 
in  wounds  or  arising  spontaneously. 

FUR'LONG,  a  long  measure,  et^xial  to 
l-8th  of  a  mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  is  also 
used  in  some  law-books,  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FUR'LOUOH,  leave  granted  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a  pven  time  (torn  his  regiment. 

FDB'NACE,  an  apparatus  for  melting 
metals,  Ac.,  variouslv  constructed,  accor* 
ding  to  the  nature  or  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  heated  or  rendored  liquid  bv  fu- 
akm.  It  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
tnmsferrin|r  great  heat  to  bodies,  and  con- 
sist of  a  suitable  ilre-place,  and  receptacles 
to  contain  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  sometimes  supplied  with  a  dome,  so  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.  In  the 
smelting  of  some  ores,  several  different 
kinds  (^  furnaces  are  necessary;  in  the 
eopi^  works,  fbr  instance,  there  is  the 
calcining  the  mdting,  the  roasting,  the  re- 
fining, and  the  igniting  fturnaces. 

FU8BB',  a  small  tube,  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials,  bv  which  fire  is  oonunu- , 
nieated  to  the  powder  in  a  bomb ;  but  as 
its  contents  bum  slowly,  time  is  |dven  be- 
ton  the  diarge  takes  fii^  for  the  oomb  to 


reach  its  destination.  Fmm*  vras  also  till 
lately  used  for  a  small  neat  firelock ;  but 

ftuil  is  the  more  modem  word. Futee, 

the  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  of  a 
clock,  watch,  or  jack,  is  wound. 

FU'SION,  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid 
body  by  means  of  heat ;  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  ^ass,  and  similar  bodies.  Those 
substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are 
termed futible,  but  those  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed  rtfrtwtorf. 

Watery  /iuion,  the  melting  of  certam 

crvstals  by  heat  in  their  own  m'ater  of  crys> 
talization. 

FU 81  LEER',  a  soldier  belonging  to 
what  is  termed  the  light  in&ntry:  they 
were  formerly  armed  with  a  A«t{;  but  they 
are  not  now  so  distinguished,  their  mns* 
kets  being  like  the  rest. 

FUSTIAN,  a  kind  of  coarse  thick 
twilled  cotton,  which  is  generallv  dyed  of 
an  olive,  leaden,  or  other  daric  colour.—— 
In  literature,  an  infiated  style  of  writing, 
in  which  hirii-sonnding  and  bombastic 
terms  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are  na^ 
tural,  simple,  and  suited  to  the  subject. 

FUS'TIC,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
benj  (Morua  tinetorim),  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
It  is  very  extensively  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  dyeing  of  yeUbw ;  for  which  purpose 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annusilly  im- 
ported. There  is  another  kind,  called 
Zante,  or  young  fustic,  jrhich  is  a  small 
shrub,  of  the  sumach  species.  This  im- 
parts a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cot- 
tons, Ac.,  which,  m-hen  proper  mordants 
ars  used,  is  vi 


G. 


6,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  al- 
phabet; but  in  the  Greek,  and  all  the 
oriental  languages,  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  ia  a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  voweL  It  has 
a  hard  and  a  soft  sound,  as  in  pome,  and 
QMtwe;  and  in  many  words,  as  in  tign, 
reipn,  &c.  the  sound  is  not  perceived.  As  a 
numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  400,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  400,000.  G,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  monosyllable  m>L  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  the  highest  cliff. 

6A'BIONS,in  fortification,  baskets  made 
of  osier-tvrin,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  six  feet 
high,  and  four  wide;  which,  being  filled 
with  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  firom  the 
•nemy^sfire. 

OAJTRONITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  yellow- 
ish stony  substance,  distinguished  by  the 
large  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 


GAD,  among  miners,  a  small  punch  of 
iron,  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  used  to 
break  up  the  ore. 

GAD'FLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus  (Bttrut, 
which  deposits  iu  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  breeze. 

GAIXOLINITE,  a  mineral,  usually  found 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitreous  lava.  It  contains  a 
new  earth,  called  yttria. 

GA'DUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cod-fish. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gadus  morhua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northem  seas  of 
Europe  and  America,  in  innumerable  shoals. 

GAE'LIC,  or  ERSE,  is  the  name  of  that 
dialect  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  HighUnds  of  Scot- 
land.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the 
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west  of  Enrope;  for,  ahhough  divided  into 
a  variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  the 
clearest  proofs  of  a  common  origin.  The 
Gaelic,  which,  from  a  varietv  of  causes,  haa 
retained  mnch  of  its  original  purity,  is  bold, 
repressive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no  as- 
sistance firom  the  languages  either  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  struc- 
tare  and  formation.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  of  Celtic  origin,  which,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  would  establish  the 
£sct  of  ito  once  having  been  the  language  of 
the  country. 

GAFP,  m  nautical  language,  a  sort  of 
boom  or  pole,  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sails,  as  in  the  main-sail  or  a  sloop. 
See. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  measures  of  different  kinds: 
as,  a  »lidmg-gag«,  used  by  mathematical 
instrument  makers  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances ;  a  mnd'ffaffe,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind 
on  any  given  surface ;  a  tide-gage,  for  de- 
termining the  heights  of  tides ;  and  various 
others. 

GAlLlilABDE,  an  ancient  Italian  dance, 
of  a  sportive  character  and  lively  move- 
ment. It  was  sometimes  called  Ronuin>' 
eeque,  because  it  was  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Rome. 

OAL'ACTIN,  in  chemistrv,  that  which 
e«»istitutes  the  principal  suostance  in  the 
up  of  the  cow-tree,  or  galaetrodendon  utile 
of  South  America,'where  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  crewn.  The  sap,  on  standing; 
throws  up  a  white  matter,  which,  after 
being  well  washed,  and  dried  tn  vacuo,  over 
sulphuric  acid,  constitutes  calactin.  It  is 
yellow,  translucent,  brittle,  has  a  resinous 
appearance,  and  is  tasteless. ^The  cow- 
tree  of  Guiana  produces  a  glutinous,  milky 
fluid,  like  an  animal.  It  frequently  grows 
upon  the  sides  of  a  rock,  and  has  &y  cori- 
aceous leaves.  For  several  months  of  the 
year,  its  foliage  is  not  moistened  by  a  sin- 
gle shower  of  rain,  and  its  branches  appear 
entirely  dried  up ;  but,  upon  piercing  the 
trunk,  particularly  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  flows  a  sweet  and  nourishing  yellow 
juice,  having  a  balsamic  perfume,  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  milk.  In  the 
morning;  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  this  vef|ptable  fountain  grows,  visit 
it  with  bowls,  m  which  they  carry  home  its 
milk  for  thor  children ;  so  that  this  tree, 
says  Humboldt,  seems  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  a  shepherd,  distributing  the  milk 
of  his  flock.  Akin  to  this,  is  a  milk  tree 
called  Hya-hya,  in  Demerara,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith,  its  European  disco- 
verer, to  yield  a  copious  stream  of  thick, 
rich,  milky  fluid,  destitute  of  all  acrimony, 
and  only  leaving  a  slif^ht  clamminess  upon 
the  lips.  A  tree  which  was  felled  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  had  completely 
whitened  the  water  in  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
Christison  finds  the  milk  to  consist  of  a 


small  ]>ortion  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  a  substance  possessing  m 
some  respects  peculiar  properties,  which 


appear  to  place  it  intermediate  between 
caoutchouc  and  the  resins:  jts  nutritive 
qualities  are  therefore  extremely  slight,  or 
at  least  very  ouestionable. 

GALACTITE,  a  fossil  substance  re- 
sembling French  chalk  in  many  respects, 
but  when  immersed  or  triturated  in  water, 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

GALACTOM'ETEB;  or  LACTOM-. 
ETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk. 

GAL'AXT,  in  astronomy,  the  Via  Laetnt, 
or  Milky  Way;  a  long;  white,  luminous 
track,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  hea- 
vens like  a  girdle ;  forming  nearly  a  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  This,  like 
every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has 
supnlied  the  poet  vrith  many  a  fantastic, 
and  many  a  beautiful  dream.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  has  confirmed  the 
conjecture  of  science,  that  it  consists  in  a 


multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr. 
Herschel  says,  that  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  he  has  bad  fields  of 
view  that  contained  no  less  than  688  stars, 
and  these  were  continued  for  many  minutes, 
so  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has 
seen  116,000  stars  pass  through  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope  of  only  15'  aperture; 
and  at  another  time,  in  forty -one  minutes, 
he  saw  358,000  stars  pass  through  the  field 
of  his  telescope. 

GAL'BANiIM,  in  medicine,  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Bubon  galbanifentm,  a  shrubby 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urn- 
bell\fera,  and  is  usually  imported  from  S^- 
ria,  Persia,  and  the  East-Indies.  This 
gum-resin  comes  in  large,  soft,  ductile 
masse^  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  possessing 
an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  it  is  in- 
termediate between  ammoniac  and  asa- 
foetida. 

GALE'NA,  in  mineralogy,  i^t  sulphnret 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masses  and  crystal- 
lized. It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion mountains,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  in  secondary  rocks,  especially  in  com- 
pact limestone.  It  constitutes  beds  and 
veins;  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
country :  in  England  it  is  very  abundant ; 
and  it  is  also  widely  dispersed  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a  little  silver.  [See 
Leau.] 

GALEN'IC,  in  medicine,  that  manner  of 
proceeding  in  medicine  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  which  that 

physician  introduced. Oalenical  medi- 

einee,  those  that  are  formed  bv  the  easier 
preparations  of  vegetables ;  as  by  infusion, 
or  decoction,  or  by  combining  and  multi- 
plying ingredients ;  while  the  ehemieal,  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  are  those  produced 
by  extracting  the  more  intimate  and  re- 
mote virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  elaborate 
preparations,  aa  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, &c. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  a  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
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sects,  on  plants  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 

but  more  particularly  on  the  oak. Gall- 

FLT.  There  are  a  multitude  of  insects 
which  form  these  excrescences,  the  princi' 
pal  of  which  is  the  eynipt.  Like  others  of 
the  genus,  the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and 
deijosits  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  ex- 
crescence is  throM'n  out,  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it 
from  external  injury  until  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  when  after  having  undergone 
metamorphoses,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of 
the  excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the 
open  air. 

GALL'-BLADDER,  a  membrane  situated 
in  the  concave  side  of  the  liver,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  coUect  the  bile,  first  secreted  in 
the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar produce  to  perfect  it  farther,  to  retain 
it  together  a  certain  time,  and  then  expel 
it. 

GALL'-STONES,  calculous  concretions 
firequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  in  their 
passage  through  the  ducts  into  the  duod- 
enum, before  they  are  evacuated. 

GALLEON',  vessels  of  war  formerly  nsed 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
more  recent  times,  those  vessels  were  call- 
ed galleoM,  in  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ported treasure  from  their  American  colo- 
nies. 

GAL'LERT,  in  architecture,  a  long,  nar- 
row room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length ;  by  which 
proportion  it  is  disting^hed  from  a  taloon. 
Corridors  are  sometimes  also  called  galle- 

rie». Gallerie*  are  gpenerally  decorated 

with  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco :  hence  a  lar^ 
collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  m 
several  adjoining  rooms,  is  called  a  gallery. 

Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk 

across  a  ditch  in  a  besieged  town,  made  of 
strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to 

the  fqot  of  the  ramparts. Gallery  (of  a 

mine),  a  narrow  passage,  or  branch  of  a 
mine  carried  on  underground  to  a  work  de- 
signed to  be  blown  xx^.— ^-Gallery  (in  a 
ehipj,  a  balcony,  projecting  from  the  stem 
of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  large  merchant- 
man. 

GAL'LET,  a  kind  of  low,  flat-built  ves- 
sel,  furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.  ^An  open  boat  used  on  the 

Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  &c.— ^ 
The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war. 

^The  war-galleys,  or  nave*  longa,  of  the 

Romans,  were  variously  named  from  their 

rows  or  banks  of  oars. Galley  tlave,  a 

person  condemned  to  work  at  the  oar  on 
board  a  gaUey,  being  chained  to  the  deck. 

In  France,  the  galleys  resemble  the 

kulkt  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  con- 
victs labour  and  are  confined. 

GAL'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  pe- 
culiar acid  extracted  from  g^l-nuts.  It  is 
slightly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
inodorous,  crystalizing  in  white  silky  nee- 
dles, and  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alco- 


hol. Its  prindpal  constituents  are  earb<m 
and  oxygen. — When  an  infusion  of  grails  is 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  produces  a  deep  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  a  very  long  time  in  subsiding.  It 
becomes  black  bv  exposure  to  the  air;  and 
in  writing  ink,  tnis  precipitate  is  retained 
in  suspension  by  mucilage. 

GAL'LICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to 
France:  thus  the  term  gallican  church  de- 
notes the  church  of  Fruice,  or  the  assem- 
bly of  the  cler^  of  that  kingdom. 

GAL'LICrSM,  an  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
French  languM^e,  introduced  in  speaking 
or  writing  auother  language. 

GALLl'N^,  in  ornithology,  the  fifth  or- 
der of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  turkey,  par- 
tridge, grouse,  the  domestic  cock,  Ac. 

GAL'LIOT,  a  small  galley  or  Dutch  ves- 
sel, carrying  a  main  and  mizen-mast,  and 
a  large  g^afMuain-sail ;  built  very  slightly, 
and  designed  only  for  chase.  It  can  both 
sail  and  row,  and  has  sixtben  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  seamen  on  board  are  sol- 
diers, and  each  has  a  musket  by  him  on 
quitting  his  oar. 

GALLINACEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  Gallina. 

GAL'LON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  containing  four 


ret,  or  lace,  usell  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

.GAL'LOP,  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse, 
which  is  made  by  springs  or  leaps;  but  it 
may  also  be  a  moderate  pace,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rider. 

GALLOPA'DE,  in  the  manege,  a  side- 
long or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  Also  the 
term  for  a  sprightly  and  active  kind  of 
dance. 

GALXY,  in  printings  a  wooden  or  metal 
frame,  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
the  lines  out  of  his  eompoting-ttiek,  and  in 
which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

GALTANISM,  the  development  of  elec- 
trical phenomena  without  tne  aid  of  fric- 
tion, and  in  which  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  between  certain  bodies.  It  derived 
Its  name  from  Gjdvani,  a  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, who,  in  a  course  of  experiments  on 
animal  irritability,  observed  the  first  strik- 
ing phenomena  which  led  to  its  discovery. 
It  occurred  in  the  following  manner : — One 
of  his  assistants  liappened  to  bring  the  point 
of  his  scalpel  to  the  crural  nerves  or  a  skinned 
frog  lying  near  the  conductor,  upon  which 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  a^tated  vrith 
strong  convulsions.  After  this,  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  various  ways,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  mere  agency  of  metallie 
substances,  prorided  they  were  dissimilar 
metals,  would  produce  such  convulsions. 
This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  ex- 
perimentalists both  before  and  after  the 
death  of  M.  Oalvan^  which  happened  in 
1798;  but  none  added  any  thing  materially 
to  his  discovery  except  M.  Volta,  who  re- 
peated the  experiments  of  the  former,  and 
round  that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  £f- 
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iercrnt  Idiids  were  placed  in  different  luurle 
of  an  animal,  and  were  other  brought  int« 


contact  or  into  connexion  by  means  of  a 

and  that  this  effKt  was  strongest  when  the 
metals  were  sine  and  silver,  particnlarlr 
when  several  pairs  of  metals  were  empkyeo, 
having  pieces  of  moist  cloth  between  them. 
This  lea  him  to  the  idea  of  constructin|p  a 
battery,  for  the  pnrpose  of  accamakting 
electricitv,  which  has  sinee  been  called  the 
l^vanic  battery,  or  voltaic  pile.  Several 
improvements  opon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
soon  made  by  other  philosophers ;  and  the 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  a 
ra^dity,  and  to  an  extent,  snrpassiug  any 
thing  bdbie  known  in  the  history  of 
soicBoe.— -Though  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  feeble  oatUne  of  the  dis> 
ooveiies  in  nlvanisminonr  confined  limits, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  allude  to  the  princi- 
pal of  them.  We  begin  by  observing,  that 
the  simple  contact  of  different  conducting 
bodies  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
citement of  galvanic  electriaty.  1.  The 
kast  complicated  galvanic  arrauMmept  is 
termed  a  Hmple  ffuhaiue  eireU.  It  consists 
of  three  conductors;  of  which  one,  at  least, 
must  be  solid,  the  second  fluid,  and  the 
third  mav  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  is 
possessea  but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often  sufficiently  obvious.  2.  Comp»naid 
fahmmic  eirele;  or  galvanie  batteries,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arranRcmcnts 
which  compose  simple  circles.  Thus,  if 
slates  of  sine  and  of  silver,  and  pieces  of 
woollen  doth  of  the  same  sixe  as  the  plates, 
and  moistened  vrith  water,  be  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  order  of  sine,  silver,  and 
doth,  and  these,  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  we  have  tlie  voltaic  pile,  the  power  on 
which  is  snfflcient  to  pve  a  smart  shock ; 
which  shock  may  be  renewed  at  i^easmr^ 
antU  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  activity 
of  the  pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finally 
ceases  altogether.  But  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
generally  used,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Cmiekshank.  This  b  called  the  gal- 
vantc  trough,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  pat  in  action  than  the 
pile,  and,  as  it  contains  more  liquid,  can  be 
loagcr  oondnned  in  action,  and  is  more 
energetic  For  ordinary  experiments,  a 
trough  containing  fifty  pairs  of  plates,  four 
inches  stioare,  is  suflident.  In  those  cases 
where  a  greater  power  is  wanted,  it  may  be 
commanded  by  uniting  the  power  of  several 
•uch  troughs  throngb  the  union  of  the  sine 
end  of  one  trough  vrith  the  copper  end  of 
another,  by  a  metallic  slip  or  wire.  The 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
whi^  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  his  great 
diseoveries,  is  composed  of  3000  pairs  of 
plates,  each  plate  having  thirty- two  square 
usehes  of  sur&ee.  But  various  improve- 
menu  and  modifications  of  this  battery 
have  been  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  Mr. 
Children,  and  others.  The  sixe  of  the 
plates  composing  the  galvanic  series  have 
oeen  varied  from  one  or  two  inches  square 
to  that  of  a  great  number  of  feet.    Thebat- 


tery  of  Mr.  Children  consisted  of  twenty 
paps  of  copper  and  sine  plates,  each  plate 
odng  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  eidit  inches 

bread. Chemical  Hfecte  ef  Gahmnitm. 

The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  the  isinition  and  fusion  of 
metals ;  the  fecilitv  of  being  ignited,  in  the 
different  metals,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  power  of  conducting  heat. 
Hence  piMina,  which  has  the  lowest  con- 
ducting power,  is  most  easily  ifpited;  and 
silver,  which  conducts  heat  with  greater 
fecility  than  any  other  metal,  b  ignited 
with  more  difliculty  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  most  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  pladng  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  snape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted  cir- 
cuit. When  the  battoy  is  a  very  powerftd 
one,  and  the  charcoal  points  are  Drought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  UHrtieth  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is  produced. 
By  withdrawing  the  points  from  each 
other,  a  constant  discharge  takes  place, 
through  the  heated  air,  in  a  space  from  one 
to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a  most 
briUiant  arch  of  lif^t,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  fonn  of  a  double  cone. 
Platina  introduced  into  this  arch  melts  as 
vrax  does  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  and  the 
light  equals  the  brilliancy  <tf  the  sun.  But 
the  most  important  chemical  eCect  of  ^- 
vanism  is  that  of  producing  decompositum. 
The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  When  two  gold  or  platiua  wires 
are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
battery,  and  their  tree  extremities  are 
plunged  into  the  same  cup  of  water,  but 
without  touching  each  other,  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged  at  the  negative  irire,  and 
oxygen  at  tne  positive  side.  By  collecting 
the  gases  in  separate  tubes  as  they  are 
formed,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  pure, 
and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxvgen.  In 
decomposing  water  or  any  otner  com- 
pound, the  same  constituent  principle  is 
always  disengaged  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery;  so  that  the  prindples  which 
collect  around  each  pole  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy; inflammable  bodies,  alkalies,  and 
earths,  go  to  the  negative  dde,  while  oxy- 
Ken  ana  adds  go  more  to  the  positive  siM. 
It  is  also  foiuid,  that  not  only  are  the 
elemenU  of  a  compound  fluid  separated 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  wires 
in  distant  parU  of  the  containing  vessel, 
without  the  movement  of  these  elements 
bdng  perceptible,  but  that  the  elements 
may  even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of 
the  fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and 
connected  only  by  some  slight  link,  as  a 
few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus. 
Many  phenomena,  indeed,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, present  themsdves  in  connexion 
with  these  interesting  experiments.  The 
elements  of  compound  bodies  are  actually 
conveyed,  by  the  influence  of  the  dectric 
current,  through  solutions  of  substances, 
on  which,  undo*  other  drcnmstances,  they 
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would  have  exerted  an  immediate  and 
powerful  chemical  action,  witliout  any  such 
effect  being  produced.  Acids,  for  exam- 
pie,  majr  be  transmitted  firom  one  cup,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole,  to  another 
cup  on  the  opposite  or  positive  side, 
through  a  portion  of  fluid  in  an  interme- 
diate cup  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable 
coloured  infusions,  which  are  instantly  red- 
dened by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  without 
occasionmg  the  slightest  chanice  of  colour. 
The  same  happens  also  with  alkalies.  Not 
only  liquids,  but  solid  substances,  are  de- 
composed by  means  of  the  galvanic  energy, 
and  their  elements  transferred  to  the  op- 
posite wires.  And  such  is  the  force  of  this 
agent,  that  the  most  minnte  i>ortion  of  a 
substance  thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
wires  is  collected  around  it.  From  these 
researches,  then,  the  general  law  is  esta- 
blished, that  when  oompoonds  are  placed 
in  the  galvnnic  circuit,  their  elements  are 
separated  firom  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  and,  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature,  are  collected,  —  some 
around  the  positive,  others  around  the  ne- 
gative pole;  but  whether  this  is  effected 
by  attractions,  repulsions,  or  by  both,  is 
not  ^et  satisfactorily  ascerUined.  In  con> 
elusion,  we  may  observe,  that  the  subject 
is  continually  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  wond,  and  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  galvanism  must  of  neces- 
sity become  more  and  more  completely  un- 
derstood.—[8m  ELBcrntciTT,  Maonet- 
ISM,  and  VotTAic  Elbctbioitt.] 

QALVANOM'ETEB,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  minute  quantities 
of  electricity,  or  the  operations  of  galvan- 
ism. 

OAMBO'GE,  a  gum-resin,  being  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  Gareinia  gambogia,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  &c  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a  dull  orange  colour,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste ;  and 
affords  a  beantifiil  yellow  colour,  much 
used  bv  painters.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  violently  cathartic. 

GAME,  all  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that 

are  objects  of  the  chase. Oame  Law*. 

In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  to  se- 
cure to  certain  privileged  classes  the  right 
of  hunting  ana  shooting  wild  birds  and 
animals,  and  preventing  their  being  de- 
stroyed, or  sola  in  the  market;  and  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  so  fertUe  a 
source  of  crime,  among  the  lower  orders,  as 
these  enactments.  The  game  laws  are  jus- 
tified lipon  the  assumption,  that  beasts  of 
the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  unappro- 
priated chattels,  and  so  belong  to  the 
crown ;  and,  accordinriy.  that  it  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  any  subject  to 
grant  to  other  subjects  the  privilege  of 
killing  them.  Another  reason  which  has 
been  urged  in  favour  of  these  laws,  is  the 
preservation  of  game ;  but  this  may  be  as 
effiectually  done  by  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  destroying  game  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  By  a  recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, for  lioennng  the  scJe  of  game,  some 


of  the  principal  objeetiona  to  the  game 
laws  have  been  obviated. 

GAMES,  in  antiquity,  wen  public  di> 
versions,  or  contests,  exhibited  on  certain 
occasions,  as  spectacles  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  people.  Such,  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemaean  games ;  and,  among  the 
Romans,  the  Anollinarian,  Circensian,  Ca- 
pitoline,  &e.  Tne  Romans  had  three  sorts 
of  games,  viz.  sacred,  honorary,  and  ludi- 
crous. The  first  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  some  deity  or  hero;  the  second  were 
those  exhibited  by  private  persons,  to 
please  the  people ;  as  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators, the  scenic  games,  and  other  am- 
phitheatrical  sports.  The  ludicrous  games 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  vrith  the 
games  of  exercise  and  hazard  among  as: 
such  were  the  btdut  TrojawUf  tettertt,  Ac 
By  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  public  games  should  be 
consecrated,  and  united  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  as  a  part  thereof;  whence  ft 
appears,  that  feast^  sacrifices,  and  games, 
made  up  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the 
whole,  of  the  external  worship  offered  by 
the  Romans  to  thei)r  deities. 

GAM'UT,  or  GAM'MUT,  in  music,  the 
table  or  scale  of  notes  laid  down  by  Guido, 
and  marked  by  the  monosyllables  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la;  also  the  first  note  in  the 
scale. 

GANG,  in  seaman's  language,  a  select 
number  of  a  ship's  crew  appointed  on  any 
particular  service. 

GANG'LION,  in  surgery,  a  hard  mov- 
able tumour,  in  the  external  or  internal 
part  of  the  carpus,  upon  the  tendons  or  li- 
gaments in  that  part,  usually  unattended 
with  pain. In  anatomy,  a  small  circum- 
scribed tumour,  found  in  certaii.  parts  of 
the  nervous  system. 

GAN'GRENE,  in  medicine  thefirsi 
stage  of  mortification,  before  the  life  of  the 
part  is  oompletelv  extinct:  when  the  part 
IS  oompletelv  dead,  it  is  termed  tphaeelma. 

GANGUS,  in  mining,  the  earthy,  atony, 
saline,  or  combustible  substance,  whieh 
contains  the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  min- 
gled with  it,  without  being  chemically  com- 
bined. 

GANG'WAY,  among  seamen,  the  name 
of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one  part 
of  a  ship  to  another;  but  it  is  especially 


applied  to  a  range  of  planks  laid  hoviion- 
tally  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  sidt 
from  the  quarter-aeck  to  the  forecastle ;  it 


is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stanchions, 

and  ropes,  rails,  or  netting. To  bting  «]» 

to  the  gangway,  is  to  punish  a  sailor  by 
seizing  and  there  flogging  him. 

GANTiET,  in  onuthology,  the  Solan 
Goose,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Felieanut,  with 
a  straight  bill,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
palmated  feet.  These  fowls  frequent  the 
isles  of  Scotland  in  summer,  where  thcj 
feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish.  They  mi- 
grate to  the  southward  in  the  winter,  and 
appear  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  but  in  the 
breeding  season  they  are  found  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  Orkneys,   and  in  aome 
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parts  they  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhm. 

*GANTXET,  or  GAUNTLET,  a  large 
kind  <^  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers 
covered  with  small  plates,  formerly  worn 

by  cavaliers,  armed  at  all  points. T» 

thro»  tkt  Gantlet,  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
signi^ng  to  challenge  or  defy.  The  »• 
pression  derives  its  origin  from  the  days  of 
chividry,  when  he  that  challenged  an  op- 
ponent in  the  lists  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  he  that  accepted  the  challenge  took  it 

"'oATrrLOPE,  or  GANTLET,  in  military 
affisirs,  an  old  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  re- 
ceived  a  lash  firom  every  man.  A  similar 
|mnishment  is  used  on  board  of  ships ;  but 
It  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  calculated  to  excite  general  antipa- 


thy among  the  se 

GAR'NET,  in  mineralogv,  a  precious 
stone  of  great  beauty,  usniJly  occurring  in 
crystals  more  ot  less  regular,  and  having 
numerous  sides.  Its  predominating  forms 
are  rhomboidal,  dodecahedron,  and  the 
trapesohedron ;  its  prevailing  colour  is  red 
of  various  shades,  out  often  brown,  and 
sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black.  Pre- 
dome  Garnet  iM  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
are  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Fine 
specimens  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Pe|^  Bra- 
xil,  Ac  The  term  orieKtal  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  this  variety,  indicates  not  a  lo- 
cality, but  merely  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Garnets  are  usually  disseminated, 
and  occur  in  all  the  primitive  strata  from 
gneiss  to  day  slate.  In  some  paru  of  Ger- 
many garnets  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
used  as  fluxes  to  iron  ores;  in  others,  the 
garnet  gravel  ii  washed,  pounded,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  emery.  The  se- 
veral varieties  have  the  names  of  the  pre- 
eiome  or  oriental,  the  pyrope,  the  topaeoUte, 
the  melanite,  the  gntamiiar,  the  pjfreneite, 
and  the  eolopkonite. 

GAOL  DELIVERY,  a  term  in  law  for 
the  clearing  of  a  prison  by  a  judicial  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  of^  the  prisoners ; 
also  a  commission  ttom  the  king  to  deliver 
or  dear  the  gaols. 

GAR'DENING,  that  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion  which  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  fhiit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, whether  for  profit  or  pleasure; 
and  mrects  us  how  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  aowinff  the  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
as  well  as  now  to  treat  the  plants,  during 
their  various  stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
repay  our  care  by  the  produce  they  yield 
whe;n.  arrived  at  maturity.  The  general 
disposition  of  a  garden,  and  of  its  jparU, 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  diflSerent 
situations  of  the  ground,  to  humour  its  in- 
equalities,  to  proportion  the  number  and 
sorts  of  trees  utd  shrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  shut  out  firom  the  view  of  the  garden  no 
objects  that  may  become  ornamental.  We 
read  of  the  "  hanging  |:ardens"  and  em- 
bowered grottoes  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
Pliny's  Tuscan  villa,  durine  the  luxurious 
era  of  Soman  greatness:  but  it  ii  clear. 


that  whatever  the  art  of  gardening  had 
produced  among  them,  was,  with  every 
othef  trace  of  refinemeut,  swept  away  by 
the  barbarians  who  devasUted  Italy.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  symmetrical  gardens ;  yet,  though  they 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have 
exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the  scien- 
tific i^ardener.  At  a  later  period  a  new 
taste  m  g^dening  prevailed,  which  had  its 
origin  in  France.  Regularity  was  carried 
to  excess ;  clipped  hedges,  alleys  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  flower-oeds  tortured  into 
fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut  into  the  form  of 
pyramids,  birds,  animals,  &c  were  the  or- 
der of  the  dav.  The  Dutch  imitated  the 
French,  and  tne  English  soon  after  adopted 
the  unnatural  fashion ;  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  remembered,  the  English  were  the  first 
who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this  style,  and 
the  first  to  abolish  it.  But  in  reforming 
this  petty,  cramped,  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter, we  feU  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  for 
every  appearance  of  regularity  was  rejected 
as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want 
nothin^p  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
gardemng  altogether.  The  true  style  of 
gardening  lies  oetween  the  two  extremes. 
A  gardener  ought  to  study  nature,  to  learn 
ttom  her  the  prindples  and  elements  of 
beauty,  as  the  painter  is  oblised  to  do ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden, 

that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art. -In  Mr. 

Repton's  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Landscape  Architecture,'' lately  editea 
bv  Mr.  Loudon,  are  the  following  pertinent 
ODservations  relative  to  the  improved  taste 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  residences  and  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Having  spoken 
of  the  quadrangular  courts,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  Ac.  which  formerly  met  the 
view,  and  were  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he 
says,  "  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  ^oom 
is  not  necessary  to  maniincence,  that  li- 
berty is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  ornament;  for  though  such  things  as 
are  useful  may  occasionally  be  ornamental, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  al- 
ways be  usef\il;  on  the  contrary,  many_  of 
those  productions  of  the  polite  arts  which 
are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  original  uses.  This  is  confessedly  the 
case  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
(except  in  that  inferior  branch  of  each 
which  relates  to  portraits),  for  whatever 
might  be  the  original  uses  of  pictures  or 
statues,  they  are  now  only  considered  as 
ornaments,  which,  by  their  number  and  ex- 
cellence, cQstinguish  the  taste,  the  wealth, 
and  dignity  of  thdr  possessors.  To  use 
these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only, 
might  be  prudent  in  those  countries  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  display  any  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  grandeur;  but  rank 
and  affluence  are  not  crimes  in  England ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  a  marked 
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difference  in  the  style,  the  equipare,  and 
the  maneionsof  wealthy  individualc;  and 
this  difforencc  must  also  be  extended  to 
the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mansions,  since  congruity  of  style  and 
unity  of  character  are  amongst  the  first 
principles  of  goosd  taste." 

GAB -FI8H,  or  Sba-Nsbdu.  in  ichthy- 
ology, a  long,  slender  fish,  with  a  flat  head, 
projecting  forward  into  a  very  long,  sharp 
snout.  The  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
siWery  colour,  the  back  is  green,  and  the 
lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
upper.  It  mflJces  its  appearance  on  the 
English  coast  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  whose  taste  it  resembles. 

GAR'LIC,  a  plant  of  the  genus  JUium, 
having  a  bulbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats.  It 
has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but 
is  much  used  for  food. 

GARTBB  (OaoBB  or  tbb),  a  military 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  Uave  been  first 
instituted  bv  Richard  I.  at  the  sie^e  of 
Acre,  where  ne  caused  twenty-six  kmghts, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs.  It  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  perfected  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  to  have  received  some  alter- 
ations, which  were  afterwards  laid  aside, 
ftrom  Edward  VI. ;  but  the  number  of 
knights  remained  as  at  first  established, 
till  the  year  1786,  when  it  was  increased  to 
thirty-two.  ITiis  order  is  never  conferred 
but  upon  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
habit  and  ensigns  of  this  order  are  the 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  the  image  of  Saint  George, 
called  the  George ;  and  the  motto  is  Honi 
wait  qui  mal  y  pense,  or  "  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  hereof."  A  vulgar  story  (says 
Hume)  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a  court  ball, 
Edward  the  Third's  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  accident ;  upon  which 
he  called  out  Honi  toit  qui  wtal  y  pente. 

GAS,  a  general  term  employed  in  che- 
mistry to  express  all  permanently  elastic 
aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  chemical 
experiments,  or  evolved  in  natural  pro- 
cesses; but  it  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water, 
ether,  fte.,  on  the  application  of  heat,  be- 
cause they  are  readily  condensed  into  their 
respective  fluids  again,  by  a  certain  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  whereas  the  ^ases  re- 
tain their  elasticity  in  every  variation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Every  gas,  in  fact,  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric ;  and  each  has  its  distin- 
guishing characters  constituting  its  base. 
Each  kind  of  gas  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
and  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
though they  are  all  several  hundred  times 
lighter  than  water.  They  possess  many 
extraordinary  properties,  and  play  an  im- 


portant part  in  afanoat  all  chemical,  and  in 
many  natural  phenomena;  on  which  ae- 
coont  we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable :— 1.  If  a  quantit;r  of  com- 
mon atwtotphgrie  air  is  enclosed  m  an  in- 
verted glass  over  mercury,  and  burning 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it,  and  its 
introduction  repeated  till  it  ceases  to  bum, 
it  is  found,  upon  measurement,  that  the 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  dimi- 
nished twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred, 
while  seventy-nine  remain;  and  this  resi- 
due will  not  support  combustion,  or  main- 
tain animal  life,  for  fire  goes  out,  and  ani- 
mals are  suffocated  by  being  placed  in  it. 
These  twenty-one  parts  consist  ot  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  air  or  gas,  formerly  termed 
vital  air,  but  since  named  oajfgen,  ftom  its 
being  found  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  all  acids  thai  known.  The  remaining 
seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another  pe- 
culiar gas,  called  OMte,  or  nitrogmt  gas. 
Now  if  a  half-extinguished  taper  is  intro- 
duoed  into  mure  oxygen  gas,  it  olaxes  up  at 
onee ;  a  red-hot  wire  wiU  bum  in  it  with 
brilliant  scintillations,  and  burning  phoa* 
phorus  immersed  in  it  throws  out  a  li|^ 
as  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself.  2.  AsoU,  or 
nitrogen  gat  has  no  properties  br  means  of 
which  its  action  can  he  subjected  to  actual 
inspection;  but  it  is  neverthdess  impor- 
tant, from  the  combinations  which  it  foraaa. 
^me  of  these  are  aqua-fortis,  nitrous  add, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous  acid 
gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilaratiuK  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  compounds  of  asote 
with  oxygen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular substances  in  nature.  8.  ^drogen 
gat  is  inflammable,  of  an  offensive  odmir, 
and  is  a  constituent  part  of  wat».  When 
pure,  it  is  fiftee»i  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  therefore  used  for  filling 
balloons.  It  retains  its  gaseous  form  when 
combined  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  pho^ 
phorus.  4.  Wlien  caiix>n  is  burnt  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  gas  does  not  appear  to  dinu- 
nish  in  <^antity,  but  it  presenta  a  set  of 
entirely  new  properties,  and  is  found  to  be 
changed  Into  earbonie  meid  gat.  It  is  so 
much  heavier  than  eommon  air,  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  fhMS 
one  vessel  to  another.  From  this  property, 
it  also  sinks  always  to  the  lowest  plaoe  to 
which  it  has  access,  and  is  thus  found  at 
the  bottom  of  caves,  drains,  wdls,  ftc,  so 
often  proving  latal  to  life.  It  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  water,  to  vdiich  it 
communicates  a  grateful  pungency ;  in 
which  form  it  constitutes  the  minora!  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops.  Thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  does  the  same  gas  afford 
a  fatal  poison,  and  a  luxurious  refiredi- 
ment.  6.  Chlorine,  a  disinfecting  and 
bleaching  gas,  is  procured  by  the  deeompo- 
sition  of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  which 
contain  i^  and  is  highly  valuable  fh>m  its 
contributions  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  luxtuy  of  man. — Having  thus  briefly 
described  the  leading  properties  and  effects 
of  different  gas«,  we  vriJl  here  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  solidification  of  car- 
bonic add  gas,  by  means  of  an  i^paratns 
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consistinr  of  a  retort Bndft receiver,  con* 
•tructed  by  M.  Thiloner,  of  Paris,  and 
lately  elucidated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  a  lee* 
tore  before  the  Bojral  lostitution.  It  is 
knovn,  that  by  subjecting  gases  to  great 
pressure,  their  elasticity  is  so  far  counter- 
acted, that  they  become  liquid,  ethereal, 
and  volatile.  The  common  process  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
atmospheres.  For  instance,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  together  in 
a  perfectly  close  vessel,  generate  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  soon  fills  the  vessel ;  and 
more  and  more,  until  by  the  reaction  of  the 
foree  to  escape  upon  its  ovm.  particles,  by 
condensation,'  the  gas  becomes  liquid.  M. 
Thilorier's  apparatus  is  constructed  upon 
this  principle,  virith  materials  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  more  than 
ninety  atmospheres.  Many  successftil  pro- 
cesses  have  been  made  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  in  several  of  them  a  white 
powder  had  been  observed;  which,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  pass  away  almost  un- 
heeded, until  Thilorier  contrived  to  collect 
the  snow-like  substance,  which  he  tested, 
and  pronounced  to  be  Mlid  carbonic  acid. 
The  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  highly  volatile, 
and  therefore,  by  the  rapid  expansion  and 
evi^ioration  consequent  upon  its  issue  from 
the  receiver,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
intense  degree  of  cold,— even  189°  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  This  frozen 
subsUnce,  cold  as  it  is,  may  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  impunity,  or  retained  in  glass  in 
the  open  air  for  a  considerable  time ;  be- 
cause it  immediately  becomes  surrounded 
with  its  ovim  vapour,  and  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  substance  upon  which  it  appa- 
rently rests.  In  order,  then,  to  use  it  as  a 
cooling  agent,  two  bodies,  of  widelv  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  are  to  be  brougnt  into 
contact  by  a  third,  which  must  be  a  good 
conductor  of  heat ;  and  for  this  purpose 
ether  is  employed,  because  it  will  bear  the 
contact,  and  still  retain  its  liquid  state. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  so  cold  as  solid 
carbonic  acid,  vet  if  one's  fineer  were 
placed  into  caroonic  add  thus  dissolved, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  melted  metaL  We  see,  among 
the  scientific  notices  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette and  Athenaeum,  that  Mr.  Addams  has 
exhibited  to  the  British  Association  two 
instruments  (extensive  and  ingenious  im- 
provements upon  Thilorier's  apparatus), 
for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  and  solidify- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas.  One  consists  of 
brass,  and  the  other  of  iron,  vrith  the  power 
of  resisting  a  pressure  on  their  inward  sur- 
face of  300  atmospheres,  or  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  He  also  asserted  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  as  an 
agent  of  motion— a  substitute  for  steam — 
not  directly,  as  has  already  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  means 
to  circulate  and  reciprocate  other  fluids. 

GAS-LIGHT,  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  caxbnretted  hvdrogen  gas, 
and  applied  to  the  illumination  of  build- 
ings and  streets.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Clayton,  about  the  year  1736,  first  gave  this 


a  trial,  with  the  view  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion ;  though  its  application  to  eeonomical 
purposes  was  unaccountablv  neglected  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  length,  liu.  W.  Mur- 
doch, in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boultou,  of  the  8oho  Foundry,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  judicious  experiments  on 
the  extrication  of  ns  from  the  ignited 
coal;  and,  in  1798.  he  erected  a  gas  appa- 
ratus on  a  large  scale,  at  the  foundry ;  thus 
succeeding  in  establishinr  one  of  the  most 
capital  improvements  which  the  arts  of 
life  have  ever  derived  ttom  philosophical 
research  and  sagacity.  In  1803  Mr.  Win- 
sor  exhibited  gas  illuminations  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, London ;  and.  after  presenting  to 
the  public  a  very  flattering  scneme  for  in- 
stituting a  "  tiational  light  and  heat  com- 
pany," the  sum  of  60.0001.  was  raised  from 
a  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  lightinsr  the  streets  of  cities  was 
proved  by  his  lighting  Pall-Mall.  Since 
that  time  gas  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  every  succeeding  year,  till  at 
length  almost  all  factories,  and  even  the 
smaller  towns,  are  lighted  by  it.  So  great, 
indeed,  were  the  advantages  which  the 
public  derived  ttom  this  briluant  lieht,  that 
m  less  than  twenty  years  ttom  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  experiments  in  Pall-Mall,  there  were 
four  great  gas  companies  established  in 
the  metropolis,  having  in  all  47  gasometers 
at  work,  capable  of  containing  917>M0  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1316  retorts, 
which  generated  per  annum  upwards  of 
397,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  oy  which 
61,203  private  lamps,  and  7268  public  or 
street  lamps  were  lighted;  for  wnich  pur- 
pose 60,000  tons  of  soal  were  annually  con- 
sumed I  Since  that  period  a  prodigious 
increase  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  five 
years,  viz.  from  1822  to  1827,  the  above- 
mentioned  quantitv  was  newly  doubled; 
and  in  the  succeeaing  ten  years,  it  i^^n 
doubled  itself.  According  to  the  "  general 
summary"  which  Dr.  Ure  has  given  us, 
there  are,  for  lighting  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs with  gas— IS  public  gas  works;  13 
public  gas  companies;  2,800.000^  capital 
employe  in  works,  pipes,  tanks,  gas-hold- 
ers, and  apparatus ;  460,000^  yeariy  revenue 
derived ;  180,000  tons  of  coals  used  in  the 

Jear  for  making  gas;  1,460,000,000  cubic 
ieet  of  gas  made  m  the  year;  134,300  pri- 
vate burners  supplied  to  aboutt40,000  con- 
sumers; 30.400  public  or  street  ditto;  380 
lamp-lighters  employed;  176  gas-holders, 
several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of 
storing  6.600,000  cubic  feet ;  890  tons  of 
coals  used  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest 
day  in  24  hours ;  7.120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
used  in  the  longest  night;  and  about  2600 
persons  employed  in  tne  metropolis  alone, 

in  this  branch  of  manuflacture. ^The  fol- 

lovring  is  a  slight  account  of  the  process 
by  which  this  beautiftil  light  is  generated. 
Ilie  best  substances  for  ftimishmg  a  gas 
rich  in  luminiferous  materials  are  pitccml, 
especially  the  cannel  coal,  resin,  oil,  fats  of 
all  kinds,  tar,  &c.  The  first  operation  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  coal  by  heat, 
which  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  coal, 
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enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  Teasel  called  a  re- 
tort,  to  the  action  of  a  fnrnace.  Before 
the  retort  becomes  red-hot,  steam  issues 
along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  When 
the  retort  begins  to  redden,  tar  distils  in 
considerable  quantitr,  with  some  combus- 
tible gas,  of  which  hydrogen  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  gas  forms  a  part.  When  the 
retort  has  come  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
heat,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is  most 
active.  By  degrees  the  gaseous  production 
diminishes,  and  eventually  ceases  entire- 
ly, althouf^  the  heat  be  increased.  In 
the  retort  a  quantity  of  carbonized  coal 
or  coke  remains,  while  tar  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  covered  with  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  combined  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acids,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
light  gas  from  eoals,  the  distillation  should 
commence  with  a  retort  previously  heated 
to  a  cherry  red,  which  heat  should  be 
steadily  continued  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, from  live  to  eight  hours ;  but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  stopped  some  time  before 


gas  ceases  to  come  over,  lest  gases  with  fee- 
ble illuminating  power  shomd  impoverish 
the  contenU  of  the  gasometer.    Coal  gas. 


as  it  issues  from  the  retort,  cannot  be  di- 
rectly employed  for  illumination,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  vapours  of  tarand 
coal  oil,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxyde,  Ac.  It  is  therefore  received  in  a 
gasometer,  that  it  may  experience  uniform 
pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly  into 
the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ensure 
«  steady  dischar|^  of  gas,  and  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  m  the  burners.  The  appa- 
ratus for  purifyinff  the  gas  is  constructed 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  vanous  pipes,  coolers 
containing  water,  and  sieves  of  vnre-cloth, 
on  which  lavers-of  dry  pulverised  quick- 
lime are  laiS,  and  through  which  the  gas 
passes.  This  purifying  process  is  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  of  separating  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  firom  the 
gas,  the  presence  of  either  of  which  is  highly 
aetrimcntal  to  its  illuminating  power.—— 
Oil  gas  contains  no  mixture  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  requires  no  other  purifi- 
cation than  passing  through  a  refrigerator; 
and  as  less  of  it  is  required  for  any  given 
liuantity  of  light,  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  com- 
bustion. It  is,  however,  cousiderablv  more 
expensive  than  the  gas  firom  coal ;  although 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  for  a  manufactory 
upon  a  large  scale  is  less,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  sixe  of  the  necessary  pipes  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commonest  whide  oil,  or  even 
pilchard-dregs,  quite  unfit  for  burning  in 
the  usual  way,  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
£^.  A  fallon  of  whale  oil  afifords  about  90 
cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  0.900;  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a  cubical 
foot  and  a  half  per  hour.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  process  of  its  ma- 
nufacture; for  although  its  illuminating 
power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  16  to  10,  and 
Its  formation  more  simple  than  that  of  coal. 


yet  it  is  much  more  expensive,  and  has  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  explode  when  ig- 
nited in  combination  vrith  common  air- 
both  of  which  are  serious  objections  to  its 
use.  It  was,  however,  made  by  the  P(»ta* 
ble  Gas  Company,  because  they  were  on- 
abled  to  compress  the  gaseous  matter  ob- 
tained from  oil  to  about  l-3Uth  of  its  vo- 
lume ;  hence  its  portability. lUtin  gat 

has  also  iu  advantages,  which  Mr.  Brande 
thus  describes : — "  The  sources  of  supply 
are  as  inexhaustible,  and  more  generally 
distributed,  than  those  of  the  ooal ;  and  the 
forests  of  America,  France,  Spam,  and 
Italy,  yield  the  turpentine  in  quantities  mily 
limited  by  the  demand.  Many  large  towns 
in  this  country,  in  America,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  have  already 
adopted  the  use  of  this  gas.  The  el^^anoe 
and  simplicity  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
comparativelv  small  capital  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  works,  vrill  also  give  it  the 
preference  in  the  creation  of  new  establish- 
ments." For  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Daniell, 
the  distinguished  meteorologist :  his  mode 
of  treating  the  rosin  is,  to  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat  about  8  lbs.  in  a  gallon  of  the  essen- 
tial oU,  which  is  plentifully  formed  during 
the  composition  of  oil  for  making  gas,  or  of 
rosin  itself.  This  solution  was  allowed  to 
trickle  into  the  heated  retort  half  filled 
with  coke:  thus,  firom  1000  to  1200  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  obtained  fVom  I  cwt.  of  rosin, 
and  rather  more  than  the  original  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  is  condensed,  which  is  again 
employed  for  the  solution.— With  rega^  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  different  modes 
of  illumination,  it  appears  that— one  pound 
of  tallow  will  last  40  hours  in  six  mould 
candles  burned  iu  succession,  and  costs 
Sd. ;  a  gallon  of  oil,  capable  of  i^ording  the 
light  of  fifteen  candles,  for  40  hours,  costs 
5«.,  or  half  the  price  of  mould  candles ;  the 
cost  of  wax  is  about  3  ^  times  that  of  taUow; 
and  coal  gas,  as  sold  at  9«.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  will  DC  one-sixth  the  price  of  mould 
candles— 500  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  giv- 
ing a  light  equal  to  the  above  candle  for  an 
hour. 

GASOM'ETER,  a  hollow  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, usually  made  of  cast  metal  plates,  open 
at  one  end,  and  placed  upon  its  open  end 
in  a  cistern  of  water  rather  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  itselfl  It  serves  not  mereljr  as 
a  magaxine  for  receiving  the  gas  when  it  is 
purified,  and  keeping  it  in  store  for  us^ 
but  also  for  communicating  to  the  gas  in 
the  act  of  burning  such  an  uniform  pres- 
sure as  may  secure  a  steady  unflickering 
fiame.  Its  size  should  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  sas  to  be  consumed  in  a 
certain  time ;  and  it  should  be  strengthened 

interiorly  with  cross  iron  rods. Before 

the  gas  is  consumed,  it  is  frequently  passed 
through  an  instrument  called  a  meter,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
which  are  used  in  a  ^ven  time,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  instrument  connsts  of 
a  sort  of  evolving  drum,  index-plates,  Ac., 
and  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a  certain 
height  through  an  orifice  in  the  nde  of  the 
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▼essel,  in  wliich  a  pla|r  >>  fitted.  The  gaa 
enters  by  a  pipe,  causing  the  dram  to  re- 
Yolve  from  ngnt  to  left,  while  it  a^n  es- 
capes  from  an  orifice  on  the  other  side 
into  the  pipes  to  be  consumed.  By  means 
of  a  train  of  wheel-work  fixed  upon  the  axis 
of  the  dram,  an  index  is  turned,  which  points 
out  on  the  index-plate  how  many  cubic  feet 
oave  passed  through  the  meter. 

GASOM'ETRY,  the  science,  art,  or  prac- 
tice  of  measuring  ^es.  It  teaches  also  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  elastic  fluids. 
G  AS-BURN'ERS,  cither  simple  beaks  per- 
forated with  a  small  round  hole,  or  a  circle 
with  a  series  of  holes  to  form  an  argand 
flame;  or  two  holes  drilled  obliquely,  to  make 
the  flame  cross,  like  a  swallow's  tail;  or 
with  a  slit  constituting  a  sheet  of  flame,  like 
most  of  the  street  lamps.  The  burners  are 
mounted  with  a  stop-cock  for  regulating  the 

Siautityofgas.  When  severaljets  issue  from 
e  same  burner,  the  li^ht  is  improved  by 


making  all  the  flames  unite  into  one.  Speak- 
ing of  gas-burners,  Mr.  Accum  obsenres^ 
"  An  ai^and  burner,  which  measures  in  the 


upper  nm  half  an  inch  in  diameter  between 
the  holes  from  which  the  gas  issues,  when 
furnished  with  five  apertures  1-2oth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  consumes  two  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  an  hour,  when  the  gas  flame 
is  IMi  inch  high.  The  illuminating  power 
of  this  burner  is  equal  to  three  tallow  can- 
dles, eight  to  the  pound.  An  ar|;:and  burner 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
above,  and  perforated  with  holes  l-30th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  (probably  fifteen  in 
number)  consumes  three  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  an  hour,  when  the  flame  is  2^  inches 
high ;  giving  the  light  of  four  candies,  eight 
to  the  pound.  And  an  argand  burner  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  as  above,  per- 
forated with  eighteen  holes,  l-32nd  of  an 
inch  diameter,  consumes,  when  the  flame  is 
three  inches  high,  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  producing  the  light  of  six  tallow 
candles,  eight  to  the  pound.  The  height  of 
the  glass  chimney  should  never  be  less  than 
five  inches. 

GAS'IFY,  to  convert  into  gas  or  an  jeri- 
form  fluid  by  combination  with  caloric. 

GAfirTRIC  JUICE,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  separated  by 
the  capillary  exhaling  arteries  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  the  principal  a^^nt  in  diges- 
tion :  for  it  acts  with  a  chemical  energy  in 
dissolving  food,  which  is  not  merely  re- 
duced to  very  minute  parts,  but  its  t^ste 
and  smell  are  quite  changed,  and  it  acquires 
new  and  very  different  properties.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  restores  flesh 
already  putrefied. 

Gi^TRON'OMT.  the  science  (as  it  is 
somewhat  fhcetiously  termed)  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Loudlv  as  some  declaim 
against  the  epicurism  of  modem  gourmands, 
our  gastronomic  feats  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as' specimens  of  abstinence  when 
compared  with  the  gross  and  luxurious 
feeding  indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

GASTROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
the  stomach. 

GASTROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 


among  the  ancients  by  means  of  words 
which  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  the  belly. 

GASTROR'APHY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

GASTROT'OMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  or  opemng  the  ab- 
domen. 

GA'UGING-ROD,  an  instrument  to  be 
used  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or 
vessels. 

GAUZE,  a  very  thin,  slight,  transparent 
kind  of  stuff,  woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  only  of  thread ;  and  frequentlv 
with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold  on  a  silk 
ground. 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  spe- 
cial eeaaavit  used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom 
of  gavel-kind  continues ;  by  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and  ser- 
xnces  due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

GAVEL-KIND,  a  tenure  or  custom  be- 
longing to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands 
of  the  father  were  divided  equally  at  his 
death  among  his  sous ;  and  the  land  of  a 
brother,  dyinr  without  issue,  descended 
equally  to  his  brothers.  The  principal  pro- 
perties of  gavel-kind  are,  that  the  tenant  is 
of  age  to  alienate  his  estate  at  fiAeen  years ; 
that  the  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of 
an  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the 
maxim  being— 

"  The  father  to  the  boagh. 
The  son  to  the  plough." 
The  wife  also  shall  be  endow^  of  a  moiety 
of  the  gavel  kind  lands,  of  which  her 
husband  died  possessed,  during  her  vridow- 
hood;  and  a  husband  may  be  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  half  his  wife's  lands,  without 
having  any  issue  by  her ;  but  if  he  marries 
again,  not  having  issyie,  he  forfeits  his  te- 
nancy. This  species  of  tenure  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  not 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  but  particu- 
larly in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists,  in  con- 
sequence, as  is  affirmed,  of  the  Kentish  men 
having  submitted  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion of  retaining  their  peculiar  privilefpes. 

GAV'OT,  a  kind  of  dance,  the  air  of 
which  has  two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in 
common  time,  each  of  which  is  played  twice 
over. 

GAZEE'LE,  or  GAZ'EL,  an  animal  of 
Africa  and  India,  of  the  antelope  genus, 

Sartaking  of  the  nature  of  the  gpoat  and  the 
eer.  Luce  the  goat,  it  has  hollow  perma- 
nent horns,  and  it  feeds  on  shrubs ;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy,  and  in  the  nature  and 
colour  of  its  hair,  it  resembles  the  roe-buck. 
It  has  cvlindrical  horns,  most  frequently 
annulate^  on  the  base,  and  bunches  of  hair 
on  its  fore  legs ;  but  the  beauty  and  brilli- 
ancy of  its  eye  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature. 

GAZETTE,  a  kind  of  oflicial  newspaper, 
containing  an  account  of  transactions  and 
events  of  public  or  private  concern,  which 
are  deemea  sufficiently  important  for  in  .er- 
tion  therein.  Gazetta  is  said  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  Venetian  coin,  in  value  be- 
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tween  a  farthing  and  a  haUbenny  in  Eng- 
land, which  waa  the  price  of  the  first  news- 
paper, and  hence  the  name.  The  first 
gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  London,  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
Lotubn  Gcuette.  It  is  now  the  official  news- 
paper, and  is  published  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

GAZETTEER',  a  topograjthical  work, 
alphabetically  arranged,  containing  a  brief 
description  of  empures,  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  and  rivers.  It  may  either  include 
the  whole  world,  or  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

GAZO'N8,  in  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth,  covered  with  grass,  and  .:ut  in  form 
of  a  wedge,  to  line  the  outside^  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets,  &c. 

GEH'LENITE,  a  recently  discovered 
mineral,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  idocrase. 

GEL'ATIN.  or  GEL'ATINE,  a  concrete 
animal  substance,  or  jelly,  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  the  soft  and  solid  parts ; 
as  the  muscles,  cartilages,  bones,  tendons, 
&c  Of  this  substance,  glue  and  isinglass 
are  examples.  Alcohol  and  tannin  precipi- 
tate gelatine  from  its  solution ;  the  former 
by  s^stracting  the  water,  the  latter  by 
combining  with  the  substance  itself  into  an 
insoluble  compound.  Gelatine  is  capable 
of  assuming  an  elastic  or  tremulous  con- 
sistence when  cooled,  and  liquifying  again 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

GELATINA'TION,  the  act  or  process  of 
converting  or  being  turned  into  gelatine,  or 

a  substance  resembling  jelly. ^The  verbs 

pelatinate  and  gelatinize,  and  the  adjective 
ffelatinome,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
chemical  and  medical  writings. 

GELDER-ROSE,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
FtftwmwM  ;  also  a  species  of  Spiraa. 

GEM,  or  GEM'MA,  in  botany,  the  bud 
or  compendium  of  a  plant,  covered  with 
scales  to  protect  the  rudiments  from  the 
cold  of  winter  or  other  injuries.  It  is  also 
called  the  hybemade  or  winter  quarters  of 
a  plant. 

OELOS'COPY,  a  kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  laughter;  or  a  method  of 
knowing  the  qualities  and  character  of  a 
person,  acquired  from  the  consideration  of 
nis  laughter. 

GEMS,  the  name  pven  to  preeioue  etonee 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  such  as  by 
their  colour,  brilliancy,  polish,  purity,  and 
rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of  decora- 
tion. Gems  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  are  esteemed  not 
merely  for  their  beauty,  but  as  comprising 
the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk. 
Gems  are  remarkable  for  their  hardness 
and  internal  lustre.  Under  this  name  are 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  "beryl,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz, 
enrvsolite.  &c  To  these  have  been  added 
rack  crystals,  the  finer  flinU  of  pebbles,  the 


caf  s  eye,  the  oculns  mundi,  the  chalcedony, 
the  moon -stones,  the  onyx,  the  cornelian, 
the  sardonyx,  agate,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
species  there  are  some  of  an  inferior  class 
and  beauty :  these  are  commonly  called  by 
jewellers  oeeidentiU  etonee.  They  are  most- 
ly the  produce  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
mines  or  stone  quarries ;  and  are  so  ' 


whicl 


opposition  to  those  oi  a  higher  class, 
icn  are   always  accounted  oriental,  and 


supposed  to  be  only  produced  in  the  East. 
—^Gem^-enpraving,  or  Gem-eevlptwe,  call- 
ed also  litkoglyptiee,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting designs  upon  precious  stones,  either 
in  raised  work,  as  cameoe,  or  by  figui^s  cut 
below  the  surface,  as  intaglioe.  This  art  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  prac- 
tised by  the  Babylonians.  »)me  thinlc  the 
art  originated  in  India;  but  wherever  it 
originated,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  in 
high  esteem.  The  merit  of  cameos  and  in- 
taglios depcQds  on  their  erudition,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  the  goodness  of  the  woriunan> 
ship,  and  the  beauty  of  their  polish.  The 
antique  Greek  gems  are  the  most  highly 
prized ;  and,  next  to  them,  the  Roman  ones 
of  the  times  of  the  higher  empire.^^^r^i- 
Jteial  Genu.  In  order  to  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive power  of  native  gems,  a  basis, 
called  a  iNMf«,  is  made  fr^mthe  finest  flint 
glass,  composed  of  selected  materials,  com- 
bined in  different  proportions,  accor^ng  to 
the  preference  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  mixed  with  metallic  oxydes  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  colour. ^The  imi- 
tation cf  antiqwe  geme  consists  in  a  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  and  figures  of 
antique  gems,  vnth  their  en^vingrs,   in 

S'ass,  of  the  colour  of  the  original  gems, 
reat  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation,  to 
take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a  very 
fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon  this  a 
piece  of  proper  glass,  softened  or  half- 
melted  at  the  fire,  so  that  the  figures  of  the 
impression  made  in  the  earth  may  be 
nicely  and  perfectly  expressed  upon  the 
glass.  ♦ 

GEMAR'A,  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  laws. 

GEM'INI,  in  astronomy,  the  Twins,  a 
constellation  or  sign  of  the  zodiac,  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  Britau. 
nic  catalogue  it  contains  85  stars. 

GEMMATION,  in  botany,  the  state, 
form,  or  construction  of  the  bud  of  plants, 
of  the  leaves,  stipules,  and  petioles. 

GEMaNIiE  SCA'LiE,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity,  a  place  for  executing  criminals,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aventine  mounts  or  tenth  re- 
gion of  the  city. 

GENDAR'MES,  or  GENS  IVARMES, 
in  the  history  of  France,  an  appellation 

S'ven  to  a  select  body  of  troops,  who  were 
(stined  to  watch  over  the  interior  public 
safety,  and  consequently  much  employed 
by  the  police.  They  were  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  succeeding  the  ancient  gen- 
darmes, who  were  completely  clotliea  in 
armour,  and  commanded  by  captain-lien- 
tenants,  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
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blood  beine  their  captaini.  At  the  rerolu- 
tion  this  body  was  broken  up,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  a  corps  which  was  em> 
ployed  in  the  protection  of  the  streets. 
August  16th,  1830,  a  royal  ordinance  abo< 
lished  the  geH»  d'arme*,  and  established 
a  new  body  called  the  mantctpat  guard  of 
Paris,  to  consist  of  1443  men,  under  the  di' 
rection  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

GEN'DER,  m  grammar,  a  distinction  in 
nouns  to  mark  the  sexes;  genders  are 
either  masculine,  for  the  male  sex ;  femi- 
nine, for  the  female  sex ;  or-  neuter,  for 
those  which  are  of  neither  sex.  The  En- 
riish  language  has  very  few  terminations 
by  which  the  genders  are  distinguished, 
such  as  eoHiU  and  eamnte$t,  but  generally 
supplies  distinct  words ;  as  6oy,  girl ; 
whereas,  in  the  Latin  and  French,  the  ter- 
minations always  mark  the  distinction,  as 
bonut  equns,  a  good  horse;  bona  equa,  a 
good  mare;  uu  bon  eitojfen,  a  good  dtixen; 
MM  boun*  eitopenne,  a  good  female  citizen. 

GENEAL'OGT,  a  history  of  the  descent 
of  a  person  or  family  from  a  series  of  ances- 
tors. In  various  chispters  and  military  or- 
ders, it  is  required  that  the  candidates  pro- 
duce their  genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are 
noble  by  so  many  descents.^^The  Jews 
were  anxious  to  preserve  their  genealogies 
entire  and  uninterrupted ;  and  this  care  on 
their  part  alTords  an  argument  of  consider- 
able importance  with  respect  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  that  pertain 
to  the  Messiah :  accordiuf^ly,  in  their  sacred 
writings,  we  find  genealogies  carried  on  for 
above  3500  years. 

GEN'EBAL,  the  highest  rank  in  the 
British  army,  ifl  which  tney  are  successively 
Migor- generals.  Lieutenant-generals,  and 
Oenerus,  according  to  seniority,  when  pro- 
motions are  made.  The  chief  commander 
of  an  army  is  often  called,  by  way  of  dis-^ 
tinction,  the  general-iu-chitf. ^A  particu- 
lar beat  of  drum  which  in  the  mominfr 
gives  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  is  also  called  the  general, 

OENBBALIS'SIMO,  the  supreme  gene- 
ral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

GEN'ERAL  IS'SUE,  in  Uw,  that  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration 
or  indictment,  without  offering  an^  special 
matter  by  wluch  to  evade  it.  This  is  the 
ordinary  plea  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in 
all  criminal  cases.  It  puU  everything  in 
issue,  that  is,  denies  everything,  and  re- 
quires the  party  to  prove  all  that  he  has 
stated.  In  many  cases,  for  the  protection 
of  justices,  constables,  excise  officers,  Ac, 
they  are,  by  act  of  parliament,  enabled  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  for  their  justification,  under  the  act, 
in  evidence. 

GEN'EBALIZE,  to  extend  fhmi  par- 
ticulars or  species  to  genera,  or  to  whole 
kinds  or  classes.  Ex :  Copernicus  genera' 
lited  the  celestial  motions,  b^  merely  re* 
/erring  them  to  tho  moon's  motion.  Newton 
generalised  them  still  more,  by  referring 
Utis  last  to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through 
the  air. 


GEN'ERATINO  LINE  (or  Fiocbb),  in 
geometry,  is  that  by  which  its  motion  pro- 
duces any  other  plane  or  solid  figure.  Thus, 
a  right  line  moved  any  way  paraiUel  to  itsdf, 
generates  a  parallelogram ;  round  a  point  in 
the  same  pUne,  with  one  end  &stened  in 
that  point,  it  generates  a  circle.  One  en- 
tire revolution  of  a  circle,  in  the  same  plane, 
generates  the  cycloid;  and  the  revolution 
of  a  semi-circle  round  its  diameter,  gene- 
rates a  sphere,  &c. 

GENERATION,  in  physiology,  the  act 
of  procreating  and  producing  a  thing  which , 
before  was  not ;  or,  according  to  the  school- 
men, it  is  the  total  change  or  conversion  of 
one  body  into  a  new  one,  which  retains  no 
marks  of  its  former  sUte.  Thus,  we  say, 
fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
where  before  there  was  only  wood,  or  other 
ftiel :  and  a  chick  is  said  to  be  generated, 
when  we  perceive  it  where  before  there  was 
only  an  egg- 

GEN'ERATOB,  in  music,  the  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  lowest  C  for  the  treble  of 
the  pianoforte,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or 
O  in  alt.,  and  with  its  seventeenth  above, 
or  E  in  ^t.  Hence  C  is  called  their  gene- 
rator,  the  G  and  E  iu  products  or  har- 
monics. 

GENEEICorGENERlCAL,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind.  It  is  a  word 
used  to  signify  all  species  of  natural  bodies, 
which  agree  in  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters,  and  therefore  all  of  the  same 
family  or  kind ;  so  that  the  word  used  as  the 
generic  name,  equally  expresses  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  other  words  expressive 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  figures  of  each  are 
added,  in  order  to  denote  them  singly,  and 
make  up  what  is  called  the  »pee{fle  name. 
Thus  the  word  rota,  or  rose,  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  whole  series  of  flowers  of  that 
kind,  which  are  distinguished  b^  the  specific 
names  of  the  red  rose,  the  white  rose,  the 
moss  rose,  &c.  Thus  also  we  see,  Cania  is 
the  generic  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kind ; 
Felie,  of  the  cat  kind;  Cervne,  of  the  deer 
kind.  &c. 

GENESIS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Genesis  from  its  beginning 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  hisiorv  of  3369  years,  and 
besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  original  innocence 
and  fall  of  man ;  the  propagation  of  mln- 
kind ;  the  general  defection  and  corruption 
of  the  world ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration 
and  re-peopling  of  the  earth ;  and  the  his- 
torv  of  the  first  patriarchs  down  to  the  death 
of  Joseph. 

GEN'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet-cat  in  its  musk  smelL 
Also,  a  small- sised,  well-proportioned  Spa- 
nish horse. 

GENETH'LIACS,  the  pretended  science 
of  calculating  nativities ;  an  astrological 
mystery. 

GENKTULATED,  in  botany,  knee-joint- 
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ed;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  »tem,  peduncle, 
or  awn,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the 
joints. 

GENIOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  a  nair  of 
muscles  with  which  the  tongue  is  tlirown 
out. 

GENISTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnecan  system,  classJ7  Diadetphia, 
order  4  Decandria.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

GEN'ITIVB  CASE,  the  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  pos* 
session:  it  is  marked  in  English  by  s  with 
•an  apostrophe,  thus  ('s). 

GE'NIUS,  an  aptitude  for  a  iMrticular 
pursuit,  founded  on  some  stimulus  in  youth, 
Dv  which  the  mind  and  faculties  are  direct* 
ed  to  excellence.  It  combines  opposite  in- 
tellectual Qualities;  the  deepest  penetra- 
tion with  the  liveliest  fancy ;  the  greatest 
quickness  with  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. To  what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form ; 
or  it  invents  new ;  and  its  o«-n  productions 
are  altogether  original.  We  estimate  it 
higher  than  talent,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  which  in  the  capacity  for 
originating  in  extent  and  energy  is  inferior 
to  feniu*.  Where  ordinary  powers  advance 
by  slow  degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid 
wings.  But  genius  does  not  assume  its 
distinctive  character  in  every  exercise  of 
its  powers.  A  gifted  poet,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  an  ingenious  philosopher, 
nor  does  the  statesman's  genius  include 
that  of  the  soldier.  We  distinguish  this 
genius,  therefore,  into  various  kinds,  as  po- 
etical, musical,  mathematical,  military, 
&c. ;  thus,  fbr  example,  Milton  possessed  a 
genius  for  poetry,  Mozart  for  music,  New- 
ton for  mathematics,  Ae.  Tet,  although 
the  union  of  great  excellence  in  different 
walks  of  art  and  science  is  but  rarely 
found  in  one  man,  some,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  sta- 
tuary, architect,  and  painter,  are  fbund 
possessing  genius  of  a  most  comprehensive 

character. By  the   ancients    the  word 

peniut  was  used  in  an  absurd  or  figurative 
sense,  to  express  a  supposed  invisible  spi- 
rit which  directs  a  course  of  events.  There 
were  both  good  and  bad  genii.  According 
to  the  belief  of  th%  Romans,  every  person 
had  his  own  genius,  that  is,  a  spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  ac- 
companied him  during  the  course  of  it,  and 
again  conducted  him  out  of  it  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  This  belief  was  no  doubt  a 
consequence  of  their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit 
pe|vadiug  the  whole  physical  world;  and 
was  probably  a  personification  of  the  parti- 
cular structure  or  bent  of  mind  which  a 
man  receives  from  nature. 

GENTILES,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
IsraeL  Among  Christians,  it  is  the  name 
of  all  heathens  who  did  not  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

GENTLEMAN,  in  law,  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  yeoman.  In  common  speech, 
every  welUbred  man :  in  short,  the  term  is 
with  great  propriety  applied  to  men  of  edu- 
cation, probity,  and  good  breeding,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  occupation. 


GE'NUS,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivi* 
lion  of  any  class  or  order  of  things,  whe- 
ther of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  All  the  species  of  a  genus 
agree  in  certain  characteristics. In  bo- 
tany, a  genue  is  a  subdivision  containing 
plants  of  the  same  class  and  order,  which 

agree  in  their  parts  of  fructification. In 

medicine,  a  division  of  any  order  of  dis< 

eases  which  contains  the  species. In 

music,  a  distribution  of  the  tetraekord,  or 
the  four  principal  sounds,  according  to 
their  quality. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  astronomy,  an  epi- 
thet designiating  the  place  in  which  a  pla- 
net appears  to  us  from  the  earth,  suppos- 
ing the  eye  to  be  fixed  there,  or  it  is  a 
point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a  planet  seen 
ttom  the  earth  is  nPened.. 

GENTIA'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  3  Digymm, 
of  many  species.  The  common  gentian  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  root,  the  only  part  used,  has  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  and  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  sto- 
machic bitters. 

GENTOO',  a  native  of  India,  who  follows 
the  religion  of  the  bramins.  [See  Hindoo.] 

GB'ODE,  in  mineralonTt  a  roundish  lump 
of  agate  or  oljier  mineral,  or  ■*  mere  incrus- 
tation. Its  interior  is  sometimes  emptv, 
and  the  sides  of  its  cavity  are  lined  with 
crystals;  sometimes  it  contains  a  solid 
movable  nucleus ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
filled  with  an  earthy  matter.— Geod^er* 
out,  producing  geodes. 

G  E  OD  ESY,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
respects  the  doctrine  of  measuring  surfaces, 
and  finding  the  coutents  of  all  plain  figures. 

Hence  ^«o<ie/'ie  and  geottefieal,  applied 

to  whatever  pertains  to  the  art  of  measur- 


ing surfaces. 
GE 


E'OGNOST.  This  word  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous  with  g^logy ;  and  is  used  to  de- 
note a  knowledge  of  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  substances  com- 
posing the  crust  or  covering  of  the  globe. 

GEOG'RAPHT,  the  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  natural  divisions, 
and  local  characteristics.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  geography  are  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  or  line  round  which  it  re- 
volves, vrith  regard  to  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary ;  whence  it  follows  that  astronomy  is 
the  key  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  In 
general  terms,  the  earth  is  termed  a  perfect 
sphere,  in  which  case,  the  diameter  from 
north  to  south  would  be  precisely  tt^xui  to 
the  diameter  from  east  to  west ;  but  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former  by  thirty-six  miles,  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  more  truly  denominated  an  oblate 
spheroid:  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a 
globe,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which 
are  flattened.  [See  Eabth.J  General  geo- 
graphv  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth  in  general,  and  the  affections  common 
to  the  whole  glob^  as  its  figure,  magnitude, 
motions,  drcles,  winds,  tides,  meteors,  divi- 
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sions  into  land  and  water,  &c.  ParticHlar 
geography  has  respect  to  particular  coun- 
tries, showing  their  boundaries,  figure, 
climate,  seasons,  inhabitants,  arts,  cnstoms, 
language,  history,  &c.  When  it  respects 
regions,  ddstricts,  or  parts  of  countries,  it  is 
called  chorography ;  and  when  particular 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  &c.,  it  is  called 
topography.  Ancient  geography  treats  of 
the  countries  and  places  existing  among 
the  ancients ;  modem  geography  describes 
the  Various  countries  that  now  exist,  and 
of  which  we  are  able  to  glean  informa- 
tion from  travellers;  taered  geography 
treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  other  aspects  under 
which  geography  may  be  considered,  viz. 
physical  and  pohtical  geography.  Physical 
geography  comprises  geologjr,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  a  description  of  tne  ani- 
mal, vegetaole,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In 
politieal  geogpraphy,  the  earth  is  considered 
•s  the  abode  of  ratioiud  beings,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  the  globe,  and  their 
social  relations  as  they  are  divided  into 
larger  or  smaller  societies.  It  docs  not, 
however,  include  that  information  which  is 
properly  and  exclusively  termed  statistical. 
For,  while  statistics  represents  the  indivi- 
dual state,  as  a  whole  connected  in  itself, 
with  a  perpetual  regard  to  public  law,  poli- 
tics, and  policy,  get^praphy  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  local  relations  of  a  country. — 
As  a  science  the  ancients  knew  little  in- 
deed of  geography ;  yet  we  find  that  they 
did  not  overlook  or  neglect  it.  It  was  a 
constant  custom  among  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  conquered  and  subdued  any  pro- 
vince, to  have  a  map  of  it  carried  in  tri- 
unph,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. Historians  inform  us,  that  the 
Roman  senate,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  sent  geographers  into  various  parts 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  and  mensura- 
tion of  the  globe,  but  we  now  know  that 
they  scarcely  saw  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 
Berore  them,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered 
the  Phcenicians  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  accom- 
plished in  three  years.  Darius  procured 
the  Ethiopic  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  to  be  surveved ;  and  Plin^  relates^ 
that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  mtoAsia, 
|ook  two  geographers  to  measure  and  de- 
scribe the  roads ;  and  that  from  their  itine- 
raries, the  virriters  of  the  folloviring  ages 
gleaned  the  chief  of  their  information.  The 
honour  of  reducing  g^graphy  to  a  system 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  who, 
bj  adding  mathematical  advantages  to  the 
historical  method  in  which  it  had  been 
treated  of  before,  described  the  world  in  a 
much  more  intelligible  manner;  delineat- 
ing it  under  more  certain  rules,  and  fixing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude  ana 
latitude.  As  a  work  of  science,  therefore, 
his  system  deservedly  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  ancients;  and  but  little  was 
added  to  what  he  achieved  until  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  a.o.  1520.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  the  science  of  geography 
has  been  steadily  advancing;  continual  ac- 


cessions to  it  having  been  made — ^by  new 
discoveries,  by  accurate  accounts  of  travels 
bv  land  and  water,  by  systematic  topogra- 
phies and  more  precise  measurements  of 
countries — in  short,  by  that  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  has  been  awaKened,  and  by 
the  increased  industry  and  intelligence  of 
every  succeeding  age. 

GEOL'OGY,  the  science  which  describes 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  investigates 
the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  organic  and  inori^ic  king- 
doms of  nature.  In  order  to  give  as  clear 
an  idea  of  this  science  as  our  circumscribed 
limits  will  permit,  it  will  in  the  first  place 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  principal  mo- 
dem theories  upon  which  a  Knowledge  at 
geology  may  be  said  to  be  founded.^— Ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  theory  of  Burnet,  the 
whole  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  united  together  in  one  fluid 
chaotic  mass.  When  tnese  elements  began 
to  separate,  the  heavier  particles  formed  a 
nucleus,  and  the  water  and  the  air  occu- 
pied places  according  to  their  specific  gra- 
vity. The  air,  however,  was  not,  as  we  now 
see  it,  a  transparent,  attenuated  medium, 
but  it  was  loaded  vrith  exhalations  and  im- 
purities, which  it  gradually  let  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then  floated  upon 
the  whole  in  cloudless  serenity.  The  depo- 
sited matter,  constituting  a  rich  crust,  sent 
forth  its  vegetable  productions,  and  soon 
became  clothed  witn  uninterrupted  ver- 
dure; everything  viras  smooth,  soft,  and 
regular,  and  there  was,  he  says,  an  univer- 
sal spring,  for  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was 
coincident  with  that  of  the  equator.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  green  and 
even  surface,  just  described,  began  to  suffer 
fbrom  the  continuous  action  of  the  sun's 
rays,  which  formed  cracks  and  fissures, 
that  ultimately  extended  to  the  abyss  of 
waters  beneath,  and  these  being  sent  forth 
by  elastic  vapours  expanded  by  heat,  soon 
inundated  the  superficies ;  an  universal  de- 
luge ensued ;  and  in  the  violent  shocks  and 
concussions  that  attended  it,  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  all  the  ine<}ualiteB  of  the 
present  surface,  had  their  ongin ;  then  the 
waters  gp-adually  subsided  into  the  resi- 
duary cavities,  forming  the  ocean;  and 
partly  were  absorbed  into  the  crevices  of 
the  disjointed  strata  and  nucleus ;  vegeta- 
tion began  to  re-appear,  and  the  once  unin- 
terrupted and  unitbrm  surface  viras  now 
broken  up  into  islands  and  continents, 
mountains  and  valleys. — We  may  here  re- 
mark, ihat  the  labours  of  modem  geolo- 
gists have  exploded  this  fanciful  theory, 
which,  though  supported  with  much  eradi- 
tion  and  plausibihty,  is  now  treated  merely 
as  an  elaborate  fiction. In  an  cfsay  to- 
wards a  natural  history  of  the  eartl^  by 
Woodward,  it  is  supposed  that  a  new  crust 
was  deposited  on  the  earth  from  the  waters 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity;  the  heaviest 
and  hardest  bodies  forming  the  nucleus, 
and  being  covered  by  those  of  a  finer  and 
lighter  quality. Buflbn's  theory  was  £ur 
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more  extravagant:  he  imagined  that  the 
planets  in  general  were  struck  off  firom  the 
snn  by  a  comet ;  and  that,  being  composed 
of  fluid  matter,  they  assumed  a  spherical 
form,  and,  by  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  were  retained  in 
their  orbiu.  As  the  earth  cooled,  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  were  condensed  on  its 
surface,  and  -other  matters  finding  their 
wav  into  fissures  and  cavities,  formed  veins 
and  masses  of  metallic  and  earthy  minerals. 
But  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  bv  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  winds,  and  tides,  new 
chances  were  produced.  The  waters  were 
greatlv  elevated  about  the  equator,  and 
brought  with  them  solid  fragments  from 
the  polar  regions ;  the  surface  of  the  globe 
now  exhibited  a  broken  and  irregular  as- 
pect; here  land  arose,  there  hollows  and 
cavities  were  formed.  Buffon,  in  fitct,  be- 
lieved the  earth  to  have  been  liquefied  by 
fire ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tinguished sun  or  vitrified  globe^  whose 
surfi(ce  had  been  operated  upon  by  a  deluge. 
He  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  earth  was 
75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present  tem- 
perature, and  that  in  93,000  years  more, 
productive  nature  must  be  finally  extin- 
guished.  In  Werner's  theory,  which  was 

highly  landed,  and  which  produced  convic" 
tion  m  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  external 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  were  either 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  water ;  and  that 
the  first  class  or  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  state  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit a  crystalized  appearance.  In  the  next 
series  of  rocks  a  few  organized  remains  are 
observed,  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
marine  animals  were  created  about  the 
time  when  these  rocks,  which  are  called 
traiuitioH  (or  SiUrianJ  rockt,  were  formed. 
After  this  period  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
holding  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  minute  divinion,  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  first  scries  of  rocks, 
began  to  subside  more  rapidly,  and  to  de- 
posit that  series  of  strata  which  are  deno- 
minated tecondary  roekt,  or  floets  rocks, 
because  they  are  deposited  in  beds  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position.  Bv  the  action  of  the  air 
and  the  operation  of  the  water,  the  three 
classes  of  rocks  being  wasted  down  and 
broken,  produced  inequalities  on  the  snrfiice 
of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  still  further 
subsiding,  deposited  the  different  kinds  of 
alluvial  matters.  In  this  system  a  fifth  class 
of  rocks,  including  those  substances  which 
are  ^ected  by  volcanoes,  are  cidled  volcante 
rockt.  The  formation  of  vertical  ttrata 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theories  of 
the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Werner,  as  the  waters  which  held  in  so- 
lution or  suspension  the  materials  of  which 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed 
subsided,  fissures  were  formed,  ana  the 
waters  holding  in  solution  other  earthy  and 
metallic  matters,  again  covered  the  earth 
and  deposited  these  matters  in  the  fissures. 
——The  Huttonian  theory  is  founded  on  the 
presumption  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
in  a  state  of  constant  destruction  and  reno- 


vation. By  the  action  of  air  and  water  the 
hardest  rocks  arc  subject  to  decay  and  d«»- 
composition  ;  and  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there 
accumulating,  are  formed  into  horizontal 
layers.  The  strata  thus  deposited  are  sup- 
posed to  be  consolidated  oy  the  heat  of 
central  fires ;  and  to  the  action  of  the  same 
subterraneous  heat,  the  production  of  the 

Erimitive  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
ave  been  projected  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed. 
To  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  all 
kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are  also  supposed  to 
owe  their  existence ;  and  the  materials  of 
metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata, 
have  been  ejected  in  a  state  of  Aision  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  deposited  in 
fissures  either  previously  formed,  or  whidi 
they  form  for  tbemselves  in  their  pn^n^ess 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.  In 
this  theory  the  operation  of  both  fire  and 
water  is  introduced;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe  are  produced  by  water,  and,  being 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are 
consolidated  and  hardened  by  heat ;  and  a 
new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a  state  of 
fusion  by  the  action  of  the  same  power, 
burst  through  the  secondary  strata,  and 
elevating  it  to  great  heights,  constitute  a 

new  series  of  primitive  rocks. Having 

thus  given  an  outline  of  the  various  popu- 
lar theories  which  have  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  geologists  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  may  now  remark,  that  the  two 
prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time  are, 
1st,  that  which  attributes  all  geolopcal 
phenomena  to  such  effects  of  existing 
causes  as  we  now  witness ;  and  3ndly,  that 
which  considers  them  referable  to  series 
of  catastrophes,  or  sudden  revolutions. 
The  difference  in  the  two  theories  is  in 
reality  not  very  great ;  the  question  being 
merely  one  of  intensity  of  power,  so  that, 
probably,  by  uniting  the  two,  we  should 
approximate  nearer  the  truth.  The  cha- 
racter of  geology  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a 
total  change  within  the  last  half  century. 
Geologists  now  no  longer  bewilder  their 
imafpnations  with  wild  theories  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  globe  from  chaos,  or  its  pas- 
sage throup:h  a  scries  of  hypothetical 
transfbrmaUons.  but  rather  aim  at  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  examination  of  the  re- 
cords  of  its  former  stote,  which  they  find 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  great  features 
of  iu  actual  surface,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  former  life  and  habitation,  which  organ- 
ized remains,  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
its  strata,  indisputably  afford.  That  the 
earth  luui  at  different  periods  been  vio- 
lently convulsed,  and  that  extraordinary 
changes  have  in  consequence  been  effected 
by  such  convulsions,  there  is  abundant 
eridence.  Without  entering  into  specula- 
tions with  retard  to  great  and  sudden 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  ante- 
rior to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  the  traces  of 
that  are  very  conspicuous.  So  also  are  the 
effects  of  volcanic  action,  earthquakes,  &c., 
and  the  changes  which  they  produce  on 
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the  earth's  enrface  form  an  iuiportant  con- 
■ideration  in  geology.  Althou^  ire  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  employed 
by  nature  in  producing  volcanic  Are,  we 
know  that  by  their  violence  lava  isTomited 
forth,  and  that  aubttances  which  were  be- 
fore buried  deep  in  the  bowela  of  the  earth, 
after  having  their  nature  changed  or  modi- 
fied, have  been  raised  into  mountains. 
Werner  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes. Some,  he  says,  appear  to  be 
connected  mth  a  particuJar  volcano,  and 
to  have  their  focus  in  the  same  region: 
these  are  only  felt  to  the  distance  of  a 
few  leagues  around,  and  their  paroxysms 
are  aknost  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear  to  have 
their  focus  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and 
whose  effects  are  much  greater,  are  propa- 
gated to  immense  distances  with  incredible 
celerity,  and  are  felt  almost  at  the  same 
time  at  points  thotisands  of  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  i^tation  of 
the  sea  that  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  convulsed. 
In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
in  1765,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  roost 
violent  that  we  have  on  record  as  ever  visit- 
ing Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the 
concussion  on  the  bottom,  or  momentanr 
rising  or  upheaving  of  the  sub-marine  land, 
the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  An- 
tigua, Barbadoes,  and  Martinione  in  Ame- 
rica. At  Carlisle  bay,  in  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  onlv  twenty -eight  inches, 
rose  twenty  feet,  and  the  water  appeared 
as  black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bitu- 
minous matter  thrown  up  fh>m  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  A  wave  of  the  sea,  sixty  feet 
high,  overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
diz ;  and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after 
the  first  shock.  In  the  year  1772,  during 
an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  fifteen  miles  long 
and  tix  broad,  was  swallowed  up.  Nume- 
rous examples  might  also  be  given,  were  it 
necessary,  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  bv 
earthquakes,  and  to  vast  inundations  whicn 
with  irresistible  force  have  swept  over  onr 
present  continents,  elevating  mountains, 
excavating  valleys,  breaking  the  continuity 
of  strata,  and  carrying  the  broken  parts  to 
eoontries  for  distant  from  their  original 
situation.  By  the  upheaving  of  tbe  incum- 
bent surface,  while  one  part  was  rising, 
another  part  would  sink,  and  form  a  new 
bed,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  retire.  Hence,  many  of 
the  strau  which  bear  evident  marks  erf 
having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  of  course  in  a  hmriiontal  state,  axe 
now  found  in  a  position  highly  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  and  even  occasionally  vertical. 
"  Everything,"  says  Humboldt,  "indicates 
that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  the  remembrance,  ex- 
hibit but  a  feeble  image  of  those  gigantic 
catastrophes  which  have  given  mountains 


their  present  form,  changed  the  position  of 
the  rocky  strata,  and  buried  sea  shells  on 
the  summit  of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly in  those  remote  times  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced 
those  domes  of  trappcan  porphyry,  those 
hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the 
modem  lavas  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of 
Etna,  and  Cotopaxi."  We  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  or  co- 
vering. This  consists  chiefly  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  more 
or  less  extensive;  and  of  loose  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  division  of  large 
masses,  by  their  decomposition  or  disinte- 

S ration  from  the  action  of  air,  moisture, 
c,  or  from  the  continued  action  of  streams 
of  water,  torrents,  &c.  Mountains  have 
been  found  by  geologists  to  consist,  at  a 
cgnsiderable  depth,  of  strata  regularly  dis- 

Eosed,  whi«h  have  been  classed  under  the 
eads  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  primitive  limestone,  primitive  trap, 
serpennne  porphyry,  sienite  topax,  quarts 
rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  and  primitive 
gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denominated 
primitive  rockt,  which  have  no  org^anic  re- 
mains, and  appear  to  have  been  undisturb- 
ed. But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are 
evident  signs  of  violent  fractures  caused  by 
the  action  of  waters.  In  this  manner  val- 
leys have  been  excavated,  and  a  separation 
thus  occasioned  in  strata  that  once  evident- 
ly formed  one  continuous  range.  Such 
water-worn  fragments  have,  from  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  been  denominated  diH- 
riuni,  to  distingui^  them  from  other  debris 
produced  by  causes  still  in  operation,  such 
as  the  alluvtMm  ot  tbe  accession  to  lands  by 
inundations,  torrents,  and  the  like,  as  also 
the  volcanic  rocks  formed  by  the  eruptions 
of  mountains.  Besides  the  rocky  frag- 
ments and  insulated  hills  above  mentioned, 
the  strau  above  these  primitive  rocks  con- 
tain also  organic  rmunnt.  In  those  imme- 
diately above,  called  transition  rocks,  fossil 
remains  of  corals  and  shells  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  carbonife- 
rous limestone  that  lies  next  to  these  rocks. 
The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound  with 
vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds  of 
nnimovm  species,  and  large  troi^sof  suC' 
culent  plants,  which  are  altogether  un- 
known either  in  description  or  in  nature. 
Above  the  coals  are  beds  containing  corals 
and  shells,  which,  like  those  in  tbe  strata 
below,  are  characterised  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  to  be  found  in 
families,  and  that  in  other  places  there  will 
be  found  beds  of  marine  shells  in  one  layer, 
and  those  peculiar  to  fresh  water  in  another 
layer,  resuug  one  over  the  other  in  alter- 
nate succession.  In  the  highest  of  tbe  re- 
gular strata,  called  the  crag,  vrill  be  found 
the  shells  at  present  existing  in  the  same 
coast»  and,  lastly,  over  all  these  strata  is  a 
covering  of  pavel,  which  is  remarkable  for 
contaimng  the  remains  of  numerous  quad- 
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nipedi,  as  the  bones,  horns,  teeth,  shells, 
scales.  &c.  These  animals  are  for  the  most 
part  either  foreign  to  the  climates  where 
their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of  a 
larger  siie  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  different  fttmi  any  species 
of  animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned. 
Thus  the  races  of  beings  which  were  last 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strau  of  the 
earth,  while  their  predecessors  are  bnried 
Car  beneath;  but  each  presents  character* 
istics  sufficient  to  mark  and  identify  them. 
— Among  the  most  interesting  and  im> 
portant  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  stratification  and  division  of  rocks,  are 
the  breaks  which  not  unfre^uently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  where  one 
rock  seems  to  have  slipped  by  the  adjoining 
one,  or  to  have  changed  its  place,  so  that  the 
metallic  or  other  vein  running  through  them 
both,  is  interrupted,  and  the  continuation 
of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  lower  than  the  first 
part.  The  particular  situation  of  minerals, 
their  course  and  position,  which  constit^|e 
the  basis  of  all  mining  opcratjpns,  are  of 
great  importance.  The  courses  or  veins  of 
minerals  sometimes  follow  straight  lines  of 
direction,  and  at  others  are  bent  and  curved 
in  varioas  directions.  A  vein  is  sometimes 
compressed  or  diminishes  in  thickness ;  it 
sometimes  stops  in  the  direction  of  its 
lengthy  and  it  is  said  to  be  lost,  when  it 
splits  mto  several  small  veins.  The  vein 
consists  either  of  one  or  of  several  species 
of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavities  of  various 
form  and  size,  cither  filled  with  minerals  or 
having  their  sides  encrusted,  or  covered  by 
cnrstals  of  various  kinds,  which  cavities  are 
called  druaet.  Very  extensive  deposits  of 
minerals,  of  limited  length,  are  termed 
standing  bed*,  or  masses;  and  mountain 
masses,  intersected  b^  great  numbers  of 
small  veins  and  deposits,  are  called  Jloon. 
Foreign  deposits  of  different  kinds  occur  in 
mounfhins,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
These  all  deserve  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
more  importance  and  interest  than  the  pre- 
sence of  petrifactions,  and  the  remains  of 
those  races  of  animals  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct. [See  OaoARic  Rbmains.]  We  will 
conclude  with  a  parallel  betwixt  the  sci- 
ences of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  drawn 
by  that  true  philosopher.  Sir  J.  Herschel : 
"  Like  astronomy,  the  progress  of  geology 
depends  on  the  continued  accumulation  of 
observations  carried  on  for  a^es.  But,  un- 
like astronomy,  the  observations  on  which 
it  depends,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  to  be  explored  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more 
than  commenced.  Yet,  to  make  up  for  this, 
there  is  one  important  difference,  that,  while 
in  the  latter  science  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
eal  the  past  or  anticipate  the  fUture,  and 
observation  is  in  consequence  limited  to  a 
single  fact  in  a  single  moment,  in  the  former 
the  records  of  the  past  are  always  present ; 
they  may  be  exammed  and  re-examined  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  require  nothing  but 
dilig^ence  and  judgment  to  put  us  in  pos- 
'--  of  their  whole  --~^-  -   ~ 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  MODELS. 

In  order  to  assist  the  geological  student  in 
his  int^niries,  as  well  as  to  racilitate  mining 
operations,  there  have  of  late  years  been 
published  some  very  valuable  maps,  repre- 
senting the  different  known  strata  in  Great 
Britain,  North  America,  and  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  And  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  it  was  particularly  uri^ed 
bv  Dr.  Buckland  and  others,  that  a  series 
or  geological  works  should  be  perfected  and 

Eublished  by  the  government,  as  was  done 
y  the  United  States.  It  appears  also,  by 
a  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  that 
geological  models  can  easily  be  made,  show- 
ing not  only  the  position  and  thickness  of 
the  strata  in  a  vertical  section,  but  the 
actual  surfaces  and  imbedding  of  the  strata 
lying  in  different  planes,  with  every  undu- 
lation and  indentation.  One  of  the  uses  of 
these  models  is  to  point  out  the  partitions 
of  mining  property,  and  prevent  trespass ; 
another  is,  that  it  makes  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  acquainted  with  everv  particle 
of  coal  under  the  forest ;  and  a  third,  that 
it  shows  them  where  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
worked,  and  by  that  means  will  ensble  them 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  horrible  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  which 
has  so  fluently  taken  place. 

GE'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little 
dots  or  points,  either  on  the  earth  or  on 
paper,  and  representing  the  four  elements, 
the  cardinal  points,  the  planetary  bodies, 
&c.  This  pretended  science  was  flourishing 
in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his 
rifaeeimento  of  the  Knight's  Tale.  Cattan, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  geomancy  in  the  16th 
century,  absurdly  enough  observes,  that  it 
is  "no  art  of  inchaunting,  as  some  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  or  of  divination,  which  is 


made  br  diabolicke  invocation ;  but  it  is  a 

of  natural  magicke,  called  of  manv 

worthy  men  the  daughter  of  astrologie,  ana 


part 


the  abbreviation  thereof. 

OEOM'ETBY,  that  branch  of  matheroa- 
tics  which  treats  of  the  magnitudes  and 
properties  of  dimensions ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  science  of  magnitude  in  general,  com- 
prehending the  doctrines  and  relations  of 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  augmentation 
and  diminution:  as  the  mensuration  of 
lines,  surfaces^  solids,  velocity,  vreight,  Ac. 
with  their  various  relations.  The  origin  of 
this  science  is  always  attributed  to  Egypt, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining^  the  bounda- 
ries of  landed  property,  which  are  every 
year  effaced  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  Greeks,  who  cultivated  geometry  more 
than  any  other  people,  doubtless  learned 
the  rudiments  from  the  Esryptians;  fbr 
Thales,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  and  ac- 
quired a  snilcient  knowledge  of  astronomy 
to  calculate,  must  also  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geometry 
to  assist  him  in  his  astronomical  inquiries. 
From  the  time  of  Euclid,  who  died  three 
hundred  years  beibre  the  Christian  era,  to 
that  of  Pnrback  and  Mtdler,  who  died  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  i^metry  was  neglected. 
Since  its  revival,  it  has  benefited  by  the 
illustrioua  labours  of  Neper,  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Lelkuts;  and  it  is  universallv 
allowed  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  branch 
of  general  knowledge,  since  it  induces  pre- 
cision of  thinking,  by  admitting  nothing  out 
evident  and  indubitable  demonstration.  The 
science  of  geometry  is  distinguished  into  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Theoretical 
or  speculative  geometry  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
&c  Practical  geometry  comprehends  the 
construction  of  figures,  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  certain  posiiions,  as  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  &c.  Speculative  geo- 
metry is  again  distinguished  into  elemen- 
tarv  geometry,  that  treats  of  the  properties 
ana  proportions  of  right  lines  and  right- 
lined  figures,  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its 
several  parU:  and  the  sublime  or  trans- 
cendental geometry,  that  treats  of  the  higher 
order  of  curves,  &c.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  explained  in  defi- 
nitions and  axioms.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  definitious.  A  point 
is  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness.  A  line  has  length  with- 
out breadth  or  thickness.  A  mperfiein, 
or  nrfaee,  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  lines.  A 
milii.  is  a  figure  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  A  cwrvc  continually  changes 
its  direction  between  its  extreme  points. 
A  ttroigkt  line  lies  evenly  between  the 
parts.  Parallel  lines  keep  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  when  extended  in- 
definitely. A  perpendicular  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  line.  An  angle  is  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  is 
a  right  angle  when  formed  by  one  line  £k11- 
iug  perpendicularljr  on  another  line;  an 
obtuae  angle,  when  it  is  greater  than  a  right 

nle ;  and  an  acute  angle  when  it  is  less, 
gure  of  three  sides  and  angles  is  called 
a  triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  that 
whose  three  sides  are  equaL  An  iaucelea 
triangle  is  that  which  has  two  sides  e<^ual. 
A  MceUene  triangle  is  that  whose  three  sides 
are  all  unequaL  A  figure  of  four  sides  and 
angles  is  called  a  quadrangle,  or  quadrila- 
teraL  A  parallelogram  is  'a  quadrilateral 
which  has  both  its  pairs  of  opposite  sides 
parallel ;  and  a  rectangle  is  a  piurallelogn^am. 
Laving  a  right  angle.  Four-sided  figures 
are  moreover  distinguished  according  to 
their  sides  and  angles,  into  a  tquare,  which 
has  all  iu  sides  equal  and  its  angles  right 
ones :  an  oblong  square,  which  has  its  op- 
posite sides  equal  audits  angles  right  ones ; 
a  rkombue,  having  all  the  sides  equal,  but 
the  angles  not  right  ones;  and  a  rkow^oid, 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal  and  the 
an^es  not  right  ones.  When  a  quadrila- 
tend  has  none  of  iU  sides  parallel,  it  is  a 
trapezium,  and  when  only  two  of  its  sides 
parallel,  a  trapezoid.  The  diagonal  is  the 
right  line  which  divides  a  parallelogram  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  baee  of  a  figure  is  the 
side  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  The 
vertex  is  the  extreme  noint  opposite  to  the 
base  i  the  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 


tance from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  A  circle  is 
a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curve  line,  call- 
ed the  circutuference,  which  is  every  where 
equidistant  from  a  certain  point  within, 
called  its  centre;  the  radiu*  of  a  circle 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  circumference  on  both  sides; 
an  are  of  a  circle  is  anjr  part  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  a  chord  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc ;  a  aegment  of  a  circle 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  bv  an  arc 
and  its  chord ;  a  temieircle  is  half  the  circle 
or  a  segment  cut  off  by  a  diameter ;  a  eector 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  which  is  bounded  hj 
an  arc,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremi- 
ties ;  and  Si  quadrant,  or  quarter  of  a  cirde, 
is  a  sector  having  a  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference for  its  arc.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  auled  degree*;  each  decree 
into  60  minutet;  and  each  minute  into 
60  eecondai  hence  a  semicircle  contains 
180  degrees,  and  a  quadrant  90  degrees. 
A  pyramid  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
planes  that  are  constituted  betwixt  one 
plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  ther 
meet.  A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  plane  figures  of  which  two  that  are  op- 
posite are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  oue 
another;  and  the  others  parallelograms. 
A  ephere  is  a  solid  figure  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  circle.  A  eone  is  a  so- 
lid figure  described  by  the  revolution  ot  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle.  A  cylinder  is 
a  solid  figure  described  oy  the  revolution 
of  a  ri^ht-angled  parallelO|p'am  about  one 
of  its  sidea.  And  a  cube  is  a  solid  figure 
contained  by  six  equal  squares.  An  axiom 
is  a  manifest  truth  not  requiring  a  demon- 
stration: The  following  are  examples  of 
axioms,  "  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another:"  "The  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  equal  to 
all  its  parts."  "  If  equal  things  be  taken 
from  equal  things,  the  remainders  vrill  be 
equal."  "  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with 
one  another,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,  are  equal  to  one  another."  A  propo- 
sition is  something  proposed  either  to  be 
done  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a  theorem :  it  is  a  problem  when 
It  proposes  anjrthing  to  be  done,  as  to  diride 
a  ^ven  line  mto  two  equal  parts,  or  to 
raise  a  perpendicular,  &c;  and  a  theorem 
when  it  proposes  something  to  be  shown, 
as,  that  triangles  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude  are  equal  to  each  other,  or  that  all 
the  angles  in  the  same  se^ent  of  an  arc  are 
equal,  &c.  When  something  is  premised,  or 
demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  it  is  termed  a  lemma. 
A  corollary  is  a  Oonsequent  truth,  gained 
immediately  from  some  j^receding  truth  or 
observation.  A  scholium  is  a  remark  or  oh* 
servation  made  upon  something  going  before 
it. Transcendental  Geometry,  is  the  geo- 
metry of  figures,  the  relation  of  whose  or- 
dinate and  abscissa  cannot  be  expressed 
algebraically. Geometrical  ProgressioniM 
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when  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by 
equal  ratios ;  as  3,  4,  8,  16,  32 ;  or  S2, 16,  8, 
4,2. 

GBOPON'ICS,  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth. 

GE'ORABIA,  a  hollow  sphere.  36  feet  in 
diameter,  representing  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  &c.  mth 
great  accuracf.  It  is  a  Parisian  inven- 
tion. 

GEORGE  (St.),  a  «aint  or  hero  whose 
name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  Bast, 
and  by  which  several  orders,  both  nulitary 
and  religious,  have  been  distinguished.  St. 
Geoive  u  usually  represented  on  horseback, 
in  fuiU  armour,  witn  a  formidable  dragon 
writhii^  at  his  feet.  His  sanctity  is  esta- 
blished in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
church;  and  England  and  Portug^  have 
chosen  him  for  their  patron  saint.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  legencte,  this  renowned  saint 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia;  whose  greatest 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  an  enor- 
mous drasmn,  by  which  he  efiected  the  deli- 
verance of  Aja,  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The 
legend  belongs  to  the  ag^  of  the  crusades. 
The  ancient  Christian  emperors  bore  the 
knight  upon  their  standards.  To  these  sa- 
cred banners  the  crusaders  attributed  a  mi- 
raculous power,  and  were  sure  of  conauest 
while  they  floated  above  their  heads.  Many, 
however,  deny  his  very  existence;  and  re- 
duce his  effigy  to  a  mere  symbol  of  victory 
(^ned  by  the  crusaders  over  the  Mussulman 
nation. 

OEOR'GICS,  a  poetical  composition 
ti^ating  of  husbandry,  after  the  manner  of 
yiivil's  poems  on  rural  subjects,  which  are 
called  Georgics. 

GEOR'GIUM  8I'l>US,orURA'NUS,the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  to  the  planet  which  he  dis- 
covered in  1781. 

OERA'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  16 
MonadelpkiOt  order  6  Dtcandria.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  species,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  either  of  their 
leaves  or  their  flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds 
of  the  flower  are  contained  in  a  husk,  which 
resembles  a  stork's  beak,  whence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  English  name  of  crane's  biU. 

GER'MAN,  a  native  of  Germany.  Also, 
the  German  language.— —CovmiM-^erman, 
the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters ;  flrst  cousins. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  as  the  roek  germander,  of 
the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  eommon  and 
water  germander,  of  the  genus  Teucrium. 

GER'MEN,  in  botany,  the  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil,  and  in  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion becomes  the  seed-vessel. 

GERMINATION,  in  botany,  the  act  of 
.  sprouting  forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
vegetables ;  also  the  time  when  they  vege- 
tate. 

GEROCO'MIA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  prescribes  a  regimen  for  old  age. 

GER'RA,  in  antiquity,  a  sott  of  sf|uare 
shield,  used  first  by  the  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  Greeks. 


GERUND,  in  grammar,  a  TCibal  noon 
of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  partieiple,  declinable  only  in  the 
singular  miniber,  through  all  the  oaMi  a* 
cept  the  vocative. 

GESNE'RIA,  in  botany,  a  fenas  of 
plants,  class  14  Didfnamia,  order  3  Angi9- 
epermia.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

GEY8BB8,  a  name  given  to  certain  foun- 
tains in  I  eel  uid  of  a  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture, forming  at  times  JeU  d'eau  of  scalding 
water  of  ninety  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
diameter,  creating  one  of  the  most  msgni- 
flcent  sights  that  can  bie  conceived.  The 
playing  of  these  stupendoas  spouts  is  fore- 
told by  noises  roaring  like  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  The  largest  is  situated  in  a  plain 
rising  into  small  bills,  in  the  midst  of  an 
amphitheatre  bounded  by  icy  mountains, 
among  which  Hecla  soars  pre-eminent. 

0H08T,  the  soul  or  spirit  separate  from 
the  body.  Hie  ancients  supposed  every 
man  to  be  possessed  of  three  different 
ghosts,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
human  body,  wera  differently  ^sposed  of. 
These  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Manea,  Spiritut,  U»tbra.-—To  give  mp  the 
ghott,  a  phrase  used  in  Scripture  for — to 
yield  up  the  breath,  or  expire. 

GHOST,  H01.T ;  the  third  person  in  tne 
HolyTrinitv;  but  according  to  the  Sod- 
nians,  a  biblical  metaphor,  to  designate 
the  divine  influence.  All  Christiana  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoat  are  both  eter- 
nal, since  they  are  oo-etemal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Greek  church  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only ;  and  this  difference  is  one  of  Uie  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 

and  the  Roman   Catholic. ^A  military 

order  in  France  under  the  dd  regiwtt, 
which  vras  abolished  by  the  revolution,  but 
revived  by  the  Bourbons. 

GrANrS  CAU'SEWAT,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  crystalised  rocks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extensive  and 
regular  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  This  magnifloent  production  of 
nature  extends  twn  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  probably  runs  un- 
der the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
since  somethinr  of  the  same  kind  is  met 
with  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Finnl's  Cave.  It  consists  of  many  htm- 
dred  thousands  of  odumns  of  a  black  kind 
of  rock,  hard  as  marble,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pentagonal  or  Ave- 
sided  flgrure.  Each  column  stands  bv  it- 
self, not  joining  another  in  any  part  what- 
ever ;  and  vet  so  compactly  are  the  w)iole 
arranged  that  scarcely  a  knife  can  be  in* 
troduced  between  them.  What  still  farther 
fills  the  spectator  with  an  amasement  that 
increases  by  length  of  examination,  is  the 
circumstance  that   though   almost  every 

{>illar  is  pentagonal  in  its  form,  and  there- 
ore  presents  an  apparently  general  like- 
ness, no  two  in  twenty  thousand  have  their 
angles  and  sides  equal  among  themaelvea, 
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or  to  eaeh  other.  The  columns  are  not 
each  of  one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, but  composed  of  several  short  lengths, 
ezactW  joined,  not  with  flat  surfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other,  as  a  ball  in  a 
socket,  one  end  of  the  joint  having  a  cavity 
of  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
convex  end  of  the  opposite  joint  is  exactly 
fitted. 

GI'ANTS.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, makes  mention  of  giants,  or  people  of 
extraordinaqr  stature.  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  their  infancy,  love  the  mi- 
raculous; and  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  things,  imme- 
diately becomes  a  wonder  on  which  poetry 
eagerly  seices ;  hence  the  Cyclops  and  Laes- 
trygons'of  the  ancients,  and  tne  ogre»  of 
romance.  Instances,  however,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  of  uncommonly  large  per- 
sons, hardly  needing  the  exaggeration  of  a 
lively  imwnation  to  make  them  objects  of 
wonder.  The  giants  spoken  of  iu  Scrip- 
ture might  be  men  of  extraordinary  stature ; 
but  not  80  much  above  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure as  they  have  fancied,  who  describe 
them  as  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
men  are  at  present.  And  when  we  find  the 
Israelites  describing  themselves  as  appear- 
ing like  grasshoppers  before  the  Anakites, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant style  of  hyperbole.  The  giants  of 
Greek  mythology  are  believed  by  some  td 
represent  the  struggle  of  the  elements  of 
nature  against  the  Kods,  that  is,  against  the 
order  of  creation.  They  were  said  to  hurl 
mountains  and  forests  against  Olympus, 
disdaining  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter,  &c. 
Giants,  indeed,  make  a  very  considerable 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  every  na- 
tion ;  but,  like  ghosts  and  fairies,  they  have 
always  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science 
and  civilization.  The  fossil  bones  which 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  upon  minute  inquiry  been  found 
generally  to  belong  to  elephants,  whale8,&c. 

GIAOUB,  a  word  literally  signifying  dog 
in  the  Turkish  language;  and  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turka  to  designate  the  adhe- 
rents of  all  religions  except  the  Moham- 
medan, but  more  particularly  Christians. 

GIB'BOUS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  during 
her  course  ftom  full  to  new,  when  the  dark 
part  appears  falcated  or  horned,  and  the 
light  part  eonvex  or  gibbous. 

GIB'ELINES,  orGHIB'ELINES,  a  fac- 
tion in  Italy,  in  the  13th  century,  who  were 
the  opponents  of  another  faction  called  the 
Guel/t  [which  see.] 

GIE'SECKITE,  a  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  form  and  compact  texture,  of  a  gray 
or  brovim  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 


us  spar. 

GIL'BERTINE,  one  of  a  religious  order, 
■o  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire. 

GU/DA  MEBCATaRIA,  in  law.  mer- 
caatfle  meetings,  assemblies,  or  corporate 
bodies. 


GILL,  the  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes, 
consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  fur- 
nished on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a 
multitude  of  vascular  fibrils  of  a  red  colour. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-openinjf, 
and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  m 
the  fibrils. Gill-Jtap,  a  membrane  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  of  the 
gill,  immediately  closing  the  gill-opening. 

GILL,  (fron.  jiU),  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containini^  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.— — 
Among  miners,  a  measure  equal  to  a  pint. 

GIL^LYFLOWEE,  in  botany,  ,the  name 
of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gilfyflower  is 
of  the  genus  Dianthns,  or  carnation  pink ; 
the  »tock  gillifJUnoer,  is  the  Cheiranthus ; 
and  the  queen's  gilfyjlower,  the  Hesperis. 

GILT'HEAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  the  Spanu,  of  many  species;  so 
named  from  their  colour,  or  from  a  golden 
spot  between  their  eyes. 

GIM'BAL,  a  brass  rin^  by  which  a  sea 
compass  is  suspended  iu  its  box,  by  means 
of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a  horieontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

GILD'ING,  the  art  of  covering  anything 
with  gold,  either  in  a  foliated  or  liquid  state. 
The  beauty  of  gold  has  induced  many  at- 
tempts to  imitate  ita  appearance,  and  hence 
several  methods  of  giliiing  have  been  invent- 
ed. The  art  of  gildmg,  at  the  present  day,  is 
performed  either  upon  metals,  or  upon  wood, 
leather,  parchment, or  paper;  and  there  are 
three  distinct  methods  in  general  practice ; 
namelv,  tooth,  or  water  gilding,  in  which 
the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state,  by  solution  in  mercury ;  Uttf  gilding, 
either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed  by 
cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
work,  either  by  size  or  by  oil ;  and  japanner*t 
gilding,  in  which  gold  dust  o«  powder  is 
used  instead  of  leaves.  When  gold  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  body  that  is  of  metal,  the  sur- 
face is  previously  covered  with  some  gluey 
substance  or  ^e:  and  when  the  body  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
a  composition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
j  is  used  in  place  of  the  water-size.  In  the 
process  of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first 
cleansed,  and  tben  the  leaves  applied,  which, 
bv  means  of  burnishing,  and  a  certain  decree 
of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  applied  to  glass,  porcelain, 
and  other  vitrified  substances,  of  which  the 
surfaces,  being  very  smooth,  are  capable  of 
perfect  contact  with  the  gold  leaves.  This 
gilding  is  so  much  the  more  excellent  as  the 
gold  is  more  exactly  applied,  which  done,  the 
articles  are  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  afterwards  slightly  burnished ;  or 
a  more  substantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon 
glass  by  the  use  of  powder  of  gold  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  some 
essential  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  nearly  all  the 

Eilt  articles  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
ave  been  gilt  by  an  electrotype  process 
patented  by  Mr.  Elkington,  in  which,  after 
the  articles  bavebeen  properly  cleansed  bv  a 
weak  acid,  they  are  immersed  in  a  hot  sola* 
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Hon  of  nitromnriate  of  gold,  to  which  a 
considerable  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
has  been  added.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds  they  thus  receive  a  beautiful  and 
permanent  coat  of  gold. 

GIN,  or  Gbhbta,  a  hot  fiery  spirit  for- 
merly drawn  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt,  re- 
distilled with  the  addition  of  berries  of  the 
genievre  or  Juniper  tree,  but  now^  made 
principally  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt 
spirits.  The  Hollands  gin  is  manufactured 
chiefly  at  the  village  of  Schiedam,  and  is 
drawn  from  wheat  or  rye  and  juniper  berries. 
The  English  gin  is  a  destructive  drink, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  lower  orders ;  and 
their  palates  are  so  vitiated  by  its  use,  as  to 
render  purer  spirits  in  a  manner  insipid  to 
them. 

GIN'GER,  in  botany,  avumum  rimgiber, 
is  an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root  is 
of  the  siie  of  a  finger,  knotty,  irregular,  and 
creeping.  It  possesses  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent flavour;  makes  an  excellent  preserve, 
and  is  used  medicinally  as  a  cfurminative. 

GIN'GLTMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation  resembling  a  ninge.  That 
species  of  articulation  in  which  a  bone 
partly  receives  and  is  partly  received  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  called  angular  ginglpmvt. 

GIN'SENG,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Panax, 
found  in  tho  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  taper 
root,  about  the  aize  of  one's  finder,  which 
when  dry  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
with  a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness. The  Chinese  value  the  ginseng 
highly,  and,  as  well  as  the  Asiatics  in  ge- 
neral, think  it  almost  an  universal  medi- 
cine. They  have  recourse  to  it  in  all  dis- 
eases, and,  in  short,  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with 
it ;  but  the  virtues  most  generally  ascribed 

to  —■ '^  those  of  «f  restorative,  a 

pr  d  a  cordial. 

the  CAXELorARD,  [which 
se  ion  to  the  description  which 

wc  e  given  of  this  animal,  we 

he  I  lew  lirfts  relative  to  the 

sp  ts  of  the  giraflfe,  from  a  very 

in<  mint  communicated  to  the 

8e  be  London    Zoological    80- 

ci(  183fi)  by  M.  Thibaut,  who, 

in  uuiupBujr  with  the  Arabs,  had  captured 
several  of  these  animals.  "  The  first  run 
of  the  giraffe  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
swiftest  liorse,  if  nnnccustomed  to  the  de- 
sert, could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with 
extreme  difficulty.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a 
mountain,  it  passes  the  heights  with  rapi- 
dity :  its  feet,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that 
animal ;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incre- 
dible power;  and  horses  cannot,  in  such 
situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is 
fond  of  a  wooded  country;  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  its  principal  food,  which  it  takes 
leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees 
by  means  of  iu  long  tongue.    It  rejects 


the  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  camel.  It  is  extremelv  fond  of 
society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I  have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions  or  the  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it." 

GIP-SIES,  or  GTP'SIES,  a  wandering 
tribe,  or  race  of  vagabonds,  spread  ovser 
the  grater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  strolling  about  and 
subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  low  games,  and 
fortune-teUing.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from 
Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  believed  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belong^  to 
the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Tunonr.  Theb  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  resembles 
the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  abort,  the 
late  Bishop  Heber  relates,  in  his  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  that  he  met  with  a  camp  of 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  mother 
tongue ;  and  he  f\irtuer  observes,  that  he 
found  the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 
Gjrpsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet  black  qf  their  hair  and  eyes;  the 
extreme  wluteness  of  their  teeth;  and  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  dis- 
tinguishes even  the  men,  whose  general 
anpearance,  hoM\'ever,  is  repulsive  and  shy. 
Tliough  some  occasionally  follow  a  trade  or 
honest  calling,  they  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere.  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests  and 
deserts,  in  companies.  They  sddom  have 
tents,  but  seek  shelter  firom  the  cold  of 
winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  thev  build 
huts,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  are 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
chiefly  practise  .by  the  ear,  and  tlieir  lively 
motions  are  remarkable  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  youthful  gypsies  tra- 
verse the  country,  the  men  obtaining  their 
living  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c.,  while 
the  women  invariably  practise  fortune- 
telling  and  chiromancv.  They  are  not  nice 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh ;  even 
that  of  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage ; 
tobacco  their  grnntest  luxury;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  vrith  avidity, 
and  are  ready  to  make  peat  sacriflces  for 
the  sake  of  satis^ing  this  inclination.  As 
for  religion  they  nave  no  settled  notions  or 

Srinciples:  amongst  the  Turks  the^  are 
lohammedans ;  in  Christian  countries,  if 
they  make  any  religious  profession  at  all, 
they  follow  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
without,  however,  caring  for  instruction, 
or  having  any  interest  in  the  spirit  of 
religion.  They  marry  with  none  but  their 
own  race,  but  tJieir  marriages  are  formed  iu 
the  rudest  manner,  and  when  a  gypey  be- 
comes tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  ner  tM 
without  ceremony. 
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GIB'ASOL,  a  mineral  of  a  white  or  blaish 
white  colour,  bat  which  when  turned  to* 
wards  the  sun  or  an^  Iftight  light  reflects  a 
reddish  tint;  hence  its  name. 

GIRIK'EB,  in  architecture,  the  principal 
piece  of  timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usufOly 
fastened  into  the  hrestsummers,  and  the 
joists  are  fhuned  into  it  at  one  end. 

OIB'ONDISTS,  a  republican  party  in 
Trance,  of  a  character  less  exceptionable 
than  many  who  flgured  in  the  dreadM 
■eenes  of  the  revolution.  They  obtained 
their  ai^pellation  from  several  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  havinr  come  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde ;  and  they 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  fatal  oppo- 
sition to  the  mountain  party  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  eventually  brought  most  of  them 
to  the  guillotine  or  proscribed  them. 

GIB^OUETTB  {French,  weathercock),  a 
term  applied  to  numeroos  public  characters 
in  France,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breeze.  To 
mark  these,  a  Dietionnaire  de*  (rirouettet 
was  published,  containing  their  names,  &c., 
with  a  number  of  weathercocks  against 
each,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
changes  in  the  individual's  political  creed. 
[In  ouaf  "Biographical  Treasury  "  we  have 

S'reu  the  lives  of  the  most  important  of 
ese— not  indeed  fat  thor  merits,  but  for 
the  influence  they  severally  possessed,  and 
their  wanton  exercise  of  power  during  that 
unparalleled  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.] 

GIB'BOCK,  in  ichthyology,  the  LaeertuM, 
a  species  of  gar-flsh. 

GIVEN,  a  term  much  used  by,mathema- 
ticians,  to  denote  something  supposed  to 
be  known.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude  be  known, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  given  magnitude,  if  the 
ratio  between  two  quantities  be  known, 
these  quantities  are  said  to  have  a  ^iveii 
ratio,  &e.  &c. 

GLA'CIEBS,  immense  masses  or  flelds 
of  ice  which  accumulate  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween high  mountains,  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow  at  their  top^  and  which,  owmg 
to  tiieir  elevation,  generally  remain  solid. 
The  ice  of  the  i^ainers  is  entirely  different 
ttora  that  of  the  sea  and  river  watey.  It  is 
not  ftmned  in  layers,  but  consists  of  little 
grains  of  congealed  snow;  and  hence, 
though  perfectly  clear,  and  often  smooth  on 
the  surutce,  it  u  not  transparent.  As  gla- 
ciers, in  some  poutions,  and  iu  hot  sum- 
mers, decrease  they  often  also  increase  for 
a  dumber  of  years  so  as  to  render  a  valley 
nninhabitable.  Their  increase  is  caused 
partly  by. alternate  thawing  and  freezing; 
dieir  decrease,  by  the  mountain  ^vers, 
which  often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form 
an  arch  of  ice  over  the  torrent.  In  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
the  glaciers  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  calculated  to  form  altogether  a  snper- 
fldal  extent  of  1484  square  miles. 

OLA'CIS,in  fortification,  a  mass  of  earth 
■erving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  wav, 
having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  towards 
the  duunpngn  or  fleld. 

GLA'DIATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 


the  legume  of  a  plant  resembling  a  sword 
in  shape. 

GLA'DIATOBA,  in  antiquity,  combat- 
ants who  fought  at  the  public  games  in 
Borne,  for  the  ettertainment  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves, 
or  condemned  criminals;  but  al'terwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
or  from  choice.  The  games  were  com- 
menced by  a  prahmo,  in  which  they  fought 
with  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal, 
they  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in 
earnest  to  fight  in  pairs.  In  case  the  van- 
quished was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his 
iate  was  decided  by  the  people.  If  they 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  vanquished 
gladiator,  they  siniifled  the  same  by  clench- 
ing the  fingers  or  both  hands  between  each 
other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  upright, 
close  together;  the  contrary  was  signified 
bv  bending  back  their  thumbs.  The  first 
of  these  signals  was  called  poUieem  premere, 
the  second  pollieem  vertere.  The  victors 
were  honourod  virith  a  palm  branch,  a  sum 
of  money,  or  other  marks  of  the  people's 
fisvour;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
leased from  ftirther  service,  and  received  as 
a  badge  of  freedom,  the  rudit,  or  wooden 
sword. 

GLAmOLE,  in  botany,  the  Sword-lily, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Butomua  or  Flowering- 
rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia  ot  Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA'DIUS,  fLatin,  a  sword) :  whence  jut 
ffladii,  or  right  of  the  sword,  is  used  in  our 
ancient  Latm  authors,  and  in  our  Norman 
laws,  for  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  it  is 
probably  from  hence  that,  at  the  creation 
of  an  earl,  he  is  gladio  tueeinctut,  to  denote 
his  havinga  jurisdiction  over  the  county. 

GLADWIN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Me. 

GLAIR,  the  white  of  an  egg;  or  any  vis- 
cous transparent  substance  resembling  it. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small  hollow  fol- 
licle, formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  uid  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, usually  provided  with  an  excretory 
duct,  and  destined  to  separate  some  parti- 
cular fluid  from  the  mass  of  blood,  or  to 
perfect  the  lymph.  Glands  have  been 
divided  into  simple,  compound,  conglobate, 
and  conglomerate,  from  their  structure ;  but 
a  more  proper -division  is  into  lymphatic  and 
eecretory.  Some  glands  are  hard  and  firm, 
and  others  extremely  soft  and  tender:  of 
the  latter  kind  in  particular  are  the  riands 
situated  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  They 
differ  also  very  considerably  in  their  colour, 
figure,  and  uses :  some  of  them  are  salivid, 
mucous,  and  lymphatic ;  others  are  muci- 
laginous, sebaceous,  and  waxy;  others 
lachrymal,  pituitary,  &c.  The  excretory 
duct  of  a  gland  is  that  through  which  the 
fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessds 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries  appear 
to  possess  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 

(HiAN'DEBC  avirulent  disease  in  horsey 
which  shows  itself  by  a  discharge  of  mueu 
from  the  nostrils. 
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GLANDIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  trees  which  bear  acorns  or  other 
nuts,  as  the  beech  and  oak. 

GLASS,  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  fac- 
titious substance,  formed  bf  the  ftuion  of 
siliceous  and  alkaline  matter.  Pliny  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  accident.  Certain  mer- 
chants, as  he  relates,  were  driren  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Belus,  a  river  in  Syria,  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  being  obliged  to 
continue  there,  and  dress  their  victuals 
near  the  shore,  where  they  used  kali  for 
ftiel,  the  ashes  of  the  herb  mixed  with  the 
sand  or  stones,  and  produced  glass :  a  phe- 
nomenon which,  being  known,  induced  the 
people  of  Sidon  to  pursue  the  hint  it  af- 
forded, and,  eventttidly,  to  establish  the 
manuftM^nre  in  question  among  the  num- 
ber of  human  arts.  Whether  or  not  this 
account  is  to  be  relied  on  we  have  not  the 


means  of  judging ;  bnt  we  can  readily  agree 
wi^  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  "  Bv  some  for- 
tuitous liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 


produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree 
solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  vio- 
lence of  the  vrind ;  which  might  extend  the 
sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of 
existence,  ana  charm  him  at  one  time  with 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subor- 
dination of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays 
of  Id  age  with  subsi- 

dii  le  first  artificer  in 

gli  without  his  own 

kn  a.    He  was  facili- 

tal  the  enjoyment  of 

lig  les  of  science,  and 

C01  and  most  lasting 
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coui.ciijpini.c  uBiurc,  auu  the  beauty  to  be- 
hold herself."  Silica,  formerly  styled  the 
earth  of  flints,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  glass,  is  infusible  by  it- 
self in  the  strongest  fire  of  our  furnaces ; 
but  its  vitreous  ftision  is  easily  efiected  by  a 
competent  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  The 
window-glass  manufacture  was  first  begun 
in  England  in  1557,  in  Crutched  Friars, 
London;  and  fine  articles  of  flint-glass 
were  soon  afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy 
House,  Strand.  In  1635  the  art  received  a 
great  improvement  from  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sell,  by  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood. 
The  first  sheets  of  blown  glass,  for  looking- 
passes  and  coach  vrindows,  were  made  in 
1673  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artisans  em- 
ployed under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  casting  of  mirror-plates 
was  commenced  in  France  about  the  year 
1688,  by  A.  Thevart ;  but  in  excellence  and 
eheapnesB,  the  French  mirror-plate  has  been 
for  some  time  rivalled  by  the  English. 
There  are  five  distinct  species  of  glass,  each 
requiring  a  peculiar  mode  of  fabrication, 
and  peculiar  material:  1.  Bottle  glass, 
which  is  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  of 
•njr.  3.  Broad  or  coarse  window  glass ;  of 
which  there  is  an  improved  kind  now  made 
near  Birmingham,  and  called  British  or 


German  plate.  3.  Crown  glass,  or  the  best 
vrindow  glass,  formed  in  large  circular 
plates.  4.  Flint  glas^  crystal  glass,  or  glass 
of  lead.  6.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glass.  The 
materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are  vitrified 
in  pots  made  of  a  pure  refractory  clay.  The 
glass-pots  are  placed  round  a  dome-shaped 
ramace,  built  upon  arches,  and  open  oe- 
neath  for  the  tree  admission  of  air;  there 
are  generally  six  in  each  furnace,  and  they 
are  entirely  enclosed,  except  at  an  orifice 
on  the  side  opening  into  a  small  recess 
fmrmed  by  the  alternate  projection  of  the 
masonry  and  the  flues,  in  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Coal  is  the  fuel  employed,  and 
the  furnace  is  so  built  that  a  rapid  current 
of  flame  may  be  directed  round  each  glass- 
pot,  which  afterwards  passes  out  with  the 
smoke  into  the  dome  and  chimney,  heating 
a  broad  covered  shelf  in  its  passage,  which 
is  the  annealing  oven.  The  materials,  or 
fret,  being  fused,  and  the  impurities  re- 
moved, it  graduallv  becomes  clearer,  abun- 
dance of  air-bubbies  are  extricated,  and  at 
length  the  glass  appears  uniform  and  com- 
plete ;  the  fare  round  each  indiridual  pot  is 
then  damped,  till  its  contents  acauire  a 
consistency  fit  for  working ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  about  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  the  pots  are  filled.  At  the  work- 
ing heat,  which  is  a  full  red,  the  glass  has 
a  pecuUarlv  tenacious  consistency,  and  as 
it  adheres  but  feebly  to  polished  metals,  it 
is  easily  virrought  and  man^d  with  iron 
tools.  Various  ornamental  forms  are  also 
given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  me- 
tallic moulds.  The  mould  iy  usually  of 
copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside, 
and  opens  vrith  hinges  to  permit  the  glass 
to  be  taken  out. — Those  readers  who  con- 
sult our  pages  must  be  aware  that  in  an 
article  of^this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  manipulations  in  glass- 
makings  with  anything  luce  minuteness  of 
detail;  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it, 
bnt  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  old 
English  historian,  who,  in  1584,  thus  writes : 
"  Of  old  time,  our  country  houses  instead 
of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that 
made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oak 
in  checkerwise.  I  read  also  that  some  of 
the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  home  in- 
stead of  glasse,  and  fix  them  in  wooden 
calures  (casements) ;  but  as  home  in  win- 
dowes  is  now  quite  laid  down  in  everie 
place,  so  our  lattises  are  grown  into  disuse, 
because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful, 
and  within  verie  little  so  good,  eheape,  if  not 

better  than  the  other.'*^ Glau-houte,  a 

manufactoiv  in  which  silex  or  flint  dust, 
and  fixed  alkalies  are  melted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fluid,  which,  when  cold,  constitute* 
glass,  but  which,  while  liquid,  may  be 
moulded,  blown,  or  drawn  into  any  snape, 

as  before  described. Glaat-BloiMr.   The 

materials  of  glass  when  fluid,  are  so  per- 
fectly ductile  and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is 
blown  into  shapes  with  the  breath  of  the 
workman,  through  an  iron  pipe,  about  three 
feet  long,  assisted  by  a  few  very  trifling 
tools.    He  dips  the  end  of  his  uow-pipa 
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into  the  meltiiiK  pot,  tbrongfa  the  hole  in 
the  Airnacc^  and  the  fluid  which  sticks  to 
the  iron  ia  blown  with  proper  skill ;  a  boy 
generally  assistinf  in  the  operation,  who, 
while  it  is  still  red  hot,  joins  to  the  blown 
▼essel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  m  an  upper  ftimace,  and  kept  in 
a  red  heat  for  some  hours. 

GLASSES,  OrncAL.  Glasses  intended 
tag  optical  purposes  are  spherically  ground, 
and  called  lenses.  Ther  are  either  convex 
or  ooficave,  and  used  either  as  simple  mag< 
1  spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and 
MOODM.  The  grinding  of  the  lenses  is 
trmed  in  brass  moulds,  either  concave 
or  convex,  formed  to  the  same  curvature  as 
that  desired  in  the  lenses;  and  may  be 


worked  either  byhandor  by  machinery. 

GLASS'WOBT,  in  botany,  the  Salaolm,  a 
plant  of  many  species,  all  <^  which  may  be 


used  in  the  manuAicture  of  g^ss.  Barilla 
is  the  semifiised  ashes  of  the  SaUola  toda, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain. 


pot. 


GLAU'BBBITB,  a  mineral  of  a  gravish 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  consisting  of  dry 
■obviate  of  lime  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

OLAU'BEB-SALT,  in  chemistry,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  a  well  knovm  cathartic. 

GLAUCOIIA.  in  surgery,  a  disease  in 
the  eye,  in  which  the  crystalme  humour  has 
a  greeidsh  or  bluish  gnj  appearance,  ~  ' 
its  transparency  is  dixmnishea. 

GLA'ZING,  in  the  manufkcture  of  . 
tery,  the  encrustation  of  vessels  with  a  vi- 
treous substance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
lead.  After  the  ingredients  are  ground  to- 
rether,  they  are  calcined  with  a  moderate 
beat;  and,  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder. 
When  wanted,  the  powder  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  laid  on  the  ware  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Placed  in  a  ftimace,  the  violent  heat 
soon  transforms  this  coating  into  a  perfect 

GLEBE  LAND,  in  law,  a  portion  of 
meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  chureh  or  ecclesiastical  beuence. 

GLEE,  in  music,  a  composition  of  three 
or  more  parts;  originally  used  for  convivial 
piurposes. 

6LENE,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil.  Also  any  slight 
depression  or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  ar- 
ticulation. 

GLENOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
two  cavities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  verte- 
br«  of  the  neck. 

GLI'ADINE.  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  gluten,  a  slightly  transpa- 
rent, brittle  substance,  of  a  straw  colour, 
and  in  smell  resembling  the  honeycomb. 

GLIMIdER,  a  mineral,  resulting  from 
erystalixation,  usually  appearing  in  thin, 
flexible  laming,  which  exhibit  a  high  po- 
lish and  strong  lustre.  It  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate. 

GLI'RES,  the  fourth  order  of  the  class 
Mawumalia  in  the  Linn»an  system,  includ- 
ing such  animals  as  have  two  fore  teeth,  a 
cutting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet 
with  claws  formed  for  runnings  as  the 
beaver,  the  hare,  Ac 

GLIS'CEBE,  in  medicine,  a  term  some- 


times applied  by  physical  writers  to  the 
natural  heat  and  increase  of  spirits;  as 
also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which 
return  periodically. 

GLISCHBOC'HOLOS,  in  medicine,  an 
epithet  for  bilious  viscid  excrements. 

GLOBE,  in  practical  mathematics,  an 
artificial  spherical  body,  on  the  convex  sur- 
Uct  of  which  are  represented  the  countries, 
seas,  &c.  of  our  earth ;  or  the  £kce  of  the 
heavens,  vrith  the  several  circles  which  are 
conceived  upon  them.  That  with  the  parts 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  its  surface,  is 
called  the  Urrtatrial  globe  i  and  that  with 
the  constellations,  &c.  the  celestial  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  maps 
to  distinguish  the  earth's  surface,  i^id  the 
situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  acquinng  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomv.    [See  Eabth,  As- 

TBOMOMT,  AmiLLABT  SpKBBB,  &C.] 

GLOBULA'RL^  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  IWoiuIrta,  order  I  Monogenic 
The  species  are  perennials.  The  leaves  of 
the  Olobularia  Jlypum  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful but  safe  cathartic 

GLOB'ULAB  CHART,  a  name  given  to 
the  representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  circles,  nearly  concentric,  the  me- 
ridian curves  bending  towards  the  poles, 
and  the  rhumb-lines  are  also  curves. 

GLOB'ULE.a  small  particle  of  matter  of 
a  spherical  form ;  a  word  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  red  particles  of  blood,  which 
swim  in  a  transparent  serum,  and  may  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope. 

GLOM'ERATE,  in  anatomv,  an  epithet 
for  a  Poland  formed  of  a  conglomeration  of 
sanguineous  vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMEBA'TUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  globular 
form,  as  epiea  glomerata,  a  spike  having  the 
spikelets  varicNisly  heaped  together :  pani- 


eula  glomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
'"  e  flowers  heaped  pretty  close  together. 
GLOSSA'GRA,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 


pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLOSS'ARY,  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary, 
explaining  obscure  or  antiquated  words 
found  in  old  authors. 

GLOSSO-PHARTNGE'AL  NERVES,  in 
anatomy,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  processes  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  run  to  the  medulla  tpinalit,  and  ter- 
minate by  numerous  branches  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

GLOS'SOCELE,  in  medicine,  an  ex- 
trusion of  the  tongue. 

GLOT'TIS,  m  anatomy,  the  tarrow 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  aeperia 
arteria  or  wind-pipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation 
and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice. 

GLOW-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
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c^  the  genvs  Lamfjfrit,  mnaricable  fi»r  its 
Imninout  appeaimnce  in  the  dark,  which 
proceeds  from  a  vivid  phosphoric  light  with 
which  nstare  has  prorided  it.  The  clow- 
worm  is  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Anrnst.  The  light  which  is  per- 
ceived towards  the  lower  extremity  or  its 
body,  is  produced  by  a  phosphoric  liquor. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  varying  the 
degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
WMiUy  extinguishing  it;  so  that  if  an  ob- 
server approach  the  spot  where  he  has 
perceived  it,  it  often  happens  that  the 
creature  renders  itself  wholly  invisible.  It 
probable,  that   it   dc 


light,  either  when  moving,  or  when  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  The  lifl;hts,  which 
are  perceived  along  ^e  grouna,  are  never 
seen  to  change  their  places;  and  if  the 
insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in  such  ■ 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine 
during  the  whole  journey,  jH  when  set 
down,  even  in  the  dark,  it  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  Inminousness.  If,  in  this  case, 
a  light  be  procured,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  crawling  in  search  of  a  station. — So 
much  has  been  written  on  the  glow-worm's 
light,  and  so  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  devoting  more  qtace  than  the  sufatject 
may  ^pear  to  desCTve,  in  noticing  what 
has  been  said  <m  the  economy  of  this 
curious  insect.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  describes  it  as 
Ibllows :  "  The  femue  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  amonir  moss, 
grass,  Ac  These  eggs  are  of  •  jeuow  co- 
four,  and  emit  light.  After  remaining  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  the  larva  break  their 
shells  and  make  their  iq^pcaranee;  at  first 
they  appear  wiiite,  and  are  v«7  small,  but 
they  soon  increase  in  sise,  and  their  colour 
dianges  to  a  dMA  brown,  or  nearly  black. 
The  body  of  the  larva  is  formed  of  eleven 
rings.  It  has  ^  feet,  and  two  rows  of 
reddish  spots  down  the  back.  It  emits 
light  in  the  dark ;  this  l^ht  arises  fW>m  the 
last  ring  of  its  bodv  unibr  the  tail,  and  ap- 
pean  like  two  brilliant  spots  when  atten- 
tively examined.  The  larvae  are  seen  creep- 
ing about,  and  shining  during  the  fine 
nights  of  autumn,  and  the  light  tney  emit  is 
to  direct  them  to  their  food.  They  feed  on 
small  snails,  the  carcases  of  insects,  &c. 
They  fluently  cast  off  their  skins :  after 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year  and  nine 
months  tnm  their  birth,  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  sise.  They  then  cease  to  eat,  cast 
off  their  skin,  and  assume  another  ap- 
pearance. The  form  of  the  perfiect  insect 
may  be  discovered  through  a  thin  skin 
that  coven  them.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  two  or  three  weeks,  (scarcely  ever 
moving)  they  throw  off  their  last  skin  and 
wrive  at  pdfection.  The  Biale  then  ap- 
pears a  perfect  beetle  with  wings  and  cover 
to  the  same.  The  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  neither  wings,  nor  vring-cases ; 
she  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour.  It  is  the  fiemale  that  principally 
shines  in  a  perfect  state.  Her  light  is  for 
superior  to  that  emitted  by  the  liurvi^  and 


•rises  from  the  three  last  rings  <rf  the  body 
on  the  lovrer  side."  In  Mr.  John  Murray^ 
**  Besearches**  the  eaase,  natmre,  and  uses 
of  this  phenomenon  are  skilftiUy  treated; 
and  he  thus  concludes  his  ingenious  ob- 
servations! "The  use  to  whicD  it  is  snb- 
senrient  in  the  animal  economy,  U  is  difficult 
to  ascertain—'  we  see  but  in  part.'  lu  very 
existence,  however,  proves  that  it  is  a  con- 
dition indispensable  to  its  being.  Fforidenoe 
has  tipt  the  insect  with  living  fire— a  noa- 
material  ignition— burning,  yet  not  con- 
sumed—even extinguished  by  a  temper- 
ature which  the  animal  system,  with  which 
it  is  so  singulariv  interwoven,  cannot  with- 
stand. It  may  be  a  'lamp  to  iu  path,'  to 
guide  it  to  its  food,  subserving  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  wurding  off  its  enemies- 
while  It  may  also  be  the  luminous  point 
that  directs  the  ni^tingale  to  its  proper 

GLU'CINB,  or  GLUCITfA,  a  very  rare 
earth,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  was  dis< 
covered  in  analysing  the  beryL  It  is  info- 
sible  in  the  fire  and  insoluble  in  water,  bat 
combined  with  adds,  making  with  them 
Bolnble  salts. 

GLUE,  inspissated  aaimal  gluten ;  a  te« 
nadous  visdd  matter,  which  serves  as  a 
cement.  It  is  made  fkom  the  parings  of  hides 
and  other  ofhls  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
then  straining  <^  the  impurities  and  boil- 
ing them  again.  The  best  glue  is  that 
which  is  oldest ;  and  the  snrest  way  to  try 
its  goodness,  is  to  lay  a  piece  to  tten  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell  considerably 
without  mating,  and  when  taken  out  re- 
sumes its  former  dryness,  it  is  excellsnt. 

GLUME,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or  corrila 
of  grasses. 

GLUTEAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  internal 
iliac  arteiT,  which  supplies  the  gimtemt 
MMSetei;  tne  latter  bdng  three  large  mus- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  rump. 

GLUTEN,  an  adherive  and  elastic  sub- 
stance, rimilar  to  glue,  which  is  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  wheat  floor  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  It  contributes 
much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of  flour,  and 
gives  tenadty  to  its  paste.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  animal  tendon  or  membrmte, 
is  very  tenadous,  and  may  be  used  as  a  ce- 
ment for  broken  porodain  vessels.  When' 
dried  in  the  air  or  a  stove,  gluten  dimi- 
nishes greatly  in  sixe,  becomes  hard,  brit- 
tle, glistening,  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fot  and  ei 
oils,  and  neariy  so  in  water. 

GLUTINOUS,  in  botanv,  bb  epithet  ap- 


plied to  a  leaf,  Ac 
with  a  dippery  moist 

GLUTTON,  in  loology,  an  animid  «tf 
the  genus  Umu,  found  in  the  north  of  £«• 
rope  and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves 
slowly.  It  is  verv  voracious,  and  in  order 
to  catch  iu  prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from 
that  darts  donm  upon  its  rictim. 

GLT'CEBINE.  in  chemistry,  a  swr«t 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  from 
fats.    Its  constitu«at  paru  are  carbon,  hy- 
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drogen,  and  ozTgen.  Water  eombiuec  with 
it  in  almoat  all  proportion*;  alcohol  dis- 
•olvea  it ;  nitric  aicid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
add ;  and  tolphurio  acid  tranaformt  it  into 
Bumur. 

GLT'CINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diiuU^imiteemmdrUi  clasa  of  plants,  with  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  and  an  oblong  bilo- 
cular  pod,  containing  kidney -shaped  seads, 
scarlet  and  spotted  with  black. 

GLTCO'NIAN.  a  verse  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetrr,  consisting  of  three  feet,  a 
spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic. 

GLYPH,  in  the  flne  arts,  any  channel  or 
cavity  intended  as  an  ornament. 

GLTPUO'GilAPUT,  an  art  by  which  the 
operatioDS  of  drawing  and  engraving,  which 
were  fbraMriy  distinct,  are  combined  in  one. 
It  eoBsisu  in  depositing  upon  a  plate  of 
metal  a  thin  stxatom  of  wax,  or  any  ot  her  soft 
Bubstanoe  on  which  asubject  or  design  is  en- 
graved, the  depth  of  the  incisions  being  de- 
termined by  the  tbiekness  of  the  soft  coat- 
ing. When  the  engraving  is  thus  made,  it  is 
suhjected  to  the  electrotype  process,  by 
which  a  sheet  of  copper  or  other  suitable 
metal  is  deposited  a|H>n  it.  When  this  is  de- 
tached it  will  exhibit  in  relief  the  engraving, 
and  ^nted  impressions  may  be  produced 
from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  wood- 
c«t,  to  which  it  is  analogous. 

GLTPTOG'RAPHT.  a  description  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

GNAT,  in  entomology,  the  CuUx,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects,  whose  cylindrical  body  is 
composed  of  eight  rings.  Thev  have  six 
legs,  and  their  mouth  is  formed  by  a  flexi- 
ble aheaib.  inoiosinr  bristles  pointed  like 
atiags.  The  gnat  of  this  country  is  compa- 
ratively harmless;  but  those  of  warmer 
climates  are  peculiarly  annoying  especially 
in  marshy  situations. 

ONBls8,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  ag- 
gregated rock,  composed  of  quaru,  felspar, 
and  mica,  of  a  structure  more  or  less  slaty. 
It  jpasses  on  one  side  into  granite,  from 
whieh  it  difiera  in  its  slaty  structure,  and 
on  the  other  into  mica  slate.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ores.  With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  gneiss,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
is  the  principal  rock  of  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. It  ftirms  the  declivities  of  immense 
mountain  chains  of  granite,  and  even  con- 
stitutes entire  mountains  of  itself.  It  is 
the  predominating  rock  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  Alps,  the 
Anden,  Ac. 

GNOMES,  spirits  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose 
care  miiips.  quarries,  &e.  are  assigned. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  strle  or  pin 
ci  a  dial,  which  by  its  shadow  shows  the 
liour  of  the  day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
literally  sigaifies  something  that  makes  a 
thing  known.   It  represents  the  axis  of  the 

earth. (raemen,  in   geometry,   a  figure 

formed  by  the  two  eomplements  with  ei- 
ther of  the  parallelograms  about  the  dia- 
meter.  In  astronomy,   a  style  erected 

perpendicular  to  the  horison^  in  order  to 
inil  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

GNOMON'ICS,   the   art  or  science  of 


dialling,  or  of  oonstraetinr  dials  to  show 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon. 

GNOBnOMET^ICAL.  The  ^aomiome- 
Meal  teUteop*  and  mierotcft  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 
by  reflection,  and  for  ascertaining  the  in- 
clination of  strata,  and  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  angles  when  the  eye  u  not  placed 
at  the  vertex. 

GNOSTICS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  i^^  of  Christianity,  who 
pretended  they  were  the  onlv  men  who  had 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  formed  for  themselves  a  system  of 
theology,  agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of 
Pytlu'Sonw  and  Plato,  and  fancied  they 
discovered  deeper  mysteries  in  the  Scrip- 
tures than  were  perceived  by  those  whom 
they  considered  as  simple  and  ignorant. 
They  held  that  all  naturea,  intellinble,  in- 
tellectual, and  material,  are  derived  by  sue- 
oes^ve  emanations  from  the  Deity.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  designated  sec- 
tariana  of  varioos  descriptions,  but  who  all 
acreed  in  certain  opinions ;  and  the  tenet 
amich  seems  moat  particularly  to  distin- 
guish the  Gnostic  name,  was  the  existence 
of  two  first  principlea,  or  deities,  the  one 
the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 

GNU,  in  loology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
having  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base  and 
backward  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Africa ;  and  its  form  partakes  of 
that  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  deer.  The 
l^u  is  a  lively  capricious  animal ;  and  when 
irritated,  it  expresses  its  resentment  by 
plun^g,  curveting,  tearing  the  ground 
with  iu  hoofs,  and  butting  with  its  head. 
These  animals  feed  in  large  herds,  and  it  is 
only  when  stragglers  have  been  acciden- 
tally separated  from  the  herd,  that  any  of 
them  are  found  in  a  solitary  state. 

GOAT,  in  so<rfogy,  a  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra;  nearlv  the  sue  of  a  sheep,  but 
stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile.  The 
homa  are  hollow,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
They  delisht  to  frequent  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  subsist  on  scanty  coarse  food. 
The  milk  of  goats  is  sweet  and  nourishing, 
and  their  flesh  furnishes  provisions  to  the 
inhabitantsof  countries  where  they  abound. 
But  the  skin  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  animal.  It  if  prepared  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  takes  the  dye  better  than  any 
other  skin,  and  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  nMtroceo.—— The  CasAsur*  goat, 
from  whose  backs  are  procured  the  mate- 
rials for  the  manufifustnre  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  is  smaller  than  the  common  domes- 
tic goat,  and  haa  Ions,  silky,  fine  hair,  not 

curled,   as  in   the   Angora   goat. ^The 

Angara  goat  is  also  flimished  with  soft, 
silky  hair,  of  a  silver-white  colour,  hanging 
down  in  long  curling  locks.  From  the 
wool  of  this  goat  the  finest  camleta  are 
made. 

GOAT'S- BEARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Tragopogon. 

GOArS-THORN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Jttragalut. 

GOAr-SUCKEB,   in    ornithology,   an 
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Americao  bird,  of  the  genus  Caj^mulguM ;  m> 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the 
teats  of  the  goats.  Like  the  owl,  this  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  dis- 
turbed, or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days  when 
its  eyes  are  not  daxzled  by  the  bright  rayt 
of  the  sun. 

GOBELINS,  or  Hotbl-Botai.  db  Gobb- 
XI N  8,  a  celebrated  academy  for  tapestry- 
drawing,  and  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  at 
Paris,  by  Lo^s  XIY.  in  the  year  1666. 
The  place  was  preriouriy  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  dyeing  manufactory  establish- 
ed there  by  Giles  and  John  Grobelins,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  These  eminent  dyera 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  a  beapiti- 
ful  scarlet,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  their  name;  and  so  extensive  has  been 
their  fame,  that  not  only  the  colour,  but 
the  house  in  which  their  business  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  river  they  made  use  of,  art 
called  Gobelin*. 

GO'BT,  (the  Gohi%t  of  Linnxus)  in  ich- 
thyology, a  salt-water  fish,  of  tbe  acanthop- 
terygious  genus,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  much  es- 
teemed as  food. 

GOD,  the  appellation  which  we  ^ve  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ; 

the  Supreme  Being. The  words  god  and 

goddeu  are  also  tbe  appellatives  common  to 
the  heathen  deities;  which  they  divided 
into  dii  majorum  gentium,  and  dii  minorum 
gentium ;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior gods.  Another  division  was  taken 
firom  their  place  of  residence;  thus  there 
were  celestial,  terrestrial,  infernal,  marine, 
and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natural  gods :  tbe  animal 
gods  were  mortals,  who  had  been  raised  to 
divinity  by  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and 
the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  such 
as  the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  There  were  also  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  particular 
persons:  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
child-birth;  others,  the  care  of  children 
and  young  persons;  and  others  were  the 
deities  of  marriage.  Each  action,  virtue, 
and  profession  had  also  its  particular  god: 
the  shepherds  had  their  Pan ;  the  garden- 
ers, their  Flora ;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva ;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

GOD'FATHEB.  and  GODTklOTHER, 
the  man  and  woman  who  are  sponsors  for 
a  child  at  baptism ;  who  promise  to  answer 
for  his  future  conduct,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  he  shall  fcdiow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue,  by  this  means  laying  themselves 
under  an  indisnensable  obligation  to  in- 
struct the  diila  and  watch  over  his  con- 
duct. This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  was  probably 
instituted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  in  idolatrjr,  in  case  their  parents  died  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

GOirWIT,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  tho 
grallic  order  and  genus  Scolopax.  It  has 
a  bill  four  inches  long ;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck,  head,  and   back,  are  of  a  reddish 


brown;  those  on  the  belly  white,  and  th« 
tail  is  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
white.  This  fowl  firequents  fens  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  its  fledi  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

GOI'TRE,  in  medicine,  a  large  tumour 
that  forms  gradually  on  the  throat  betwees 
the  trachea  and  the  skin. 

GOLD,  a  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  heaviest 
metal  except  platina,  being  the  OMst  solid 
and  the  least  porous:  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured,  oy  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be 
used  as  coin.  It  is  wholly  incapable  <rfrust, 
and  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon.  Its 
lustre  does  not  equal  that  of  steel,  platina, 
or  silver,  but  it  surpasses  the  other  metala 
in  this  respect.  It  requires  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it,  remaining  unidtered  in  the  degree 
(^  heat  that  fuses  tin  or  lead,  but  running 
with  a  less  potent  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
the  fusing  of  iron  or  copper.  It  does  aot 
retain  its  colour  till  the  time  of  its  melt- 
ing, but  becomes  ignited  and  white  before 
it  runs,  and  when  m  fusion,  it  wM»ears  of  a 
pale  bluish  green  colour  on  the  snrfisce. 
It  amalgamates  the  most  readily  of  all  the 
metals  with  quicksilver.  When  in  a  staU 
of  fusion,  it  very  easily  and  very  intimately 
blends  itself  with  silver,  and  when  mixed 
vrith  that  metal,  will  also  run  into  a  mass 
with  iron.  The  ductility  and  malleability  of 
g(dd  is  such,  that  one  ^nin  ot  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inches,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of 
wire  many  hundred  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
strongest  furnace  does  not  diange  the  me- 
tallic properties  of  gold ;  but  by  a  lox^  con- 
tinuea  application  of  the  violent  power  ot 
the  sunbeams,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,and  instantaneously  by  means 
of  the  dectric  fluid,  it  may  be  calcined,  and 
even  reduced  to  glass.  Gold  is  fimnd  in 
beds  of  quarts,  sand-stone,  ftc.  and  also  in 
many  rivers,  particularly  in  Peru,  in  miaute 
and  irregular  grains,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  gold  duat.  Tbe  mineral  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs,  ar«r 
the  crvstaline  primitive  rocks,  trap  rocks, 
and  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  predomi- 
nates to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute 
veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  disseminated 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  |[rains  on 
their  surface,  or  implanted  in  their  cavities 
under  the  shape  of  filaments  or  crystaliaed 
twigs.  The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  coina^.  It  has  been  with 
mankind,  from  time  immemorial,  the  repre- 
sentative sign  of  every  species  of  property. 
Even  before  the  art  of  coining  was  invrat* 
ed,  it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth ;  and  in 
this  form  it  still  eigoys  a  currency  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity,  but  is  almost  uni- 
versally alloyed  with  copper,  or  with  silver, 
in  order  to  increase  its  hardness. 

GOLDBEATERS'  SKIN,  the  skin  or 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particularly  the 
intestinum  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  pAA- 
beatera  lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal 
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while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane 
is  readered  rerj  thin,  ana  made  At  to  be 
applied  to  cats  and  fresh  wounds. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER,  in  chronology,  is 
that  number  which  indicates  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  for  any  liven  time.  It  was  call- 
ed the  Golden  Numoer,  because  in  the  an- 
cient  calendar  it  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  account  of  its  great  usefulness  in 
ecclesiastical  computations,  especially  in 
fixing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
called  the  Prime,  because  it  pointed  out  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon,  pn'sniai  luiui. 
To  find  the  Golden  Number,  add  1  to  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  dlTtde  the  sum  by  19,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number,  the 
quotient  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
number  of  cycles  which  have  revolved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

OOLDEN-FLB^CE,  in  the  mythological 
Aibles  of  the  ancients,  signified  the  sku  or 
fleece  of  the  ram  upon  wnich  Phryxus  and 
Hella  are  supposed  to  have  swum  over  the 
sea  to  Colchis;  which  being  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  its  fleece  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in 
the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  braien- 
hooted  bulls,  and  a  monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept ;  but  was  at  last  taken  and  car- 
ried off  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

GULDEN- ROD,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cosi- 
poaitte,  containing  many  species,  whose 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  autumnal  months.  Thej  are  peren- 
nial, chieflv  herbaceous,  with  simple,  undi* 
vided  leavies,  and  bear  numerous  small 
flowers,  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles. 

GOLIXFINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  species  of  Fringilla  (frinsilla  eardue- 
Us),  with  the  wings  variegated  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  common  goldfinch 
u  a  very  elegantly  coloured  bird,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  sparrow.  There 
are  several  other  species,  as  the  Greenland 
goldfinch,  with  a  black  spotted  head,  about 
the  siie  of  the  common  linnet;  and  the 
greenish  yellow  gtrfdfinch,  which  is  a  most 
elegant  bird;  the  fore-part  of  its  head,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tnroat  being  covered 
with  fine  scarlet^»loured  feathers,  the  top 
of  the  head  ash-coloured,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  a  yellovrish-green. 

GOLD-FISH',  in  ichthyology,  an  elegant 
fish  of  a  gold  colour,  of  the  genus  Cvpri*iu, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard.  It  was  ori- 
ginally biourht  from  China,  and  is  now 
kept  in  small  ponds,  glass  globes  or  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  ored,  re- 
quiring scarcely  any  farther  attention  than 
that  of  frequently  changing  the  water. 

GOLD-LEAr,  or  LEAP-GOLiy,  gold 
that  is  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
The  thickness  varies  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed :  that  which  is 
intended  for  gold- wire  is  much  thicker  than 
that  for  the  frames  of  pictures.  Gold  is 
beaten  on  a  block  of  marble,  with  hammer* 
of  polished  iron.  It  is  first  reduced  from 
the  ingot  to  the  thickness  of  paper ;  then 
eut  into  pieces  of  about  an  incn  square; 


placed  between  skins;  beaten  thinner; and 
divided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten,  untU 
it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are 
put  up  in  small  books  made  of  single  leaves 
of  soft  paper,  rubbed  over  with  red  chalk  to 
prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Boyle  has 
observed  that  a  grain  of  gold,  reduced  to 
leaves,  wid  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  square 
inches,  that  each  one  of  these  square  inches 
may  be  dirided  into  46,656  other  little 
squares,  and  that,  of  course,  the  entire 
amount  of  sorfare  derived  fitHu  one  grain 
of  gold  is  capable  of  being  dirided  into 
3,323,800  parts,  each  of  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  short,  such  is  the  won- 
derftil  extension  which  the  gold-beater  is 
enabled  to  give  to  this  precious  metal,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  equestrian 
statue,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  gilded 
with  a  piece  of  gold  not  exceeding  in  value 
ten  shillings. 

GOLD-WI'RB,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  sil- 
ver,  superficially  gilt,  and  afterwajrds  drawn 
througn  a  vast  number  of  boles  of  different 
bores  (according  to  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing) in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  reoui- 
site  fineness,  which  is  sometimes  equal  to 
that  of  a  hair.  Before  each  time  of  draw- 
ing,  it  is  covered  vrith  «-ax,  to  save  the  gold 
from  beingwom  h^hj.——Geld-wir*Jlctted, 
the  wire  already  described,  flatted  between 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  and  used  in  spin- 
nin|^,  wearing,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery.^—OoU  thread,  or  tpun  gold,  is  a 
flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  twisting  with  a 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GO'LDSMITH,  an  artisan  who  manufac- 
tures vessels  and  ornaments  of  cold  and 
silver.  Also,  one  who  deals  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver vessels.  The  company  of  goldsmiths 
were  incorporated  in  tne  reign  of  Richard 

bO'LDTLOCKS,  a  name  given  to  certain 
plants  of  the  genera  Crytoeoma  and  Gnapkn- 

GOLF,  a  game  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOM'PHOSIB,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation,  wherein  one  bone  is  set  in  the 
other,  like  a  nail  or  peg;  as  the  teeth 
within  thejaws. 

GOMUTI,  in  botany,  the  Barmtt—  g9- 
muhu,  a  species  of  palm,  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands;  flrom  the  back  of  which  a 
valuable  fibrous  substance  is  obtained  that 
is  manufrictured  into  cordage.  It  under- 
goei  '  m  but  that  of  spinning 

and  material  similar  to  our 

tar  leeessary,  as  it  possesses, 

in  I  egree,  the  ouality  of  re- 

sist \  of  heat  ana  moisture. 

G  w  TAMTAM,  a  kind  of 

cyn  e  Chinese,  made  of  cop- 

per I. 

G  at-bottomed  boat,  gene- 

rail  eet  long  and  four  broad, 

ten  li  end  in  a  sharp  point  or 

pea  height  of  a  man.    It  is 

mui  ce  on  the  canals,  and  in 

oth     _  .r,  for  a  passage  boat.    It 
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is  ttsoBUf  rowed  by  two  men,  called  giubt- 
liera. 

GON6,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
of  a  drcttlar  fonn,  made  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  vibrates  on  being  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather. 

GONiOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring solid  angles,  or  the  indination  of 
planes. 

GOOS'ANDER,  in  omithologr,  a  migra- 
tory fowl  of  the  genus  Mergv*,  the  diver  at 
plunjRer. 

GOOSE,  a  well  known  da-nestic  fowl,  of 
the  genus  Jnat,  which  exists  in  a  wild  as 
well  as  a  tame  state.  The  gnj  lay  goose, 
or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  easily  tamed :  from 
this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  species. 

GOOS'EBERBY,  in  botany,  a  shrub  (the 
Ribet  ffro$*ularim)  that  is  set  vrith  prickles, 
and  yields  a  fhiit  of  an  oval  and  globular 
flg^nr^  containing  many  small  seeds  in  a 
pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  bush  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  « 

GOOSnSFOOT  rCkenapodiumJ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  containing  twenty-six  species, 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Many  of 
the  species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  young  shooU  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  Chmopodium  quinoa  of 
Chili  is  very  celebrated  in  that  country, 
and  is  carefully  cultivated  both  for  the 
leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  of  which  are 
used  instead  of  millet. 

GOOS'ENECK,  in  a  ship,  a  piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  tu  which  the 
lanyard  of  the  whip-staff,  or  the  wheel-rope 
corner,  for  steering  the  ship. 

GOOS'EWING,  in  seaman's  langua^, 
a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  clews  or  lower  comers  of  a  ship's 
main- sail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part 
is  furled. 

GOBDIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot 
made  in  the  harness  of  the  chariot  of  Gor- 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  so  very  intricate,  that 
there  was  no  finding  whero  it  began  or 
ended.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  he 
who  should  untie  this  knot  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Asia.  Alexander  haviar  undertaken 
It,  and  fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie 
it  should  prove  an  ill  augury,  cut  it  aaun- 
der  with  his  sword,  and  thus  either  accom- 
plished or  eluded  the  oracle.  Hence,  in 
modem  language,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
is  to  remove  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 


GOB'DIUS,  the  Hairworm,  a  genus  of 
the  Femtet  Intettina,  ot  which  there  are 
five  species.  The  GordiM$  aquatieua  is  of 
the  thickness  of  a  hog's  bristle,  and  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long;  is  found  in  stag- 
nant waters,  and  twists  itself  into  various 
contortions  and  knots.  The  head  is  ob- 
tusely conical,  with  a  simple  circular  ter- 
minal pore  for  a  mouth,  from  which  a  sort 
of  membrane  can  be  forced  by  pressure. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  but  within  an  inch  of 
the  tail  there  is  a  small  space  which  is 


roughened  on  the  sides  with  very  miante 
granules.  The  tail  is  bifid,  the  processes 
short,  equal,  and  obtuse.  This  singular 
worm  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  ehuige ; 
and  its  never-ceasing  contortions  have  a 
sort  of  painful  character,  which  involun- 
tarily suggest  a  eomparison  of  it  to  "the 
worm  that  never  dieth." 
GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest 

Krt  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  cmntals,  Iving 
tween  the  astragal,  above  the  shaft  of  the 
column  and  the  annulets. la  fortifica- 
tion, the  entrance  of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or 
other  outwork. 

GOR'GED,  in  heraldry,  bearing  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck. 

GOS'HAWK,  in  ornithology,  a  voracious 
fowl  of  the  genus  PaUo,  Isrger  than  the 
common  buuard,  but  of  a  more  slender 
shape. 

GfOSTEL,  a  revelation  of  the  pace  of 
God  to  fallen  man  throui^  a  mediator,  in- 
duding  the  character,  actions,  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  whole  sdieme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  lus 
apostles,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
four  Evangelists. 

GOS'SAMER,  a  fine  filmy  substance,  Hke 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air  in  calm  dear 
weather,  especially  in  autumn.  It  is  mostly 
seen  in  stuoble  fields  and  on  fhrse  or  low 
bushes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  spider. 

GOSSYPIUM,  Cotton,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  ten  spedes;  most  of 
these  are  Asiatic  plants,  but  some  aro  of 
American  growth  and  culture.    [See  Cot- 

TOW.]  

GOTH'IC  STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height 
than  breadth,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
in  imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the 
principal  characteristics. 

GOV'ERNMENT,  that  form  of  fbnda- 
mental  rules  and  prindples  by  which  a 
nation  or  state  is  govemea.  If  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  mo- 
narehjf;  if  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an 
arutoeraep!  and  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,'  or  those  chosen  by  them,  a  dme- 
eraey.  The  exeeutiv*  govemwunt  is  the 
power  of  administering  public  affiurs  -,  the 
Uffitlative  govenuntnt,  that  of  making  the 
laws.  In  England,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  in  the  king  (or  queen  r^n>*>>t)  ^n^ 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislative  govern- 
ment is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  kin^^ 
lords,  and  commons;  whence  the  consti> 
tution  of  England  is  denominated  a  mixed 

govemmtnt. Government  is  als<f  a  post 

or  office  which  gives  a  person  the  ppwer  or 
right  to  govern  or  rule  over  a  ptat^  a  dty, 
or  province,  dther  supremdy  or  by  depu- 
tation.   Thus,  the  government  of  Ireland 

is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant. Gcvem- 

imar,  the  influence  of  a  word 
to  construction,  as  when  estab- 
lished usage  requires  that  one  word  should 
cause  another  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or 
mood. 

GOUGE,  an  instrument  or  tool,  naed  br 
various  artificers,  being  a  sort  of  ronna 
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hollow  chisel  for  cutting  or  hollowing  out 
either  wood  or  stone. 

GOURD,  or  CAL'ABASH,  b  ebmoing 
plant,  bearing  a  pulpy  edible  Aruit;  allied 
to  the  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  &c.,  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  previous 
to  its  discovery  oy  the  Europeans.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  and  slishtly  viscous ;  the 
flowers  white,  and  somewnat  stellated;  and 
the  fruit  laige,  varying  much  in  shape  in 
different  varieties.  In  Egjrpt  and  Arabia 
the  lower  classes  boil  it  in  vinegar,  or  make 
it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by  filling  the  shell 
with  rice  and  meat. 

GOUT,  or  ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a 
very  painfol  disease,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  joints  and  ligamenU  of  the 
feet.  It  is  often  periodical  or  intermitting. 
It  is  a  disease  which  seldom  attacks  young 
people,  and  is  attended  vrith  the  secretion 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bones,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  is 
deposited  beneath  the  skin,  or  accumulates 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk  stones  and 
various  internal  concretions. 

GRACE,  in  objects  of  taste,  a  certain 
species  of  beauty,  which  appears  to  consist 

in  the  union  of  elegance  and  dignity. ^In 

theoloffy,  the  free  unmerited  love  and  favour 
of  God;  or  the  divine  influence  in  restrain- 
ing from  sin. Daw*  <tf  Grace,  in  com- 

mercial  law,  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  hill  after  it  has  become  due. 

^The  word  grace  is  also  used  in  speaking 

of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your  Grace, 

his  or  her  Grace. Tke  Graeet,  among  the 

heathen  vrorld,  were  female  beauties  deified : 
they  were  three  in  number ;  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyuc,  the  constant  attendants 

of  Venus. In  music,  graeea  are  turns, 

trills,  and  shakes,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishment. 

GRA'CILIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the 
leg,  so  called  from  its  slendemess. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  ascending 
step  by  step,  or  proceeding  in  a  regular  and 
uniform  manner.  It  also  means  a  degree 
in  any  order  or  series.  Thus  we  say,  there 
is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  being ;  or  we 
observe  a  gradation  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety from  a  rude  state  to  aviliied  life. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  is  an  argumentation, 
consisting  <rf  four  or  more  propositions,  so 
disnosed,  as  that  the  atttribute  of  the  first 
is  the  subject  of  the  second;  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  third ; 
and  so  on,  tiU  the  last  attribute  come  to  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  first  pro- 
position.  GradutUtn,  in  chemistry,  a  pro- 
cess hf  which  metaU  are  gradually  raised 
to  a  still  higher  d^pree  of  purity. 

GRA'DIENT.  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is,  "moving  bjr  steps;"  but  it  has 
lately  been  used  tecnmcally  to  denote,  in 
reference  to  railways,  their  deviation  from 
a  level  surface  to  an  inclined  plane. 

GRAirUATE,  one  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  at  an  university,  or  from  some  pro- 


fessional  incorporated  society,  after  a  due 
course  of  study,  and  suitable  examination. 

GRAFTING,  in  horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into 
the  stock  of  another^  so  that  it  mav  receive 
nourishment  ftt>m  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  produces  a  new  tree,  like  the  old 
one  whence  the  graft  was  taken.  The  use 
of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
sorts  of  fruits,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their 
kinds.  All  good  fruits  have  been  obtained 
accidentalljr  from  seeds ;  and  of  the  seeds 
of  these  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  they 
will  produce  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  when  shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees 
as  bear  good  fruit,  no  alteration  need  be 
apprehended.  The  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  grafting  is  differently  ex- 
plained; but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  facility 
virith  which  the  tender  cion  can  assimilate 
the  juices  already  prepared  b^  the  stock, 
than  those  which  it  must  draw  immediately 
from  the  earth,  if  planted. 

GRAIN,  the  generic  name  of  the  seeds 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  |rain  contain  nutritious  particles  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  vary,  both 
in  their  quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  in 
various  grains ;  hut  their  most  valuable 
elements  kk,— gluten,  which  affords  the 
strongest  nourishment  for  the  animal 
body ;  fecMla  or  ttarch,  which,  though  not 
BO  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems  to  render  it 
more  digestible;  and  a  tvoeet  mueitage, 
which  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  but 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders  the  grain 
liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  small 

weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty-tourth 

part  of  a  penny-weight  troy. Grain  also 

denotes  the  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence 
cross  grained,  or  againtt  the  grain,  is,  con- 
trary to  the  fibres  of  wood,  &c. Grains 

(in  the  plural),  the  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after 
distillation. 
GRAINS  OF  PAR'ADISE,  a  narcotic 

Kipper,  brought  from  Guinea,  and,  accord- 
g  to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  much 
used  by  brewers. 

QRAL'LM,  in  ornithology,  the  fourth 
order  of  birds,  with  obtuse  bills  and  lone 
legs,  as  cranes,  snipes,  bustards,  storks,  and 
ostriches. 

GRAL'LIC  (fit)m  gralUt),  in  omitho. 
logy,  an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  fowls 
having  long  legs,  naked  above  the  knees, 
which  fit  them  for  wading  in  water. 

GRAM'INA,  or  GRASSES,  the  most  nu- 
merous funily  of  plants,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  variM  in  species  by  soil  and 
elevation.  An  English  meadow  in  natural 
grass  often  exhibits  a  hundred  several  spe- 
cies. But  the  most  productive  grasses  have 
been  specially  cultivated,  and  we  now  have 
fields  sown  with  rye-grass,  red  clover,  trefoil, 
sanfoin,  lucerne,  &c  &c.,  called  artificial 
grasses.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention, 
that  tlie  grauet  include  wheat,  rye,  barley. 
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oats,  rice,  Indiui  corn,  and  the  ninr-canei 
their  chief  characterietie  being  that  their 
stems  or  culms  are  cylindrical  and  provided 
at  intervals  with  knots,  from  each  of  which 
arises  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  leaf, 
sheathing  the  stem  for  some  distance. 

GRAMINEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  passes, 
havwg  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  stem,  a 
husky  calyx,  termed  glume,  and  a  single 
seed. 

GKAITMAR,  the  art  which  analvies  and 
classes  the  words  in  a  language,  which  de- 
tails  its  peculiarities,  and  furnishes  rules, 
recognized  by  the  best  authorities,  f<Mr  its 
construction.  General  grammar  teaches 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
languages;  and  the  grammar  of  any  parti- 
cular language  teaches  the  principles  pe- 
culiar to  that  language.  Grammar  treats 
of  sentences,  and  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  they  are  compounded,  teitences 
consist  of  words;  words  of  one  or  more 
syllables;  syllablM  of  one  or  more  letters; 
so  that,  in  Uet,  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  sentences,  make  up  the  whole  subject 
of  grammar.— By  means  of  inarticulate 
sounds  beasU  can  express  certain  feelings ; 
but  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation  by  the  power  of  modifying  a  much 
greater  variety  of  sounds,  and  of  fixing  to 
each  modification  a  particular  meanmg. 
The  sounds  thus  modified  are  called  words, 
and  as  words  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which  thejr  are 
significant,  the  use  of  them  must  either 
have  been  the  result  of  human  sagacity,  or 
have  been  suggested  to  the  first  man  by 

the  Author  of  nature. Grammar  is  also 

used  for  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  this 
art,  methodically  digested;  as,  "  Murray's 
English  Grammar,"  "  Moody's  New  Eton 
LaUn  Grammar,"  Ac 

GRAMME,  a  French  measure  of  weight, 
equal  to  33*966  grains  English. 

GRAND  JU'RT,  a  jury  convened  by  the 
Sheriflf  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  validity  of 
indictments.  Offenders  against  whom  true 
bills  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  are  after- 
wards  trie4  before  a  petty  jury. 

GRANDEE',  a  designation  given  to  a 
nobleman  of  Spain  or  PortugaL 

GRAN'ITB,  a  primary  rock,  of  uniform 
structure,  composed  of  particles  of  ouartx, 
mica,  and  felspar,  crystalixed,  and  conering 
without  cement.  It  is  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  earth,  on  which  others  lie,  but  raised 
in  mountains  whose  lofty  peaks  are  formed 
of  it.  The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is 
extremely  diverse^  depending,  in  part,  upon 
the  nature  of  its  stratification,  and  the  de- 

Cof  disintegration  it  has  undergone.  In 
>pe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  is  of  this  rock,  as  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  In  Asia,  ^nite  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Uralian  and  Altaic 
ranges  of  mountains ;  and  it  appears  also 
to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that 
have  been  examined  in  Africa.  The  colour 
of  granite  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  dif- 


ferent eoloors  and  proportioBs  of  the  oon* 
ponent  parts. 

GRAN'ITBL,  in  mineralogy,  •  granitie 
compound  containing  two  constituent  parts, 
as  quarts  and  felspar,  or  quarts  aad  Aorn- 
blende. 

GRANITIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  naaitie 
aggre|^te  of  three  speciiy  of  minenus,  some 
of  which  differ  from  the  q»ecies  which  com- 
pose granite;  as  quarti,  felspar,  and  jade 
or  shorl. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  gift  in  writing  of  auch 
things  as  cannot  conveniently  be  passed  or 
verbally  conveyed. 

GRANULATION,  the  act  of  fbrauBK 
into  sprains.  The  process  by  which  a  metal 
is  reduced  into  grains  is  effected  by  melting 
the  metal,  and  then  pouring  it  in  a  very  thin 
stream  into  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  di- 
vides into  drops,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
a  spherical  shape,  and  are  more  or  leas  per- 
fect, according  to  the  thinness  of  the  stream, 
the  height' from  which  it  fisUs,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metaL  Some  of  the  man 
fusible  metals  may  be  reduced  to  much 
finer  sprains,  by  pouring  it,  in  its  melting 
state,  into  a  wooden  box.  rubbed  over  with 
chalk,  and  shaking  it  violently  before  it  has 

time  to  become  solid. ^In  medicine,  the 

little,  grain 'like,  fieshy  bodies,  which  form 
on  the  Burfrujes  of  ulcers  and  suppurating 
wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  bringing  nearer  together  and 
uniting  their  sides,  are  called  fron»latioiu. 
The  colonr  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep 
florid  red,  and  are  always  prone  to  unite. 
When  livid,  the^  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  a  languid  curculation. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grapes  are  found  by  a  chemical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric 
acid,  citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of 
sugar,  a  portion  of  mucilage,  jelly,  some  al- 
bumen,  and  also,  as  is  said,  Bome  ^uten. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  Germany,  produce  grapes 
which  yield  wines  of  various  qualities  and 
flavours,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed. 
The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  frtvourable 
to  their  proper  ripening,  but  the  grapes  we 
raise  in  not-houses  are  generally  superior 
to  those  which  we  import  ^reen  from  Ma- 
laga and  other  ports  of  Spain.  When  dried 
and  preserved,  they  are  called  raJMae.— — 
Whether  or  not  the  vine  will  ever  be  eulti* 
vated  to  any  advantageous  extent  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  incompetent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Cle> 
ment  Hoare,— whose  skill  and  industry  (as 
we  can  personally  attest)  have  been  for 
many  years  most  snccesniilly  directed  to 
this  end, — to  advise  all  who  may  be  deai> 
rous  of  gleaning  sound  practical  and  scien- 
tific information  on  this  particular  branch 
of  horticulture,  to  consult  the  treatise  he 
has  published  on  its  growth  and  culture. 
He  has  there,  most  unquestionably,  given 
examples  of  native  produce,  which  hold  out 
an  encouraging  prospect  of  our  beooinin|r 
independent  of  "  the  vine-covered  hills,"  u 
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not  of  entering  into  competition  with  our 
continental  neixhboura. — We  obserre  that 
Mr.  II.  has  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
method  of  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
plans,  by  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Winchester; 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city,  he  says, 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Alluding  more  especially  to  the 
southern  coast  of  this  island,  where  alone 
the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  powerfal  to 
ripen  the  fruit,  he  emphatically  observed, 
that  "  every  cottager  should  possess  a  vine, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  produce 
him  sufficient  fruit  to  pay  his  rent.'' 

ORA'PB-SHOT,  in  artiUerv,  a  combi- 
nation of  small  shot  put  into  a  tmck  canvass 
bag,  and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cylinder. 

GRAPH'ITE,  in  mineralogy,  carburet  of 
iron ;  that  substance  used  for  pencils,  which 
is  very  generally  called  black'lead. 

GRAPHOM'ETER,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument, called  also  a  temi-circlet  whose 
use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

GRAP'NEL,  a  small  anchor  fitted  with 
four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASS'HOPPEB,  in  entomology,  a  spe- 
des  of  the  genus  Gryllua,  to  whicli  belong 
the  locust  and  cricket.  The  gprasshopper 
of  our  fields  is  innocent  and  harmless. 

GRATITUDE,  an  agreeable  emotion,  in 
which  good-will  to  a  benefactor  forms  the 
ground-work.  Gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived cannot  be  too  highly  cherished;  foi" 
it  implies  a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and 
a  proper  sense  of  duty. 

GRAVEL,  small  stones  or  pebbles,  in- 
termixed with  sand.  It  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  fra^ents  of  rocks  and  flints, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  by  their 
mutual  attritions  into  rounded  and  other 
forms.  Its  red  colour  is  occasioned  by  the 
oxyde  of  iron,  and,  when  found,  it  affords 
evidence  of  a  sea-beach  harin^;  once  been 
on  the  spot. Gravel,  in  medicine,  a  pain- 
ful disorder,  arising  from  a  gritty  matter 
concreting  into  snuul  stones  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

GRA'VER,  in  the  art  of  engravins,  a  tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades 
are  cut  in  copper,  &c. 

GRAVIM'ETER,  an  instrument  fbr 
measuring  the  specific  navities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION,  in  physiology,  a  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  or  the  tendency  of  one 
body  towards  another,  in  consequence  of 
its  gravity.  Thus,  a  body  elevated  above  the 
earth  tends  to  fall,  that  is,  it  gravitatea  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  the 
planets  are  supposed  to  graritate  towards 
the  sun,  or  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  on  gravitation,  from 
Moseley^  Illustrations  of  Science,  are  so 
descriptive  of  its  universality,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  copying  them : 
"  Graritation  is  fixed  in  matter  eternally 
and  inseparably.  No  lapse  of  time  wears  it 
away,  no  modification  of  circumstances  in 


which  it  can  be  placed — no  appliance  of 
artificial  means — or  power  of  other  natural 
forces  upon  it,  removes  or  can  remove  the 
slightest  conceivable  portion  of  it.  You 
may  crush  the  parts  of  a  body  into  a  pow. 
der,  apply  to  it  the  power  of  heat,  and  melt 
^t  into  a  lifiuid — or  you  may,  by  a  yet  in- 
Henser  application  of  heat,  dilate  it  into  a 
gas ;  you  may  make  of  it  a  chemical  solu- 
tion ;  Dring  it  ag^n  to  its  original  form  of  a 
solid — analyze  it  again  and  asain— com- 
bine and  recombine  it ;  througn  all  these 
changes  you  vnll  not  in  the  sfightest  con- 
ceivable degree  have  affected  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  one  of  its  particles.  Not  only 
is  the  power  of  gravitating  thus  unalterably 
infixea  in  matter,  but  it  is  infixed  in  it  uni- 
versally. There  is  no  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  there  is  matter  and  not 
weight — there  is  no  matter  known  to  exist 
in  our  system  of  the  universe  which  does 
not  ^vitate ;  and  if  we  carry  on  our  in* 
quiries  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system, 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  we  find 
there  the  stars  gravitating  towards  one 
another."  The  vt«  intrtitt,  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
most  bodies  persist  in  tneir  motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they 
are  resisted.  By  this  principle  alone  there 
never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world ;  some  other  principle  was  necessary 
for  putting  bodies  into  motion;  for,  from 
the  various  compositions  of  two  motions, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  alwavs  the 
same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  worlo.  But 
by  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  the  at- 
trition of  their  parts,  and  the  weidcness  of 
elasticity  in  solids,  motion  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  lost  than  ^t,  and  is  always  upon 
the  decay.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it,  by  active 
principles ;  and  such  is  the  cause  of  gra- 
vity, by  which  the  planets  and  comets  keep 
their  motion  in  their  orbs,  and  bodies  ac> 
quire  groat  motion  in  falling,  &e. 

GRAVITY,  Spbcific,  is  the  relative 
gravity  of  any  body  or  substance,  considered 
vrith  regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is 
assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
this  standard,  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain-water,  on  account  of  its 
being  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c.,  than  any 
other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  It  hap- 
pens that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois.  Consequently, 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  grarity  of 
rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this^  the  same  numbers  that  express 
the  specific  grarity  of  bodies,  will  at  the 
same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  in  numerical  com- 
putations. From  the  preceding  definition 
we  readily  draw  the  following  laws  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.  1.  in  bodies 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  specific  gravities 
are  directly  as  the  w^eights,  or  as  their  den- 
sities; 2.  m  bodies  of  the  same  specific 
grarities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  magni- 
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tttdes ;  8.  is  bodiea  of  eqiul  weights,  the 
tpecific  gravities  are  inTersely  as  the  mag. 
niitudes :  4.  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
are  to  each,other  io  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes  and  specific  gravities. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  magni- 
•  tnde,  weisrht,  and  specific  gravity  of  abody, 
'  any  two  oeing  given,  the  third  may  be' 
found ;  and  we  may  thus  find  the  magni* 
tude  of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
rules  of  mensuration ;  or  we  may,  by  know* 
ing  the  specific  gravity  and  magnitude,  find 
the  weiffht  of  bodies  wliich  are  too  ponder* 
ons  to  DC  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
balance  or  steelyard ;  or  lastly,  the  magni- 
tude and  weight  being  given,  we  may  as- 
certain their  specific  gravities.  The  most 
accurate  and  concise  mode  of  i 
the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ 
glass  measure  with  a  very  short,  narrow 
neck,  and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water.  The  vessel  being 
filled  with  any  other  liquid,  the  weight  of 
it  is  observed,  and  thence  its  relative  den- 
sity to  water  may  be  found  by  merely  strik* 
ing  off  three  decimal  places.  At  each  ope- 
ration the  glass  must  be  earefullv  rinsed 
with  pure  water,  and  again  dried,  by  heat- 
ing it,  and  then  sucking  out  the  humified 
air  by  the  help  of  a  sleuder  inserted  tube. 
If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  anv  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a  vesseX  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  horisontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
always  occupying  a  lower  place. 

GRAVITY,  CaiiTaB  or,  in  mechanics, 
is  a  point  within  a  body,  through  which,  if 
a  -plane  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side 
will  equiponderate ;  that  is,  neither  of  them 
can  move  the  other.  Henee,  if  the  descent 
of  the  centre  of  gravi^  be  prevented,  or  if 
the  body  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  |rra- 
vity,  it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equilibrium 
in  anv  position.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
parallelogram  or  cylinder,  or  any  prism 
whatever,  is  in  the  middle  point  of  the  axis, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  or  any 
regular  figure,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
magnitude.  The  common  centre  of  gnravity 
of  two  bodies  is  a  point  so  situated  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies,  that  if  the  point  be  suspended,  the 
two  bodies  virili  equiponderate  and  rest. 
Thus  the  point  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
or  steelyard,  where  the  two  weights  equi- 
ponderate, is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  weights. 

ORAVLINu,  in  iehthvology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  larger  than  a  trout, 
and  of  a  silvery  gray  colour.  It  is  found 
in  clear  rapid  streams  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  much  esteemed  as  t«>od. 

GRATWACKE,  in  geology,  a  remarkable 
kind  of  rOck  or  stone,  composed  of  grains 
or  fragments  of  different  minerals,  chiefly 
of  quarts,  felspar,  siliceous  slate,  and  argil- 
lite.  These  several  ingredients  are  united 
by  an  indurated  argillaceous  substance,  or 
the  interstices  between  the  larger  fragments 
are  filled  by  the  same  materials  which  form 


the  larger  parts  of  the  rock,  bat  in  grains 
ao  comminuted  as  to  resemble  a  hoinoge* 
neons  cement.  It  is  <rf  various  eolonrt, 
generally  inelining  to  aome  shade  of  gray 
or  brown. 

iiBEBB,  in  ornithology,  a  ttjmi  of  the 
genus  Cofymbtu  aad  Jn9*re9,  of  several  spe- 

GREBK  CHURCH,  that  portion  of 
Christians  who  oonform,  in  their  creed, 
usi^res,  and  church  government,  to  the 
views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the 
former  Greek  emigre,  and  perfected,  sinee 
the  fifth  century,  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  Like  the  Roman  Catholie,  this 
church  recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine, 
the  bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it 
comprehends  not  onl v  t  hose  doctrines  which 
were  orally  delivered  by  the  apostles,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  the 
only  church  which  holds  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus 
differing  from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriring  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like 
the  Catholie  church,  it  has  seven  sacra- 
ments—baptism, chrism,  the  eucbarist  pre- 
ceded by  confession,  penance,  ordination, 
marriage,  and  supreme  unction;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  holding  that  ftiU  purification 
mm  original  sin  in  baptism  requires  an 
immersion  three  times  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  whether  infants  or  adults  are  to  be 
baptised,  and  in  joining  chrism  (confirma- 
tion) with  it  as  the  completion  of  baptism. 
It  r^ects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  predestination,  works  of 
supererogation,  indulgences,  and  dispen- 
sations ;  and  it  recognizes  neither  the  pope 
nor  any  one  else  as  the  visible  ricar  of  Cnnst 
on  earth.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
in  their  fasts,  relics,  &c  they  are  as  zealous 
as  the  Romanists ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  senrices  of  the  Greek  church  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  outward  forms. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Russia ;  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  which  consists 
in  a  holv  synod^  four  metropolitans,  eleven 
arch-bishops,  mneteen  bishops,  12,500  pa- 
rish churches,  and  425  convents,  fifty-eight 
of  which  are  connected  with  monastic 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  derj 
~^urkish  < 
iS  possil 

under  such  circumstance^  faithf^  to  the 
original  constitution.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  exercises  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  Turkish  empire ;  but  they  labour 
under  many  disabilities,  among  wnich  is  a 
heavjr  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  "ex- 
emption from  befaeadiug.** 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  compo- 
sition invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
ages,  during  their  wars  with  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  It  consists  of  naptha,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  gum,  &c. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  language  af 
the  primitive  inhabitanu  of  Greece,  the 
Felasgi,  was  already  extinct  in  the  time  of 
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Herodotu,  who  BiserU  that  it  was  different 
from  the  HeUenie,  and  adds*  that  it  it  pro- 
bable the  HeUenes  have  retained  their  ori- 
nnal  language.  From  the  great  nmnber  of 
UeUenic  tribe*  of  the  same  race,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  different 
dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
more  neoesiary  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  since  the  writers 
of  this  nation  have  transmitted  the  peca- 
liarities  of  the  different  dialects  in  the  use 
of  sini^  letters,  words,  terminations,  and 
expressions,  and  that  not  merel^r  to  cha- 
racterise more  particularly  an  udividual 
represented  as  speaking,  out  even  when 
they  speak  in  their  own  person.  It  is  cus- 
tomaxT  to  distinguish  three  leading  dialects, 
acconling  to  the  three  leading  branches  of 
the  Gredcs,  the  iBolic,  the  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic,  to  a'hich  was  afterwards  added  the 
mixed  Attic  dialect.  At  what  time  this 
language  Arst  began  to  be  expressed  in 
writma^  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt. 
Acoor«Ung  to  the  general  opinion,  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced  the  alphabet 
into  Greece.  His  alphabet  consisted  of 
but  sixteen  letters;  four  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Palamedes  in  the  Trotjan 
war,  and  four  more  by  Simonides  of  Ceos. 
As  the  lonians  first  adopted  these  letters, 
and  the  Athenians  received  them  from 
them,  the  alphabet  with  twenty-fbur  letters 
is  called  the  lonie.  llkose  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  subject,  believe  that 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece  about  b60  years  before  Christ,  and 
about  as  long  after  Homer.  In  Homer's 
time,  all  knowledge,  religion,  and  laws  were 
preserved  by  memory  lUone,  and  for  that 
reason  were  put  in  verse,  till  prose  vras  in- 
troduced with  the  art  of  writing.  The  Greek 
language,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as 
Homer,  Heaiod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.  has  a  great  variety  of 
terms  and  expressions,  suitable  to  the 
genius  and  occasions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
peojple,  who  had  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences. 
In  It,  proper  names  are  significative;  which 
is  the  reason  that  the  modem  lai^^agea 
borrow  so  manjr  terms  from  it.  When  any 
new  invention,  instrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  had 
to  the  Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility 
wherewith  words  are  there  compounded, 
affording  such  as  will  be  expressive  of  its 
nse :  such  are  barometer,  hygrometer,  mi- 
croscope, telescope,  thermometer,  &c.  But 
c^  all  sciences  medicine  most  abounds  with 
such  terms ;  as,  diaphoretic,  diagnosis,  diar- 
rhcea,  hemorrhage,  hydrophobia,  pthisis, 

atrophv,  &Cw Modem  Greek,  or  Romaie. 

The  Greek  language  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  puritv  tonger  than  any  other 
known  to  us ;  and  even  long  after  its  purity 
vras  lost,  the  echo  of  this  beautiful  tongue 
served  to  keep  alive  aomething  of  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this 
nugestic  and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  faiL 
when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  bv  the  fall 
of  Conatantinople  (a j>.  1643.)  All  the  cul- 
tivated claases  who  still  retained  the  pure 


Greek,  the  language  of  the  Byzantine 
princes,  either  perished  in  the  conflict,  or 
took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  favour  of  their 
rude  conquerors  by  adopting  their  dialect. 
In  the  lower  classes  only  did  the  common 
Greek  survive  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
polished  classes.  But  the  Greek  spirit,  not 
yet  extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the 
nation  had  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
increasing  vigour,  and  even  the  love  of  song 
kept  alive  some  sparks  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. From  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  external  circumstances  have 
greatly  favomred  the  progress  of  education 
m  Greece;  schools  have  been  established; 
and  the  language  itself,  which  in  iu  de- 
gradation was  not  destitute  of  melody  and 
flexibility,  gained  energy  and  rivacityfrom 
the  efforts  of  several  patriotic  individuals, 
who  endeavoured  to  hrins  it  nearer  the 
ancient  classic  dialect.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  En^nd,  during  the  adminis- 
tration c^  Mr.  Canning,  much  was  done 
towards  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  spirit  was 
gradually  developed.  An  Ionic  Greek  uni- 
versity was  opened  at  Corfh  in  1824.  It 
consists  of  four  faculties,  for  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  Its  chuicellor 
was  lord  Guildford.  Publications  of  all 
kinds  have  appeared;  and  effectual  means 
have  been  taken  by  sch<dars  of  first-rate 
abilities,  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  modem 
Greek  language  flrom  the  classic  treasures 
of  their  accomplished  ancestors. 

GREEN'.CLOTH,  in  British  polity,  a 
board  or  court  of  justice  held  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  British  monarch's  house- 
h(3d,  and  composed  of  the  lord-stevrard 
and  inferior  officers.  To  this  court  is  com- 
mitted the  char^  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  household  in  matters  of  justice  and 
government,  vrith  power  to  correct  all  of- 
fenders, and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Without  a  war- 
rant first  obtained  from  this  court,  no  ser- 
vant of  the  household  can  be  arrested  for 
debt.— It  takes  its  name  firom  a  (^reen-cloth 
spread  over  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

GREEN'-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  Fringillu,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
of  a  gnreenish  hue,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
variegated  vrith  yellow. 

GREBN'-HOUSB,  or  Conservatory,  a 
glased  building,  erected  fbr  sheltering  and 
preserring  the  tender  exotic  plants,  which 
will  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  season. 

G^EN'STONB,  in  geology,  a  rock  of 
the  trap  formation,  consisting  of  bom- 
blend  and  felspar  in  the  sUte  of  grains  or 
small  crystals. 

GREGA'RIOUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  such  animals  as  herd  together 
in  flocks. 

GREGOIUAN.  The  Gregorian  fear,  in 
chronology,  is  a  correction  of  the  Julian 
year.  In  the  latter,  every  secular  or  hun- 
dredth year  is  bissextile:  in  the  former 
every  one  in  four.  This  refonnation,  which 
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was  made  by  pope  Gregorr  XIII.  a.d.  1582, 
is  a)80  called  the  New$tyU. 

GRENA'DE,  a  hollow  sheU  or  globe  of 
iron,  dlled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
out  of  a  howitzer.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
hand-ffrenade:  These  were  ori^nally  used 
by  soldiers,  who,  from  long  serVice  and  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  were  selected  for  the 
service;  and  hence  the  name  o( grenadien, 
who  now  form  the  first  company  of  a  bat- 


OBEN'ATITE,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  red- 
dish brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
matic garnet.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica 
slate,  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by  the 
blow-pipe. 

GRIF'FIN,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  represented  with  fonr  legs,  wings, 
and  a  beak ;  the  upper  part  representing  an 
ei^Ie,  and  the  lower  part  a  lion.  By  this 
form  the  ancients  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  strength  and  swiftness  united,  with  an 
extraordinary  vigilance  in  gpiarding  what- 
ever was  intrusted  to  its  care.  This  hybrid 
animal  was  supposed  to  watch  over  mines 
of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sun. 

GBISETTE  (French),  originally  meant 
a  dress  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  lower  classes;  hence  it  is 
used  for  the  females  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  theatres,  gritette  signifies 
an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class  of 
toubrettet. 

GROAT,  a  nlver  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  before  whose  time  the 
English  had  no  silver  coin  larg^  than  a 
penny.  It  has  since  been  used  as  a  money 
of  account  equal  to  fourpence. 

GROSS,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 

twelve  dosen. Grou-wtigkt,  the  weight 

of  merchandise  or  goods,  with  the  drons, 
bag,  cask,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret.  This  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  of  real  weight  is  denominated 
meat  or  net  weight^—^^dwuiwoii  in  grou, 
in  law,  an  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the 
person  of  its  owner. 

GROSS'BEAK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Loxia.  It  is  of  a  fierv  red  co- 
lour, except  round  the  hill  ana  on  the 
throat,  which  is  black.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  North  America,  and  is  called  the 
Virginia  nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 

GROSS'ULAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  scarce 
kind  of  garnet,  so  named  from  its  green  co- 
lour. 

GROTES'QUE,  a  word,  as  applied  to 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  which  denotes  ir- 
regnilanty  of  form  and  proportions.  In  its 
more  common  acceptation,  it  means  ludi- 
crous, whimsical,  extravagant. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  surface  on 
which  figures  or  other  objects  are  repre- 
sentA.  In  etching,  a  gumous  composition 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
etched,  to  prevent  the  nitric  add  from  eat- 


ing, except  in  such  places  where  this 
ground  is  opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

In  manufactures,  the  principal  colour, 

to  which  others  are  considerea  as  orna- 
mental.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a 

composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  con- 
tinually repeated  to  a  continually  varying 

melody. To  gat*  ground,  to  obtain  an 

advantage;  to  prevail. Ground^ngling. 

fishing  without  a  float,  with  a  piece  of  lead 
fixed  a  fow  inches  from  the  hook.— — 
Ground-a»h,  a  young  shoot  ttom  the  stomp 
of  an  mh-'—Ground'bait,  bait  for  fish 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Ground'Jloor,  the  lower  floor,  or  that 

which  is  on  the  basement.— —Gn»«iul-tr|r, 
in  botony,  a  well  known  plant,  th«  Gle- 
ehoma  hederaetoj— Ground-plat**,  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  ontermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  firamed  into 
one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons.— 
Ground-plot,  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. Ground-rent,  rent  paid  for 

the  pnvilege  of  building  on  another  man's 
ground,  and  generally  held  on  a  long  lease. 

Ground- tackle,  in  ships,  the  ropes,  ftc 

belonging  to  anchors. 

GROUND'SEL,  in  botany,  a  plant  c^ 
the  venus  Seneekio,  oi  several  species. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an 
assemblage  of  figures  or  other  objects.—— 
Grouping  is  the  art  of  so  combining  and  ba- 
lancing the  parts  as  to  produce  an  harmo- 
nious eflfect. 

GROUSE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 

Bnus  Tetr€Ut,  of  which  there  are  several 
nds,  as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptar- 
migan, white  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  &c. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  genus  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a  red  colour,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  Thev  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  nntameable ;  dwelling  in  forests  and 
barren  countries,  for  from  man  and  culti- 
vation. 

GROVE,  a  small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

GRUB,  the  worm  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  oecomes 
a  winged  insect. 

GRUINAXES,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nnus's  natural  orders  of  plants,  containing 
the  geraniums,  flax,  lignum  vitse,  ftc 

GRYL'LUS,  in  entomology,  the  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locust  kind,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  grasshoppers,  make  only  one 
genus  of  insects,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  these :  the  antenns  setaceous ; 
the  exterior  wings  membranaceous  and 
narrow ;  the  thorax  compressed  and  angu- 
lated ;  and  the  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

GRTPH'ITE,  or  Cbowstorb,  an  oblong 
fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the  head,  which  is 
very  hooked,  and  wider  towards  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb. 

GUAIAC,  or  GUAIA'CUM,  a  resinous 
substance  procured  tnyca.  a  tree  (the  Guai- 
cKsi  officinale)  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 

GUA'NA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  lizard* 
found  in  South  America. 
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GUAN'ACO,  in  toolo^,  the  lama,  or 
eamel  of  South  America,  in  a  wild  state. 

GUAN'O,  a  flubsUnce  of  a  dark  yellow 
coloor,  and  of  a  strong  ambrosial  smell.  It 
is  found  in  lai^  quantities  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
excrements  of  innumerable  flocks  of  birds. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  manure,  that  it 
forms  an  extensive  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade. 

GUA'RA,  in  omitholoCT,  the  Tantalut 
ruber,  a  Brazilian  bird,  wluch  when  first 
batched  is  black,  afterwards  changes  to 
gray,  and  then  to  a  bright  red  colour. 

GUAR'ANTOB,  one  who  engages  to  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  another  are  per« 
formed ;  also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUARTANTY,  or  cfUARANTEE',  an 
undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or 
the  engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall 
be  performed. 

GUAKD,  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or 
surprise.    Also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this 

duty. Guard,  in  fencing,  a  posture  or 

action  proper  to  defend  the  body. Van- 
guard, m  military  affairs,  a  body  of  troops, 
either  horse  or  foot,  that  march  before  an 
army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise  or  give 

notice  of  danger. Rear-guard,  a  body  of 

troops  that  march  in  the  rear,  for  a  like 

purpose. L\fe-guard»,  a  body  of  select 

troops,  whose  especial  duty  is  to  defend  the 
person  of  a  prince  or  chief  officer. 

GUARD'ANT,  in  heraldry,  having  the 
Uea  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  will,  or  otherwise,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a  minor,  to  whom 
the  gnarclian  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  ag^,  under  responsibility  to  the 
Lord  Chancdlor  for  the  just  performance 
of  the  trust. 

GUARDS,  in  a  particular  sense,  the 
troops  that  are  designed  to  g^uard  the  royal 
person  and  palace ;  and  which  consist  both 
of  horse  and  foot.  In  Britain,  the  house- 
hold troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.—— 
Yeomen  of  tlu  Guards,  a  band  of  body- 
guards instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1545.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  time  of  their  founder.  One  hundred 
are  by  rotation  on  duty,  and  there  are 
seventy  more,  out  of  whom  the  place  of  any 
of  the  hundred  who  die  is  supplied.—^ 
National  guards,  a  military  body  which  has 
a^cquired  historical  importance  in  the  poli- 
tics of  France,  originated  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  underwent  many  changes  both 
during  Napoleon's  sway  and  under  the  re- 
storedBourbons.  It  was  abolished  in  April, 
1827,  for  having  demanded  the  removal  of 
Villele's  ministry ;  but  was  reriredat  Paris 
during  the  popular  commotion  in  July, 
1830,  which  end!ed  in  seating  Louis  Philippe 

on  the  throne. Guard-ship,  a  vessel  of 

war  appointed  to  superintend  the  marine 


affairs  of  a  harbour  or  river,  to  see  that  the 
ships  not  in  commission  have  their  proper 
watch-word  kept  duly,  by  sending  her 
guard-boats  round  them  every  night ;  and 
to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in 
time  of  war. 

GUA'VA,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  fVuit,  of  the  genus  Psidium.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  pyriferum  or  white 

?iiava,  and  the  pom\ferum  or  red  guava. 
he  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval- shaped, 
like  the  pomegranate,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology,  a  small 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 

GUE'BRES,  a  Persian  sect,  who  still 
worship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of 
the  Deity. 

GUBLF8,  or  GUELPII8,  the  name  of  a 
family,  composing'  a  faction  formerly  in 
Italy,  whose  contests  with  a  rival  faction, 
called  the  Ghibelines,  was  the  cause  of 

much  misery  and  bloodshed. The  wars 

of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  became  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power.  The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  German  emperors  to  acknow- 
ledge their  supremacy,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy,  struggling  for  independence,  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
same  emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs.    Those  who  favoured  the  emperors 

were  called  Ghibelines. A  branch  of  the 

Guelf  family  w,as  in  the  11th  century  trans- 
planted from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it 
Decame  the  ruling  race  of  several  countries ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  ancient  nadie  has 
lately  been  rerived  by  the  institution  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelfic  order. 

GUILD,  a  company,  fraternity,  or  corpo- 
ration, associated  for  some  commercial  pur- 
pose :  of  which  every  member  was  to  pay 
something  toward  the  common  charge. 
The  ancient  guilds  were  licensed  by  the 
kin^,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders  of 
their  own. 

GUILiyHALL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  holding  courts,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lord-mayor  and  commonalty, 
in  order  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 

the  welfare  and  regulation  of  the  city. 

Guild-rents,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
any  guild  or  fraternity  :  or  those  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  religious  bouses,  and 
came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries. 

GUIL'LOTINE,  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  for  beheading  persons  at  one 
stroke;  adopted  in  France  auring  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  as  affording  the 
least  barbarous  means  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  The  invention  of  this  decapita- 
ting machine  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Guillotin,  a  French  physician. 
It  was  merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopt- 
ed  by  the  convention,  as  being  less  igno- 
minious for  the  family  of  the  person  exe- 
cuted: and  the  first  criminal  suffiered  by  it, 
at  the  Place  de  Grive,  April  25th.  1792.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  mannatQ,  was 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth:  the  maiden,  formerly  used  in 
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Sootbmd,  was  alto  convtracted  on  the  Bame 
priaciple. 

GUINEA,  an  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reign  of  Chanes  II.,  and  till 
lately  current  for  21«.  It  was  so  called  be. 
cause  it  was  made  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  in  ornithology,  the 
Numida  meUagrit,  an  African  fowl  domeS' 
ticated  in  Europe,  which  makes  a  harsh 
unpleasant  cry.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  gray, 
beautifully  Tariegated   with   small   white 

GUIN'EA-PIO,  in  Bo<dogy,  a  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Cavia,  a  native  of  South  Ame* 
rica,  but  now  d<nnesticated  in  Europe.  It 
is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  light 
brown  spots. 

GUITAR',  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  former 
country,  where  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
labonnn|;  class,  who  do  not  solace  them- 
selves with  its  practice. 

GU'LAUND,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Iceland.  In  sixe  it  is  be- 
tween a  i^oose  and  a  duck,  the  breast  and 
belly  whitei,  and  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
green. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colour. 

GULF,  in  geography,  a  broad  capadons 
bay,  which,  when  vary  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a  sea :  as  toe  gulf  of  Venice,  also 
cidled  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  pu^  and  a  6ay 
diifer  only  in  extent;  we  apply  bay  to  a 
large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  but  gu^f  is 

api^ed  only  to  a  large  extent  of  water. 

It  also  means,  a  deep  cavity  in  the  earth, 
and  a  whiripooL 

GULL,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Lanu, 
and  order  of  Jiuere:  There  are  several 
apecies. 

GUM,  a  concrete  yegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous 
or  tenacious  when  dissolved  or  moistened 
with  water ;  totally  dissoluble  into  a  lic|uid 
by  water ;  not  dissolving  in  vinous  spirits 
or  oils ;  burning  to  a  black  coal,  vrithout 
melting  or  catching  flame;  and  suffering 
no  dissipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  watei*. 
The  pure  gums  are  such  as  gum-arabic, 
tragaeanth,  Senegal,  and  the  gum  of  cherry 
andplum-trees. 

GUM-AR'ABIO,  a  gum  which  flows 
from  the  acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c  It 
is  very  useful  both  in  medicine  and  the  art*. 

GUM'-LAC,  the  produce  of  an  insect 
which  deposiu  its  egi^  on  the  branches  of 
a  tree  called  bikar,  m  Assam,  a  country 
bordering  on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

GUM'-BESIN,  a  mixed  juice  of  planu, 
e(msisting  of  resin  and  an  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  taken  for  a  gummy 
rabstance.  The  most  important  species 
are  olibanum,  j^banum,  scammony,  gam- 
boge, euphorbinm,  asafcetida,  aloes,  myrrji, 
•ad  gum-ammoniac  Almost  all  the  gum- 
resins  are  medicinal  substances,  and  Uttle 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 


GUMTEAG'ACANTH,  the  gum  of  a 
thorny  shrub  of  that  name  in  Crete,  Asia, 
and  Greece;  It  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  by  shoemakers. 

GUN,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
which  forcibly  discharges  a  ball,  shot,  or 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The 
larser  species  of  guns  are  called  cannon ; 
and  the  smaller  kinds  are  called  muskets, 
carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c.  The  gun  was 
invented  in  the  13th  century.  Guns  were 
originally  made  of  iron  bars,  soldered  toge- 
ther, and  strengthened  with  iron  hoops; 
an  example  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

GUN-COTTON,  a  highly  inflammable 
and  explosive  substance,  discovered  by 
ScbOnbein,  obtained  by  steeping  clean ' 
cotton  wool  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mixture- 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
in  equal  proportions.  It  is  then  thoroughly 
washed,  and  cautiously  dried  at  atempe-' 
rature  of  2120.  The  original  appearance  of 
the  cotton  is  little  changed.  But  it  has  now 
become  explosively  inflammable ;  and,  when 
kindled  by  a  spark,  it  very  suddenly  flashes 
off  with  greater  rapidity  and  energy  than 
gunpowder,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute ;  but  the  sad  accidents  which 
have  occurred  in  the  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture it  upon  a  large  scale,  have  hitherto 
prevented  its  employment.  Wheo  used  in 
a  gun,  it  is  much  more  energetic,  weight  for 
weight,  than  gunpowder ;  but,  like  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  it  is  apt,  from  the  extreme 
suddenness  of  its  explosion,  to  burst  the 
gun.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for  blasting 
rocks.  Gun-cotton  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
furnishes  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  has  been 
used  as  an  adhesive  application  in  surgery, 
and  even  as  a  substitute  for  common  stick- 
ing plaister  or  goldbeaters'  skin.  This  so- 
lution has  been  called  Collodion,  yrhen 
spread  upon  a  surface,  the  ether  evaporates 
and  leaves  the  gun-cotton  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  film,  still  very  inflammable  and 
explosive,  and,  like  the  gun-cotton  itselt; 
becoming  highly  electric  on  friction. 

GUNNERY,  the  science  of  using  artil- 
lery against  an  enemy  judiciously,  and  to 
the  greatest  effect.  Besides  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  management  of  ord- 
nance of  all  kinds,  the  range  and  force  of 
every  kind,  the  charge  and  direction  neces- 
sary for  different  distances,  their  materials, 
the  fabrication  and  effect  of  gpinpowder, 
&c.;  the  artillerist  must  be  practically 
skilled  in  throwing  up  batteries  and  other 
field-works;  he  must  undersUnd  mathe- 
matics (particularly  the  doctrine  of  curves, 
to  calculate  the  path  of  the  balU),  and  me- 
chanics. 

GUNTOWDEB,  a  composition  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  usually  granulated.  It 
i%  in  the  highest  degree  combustible,  and, 
by  means  of  its  elastic  force,  explodes  with 
great  intensity. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  in  mensuration, 
the  chain  commonly  used  in  measuring  or 
surveying  land,  so  called  from  Mr.  Gunter, 
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(he  inveBtor.  The  chain  U  86  feet  in 
length,  and  it  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 
ineuet  each,  conseqaently  an  acre  of  land 

is  equal  to  10  t^nare  chains. Ounter^t 

Liit0,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  graduated 

npon  scaks,  sectors,  Ac. GMnt*t'$  Qua- 

draut,  the  simplest  form  of  a  quadrant,  pro- 
vided with  two  sight- holes,  and  a  string  and 
bob  of  lead ;  by  which  vertical  angles  may, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  be  determined.  The 
ftiee  of  the  quadrant  is  also  provided  with 
scales  and  tables,  useful  in  surveying,  Ac. 

OUN'WALE,  the  uppermost  wala  of  a 
ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches 
on  either  side  from  the  quarter  deck  to 
the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost  bend 
which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull. 

GUR'NABD,  in  ichtbyology.  a  fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  genns  Trigla.  The 
head  is  loricated  with  rough  lines,  or  bony 

{lates,and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  mem* 
ranrs  of  the  gills. 

GUSTO,  that  which  excites  pleasant 
sensations  in  the  palate.  Figuratively  this 
word  is  used  for  intellectual  taste. 

GUT,  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal. 
It  extends,  with  many  circumvolutions, 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  vent ;  is  composed 
of  three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  membrane  called  the  meseutery.  The 
thin  and  small  parts  are  called,  by  anato- 
mists, the  duodenum,  the  Uiuu,  and  the 
itjunum;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are 
called  the  eittum,  the  flan,  and  the  rtctum. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
unabsorbed  parts  of  food  are  conveyed  flrom 
the  stomach  and  discharged. 

OU'lTA  PEBCHA,  a  substance  con- 
tained in  the  sap  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotaeem,  abounding  in  the 
island  ti  Singapore  and  in  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula, especially  Borneo.  The  •^tta 
pereha  appears  to  separate  from  the  juice 
or  sap  of  the  tree  in  the  same  way  as  India 
rubber;  and  its  general  properties  in  regard 
to  aolvenu  and  to  the  producU  of  destruc- 
tive distillation,  resemble  those  of  catmt- 
cboac.  The  first  sample  of  gutta  pereha 
to  England  was  in  1848.    Since  that  period 


onlv  ten  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  now 
"inil   ■ 

•ctured  by  Europe) 
credible  variety  of  usefularticles.    In  fact. 


the  gum  of  this  obscure  plant  manu< 
factured  by  European  ingenuity  into  an  in- 


it  takes  upon  itself  all  shapes,  in  obedience 
to  the  skill  of  man ;  and  its  adaptability 
to  all  climates,  its  impenetrable  and  endur- 
ing qualities,  will  cause  it  to  be  employed 
in  almost  every  department  of  arts  and  ma- 
uufaciures. 

GUrTA  SBBE'NA,  a  disease  in  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  which  deprives  the  patient 
of  his  sight.  Its  cause  is  ascribed  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may 
proceed  from  a  palsy  in  the  nerve,  fh>m  a 
suppression  of  usual  hemorrhages,  from 
ulcers  healed  too  soon,  or  from  an  epilepsy. 
Qutta  terena  differs  from  aMa«ro«M  in  this, 
that  amauro$i»  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  affections  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the 
eye,  while  gutta  tertna  is  applied  to  the 
complete  s'ate  of  blindness,  which  arises 
from  the  affection  of  the  nerve. 


GUT,  in  marine  language, is  a  large  slack 
rope,  extending  from  the  head  of  tlra  main* 
mast  to  that  or  the  fore-mast,  to  sustain  a 
tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  Also,  • 
rope  used  to  keep  a  heavy  body  stcftdy  while 
hoisting  or  lowering. 

GYHNA'SIUM.  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  name  given  hv  the  Spartans  to  tM 
public  building  where  the  yooBg  men, 
naked,  exercised  themselves  in  waping, 
running,  throwing  the  discus  and  spear, 
wrestliu^,  Ac.  They  were  afterwards  verr 
common  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  imitated, 
very  much  augmented  and  improved,  at 
Bome.  The^  were  not  single  edifices,  but 
a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  so  capa- 
cious as  to  hold  many  thousands  of  peopla 
at  once,  and  having  room  enough  for  philo- 
sophers, rhetoridans,  and  the  professors  of 
all  other  sciences,  to  read  their  lectures ; 
and  wrestlers,  dancers,  Ac.  to  exercise  at 
the  same  time  without  the  least  disturb- 
ance or  interruption.  The  most  renowned 
gymnasia  at  Athens  were  the  Lyceum, 
Academia,  and  Cynosarges. 

GYMNASTICS,  the  art  c^  performisg 
the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  wrestlings 
running,  fencing,  dancini;,  Ac.  Modem 
gymnastics  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
servation and  promotion  of  health. 

OYMNOS'OPfllSTS,  a  sect  of  IndU* 
philosophers,  who  went  barefooted  and 
scarcely  elsd,  living  in  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  and  subsisting  on  the  produe 
tions  of  the  earth.  They  never  drank  wine, 
and  maintained  a  life  of  celibacy.  They 
believed  in  the  transmiRration  of  the  soul. 

GYMNOSPEIUd'OUS,in  botanjr.  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule or  other  vrssel. 

GYM'NOTUS.    [See  Blbctbicai.  Bbl.] 

GYNA'CRUM,  among  the  ancients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a  separate  room 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
employed  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  needle- work. 

GYNiECON'OMI,  certain  magistrates 
amongst  the  Athenians,  who  had  as  eya 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  pun- 
ished such  as  forsook  the  line  of  propriety 
and  modesty.  A  list  of  such  as  had  been 
fined  was  put  up  by  them  upon  a  palm>trce 
in  the  Ceramieua.  The  gyumeonomi  were 
ten  in  number,  and  differed  from  the  gw»»' 
eoeo9mi  ;  for  the  former  were  inspectors  of 
manners,  the  latter  of  dress. 

GTNAN'DBIA,  the  20th  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsan  system  of  plants,  containing  nine 
orders;  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria. 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Octandria,  Decan- 
dria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  growing  on  the  ptstils. 

GYPSOPH'ILA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  10  Dteandria,  order  3  Digpnia. 

GYFSUM,  or  PbASTca  of  Fabis,  sul- 

{thate  of  lime :  a  mineral  not  unfrequently 
bund  in  crystals,  often  in  amorphous  mas- 
ses. There  are  several  varieties;  as,  the 
foliated,  compact,  earthy,  granular,  snowjr, 
and  branchy.  The  prevailing  colour  u 
white,  with  various  shades  of  gray,  blue, 
red  and  jtllow.    When  properly  caldnctl 
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and  pulverized,  gypsum  is  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  poured 
into  moulds  by  the  manufacturers  of  stucco 
ornaments  and  statues,  when  they  are  dried 
in  proper  stoves.  During  the  consolidation 
of  the  plaster,  it  expands  into  the  finest 
lines  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  g^ve  a  sharp  and 
faithful  impression.  The  virtues  of  gypsum 
in  fertilixinc  land  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled ;  hut,  from  repeated  experiments,  and 
comparative  fidlures,  it  does  not  appear  to 
deserve  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 

GYR'FALCON,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Faleo  or  hawk. 

GYRI'NUS,  the  water-flea,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  eoUoptera.  They  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  waters,  on  which 
they  run  with  incredible  velocity ;  and  when 
attempted  to  be  taken»  they  plunge  to  the 


bottom,  drawing  after  them  a  babble  very 
similar  to  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  The 
Gyrtnua  natator  is  the  only  European  spe- 
cies: this  has  a  surface  so  bright  as  to 
shine  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun.  The  larva 
is  of  a  very  singular  shape,  having  a  length- 
ened  body  furnished  with  manv  lateral  ap- 
pendages down  the  body ;  and  is  a  highly 
curious  object  for  the  microscope,  when 
its  change  arrives  it  forms  for  itself  a  small 
oval  cell  or  case  on  a  leaf  of  some  water 
plant,  and  after  casting  its  skin  it  becomes 
a  chrysalis :  these  insects,  like  other  bee- 
tles, fly  only  by  night. 

GTB'OMANCT,  a  kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  walking  round  in  a  circle  or 
ring. 

GYVES,  the  iiam< 
shackles  for  the  legs. 


:  given  to  fetters  or 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
vowel,  nor  an  articulation;  but  the  mark  of 
a  strong^er  breathing  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
Eronounced  with  a  strong  expiration  of  the 
reath  between  the  lips,  closing,  as  it  were, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  H  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in 
honour,  hone$t;  also  when  united  with  ff, 
as  in  right,  fight,  brought.  In  vhieh,  what, 
and  some  other  words  where  it  follows  w,  it 
is  sounded  before  it,  hvrich,  hteat,  &c.  H, 
jy^ ,-r,  -., ,  -=__=--:.  ^. 
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tice,  and  prosecutors  compelled  to  bring 
the  prosecuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  pro- 
longing his  imprisonment.  Thus  it  not 
only  protects  the  citisen  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment at  the  suggestion  of  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
of  individuals.  The  right  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  suspended^  it  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  as  the  Bomans  were  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emergencies, 
when  the  public  was  in  danger.    In  peace- 


able times  a  considerable  degree  c^  liberty 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
in  troublesome  ones  the  executive  power 
should  have  every  possible  strength;  and,  in 
conformity  with  these  experimental  truths, 
the  British  parliament  may,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  by  temporary  suspension  of  every 
opposing  statute,  confide  even  absolute 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
without  permanently  giving  up  one  iota  of 
freedom. 

HAB'ERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  formerly 
worn- to  defend  the  neck  and  breast.  It  was 
formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and  de- 
scended from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
body.  • 

HABENDUM,  in  law,  a  word  of  form  in 
a  deed  or  conveyance,  which  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  vis.  the  premiaet  and  the  ha- 
bendum  (to  have  and  to  hold). 

UAB'IT,  in  philosophy,  an  aptitude  or 
disposition  either  of  mmd  or  body,  acquired 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act : 
thus  virtue  is  called  a  habit  of  the  mind ; 
strength,  a  habit  of  the  body.  All  natural 
habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  no 
other  than  the  body  and  mind  themselves 
considered  as  either  acting  or  suffering;  or 
they  are  modes  of  the  body  or  mind  wherein 
either  perseveres  till  effaced  by  some  con- 
trary mode. Habit,  in  medicine,  denotes 

the  settled  constitution  of  the  body;  or  a 
particular  state  formed  by  nature  or  in- 
duced by  extraneous  circumstances. 

HADE,  in  mining,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  inclination,  or  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical, of  any  mineral  vein.  Alao  the  steep 
descent  of  a  shaft. 

HAD'DOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  northern  coast.  It  has  a  long 
body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue. 

HAD'LEY'S  QUADRANT,  a  quadrant 
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that  is  partieolarly  used  for  taking  altitndea 
at  sea. 

HiEMATITES,  or  Blood -SToifB,  in  na- 
tural historjr,  an  extremely  rich  and  fine 
iron  ore.  It  is  verv  ponderous,  and  is  cither 
of  a  pale  red,  a  deeper  red,  or  a  blnish  co- 
lour; usually  of  a  very  glossy  surface;  and 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  and  regularly  striated 
texture :  the  strias  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses  natu- 
rally breaking  into  firagments  of  a  broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  something 
pyramidal. 

HiBHATOCBLB,  in  medicine,  a  hernia 
firom  extravasation  of  blood. 

HiEM'ORBHAGE,  a  flux  of  blood  {torn. 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  principal  causes  of  hemor- 
rhages are  plethora,  violent  commotions  of 
the  oody,  hot  foods  and  liquors,  heat  of  the 
season,  and  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  body 
after  violent  heat  and  passion. 

HiBM'ORRHOIDS,  in  medicine,  »  dis. 
charge  of  blood  from  the  hsmorrhoidal 
veins;  the  piles. 

HAGIOO'BAPHT,  sacred  writings.  The 
Jews  divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
three  parts ;  the  Law,  which  is  contained  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Prophets,  or  Nevim;  and  the  Cetuvim, 
or  tmtinff$,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter 
class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hagiograpka, 
comprehending  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Eara,  Neheraia,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Lamen- 
tations, and  Ecclesiastes. 

HAIL,  in  meteorology,  globules  of  ice,  or 
vapour  more  intensely  frmen  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  falling 
firom  the  ckrads  in  showers  and  storms. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  higher 
regions  oi  the  atmosphere,  where  the  cold 
is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter 
is  very  copious.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  great  number  of  particles  of  water  are 
brought  near  together,  where  they  are 
Arocen,  and  in  their  descent  collect  other 
particles,  so  that  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hail-stone  grows  less  and  less 
firom  the  centre;  this  bemg  formed  first  in 
the  higher  regions,  and  the  surfoce  being 
eollacted  in  the  lower.  Hailstones  assume 
various  figures;  some  are  round,  others 
dar,  others  pyramidical,  others  flat, 
sometimes  they  are  stellated  with  six 
radii,  like  ervstals  of  snow.  They  some- 
times fall  with  a  velocity  of  seventy  feet  in 
a  second,  or  about  fifty  miles  an  hour:  their 
great  momentum,  arising  from  thisveloci^, 
renders  them  very  destructive,  particularly 
in  hot  climates.  Showers  of  ice  and  fleecing 
rain  are  related  to  have  iUlen  in  difierent 
countries.  In  AuKust.  1828,  there  was  a 
fall  of  solid  ice  at  Horsley  in  StalTordshire : 
some  of  the  pieces  were  three  inches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  and  others  were  about 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and  quite 
solid.  A  recent  traveller  in  North  America 
relates,  that  twelve  years  since,  it  rained 
and  frose  as  it  fell  for  two  days ;  the  trees, 
sliips,  and  buildings  were  encrusted  with 


icicles ;  the  strongest  branches  of  the  trees 
fell  almost  every  minute  beneath  the  icy 
loads.  Mr.  Faux  says,  in  Idarch,  1830,  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware  State,  "I  saw  tha 
effect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on  the  trees, 
which,  over  an  extent  of  country  six  times 
as  large  as  England,  has  despoiled  trees  as 
completely  as  if  chain  shot  had  passed 
through  them  alL  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  laden  with  ice— a  weight  ten  times  that 
of  their  ovm  boughs.  Many  formers  lost 
nearly  all  their  timber  and  orchards;  a  ship 
was  also  upset  bv  the  great  wdght  of  the 
ice  cohering  to  the  ri|npng."  Tne  pheno- 
mena attending  the  formation  and  fall  of 
hail  are  not  well  understood;  but  it  is 
certain  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 
HAIR,  in  physiology,  dender,  oblong, 
and  flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  th« 
pores  of  animals,  and  serving  most  of  them 
as  a  covering.  It  consists  m  th«  bulb,  si- 
tuated under  the  skin,  which  ia  a  nervoiu 
vesicle,  and  a  trunk  which  perforates  the 
skin  and  cutide,  and  is  covocd  with  a  pe- 
culiar vagina  or  sheath.  The  txAont  of 
human  hair  depends  on  the  mednllary 
juice ;  but  there  are  alao  ceneral  differences 
of  it,  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  the  di- 
mates.  In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  very 
black ;  in  the  colder,  it  is  yellowish,  brown, 
or  inclining  to  red;  but  in  all  places  it 
grows  grey  or  white  with  age.  In  quad- 
rupeds, it  u  of  the  most  varioiu  conforma- 
tion, from  the  finest  wool  to  the  bristles  of 
a  hog.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of 
hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  ailex,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  Ac.— The  Roman  youth 
before  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair 
in  ring^eU  upon  their  sluralders ;  butabcmt 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilu,  they 
cut  it  short;  such  of  them,  at  least,  aa 
wished  to  distinguish  themsdves  fr«m  the 
maccaronies  and  effeminati  coxcombs.  The 
hair  thus  cut  off  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  is  always  represented  with  flowing  hair, 
or  to  some  other  god,  under  whose  protec- 
tsed  themselves  to  be  more 

.  .    iced.— —Hair,  in  botainr,  the 

down,  or  hair-ltte  threads  on  the  surface  of 


immediately 


plants. 

HAIR  PENCILS,  in  painting,  ere  com- 
posed of  very  fine  hurs,  aa  of  the  minever, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  fte., 
which  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  they  are 
small  or  of  moderate  sixe,  but  when  lirgtt 
than  a  ouill  they  are  mounted  in  white-iron 


tubes.  The  most  essential  quality  of  a  good 
pencil  is  to  form  a  fine  point,  so  that  all  the 
ludrs  may  be  united  when  they 


tened  by  dravring  them  through  the  lips. 

HAIR'SBRB  ADTH,  a  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  forty-eiriith  part  of  an  inch. 

HAL'BBRD,  or  HAL'BERT,  a  weapon 
something  like  a  spear,  fonamj  earriea  by 
the  Serjeants  of  fbot  and  artillery. 

HAL'CTON,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  aiudo,  or  king- 
fisher ;  a  bird  that  was  said  to  lav  her  eggs 
in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  sea,  during  the 
cabn  weather,  about  the  winter  solstice. 
—■Hale)fon-dttg»,  in  antiquity,  seven  days 
before,  and  as  many  aAer  the  winter  solstice. 
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HALF-BLOOD,  in  lav,  relationship  by 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side  only. 

HALF-MOON,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  faces,  formintp  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  half-moon. 

HAL'IBUT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
renus  Pleuronectes.  It  has  a  compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly;  swims  on  its  side;  and 
both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  g^reat  size,  sometimes  weigh* 
ing  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  forms  an  article  of  food. 

HALIOTIS,  the  Eab-sbbll,  in  concho- 


logy,  a  simple  shell  without  any  hinge,  and 
formed  all  of  one  piece,  of  a  depre 
gure,  very  angular,  at  the  mouth,  naving  an 


ipressed  fi> 

approach'  to  the  spiral  form  at  the  summit, 
and  having  several  perforations  on  the  late- 
ral part  of  the  disk. 

HALLELU'IAH,  a  word  ngnilyingirraMe 
the  Lord,  or  praUe  ye  Jehovah.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  some  Psalms,  and 
the  end  of  others.  It  is  a  word  of  such 
liquid  fluency  and  harmonious  softness, 
that  it  is  retained  in  our  hymns  without 
translation.  In  conformity  with  the  Ger- 
man and  other  continental  languages,  in 
which  i  has  the  sound  of  y,  we  often  see  it 
written  Uallelujah;  but  to  pronounce  the 
word  with  the  English  sound  of  i  destroys 
its  beauty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  so 
written. 

HAL'LIARD,  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 
ing  or  lowering  a  sail. 

HALLUCINATION,  in  medicine,  (dy. 
$4ettheria),  erroneous  ima^^ination.  Halln- 
einationa  qf  the  eentee  arise  firom  some  de- 
fect in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  from  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  they  are  sometimes  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  iw  in  fevers.  Manuualhal- 
hteiMLtione  arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea. 

HA'LO,  in  physiology,  a  luminous  ring 
or  circle,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars;  whose  light,  passing 
through  an  intervening  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  both  solar  and  lunar  haloes  are  heralds 
of  succeeding  changes  of  weather  from  dry 
to  moist ;  as  rain  generally  follows  in  pe- 
riods of  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  each  manifestation,  according  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  halo,  nartioularly  if  the  vrind 
be  S.  or  8.  W.  And  that  these  indications 
generally  precede  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  may  be  accounted  for  thus  :— 
As  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  condensed  (firom  contrary  cur- 
rents or  other  causes),  it  is  better  qualified 
to  concentrate  by  reflection  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon :  and  hence  a  halo  is  formed 
before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  act  upon  the  barometer.  Lunar 
haloes  are  more  easily  discovered  than  so- 
lar haloes,  because  the  lunar  rays  are  more 
feeble  than  the  solar ;  but  solar  haloes  may 
be  readily  discovered,  if  observers  would 


themselves  to  look  steadily  within 

a  few  degrees  of  the  sun,  when  he  has  risen 
from  lO^'  to  80° ;  and  also  when  he  has 
about  the  same  altitude  in  the  evening  (as 
solar  haloes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  at 
mid-day),  when  they  pereeive  he  shine* 
faintly,  and  there  u  no  appearance  of 
cloud. 

HAL'OOENE,  in  chemistrr,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a  saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  nnetals,  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c 

HAM'ADBTAD,  in  the  heathen  mythol- 
0{^,  a  vrood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die 
with  the  tree  to  which  it  was  attached. 

HAlfMOCK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  idl  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  va- 
rious nettings  so  as  to  form  a  barricade 
against  small  shot. 

HAM'SOKEN,  in  old  Uw-books,  signi- 
fies the  liberty  or  privilege  a  man  OBjoys  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  also  said  to  signify  a 
franchise  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  by 
which  they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 

HAM'STEB,  iu  zoology,  a  species  of  rat, 
the  Mut  erieetue,  or  German  marmot.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  water-rat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  two  baipB  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  food  to 
its  winter  residence. 

HAN'APEB,  an  office  in  chancery,  under 
the  direction  of  a  master,  whose  clerk  re- 
ceives all  fines  due  to  the  crown  for  seals  of 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs. 
It  is  supposed  he  finrmerlv  deposited  the 
money  so  taken  in  a  kind  of  basket,  or  ham- 
per. There  is  also  an  officer  who  is  con- 
troller of  the  haMgter.  This  word  therefore 
answered  to  the  modem  exchequer. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body,  which,  from  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  all  operations,  and 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  magnitude, 
&c  of  extraneous  objects,  is  justly  consi- 
dered as  contributing  very  essentially  to  all 
that  is  either  ingenious  or  scientific  in  the 
human  character.  It  consists  of  the  earpiu, 
or  wrist;  the  metaearpue,  or  the  four  bones 
within  the  palm,  and  the  fingers. — —Hand, 
in  the  manege,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  computed ; 
Also  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  as  the  forehand, 
for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters;  the 
hind-hand,  which  includes  the  rest.  It  alao 
denotes  the  horseman's  hand ;  as,  the  eput' 
hand,  which  is  his  right  hand;  and  the 
bridle-hand,  which  is  his  left  hand.— 
Hand,  in  heraldry,  is  termed  either  dexter 
(right),  or  ainieter  (left) ;  and,  when  borne 
in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to  signify 
power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship.^— 
The  word  hand  is  also  used  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  senses,  far  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

HAND'SPIKE,   a  strong  wooden  bar. 
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used  as  a  lerer  to  move  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  np  the  anchor,  or  rais- 
insrany  weight  on  btmrd  a  ship. 

HANSEATIC,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  to  their  confederacy.  The  Hanse 
towns  in  Germany  were  certain  commercial 
cities  which  associated  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italr,  until  they  amounted  to 
seventy-two,  which  for  centuries  eom- 
manded  the  respect  and  defied  the  power 
of  kings.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  the  power  of  the  confederacy, 
though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  de- 
cline. This,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to 
the  pnM^ress  of  that  improvement  it  had  done 
so  much  to  promote.  The  civilisation,which 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities, 
gradually  extended  over  the  contiguous 
country ;  and  feudal  anarchy  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  a  svstem  of  subordination  and 
the  iprogress  of  the  arts.  At  present  it  only 
consists  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen ;  and  they,  indeed,  possess 
merely  the  shadow  of  their  former  state. 

HAPTINBSS,  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  spring  from  the  ei^yment  of  good. 
It  consists  in  the  possession  not  only  of 
the  goods  of  the  body,  as  health,  strength. 
See.  but  also  of  the  more  refined  goods  of 
the  mind,  as  knowledge,  memory,  taste,  and 
especially  the  moral  virtues,  magnanimity^, 
fortitude,  benevolence,  Ac  That  state  is 
mostly  to  be  sought  after,  in  which  the 


source  of  the  most  refined  and  lasting  en- 
joyments. That  state  which  is  attended 
vnth  all  those  advantages,  is  a  state  or 
course  of  virtue :  therefore,  a  state  of  virtue, 
in  which  the  moral  ^oods  of  the  mind  are 
attained,  is  the  happiest  state;  and  he  only 
can  be  esteemed  really^  and  permanently 
happy,  who  enJojrs  peace  of  mind  in  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty. 

HABAN'OUE,  a  popular  .oration,  gene- 
rally implving  loudness  or  dedamation ;  and 
not  a  delinerate  and  argumentative  address 
or  discourse. 

HAB'BOUB,  a  port,  haven,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea. 

HABD-A-LEB,  in  seaman's  language, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Hard-a-weatker,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or 
windward  side  of  the  Bhip.——Hard-a-port, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lar- 
board nAt.^—Hard-^'ttarboard,  an  order 
to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  starboard  side. 

HABD'NESS.  in  physiology,  that  quality 
in  bodies  whereby  their  parts  cohere  firmly 
together,  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  any  ex- 
ternal impulse,  nor  yield  inwards,  without 
breaking.  A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
"      *  myre  hara  in  proportion  as  it  pre- 


sents greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of 
another  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file ;  or 
as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  working 
into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may  be 


applied  by  friction. 

habdVa 


'ABB,  instruments  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  bms^  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingnam 
and  Shefiield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  hardware  manufactures;  and  from 
these  immense  quantities  of  kniveiL  rasors, 
sdssars,  fire-arms,  gilt  and  idated  goods, 
Ac.  are  supplied  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  is  that  the  total  aggregate  va- 
lue of  the  iron  and  other  hardware  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Scotland  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,000<.  a  year; 
affording  direct  employment,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  trad^  for  at  least 
360,000  persons. 

HABE,  in  soology,  Leput  timidmt,  a  ti- 
morous animal  of  exquisite  sight  and  hear- 
ing, with  long  ears,  large  eyes,  a  short  tail, 
and  a  divided  upper  lip.  It  is  a  beast  of 
chace,  and  is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  open  ground,  which  is  called 
coursing;  and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare  hounds,  which  is  called  hare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 


particularly  those  which  possess  milky 
qualities;  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
their  tender  shoots  are  likewise  often  taken 


by  them  for  food.  It  produces  generally 
three  youn|[  ones  at  a  ume,  and  breeds  at 
least  three  times  in  a  year.  The  hare  seldom 


Suits  its  seat,  or /ona,  as  it  is  called,  during 
be  day,  unless  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  enemies ;  but  takes  its  range  for  rood  i 


excursion  by  ni^ht,  always  returning,  it  is 
said,  to  her  habitation,  by  the  same  track 
by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  will 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so 
nearly,  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before 
it  starts  for  escape ;  the  first  advances  of 
the  enemy  having  probably  not  attracted 
its  attention,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  being  attended  by  a  species  of 
fiucination,  or  prostration  of  energy,  the 
frequent  effect  oa  terror ;  but  at  length  the 
imminence  of  its  danger  rouses  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  exertions  which  enable  it  to 
leave  its  enemies  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Its  fieetness  is  such  as  to  give  it  the  ad- 
vanta^  over  many  of  itk  numerous  ad- 
versaries. Its  quickness  of  hearinc,  and 
comprehension  of  sight,  by  which  last  it 
receives  the  impression  of  objects  on  almost 
every  side,  are  also  important  means  of  its 
protection. 

HA'BEBELL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
u  Hpaeintkut,  with  ounpaniform  or 
shaped  fiowers. 

HA'BE'S-EAB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  BmpUwruwi. 

HA'BELIP,  a  single  or  doublr  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  diyided  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  thus  resembles  the 
lip  of  the  hare.  It  is  a  great  deformity,  but, 
fortunately,  is  easily  curable  by  undergoing 
certain  surgical  operations. 


genui 
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HA'BEM,  the  apartments  in  which  Mns- 
ralman  princes  confine  their  women,  who 
are  prohibited  firom  the  society  of  others. 
They  are  waited  on  by  female  slares,  and 
Kuarded  by  black  eunuchs:  the  head  of  the 
Utter  is  called  Kixlar-mga.  There  are  two 
kixlar-agas,  one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 
new  palace,  each  of  which  has  its  harem. 
The  one  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  former 
sultans,  and  those  who  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  reigning  prince ;  the  other 
by  such  as  still  eigoy  his  fkvour.  The 
lady  who  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir,  is  styled  the  mUtana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. She  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace  ;  but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne, 
she  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  tuUoMa  vtiUde.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil ;  none  of  the  others,  even  when  sick, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  sultan. 
When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is 
covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and  the 
pulse  felt  through  gauze.  The  life  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent  in 
bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gardens, 
witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances  performed 
by  their  slaves,  &c.  The  women  of  other 
Turks  enjoy  the  society  of  their  firiends  at 
the  baths,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  appear 
in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and  en- 
nuehs,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  which 
increases  as  they  descend  in  rank.  But 
those  of  the  sultan  have  none  of  these  pri- 
vileges. It  is,  a!  course,  only  the  richer 
Moslems  who  can  maintain  harems:  the 
poorer  classes  have  generally  but  one  wife. 

HAB'ICOT,  •  kind  of  ragout  of  meaU 
and  roots. 

HAR'LEQUIN,  the  principal  character 
in  pantomime,  clad  in  a  party-  coloured  dress, 
with  a  half-mask,  and  who  is  perpetually 
dancing,  leaping,  or  performing  tricks  vrith 
his  wonder-working  wand.  This  character 
was  first  introduced  into  Italian  comedy, 
where  he  united  extravagant  buffoonery 
with  great  corporeal  agility. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  vrind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching 
character. 

HARMONICA,  or  ARMON'ICA,  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  from  glasses,  blown  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  having 
eaeh  an  open  neck  or  socket  m  the  middle. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  glass  is  nine 
ineheSk  and  that  of  the  smallest  three 
inches.  Between  these  there  are  twenty- 
three  different  sizes,  differinj^  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  diameter. 
The  largest  i^ass  in  the  instrument  is  6, 
including  thriee  complete  octaves ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  painting  the  apparent 
parts  of  the  glasses  within  siae,  every  semi- 
tone white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the 
octave  vrith  the  seven  prismatic  colours ;  so 
that  glasses  (rf  the  same  colour,  (the  white 
excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  extracting  exquisite  tones, 
by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  brim  of  drink- 


ing-glasses,  filled  vrith  water  in  different 
proportions,  was  an  old  discovery;  but  it 
remained  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  construct  the 
karmoniea.  "The  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument," saya  Dr.  Franklin,  "are,  that 
its  tones  are  incomparablv  sweet  beyond 
any  other ;  that  they  may  oe  swelled  and 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  or  the  finger,  and  continued  to 
anv  length ;  and  that  the  instrument,  once 
well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 
Its  disadvantages  are,  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  tones  by  ^nding ;  the  extreme 
skilfumess  necessary  m  the  player;  and  the 
impracticability  of  performing  upon  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  tne  musical 
art ;  for  however  much  it  excels  all  others  in 
the  delicacy  and  duration  of  its  tones,  yet 
it  is  confined  to  those  of  a  soft  and  plam- 
tive  character,  and  to  slow  solemn  move- 


HARMONICS,  that  branch  of  mnsie 
which  considers  the  diffierences  and  propor- 
tions of  sound. 

HAB'MONT,  in  music,  the  agreeable 
result  or  union  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Natural 
harmony  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  or 
common  chord.  Jrtifleial  karmonif  is  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Figured 
karmony  is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  melody,  one  or  more  of  the  psffts  of  a 
composition  move,  durinj^  the  continuance 
of  a  chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do 
not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 

that  chord. Harmony,  as   applied   to 

nature,  the  necessary  reciprocal  accordance 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  thing  is  dependent  on  that  of 
another.— —In  matters  of  literature,  we  use 
the  word  karmony  for  a  certain  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse. 
In  architecture,  karmony  denotes  an  agree- 
able relation  between  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. In  painting,  it  signifies  the  union  or 
connection  between  the  figures,  with  res- 

Sect  to  the  subject  of  the  piece ;  and  also 
enotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixture  of 

different  colours. Harmony  <tftke  spkeret, 

a  favourite  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and 
many  other  ancient  philosophers,  accord- 
ing to  which,  celestial  music,  imperceptible 


by  the  ears  of  mortals,  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  sweetly  tuned  motions  of 
the  stars  and  planeu.    This  harmony  they 


attributed  to  tne  various  proportionate 
pressions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one 
another,  acting  at  propn  intervals. 

HARMON'ICAL  PROPORTION,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  third,  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  seeond  and  third:  thus 
3,  3,  6.  are  in  harmonical  proportion,  be- 
cause 2 :  6 :  :  1 :  8.  In  four  terms  the  1st 
is  to  the  4th  as  the  diffierence  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3rd  and  4th : 
that  is  9, 12,  16,  24,  are  in  harmonical  pro- 

Eortionbecause9:  24:  :  3:  8.  "To find  an 
armonical  mean  proportion  between  two 
terms:"  Divide  doume  their  product  by 
their  sum.    "To  find  a  8rd  term  in  hai- 
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monical  proportion  to  two  given  terms:" 
Divide  their  product  hj  the  difference  be- 
tween doable  the  let  term  and  the  3nd 
term.  "To  find  a  4th  term  in  harmonical 
proportion  to  three  terms  given:"  Divide 
the  product  of  the  1st  and  3rd  term  by  the 
difference  between  doable  of  the  Ut  and 
the  2nd  term. 

HARfMOST,  in  Grecian  History,  a  Spar- 
tan govenior,  regulator  or  prefect. 

HABItfOTOME,  in  mineralogy,  a  cnri- 
oas  substance,  called  also  Crou-atone,  on 
account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  composition. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins ;  its 
prevailiog  colour  is  white;  it  is  translucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instnunent, 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  stands  erect,  and, 
when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  per- 
former, who  produces  its  tones  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  veir  variously 
ascribed ;  but  whatever  it  may  nave  been, 
its  invention  is  manifestly  very  ancient; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  (under 
various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  Irish,  Scots,  and  Welsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  vrith  the 
Anglo-Normans  it  was  equally  popular. 
Bjr  the  Welsh  laws,  a  harp  was  one  of  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  characterize 
a  freeman  or  gentleman ;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not  a  harp, 
and  was  not  able  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  from  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  permit,  them  to  play 
npon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king,  the 
lung's  musicians,'^  and  gentlemen,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  modern  harp  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  while  it  produces 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the 
ear,  of  any  instrument  in  use.  There  are 
generally  35  stringy,  but  sometimes  the 
number  is  extended  to  43;  and  the  com- 
pass usually  extends  from  double  A  of  the 
bass  clef,  to  doable  G  in  the  G  clef. 

H ARTIES,  in  mythology,  three  rapa- 
cious winged  monsters,  supposed  to  be  the 
goddesses  of  storms,  and  called  Aello,  Ocv- 

Xete,  and  Celoeno.  They  are  so  differently 
escribed  by  the  poets,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  any  thing  definite  concerning  them. 
Hesiod  represents  them  as  young  virgins, 
of  great  beauty ;  Vossius  supposes  them  to 
be  three  winds;  but  both  poets  and  artists 
appear  generally  to  rie  with  each  other  in 
depicting  them  under  the  most  hideous 
forms. 

HARPOON',  an  iron  instrument,  formed 
at  one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  baring 
a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
has  been  rowed  within  a  competent  dis- 
tance of  the  whale,  the  harpooner  launches 
his  instrument ;  and  the  fish  being  wounded, 
immediately  descends  under  the  ice  with 


amazing   rapidity,  carrying   thi   harpoon 
along  with  him,  and  a  considerable  length 


of  the  line,  which  is  jpurposely  let  down, 
to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Being  soon  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigpie  and  loss  of  blood. 


with  strings  of  wire,  played  on  by 
keys,  the  striking  of  which  move 


he  re-ascends,  in  order  to  breathe,  where  he 
presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. Harpovn  69%,  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  harpoons  at 
whales  in  preference  to  tne  common  method 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  swivel* 
baring  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  locks, 
which  act  simultaneousljr,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  liability  of  ttie  gun 
missing  fire. 

HARP-SICHORD,  •  musical  instrament 
of 

,  .  moves  certain 

little  jacks,  which  also  move  a  doable  row 
of  chords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four 
bridges  on  the  table  of  the  instrument. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  superior  instru- 
ment, the  grand  piano-forte,  tne  use  of  the 
harpsichord  is  greatlv  diminished. 

HARRIER,  a  small  hound,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  smelling,  kept  for  hunting  hues. 

HAR'ROW,  the  name  of  a  verr  usefiil 
instrument  of  agriculture,  employed  to  pre- 
pare ploughed  land  for  the  seed,  ana  to 
mix  the  seed  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
sown. 

HARTS'HORN,  the  horns  of  the. com- 
mon male  deer,  to  which  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  once  ascribed,  but 
which  the  experience  of  late  ^ears  has  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  articles  denomi- 
nated $pirit  qf  hartthom  and  tali  nf  kartt' 
kom,  though  formerly  obtained  from  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are  now 
chiefly  prepared  from  bones.  The  former 
of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali  of  a  very 

retrating  nature,  is  an  efilcacions  remedy 
nervous  complaints  and  fainting-fits; 
and  salt  of  hartsnom  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  in  fevers.  The  scrapings  or 
raspings  of  the  horns,  under  the  name  of 
karUhom  thavinffa,  are  variously  employed 
in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of 
deer  g^ve  out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is 
laid  to  be  remarkably  nutritive.  The  jellr 
of  hartshorn  is  simply  gelatine ;  the  earth 
remaining  after  calcinauon,is  phosphate  of 
lime ;  the  salt  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  are 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal 
oil. 

HARIISPICE,  in  Roman  history,  a  per- 
son who  pretended  to  foretel  Aitnre  eventa 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed, or  watching  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of 
burning  and  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

HAR'VEST  MOON,  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  moons  which,  in  the  autumnal 
months,  rise  on  successive  nights,  soon 
after  sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which 
the  moon  is  then  passing. 

HASTATI,  among  the  Romans,  were 
soldiers  armed  with  spears,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle. 
These  were  picked  oat  the  next  in  age  to 
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the  veUt'et.  At  last  they  laid  aside  the 
spear,  hat  still  retained  their  name. 

HATCH  EL.  or  HACKLE,  a  tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  dressed.  It  con- 
sists of  long  iron  teeth,  resolarly  set  in  a 
piece  of  board,  being,  in  fact,  a  uurge  kind 
of  comb  or  card. 

HATCH'ETINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sab- 
stance  of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow,  of 
a  yellowish  white  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
found  in  South  Wales. 

HATCHING,  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  production  of  the  young 
ones  alive.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  of  the 
parent   bird,  or  by  artificial  heat.     [See 

iNCVBATlOIf.] 

HATCH'MENT,  or  Fvnbbai.  Achtbtb- 
UBNT,  in  heraldry,  an  armorial  escutcheon, 
usually  placed  over  the  door  of  a  person  of 
distinction,  deceased,  and  which  points  out 
the  sex,  conjugal  connexion,  and  dignity  of 
the  person.  These  circumstances  are  de- 
noted by  the  form  and  accompaniments  of 
the  field,  and  the  eolowr  of  tM  ground  of 
the  hatchment :  thus,  "  For  a  bachelor," — 
the  paternal  arms  are  painted  upon  a  shield, 
and  accompanied  witn  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatchment 
(namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side 
of  the  shield)  all  black.  "  For  a  single 
woman," — the  paternal  arms  are  painted 
upon  a  lozenge,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  than  a  gold-cord,  looselv 
knotted,encompas8ingtheleld:  the  ground, 
in  this  case,  is  also  all  black.  "  For  a 
widow," — the  paternal  arms  of  the  defunct 
are  impaled  with  those  of  her  late  husband, 
in  a  lozenge,  with  a  fancy  gold-ornament 
round  it ;  but  with  no  accompaniment ;  the 
ground  idl  black.  "  For  a  married  woman 
leaving  a  husband," — her  paternal  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  are 
pamted  u^n  a  shield,  without  the  armorial 
accompamment;  the  sides  of  the  shield 
being  only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the 
sinister  side  of  the  ground  is  black,  to  de- 
note the  death  of  the  wife ;  the  dexter  side 
white,  to  show  that  the  husband  is  living. 
"  For  a  married  man  leaving  a  widow," — 
the  arms  as  before,  upon  a  shield,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  helmet,  cr^st,  and 
motto:  the  dexter  side  of  the  ground,  in 
this  case,  being  black;  the  sinister, white. 
"  For  a  man  who  dies,  leaving  a  second 
wife," — his  shield  of  arras  (not  impaled) 
together  with  the  accompaniments,  are 
painted  upon  a  black  ground.  On  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  placed  a  small 
funeral  escutcheon,  bearing  his  paternal 
coat  impaled  with  that  of  his  first  wife,  the 
sinister  side  of  this  escutcheon  being  black, 
to  denote  her  death ;  and  on  the  unister 
side  of  the  shield  u  placed  another  escut- 
cheon, bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  his  second  wife ;  the  dexter  side  of 
this  escutcheon,  being  painted  black,  to 
denote  his  death;  the  sinister,  white,  to 
show  that  his  second  wife  is  still  living. 
"  The  peer,"  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters;  "  the  baronet,"  by  his 
badge;    **  the  knight  companion,"  by  the 


motto  of  his  order;  and  "the  bishop,"  by 
his  mitre.  In  this  case  it  is  observable, 
that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldrv,  the  arms 
of  the  office  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  are  always 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the 
bishop  on  the  sinister  side,  of  the  escnt* 
cheon :  consequently  on  the  hatchment  for 
a  bishop  the  sinister  (and  not  the  dexter) 
side  of  Uie  ground  is  painted  black. 

HATCH'WAY,  in  ships,  a  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  oeck,  affording  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

HATTI-SHERIFF,  in  Turkish  polity, 
an  order  which  comes  immediately  from 
the  Grand  Signior,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words : — "  Let  my  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  form  and  import." 
These  words  are  generallv  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAUTBOY,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  flute,  but  spread- 
ing and  widening  at  the  bottom,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed. 

HAVERSACK,  a  kind  of  hag  of  strong 
coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions 
on  a  march. 

HAWFINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  spedes 
of  Loxia,  which  feeds  on  haws  and  cher- 
ries.   

HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe,  the  two  principal  species  of 
which  are  the  sparrowhawk  and  the  gos- 
hawk, both  used  formerly  in  falconry. 
Most  of  the  species  are  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  and  small  animals. 

HAWK'INO,  the  exercise  of  taking  wild- 
fowl by  means  of  hawks,  usually  called  fal- 
conry. In  olden  times,  persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  without  their  dogs 
and  their  nawks ;  the  latter  they  carried 
with  them  when  they  journeyed  nrom  one 
country  to  another;  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not 
part  with  them  even  to  procure  their  own 
liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  These  birds 
were  considered  as  ensigns  of  nobility;  and 
no  action  could  be  reckoned  more  dishon- 
ourable to  a  man  of  rank,  than  to  give  up 
his  hawk.  Upon  the  tapestry  of  Bayeanx, 
Harold  is  represented  approaching  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  his  hawk  upon 
his  hand.  Sometimes  hawks  formed  part 
of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic :  Becket  nad 
hawks  and  hounds  of  every  description  with 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
as  ambassador  from  England.  FemBles  of 
distinction  were,  occfasionally  represented 
with  hawks  on  their  hands,  as  we  know, 
from  an  ancient  sculpture,  in  the  church 
of  Milton-Abbey,  where  the  consort  of 
King  Athelstan  appears,  with  a  fidcon  on 
her  hand,  tearing  a  bird.  The  Welsh  had  a 
saying  in  very  early  times,  that  **  you  may 
know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and 
greyhound."  Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  written  a  treatise  on  hawking;  and 
from  various  sources  the  pastime  may  be 
traced  in  high  favour,  to  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  era.— HaioitMfr,  in  trade,  the  going 
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about  with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the 
manner  of  a*hawker. 

HAUTNE,  a  mineral  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  abb<  Hauy.  It  occurs  in 
I<atium,  and  was  at  first  called  latialite;  it 
hns  also  been  considered  as  allied  to  sap- 
phire, and  named  taphirin ;  but  more  recent 
examination  of  its  properties  prove  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  called  laznlite  by 
Hauy. 

HAWK'WEED,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
bears  a  fiower  in  the  form  of  a  marigold. 
There  are  several  genera  and  species  of 
plants  thus  desigpiated. 

HAWSE,  a  sea  term,  for  the  situation  of 
the  cables  before  the  ship's  stem,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a  clear  or  open  hawse,'  *  a  foul 

hawse,'   Ac. Haicte-kole,   a   cylindrical 

hole  in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  a 

cable  passes. Hatoter,  a  large  rope,  in 

size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line. 

HAWTHORN,  or  WHITE  THORN,  in 
botany,  a  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Crata- 
ffu*,  which  bears  the  red  berry  called  the 
kaw.  It  grows  naturally  in  ul  parts  of 
Europe ;  is  much  used  for  hedges ;  and  is 
admired  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  the  agreeable  i>erfume  of  its  blossoms. 

HAY'WARD,  a  person  who  keeps  the 
common  herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.— '—His 
oflBce  is  to  see  that  the  cattle  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds ; 
and  to  impound  cattle  that  commit  tres- 
pass tlierein,  or  are  found  running  at  large 
in  the  public  roads,  contrary  to  law. 

HATIEL,  in  botanv,  a  shrub  of  the  genus 
CmyluM,  having  male  flowers  gprowing  in 
long  cylindrical  aments  or  catkins,  at  re- 
mote distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
of  three  kinds,  the  common  hazel  nut,  the 
cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

HEAD,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of 
the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consist- 
ing externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy 
scalp ;  internally,  of  the  brain  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  [See  Beain,  Face,  &c.] 
The  whole  liead  of  the  skeleton  is  sphe- 
roidical, composed  as  it  were  of  two  ovals  a 
little  depressed  on  each  side  ■  one  of  them 
is  superior,  the  extremities  pointing  for- 
ward and  backward ;  the  other  is  anterior, 
the  extremity  being  turned  upwards  and 
downwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one 
extremity  of  each  oval  meets,  and  is  lost  in 
the  other,  at  the  forehead.^— In  general, 
the  human  head  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviations,  through  the  different  classes, 
until  it  entirely  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 

of  animals. Head,   among  mechanics, 

the  upper  and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
bodies,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a 

gate,  the  head  of  a  hammer. Head,  in 

architecture,  an  ornament  of  carved  work, 
or  sculpture,  frequently  serving  as  the  key 
of  an  arch,  or  platband  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  military  art,  the  Head  tif  a  work 

is  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy. 

HEADLAND,  a  point  of  land  lying  far- 


ther out  at  sea  than  the  rest. Headland, 

in  husbandry,  is  taken  to  signify  the  upper 
part  of  land  left  for  the  turning  of  the 

plough. Head-linet,  in  a  ship,  those  ropes 

of  all  sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the 

yard. Head-tea,  is  when  a  great  wave  or 

Dillow  of  the  sea  comes  right  a-head  of  the 

ship,  as  she  is  in  her  course. Head-aail*, 

those  which  belong  to  the  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit.— —lf«(u(-«faU,  that  part  of  a  bri- 
dle that  goes  about  the  head  ;  also,  a  kind 

of  halter. Head-iptarter$,  the  quarters  or 

place  of  residence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army. 

HEAD'-ACHE,  a  painful  sensation  in  the 
nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced 
by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  according  to  its  different 
decrees  and  the  place  where  it  is  seated. 

HEALTH,  that  condition  of  the  body,  in 
which  all  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal 
functions,  are  performed  easily  and  per- 
fectly, and  unattended  with  pain.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  health  is  generally 
connected  with  a  certain  conformation  and 
structure  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well 
marked  by  certain  external  signs.  To  pre- 
serve health,  it  is  necessary  to  oe  temperate 
in  food,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  bodily  cleanliness ;  to  abstain 
trova.  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  g^uard  against 
excess  of  all  kinds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
deified  health,  representing  it  under  the  fi- 
gure of  a  woman,  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  iBsculapms.  We  find 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Salus,  or  Health, 
on  many  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  different  inscriptions,  as  Salvtpubliea, 
8alua  reipubtica,  Salua  Augu$ti,  tfv. 

HEARING,  one  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane.  The 
curious  structures  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea  of  the  ear  tend  to  make  the  weakest 
sounds  audible.  When  a  person  exercises 
great  attention  in  hearing,  the  membrana 
tynpani  is  stretched  so  as  to  render  it  more 
susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better  prepared 
to  catch  even  the  most  feeble  vibrations  of 
the  air.     [See  Eae.] 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  formed  of  a  firm,  thick,  muscular  tissue, 
composed  of  fibres,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  composed  of  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  vessels.  It  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one 
the  right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the 
left,  or  systemic.  Attached  to  each  is  a 
cavity,  called  the  auricle,  and  from  each 
proceeds  a  large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one 
called  pulmonic,  and  the  other  aorta ;  the 
first  conveying  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  expdling  it  through  the  system.  The 
blood  which  is  returned  from  the  veins  is 
black,  and  is  called  venout;  that  which 
leaves  the  heart  is  red,  and  is  called  arterial. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  simul- 
taneously Mdth  each  other,  as  do  also  the 
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The  dilatation  ia  called 
dituttUt  the  contraction  gjfttoU.  The 
caosea  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  di< 
latation  of  the  heart  are  difficult  to  decide: 
they  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent 
on  th*  nervous  system.  By  what  means  the 
blood  is  made  to  i>enetrate  the  thousand 
windings  of  the  capillary  system,  and  what 
canses  impd  it  to  flow  back  through  the 
Tcans,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute  among 
physiologists.  The  weight  of  the  human 
heart  ,vith  respect  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  neater  in  children  than  in  grown 
persons,  m  the  proportion  of  8  to  2.  Hence 
the  weight  of  the  heart,  with  respect  to  th« 
waght  of  the  body,  lessens  continually  from 
the  birth,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 
growth. In  the  Scriptures,  the  ktart  is 

Soken  of  as  the  organ  of  sense,  or  seat  of 
e  understanding.  And  by  a  metonymy, 
it  is  used  for  an  uection  or  passion :  thus 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  love;  it  is  an  aiSur  of 
theMorf. 

HEAT,  or  CALOEIC,  that  principle  in 
nature,  by  the  action  of  which  fluids  are 
evaporated,  and  solids  are  either  dissipated 
in  vapour,  or  rendered  fluid,  or  vitrifled. 
Our  notions  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  beat  may  be  assisted  by  the  following 


observations:— An     

subsists  betwixt  light  and  heat,  though  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  discovered  on  what 
this  connection  depends.  Both  are  emit> 
ted  from  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity 
nearly ;  both  are  refracted  from  transparent 
bodies,  and  refracted  by  polished  surfiaces; 
in  both,  the  matter  seems  exceedingly  rare, 
and  consequently  the  addition,  or  abstrac- 
tioB  of  either,  cannot  sensibly  affect  the 
weight  of  bodies,  into  which  they  are  intro* 
duced:  their  puts  never  cohere,  but  mu- 
tually repel  each  other,  and  when  forcibly 
accumulated  they  fly  off  from  one  another 
in  all  directions.  Heat,  however,  differs 
from  light  in  this  particular,  vix.  the  latter 
produces  in  ns  the  sensation  of  vision, 
whereas  the  former  excites  a  sensation 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  substance 
itself.  Heat  attracU  other  bodies,  and  is 
attracted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mutual  attraction,  it  enters  into  other  sub- 
stances,  comhines  with  them,  and  occasions 
changes  in  them.— The  mum/mh  of  heat  is 
produced  by  particles  of  heat  passing  into 
our  bodies,  and  that  of  cold  by  beat  passing 
out  of  them.  We  call  any  thing  hot,  when 
it  communicates  heat  to  bodies  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from 
them.  The  strength  of  the  sensation  de- 
pends on  the  rapiditv  with,  which  the  heat 
enters  or  leaves  our  bodies;  and  this  rapi- 
dity is  proportional  to  the  diflierenee  be- 
tween our  bodies  and  the  hot  or  odd  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that 
substance.^— HcaC  is  considered  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  chemistry,  because  its 
most  obvious  sources  are  chiefly  referred 
to  the  general  head  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Thus,  fire,  or  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable bodies,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vkdent  chemical  action  attending  the  com- 
bination of  their  ingredients  with  the  oxygen 


of  the  air.  Animal  heat,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, referable  to  a  process  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  slow  combustion,  by  which 
a  portion  of  carbon,  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple existing  in  the  blood,  is  united  with  the 
oxy^n  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  thus 
carried  off  from  the  system:  fermentation 
is  nothing  more  than  a  decomposition  o^ 
chemical  elements  loosely  united,  and  their 
reunion  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  combina- 
tion.—^lliraf,  among  geosraphers,  the  heat 
of  different  climates,  which  arises  from  the 
different  an^es  under  which  the  sun's  rays 
strike  upon  the  sur&ee  of  the  earth;  added 
to  which,  the  heat  of  different  places  is 
either  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acci- 
dents of  situation,  with  rq^ard  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  hke.—'—Heat,  among  smiths  and  foun- 
ders, the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  iron 
work,  namely,  the  blood-red  neat,  the  smal- 
lest degree;  the  flame,  or  white  heat,  the 
second  d^^ree;  >nd  the  sparkling,  or  weld- 
ing heat,  which  is  the  strong^t  de^pree.— ^ 
Heat,  in  radng,  a  certain  prescribed  dis- 
tance which  a  hone  runs  on  the  course. 

HEATH,  in  botany,  Brica,  a  genus  of 
beautiftil  shrubby  plants,  of  which  more 
than  250  species  are  known.  Some  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  grow  wild;  but 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  greatly  admired  on  account  6f  their 
lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HEAVEN,  literallv  the  skv,  or  azure 
vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a  hallow 
hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  the 
limits  of  the  horison.  Modem  astronomy 
has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is,  in 
£kct,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  our 
earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  revolve. 
In  metaphorical  lang^uage,  this  space  is 
called  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seat 
of  the  souls  of  the  Just  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  these  latter  senses,  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led the  empyrean,  from  the  splendor  by 
which  it  is  characterised.  It  is  also  some- 
times  called  the  firmament.  The  word 
which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
translated  Jtrtmawtemt,  was  corrupted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and 
should  be  rendered  e*pan*«  or  eKtentitm. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  third  ktaten;  and 
the  orientals  always  describe  seven  hea- 
vens, or  more.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  several  heavens  was  this :  the  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  there  were  as 
many  diffierent  heavens  as  they  saw  bodies 
in  motion:  they  considered  them  solid, 
although  transparent,  and  supposed  the 
blue  space  extended  over  our  heads  firm  as 
a  sapphire.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
otherwise  they  could  sustain  those  bodies ; 
and  they  deoned  them  spherical,  as  the 
most  proper  form  for  motion.  Thus,  there 
were  seven  heavens  'for  the  seven  planets, 
and  an  eighth  for  the  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy 
discountenanced  this  system.  He  said,  the 
deities  (by  which  name  he  calls  the  stars, 
for  they  were  adored  in  his  time),  moved  in 
an  ethereal  fluid.  It  was,  however,  by  verv 
slow  degrees  that  men  became  acquainted 
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with  the  true  science  which  instracts  nt  in 
the  laws  of  celestial  motion,  and  the  niagni> 
tudes,  distances,  &c.of  those  effulgent  orbs 
which  deck  the  vast  expanse.  The  heavens 
then,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Newtonian 
or  true  system,  are  filled  with  a  fluid  much 
finer  and  thinner  than  this  air,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  all  limits  of  which  we  have  any 
conception.  There  being  nothing  visible 
to  us  in  the  remote  part  of  the  heavens,  we 
can  onlyconsider  them  as  the  j^laces  of  the 
stars.  We  shall  have  a  vast  idea  of  this 
space  if  we  consider  that  the  largest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  are  probably  the  nearest 
to  us,  are  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the  ex- 
pression of  all  that  we  can  conceive  from 
figures,  and  for  all  means  of  admeasure- 
ment.  The  sun,  which  in  that  little  space 
of  the  heavens  that  makes  the  system  of 
which  our  world  is  a  part,  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  fixed  star.  Round 
him  revolve  the  planets,  among  which  Ju- 

Eiter  alone  is  in  its  solid  contents  nine 
undred  times  as  large  as  our  earth.  But 
these  and  the  other  particulars  will  be  found 
under  separate  heads;  to  which  we  refer. 

HEBDOM'ADART,  a  member  of  a  chap- 
ter or  convent,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  officiate 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  anthems  and 
prayers,  and  perform  other  services,  which 
on  extraordinary  occasions  are  performed 
by  the  superiors. 

HEBDOM'ABT,  a  solemnity  of  the  an- 
dent  Greeks,  in  which  the  Athenians  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  carried  in 
thei|  hands  branches  of  laurel.  It  was 
observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month;  hence  the  name. 

HB'BRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  languue. 

HE'BREW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  hmguages  in  the  world. 
The  books  of  the  OU  Testament  are  the 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew;  and  the  language 
of  many  of  these  is  extremely  sublime. 
But  Hebrew  literature,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  records  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, possesses  a  peculiar  scientific  interest. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity,  general  credibi- 
lity, originality,  poetic  strength,  and  reli- 
K'  >us  importance,  that  of  any  other  nation 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  contains 
most  remarkable  memorials  and  trust- 
worthy materials  for  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  mental  development.—— 
The  EpUtU  to  the  Hebrew*,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  were  the 
beUeving  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  its  design 
was  to  convince  them  of  the  insufficiency 
and  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  law.  In  order  to  which  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  shew,  first,  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  Christ's  person  above  that  of 
Moses ;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  Christ's 
priesthood  above  the  Levitical ;  and  thirdly, 
the  mere  figurative  nature,  and  utter  insuf- 
ficiency, of  the  legal  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices. 

HECATE'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 


public  entertainment  given  by  the  Athe- 
nians e^erj  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

HECATOMB,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was 
a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  hundred  oxen 
oifered  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— Heeatomk,  in  its  most  ^neral  sense, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  sacrifice  of  a  hun- 
dred animals ;  but  the  ox  being  the  chief  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  gave  derivation  to 
the  word. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  in  medicine,  an  habi- 
tual fever,  ot  one  which  is  slow  and  con- 
tinned,  ending  in  a  consumption. 

HECTOGRAM,  in  the  French  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  a  Weight  con- 
taining 100  grains;  equal  to  8  ounces,  2 
gros,  and  13  grains  French. 

HECTOLITER,  a  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquids,  containing  100  liters; 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  107 
Paris  pints. 

HBCTOM'ETEB,  a  French  measure 
equal  to  100  meters;  the  meter  being  the 
unit  of  a  lineal  measure.  It  is  equivalent 
nearly  to  308  French  feet. 

HEDENBERG'ITE,  in  mineralogr,  an 
ore  of  iron,  in  masses,  composed  of  shming 
plates,  which  break  into  rhombic  frag- 
ments. 

HEDERA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  pertaining 
to,  or  nowing  like,  ivy. 

HED'BRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  A  Fentandria,  order  1  Monopynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  consisting  or  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ivT. 

HED'O^HOG,  in  iooloffy,the£nNOMiw, 
a  small  ammal  which  feeds  on  worms,  in- 
sects, firogs,  fruit,  and  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
prickles  which  enclose  it,  and  for  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  globe  of  its  own 
prickles,  when  in  danger;  but  it  unfolds  on 
being  put  into  water.  One  of  the  most  ih- 
teresting  fiacts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
hedgehog  was  announced  in  1831  by  M. 
Lens;  and  as  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Professor  Buckland 
and  other  naturalists,  we  deem  it  too  im- 

Sortant  to  be  omitted  in  this  or  any  other 
escription  that  may  in  future  be  given  of 
this  animal.  It  is,  that  the  most  violent 
animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  of  peculiar  value  in  forests, 
where  it  appears  to  destroy  a  great  number 
of  noxious  reptiles.  Repeated  experiments 
ftilly  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  the  venom 
of  the  adder  (to  whom  the  hedgehog  is  a 
mortal  enemy)  has  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  it ;  and  a  German  physician  asserts, 
that  he  gave  one  several  strong  doses  of 
prussic  acid,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  none  of  which  did  it  any  harm. 

HEGI'RA,  the  epoch  of  the  fiight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  10, 633,  whence 
Eastern  nations  date  the  year  of  364  days ; 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  633  from  our 
year,  and  then  multiplying  by  365.52,  and 
dividing  bj  354. 

HEIR,  in  law,  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  b^  descent  to  lands,-  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  being  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  an   estate  in  fee     ' 
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nothing  passes  by  right  of  inheritance  bat 
in  fee.  We  give  the  title  to  a  person  who 
is  to  inherit  after  the  death  of  an  ancestor, 
and  during  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  person 
who  has  actually  come  into  possession.— 
Heir-ajtparent,  is  a  person  so  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he 

is  heir  at    law. Heir-preaumptwe,    one 

who.  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
things,  be  his  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  bom. 

H  EI  E'- LOOM,  any  furniture  or  personal 
chattel,  which  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  orfi^ehold. 

HELI'ACAL,  in  astronomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  their  emer- 
sion out  of  and  immersion  into  the  rays  and 
superior  splendour  of  the  sun.  A  star  rise* 
heliacally  when,  after  it  has  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
Bun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the 
rising  of  that  luminary. 

HELIANTHU8,  or  the  Sun-flower,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Synift- 
nena,  order  3  PoIyframta/rtMfaiiM,  contain- 
ing more  than  twenty  species,  of  which  tlie 
most  curious  is  the  HtUantku*  gfrant,  or 
moving  plant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  it  has  a 
constant  and  voluntary  motion,  consisting 
in  an  alternate  meeting  and  receding  of  the 
leaflets,  a  motion  whicn  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  stimulus. 

HEL'ICITE,fossU  remains  of  the  JuU*, 
or  suail-shelL 

HBLIOCENTKIC.  In  astronomT,  the 
helioetntrie  latitude  t(f  a  planet,  is  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet,  to 

the  plane  of  the  ecliptic Helioeentrie 

place  of  a  pUmet,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic 
wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

UELIO'GRAPHY,  a  method  of  giving 
permanency  to  images  by  the  chemical  tf- 
teets  of  lixhr.    [See  PaoToeBArHY.] 

HBLIOICETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
snring  the  diameter  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
HEXI08C0PB,  in  optics,  a  sort  of  tele- 
scope, peculiarly  fitted  tor  viewing  the  sun 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes. 

IIB'LIOSTATB,  an  instrument  by  which 
a  sunbeam  mav  be  directed  to  one  spot. 

HE'LIOTROPB,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species  of  rhomboidal  quarts,  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated  with 
blood  red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  chal- 
eedony,  coloured  by  green  earth  or  chlorite. 
UELIOTBO-PIUM,  in  botany,  a  Kenus 
of  plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  itfoM- 
ffwnia.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or 

HElilSPHERICAL,  spiral.  Thn  helU- 
pkerieal  line  is  the  rhomb  fine  in  navigation, 
BO  called  because  on  the  ^lobe  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it. 


HE'LIX,  in  architecture,  a  spiral  line  or 
something  that  is  vrinding ;  as,  a  winding 
staircase ;  or  a  little  volute  under  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Corinthian  capitaL— In  ana- 
tomy, the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the  ear. 

HELL,  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  is  used  to 
signify  the  grave,  or  place  of  the  dead.  In 
the  New  Testament,  it  also  signifies  the 
region  of  the  wicked  after  death.  The  an- 
cient Jews  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  anv  but  temporal  punishments,  and  the 
law  tnreatens  no  other:  but,  after  they  be- 
came conversant  with  the  Greeks,  they 
adopted  many  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  added  some  inventions  of  their 
own.  They  believed  hell  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  three 
roads  leading  to  it ;  (me  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  passed ; 
another  through  the  sea;  and  the  tbird  in 
Jerusalem. — Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  the  idea  of  hell  varied  according  to 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  each  indi- 
viduaL  The  generaJ  idea,  however,  was, 
that  hell  was  divided  into  two  mansions, 
the  one  called  £/|r«tMiH,  on  the  right  hand, 
pleasant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the 
souls  of  good  men ;  the  other  called  Tar- 
tarua,  on  the  left,  a  region  of  misery  and 
torment,  appointed  for  the  wicked. 

UEL'LBBOBB,  in  botany,  Hellebon* 
niger,  or  Christmas  rose,  an  exotie  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  employed  medicinally. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a  powerful 
remedy  in  maniacal  cases ;  at  present  it  is 
exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative;  and 
U  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
some  entaneooB  diseases.  There  is  also 
the  white  hellebore  of  the  genus  Veratrum. 
Both  are  acid  and  p<Hsonous,  though  valu. 
able  in  medicine. 

HBLLBBaBUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  dass  13  Pol^andria,  order  7  Peljr- 
gynia.    The  Bpecies  are  perennials. 

HELXENISM,  a  phrase  in  the  idiom, 
genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  word  is  onl^  used  when  speakinc  of 
authors  who^  writing  in  a  different  Tan- 
gnage,  express  themselves  in  a  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  Hellenists.  The  HtW 
leuiatie  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  by 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other 

farts  where  the  Greek  tongue  prevailed, 
n  this  language,  it  is  said,  the  Septuagrint 
was  written,  and  also  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  shew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with 
Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms. 

HELM,  an  iustmment  suspended  along 
the  hindpart  of  a  ship's  stem-post,  where 
it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel,  as 
the  tul  of  a  fish  guides  the  body.  The 
helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  ex- 
cept in  small  ships,  where  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary -.—There  are  several  terms  in  the  j 
naval  language  relating  to  the  helm;  as. 
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bear  up  the  helm ;  that  ia,  let  the  ship  g^ 
more  large  before  the  wind ;  helm  a  mid' 
$hip,  or  right  the  helm,  that  is,  keep  it  even 
with  the  middle  of  the  ship ;  port  the  helm, 
put  it  over  the  left  side  of  the  ship ;  etar- 
board'  the  helm,  put  it  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship. 

HELmET,  b  headpiece,  or  armour  for 
the  head,  which  was  formerly  the  noblest 
part  of  coat  armour.  It  covered  both  the 
nead  and  face,  onlv  leaving  an  aperture  in 
the  front  secured  oy  bars,  which  was  called 
the  visor.  It  is  still  used  in  heraldry  by 
way  of  crest  over  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms, 
in  order  to  express  the  different  degrees  of 
nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 

it  is  borne. The  modern  helmet  is  worn 

by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  defend  the  head 
against  the  broad-sword. 

HE'LOTS,  the  name  given  to  certain 
slaves  in  Sparta,  who  were  originally  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Helos,  but  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Heraclidae, 
about  1000  B.C.  They  differed  fh)m  other 
Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging  individually 
to  separate  masters;  being  the  propertv  of 
the  state,  which  alone  had  the  disposal  of 
their  lives  and  freedom. 

H  ELY ET'IC.  an  epithet  designating  what 

Eertains  to  the  Heltetii,  the  ancient  inha- 
itauts  of  Swisserland,  or  to  the  modem 
states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions ;  as  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  &c. 

HEM' ACHATE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  agate,  of  a  blood  colour. 

HEM'ATIN,  or  HEM'ATINE.  in  che- 
mistry.  the  colouring  principle  of  logwood, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  and  bitterish  taste. 

HEM'ATITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
of  two  ores  of  iron,  the  red  and  the  brown 
hematite.  They  are  both  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, their  fibres  usually  diverging,  or  even 
radiating  from  a  centre. 

HEMERALO'PIA,  in  medicine,  noctur- 
nal  blindness ;  a  defect  in  the  sight,  which 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  see  in  the 
evening,  though  the  sight  is  perfect  enough 
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as  eemi,  and  demi:  thus,  hemiplegia  is  B 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body ;  hemietieh, 
half  a  verse ;  hemieyele,  a  ««mi-circle. 

HEMICRA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  head-ache,  which  affects  only  one  half  or 
side  of  the  head. 

HEMIOPSIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision  in  which  the  person  sees  the  half, 
but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 


HEMIPLE'OIA,  in  medicine,  b  paralytie 
affection  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

IIEMIPTEEUk,  in  entomology,  the  se- 
cond order  of  insects,  which  have  the 
wings  half  crustaceous  and  hall  membra- 
neous, as  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  astronomy,  one  half 
of  the  sphere.  The  equator  cuvides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts,  called  the  inorthem 
and  the  eouthem  hemiapheret.  The  horixon 
also  divides  the  sphere  into  two  parts,  f»S\- 
tA  t\xe  upper  tmaUnoer hemiapheree.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection 
of  half  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  on  a  plane,  and  is  then  often 
called  planiephere. 

HEMISPHER'OIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  figure  of  B  hemisphere,  but  is  not 
exactly  so. 

HBM'ISTICH,  in  poetrv,  denotes  half  a 
verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed.  In  read- 
ing common  English  verse,  a  short  pause 
is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 

HEM'LOCK,  a  genus  of  plants  called 
Conium,  of  which  the  species  maeulatum,  or 
greater  hemlock,  is  one  of  our  few  poisonous 
plants,  but  now  used  in  medicine. 

HEMP,  a  fibrous  plant,  of  the  Diania 
class,  and  of  the  genus  Cannmbie;  well 
known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  cloths.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
upright,  simple,  slightly  pilose,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  male 
flowers,  which  are  on  separate  stems,  are 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  hop;  the 
female  flowers  are .  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fhiit  is  a  little,  luurd,  bivalve  capsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  It  may  be  planted 
upon  any  land;  the  poorer  producing  that 
which  is  fine  in  quality,  though  small 
in  quantity ;  and  the  richer  and  stronger, 
that  which  is  abundant  in  the  former,  but 
coarse  in  the  latter.  Besides  its  use  in 
manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  agriculturist,  by  driving  away 
almost  all  the  insects  that  feed  upon  other 
vegetables.  Hence,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  a  belt  of  this  plant  is  sown  round 
gardens,  or  other  spots,  to  preserve  them. 
Only  the  coarser  kinds  of  nemp  are  em- 
ployed in  making  cordage ;  the  finer  being 
used  for  cloth,  which  though  incapable  of 
receiving  the  delicacy  of  linen,  is  incom- 
parably stronger,  equally  susceptible  of 
bleachiug.  and  possessed  of  the  property 
of  improving  its  colour  by  wear.  The  Eng- 
lish hemp  is  much  superior  in  strength  to 
that  which  grows  in  any  other  country. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Russian.  Arom  which 
sacking  is  usually  made.  A  large  quantity 
of  Russia-sheeting,  coarser  at  the  price 
than  any  other  foreign  cloth,  is  imported 
into  England  on  account  of  its  strength. 
The  great  imporUnce  of  hemp  to  the  ma- 
ritime interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
occasions  it  to  form  B  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  The  cordage  and  sails  of  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war  are  said  to  consume 
180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp. 

HEN,  a  female  bird  of^any  spedes,  but 
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applied  partieolarly  to  the  female  of  the 
(wmcstic  fowl  of  the  gallinaceoiu  kind. 


HEN'BANE,  in  botany,  the  HyM«y«mii^ 
of  several  si>ecies.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  poisonoas,  but,  from  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  is  occasionally  serriceable  in 
medicine. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  Hgnre 

of  eleven  sides,  and  as  many  angles. In 

fortification,  hendecagon  denotes  a  place 
defended  by  eleven  bastions. 

HENDECASTL'LABLES,  in  poetical 
composition,  a  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullus,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
elegant  trifles. 

HETAB  8ULTHURIS.  or  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, in  chemistry,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  sulphuret  made  either  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  It  has  a  disai^reeable  fetid 
smell,  but  is  in  high  esteem  with  some  as  a 
medicine  to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 

whatever  belongs  to  the  liver. Hepatic 

artetTf,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. Hepatic  dnct,  the 

trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  Joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

HEPATIC  AIB,  in  chemistry,  snlpbu- 
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vrith  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  probaoljr  from  the  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  in- 
temal  parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold;  or 
flrom  the  bile  becominK  acrid,  and  thereby 
exciting  an  irritation  of  the  part. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  4gnte  of 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles. In  forti- 
fication, a  place  is  termed  a  heptagon  that 
has  seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAG'ONAL  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
metic, a  sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
tbe  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corres- 
ponding arithmetical  progression  is  5.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  they  oe  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added 
to  the  product,  the  sum  will  be  a  square 
number. 

HRPATOSCOTIA,  a  mode  of  divination, 
by  which  coigectures  concerning  Aiturity 
were  drawn  mm  the  appearances  exhibited 


by  the  liver  of  tlie  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  ancient  poetry,  ver> 
ses  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  diffe- 
rent notes;  in  which  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  seven 
strings.' 

HEPTACAF8ULAR,  a  term  in  botany, 
signifyinjK  that  the  plant  has  seven  cdls  or 
cavities  for  seeds. 

HEPTAGYN'IAN,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  having  seven  pistils. 

HEPTAN'DRIA,  the  seventh  daas  of 
the  Linnsan  system  of  plants,  containing 
four  orders,  Monogtjfnia,  JHgynia,  Tetramf- 
nia,  and  Heptaffynia. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  exercised 
by  seven  persons ;  or,  a  nation  divided  into 

seven   governments. Saxon   keptarchp, 

the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  Enriand, 
between  the  fifto  and  ninth  centuries.  These 
kingdoms  were  severally  named,  1.  Kent ; 
2.  Sussex;  3.  ^essex;  4.  Essex;  5.  North- 
umberland; 6.  East-Angleland ;  7.  Merda. 
The  keptarckp  was  formed  by  delves ;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  449, 
when  Hengist  arrived  on  the  island.  In 
827  Egbert  was  enabled,  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  but,  in  reality,  three  of 
the  kingdoms,  Northumberiand,  East  An- 

S eland,  and  Mercia,  were  still  governed  by 
eir  own  kings,  though  those  kings  were 
his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  kingdoms 
he  actually  govemed  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  and  Essex. 

HERACLI'DiE.  The  return  </  the  Hera, 
elida  into  Pefoponneeue,  in  chronology,  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  profane  history; 
all  the  time  preceding  that  period  beiuB 
accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2682,  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

HER'ALD,  the  title  of  an  officer,  whose 
dutv  it  anciently  was  to  declare  war,  to 
challenge  in  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages: 
but  who  is,  at  present,  to  conduct  royal 
processions,  the  creations  of  nobility,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  knighthood;  to  pub- 
lish declarations  of  war,  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  at  home ;  to  proclaim  peace ;  to  record 
and  blazon  armorial  bearings  ;  and  to  regu- 
late abuses  in  arms,  under  tbe  authority  of 
the  earl-marshal,  by  whom  he  is  created. 
The  heralds  were  fanned  into  a  college  by 
Richard  the  Third.  The  three  chief  heralds 
are  called  kings  at  arms,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Garter ;  the  next  is  called  Claren- 
cieux,  and  the  third  Norroy;  these  two 
last  are  called  provincial  heralds.  Besides 
these  there  are  six  other  inferior  heralds, 
viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Richmond, 
Chester,  and  Windsor;  to  which,  on  the 
accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the  crown,  a 
new  herald  was  added,  styled  Hanover  he- 
^d ;  and  another  styled  Glocester  king  at 

arms. Heralde,    amongst    the    ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  held  in  great  es- 
timation, and  looked  upon  as  sacred.  Those 
of  Greece  carried  in  their  hands  a  rod  of 
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laurel,  round  which  two  serpentB,  without 
crests,. were  twisted  as  emblems  of  peace. 

HEir  ALDRY,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  true  use  of,  and  laws  relating  to,  armo> 
rial  bearings;  vis.  how  to  blason  or  describe 
them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal 
or  dispose  the  diflFerent  arms  in  an  escut* 
cheon  or  shield.  The  introduction  of  armo« 
rial  bearings,  in  place  of  the  images  and 
statues  of  the  Romans,  (known  among 
them  bvthe  term  j*$  tiiuifriRiim),is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who  over- 
ran Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Although  thej  were  at  Urst  purely 
mihtary,  yet,  by  being  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
and  honour;  and,  in  course  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
tenants  of  the  kin^  or  the  great  lords,  re> 
presented  on  their  shields  the  services  they 
ovred  to  their  superiors  by  way  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fidelity,  whence  ori- 
ginated roses,  cinoue-foils,  spur-rowels, 
bows  and  arrows,  nunting-homs,  ships, 
Ac.  When,  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, the  martial  youth  of  almost  all  Eu- 
rope left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the 
nth  century,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the 
use  of  arms  became  more  general  and  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tions, armies,  and  families,  the  princes  and 
commanders  chose  their  symbols,  some- 
times in  commemoration  of  the  exploits 
and  events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commander,  and  sometimes  firom 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  gave  rise,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  common,  to  introduce  the  fig^nre  of 
the  cross,  which  is  borne  in  a  diversity  of 
forms.  In  like  manner,  on  the  introduction 
of  tournaments,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other 
ordinaries,  which  represented  the  fillets  or 
lists  of  diflFerent  kinds  which  were  worn  bv 
the  combatants  and  those  who  attended. 
And  it  was  firom  the  practice  of  a  herald's 
describing  and  recording  the  names,  arms, 
and  proofs  of  nobility,  of  the  knights  at 
tournaments,  that  the  science  took  its 
name.  —  [So  numerous  are  the  heraldric 
terms,  that  to  attempt  to  give  them,  with 
their  definitions  and  distinctions,  would  oc- 
cupy several  pages,  however  rigidly  we  might 
pursue  our  plan  of  condensation.  Those, 
nowever,  of  any  real  import  to  the  ^neral 
reader,  are  given  as  separate  articles  in  their 
alpbabetical  order.] 

IIERBA'RIUM,  or  HORTUS  SICCUS, 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  care- 
ftilly  dried  and  preserved.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  botanists  for  obtain- 
ing a  hortus  siccus;  but  that  of  pressing 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  dried,  in  a  box  of 
tandor  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron,  has  been 
recommended.  If  pressure  be  employed, 
that  is  best  eflTected  by  means  of  a  botani- 
cal press  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
the  plants  are  put,  with  sneets  of  dry  paper 


between.  At  first  thev  ought  to  be  pr 
gently,  and  oceasionaUy  taken  out  in  order 


to  see  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled 
or  folded.  As  they  continue  to  dry,  the 
pressure  may  be  increased.  Whtm  properiy 
dried,  the  sp«cimens  should  be  placed  in 
sheets  of  writing  PM>er,  and  slightly  feat- 
ened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a  sup  of  the  paper,  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  name  of  tne  genus 
and  species  should  be  written  do«m,  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  general  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved  in  a 
portfolio  or  cabinet. 

HERB,  a  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  evenr  year,  and  is  thus  distinguish- 
ed firam  a  snrub,  which  has  ligneous  or 
woody  stems.  In  botanic  science,  however, 
it  means  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  comprehends  the 
stem  and  leaves,  Ac— The  fourth  tribe 
into  which  Linnvns  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  termed  Herba. 

UER'BAL,  a  book  giring  an  account  of 
the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants; 
their  classes,  genera,  and  species. 

HER'BORIZE,  a  botamcal  term,  signi- 
fyinjf  to  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek  new 
species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  character,  and  to  class  them. 

HERCULATJEUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus:  it 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1689.'since  which 
time  many  manuscripts,  paintings,  statues, 
and  other  relics  of  antiqmty,  have  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient 
streets  and  buildings  have  been,  as  it  were, 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  ancients  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dem archieologists.  Since  1828  new  exca- 
vations have  taken  place,  and  a  splendid 
private  house  has  been  discovered,  with  a 
suite  of  chambers,  and  a  court  in  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  a  separate  part  of  the  man- 
sion allotted  to  females,  a  garden  surround- 
ed by  arcades  and  columns,  and  also  a 
grand  saloon,  which  probablv  served  for 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  family.  Another 
house,  also  discovered,  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  it,  none  of  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  eighteen  centuries,  (at  the  doors 
remained  fastened,  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  Herculaneum.  The  family 
which  occupied  this  mansion  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  when  the  disaster  took  place, 
laying  in  provisions  for  the  vrinter.  The 
provisions  found  in  the  store-rooms  consist 
of  dates,  chestnuts,  large  walnuts,  dried 
figs,  almonds,  prunes,  com,  oil,  pease,  len- 
tilB,  pies,  and  hams.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  omamented,  all,  in  fact,  announced 
that  it  had  belongfed  to  a  very  rich  family 
and  to  admirers  of  the  arts ;  for  there  were 
discovered  many  pictures,  representing  Po- 
lyphemus and  Galatea,  Hercules  and  the 
three  Hesperides,  Cupid  and  a  Bacchante, 
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Mercarj  and  lo,  Perseos  killing  Medusa, 
and  others.  There  were  also  in  the  same 
house,  vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronse  and 
terra  cotta,  as  well  as  medallions  in  silver, 
representinr  in  relief  Apollo  and  Diana. 

HERCU'LEAN,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  great  labour  necessary  to  execute  anv 
task ;  such  as  it  would  require  the  strength 
or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encounter  or  ae- 
complish. 

HEB'CULBS,  in  astronomv.  a  constella. 
tion  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  (named 
from  the  hero  of  mythologie  fable),  con- 
taining  11.3  stars. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  in  Uw,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  whatever  immoveiJ>le  things  a 
person  may  have  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
oy  way  of  inheritance ;  and  which,  if  not 
otherwise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who 
is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  as 
chattels  do. 

HEBED'ITART.  an  ^pellation  griven  to 
whatever  bdongs  to  a  family  by  right  of 
succession,  from  heir  to  heir,  some  mo- 
narchies are  hereditary,  and  others  elective ; 
and  some  hereditary  monarchies  descend 
only  to  the  heirs  male,  as  in  France;  but 
others,  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  Spain, 

England,  &c. Hereditary  is  also  applied 

to  offices  and  posts  of  honour  annexed  to 
certain  families;  thus  the  office  of  earl- 
marshal  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  How- 
ard. It  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  good 
or  ill  qualities,  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child;  as,  hereditary 
bravcrv,  hereditary  pride. 

HEK'ESY,  an  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  or  a  private 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  orthodox 

church. ^The  ori^n  of  heretic*  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  time  when  a  Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  and  began 
to  acknowledge  certain  do|:mas  as  ortno- 
dox,  and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  false.  Tet  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treating 
of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect  language 
of  men,  and  therefore  admitting,  in  many 
passages,  different  explanations,  according 
to  preconceived  views.  How  awful,  then, 
and  how  repulsive  to  the  fine  principles  <^ 
that  religion  which  inculcates  the  precepts 
of  mercy  and  good-will  to  man,  is  tnat  per- 
secuting spirit  which,  at  different  periods, 
has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of  unoffend- 
ing victims  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and 
bieotiy ! 

HEB'ETOCH,  among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors,  signified  the  leader  or  commander  of 
an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  country  or  district. 

HER'IOT,  in  law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  copyholders,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

HER'ISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  or 
bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
wards, and  turning  on  a  pivot;  used  to 
block  up  a  passage. 

HERMAPH'RODITE.  a  term  to  desig. 
nate  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individnaL ^In  botany,  a  flower  that  con- 


tains both  the  anther  and  the  stigma 
within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  re- 
ceptacle. 


BRMENEUTICS,  the  art  of  findinr 
tne  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
The  word  is  seldom  us«d  except  in  refe- 


rence to  theolcMrical  subjects. 

HERMBTICAL  SEALING,  among  che- 
mists, a  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels 
so  closely  that  the  subtilest  spirit  cannot 
esci^.  This  is  usually  done  by  heating 
the  neck  of  a  vessel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
with  a  blowpipe,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then,  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers,  twist- 


ng  it  close  together. 


:£R'MIT,  a  person  who  lives  in  total 
seclusion  from  the  world.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  one  who  lives  in  solitude,  for  the 
pikrpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  de- 
votion. 

HBB'NIA,  in  sui^err,  a  rupture;  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  dUplacement  of  a 
soft  part,  which  protrudes  by  a  natural  or 
accidental  opening,  Arom  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  contained.  As  soon  as  a  pa- 
tient perceives  that  he  is  affected  with  a 
hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
fitvourable  state  for  treatment.  The  hernia 
is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  then  be 
subject  to  a  constant  compression,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a  truss. 

HE'RO,  in  pagan  mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  out  supposed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  nis 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  |ods.— — 
Ifero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  great,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary 
personage ;  particularlv  one  eminent  for 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  mili- 
tary virtues. Hero,  m  a  poem  or  romance, 

is  the  principal  personage,  or  the  one  who 
has  the  principal  shariB  in  the  actions 
related;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  &c< Heroic  veree,  hexam- 
eter vers^  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 
poets  in  their  heroic  poems.— —fleivte  age, 
that  age  or  period  of  the  worid  wherein  the 
heroes,  or  demigods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived.  The  heroic  age  coincides  with  the 
fabulous  age. 

HER'ON,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Ardea,  distinguuhed  by  having  a 
long  bill,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs,  and  moderate  wings.  Herons  are  very 
expert  fishers,  and  take  prey  either  by 
wading  after  it  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  amtears  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  digest  an  enormous  load 
of  food  in  a  short  time,  and  again  return  to 
their  destructive  occupation  with  new  vigour 
and  appetite. 

HEBTES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to 
several  cutaneous  eruptions  from  their  ten< 


dcncy  to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  They  arc  generally 
seen  in  small  distinct  clusters,  accompanied 


with  itching,  and  terminating  in  Airfu- 
raceous  scales.  This  disease  t&es  various 
names  according  to  its  fi»m  or  the  part 
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aifected ;    as   the  ring-wonn,    erysipelas, 

HERHING,  in  ichthyology,  (CUpea  ha- 
renffut  of  Linnaeaa)  a  proliflc  fish,  common 
in  moat  seas,  where  they  are  Ibond  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many 
millions,  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth, 
appears  at  the  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where 
thejr  divide,  and  branch  off  in  all  directions. 
Their  progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of 
birds  which  follow  them  to  prey  upon  them. 
Those  which  flock  to  the  British  coasts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  off 
Yarmouth,  the  mart  for  herrings.  This 
instinct  of  migpration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  m  warmer  seas.  It  is  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in 
motion ;  for  they  come  to  us  fiill  of  fat,  and 
on  their  return  are  almost  universally  ob- 
served to  be  lean  and  out  of  condition. 
The^  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  be^nning  of 
winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
[See  Fisbbribs.] 

HER8E,  in  fortification,  a  harrow  Ml  of 
iron  spikes. 

HBS'PEB,  in  astronony,  the  eveninc  star ; 
an  appellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus, 
when  It  sets  after  the  sun. 

HETEROCLITE,  in  grammar,  a  word 
which  is  irregular  or  anomalous,  either  in 
declension  or  coqjugation,or  which  deviates 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in 
words  of  a  like  kind. 

HETEROPHTL'LOUS,  in  botany,  pro- 
ducing a  diversity  of  leaves. 

HETEBOS'CII,  in  geography,  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  have  their 
shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living 
between  the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEX'AGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
six  sides  and  angles. 

HEXAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometrv,  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  being  nearly  a  cube. 

HEXAM'ETEB,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of 
which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  fifth  must  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  always  a  spondee. 

HEXAN'DBIA.  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Limuean  classes,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  six  stamens  in  each 
flower,  as  the  pineapple,  bamboo,  spider- 
wort,  lily  of  the  valley,  arrow-grass,  ftc. 

HEX'ASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS,  an  unpleasant  opening  of  the 
month,  when  vowels  end  and  be{^n  words; 
also  any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript  which 
destroys  the  connexion. 

HI'BERNACLE,  in  botany,  the  winter 
(inarters  of  a  plant,  that  ia,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  ftiture  plant  is 
enclosed  bj  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter. 

HIDE,  a  word  formerly  used  in  land- 
msasure,  for  such  a  space  as  might  be 
ploughed  with  one  plough ;  or,  as  much  as 


would  maintain  the  family  of  a  kide,  or 
mansion-house.  According  to  some,  a  kide 
was  sixty  acres,  others  .nutke  it  eighty,  and 
others  a  hundred.  The  (quantity,  very  pro- 
bably, was  always  determined  by  local  usage 
only. 

HI'DEBOUND,  in  fiarriery,  a  term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin 

cleaves  to   the  sides. ^Also  a  term  in 

botany ;  a  tree  being  said  to  be  kidebotind, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  as  to 
impede  the  growth. 

HIDES,  the  skins  of  large  cattle,  such  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  either  in  the  raw 
or  cured  state.  Vast  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  South 
America,  the  European  continent,  Morocco, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

HI'ERARCHY,  a  term  Uterally  signify- 
ing koly  aevemuent,  and  applied  some- 
times to  the  supposed  polity,  or  social  con- 
stitution, among  angels.  Also,  ecclesiastical 
government,  or  the  subordination  of  rank 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPH'ICS.  in  antiquity,  mys- 
tical  characters  or  symbols  used  in  writ- 
uigs  and  inscriptions,  particularly  by  the 
"        *  "of  saci 


Egyptians,  as  signs  of  sacred,  divine,  or 
supernatural  things.  The  hieroglyphics 
were  flgures  of  animals,  parts  of  the  human 
body,  &c,  containing  a  meaning  whidi  was 
intelligible  only  to  the  priests,  and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  hierof^yphic  ia  any 
symbol  or  flgure  which  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent an  object  and  convey  a  meaning. 

HIEROGRAM'MATISTS,  in  antiquity, 
priests  amongst  the  Egyptians  who  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  religion.     Their 


duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  expound  religious  mvsteries  and  opi- 
nions.   They  were  also  skilled  in  divina- 


tion, and  were  honoured  with  many  exemp- 
tions from  civil  duties  and  taxes. 

HIEROM'ANCY,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  species  of  divination,  which  predicted 
future  events  by  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  various  thinn  offered  in  sacriflce. 

HIEROM'NEMON,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a  magistrate  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

H I E RO  N' I C  E S,  in  antiquity,  a  con- 
queror at  the  Olympii^  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean  games. 

H I E  RO  PB  A  N'T  E  S,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, the  priests  and  priestesses  who  were 
appointed  oy  the  state  to  have  the  super- 
visal  of  sacred  rites,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
sacrifices. 

HIEROPH'YLAX.  an  oiBcerinthe 
Greek  church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments,  &c.  an- 
swering to  our  sacristan  or  vestry-keeper. 

HI'GHNESS,  a  tiUe  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  kings  of  Endand  before 
James  I.  were  not  saluted  with  the  title  of 
"  majesty,"  but  that  of  highness  only.  At 
present  the  children  of  crowned  heads  are 

Snerally  styled  royal  kigkneu.    Those  of 
e  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
styled  imperial  higknett. 
HIGH-PRIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
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priesthood.  Hose*  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  funiiy  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.  After  the 
subjiM^tion  of  the  Jews  dt  the  Seleuddjs, 
the  rtolemie^  and  the  Romans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  foreig;n 
masters.  The  importance  ot  this  officer  is 
indicated  by  the  splendour  and  costliness 
of  his  Kannent,  which  was  among  the  most 
beautiral  works  of  ancient  art. 

HILA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  cde* 
brated  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 

HI'LUM,  m  botany,  the  ejre ;  an  external 
mark  of  the  umbiliciu  choi^  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  bean,  the 
pea,&c. 

HINDOOS',  the  primittTe  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies ;  a  people  distinguished  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours  were 
yet  onW  in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation, 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. They  have  preserved  their  national 
character  from  the  most  distant  ages,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  have 
retained  to  the  present  dav  their  language, 
their  written  characters,  their  government, 
religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
life.  They  possess  great  natural  talents, 
but  are  at  present  derived  of  opportunities 
for  their  development,  though  they  are  stiU 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. In  earlier  times,  before  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
divided  into  fbnr  distinct  classes,  or  eattn, 
which,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  culti- 
vation, are  essentially  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  so  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  possible.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  custom  of  the  Hindoos 
is  the  burning  of  widows  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands.  [See  Casts  and  Suttbbs.I 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  in  ancient  fable,  a 
supposed  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
The  hippoeentaur  differed  from  the  eentour 
in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and 
the  former  on  a  horse,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. 

HIFPOCRA8,  a  medicinal  drink,  etm- 
posed  of  wine  irith  an  infusion  of  spices 
and  other  ingredients ;  used  as  a  cordial. 

HIPPOCRATES'  SLEEVE,  a  kind  of 
bag,  made  b;^  uniting  the  opposite  angles 
of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  used  fbr  strain- 
ins  syrups  and  decoctions. 

HIFPODROME,  in  antiquitr,  a  eourse 
for  chariot  and  horse  races.  There  are  in 
England  some  vestiges  of  similar  courses, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  near 
Stonehenge.  This  hippodrome  occupies  a 
tract  of  ground  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred druidical  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  fiset,  in  breadth,  and  six  thousand 
druidical  cubits,  or  more  than  a  mile  and 
three  quarters,  in  length.  It  runs  directly 
east  and  west,  and  is  completely  inclosed 


with  a  bank  of  earth.  The  goal  and  e»- 
reer  are  at  the  cast  end.  The  goal  is  a  hi|^ 
bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a  slope  inwaros, 
on  which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  haive 
sat.  There  is  one  about  halt  a  mile  to  tha 
southward  of  Leicester;  another  near  Dor- 
chester; and  a  third  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Lowther,  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland. 
But  these  must  have  been  humble  imita- 
tions indeed  of  the  ^lendid  structures 
erected  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
the  description  of  the  one  at  Olymjpias,  aa 
given  by  Pausanias,  or  of  that  which  was 
finished  by  Constantine,  and  which  still 
fills  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Tnrkish 
ci^tal  with  astonishment.  Itissommnded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extending  £ur- 
ther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  one  above 
the  other,  and  resting  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  adorned  by  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  statues,  in  marble,  porphyry,  and 
bronze. 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS,  a  monstrous  qua- 
druped, equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  sixe  and 
'li,  oeing  from  12  to  20  feet  loi 


very  large. 


strength,  b<    „ 

supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of  J( 
called  the  river-horse;  the  head  very 
the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick, 
the  teeth  large,  and  with  tusks  harder  and 
whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  lives 
chiefly  in  water,  and  walks  at  the  bot- 
t<Mn,  rabing  its  head  occasionally  ibr  respi- 
ration. It  feeds  (m  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  unless  atta^ed,  or  ill  used,  is  perfectly 
harmless ;  but  its  skin,  for  the  most  part, 
reusts  a  bullet.  It  has  been  chiefly  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nile^ 
Nig^r,  Gambia,  and  Zaire.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  salt  water.  In  Guinea,  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshy  grounds  afford  numbers 
of  them,  and  in  some  parts  of  Caflhoia  they 
are  still  m<»e  common.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots  and 
many  other  nations. 

HIPPU'RIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  Monaudria,  order  1  Mtmoffjfnia.  The 
ies  are  perennials.    The  Hirrtrnis  is 
the  Bftutetum  ejflvatieum  of  LinnsRUS. 

HIPS,  in  botany,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  prindpally  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HIRU'DO,  in  entomology,  the  Leech,  a 
well  known  insect,  with  a  flatted  but  not 
jointed  body,  broader  at  the  end  than  else- 
where, and  the  sldn  soft  and  flossy.  The 
principal  species  are  the  Medicinal  Leech 
and  the  Horse  Leech. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ormthidogy,  a  genus  of 
birdsi  of  the  order  Passerfs;  comprehend- 
ing the  common  house-swdiow,  the  field 
svrallow,  the  martin,  and  the  goat-sucker. 
It  is  wonderftil  to  observe  vrith  what  de- 
grees of  architectural  skill.  Providence  has 
endued  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  neariy 
correspondent  in  their  modes  of  life.  While 
the  swallow  and  the  house  martin  discover 
the  greatest  address  in  raising,  and  secnrely 
fixing^  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nests 
are  formed,  the  bank-martin  makes  his  hola 
in  the  sand,  which  is  serpentine,  horisontal, 

and  two  feet  deep. ^The  nesu  of  the  JER- 

mnd»  e9euUnt»,  or  esculent  swallow,  ara 
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reckoned  a  most  exquisitflr  delicacy  among 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soups 
and  use  them  in  their  most  deHcate  dishes. 

Hirundo,  the  Smallow-jUk  or  Tmb-^k, 

in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  trigUi,  with  a 
somewhat  pricklr  head,  and  with  a  remark- 
able pinnule  at  the  pectoral  finst  which  are 
so  long,  as  to  be  of  use  in  flying,  or  raising 
itself  wove  the  water.  Hence,  oy  some  in- 
accurate  writers,  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  ezoocetus,  or  flying-fish. 

HISTORY,  in  iu  general  sense,  con* 
sists  of  all  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  narrative ;  and  stands  opposed 
to  science,  which  is  demonstrated  know- 
ledge; and  to  philosophy,  which  is  matter 
of  opinion.  History,  then,  denotes  narra- 
tion and  description  of  every  kind;  but,  as 
pre-eminent,  the  narrative  of  human  afhirs 
IS  styled  ki$tory  absolutely,  while  narra- 
tives or  descriptions  of  other  objects,  are 
distinguished  by^  specific  additions.  He 
that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is 
not  only  in  danger  of  being  partial,  but  of 
unacquaintance  with  many  thines,  which 
time  tardily  brings, to  light;  and  he  that 
writes  the  history  of  a  former  period,  is 
dependent  on  the  dicta  of  others.  It  has 
been  well  and  truly  said,  that  if  truth  is  the 
historian's  greatest  object,  justice  is  his 
first  duty.  He  must  have  the  rare  power 
of  renouncing  his  private  feelings,  and, 
whilst  he  investigates  or  writes  as  an  his- 
torian, he  musf-^evate  himself  above  his 
country,  sect,  and  a3:c,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  faults  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  merits  of  his  adver- 
saries, bu^  what  is  far  more  difficult,  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  age,  or  country,  or  sect,  and  be  able 
to  enter  into  those  of  others,  and  not  mea- 
sure them  by  his  o\m  standard.  Among 
the  numerous  causes  of  historical  false- 
hood, of  which  it  would  be  useful  to  take 
the  most  scrutiniziug  view,  there  is  one 
which  appears  eminently  deserving  of  re- 
mark; and  this  is,  the  extraordinary  care 
that,  in  uublic  as  well  as  private  life,  must 
frequently  be  employed,  by  those  who 
know  it  best,  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  truth. — The  uses  of  history  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  important.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marks,  sources,  and  efliects  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  the  power  and  changes 
of  their  customs,  and  the  like,  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and 
all  this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved 
by  history,  which  teaches  us  to  make  other 
men's  experience  our  own,  to  ptofit  by  it, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfor- 
tunes. Persons  who  read  history  merely 
for  amusement,  or,  having  in  view  some 
particular  branch  of  leammg,  attend  only 
to  certain  branches  of  history,  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  order  and  connection  which 
is  absolutelv  requisite  for  obtaining  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  history ;  the  most  regular, 
as  well  as  successful  way  of  studying  which, 
is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history 
of  partlfeQlar  nations  and  commonwealths : 


for  the  study  of  particular  histories  is  only 
extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts 
of  universal  history.  Unless  this  be  our 
plan,  we  shall  onlv  fill  the  memor^r  with 
some  events ;  which  may  be  done  without 
applying  to  history,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

HISTORY  PIECE,  in  oainting,  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  remarkaole  event,  which 
exhibits  the  actors,  their  actions,  and  the 
attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  figures 
drawn  to  the  life.  This  species  of  painting 
is  called  hittorical  painting. 

HISTRION'IC  ART,  that  of  acting  in 
dramatic  representation.  Hutrio,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  signified  an  actor  or  come- 
dian ;  but  more  especially  a  pantomimist, 
whose  talents  were  exerted  in  gesticula- 
tions and  dancing. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a  sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any  thing. 
Hitches  are  distinguMhed  by  the  names  of 
ti  ka{f-hitck,  a  elovt-kitek,  a  roUina-kitck, 
&c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Knot. 

HOAR-FROST,  the  white  particles  of 
ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew  cnr 
watery  vapours. 

HOAR'HOUND,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
common  hoarhound  is  the  marrubium  vtU- 
ffare.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as 
an  attenuant. 

HOCK'DAY,  or  HOKEDAY,  a  dajr  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Danes 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

HOG,  («««)  in  zoology,  a  well-known 
and  valuable  quadruped.  His  form  is  in- 
elegant, his  motions  uncouth  and  un- 
wieldy, his  appearance  slothful  and  stupid, 
and  his  whole  life  a  succession  of  torpor 
and  gluttony.  But,  with  these  and  many 
other  repugnant  qualities,  he  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  His  flesh  is 
pleasant,  substantial,  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticularly to  persons  employed  in  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  as  pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  anv  other  meat,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  in  naval  provisions.  The  do- 
mesticated varieties  of  the  ho^  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous:  the  generic  characters 
are,  four  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
converging;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ; 
two  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  long;  fourteen  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  the  snout  promiqent,  truncate, 
and  containing  a  peculiar  bone ;  feet,  cloven. 
In  their  taste,  hogs  discover  a  strange  de- 
cree of  caprice ;  for  whilst  they  are  singu- 
larly  delicate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous 

and   putrid   carrion. ^The   Wild   Boar, 

firom  which  most  of  our  domestic  varieties 
are  derived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
filthy  or  stupid  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog. 
His  snout  IS  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he 
roots  up  the  ground  in  a  difiierent  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  are 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
length,  bent  circularly,  and  exceedingly 
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•harp  at  the  points.  For  the  flrst  three 
years  of  his  life  he  follows  the  sow,  the 
whole  litter  liring  in  a  herd  together;  but 
when  he  has  attained  his  full  «ze  and 
strength,  he  ranges  the  forest  alone,  dread- 
ing no  single  creature,  not  even  man  him- 
self. Hunting  this  animal  has  always  been 
a  faTonrite  amusement.  When  he  is  roused, 
he  goes  slowlj  and  uniformly  forward,  fire- 
quentljf  stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers, 
often  mflicting  severe  and  mortal  wounds. 
He  is  at  last  dispatched  by  the  hunters, 
either  with  flre-arms  or  spears. 

HOOS'HEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  634  imperial  gallons.  It  is 
equal  to  half  a  pipe. 

HOLD,  in  snips,  the  whole  interior  or 
cavity  in  the  bellv  of  a  vessel,  which  is  either 
the  qfter-kold,  the  fore-kold,  or  the  sunn- 
hold,  according  to  its  situation. 

HOLERA'CE/B,  the  twelfth  Linnvan 
order  of  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  and  asnual  herbs,  as  rhubarb, 
beet,  &c. 

HaUNESS,  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
the  pope,  who  n  styled,  "  your  holiness," 
or,  "  noly  father  :**  in  Latin,  umetisiime,  or 
bea1i9»i»u  pater. 

HOL'LY,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  of  the  genus  Hex,  of  several 
species.  The  common  holly  grows  ttom. 
20  to  30  feet  high;  the  stem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayish 
smooth  bark,  and  set  with  branches  which 
form  n  sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath;  the  edges  indented  and  waved, 
with  sharp  ipickles  at  the  points.  The 
flowers  grow  ra  clusters,  and  are  succeeded 
by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a  bright 
red  about  Michaelmas.  The  timber  ot 
holly  is  the  whitest  of  all  hard  wood,  and 
theKfbre  used  by  inlayers :  it  is  also  used 
by  millwrights,  turners,  &e.  Its  name  is  » 
supposed  eorruption  from  My,  as  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, our  earliest  writer  on  plants,  calls  it 
holy  and  holy-tree ;  which  appellation  was 
given  it,  most  probably,  from  its  being  used 
in  holy  places.  It  has  a  great  variety  of 
names  in  Germany;  amongst  which  is 
CkrUtdem;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called 
Ckriatharn;  and  in  Swedish  CkrUttorn, 
anjongst  other  appellations :  from  whence 
it  appears  that  it  is  considered  a  holy  plant 
by  certain  classes  in  those  countries.—— 
Knee-holly,  a  plant,  the  butcher's  broom,  of 

the  genus  Rmcu». Sea-holly,  a  plant,  of 

the  genus  Kryngiwn. 

HOL'LYHOCK,  in  botany,  the  Althea 
rota,  a  hardy  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East,  and  i^  frequently  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  root  is  biennial,  and 
shoots  up  one  or  several  very  upright  hairy 
stems,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height 
bearing  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

HOL'OCAUST,  a  burnt  offering  or  sacri- 
fice, wholly  consumed  by  fire:  of  this  kind 
was  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  church. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
that  the  person  offering,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  were  the  effects  of  the 
divine  bounty.    The  pagan  nations,  who 


also  offSered  holodlausts,  probably  eonsidered 
them  in  the  same  light. 

HOL'OGRAPH,  a  deed  or  testameat 
wholly  written  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

HOLOM'ETE  R,  an  instrument  for  takinc 
all  kinds  of  measures,  both  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens. 

HOLY  ALLI'ANCE.  A  religioas  feeling 
had  lon^  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  that  their  preceding  suffnr- 
ings,  ariung  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
invasion,  were  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
world  for  its  impietjr.-  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  this  rebgions  feeling  still  re- 
mained strong  in  their  mrads,  and  they 
were  induced  to  beUeve,that  religion  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  international  poliuca. 
Participating  in  this  spirit,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  become  the  paeifieator  of  Europe, 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Bussia  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kmg  of 
Prussia  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  al- 
liance for  the  promotion  of  this  glorious 
object.  To  his  request  these  monarchs 
readily  acceded.  The  document  which 
Alexander  had  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  them 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  consisted  in  a  de- 
claration, that,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
shoula  be  the  basis  of  their  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  tutcmational  re- 
lat  ions,  and  that  the  happiness  and  religious 
welfare  of  their  subjects  should  be  their 
great  object.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  three  sovereigns  should  invite  others  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and, 
in  the  sequel,  all  the  European  sovereigns, 
except  the  pope,  became  members  of  h. 
Never,  periiaps^  was  4i  royal  lea|pie  so  ex- 
travagantly lauded,  or  so  ftmously  de- 
nounced. Ita  panegyrista  looked  fiirward 
to  the  permanent  repose  of  natbns,  and 
the  establ'shment  of  rational  freedom,  in 
lieu  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed  ; 
while  its  opponents  watched  its  progress 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  believrag  that 
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pelled  to  abandon  some  of  their  own'  ex- 
travagant  i»etenstons  to  legitiaoate  sta- 
bility. 

HOXY.ROOD  DAY.  a  festival  observed 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  memory  of  the 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour's  cross. 

HaLY-THURS'DAY,  the  day  on  which 
the  ascenuon  of  our  Sarionr  is  commemo- 
rated, ten  days  before  Whitsuntide 

HO'LY-WATEB,  in  the BomanCatboUe 
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and  Greek  chturchei,  water  which  has  been 
eonaeerated  bv  prayers,  exorcisms,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faithful 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  particular  kind  of  vases,  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  and  also  within  them  at 
certain  places,  from  which  the  Catholics- 
sprinkle  themselTes  befiMre  prayer.  The 
notestants  renounce  the  use  of  holy-water, 
probably  fit>m  a  fear  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something 
•fflcaeioQS  in  itself  without  Uie  repentance 


L  by  the  diurch. 

HO'LY-WBEK,  the  week  before  Easter, 
ia  which  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated. 

HOITAGE,  in  law,  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion and  loyalty,  which  the  tenant,  under 
the  feudal  system,  used  to  take  to  his  lord 
when  flrst  admiUed  to  his  land. 

HOMERIC,  pertaining  to  Homer,  the 
great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

HOMICIDE,  in  law,  the  killing  of  one 
bnnuui  being  by  another.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  JuatiflaiU,  esceutable,  or  /eimu'eit*; 
j»»ti/iakU,  when  it  proceeds  firom  unavoid- 
able necessity,  without  an  intention  to  kill, 
and  without  ncf^igence;  txeutabU,  when  it 
hanpens  from  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  /rlraJMit,  when  it  proceeds  firom 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  passion. 
Homicide  committed  with  pre-meditated 
malice,  is  WMrder.  Suicide  also,  or  self- 
murder,  is  felonious  homicide.— —The  lines 
of  distinction  between  felonious  and  excu- 
sable or  justifiable  homicide,  and  between 
manslanj^hter  and  murder,  ere^  in  many 
cases,  difficult  to  define  with  precision. 
But,  in  general,  the  accused  has  toe  advan- 
tage of  any  uncertainty  or  obscurity  that 
may  hane  over ' ' 
taons  of  uiw  i 

HOM'ILT,  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon 
some  point  omT  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
the  common  people.  In  the  primitive 
church,  homily  rather  meant  a  conference 
or  conversation  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, which  made  part  of  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach, 
catechise,  Ac.  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bishops  used  to  do.  There  are  still  extant 
several  fine  homilies,  composed  by  the  an- 
cient fathers. HomiUtie  or  pastoral  theo- 

lofp,  a  branch  of  practical  theology,  which 
teaches  the  manner  in  wliich  ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  adapt  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  pursue 
the  best  methods  of  instructing  them  by 
their  doetrines  and  exaoqtles. 

HOM(EaPATHT,  a  paradoxical,  if  not 
empirical,  invention  of  a  German  physi- 
cian, named  Hahnemann,  first  promul- 
gated in  IS24;  by  which  he  professed  to 
cure  diseases  by  such  remedies  as  would 
cause  similar  diseases  in  healthy  persons. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system 
is,  therefore,  oiMiUa  timilibiu  eurantur.  In 
the  conviction  that  every  disease  carries 
with  it  a  great  susceptibility  for  the  proper 


bis  case,  since  the  presump- 
e  usually  in  his  favour. 


medidne,  and  that  the  power  of  medicine 
increases  by  minute  division,  the  liomoeo- 

Jathist  gives  but  one  drug  at  a  time,  and 
oes  not  administer  another  dose,  or  a  new 
medicine,  until  the  former  has  taken  effect. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS,an  appellation  given 
to  things,  the  elements  of  which  are  of 
similar  nsture  and  properties. 

HOMOL'OGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  corresponding  sides  and 
angles  of  similar  figures,  as  being  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

HOMO'LOGT,  in  anatomy,  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  teaches  the  essential 
correspondence  of  the  parts  either  in  dif- 
ferent animals  or  in  different  segments  of 
the  same  animal ;  also,  the  correspondence 
of  the  part  of  an  animal  with  the  ideal  ar- 


chetype which  has  governed  the  plan  of  its 
orguiisation.    [See  Analoour.] 

HON'ET,  a  saccharine  substance,  col- 
lected by  bees  firom  the  flowers  of  various 
plants,  and  deposited  in  their  oomb.  The 
koney  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  or 
by  plaoing  the  oomb  in  a  warm  situation, 
when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a  pure 
state.  The  best  honey  is  of  a  thick  consis- 
tence and  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste : 
but  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  said  to 
differ,  according  to  the  plants  firom  which 
it  has  been  coUeeted.  Honey  appears  to 
consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oozing 
with  a  portion  of  their  essential  oil  from 
flowers,  or  previously  collected  ttom  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  by  vine- 
fretters,  and  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honey-dew.  These  juices  the  bees  trans- 
port by  means  of  their  proboscldesi  and, 
after  giring  them  a  certain  preparation, 
probably  in  their  stomachs,  deposit  them 
in  their  cells.  That  the  juices  do  undergo 
some  preparation,  appears  almost  undeni- 
able, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young 
bees  is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  pro- 
duced by  old.  The  former  is  called  virffin 
koney.  It  is  a  softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy:  mixed  vnth  vinnar  it  forms 
oaynul,  and  is  used  in  varioiu  terms  in' me- 
dicine and  pharmacy.     It  is  particularly 
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contain  them,  dwarf  laurel,  great  laurel, 
kahsia,  latifSNia,  broad-leaved  moor<wort, 
Pennsylvania  mountain  laurel,  wild  honey* 
aoakla,  and  the  stramonium. 

HON'ET-COMB,  a  waxen  substance,  of 
a  finn,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into 
hexagonal  cells,  to  deposit  their  honey  and 
eggs  uu  These  cells  are  constructed  with 
geometrical  accuracy,  and  amnged  in  two 
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Uyen,  placed  end  to  end,  the  openings  of 
the  different  layers  being  in  opposite  di-  | 
reetions.     The  comb  is  nlaced  Tertically; 
the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizontaL     The  ; 
distance  of  the  different  cakes  of  comb  ; 
from  each  other  is  sufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pass  readily  between  them,  and  they  are  , 
here  and  there  pierced  with  passages  afford-  i 
ing  a  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  hive.    The  sides  of  the  cells  are.  all 
much  thinner  than  the  finest  paper ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  strengthened  by  their  ar- 
rangement,  that  they  are  able  to  resist  all 
the  motions  of  the  bee  within  them.    In 
fact,  the  construction  of  the  cells  is  sach  as 
to  aiSbrd  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a 
ffiven  space,  with  the  least  possible  expen- 
diture of  material. 

HON'ET-DEW,  a  sort  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  early  in  the  morning  on  plants, 
flowers,  &c.  'inhere  are  two  kincu  of  honey- 
dew,  the  one  produced  by  transpiration, 
daring  a  sultry  heat,  firom  the  leaves  of 
particular  kinds  of  trees  :  the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  a  small  insect  known  by  the 
name  of  ptueron,  or  vintfretter. 

HON'ET  LOCUST,  in  botany,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  tree,  of  the  genus  Gledit$ia, 
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among  the  numerous  exotics  which  grace 
our  conservatories,  that  excels  this  hardy 
and  familiar  shrub. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  an  Eu- 
ropean factory.  The  Hong  merekants,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  doten,  reside  at 
Canton,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
deal. 

UON'OUB,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words,  actions, 
and  an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we 
make  known  the  veneration  and  respect 
we  entertain  fbr  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  also 
used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  vir^ 
tu«,  glory,  and  reputation.     It 


means,  that  dignified  respect  for  character, 
which  springs  from  princii>le  or  moral  rec- 
titude, and  which  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  the  character  of  mod  men.  It  is  also 
used  for  virtue  -and  probity  themselves. 


and  for  an  exactness  in  performing  what- 
ever we  have  promised:  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  term,  a  man  of  Honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  virtue,  bravery  in 
men,  and  chastity  in  women.  Virtue  and 
honour  were  deified  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  had'  a  joint  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  at  Some ;  but  afterwards 
they  kad  separate  temples,  whieh  were  so 
placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple 
of  Honour,  without  passing  through  that 
of  Virtue;  hj  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
direct  path  to  true  glory.-^ — Honour,  in  law, 
a  superior  seignory,  to  which  other  lord- 
ships and  manors  owe  suit  and  service,  and 

which,  itself  holds  of  the  king  only. 

Uonourt  of  War,  honourable  terms  granted 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permit- 
ted to  march  out  of  a  town  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  military  honours. Lttw$  qf  Ho- 
nour, among  persons  of  fashion,  signify  cer- 
tain rules  by  which  their  social  intercourse 
is  regulated,  and  which  are  founded  on  a 
regard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require  a 
punctilious  attention  to  decorum  in  exter- 
nal deportment,  but  often  lead  to  the  most 

flaarrant  violations  of  moral  duty. Court 

«if  honour,  an  ancient  court  of  cnril  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  having  power  to  redress 
ii^uries  of  honour,  and  to  hold  pleas  re- 
specting matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war. 

HOI^OURABLB.  a  title  of  quality  attri- 
buted to  the  yonn^  children  of  earls,  and 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons;  to 
persons  eqjoying  places  of  trust  and  ho- 
nour; and,  collectively,  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  the  East-India  company. 
Also,  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ; 
as,  "the  honourable  gentleman." 

HOOPING-COUGH,  a  disease  mariced 
by  a  convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  in 
which  the  patient  whoops,  vritn  a  deep  in- 
spiration of  breath.  Children  are  most 
commonly  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and 
it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  contasnon, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  their  life. 

HOOPOE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
crested  bird,  seldom  seen  in  England,  but 
common  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  called  the 
Marsh-cock. 

HOP,  in  botany,  the  Humuhu  lupuhu,  a 
climbing  plant,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  brewins,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
malt  liquors,  and  renders  them  more  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  salubrious.  The  root  is 
perennial,  giving  out  several  herbaceous, 
rough,  twining  stems ;  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membraneous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a  sinele  seed. 
These  cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is 
so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  communicate  to  beer  its 
strengthening  quality,  to  prevent  it  firom 
turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an  agree- 
able aromatic  bitter.  Hops  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  their  cultivation  in  especially  attended 
to  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sunsex, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford.  They  are  planted 
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in  hills  about  eight  or  nine  feet  asunder. 
About  the  beginning  of  July  hops  begin  to 
blow,  and  are  ready  to  nther  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Au^^t ;  when,  hj  their  strong 
scent,  their  hardiness,  and  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  seed,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
fit.  The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  on 
a  kiln  over  a  charcoal  fire ;  when  the  stalks 
are  brittle,  and  the  ton  leaves  easily  Call  off, 
they  are  property  dried.  When  taken  from 
the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to  cool  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  are 
bagged.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time 
of  planting  Ut  the  preparation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  requires  much  expe- 
rience and  many  precautions.  The  crops 
even  are  excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  in  different  seasons  and  si* 
tuations.  The  excellenee  of  hops  is  tested 
by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones.  The  brighter  the  co- 
lour <tf  the  hops,  the  greater  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held.  One  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  is  a  nar- 
cotic essential  oil,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  smell :  nay,  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly  es- 
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recommended  to  procure  sleep,  when 
other  remedies  haa  fiuled.  The  other  pro- 
perties  of  the  hop  are  a  yellow  resin,  and  a 
bitter  principle  possessed  of  peculiar  medi- 
cinsi  qnalitiPB,  which  chemists  call  lupulin. 

HOPliITJB,  in  antumity,  heavy-armed 
soldiers  amon^  Uie  Greeks,  who  were  of  the 
first  and  principal  class. 

HOPPER,  a  kind  of  basket,  in  which 
seed.com  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
A1«D,  the  wooden  trough,  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  com  is  put  to  biB  ground. 

HaHABT  CIRCLE  tffa  iflob«,  is  fixed 
upon  Uie  brasen  meridian  dirided  into  24 
hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  ^be,  which  upon  tur-- —  'he 
lobe  16  degrees,  will  shew  whi  les 

sve  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  is: 

and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  ol  ay 

or  night  all  over  the  worid  at  i  en 

moment. Horarp  motion  itfiku  be 

arch  it  describes  in  an   hour,  i  is 

nearly    15   degrees.     Hence  in  ng 

motion  into  time,  if  16^  is  equal  t  ir, 

V*  is  equal  to  4';  therefore  the  i  at 

olaces  16*'  East  of  London  are  ur 

nuter  than  those  of  London,  and  tL«  ^nn^ks 
at  places,  16*  West  of  London,  are  one  hour 
later  than  those  of  London. 

HORDE,  a  company  of  wandering  people, 
who  have  no  settled  habitation,  but  stroll 
about,  dwelling  under  tents,  to  be  ready  to 
shift,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  place 
fiul  them. 

HORI'ZON,  in  astronomy,  the  line  that 
terminates  the  view,  or  that  great  circle 
which  divides  the  heavens  ana  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  dis- 
tinguishing the  upper  fSrom  the  lower. 
The  horixon  is  either  sensible  or  rational: 
the  atn^le  horixon  is  that  circle  which  li- 
mits  our  prospect.  The  ratUtual  horison  is 
a  great  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
■phef«,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  ^     '- 


pheres,and  serving  as  the  limits  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  celestial  objecu. 

Artificial  or  painter't  horizon.  In  every 
picture  the  ttrtifleial  ej/t,  or  point  of  tight, 
M  supposed  to  be  at  a  certain  height  fh)m 
the  base  line;  as  high  as  a  human  figure 
would  be,  represented  as  standing  there. 
To  this  point  every  thing  in  the  picture 
tends,  as  every  thing  in  a  real  view  tends  to 
the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then,  as  far 
as  this  circumstance  is  concerned,  is  per- 
fect, if  the  artificial  «y«  and  the  artificial 


horixon  go  together;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  placed. 


HORN,  in  physiology,  a  hard,  semi- 
transparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  several  animals,  and  serving  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  The  hom  of  an  ani- 
mal IB  of  the  same  nature  as  its  gelatinous 
matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged 
with  a  less  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger 
one  of  earth,  and  sufficiently  condensed  to 
be  of  a  solid  consistence.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  ana  stag 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn 
and  bone.  Hom  is  soft,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  these  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerabLe  value  in 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  other  manafac- 
turers,  for  combs,  snuff-boxes,  knife  han- 
dles, lanthoms,  &c. 

HORN'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Btieero$,  which  has  a  flat  bony 
forehead,  with  two  horns.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

HORN'BLENDE  (called  by  Hauy  am- 
phiboU),  in  mineralogr,  a  sort  of  slaty 
stone,  of  a  ^teen  and  blackish  green  co- 
lour, found  m  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals 
and  cnstaline  particles,  and  of  its  exceed- 
ingly diversified  colours,  thus  giring  rise  to 
almost  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations. 

HOR'NET,  a  large,  strong,  and  stinfpng 
insect,  of  the  genus  Vcopa,  or  wasp  kind. 
This  insect  constracts  a  nest  of  leaves,  &c., 
which  it  attaches  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  hat. 

HORN-'ORE,  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORNTIPE,an  animated  sort  of  dance. 
Also,  a  musical  instrument  in  Wales. 

HORN'SILVER,  a  white  or  browniiih 
mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  though  fu- 
uble  at  the  blowpipe,  with  difficulty  reduci- 
ble by  it.  In  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  abundantly 
mixed  with  veins  of  metallic  silver. 

HORN-'^TONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ceous stone,  a  sub-species  of  quartz.  Its 
geological  locality  is  remarkable,  for  it  oc- 
curs in  both  ancient  and  recent  formations. 
Tha  homstone  which  occurs  in  secondary 
limestone  is  called  ehort  by  the  English 


HORN'WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
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work  which  advances  towards  the  field,  and 
U  comj^aed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a  curtain. 

HOROL'OGT,  that  branch  of  science 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  portions 
of  time  as  they  pass.  We  judge  of  the  lapse 
of  time  by  the  succession  of  sensible  events, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  accuraffe  mea* 
sures  of  its  quantity  are  derived  from  mo- 
tions, which  are  either  uniform,  or  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Of  the  former  kind  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  most 
exact,  and  the  situation  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  sun,  consti- 
tutes the  means  for  determining  the  parts 
of  time  as  they  follow  each  othen  Of  the 
latter  kind  the  rotation  of  machinery  con- 
sisting of  wheel-work,  moved  by  a  weight 
or  spring,  and  re{pilated  by  a  pendulum  or 
balance,  affords  instruments  of  which  the 
utility  is  well  known.  The  term  horology 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watchss 
i»  established. 

HOROM'ETRY,  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate 
divisions. 

HOROPTER,  in  optics,  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  point  where  the  two 
oi>tic  axes  meet,  puallel  to  that  which 
joins  the  two  pupils. 

HOR'OSCOPE,  in  astrology,  the  degree 
or  point  of  the  horizon  rising  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horizon  at  any  given 
time,  when  a  prediction  was  to  be  made 
of  a  future  event.  Also  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac 

HORSE,  in  zoology,  Equut  eabaUue,  a 
domestic  quadruped,  that  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  and  usefulness.  He  is  charac- 
terized by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  in  the  under  jaw ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of 
an  undivided  hoof.  The  most  esteemed 
breeds  of  horses  are,  the  Barbaiy  or  Ara- 
bian horses,  remarkable  for  their  fleetness ; 
the  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which 
combine  beauty  with  swiftness;  and  the 
Enj^sh  draught-horses,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  size  and  strength,  &c.  In 
Afirica  horses  still  maintain  their  original 
independence,  and  range  at  i>leasure  in 
herds  of  several  hundreds,  having  always 
one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  give 
an  alarm  against  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  notice  is  expressed  by  a  sudden  snorts 
ing,  at  which  the  main  bod][  gallops  off 
with  the  most  surprizing  swiftness.-  In 
Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  his 
horse,  which  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
with  himself  and  family,  and  is  considered 
as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attikition,  is 
cleaned  vrith  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-treated.  An 
Arab  occasionally  appears  to  cany  on  a 
conversational  intercourse  vnth  his  horse, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  animal  excites 
in  return  a  corresponding  affection.  Bishop 
Heber  says,  his  Arab  horse  had  "ahnost  as 


much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horse.  It  is  not  the  fiery  dashing 
animal  I  had  supposed,  but  with  more  ra- 
tionality about  him,  and  more  apparent 
confidence  in  him,  than  the  majority  of 
"     'ish  horses."     In  no  country  of  the 

Ee,  however,  has  the  breed  of  horses 
more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; nor  are  they  excelled  in  swiftness 
or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Barbary  or 
Arabia;  and  in  supporting  fktigne  is  mnch 
superior  to  either.  But  by  the  absurd 
practice  of  running  our  race- horses  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  working  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit,  or  their  strength 
come,  and  cruelly  exacting  firom  them  ser- 
vices far  beyond  their  powers,  their  useful- 
ness is  soon  destroyed,  and  their  lives  ma- 
terially shortened.— The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four 
grinders;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth ;  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  marks, 
or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  comer  firont  teeth,  a^oining 
the  tushes.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old, 
the  mark  teeth  are  just  risible  above  the 
gum,  and  the  caritv  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
At  five,  the  remaimng  colt's  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
with  a  small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near 
them:  the  horse's  mouth  is  then  com- 
pleted, the  comer  teeth  being  filled  up.  At 
eight,  the  black  marks  disappear.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  of  horses  emploved,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  are  probably  worth  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Curier  says,  "it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  more  horses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which 
perish  in  war." 

HORSE,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 

cavalry.^ In  the  marine  a  name  for  two 

different  ropes  in  the  vessel,  namely,  one 
extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its 
arms;   another  extended  perpendicularly 

near  the  mast. Horee,  in  printing,  the 

sloping  bench  standing  oa  tne  daaJb,  or 
table,  on  which  the  pressmen  set  the  heaps 
of  paper  before  each  sheet  is  placed  on 
that  part  of  thepress  called  the  tympan. 

HORSEPOWER.  A  horse  draws  to  the 
in^atest  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught 
inclines  a  little  upwards.  Desaguliers  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writers  differ 
on  this  subject.  The  measure  of  a  hone's 
power,  as  the  standard  of  the  power  of 
machinery  given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he 
can  raise  a  weight  of  32,000  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  His  power 
of  draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion  of 
diminution,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  is 
as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  force  when 
moving  at  the  rate  of  :i  miles  an  hour  by 
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the  number  100,  hia  force  at  three  miles 
per  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4  milet,  64 ;  at  S 
miles,  49 ;  and  at  6  miles,  36. 

H  O  R'S  E-R  A  CI  N  O,  a  diversion  more 
osed  in  England  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Race-horses  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  large,  long,  and  well 
shaped,  nervous,  of  high  mettle,  and  good 
wind,  with  small  legs,  and  neat  small  shaped 
feet.  It  is  supposed  that  horse-radng  was 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
when  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Capets,  afterwards  monarchs  of  France, 
sohdted  the  hand  of  Edelswitha,  the  sister 
of  AtheUtan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  "running 
horses,"  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow 
[^Id.  We  hav^  however,  certain  informa- 
tion, that  it  was  known  in  Enj^land  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  became  a 
i;eneral  and  national  amusement  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  when  the  first  Arabian 
was  purchased  b^  the  king  for  600L  The 
most  memorable  mstances  of  the  fleetvess 
of  horses,  are  those  of  Eclipse  and  Childers ; 
the  former  having  run  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  carr^^  12  stone  weight,  and  the 
latter,  four  miles  in  six  minutes  48  seconds, 
carrying  9  stone  2  lbs.  weight. Horse- 
races were  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  the  place  where  thev  ran 
or  breathed  their  coursers,  was  called  the 
HirroDROMB,  [which  see.] 

HOR'SESHOE,  in  smithery,  a  circular 
plate  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
This  shoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
winter  season,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
slipping,  which  is  called  rou^h-shoeing.— — 
Hone-skoe,  in  fortification,  u  a  small  work 
sometimes  of  a  round  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  inclosed  with  a  parapet,  some- 
times raised  in  the  moat  or  ditch,  or  in 
low  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  a  gate, 
or  to  serve  as  a  lodgment  for  soldiers. 

HOR'SB-TAIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Equitetnm,  There  is  another  kind, 
called  the  shrubby  horse-tail,  which  is  of 
the  genus  Ephedra. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  art  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants.  Within  the  last  half  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  all  that 
relates  to  horticulture.  That  accomplished 
artist^ent,  led  the  way.  According  to 
lord  Walpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  sufficiently 
bold  and  opinionative  to  dare  and  to  dictate, 
and  bomfwith  a  genius  to  strike  out  a 
great  system  fh>m  tne  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw  that 
all  nature  was  a  .garden.  The  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  were  perspective, 
light,  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  oroke  a 
too  extensive  lawn;  evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign, 
and,  by  selecting  favourite  objects,  and 
veiling  deformities,  he  realised  tne  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  masters  in  painting. 
Men  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  in  En^- 
luid,  but  on  the  continent^  followed  in  hu 
path;  and  British  gardening  became  the 


designation  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art — the  synonyme  of  per* 
fection  in  nural  culture.  Only  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  London  horticultural 
society  was  established,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  fifty  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  which  still  maintains  the  first  rank 
in  the  art ;  though  France,  with  a  laudable 
emulation,  has  made  great  efforts  to  rival 
her. — The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture 
are  the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  semi- 
nary, nursery,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  flower 
garden,  green -houses,  arboretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  gardening,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments requires  to  be  separately  studied 
before  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  combine 
utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a  large 
scale,  artists,  scientific  professors,  and  in- 
telligent and  experienced  practical  super- 
intendants,  are  necessarily  employed. 

HORTUS  SICCUS.  [SeeHsBBARivM.] 

HOSAN'NA,  was  a  form  of  supplication 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  signifying  save,  I 
beseech  you,  or  help  him  God  I  This  accla- 
mation was  so  much  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  that  the  solemnity  was  called 
Hotanna  rabba.  It  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  King^  to  express  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  princes. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  conti- 
nually echoed,  both  as  expressive  of  grati- 
tude for  former  deliverances,  and  of  their 
joyful  expectation  of  a  fUture  one  by  the 
Messiah. 

HOSE,  among  mariners,  a  leathern  pipe 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks 
into  the  casks.  Also,  a  leathern  pipe,  used 
«rith  fire-engines,  for  conveying  water  to 
extingtiish  fires. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  prophecies  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity. 
threateniu|;  them  with  destruction  in  case 
of  dirobedience,  but  comforting  the  pious 
virith  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
happ7  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
days. 

HO'SIERY,  stockings,  and  other  goods 
in  a  shop  that  are  spun  and  wove. 

HOS'PITAIu  a  place  or  building  properljr 
endowed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  cnan- 
table  contributions,  for  the  reception  and 


ipport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  or 

ilpless.    Also,  a  house  for  the  reception 

of  disabled  seamen  or  soldiers,  foundungs. 


&C.,  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  as  well  as  for  pauper  lunatics,  in- 
fected persons,  &c. — Hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  were  wholly  unknown  among 
the  ancients.  In  Sparta,  where  all  the  dti- 
sens  ate  together,  there  was  no  institution 
for  the  sick.  In  Rome,  neither  under  the 
consuls  nor  emperondid  they  ever  think  of 
making  any  nrovision  for  the  infirm  or  the 
poor.  The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 
roust  be  ascribed  to  Christians.  After  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  emperor* 
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at  Cooatantioople  built  many  hospitals  for 
poor  infoutt,  the  aged,  orphans,  and  stran- 
gers. Fiety  impelled  many  individnals  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  their  fiuids  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes;  and  this 
good  example  being  followed,  from  patriotic 
and  benevolent  motives,  hospitals  of  various 


ttly 


th  jrs. 

In  vuc  luurc  cBTiy  okcb  vl  luc  wuria,  utriOre 

public  inns  were  thought  of,  persons  who 
travelled  lodged  in  priva*"  houses,  and  were 
obliged,  if  need  required,  eo  return  the  fa- 
vour to  those  that  entertained  them.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  betvrixt  the  parties,  insomuch 
that  they  treated  one  another  as  relations. 
Hence  the  word  hotpitium,  which  properly 
signifies  lodging  or  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another,  is  used  for  friendship, 
founded  upon  the  oasis  of  hospitality. 

HOSTODAB,  a  title  borne  by  the  prin? 
ces  of  Wallacbiaand  Moldavia,  who  receive 
the  investiture  of  their  principalities  trom 
the  grand  seignior.  He  gives  them  a  vest 
and  standard:  they  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 
sometimes  deposes  them ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  in  church  history,  a  oontractioB 
of  kottia  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  victim, 
or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  term  is  used  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  kostitia  offered  to  the  Father  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.— In  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  ko*t  is  the  consecrated  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  which 
wafer,  or  bread,  being  transubstantiated,  as 
is  taught,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  in  that  rite  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
anew. 

HOSTAGE,  ajperson  given  up  to  an  ene- 
my as  a  security  for  the  perforinance  of  the 
articles  of  a  treaty;  on  the  performance  of 
which  the  person  is  to  be  released. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  buildins,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearing  of  exotics  and  ten- 
der plants  that  require  neat,  as  well  as  for 

the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hotbed,  a  bed 

of  earth  with  horse-dung,  or  other  manure, 
covered  vrith  glass;  intended  to  raise  eariy 
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planU  or  noorish  such  as  will  not  thrive  in 
cool  air. 

HOTTE,  a  basket  of  wicker  work,  mudi 
used  in  France,  for  carrying  burthens  on 
the  back.  It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by 
means  of  straps,  and  great  wrights  are  thus 
carried  with  much  iaality. 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa ;  a  race  of  people  whose 
appearance,  habits,  and  general  ignorance, 
show  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  what 
a  degraded  condition  mankind  may  be  re- 
duced, when  wholly  destitute  of  the  bles- 
sings of  civilization. 

HOUND,  a  dog  used  in  the  diase,  with 
long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears.  The  blood- 
hound appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  other  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  foxhound,  harrier,  and  beacle. 
England  excels  all  other  countries  in  ner 
breed  of  hounds,  not  only  frt>m  the  climate 
being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  frt>m  the 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management. 

HOUR,  a  space  of  time  equal  to  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  and  night,  and 
consisting  of  60  minutes,  each  minute  being 
60  seconds.— The  ancient  Hebrewt  did  not 
divide  their  day  into  hours.  Their  division 
of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  morning, 
high  day  or  noon,  the  first  evening,  and  the 
last  evening ;  and  their  night  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  night,  midnight,  and  the 
morning  watch.  But  afterwards  they 
adopted  the  manner  of  the  Greek*  and  Ro- 
man*, who  divided  the  day,  i.  e.  the  space  of 
time  from  sun  rising  till  sun-set,  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  consequently  differed  in 
length,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
though  still  equal  to  each  other.  [See 
Day.] 

HOUR'GLASS,  a  chronometer  or  instru- 
ment that  measures  time  bv  the  munins  of 
sand  from  one  part  of  a  ^ass  to  another, 
through  a  small  aperture. 

HOU'RIS,  virnns  in  Mohammed's  para- 
dise, who.  according  to  the  description  of 
them  in  the  Koran,  snrpass  in  voluptuous 
beauty  all  that  the  imagmation  of  mortals 
can  conceive.  They  are  accordingly  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  blest. 

HOUSE,  in  its  primary  sense,  siguiies 
any  building  or  edifice  deiigned  or  appro- 
priated for  the  habitation  of  man. uoute, 

amon{[  genealogists,  a  noble  fiunily,  or  an 
illustnons  race,  descended  from  the  same 
stock;  as  the  house  of  Austria;  the  house 

of  Hanover. ^When  speakin|^  of  a  body 

of  men  united  in  their  legislauve  capacity, 
and  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by 
election,  we  alsa  use  the  word  kemte;  as 
the  house  of  lords  or  the  house  of  commons. 
——Hoiue,  in  astrology,  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  heavens.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  houses,  is  founded  upon  the  pretended 
infiuence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting  in 
them,  in  all  sublunary  bodies.  These  in- 
fluences are  supposed  to  be  good  or  bad, 
and  to  each  m  these  houses  particular 
Tirtues  are  assigned,  on  which  astrologers 
prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  ho-  I 
rosoopes.    The  "^^  '    ~       ' '" 
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two  circlei  of  the  celestial  hoasea,  which 
diride  the  heavens  into  foar  e^ual  parta, 
each  containing  three  houses;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  horison,  and  six  below  it: 
and  six  of  these  are  called  eastern,  and  six 
western  houses. 

HOU'SE-BREAKINO.  in  law.  the  break- 
inr  open  and  entering  of  a  house  hj  daj- 
Ujrht,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is  de- 
nominated a  burglary. 

HOirSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  fiunilf 
considered  collectiTely,  iucluding  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a  sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging 
to  his  palace. 

HOU'SBLEEK.  in  botany,  Sempervivum 
taetonuK,  a  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
that  grows  on  the  rood  of  houses  or  the 
tops  of  walls. 

HOWITZER,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun.  The  howitzer 
is  used  to  throw  {rrenades,  case-shot,  and 
sometimes  fire-balls  i  their  principal  use, 
however,  is  in  the  discharare  of  grenades. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  one  place  to  another. 

HUE  AND  CRY,  in  law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  The  ori- 
ginal signiflcation  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  (he  ofTender  should  be  pursued 
with  a  loud  outcry,  in  order  that  all  might 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

HUGUENOT,  a  French  word  used  after 
the  year  1560,  as  an  appellation  for  a  Pro- 
testant. Its  origin,  and  consequently  its 
literal  meaning,  has  received  various  ex- 
planations. Their  historv  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  annals  of  persecution ; 
but  a  detail  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  plan 
of  this  volume ;  we  shall  therefore  merely 
remark  that  th^  religious  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  kept  alive  by  contending  poli- 
tical factions,  till  France  was  nearly  deso- 
lated by  what  was  termed  "religious  wars ;" 
and  at  length  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
HnguenoU  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  1572.  Henry  lY.,  1698,  protected  them 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  but  Louis  XIV., 
)C85,  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of 
which  500,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
where  their  industry  and  wealth  found  a 
welcome  reception. 

HUIS8IBR8,  civU  ofiicers  in  France, 
whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  every  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  ttwa  that  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  court  of  cassation.  There  are 
oifferent  degrees  of  them,  answering  in 
some  respecU  to  the  sheriffs,  clerks,  and 
Criers  of  our  courts. 

HULK,  in  naval  architecture,  the  body 
of  a  vessel,  or  that  part  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  vessel  itself;  the  masts,  sails,  and  cord- 
age, composing  only  the  apparatus  for  its 
navigation.  Dismasted  old  vessels,  or  A«fifc*, 
are  employed  in  the  business  of  raising  sand 
or  ballast ;  criminals  that  are  condemned 
to  this  work  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
are  said  to  be  condemned  to  tha  knVU. 


HUMAN'ITIES,  a  term  used  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  in  dis- 
tinction nrom  philosophy  and  science. 

HUM'BLB-BEE,in  entomolocy,  the  Jpi* 
territtrit ;  a  large  hairy  black  bee,  whose 
thorax  is  encireled  with  a  yellow  belt.  It 
forms  its  nest  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  flowers  with  a  buning  noise. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moisteninff,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water. 

HUMERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  scapula  ana  elbow. 
The  OS  humeri  or  braehii,  as  it  is  called,  is 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  As  to 
the  motion  of  the  e«  kuwieri,  it  is  evidently 
the  most  free  and  extensive  of  that  of  any 
bone  in  the  human  body ;  being  furnished 
with  several  flexor  and  extensor  muscles. 

HUM'IC  ACID,  the  peculiar  brown 
matter  which  may  be  obtained  from  bog- 
earth,  peat,  and  turf,  and  which  may  also 
be  extracted  from  most  soils,  where  it  is 
derived  from  the  slow  decay  of  plants ;  it  is 
also  contained  in  brovrn  decayed  wood,  and 
in  the  brown  exudations  of  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain trees,  more  especially  in  that  of  the  elm 
or  ulmine.  By  the  action  of  several  che- 
mical agents  on  different  organic  bodies  the 
same  substance  is  firequeutly  produced.  It 
contributes  to  the  fertility  or  soil,  chiefly 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  absorptive 
power  in  regard  to  ammonia. 

HU'MITE,  a  mineral  deriving  its  name 
from  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  a  shining  lustre,  erystallixed  in 
octahedrons. 

»  HUUMING-BIED,  a  beautiful  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Trockilt,  the  smidlest 
species  of  which  is  scarcely  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  like  the  bee,  and 
it  suspends  its  nest  from  an  orange  or 
citron  tree,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  sise 
of  a  pea.  From  the  great  beautv  of  this 
bird  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do- 
mesticate them,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
droop  and  die  when  deprived  of  the  ani- 
mating influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

HUM'MOCK,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  hillock  or  small  eminence  of  land,  re- 
sembline  a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  a  country ;  also,  a  sheet  of  ice 
which  presents  a  surface  generally  level, 
but  here  and  there  divenifled  by  projec- 
tions arising  from  the  ice  having  been 
thrown  up  by  some  pressure  or  force  to 
which  it  has  been  subject. 

HUltfOUR,  in  medicine,  a  word  much 
used  to  express  the  moisture  or  fluids  of 
animal  boaies,  or  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or 
vitiated  »t»,te.—— Jqueou$  huwtour  of  tkt 
eye,  a  transparent  fluid  occupying  the  space 
between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea, 

both  before  and  behind  the  pupil. CVys- 

talliM  hutMur  syt  Una,  a  small  transparent 
solid  body,  occupying  a  middle  position  in 
the  eye ;  being  the  principal  instrument  in 
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refracting  the  ra^i  of  light,  to  as  to  ftmn  an 

image  on  the  retina. Fitreoua  hnnumr,  a 

fluid  contained  in  the  minute  cells  of  a 
transparent  membrane,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and 
all  the  space  between  the  crystaline  and 

the  retina. Humour,  when  applied  in  a 

literary  sense,  signifies  that  <}oality  of  the 
imagination  which  creates  ludicrous  images 
or  representations.  HuwMur  is  less  brilliant 
and  poignant  thaa  wit ;  but  though  it  may 
be  empfoyed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  con- 
Tersation  pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  satire. 

HU'MOBAL,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  kuwioral  pathology  is 
that  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
uenout  pathology,  which  refers  everything 
to  the  nervous  energy  resident  in  the  solids, 
and  conuders  diseases  as  arisuig  from  irre- 
gularities in  their  functions. 

HUN'DRED,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county,  which  was  andentW  so  called  from 
its  containing  a  hundred  mnulies,  or  firom 
its  ftimishing  a  hundred  able  men  for  the 
king's  wars.  After  king  Alfred  divided 
this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  gave  the 
government  of  each  county  to  a  sheriff, 
they  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of  which 
the  constable  was  the  chief  officer.  By 
various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actions  for  iiguries  sustained  by  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c. 

HUNTING,  the  act  or  diversion  of  pur- 
suing wild  animals.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind ;  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  is  practised  in  a  great 
variety  of  wajrs,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  description  of  the  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  vrild  boar  and  the 
wolf  are  added  to  the  list.  Dionysius  (who 
lived  50  b.c.)  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  jpart  of  this  island  tilled  no 
ground,  but  hved  in  great  part  upon  the 
food  they  procured  by  hunting.  Strabo, 
who  was  nearly  contempoinrT  with  him, 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain 
were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  continent, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities  for 
hunting.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  an  expert  and  successful  hunter  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the 
tributes  imposed  by  Athelstan,  npon  a 
victory  over  Constantine,  king  of  wales, 
were,  "hawks  and  sharp  scented  dogs,  fit 
for  hunting  of  wild  beasts."  Edward  the 
Confessor  "took  the  greatest  delight  to 
follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  ta  Cheer  them  with  his  voice." 
To  the  pasuon  for  hunting  which  animated 
the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  afforested 
bear  fearfid  testimony ;  and  the  writers  of 


the  time  give  a  strong  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  oppressml  commonalty,  under 
the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport  which 
were  claimed  by  their  masters.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  hunting  was  reduced 


tractice ;  these  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  Uie  nuutn-  qf  the  game  belonging 


to  a  perfect  sdenee,  and  rules  established 
for  the  practice ;  these  « 

le  matter  qf  t 

\  and  drawn  up  for  th 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  oi  Wales, 


to  Henry  lY.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  oi  Wales,  in  two 
tracts,  which  are  extant.  Edvrard  III., 
according  to  Froissart,  while  at  war  with 
France,  and  resident  there,  had  with  him 
sixty  couple  of  stag-hounds,  and  as  many 
hare-hounds,  and  every  day^  hunted  or 
hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  abo 
kept  600  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sfwrtsmen.  One  of  these  cleri- 
cals, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1331,  carried 
a  train  of  200  persons,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  on  his  road, 
and  wh6  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
firom  parish  to  parish  I 

HUE'BICANE,  a  most  viident  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accomj^ied  vrith  thunder 
and  liKntning,  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  Kind  of  tempest  by  the  indeseribable 
force  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 
Hurricanes  are  most  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  China.  What  are  railed 
hurricanes  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothine  more  than  whiriwinds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents. 
But  in  the  real  hurricane,  all  the  elements 
seem  to  have  armed  themselves  fbr  the  des- 
truction of  human  labours  and  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  com,  vines,  sugar* 
canes,  forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  of  the  temperate  tone 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  sixtj  feet  in 
a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  ton^  from  IM 
to  300  feet  in  the  same  time.  They  appear 
to  have  an  electric  origin,  and  begbi  m  va- 
rious ways ;  sometimes  a  little  black  cloud 
rolls  doirn  the  mountains,  and  suddenly 
unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  horixon ; 
at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in  the 
of  a  fiery  tf 
a  calm  and 

eolation  accompanying  a  hurricane,"  says 
Dr.  Mosely,  in  his  TrMtise  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, "  cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resisdess  force  consumes  everything  in  its 
track,  in  the  most  terrible  ana  nqpm  man* 
ner.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awfU 
stillness  of  the  elements,  and  a  doteness 
and  a  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger. 
But  a  dreadfiil  reverse  suceeeding^-the  sky 
is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild— the  searises 
at  once  from  a  proftmnd  calm  into  moun- 
tuns— the  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon— the  rain  descends  in  de- 
luges—a dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darkness— the  superior  runons 
appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder— 
the  earth  often  does,  ami  always  seems  to 


iseii  ana  covers  tne  wnoie  nonzon ; 
I,  the  storm  comes  on  in  the  shape 
y  dopd,  which  suddenly  appears  in 
ad  serentf  sky.    "  The  ruin  and  de- 
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tremble — terror  and  consternation  distract 
all  nature— birds  are  carried  from  the  woods 
into  the  ocean;  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  reftige  on  land— the 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble 
together,  and  are  almost  suffocated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for 
shelter,  wMch,  when  found,  serres  only  for 
destruction— the  roofs  of  houses  are  carried 
to  Tast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beaten  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inha- 
bitants under  them— laige  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  huge  branehes  shirered 
off  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection, with  immense  velocity— every  tree 
and  shrub  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stript  of  its  boughs  and  foliage— plants  and 
gnus  are  laid  flat  or  the  earth,— luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  itk.  .  moment  to  dreary 
winter.  This  dreadftil  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a  town,  the  devastation  is 
surveyed  with  accumitlated  horror :  the  har- 
bour is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and 
vessels;  and  the  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of 
its  former  state  remaining.  Mounds  ot 
rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gfuUies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors  with  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a  spectacle  to  be 
followed  bv  famine,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases." 

HUS'BAND,  a  man  contracted  or  affian- 
ced to  a  woman  by  marriage.  The  word 
hutband  primarily  meant  a  farmer  or  culti- 
vator, and  had  no  relation  to  marriage: 
now,  however,  although  the  term  Inubandry 
is  retained,  the  word  hutband  has  grown 
obsolete  in  its  original  sense.— Of  all  pri- 
vate contracts,  that  between  a  husband 
and  wife  is  most  intimately  blended  with 
the  social  condition  of  a  community,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant relations,  rights,  and  duties.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
resulting  from  this  contract,  is  the  control, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to 
the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife ;  and 
this  control  the  Enj^sh  law  recognises  in 
a  manner  more  despotic  than  that  of  most 
other  nations. 

HUS'BANDRT,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  animals. 
Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  that 
which  is  commonly  called  frurming;  and, 
accordingly,  in  law,  a  man  of  this  profes- 
sion is  not  to  be  styled  a  frurmer,  but  a  hus- 
bandman. It  includes  i^culture,  breed- 
ing, grazing,  dairying^,  and  every  other 
occupation  by  which  riches  may  be  drawn 
fh>m  the  superfidal  products  of^  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  progres- 
sively rising  in  estimation ;  and  the  present 
age  beholds  the  descendants  of  feudal  chief- 
tains seeking  honourable  renown  in  that 
pursuit  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the 
meanest  of  their  ancestors'  vassals.    Late 


improvements  in  agriculture  consist  in  the 
lessening  the  quantity  of  labour,  by  means 
of  implements,  machines,  and  methodical 
arrangements;  and  the  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  operation 
of  manures.  Likewise  in  rearing  such  ani- 
mals as,  from  their  conformation,  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  within  a 
given  weight  of  carcass  ;  and  such  as,  from 
the  economy  of  their  organs,  vrill  acquire 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh  within  a  given 
time,  and  firom  a  given  quantity  of  pasture. 
[See  AeaicvLTDBB.] 

HUSSARS',  the  name  by  which  certain 
cavalry  renments  are  distinguished.  It  is  a 
word  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  cavalry  of  that  country, 
raised  in  |458,  when  Mathias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  vrith 
their  cavalry,  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty 
houses  were  obliged  to  (hniish  a  man ;  and 
thus  from  the  Hungarian  words  kutt 
(twenty),  and  or  (pay,  was  formed  the 
name  huatar  or  uttar, 

HUSSITES,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss, 
a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Pn^e ;  who,  about  the  year 
1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
Wickliff  of  England,  for  which  he  was  cited 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  and,  refus- 
ing to  renounce  his  supposed  errors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence vras  accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.  This  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  terrible  civu 
wars  ever  known. 

HU'SO,  a  flsh  of  the  genus  Jeeipenter, 
inhabiting  the  Danube  and  other  rivers  of 
Russia.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  its  body  is  without  prickles 
or  protuberances.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  24  feet,  and  its  skin  is  so  tough,  that  it 
is  used  for  ropes  in  drawing  wheel  car* 


nages. 
HU8 


__USTINOS,  (fh)m  the  Saxon  word, 
huttinge,  a  council,  or  court,)  a  court  held 
in  the  guildhalls  of  several  Enriish  cities, 
as  London,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and 
Tork,  by  the  principal  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Here,  deeds  may  be 
inroUed,  outlawries  sued  out,  and  replevins 
and  writs  of  error  determined :  Here,  also, 
the  elections  of  officers  and  parliamentary 
representatives  take  place.  In  a  popular 
sense,  the  word  AiMftii^s  is  used  fbr  a  place 
raised  fbr  the  candidates  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament. 

HUTCHINSaNIANS,  the  defienders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
was  Dom  in  the  year  1674.  Hutchinson 
disapproved  of  Woodward's  theory  of  the 
earth,  and  of  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravity. 

HT'ACINTH,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  severid  species,  and  a  great  nnm- 
oer  of  varieties.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has 
a  large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which 
spring  several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a 
pyramidical  stalk,  adorned  with  many  beau- 
tiful bell- shaped  flowers,  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  of  various  colours.  In 
Holland  the  fondness  for  this  plant  has 
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■moniited  to  a  complete  mania. tfyo- 

eintk,  in  mineralogy,  a  geniu  of  pellucid 
gems,  whose  coloar  is  red  with  an  admix* 
ture  of  yellow.  The  hyacinth,  though  less 
striking  to  the  eye  than  any  other  red  gems, 
is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the  finest  spe* 
cimens.  Its  structure  is  foliated;  its  lustre, 
strong ;  its  flracture,  conchoidal ;  and  it  is 
founa  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  crystal,  it  is  sometimes  found 
columnar,  and  sometimes  in  a  pebble  form ; 
and  is  always  hardest  and  brightest  in  the 


larger 
HYi 


TACINTHIA,  a  Grecian  festival  in 
our  of  Hyacinthns,  kept  at  Amyclc,  in 
the  month  Hecatombcon.  It  continued 
three  days,  on  the  first  of  which  all  was  la< 
mentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe ;  but  on 
the  second  and  third  days  they  danced  and 
sung  hymns  to  Apollo,  offered  sacrifices, 
exhibited  spectacles,  treated  their  friends, 
and  eqjoyeo.  themselTes  with  much  festi- 
vity. 

HT^'NA,  or  HTB'NA,  a  fierce  and  to- 
racious  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Cants. 
The  neck  is  verjr  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  bristles  instead  of  hairs,  which  na- 
turally stand  erect,  and  give  a  verv  formi- 

da*"'-  •* ice  to  the  creature;  the  body 

is  rounded,  and  the  shape  not 

on  a  hog;  the  legs  are  mode- 

ral  d  very  strong;  and  the  gene- 

ral I  very  dusky-olive.    It  inha- 

bil  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbary, 

liv  >ms  and  rockv  places,  and 

pn  t  at  niarht  to  feed  on  the  ra- 

mi animals.    Naturalists  have 

de e  species  of  the  hysna,  the 

most  common  being  the  one  we  denomi- 
nated the  striped  hysna.  It  is  not  very 
swift,  but  is  continuially  lying  in  wait  for 
other  creatures,  and  scarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  escapes  it. 

HTBER'NACLE,  in  botanv,  the  winter- 
quarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
enclosed  hj  a  scaljr  covering  and  protected 

ftt>m  iiqunes  during  winter. Hjfbenta- 

tion  tf  Aumale,    [See  Dobmabt.] 

HY'BBID,  an  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  an- 
other kind. 

HTDARTHRUS.  a  pecuUar  and  dreadftU 
disease  of  the  joiuts,  commonlv  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  are  the  Joints  most  subject  to  white 
swellings;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  spedea 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  rkeumatie, 
and  that  which  is  termed  teropkulotu ;  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  more  painful  and 
dangerous. 

HY'DATID,  an  animal  substance,  in 
shape  like  a  small  vesicle  or  bladder,  and 
distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which 
is  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  human  body. 
The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  are 
not  ftilfy  ascertained;  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
imperfect  animalcules.     Those  found  in 


the  livers  of  sheep  are  undoubtedly  so, 
having  been  often  seen  to  move  when  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this 
power  of  motion  many  hours  after  a  sheep 
has  been  killed. 

HY'DBA,  in  natural  history,  the  Po/yjnw, 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Zoopkyta,  There 
are  five  species,  three  of  which  are  found 
in  this  country :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
Hydra  viridU,  haviiur  about  ten  tentacles 
shorter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  stag- 
nant waters,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
plants,  and  appears  at  first  ugbt  like  a 
Uttle  transparent  green  jelly.  This  is  the 
appearance  in  the  quiescent  state,  but 
when  expanded,  it  is  a  linear  body,  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  surrounded  at  the  other  by 
tentacles  or  arms  placed  in  a  circle  round 


the  month,  and  generally  producing  its 
young  fh>m  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  seem 
smalTpapillK,  increasing  in  length  till  they 


assume  the  form  of  tM  parent,  and  then 
ff.    The  whole  tribe  hai 
faculty  of  re-producin| 


dropping  off.  The  whole  tribe  has  a  most 
wonderful  faculty  of  re-producing  parU 
which  have  been  destroyed,  and  if  cut  or 


divided  in  any  direction,  each  separate  part 
becomes  a  perfect  polype,  as  slips  of  certain 

Silants  become  the  same  plants  in  perfect 
brm.— — tfytfro,  in  astronomy,  a  southern 
constellation  imagined  to  represent  a  water- 
serpent. Hydra,  a  fabulous  monster  with 

many  beads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the 
lake  of  Lema,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads  was 
cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  bv 
another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterisea. 
But  Hercules  lulled  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  wounds  as  he  cut  off 
the  heads.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  evils,  or  the  cause  of  them,  we 
use  the  word  kydra. 
HY'DRAGOOUE,  a  medicine  that  pos- 


Besses  the  quality  of  promoting  the  dischai^ 
humoui 
>R 
ch 

ley  are   „  .  _ 

DOS  of  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 


of  watery  hui 
DEAN' 

ft 


HYD&AN'GEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

ilants,  class  10  Deeandria.  order  2Digynia, 

are  distinguished  by  their  fine  co- 


retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time,  and 
succeed  each  othet  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

HY'DRANT,  in  hydraulics,  a  pipe  or  ma- 
chine with  suitable  valves  and  a  spout,  by 
whieh  water  is  raised  and  discharged  from 
the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 

HYDRAB'GYRUM,  a  name  given  to 
(quicksilver,  or  mercury,  on  account  of  ita 
bquid  state.    [See  Mbbcubt.] 

HY'ORATE,  in  chemistry,  a  solid  which 
contains  water  in  a  fixed  state,  as  slaked 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

HYDRAUL'ICS,  that  branch  of  hydro- 
statics which  teaches  to  estimate  the  ve- 
locity of  moving  unelastic  fluids.  It  is  this 
important  science,  that  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  engines  are  con- 
structed, by  which  water  is  laised.  With- 
out it,  water  could  not  be  laid  into  those 
dwellings,  the  bases  of  which  are  above  the 
surfkce  of  rivers,  nor  could  any  be  supplied 
to  extinguish  accidental  fires.  To  these 
are  to  be  added,  pumps,  steam-engines, 
fountains,  and  a  variety  of  useilil  machines 
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by  which  the  force  of  fluids  is  applied  to 
practical  pnrposes.— — The  Boinans  dis> 
played  their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
carrying  waters,  in  their  £unoas  aqaedacts ; 
and  Frontinns,  an  engineer,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  has  given  some  few  rules  and 
hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  within  the  three  last  centuries, 
that  this  subject  has  attracted  aay  parti- 
cular notice. HydroMUe  Prut,  a  machine 

of  great  power  created  by  perpendicular 
action  on  a  confined  mass  of  water,  which* 
when  materials  of  great  strenfth  are  used, 
produces  an  enormous  force.— —flyifraiilte 
XtiN«,  a  species  of  lime  that  hardens  under 
water. 

HTDRIOIXIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  pecxiliar  acid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance, produced  by  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine. 

HTBBOCABrBONATB,  in  chemistrr, 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable 
air. 

HTDROCABTDIA,  in  medicine,  dropsy 
of  the  heart :  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  may  be  either  coagulable 
lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid. 

HTDROCEPH'AJLUS,  in  sureery,  a  pre- 
ternatural distention  of  the  head,  to  an  un- 
common sixe,  by  a  starnation  and  extrava^ 
sation  of  the  lymph,  which,  when  collected 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  termed  Ay- 
dneepkalut  intertuu  ;  and  when  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  between  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  it  is  called  kydrocepkalut  tatermu. 

HTDBOCHLO'RATEf  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatie 
acid  gas,  with  a  base. 

HYDBOCTAN'IC,  in  chemUtry,  another 
name  for  Prussic  add,  a  most  active  and 
deadly  poison. 

HYDEODYNAM'ICS.  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  state  and  forces  of  liquids,  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  of  their  equilibrium,  co- 
hesion, pressure,  resistance,  &c.  It  com> 
prebends  both  kpirottatiet  and  hydrauliet. 

HYDBOFLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  the  purest  fluorspar  in  fine  pow- 
der, with  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

HT'DBOGEN,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  water;  eleven  parts  of  hy- 
drogen and  ei|^hty-nine  of  oxvgen  forming 
this  fluid.  It  18  never  found  but  in  a  state 
of  combination ;  and  it  approaches  nearest 
to  purity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  process  de- 
composes water,  will  produce  hyarogen  gas, 
provided  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  ab- 
sorbed bv  any  other  substance,  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  experiments.  If  water  be 
dropped  gradually  through  a  gun-barrel, 
or  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  tne  middle, 
the  water  wiL  oe  decomposed :  the  oxygen 
vriU  form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  will  come-out  pure 
from  the  opposite  end.  If  you  plunge  a  red 
hot  iron  into  water,  the  hydrogen  gas  rises 
with  the  vapour,  and  is  known  by  its  pecu- 
liar smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  hence  it  has  been 
q»plied  to  the  filling  of  balloona.   It  is  also 


highly  inflammable  under  certain  dream* 
stances;  hence  it  was  formeriy  known  by 
the  name  of  vn/lawumabU  air.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  sni>porting  flame  or  combustion  of 
Itself,  burning  Snly  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  the  form 
of  gas ;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  lighting 
up  streets  and  houses  by  what  is  called  gas- 
lights. [See  the  articles  Gas  and  Gas- 
LiOBTB.]  To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide 
a  phial  vrith  a  cork  stopper,  through  which 
is  thrast  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe.  Into  the 
phial  put  a  few  pieces  of  tine,  or  small  iron 
nails :  on  this  pour  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  water, 
previously  slowly  mixed  in  a  tea-cup  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Replace  the  cork  Btopper 
irith  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in  it.  The 
hydrogen  gas  will  then  be  Uoerated  through 
the  pipe  in  a  small  stream.  Apply  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  taper  to  this  stream,  and  it 
will  immediately  take  fire  and  bum  with 
a  dear  flame  until  all  the  hydrogen  in 
the  phial  be  exhausted.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  sine  or  iron,  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  becomes  oxygenised  and  is  dissolved, 
thus  taking  the  oxygen  ftt>m  the  sulphuric 
add  and  water.  The  hydrogen,  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thus  libe- 
rated and  ascends.    Hydrogen  gas,  besides 


tg  combined  vrith  water,  may  also  be 

ibined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 

carbon.    It  is  then  called  sulphuretted  hy< 


drogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  car- 
buretted hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hfdro^ 
^m  forms  part  of  the  fetid  effluvium  which 
rises  froln  house-drains,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  sulphur  and  nydio- 
gen.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  a 
fetid  putrid  smdl,  and  takes  fire  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air. 

HYDRCGENATE,  or  HYDRCGE- 
NIZE,  to  combine  hydrogen  with  any- 
thing. 

HYDROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  measuring 
and  describing  rivers,  bajrs,  lakes,  gulfib 
channels,  and  other  coUectimis  of  water. 

HY'DROLITE,  in  mineralogT,  a  kind  ot 
stone  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  vrith  truncated  summits. 

HYDROL'OGY,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory  which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
ana  properties  of  waten  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY,  a  method  of  divina- 
tion  bv  water,  amongst  the  andents,  per- 
formed by  holding  a  ring  in  a  thread  over 
the  ti'ater,  and  repeating,  alon^  vrith  the 
question  to  be  solved,  a  eertam  form  of 
words.  If  the  question  was  ansvrered  affir- 
matively, the  ring  of  its  own  accord  struck 
the  sides  of  the  bowL 

HYDROM'ETBR,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dendty  and  grarity,  &c  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  That  which  is 
designed  aimply  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
dfic  grarity  of  cufTerent  waten  is  more  com- 
monly called  an  aerometer  or  vraterpoise. 
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the  term  hrdrameter  being  more  commonly 
naed  to  denote  an  inatrument  for  measoiing 
the  apecific  ^nt^  of  anirita,  though  aomC' 
times  used  indifferenuv  for  either.  The 
ase  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing propoaitiona : — 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  smk  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  denaity  of  the  fluida ;  3. 
the  weight  required  to  aink  an  hydrometer 
equally  far  in  different  fluida,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  densities  of  the  fluids.  Each 
of  these  two  nropositions  fpves  rise  to  a 
particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  aecond  with 
weights :  the  latter  deserves  the  preference. 

HY'DROMEL.  a  liquor  consisting  of 
hoTtej  diluted  with  water.  Before  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  called  aimpU  hfdromel ;  after  fer- 
mentation, viaoM  kpdromel  or  mead. 

HTDROP'ATHT,  a  term  applied  to  a 
treatment  of  disease  generally  called  the 
cold-water  cure.  It  was  suggested  in  1888 
bj  Vincent  Priessniti  of  Graefenberg  in 
Silesia,  and  consists  in  the  internal  and 
external  administration  of  cold  water,  ac< 
companied  by  air  and  exercise,  early  hours, 
and  strict  attention  to  diet.  Such  a  plan, 
rationally  pursued,  must  be  obviously  use- 
ful, more  especially  to  overphysicked  indivi- 
duals, residing  in  populous  towns,  eating 
and  drinking  too  much,  and  keeping  bad 
hours.  At  the  same  time,  some  parts  of  the 
treatment  are  of  so  outrageous  a  character, 
as  frequently  to  aggravate  the  disease  which 
they  are  intended  to  cure,  and  occasionally 
to  endanger  or  destroy  the  patient's  life. 

HI'DROPHANE,  m  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  the  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

HTDEOPHO'BIA,  a  symptom  of  canine 
madness,  or  the  disease  itself.  This  pe- 
culiar affection  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat, 
and  is  termed  hydrophobia,  because  per- 
sons that  are  thus  bitten,  when  first  seised, 
dread  the  sight  of  water.  According  to 
the  generally  received  opinion  of  medical 
practitioners,  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
this  terrible  disease;  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive to  be  relied  upon  is  the  complete 
excision  of  the  bitten  part,  which  should 
he  performed  as  soon  as  possible.  "An 
American  phyeieian  ie  taia  to  have  dit- 
covered,  that  a  few  drops  ttf  any  mineral 
acid,  applied  to  the  bite  qf  a  rabid  animal, 
teill  prevent  hydrophobia.  Thit  acid  decom- 
poaet  the  poieonoue  aaliva,  and  cannot  be  in- 
jurioua."—ATHnnMVU,  Jan.  26, 1839. 

HTDROPHTHAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  a 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a  collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous ' 
humours.  There  is  another  disease  so 
called,  which  is  a  mere  aoasarcous  swelling 
of  the  eyelid. 

HT'DROPS,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance,  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  appellations 
accordin|r  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  it  IS  lodged ;  as  hydrocephalue,  hydra- 
thorax,  &c. 

HY'DROSCOPE,  an  instrument  former- 


ly need  for  measuring  time.  The  hydro- 
scope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom : 
the  cylinder  was  graduated,  or  marked  with 
divisions;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  trickled  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
successively  sunk  to  these  several  divisions, 
it  pointed  out  the  hour. 

HTDROSTAT'ICS,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treau  of 
the  weight,  motion,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water.  The  pressure 
of  a  fluid  upon  any  given  part  of  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  that  fluid,  having  a  base 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  bottom  or  side, 
and  an  altitude  et^ual  to  the  peroendicniar 
height  of  the  fluid  above  it.    Hence  may 


the  hydrottatieal  paradox,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  in  this  science :  viz. — that  any 
quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  other  quantity,  how- 
ever large.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  nouna  at  the 
long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance  ten 
pounds  at  the' short  end ;  it  is,  indeed,  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  called 
mechanical  powera,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to 
parts  of  an  apparatus  which  move  vrith  dif- 
ferent velocities.  This  law  of  pressure  is 
rendered  very  striking  in  the  experiment  of 
bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  action  of  a 
few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  al- 
ready filled  with  water,  and  let  a  long  tube 
be  screwed  tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube 
will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of  water;  by 
filling  this  tube  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
The  explanation  of  the  experiment  is  this: 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of^a  fortieth  of  an 
inch,  and  contain  half  a  pound  of  water, 
this  will  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound 
npon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  all  the 
interior  of  the  cask.    The  same  effect  is 

Eroduced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatical 
ellows. 

HYDROSTAT'ICAL  BAL'ANCE,  akind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as 
fluid. 

HYDROSTAT'ICAL  BEL'LOWS,  a  ma- 
chine  for  shovring  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  circiuar  or  oval 
boards,  covered  with  leather,  to  rise  and  fidl 
like  common  bellows,  but  without  vidves. 
A  pipe  about  3  or  4  feet  long  is  fixed  to  the 
under  board.  If  a  little  water  run  into  the 
bellows  to  separate  the  boards,  then  weights 
"     "  ■    3  or  three  hundred 


to  the  amount  of  two 
pounds  may  be  put  on  the  r- 
after  which,  if  the  pipe  be  s 
water,  it  will  by  the  upper  p 
the  weights  and  sustain  them, 
static  or  kydranlie  prea*  of  M 
constructed  on  this  princinle : 
force  is  thus  obtained  with  gr 
in  a  small  compass,  so  that,  wi 
the  size  of  a  common  teapot, 
may  be  as  easily  cut  as  asHp  o 
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A  small  Ibrcinr  pomp  takes  the  place  of 
the  tube  in  the  instroment  abore  described, 
and  a  pomp  barrel  and  piston  is  substituted 
for  the  bellows ;  water  is  then  driven  from 
the  small  pnmp  into  the  larjse  barrel  nnder 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  thus  pressed 
against  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  If 
the  small  pnmp  have  one-thousandth  of  the 
area  of  the  burge  barrel,  and  the  force  of 
600  pounds  be  applied  to  its  piston  by  iu 
IcTer  handle,  the  great  piston  will  rise  with 
a  force  equal  to  one  thousand  times  600 
pounds,  or  more  than  200  tons.  The  uses 
to  which  this  power  may  be  ajpplied,  are  of 
great  variety  and  extent ;  and  it  would  not 
excite  oar  wonder  to  find,  ere  long,  that 
some  phenomena  equalling  those  of  steam 
may  result  firom  its  application  to  purftoses 
of  which  at  present  we  have  formed  no  idea. 

HTDROSULPH'URET,  or  HYDRO- 
SULPU'ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  combination 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  an  earth, 
alkali,  or  metallic  oxyde. 

HTDROTHaRAX,  in  medidncdropsy  of 
the  chest.  It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  before  it  becomes  percep- 
tibly known ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
discovered,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  distinct. 

HTDBOXANTHIC,  or  CARBO-SUL- 
PHURIC,  in  chemistry,  terms  used  to  de- 
note an  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alka- 
lies on  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

HT'DRURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combina- 
tion of  hvdrogen  with  sulphur,  or  of  sulphur 
and  sulppuretted  hydrogen. 

HYGE'IST,  a  word  derived  teom  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health ;  denoting  that  by  the 
right  use  of  medical  science  our  health  may 
be  preserved.  But,  alas  I  in  these  dajs  of 
presumption,  we  find  the  term  associated 
with  the  name  of  one  of  those  pests  of  so- 
dety — an  unblushing  empiric!  When  the 
heaung  art  was  practised  in  the  temple  of 
JSsculapins,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the 
goddess  of  health  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion: the  dictates  of  the  one  were  the 
maxims  of  the  other.  Little  did  their  vota- 
ries think  that  the  temple  of  thdr  smiling 
goddess  was  doomed  to  be  transformed  into 
a  quack-doctor's  shop,  or  that  her  health- 
inspirin|^  bowl  would  be  one  dav  metamor- 
phosed uto  a  pill-box  I  We  recollect  having 
once  thrown  a  poetical  dart  (a  pointless  one, 
as  it  has  proved)  at  these  neforious  life- 
destroyers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Empi- 
ric ;"  from  which,  with  pardonable  egotism, 
we  trust,  we  may  here  oe  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe (merely)  the  concluding  stanza;— 


Hygeia,  hail  1   111  drink  at  thy  pure  springs 

Where  Temperance  and  Exerase  preside ; 

And  while  life's  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids 

bring, 

Though  from  the  wine-press  flow  the  jrar- 

ple  tide. 

The  tempting  goblet  trammj  lips  III  fling — 

Soonung  the  g^ifts  by  luxury  supplied. 
Hail !  then,  Hygeia,  hail  I  "  thee,  goddess,  I 
adore," 
For,  blest  with  health,  I'm  rich,— thoi^rh 
scanty  be  my  store  1 


HYGROM'ETER,  in  hydrosUtics,  an 
instrument  to  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  air,  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  its 
actual  quantity  existing  in  a  given  bnlk  of 
air  at  any  given  time.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  hvgrometers;  for  whatever  body  other 
swells  or  shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is 
capable  of  htxuff  formed  into  one.  The  de- 
position of  moisture  upon  a  decanter  of 
water,  ftfh  filled  from  a  well  in  summer, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  fiuniliar  instance  of 
the  hygrometer.  This  degree  is  called  the 
dew  point,  as  it  is  also  the  temperature  of 

Sass,  upon  which  the  dew  first  begins  to 
rm  in  a  dear  evening. 

HYMENOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects 
in  the  Linn»an  system,  having  four  mem- 
branaceous wing^  and  the  tafla  of  the  fe- 
males ftimished  with  stings. 

HYOSCIA'MA,  in  chemistry,  a  new  ve- 
getable alkali,  extracted  from  the  Hjtoteia- 
MMM  niara,  or  Henbane. 

BTYPAL'LAGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  a  mutual  change  of  cases :  a  spe- 
cies of  hyperbaton. 

HTPER,  a  Greek  word  signifying  over, 
which  is  used  in  English  composition  to 
denote  excess,  or  something  over  or  beypnd 
what  is  necessary. 

HYPER'BATON, 
tive  construction  inv< 


afi( 
rertmg 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences.    The 


;  the  natursl  and 


fignra- 
irsland 


spedes  are  the  anaeiropke,  hjfpaltaffe,  &c. ; 
but  the  proper  hyperbaton  is  a  long  reten- 
tion of  the  verb  which  completes  the  sen- 
tence, 

HYPERnBOLA,  in  conic  sections  and 
geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
ma  direction  paralld  to  its  axis:  and  if  the 
plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
cone,  another  hyperbola  vrill  be  formed, 
which  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to 
the  former.^— JTyptfrteZte  epaee,  the  space 


or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
Inrperbol 
HYPER'BOLE,  in  rhetoric,  an  exagge- 


of  the  hyi 


and  the  whole  ordinate. 


rated  representation  of  anything,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probability,  as, 
"  he  ran  swifter  than  the  wind ;""  he  went 
slower  than  a  tortoise,"  &c.  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excess 
audi  exaggeration ;  but  that  philosophers 
should  not  use  them  without  a  great  deal 
of  caution. 

HYPER'BOLOU),  in  geometir,  a  soUd 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  axis. 

HYPERBOREANS,  the  name  given  by 
the  andents  to  the  unknown  inhabitants 
of  the  most  Northern  regions  of  the  globe, 
who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  a  ddight- 
ful  climate,  bdng,  according  to  thdr  no- 
tions, situated  b^ond  the  dbmain  of  Bo- 
reas or  the  north  wind;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes,  and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Russians. 

HTPERCATALECmC,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable 
or  two  oeyond  the  regular  and  just  measure. 

HYPERCRIT'IC,  one  who  is  critical  be- 
yond measure  or  reason  ;  animadverting  on 
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fkolts  with  ugiut  Mrerity,  and  thntiing 
hit  eyea  to  the  merits  of  a  performance :  a 
being  more  to  be  feared  than  enned. 

HTPEBIIfETEB,  a  rerte  containing  a 
syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  following  line 
becins  with  a  vowel,  and  the  redundant 
syflable  of  the  former  line  blends  with  the 
first  of  the  following. 

HT'PERSTHENE,  in  mineralogy.  La- 
brador  hornblende.  Its  colour  is  between 
a  gray  and  greenish  black,  but  neariy  cop> 
per-red  on  the  cleavage. 

HTTHEN,  a  mark  or  character,  in  gram- 
mar, implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  con- 
nected; as  pre-established,  ftre-leaTed,  &c. 
Hyphens  also  serve  to  show  the  connexion 
of  such  vrords  as  are  divided  by  one  or 
more  of  the  syllables  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
epithet  for  such  medicines  as  have  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  sleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, nypnotics,  opiates,  or  soporifics. 

HTPOB'OLE.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
s<iem  to  make  against  the  argument  or  in 
fkvour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them 
is  reftited  in  order. 

HTPOCHON'DRIA.  in  anatomy,  the 
sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  spurious  ribs. 

HtPOCHONDRrASIS,  ii  an 

afTection  characterised  by  dj  in- 

guor  and  want  of  enerij^ ;  sac  ar, 

arising  from   uncertain  cat  a 

melancholic  temperament.  pal 

causes  are  sorrow,  fear,  or  ta  of 

the  passions ;  too  long  contini  ig ; 

and  irregular  diet.  Hjfpodkom  m- 

tinnally  apprehending  fhture  in 

respect  to  their  fieelings  and  k<»n,  uuwcrer 
groundless,  there  is  usually  the  most  ob- 
stinate belief  and  persuasion. 

HTFOCIST,  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed firom  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  ««s«Ie 
Mamai,  finrmed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 

HTPOCRATERIFOBM,  in  botany,  tu- 
bular but  suddenly  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top:  applied  to  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  in  medicine,  relating 
to  the  kypogattriuwi,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  re^fion  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  internal  branch  ox  the 
iliac  artery. 

HTPOOA8TROCELE,  in  surgery,  aher- 
■ia,  or  rupture  of  the  lower  belly. 

HYFOGENE  ROCKS.  Those  rocks 
whieh  are  nether-formed,  or  which  have 
not  assumed  their  present  form  and  struc- 
ture at  the  surface,  as  granite,  gneiss,  ftc. 
This  term,  which  includes  both  the  plu- 
tonie  and  metamorphic  rocks,  is  substituted 
for  primary,  because  some  members  of  both 
these  classes,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  are 
posterior  to  many  secondary  or  fossiliferous 
roeks. 

HYPOGE'UH,  a  name  given  by  aneienk 


arehiteets  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building 
which  were  under  ground,  as  the  cellar,  &e. 

HYPOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  whieh  arise  just  above  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 
on  iu  sides,  above  the  condyles  of  the  m 
09eipiti». 

HTPa  6YN0US,  in  boUny,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  their  sorols  and 
stsmens  inserted  under  the  pistil. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hypophosphorous  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base. 

HYPOPUOSTHOROUS  ACID,  in  che- 
mistrr,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  pbospho- 
ret  of  barytes.  It  has  a  verv  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
tallise. 


HYPOTH'ENUSE.  or  HYPOTENUSE, 
in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longeat  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that 
subtends  the  light  angle. 

HYPOTH'BSIS,  a  principle  taken  for 
granted,  <n  order  to  draw  a  conclusion 
therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  a  system  or  theory  imagined  or 
assumed  to  account  for  what  is  not  under- 
stood. 

H  Y'SON.  in  commerce,  a  species  of  green 
tea  from  China. 

HYSSOP,  in  botany,  a  zenus  of  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  cultivated  for  use. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTEE'ICS,  or  HYSTE'RIA,  in  medi- 
cine, a  disease  which  attacks  in  paroxysms 
or  fits,  whieh  an  readily  excited  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them,  bf  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
espedally  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &e.,  aro  very 
apt  to  occasion  them. 

HYSTBRON  PROTERON,  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  tkt  la$t  firat:  hence  it  is 
used  to  designate,  in  rhetoric,  the  figun  in 
which  that  word  which  should  follow  is 
used  first ;  as,  Valtt  atgue  vivet  (he  is  well 
and  lives). 

HYSTEROTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  C«. 
sarean  section,  or  operation  for  extracting 
the  foetus. 
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I,  the  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
the  third  rowel.  lu  aoand  nuriea ;  in  tome 
words  it  is  long^  as  hiffh,.mind,  pint;  in 
some  it  is  short,  as  bid,  kid;  and  In  others 
it  is  pronouneed  like  y,  as  eoltier,  onion, 
kc  i  in  a  few  words  its  sound  approaches 


the  genus  Cogfra.  It  has  extremely  lone 
knottr  horns,  which  bend  backwards,  and 
are  or  a  blackish  colour,  and  annulated  on 
the  surface.  The  body  is  ofa  dusky  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  height  than  that  of  the  common  goat : 
it  has,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
deer-kind ;  the  legs  are  also  perfectly  like 
those  of  the  deer,  straight,  elegant,  and 
slender.  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is 
ihmished  with  a  black  beard.  They  in. 
habit  the  chain  of  mountains  extending 
firom  mount  Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tar- 
tary  and  Siberia ;  they  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  precipitous  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  Alps.  They  are  re- 
markably  swift,  and  display  amasing  dex> 
terity  and  ajplity  in  leaping;  so  that  the 
ibex  hunter  is  constantly  m  imminent  peril, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  his  fboting  when 
scaling  tremendous  precipices,  firoim  the 
animal,  when  closely  pursued,  turning  sud- 
denly on  his  enemy.  Their  cry  is  a  sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cha- 
mois, but  of  shorter  duration ;  sometimes, 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a 
snorting  noise. 


I'BIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  grallic  order,  found  chiefly  in  warm 
climates,  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  The 
bill  is  long,  subulated,  and  somewhat 
crooked;  the  head  and  throat  bare;  legs 
long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes  palmated 
at  the  base.  They  perform  a  powerftil  and 
elcTBted  flight,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a  hoarse  croak.  The 
white  ibis  (t6t«  reUgiota  of  Cttvier)  arrives 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  commences,  and  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
flrst  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The  scarlet  ibis 
fMo  rubroj,  a  splendid  bird,  is  found  in  the 
hottest  spurts  of  America,  in  larse  flocks; 
the  plumage  is  scariet;  beak  naked;  part 
of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Other 
species  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  was  anciently  venerated ; 
and  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  there. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or 
in  a  solid  state.  When  water  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  Sf  of  Fahrenheit, 
it  assumes  a  solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals,  which  cross  each  other  in  angles 
of  60  deg^rees.  Ice  is  always  found  at  the 
same  temperature  or  32*';  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  so  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acqnured  with 
prodigious  force,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strongest  vessels.    [See  Fbbbciito,  Ac.] 

rCEBEBGS,  masses  of  ice  carried  by 
the  winds  tlurough  the  Polar  Seas,  often  of 
enormous  sise  and  height,  as  800  or  400 
feet  above  the  water,  and  four  or  flve  times 
as  much  below  it.  Within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  congdlation  begins  by  the  flrst  of 
August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  single  night.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas 
is  covered  with  a  vault  several  feet  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  summer  heat  commences,  it  is 
softened,  and,  with  the  flrst  swell  of  the 
ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the  flelds  of  the  saline 
ice  are  thus  annually  formed  and  destroyed. 

Floating   lee.     There  are   numerous 

terms  for  this :  a  lar{^  flat  mass  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  sij^ht  is  called /«/<{-iee; 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  njloe;  when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack. 
If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  float- 
ing pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  diift-iet.  A 
portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  common  level 
IS  called  a  kunumoek,  being  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 

rCE-BLINK,aname  given  by  seamen  to 
a  whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  fields  of  ice,  which  reflect  the 
light  obliquely  against  the  atmosphere. 

TCE-HOUSE,  a  building  contrived  to 
preserve  ice  in  hot  weather;  the  ice  being 
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rammed  u  close  as  pKMusible,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
anj  part  that  melts. 

rCELAND  SPAB»  in  mineralogy,  cal- 
careous spar,  in  laminated  masses,,  easily 
divisible  into  rhombs. 

ICE  PLANT,  (metembrvantkemum  cryt- 
talinum)  a  plant  remarkable  for  the  little 
transparent,  icy  yesides  which  cover  its 
whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbaceous 
and  much  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white. 

ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  arms,  signifying,  I  ten*.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
show  his  subjection  to  his  father  king 
Edward  III. 

ICHNEU'MON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Viverra,  or  weasel  kind.  Its  or- 
dinary colour  is  a  chesnut  brown ;  the  tail 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  toes  are  distant 
from  each  other.  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  similar  to  the  ferret :  like  that 
animal,  it  preys  upon  poultry,  destroys  rats, 
&c. ;  but  it  also  destroys  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  seeks  the  egpgs  of  the 
crocodile,  digging  them  out  of  the  sand, 
and  eating  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
In  India  and  Egypt  they  are  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  and 
mice. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hfmenoptera  order.  There  are  said 
to  be  600  species  included  in  this  genus, 
separated  into  flsmilies.  The  whole  g^us 
has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  provide  for  the  future  support 
of  their  ofispring.  The  fly  feeds  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  when  about  to  lay 
^;gs,  perforates  the  bod^  of  some  other  in- 
sects or  its  larvn,  with  its  sting  or  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  there 
deposits  them.  These  eggs,  in  a  few  days, 
are  hatched,  and  the  youn^  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  juices  of  their  foster-parent, 
which,  however,  continues  to  move  about 
and  feed  till  near  the  time  of  its  change  to 
a  chrysalis,  when  the  larvw  of  the  ichneu- 
mon creep  out  by  perforating  the  skin  in 
various  places,  and  each  spinning  itself  up 
in  a  small  oval  silken  case,  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  after  a  certain  period  they 
emerge  in  the  state  of  complete  ichneu- 
mons. They  are  great  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  insecta,  as  the, 
ichneumon  is  of  the  egg^  and  young  of  the* 
crocodile. 

ICHNOG'RAPHT,  in  perspeetive,  the 
view  of  an^  thin^  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel 

to  the  honxon,  just  at  the  base  of  it. In 

architecture,  the  gnround  plan  of  a  build- 
ing.  In  fortification,  a  draugHt  of  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 
about  a  place. 

ICHOR,  a  thin,  watery  humour,  like 
serum;  but  the  word  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers, 
called  also  iatuet. 

ICHTHTITES,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
so  called  because  it  has  a  cavity  in  it  re- 
sembling a  fish; 


ICHTHTOCOL'LA,  Isinglaas  [which 
see.] 

ICHTHTOLITE,  in  the  natural  history 
of  fossils,  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  fish 
in  a  rock. 

ICHTHTOL'OGY,  that  part  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure, 
form,  and  classification,  their  habits,  uses, 
Ac  These  animals  are  divided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  into  apodal,  or  those  which 
have  no  ventral  fins ;  jugular,  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  more  forward  than 
the  pectoral;  abdomiual,  or  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  behind;  tho' 
raeie,  or  those  which  have  their  ventral  fins 
situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral; 
KoAeartUaffinouM  fishes,  which  have  a  carti- 
laginous instead  of  a  bony  skeleton.  Cu- 
vier's  classification,  however,  is  much  more 
extensively  divided ;  but  unless  our  space 
would  permit  us  to  describe  the  different 
orders  and  families,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  them  would  furnish  no   useful  infor- 


ICHTHYO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease,  deriving  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish. 

rCONISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  representing  a  thing  to 
the  life. 

ICON'OCLASTS,  that  party  of  Christi- 
ans which  would  not  tolerate  imag^  in 
their  churches,  much  less  the  adoration  of 
them.  Images  and  paintings  were  un- 
known in  the  Christian  church  till  the 
fourth  century;  and  the  opposition  to 
them  was  long  continued  with  great  vio- 

ICONOG'RAPHT,  the  description  of 
images  or  ancient  statues,  busts,  semi- 
busts,  paintings  in  flresco,  mosaic  works, 
&c. 

ICOSAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a  regu- 
lar solid,  consisting  of  twentj  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  m  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it, 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  and  bases 
equal. 

ICOSAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  twelfth 
class  in  the  Linncan  system,  including 
plants  with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to 
their  flowers,  as  the  melon,  Indian  fig, 
pomenanate,  plum,  &c. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  jaundice. 
It  is  placed  by  Culien,  in  his  Nosology,  as 
a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Caekexim,  order 
lmpetigine$. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  disease 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  jauju- 
dice.' 

IDE'A,  in  general,  the  image  or  resem- 
blance  of  a  thine,  which,  though  not  seen, 
is  conceived  by  uie  mind ;  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion;  whatever  is  held  or 
compr^ended  by  the  understanding  or  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  logic,  idea  denotes 
the  immediate  object  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of 
any  thing. 

IDE'AL,  an  imannary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  creating  the  idtal  vf  beautjf,  man 
does  not  follow  the  arbitrary  soggestioiMiof 
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fimcy,  but  striTes  to  discover  and  present 
the  prototjncs  of  nature.  Inuigination  finds 
the  nukteruus  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  bat  she 
unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  prand  and 
the  beautiAil,  dispersed  through  nature,  in 
one  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may  be 
ideals  of  the .  hateful  and  the  horrid,  the 
grand  or  the  mean,  the  heroic  or  the  ridi- 
culooa ;  for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at  com- 
pleteness. The  claims  of  the  fine  arts  are 
satisfied  when  the  beautiful  is  combined 
with  the  true ;  but  truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 

IDE'ALISM,  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  erer^  thing  to  consist  in  ideas, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 
In  a  work  entitled  "  Guesses  at  Truth." 
(Lond.  1827)  it  is  very  appositely  said, 
"  MaterittUtin  is  a  drcnmference  without  a 
centre;  idtalum  is  a  centre  without  a  cir- 
cumference." 

-r-nn^^n.n'.'.^^^  ^^  cplthet  giTcn  to 
thi  ng  which  expresses  the 

id<  ound.    It  is  a  species  of 

bi« 

]  I  in  each  month  of  the 

Bo  They  began  on  the  15th 

of  y,  and  October ;  and  on 

th«  ber  months.    The  Ides, 

lik  ind  nones,  were  always 

re<  Is;  thus  they  said  nii 

Idus,  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides,  vii 
Idas,  the  7th  before  the  Ides,  Ac.  This 
method  of  reckoning  is  still  retained  in  the 
ciiancery  of  Rome,  and  in  the  calendar  of 
the  brenarr. 

IDIOLECTRIC,  containing  electricity 
in  its  natural  state,  or  electric  per  ae. 

ID'IOM,  in  grammar,  is  a  term  applied 
to  such  words,  or  combinations  of  words, 
as  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  anv  one  lan- 
guage ;  but  which,  if  transferred  into  ano- 
ther, would  have  no  meaning,  or  a  wholly 
different  one.  Idioms,  then,  can  never  be 
literally  translated ;  and  the  merit  of  a  tran- 
slator, in  this  respect,  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  corresponding  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  is  translating. 

IDIOPATH'IC,  a  term  for  any  disorder 
peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  arising  firom  any  preceding  disease;  in 
which  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  sympathetic. 
Thus,  an  epilepsy  is  idiopoihte,  when  it 
happens  mciely  tnrough  some  fault  in  the 
brain ;  and  fyaipaf  A«tte,  when  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  other  disorder. 

IDIOSTN'CRAST,  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament  or  organisation  of  body,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  more  liable  to  certain  disorders, 
than  bodies  differently  constituted  usually 
mrt, 

IDLENESS,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is 
. '  *  in  labour,  and  is  generally  the 
,of  laxiness.  "Alpbonsus,  king  of 
Arra^^bn,  being  told  by  one  of  his  courtiers 
that  It  did  not  become  his  state  and  gran- 
deur to  employ  himself  as  other  men,  he 
answered,—'  Think  ye  that  God  and  nature 
have  given  kings  hands  only  to  feed  them- 
selves withal?'  Thff  whole  creation  con- 
demns and  conftites  idlenen;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  herbs,  plants,  sensible  crea^ 


tares,  conftate  the  slothftil,  preach  down 
idleness,  and  call  for  labour  and  diligence." 

I'DOCBASE,  a  mineral  found  near  Ve- 
suvius, in  unaltered  rocks  f;}ected  by  the 
volcano,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  is 
very  often  found  in  Bhinin|;  prismatic  crys- 
tals, its  primitive  form  being  a  four-siaed 
prism  with  square  bases. 

IDOL'ATRT,  in  its  literal  accepUtion. 
denotes  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  It  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  superstitious  ado- 
ration paid  to  other  objects.  Soon  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  fbr 
wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  we  scarcely  see  anything  but  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  The  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship;  and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  the  sun  and  moon  were  particu- 
larly so,  being  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  and  resplendent  imagiM  of  the 
Deity :  afterwards,  as  their  sentiments  be- 
came more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form 
imafpes,  and  to  entertain  uie  opinion,  that 
by  virtue  of  consecration,  the  gods  were 
called  down,  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their 
statues.  Hence  Amobius  takes  occasion 
to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  so  care- 
fully the  statues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they 
were  really  present  in  their  images,  might 
save  their  worshipper  the  trouble  of  se- 
curing them  firom  tmeves  and  robbers.  But 
history  plainly  teaches  us,  that  before  the 
idea  of  one  infinite  and  true  God  was  pro- 
perly comprehended  by  men,  their  imagi 
nations  created  rulers  and  deities,  to  whom 
they  ascribed  the  direction  of  all  outward 
events,  and  every  tribe  or  fiunily  had  its 
peculiar  object  of  adoration.  The  selfish 
and  cunning  turned  this  frailty  to  their 
own  advantage ;  and  hence  originated  seers, 
oracles,  and  all  the  numerous  superstitions 
which  have  disgnraced  the  world. 

I'DTI^  a  short  pastoral  poem,  such  as  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &o. 

IGNES'CENT,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  stone  or  mineral  which  gives 
out  sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

IG^aS  FATUUS,  a  meteor  or  Ught  that 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  from  the 
ground  of  phosphnretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed fh>m  animal  and  vegeUble  re- 
mains, whose  own  motions  ignite  it  in  the 
air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  WiUo'tht-mtp,  or 
Jaek-ef 'lantern. 

IGNISPI'CIITM,  a  species  of  divination 
practised  by  the  Bomans,  which  consisted  of 
observations  made  on  the  fire  used  in  sacri- 
fices. 

ICNIS  JUDI'CIUM,  in  archaeology,  the 
old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

IG'NIS  SA'CEB,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

IGNi'TION,  in  chemistry,  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  metals,  &c.  till  they  become 
luminous,  or  red  hot,  without  melting. 
Some  metals  liquefy  before  they  become  ig- 
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sited,  as  lead  and  tin:  iron, on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  iniited  lonff  before  it  melts. 
IGNORA'MUS,  in  law,  the  term  used  by 
the  grand  jury  when  they  ignore  or  throw 
out  a  bill  of  indictment.  It  denotes  'We 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not  suffi* 


fo4  le 

do  n 

fin  i. 

a  pigeon's,  in  the  sand.  Some  species  attain 
a  great  sixe,  and  are  very  active;  but,  al> 
though  formidable  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  timid  and  defenceless. 

IGUAN'ODON,  the  name  given  bv  Dr. 
Mantel,  to  an  enormous  fossil  amphibious 
animal,  50  or  60  feet  long,  discovered  by  him 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  Sussex,  amid  numerous 
other  remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
species  not  existing.  In  May,  1835,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Iguanodon  ske- 
leton was  discovered  in  the  sparkling  sand 
formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone, and  has  been  placed  in  the  museum 
of  Dr.  Mantel,  at  Brighton.  The  quarry  in 
which  these  remains  occurred  consists  of 
many  strata,  regularly  alternating,  of  com- 
pact limestone,  and  of  sand  more  or  less 
loose.  The  animal  when  living  must  have 
been  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bones  are  imbedded  in  the  stone  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  distorted  by  the  compression  they 
had  undergone  since  their  first  envelop- 
ment in  the  rock,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  originally  sand.  The  recent 
Iguana,  as  is  well  known,  lives  chiefly  upon 
vegetables;  and  it  is  furnished  with  long 
and  slender  toes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
rJimb  trees  vrith  graat  facility  in  search  of 
food;  but  no  tree  could  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  colossal  Iguanodon.  Its  enor- 
mous bulk  would  reouire  to  be  supported 
by  feet  of  oorresponding  solidity;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  hmd  feet,  as  in  the 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros,  were  com- 
posed of  strong,  short,  massy  bones,  and 
furnished  with  daws,  not  hooked,  as  io  the 
Iguana,  but  compressed,  as  in  the  land 
tortoises.  But  in  the  fore  feet  or  hands  of 
the  Iguanodon,  the  bones  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fingers  of  the  Iguana ;  long, 
slender,  flexible,  and  armed  vrith  curved 
daw-bones;  thus  furnishing  a  prehensile 
instrument,  to  seise  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
palms,  arborescent  ferns,  and  dragon-blood 
plants,  which  constituted  the  ftwd  of  the 


I.  H.  8.  an  abbreviation  for  Jetut  Homi* 
MHM  aaheator,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

I'LEX,  the  Hoi.LT,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  class  4  2V- 
tandria,  order  3  Tetraaynia. 

IL'IAC  PASSION,  a  sort  of  nervous 
colic,  in  which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food 


is  voided  by  the  month. lUae  region,  the 

side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips. 

IL'IAD,  an  epic  poem  in  24  books,  com- 
posed by  Homer;  The  subject  <^  this  poem 
IS  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  in  describing  which, 
the  poet  exhibits  the  countless  evils  which 
spring  from  disunion  and  public  dissen- 
sions. 

IL'IUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  haunch- 
bone. 

ILLr'CIUM,  the  Aniseed-tree;  a  j^e- 
nus  of  plants,  consisting  of  two  species, 
vis.  the  iUieium  onieatum :  and  tUtewst  jfo- 
ridanum.  The  whole  of  the  first- mentioned 
plant,  especially  the  fruit,  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  sweetish  acnd  taste. 
They  belong  to  class  13  Pofyandria,  order  7 
Polygamia. 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  given  to  certain 
assodations  of  men  in  modem  Europe,  who 
combined  to  overthrow  the  existing  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
their  boasted  "law  of  reason."  They  sprung 

S)  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1776,  and  the  sodety 
ere  was  dissolved  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment in  1784:  not  however,  till  their  tenets 
had  been  indefatigably  and  vridely  promul- 
gated. By  some  writers  the  IHununati  are 
said  to  have  had  a  powerftd  influence  in 
promoting  the  Frencn  revolution ;  and  by 
others  the  assertion  is  flatly  denied.—— 
Among  the  eariy  Christians,  the  term  Ulu- 
minati  was  given  to  persons  who  had  re- 
cdved  baptism ;  in  wnich  ceremony  they 
recdved  a  lighted  taper,  as  a  svmbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament. 

ILLU'MINATINO,  the  art  of  laying  co- 
lours on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as 
was  formerlv  done' by  artists  called  Illumi- 
natore.  These  manuscripts,  containing 
portraits,  pictures,  and  emblematic  fig^ures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved 
in  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe. 

IM'AGE,  in  optics,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  object  made  either  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction. In  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  object,  and 
appears  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  ob- 
ject is  before  it.  In  eonvem  mirrors,  the 
image  is  less  than  the  object,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity, 

than  firom  the  point  of  reflection. Image, 

in  rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  any  thing 
in  discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture to  the  mind. Image,  in  a  religious 

sense,  is  an  artificial  representation  of  some 
person  or  thing,  used  either  by  way  of  de- 
coration and  ornament,  or  as  an  object  of 
religious  worship  and  veneration. 

IMAGINA'TION,  in  metaphysics,  that 
action  of  the  mind  bv  which  it  combines 
ideas,  and  "bodies  forth  the  forms  and 
images  of  things."  The  Edin.  Entye.  ob- 
serves: "We  would  define  imagination  to 
be  the  vrill  working  on  the  materials  of  me- 
mory ;  not  satisfied  with  following  the  or- 
der prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggested  by 
acddent,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different 
conceptions,  or  objects  of  memory,  to  form 
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a  whole  more  pleaung,  more  terrible,  or 
moare  awfol,  thin  has  ever  been  presented 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  In  po- 
pular langua^  and  in  poetry,  it  is  often 
confounded  with  fanep ;  but,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  fancy  is  a  lower  property  of  the  mind 
than  the  sublime  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  elevates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions,  and  ennobles  man's  existence. 

IMAM,  or  IM'AN,  a  Mahometan  priest 
or  head  of  the  congregations  in  their 
mosques.  In  ecclesiastical  affidrs  they  are 
independent,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufti,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 

IMBRICATE,  or  IM'BEICATED,  in 
botany,  lying  over  each  other,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  paraUelfWith  a  straight  surface,  and 
lying  one  over  the  other ;  as  leaves  in  the 
bud. 

IMMATE'RIAL,  something  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  spirit:  thus  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  soul  are  immaterial 
beings. 

IMMER'SION,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a 
star  or  planet  is  so  near  the  sun  with  re- 
gard to  our  observations,  that  we  cannot  see 
It,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary.  It  also  denotes  -the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter  are  much  used  for 
discovering  the  longitude.  The  immersion 
of  that  satellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  its 
emersion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to 
come  out. 

IMMOLATIO,  a  ceremony  used  in  the 
Roman  sacrifices;  it  consisted  in  throwing 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  some  sort  of 
corn  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
nwla  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTALITY,  the  quality  of  endless 
duration,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  idea  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
Involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so 
cheerless,  so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  of  all  ages,  have  rcgected  it, 
and  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  the 
belief  of  its  continuation  after  death,  as  one 
of  the  main  points  of  their  religious  faith. 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  evidences 
of  the  soul's  immortality ;  the  hope  of  it 
is  a  religious  conviction ;  man  cannot  relin- 
(^uish  i^  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  hu  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  aeent ;  and  hence  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  oecomes  intimately  con- 
nected virith  our  belief  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God. 

IMMU'NES,  in  Roman  history,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  provinces  as  had  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  term  is  also  applied  to  soldiers 
who  were  exempt  fivm  military  service. 

IM'PACT,  in  mechanics,  the  simple  or 
single  act  of  one  body  upon  another  to  put 
it  m  motion.  The  point  qf  impact  is  the 
point  or  place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMPAXE,  in  heraldry,  to  conjoin  two 
coats  of  arms  pale- ways,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  a  husband  and  wife,  is  to  impale 
them. 


IMPA'LEMENT,  the  putting  to  death 
hj  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  body,  the 
victim  being  left  to  perish  ov  lingering  tor- 
ments. This  barbarous  mode  of  torture  is 
used  by  the  Turks,  as  a  punishment  for 
Christians  who  say  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a 
Mohammedan   woman,   or  who   enter  a 


IMPARI8TLLAB1C,  in   „ __ 

epithet  for  words  having  unequal  syllables. 

IMPAR'LANCE,  in  law,  a  privilege  or 
license  granted,  on  petitioning  the  court 
for  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plaintififs 
declacation. 

IMFASTATION,  the  mixture  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  consisten- 
cies, baked  or  bound  together  with  some 
cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by  fire. 

IMPA'TIENS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  species.  The  impatient 
noli  tangtre,  common  yellow  balsam,  is  an 
annual  plant ;  during  the  day  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendent, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most  plants, 
which,  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  a 
too  great  perspiration  troxa  heat,  commonly 
droop  their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  When 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  cap- 
sule they  are  thit>wn  out  with  considerable 
force;  hence  its  name. 

IMPEACH'MENT,  in  Uw,  the  accusa- 
tion  brouaht  against  a  public  officer  in  par- 
liament, for  treason  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  An  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
presentment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
supremecourtof  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  found  by  the  Com- 
mons are  the  same  as  a  bill  of  indictment, 
which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Lords. 

IMPENETRABIL'ITT,  in  phUosophy, 
that  quality  of  matter  which  prevents  two 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

IMPER'ATIVE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would 
command,  exhort,  or  advise;  as  go,  attend, 
&c. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  anticjuity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, by  their  armies,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  imperator  became  the  high- 
est title  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  and  in  later 
times  it  had  the  signification  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  word  emperor. 

IMPERFECT,  a  tense  in  grammar,  de- 
noting time  indefinitely,  being  neither  ab- 

solutdy  past,  nor  present. In  botany, 

an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  is  deficient  in 
flower,  seeds,  anther,  or  stigmas. 

IMPE'RIAL,  i>ertaining  to  an  empire. 
Thus  the  imperial  chamber,  means  the  sove- 
reign court  of  the  German  empire ;  an  im- 
perial city,  a  city  iu  Germany  which  has  no 
head  but  the  emperor;  the  imperiiU  diet, em 
assembly  of  all  the  sutes  in  the  German 

*"5SlPE'RIALIST,  a  subject  or  soldier  of 
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U  often  fives  to  the  troops  or  urmiei  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

IMPER'MEABLE,  an  epithet  giren  to 
cloth  or  any  other  textile  fabric,  that  is 
rendered  water-proof  by  being  steeped  in 
any  §^atinous  solution,  or  by  the  process 
described  under  Macintosh's  patent  for  ap- 
plying  caoutchouc  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth. 

IlfPER'SONAL  VERB,  in  graimnar,  a 
▼erb  used  only  in  the  third  person  singnhu-, 
with  t(  for  a  nominatire  in  English,  as  it 
raitu;  and  without  a  nominative  in  Latin, 


UUffimtMT. 

IMPETI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  name  by 


which  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  is  some- 
times called. impetigo  is  also  a  qpedes 

of  itch,  attended  with  dry  scales  or  scur^ 
and  an  uneasy  prurig^nous  itching :  hence 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  called  impetigitunu. 

IMPETRATION,  in  law,  the  obtaining 
any  thing  by  request  or  prayer:  but  in  our 
old  sututes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-obtain- 
ing  of  church  benefices  in  this  realm,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay-patrons 
of  the  realm. 

IM'PETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with 
which  one  body  impels  or  strikes  another. 

IMTORT8  AND  EXTORTS.  Under 
these  appellations  are  comprised  the  va- 
rious commodities  brought  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  and  those  home  manufac< 
tures  and  products,  which,  through  our 
commercial  relations,  we  sell,  or  oarter, 
and  send  to  other  countries.  The  high  de- 
gree of  cirilisation  at  which  Great  Britain 
has  arrived,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  her 
aristocracy,  her  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers,  together  with  the  increasing  de> 
mand  there  is  for  foreign  luxuries  fiunish 
a  ready  mart  for  almost  every  desciipUon 
of  produce  that  is  not  indigenous  to  ber 
own  soil;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in* 
dustry  and  skill  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
rapid  strides  which  science  has  been  mak- 
ing dunng  the  present  century,  particularly 
in  creating  mauiinery,  the  powers  of  which 
strike  the  common  observer  as  perfectly 
miraculous,  enable  her  to  produce  nume- 
rous articles  of  conunerce  so  excellent  in 
their  kind  as  to  defy  competition.  In  a 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
articles  imported,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
name  those  which  are  manufactured  at 
home  and  exported.  Formerly  woollen 
goods  formed  the  principal  article  of  native 
produce  exported  from  Great  Britain ;  and 
next  to  it  were  hardware  and  cutlery,  leather 
manufiustures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper 
and  brass  manufactures,  coal,  and  com. 
Now,  so  prodigious  is  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  the  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and 
yam  amount  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
expmrts  of  British  produce  and  manufac* 
tures.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
during  the  same  period  have  consisted  of 
sugar,  tea,  com,  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  druflrs 
for  dyeing,  vrine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk, 
tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bul< 


lion,  ftc  Among  a  number  of  extremely 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century 
has  been  partly  the  effiect,  and  partly  the 
cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we 
been  contented  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tions as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  inge- 
nuity would  long  since  have  been  at  an  end, 
and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  in- 
vention. Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
till,  in  highly  dvilixed  countries,  they  ap- 
pear almost  illimiuble.  *  *  *  The  lower 
classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the 
middle;  and  these,  again,  upon  the  higher, 
so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to 
vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  compe- 
tition should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emula- 
tion in  show,  though  the  most  powerfol 
incentive  to  industry,  may  be  carried  to 
excess;  and  has  certainly  been  rainous 
to  many  indiriduals,  obliged  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by 
example,  to  incur  expences  beyond  their 
means.  But  the  abuse,  even  when  most 
extended,  as  it  probably  is  in  England,  is, 
after  all,  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds  to 
the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  whole  community."  In  his 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  same  writer  forcibly  and  truly  says, 
"  Prorided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  continues  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  political  agiution  that  is 
the  bane  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  every 
country  in  which  it  prevails,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
Our  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country ;  ana  though  foreigners  do  excel  us 
in  a  few  departments,  and  may  come  to 
excel  us  in  others,  so  that  the  character 
and  channels  of  our  trade  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  partially  changed,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
supposing  that  its  amount  will  be  at  all 
affected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  it  will  continue  to  augment  with 
the  augmenting  wealth  and  population  of 
the  innumerable  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations." 

IMPO'SE,  in  printings  to  put  the  pages 
on  the  impoting  ttone,  and  fit  on  the  chase, 
and  thus  prepare  the  form  for  the  press. 
—In  legislation,  to  lay  on  a  tax,  toll,  duty, 

or  penalty. To  impoot  on,  to  inialead  by  a 

false  pretence. 

IMPOSITION  </Aaiufa.areligions  cere- 
mony, in  which  a  buhop  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  confir- 
mation, or  in  uttering  a  blessing.    This 
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Sractice  is  also  generalljr  obserred  by  tbe 
issentera  at  the  ordination  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  one  majA  for  a  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Impo- 
sition of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  in- 
troduced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  custom ;  it  being  their  practice,  when- 
erer  they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  lay  their 
hands  on  nis  head.  Our  Saviour  observed 
the  same  ceremony  both  when  he  conferred 
his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick. 

IMPOS'SIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected  A  proposition  is  said  to 
be  impoarible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  united 
together  in  the  mind:  thus,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  circle  should  be  a  square,  or  that  two 
and  two  should  make  five.  A  thing  is  said 
to  be  phytieally  impoaribte,  that  cannot  be 
doue  by  any  natural  powers,  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead;  and  morally  impeaMle, 
when  in  its  own  nature  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with  difficulties  or  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
possible. 

IM'POST,  any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by 
authority ;  particularly  a  duty  or  tax  liud 

by  government  on  goods  imported. In 

architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults 
and  arches,  on  wnich  the  weight  of  the 
building  rests ;  or  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  or 
cornice  which  crowns  the  pier  and  supports 
the  first  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

IMPOS'THUME,  in  surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IM'POTENCE,  or  IM'POTENCY,  want 
of  sticength  or  power,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  The  first  is  a  want  of  some  phy- 
sical principle,  necessary  to  an  action;  tbe 
last  denotes  the  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  resist  or  overcome  nabits  or  natural 
propensities. 

IMPREGNATION  (applied  to  animals 
and  plants)  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitfuL  In  botany,  to  impregnate 
is  to  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a 
flower  on  the  pistils  of  a  plant. Impreg- 
nation, in  chemistry,  is  when  any  body  has 
imbibed  so  much  moisture  that  it  will  ad- 
mit no  more. 

IMPBESCRIPT-IBLE  BIGHTS,  such 
rights  as  a  man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure, 
those  which  cannot  be  lost  to  him  by  the 
claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

IMPRES'SION,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to 
signify  the  transfer  of  enxravings  firom  a 
hard  to  a  soft  substance,  whether  by  means 
of  the  rolling-press,  as  in  copper-plate  and 
lithographic  printing,  or  by  copies  in  wax, 
Ac  fiom  medals  and  engraved  gems.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  a  single  edition 
of  a  book ;  as,  the  whole  impreeeion  of  the 
work  was  sold  in  two  months. 

IM'PBIMIS,  {LaHnJ  in  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

IMPRIMATUR  (Lart«,letitbeprinted), 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  rigorously  exercised. 


IlfPROMPTU  (firom  the  Latin  phrase 
in  promptu  habere,  to  have  in  readiness), 
without  previous  study ;  applied  particulariy 
to  poetic  effusions  of  the  moment. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  Uw,  the  act  of 
appropriating  or  employing  the  revenues  of 

a  church  living  to  one's  own  use. Lap 

impropriation  is  an  ecclesiastical  living  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman.  Before  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.;  in  1639,  many  livings  were  in  the 
possession  of  tmproprtaftfr*,-  the  g^reat  tithe* 
they  kept  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
tithes  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served 
the  church.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  disposed  of  the  great 
tithings  among  his  favourites. 

IMPROVVISATORI,  those  who  com- 
pose  and  recite  verses  extemporaneously, 
either  accompanying  the  voice,  or  not,  with 
an  instrument,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy. 
This  talent  of  recitiug  extemporaneous 
verses  appears  to  be  a  natural  production 
of  the  Italian  soil,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  two  masks  meeting  during  the 
carnival,  and  challenging  each  other  in 
verse,  and  answering  stanza  for  stanza  with 
genuine  humour  and  poetic  feeling.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are  the  insUuces  which 
might  be  given  of  improwieatori  and  tm- 
prowieatriei,  whose  divisions  have  charmed 
the  ears  of  monarchs,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers;  yet  generally,  per- 
haps, their  extemporaneous  compositions 
have  been  within  the  range  of  mediocrity. 
Bouterwek,  in  his  History  of  Italian  Po- 
etry, says,  "  Among  the  poetical  curiosities 
of  modem  Italy,  the  art  of  the  improwiaa- 
tori  has  higher  churns  on  our  attention 
than  most  printed  collections  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Their  art  shows  vrith  what  flexibility 
and  power  an  Italian  fimcy,  when  once 
excited,  can  string  together  words  and 
images  in  verse.  It  thus  becomes  manifest, 
how  an  Italian,  even  vrith  a  moderate  culti- 
vation of  mind,  is  able  to  increase,  by  a 
little  volume  of  pretty  good  verses,  the 
number  of  those  which  ne  already  finds, 
when  he  has  once  by  heart  the  poetry  of 
his  predecessors.  The  artificial  and  yet 
happ^r  enthusiasm  of  modem  improtviea- 
tori,  is  a  living  monument  of  the  former 
achievements  of  Italian  intellect." 

IMPULSE,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting 
on  another,  or  a  continuation  of  motion 
after  tbe  cause  is  withdrawn;  thus,  the 
finger  moved  against  a  ball  carries  the  ball 
a  short  distance  with  the  finger's  velocity, 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  away,  the 
motion  of  the  ball  continues  till  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  or 
resistance. 

INA'LIENABLE,  an  epithet  appUed  to 
such  things  as  cannot  be  legally  alienated 
or  made  over  to  another:  thus  the  domi- 
nions of  a  sovereign,  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  estates  of  a  minor,  &c  are  t»- 
alienable,  otherwise  than  with  a  reserve  of 
the  right  of  redemption. 

INAUGURATION,  the  act  of  inducting 
into  ofiice  with  solemnity,  as  the  coronation 
of  an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  consecration 
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of  a  prelate ;  lo  called  from  the  cerennonies 
used  hj  the  Bomant,  when  they  were  re> 
ceived  into  the  coUeKe  of  aarurs. 

IN'CA,  the  name  or  title  giren  by  the 
natives  of  Peru  to  their  kings, and  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  before  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

INCANDES'CENCE,  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  a  metallic  or  other  body 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  tfie  act 
whereby  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  assumed  the  human  nature,  viz.  a 
true  boAj  and  reasonable  soul,  in  order  to 
accompbsh  the  redemption  of  fallen  man- 
kind.  In  snrp^ery,  the  process  of  healing 

wounds,  and  ftllmg  the  part  with  new  flesh. 
INCAR'NATIYES,  in  surgery,  medicines 
which  assist  nature  in  healing  wounds. 

IN'CENSE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  dry 
resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
thus  and  olibanum.  The  burning  of  in- 
cense  made  part  of  the  daily  service  of 
the  Jewish  temple;  and  in  the  Bomish 
church  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to  ineeiue 
the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  In  the  religious  rites  of  heathen 
nations,  too,  the  odours  of  spices  and  fra- 
grant gums  were  burnt  as  incense.—— 
ineetued,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  pan- 
thers when  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

■INCEFTIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  verbs  which  express  a  proceeding  b^ 

degrees  in  an  action. Inceptive  magnt- 

tudee,  in  geometry,  such  moments  or  first 
principles  as,  though  of  no  magpiitude 
themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
such. 

IN'CIDENCE,  th»  angle  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  to  any  surface,  and  the  di- 
rection with  which  anj  elastic  body  strikes 

the  surface. In  optics,  when  rays  of  light 

striking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 
eoual.  The  line  qf  incidence  is  that  line  in 
which  light  is  propagated  from  a  radiant 
point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
culum, otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

IN'CIDENT.  in  law,  something  that  in- 
separably belongs  to  another :  thus,  a  court 
baron  is  mcident  to  a  manor. 

INCIFIENT,  commencing :  as  the  inci- 
pient stage  <^  a  fever. 

INCrSORS,  the  name  given  to  the  four 
front  teeth  of  both  javrs,  because  they  cut 
the  food. 

INCIV'ISM,  unfriendliness  to  the  state 
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the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  or  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  planes  of  the  equator 

and  ecliptic. Inclination  oT  a  planet,  it 

an  arch  of  the  circle  of  incunation*  com- 
prehended between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
plane  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

INCLFNED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horixon,  or  making  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  three 


mechanical  powers.    The  wedge  is  a  modi- 

this  machine,  being  formed  of 

two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base. 
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The  screw  is  another  modification,  being, 
in  fact,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  Its  common  applica- 
tion is  to  elevate  bodiesL  which  are  raised 
perpeudicularly  while  they  are  moved  up 
the  plane,  and  the  force  gained  is  as  the 
increased  distance  moved  over,  that  is,  as 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the 
perpendicular  height  gained. 

INCOQ'NITO,  (abbreviated  to  incog.) 
unknown,  or  so  dissruised  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognised ;  a  mode  of  travellin|r  without  any 
mark  of  distinction,  which  is  sometimes 
adopted  bv  princes  and  great  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a  body  which  is  not 
decomposed,  or  combined,  during  the  me- 
chanical action  which  takes  place  between 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  their  compounds, 

in  the  process  c^ed  combustion. In- 

combuattble  clotk,  a  sort  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  talc ;  which 
stone  is  called  lapi*  amiantkue,  and  atbeatoo. 

INCOMMEN'SURABLE,  in  geometry, 
a  term  applied  to  two  lines  or  auantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  oy  which 
they  can  be  exactly  divided.  Quantities  are 
ineommentnrable,  when  no  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

INCOMPAT'IBLE,  in  a  general  sense, 
morally  inconsistent ;  or  that  cannot  sub- 
sist with  another,  without  destroying  it : 
thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essentially 
incompatible :  so  cold  and  heat  are  jimom* 
patibU  in  the  same  subject,  the  strongest 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakest.  In 
a  legal  sense,  that  is  incompatible  which 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  with- 
out violating  the  law  or  constitution. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  INCONTI- 
NENCT,  in  a  medical  sense,  the  inability 
of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  restrain  dis- 
charjres  of  their  contents,  or  the  involun- 
tary discharge  Itself;  as,  an  incowtinence  of 
urine  in  diabetes, 

INCORPORATION,  in  law,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legal  or  a  political  body,  with  the 
quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  succession, 
unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 
^-^Incorporation,  in  chemistry,  the  miog- 
ling  the  particles  of  different  bodies  to- 
getner  into  one  mass,  in  such  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCRAS'SATE,  in  pharmacy,  to  make 
fluids  thicker  by  the  mature  of  other  sub- 
stances less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the 

thinner  parts. Incraaeated,  in  botany, 

becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower,  as  a 
peduncle. 
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IN'CREMENT,  in  mathematics,  the 
qaautity  by  which  a  rariable  quantity  in- 


INCRES'CENT.  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  in« 


INCBYSTALIZABLE,  of  a  nature  inca- 
pable  of  being  formed  into  crystals. 

INCUBATION,  the  process  of  a  bird 
ntting  on  eg^  and  hatching  its  young: 
the  time  reanired  for  this  varies  in  diffe- 
rent birds,  oomestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  a  month ;  pigeons, 
eighteen  days,  &c.  All  known  birds,  with 
the  exceptio  i  of  the  cuckoo,  discharge  this 
ofBce  themselves;  and  the  perseverance 
and  devotion  of  the  female  during  incuba- 
tion is  admirable.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been 
observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
eggs  of  the  domestic  hen ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  observe  the  care  vrith  which  the 
parent  attends  to  its  wants,  and  gives  it 
the  warmth  of  her  sheltering  wings,  until 
the  down  whieh  at  first  covers  its  body  is 
superseded  by  feathers,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 
•— ^Artificial  Incubation  is  carried  to  a  hig^h 
deg[ree  of  perfection  both  in  Egypt  and  m 
Chma ;  and  of  late  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  process  in  London. 
It  can  be  effected  by  means  of  an  oven,  a 
furnace,  or  by  steam. 

IN'CUBUS,  or  Nightmare,  the  name  of  a 
disease  which  consists  in  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  usu- 
ally happenint;  in  the  night,  and  attended 
with  a  very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration 
and  great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  sensation  of  some 
gnaX  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Some- 
times the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some 
inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by  start- 
ing from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a 
cry  of  terror.  It  is  generally  oviing  to  re- 
pletion  and  indigestion,  and  ia  often  super- 
mduced  by  lying  on  the  back. 

INCUM'BENT,  the  person  who  is  in 
present  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  be< 
nefice. 

IN'CUS,  in  anatomy,  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  an 
anvil  (tNfftw)  in  shape. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
an  estate,  or  any  right  which  cannot  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

INDEFINITE,  or  INDETER'MINATE, 
that  which  has  no  certain  bounds ;  or  to 
whieh  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 
Descartes  makes  use  of  this  word  in  his 


Ehilosophy  instead  of  ii^»{f  e,  both  in  num- 
ers  and  Quantities,  to  signify  an  inconceiv- 
able number,  or  a  number  so  great  as  not 


to  be  capable  of  any  addition. Ind^nite, 

is  also  used  to  signify  a  thing  that  has  but 
one  extreme;  for  instance,  a  line  drawn 
fh>m  any  point  and  extended  infinitely. 


Ind^nite,  in  grammar,  is  understood  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  arti- 
cles, &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in- 
determinate sense,  and  not  fixedno  any 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  cirenm- 
Btauce. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  a  writing  to  se- 
cure one  firom  all  damage  and  danger  that 

may  ensue  from  any  aet. Jet  qf  Indewt- 

nitf,  an  act  passed  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  ftc 

INDENTED,  in  heraldic,  an  epithet  far 
a  line  which  ia  notched  or  cut  in  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

INDENTURE,  inlaw,  a  writing  contain- 
ing an  agreement  or  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons :  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  indented  or  cut  scoUopwise, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  another  writing 
containing  the  same  words.  But  indenting 
is  often  neglected,  while  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indenture*. 

INDBPEN'DENTS,  a  sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  discipline.  They  regard  every  conipre- 
p;ation  or  Christians,  meeting  in  one  biuld- 
mg  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  as  a 
complete  church,  independent  of  any  other 
religious  government ;  and  they  rgect  the 
use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  The  direction 
of  each  church  is  vested  in  its  elders.  The 
Independents  arose  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  17^  century,  they  formed  a 
powerful  party. 

INDETERlfflNATE  Qttahtitt,  in  ma- 
thematics, a  quantity  which  has  no  certain 

or  definite  bounds. Indeterminate  Ana- 

lyeie,  that  particular  branch  of  analysiB 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indetermi- 
nate probleme,  or  such  problems  as  admit 
of  innumerably  different  solutions. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
number  that  shows  to  what   power  the 


[uantity  is  to  be  raised ;  the  exponent.—- 
ndex,  in  literature,  an  alphabetical  table 
of  the  contents  of  a  book.— -Julie*  qf  a 


alobe,  the  little  style,  or  gnomon,  which 
bein^  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the  globe,  and 
turning  round  with  it,  points  to  certain  di- 
visions of  the  hour  circle.-       ~  .     .    '    . 
Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 
INDIA-RUBBER.    [See  Caoutchovc] 
INDIAN  INK,  a  substance  brought  from 
China,  used  for  water-colours.     It  is  in 
•rolls  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  lamp-black  and  animal  slue. 
IN'DIANITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  white  or 

g>ay  colour,  occurring  in  masses  having  a 
liatcd  structure  and  shining  lustre. 
INDIAN  RED,  a  species  of  ponderous 
earth,  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  of  a  firm 
compact  texture. 
[N]        " 

,ugal    „  _,    . 

which  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indicate 
something ;  as,  he  writes;  they  run. 

INDICTION  (Ctclb   or),  in  chrono- 
logy, a  mode  of  computing  time  by  the 


INDICATIVE,  in   grammar,   the  first 
mood,  or  manner,  of  conjugating  a  yerb,  by 
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tnith  of  the  charge,  the  indictment  is  i 
said  to  be  foond,  and  is  poblidy  delirc 


space  of  fifteen  yean,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great;  orig^inally  the  period 
for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes.  The 
popes,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  have 
dated  their  acts  by  the  Tear  of  the  indic- 
tion,  which  was  fixed  on  tbe  1st  of  January. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar, the  year  1583  was  reckoned  the 
tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  ihis  date, 
when  divided  by  16,  leaves  a  reufainder,  7, 
that  is,  three  less  than  the  indiction,  and 
the  same  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
all  subsequent  cases ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
find  the  mdiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date  by  IS,  and  add  3  to  the  remainder.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

INDI'CTMENT,  in  law,  a  written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented on  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  In  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
cause  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial,  the 
grand  jury  hear  evidence  only  of  the  chaj^ ; 
and  if  twelve  of  them  are  satisfied  of  the 
then 
delivered 
into  court.     

HTDICOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  shorl  or  tourmalin,  of  an  imugo  or  blue 
colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  or 
azure. 

INDI'GENOUS,  an  epithet  denoting  the 
native  production  of  a  country,  in  harmony 
vrith  its  climate,  soil,  and  other  produc- 
tions :  not  eaotie,  when  applied  to  plants. 

IN'DIGO,  a  most  valuable  substance  or 
dve,  (known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  tiKlteMin,)  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-plaut,  which  are  steeped 
in  water  till  the  pulp  is  extracted,  when  the 
tincture  is  drawn  off  and  i^tated,  till  the 
dye  beinns  to  granulate.  The  fiakes  are 
then  left  to  settle;  the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  indigo  is  drained  m  bags  and  dried 
in  boxes.  Indigo,  as  fbund  in  commerce, 
is  in  the  form  of  little  square  or  oblong 
cakes ;  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  passing 
into  violet-purple,  is  void  of  taste  and  smelC 
dull,  but  by  rubbing  with  a  smooth  hard 
body,  it  assimies  the  lustre  and  hue  of  cop- 
per. Sulphuric  add  is  the  only  agent  that 
dissolves  indigo  without  destroying  its  co- 

lo,.-      im.^-  :»  : .  i-^j^  jj^j^  ^^^  ^  y^^ 

lo  mned,  which,  aft«r 
a  deep  blue  colour. 
In  i  a  rare  production 
of  I,  it  hitherto  having 
be  lall  number  of  spe- 
ci<  {l^nera  indiffqfera, 
<•<  It  is  almost  exdu- 
sii  lese  that  the  indigo 
of  id.  The  species  of 
im  >us  plants,  herba* 
ee  dtemate  and  gene- 
ral small  blue,  purple, 
or  omputed  that  Bri- 
tia  -fourths  of  all  the 
in(  >PQBn  markets. 

ISO,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  17  Diadelpkia,  order 

4  Deeandrta.  The  spedes  are  shrubs,  from 


some  of  which  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
obtained.    [See  Innioo.] 

INDIVID'UUM,  in  physiology,  a  body 
or  partide,  so  smidl  that  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided. 


INDIVISIBLES,  in  geometn,  such  de- 
ents  or  prindples  as  any  body  or  figure 
may  be  supposed  to  be  ultunatdy  resolved 


into. 

INDORS'ER,  he  who  writes  his  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  That 
which  is  written  on  the  back  is  called  the 
indoraement ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
bill  is  assigned  by  indorsement,  is  the  in- 
dorsee. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  draw  a  general  refer- 
ence ftom.  a  number  of  facts;  contrasted 
with  deduction,  which  applies  to  an  infer- 
ence from  a  single  £act. Induction,  in 

law,  the  introduction  of  a  dergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated,  or  presented.  Induction  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  the  cler- 
gyman commissioned  tuces  the  minister  to 
be  inducted  by  the  hand,  lays  it  upon  the 
key  of  the  church,  the  latch  of  the  church- 
gate,  or  on  the  church  wall,  and  pronounces 
these  words,  "  By  virtue  of  this  commis- 
sion, I  induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  the  rectory  of,  &c.  with  all  its 
appurtenances."  Then,  opening  the  church 
door,  he  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession. 
Induction  may  also  be  made  by  delivery  of 
a  dod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

INDUL'GENCE,  m  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due 
to  sins,  granted  by  the  pope  or  church,  and 
supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 
Clement  VI.  in  his  decretal,  declares,  that 
our  Saviour  has  left  an  infinite  treasure  of 
merits,  arising  fh>m  his  own  sufferings,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  and  that  the  pastors  and  guides  of 
the  church,  and  more  especially  the  popes, 
who  are  the  sovereign  disposers  of  this  trea- 
sure, have  authority  to  apply  it  to  the  liv- 
ing, by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  way  of  suffrage,  to  discharge  them  from 
their  respective  proportions  ot  punishment, 
by  taking  just  so  much  merit  out  of  this 
general  treasure,  as  they  conceive  the  debt 
requires,  and  offering  it  to  God.  The  his- 
torical origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  tne  canonical  punish- 
ments which  the  old  Christian  church  im- 
posed on  the  community,  especiaUy  on  those 
who  did  not  remain  finn  unto  martyrdom. 
When  ecclesiastic  disdpline  became  milder, 
and  the  clergy  more  covetous,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  commute  these  punishments  into 
fines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  the  flagrant  abuse  of 
indulgences  became  an  open  scandal  t  as  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  church  had  exhaust- 
ed his  finances,  he  began  the  sale  of  them 
in  Germany,  without  waiting  for  the  jubilee 
of  1525  (for  during  the  period  of  jubilee 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
consequently  the  richest  harvests  were  al- 
ways reaped  at  that  time).    This  first  in- 
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flamed  the  zeal  of  Lather ;  and  to  it  may  the 
reformation  in  Germany  be  mainly  aiicnbed. 

INDUL'TO,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  an 
Italian  term  for  a  dispensation  granted  by 
the  pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  con- 
trary  to  the  common  law. 

INERTIA,  or  V18  INERTIiB.  [See  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Gbatitation.] 

INESCUTCH'EON.  in  heraldry,  a  small 
escutcheon  borne  witlun  the  shield. 

IN  ES'SE  (LatinJ  actually  existing ;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  poite,  which  deuotes 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

INTAMT,  in  law.  that  total  loss  of  cha- 
racter or  public  disgrace  which  a  convict 
incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

INFANCY,  the  period,  physically  con- 
sidered, firom  birth  to  seven  yearn,  and  le- 
gally, till  21,  previously  to  which  no  one 
can  inherit  or  execute  any  obligation,  or 
incur  any  responsibility  except  tor  neces- 
saries. 

INFANrE,  and  INPANT'A,  appella- 
tions severally  given  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spun  and  Por- 
tug^,  except  the  eldest.  The  dignity  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  pre-eminence  im- 
plied by  styling  the  children  of  the  king, 
the  children. 

IN'FANTBT,  in  military  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  foot-soldiers,  as  distinguished 
fIrom  'cavalry.  The  infimtry  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  moral  power  of  armies ;  and  on 
no  class  of  troops  has  a  general,  who  knows 
how  to  act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence. 
Infontry  is  divided  into  light  imfantry  and 
that  of  tkt  line.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
mass,  which  is  intended  to  flght  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  and  .to  make 
assaults.  The  light  infiuitry  is  particularly 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as 
sharp-shooters,  to  make  bold  expeditions, 
and  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  In- 
fisntry  is  divided  into  battalions,  companies, 
and  platoons.  The  excellence  of  infimtry  de- 
pends on  their  Kood  order  in  advancing  and 
retreating,  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
exercise  and  duties,  in  a  just  application  of 
their  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  as- 
saulting and  when  assaulted  in  the  square. 
The  term  it^antiy  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived firom  an  event  in  Spanish  history.  An 
infanta  of  Spain,  learning  that  the  army 
commanded  by  her  father  had  been  de- 
feated b^  the  Moors,  assembled  a  body  of 
toot  soldiers,  and.  vrith  these,  en^ged,  and 
totallv  defeated  the  enemy.  Thu  success 
raised  the  foot  soldiers  into  a  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be,  thence- 
forward, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
character  under  whom  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  gained. 

INFECTION,  the  morbid  effluvia  of  one 
body  affieeting  the  similar  organs  of  another 
body,  as  smul-pox.  putridity,  &c;  but  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  effect  can 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  whether 
most  diseases,  called  infectious,  are  not 
occasioned  by  local  circumstances  which 
affect  certain  subjects  in  the  population. 


The  inaction  of  the  plague  and  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  said  to  be  imported  in  ships 
and  conveyed  in  clothing ;  persons  are  also 
said  to  take  the  it\feetion  from  a  diseased 
person,  or  from  the  air  of  apartments  where 
the  sick  are  confined. 

INFERTfAL  MACHINE,  a  name  wmch 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a  terrific  eng^e  invented  for  the  base 
purpose  of  assassination,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  is  here  briefly  recorded :  On 
the  38th  of  July,  1835  ( the  dw  on  which  the 
commemoration  of  "The  Three  Glorious 
Days  of  July"  annually  takes  place  in 
Paris),  as  Louis  Philippic,  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  numerous  suite  were  riding 
alon^  the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  re- 
viewmg  the  national  guards,  they  were  fired 
at  from  a  window  of  the  second  fioor  of  a 
house  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king 
and  his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  persons 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  duke  of  Treviso,  colo- 
nels Rieussec  and  Lachasse,  and  four  grena- 
diers of  the  national  guard ;  and  among  the 
latter,  four  generals,  ul  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  infHrnal  machine  which  caused  the 
slaughter  consisted  of  a  number  of  gun- 
barrels,  so  arranged  on  a  firame,  as  to  be 
fired  off  in  a  volley;  and  the  name  of  the 
wretch  who  executed  it  was  Fieschi,  by 
birth  a  Corsican.  who  was  wounded  by 
some  of  the  barrels  exploding,  and.  being 
immediately  taken,  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. 

INFEODATION  qf  tithee,  in  Uw,  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  mere  laymen. 

INFB'RIiB,  in  Roman  antiquity,  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed. 

IN'FIDEL.  one  who  disbelieves  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity. 

INFILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body. 

IN'FINITE.  In  mathematics,  infinite 
guantitiee  are  such  quantities  as  are  either 
greater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.  And 
injlnite  eeriee,  a  series  considered  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its 
terms. 

INFINITESIMAL,  a  term  denoting  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity. 

INFIN'ITIVE,  m  grammar,  a  mood  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  the  verb,  vrithout 
limitation  of  person  or  number,  as  to  love. 

INFIN'ITT,  a  term  applied  to  the  vast 
and  the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces 
too  great  to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers 
of  measures,  or  too  small  to  be  expressed 
by  any  fraction;  and  one  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, but  necessarily  existing  wonders 
of  the  universe.  We  apply  it^ttv  to  God 
and  his  perfections,  we  spoik  of  the  in- 
finity of  his  existence,  his  pownr,  and  his 
goodness. 

INFIRllfART,  a  charitable  establish- 
ment where  the  poor  may  receive  medical 
advice  and  medicines  gratis. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine,  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia^  and  order 
phlefftnaeia,  of  C  alien.    It  is  characterised 
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by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  less  or  tumefaction  and  ferer.  Inflam- 
mation is  divided  into  two  species,  viv. 
pkUfwumou$  and  *iyrip«latou»  i  the  former 
known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction ;  the  latter 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  Tanishing  upon  i>res- 
sure,  and  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible. 
Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  at 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

INFLECT1SD,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  that  is  bent  inwards  at  the  end  to- 
wards the  stem  t  also  for  a  calyx  that  is 
bent  inwards. 

INFLECTION,  in  optics,  ihe  bending 
or  refraction  of  the  rays  of  lig^t,  caused  by 

the  unequal  thickness  of  anv  medium. 

Jn/leeHon,  in  grammar,  the  clian|;e  which  a 
wind  undergoes  in  its  termination,  to  ex- 
press  case,  number,  gender,  mood,  tense, 

Ac P»int  e/In/ltetwn,  in  geometry,  that 

p<nnt  in  which  the  direction  of  a  curve 
changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and 
vice  vend* 

INFLORES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the 
manner  in  which  plants  flower,  or  in  which 
flowers  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  peduncle 

INFLUENZA  (Italian,  its/lnenee),  in 
medicine,  an  epidemic  catarrii,  which  has, 
at  various  times,  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
country.  The  French  call  it  bt  arippe.  In 
1803  an  influensa  of  this  kind  attracted 
universal  attention,  it  having  first  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ultimately 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  European  con- 
tinent.  No  sex,  age^  or  state  of  health  was 
exempted.  It  showed  itself  chiefly  as  a 
severe  cold,  attended  with  a  catarrhal  fever 
of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  or  bilious 
character;  but  though  it  was  generally  at- 
tended with  much  subsequent  debility,  it 
did  not  often  terminate  fktally.  The  term 
is  often,  but  erroneously,  ^>plied  to  other 
kinds  of  epidemic  disesses. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  oflience.  £n  information  dif- 
fers from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  but  the  information  is  only  the  alle- 
cation  of  the  individual  who  exhibits  it. — 
He  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a 
knowledge  of  the  violations  of  law,  is  an 
ii\fi>rwur:  but  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
laying  informations,  is  termed  a  eemaioii 
iVemwr,  and  is  generally  held  in  dis- 
esteem  by  society. 

INFORM'IS  rlatinj,  something  irregular 
in  its  form  or  flgure.  Hence,  ttellm  ii^onmet, 
in  astronomy,  are  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
are  not  reduced  into  any  constellation. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS,  in  church  his- 
tory, an  appellation  given  to  such  predesti- 
narians  as  think  the  decrees  of  ilod,  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  and  damnation  of 
mankind,  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  foil. 

INFRASCAPULAIIIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which 
has  its  ongin  Arom  the  whole  internal  sur- 


foce  of  the  $eapula,  and  its  termination  in 
the  interiw  part  of  the  kuwumt. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abductor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  cavity  below  the  spine  of 
the  teapula. 

INFU'LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  broad 
kind  of  fillet,  made  of  white  wool,  which  the 


pnes 
later 


periods,  the  imi 


iriests  used  to  wear  round  their  heads.  At 
lerlal  governors  wore 
the  ii^'iUa  as  a  sign  oi  dignity,  and,  as  such, 
it  was  adopted,  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who 


It  is,  in  foct,  the  au^re;  which  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England  have  in  their  coat 
of  arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 

INFUNDIB'ULIFORM,in  botany,  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  fonnel,  aa  a  flower  with 
a  conical  border  rising  flrom  a  tube. 

INFUNDIB^LUMCnwM.  in  anatomy, 
a  cavity  of  the  brain,  throng  which  serous 
humours  are  dischaiged. 

INFU'SION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of 
obtainin|r  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c 
by  steepmg  them  in  a  liquid.  Also  the  li- 
quor in  wluch  the  plants  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or' 
qualities. 

INFUSaiUA.  in  entomology,  the  flfth 
order  of  the  class  Fenmet,  consisting  of  in- 
sects too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
e^e,  and  found  in  fermenting^  liquids,  as 
vinegar,  stagnant  water,  &c.  This  order  is 
scarcely  distinguished  firom  the  Inie$tiua 
and  MoUutea,  but  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
individuals  belonging^  to  it,  and  their  spon- 
taneous appearance  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble infusions.  The  process  by  which  their 
numbers  are  increased  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  their  flrst  production.  Several  of 
the  genera  often  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  become  new 
and  distinct  animals. 

IN'GOT,  a  small  bar  of  metal  made  of  a 
certain  form  and  sise,  bv  casting  it  in 
moulds.  The  term  is  chiefly  ^>i^ed  to  the 
small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo> 
reurncountnnk 

for  one 

ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex 
part  outward,  in  distinction  from  the  t»> 
veeked,  which  has  the  convex  part  inward. 

IN'GRESS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  ftc. 

IN'GRESS,  E'GRESS,  and  REGRESS, 
in  law,  words  frequently  used  in  leases  of 
lands,  which  signify  a  free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  tram  some  part 
of  the  premises  leased  to  another. 

INGRES'SU,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry, 
termed  also  a  prmeipe  quod  reddat. 

INGRESS'US.  in  law,  a  duty  which  the 
heir  at  flill  age  formerly  paid  to  the  cliief 
lord  for  entering  upon  lands  which  had 
fallen  to  him. 

IN'GUINAL,  in  anatomy,  ftc.  any  thing 
the  groin.    Hence  Ingmnal 
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'GRAILED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
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JSEmita  is  a  hernia  in  that  part,  called  by 
■nrgeons  bubonoeel*. 

INHE'RENT,  that  which  is  ins^Murable. 
distinndshed  fimm  the  accidental  and  ac- 
qnirecT;  as  the  tiiJI«r«Nt  qualities  of  the 
magnet,  &c. 

INHBB'ITANCE,  a  perpetnal  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate,  inrested  in  a  person 
and  his  heirs.  The  term  inheritance  is 
used,  not  only  where  a  person  has  lands  or 
tenements  by  descent;  bat  where  he  be- 
comes  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  by 
purchase.  The  inheritances  mentioned  in 
our  law  are  either  corporeal  or  incorpo* 
real:  the  corporeal  relate  to  lands,  tene> 
ments,  &c  that  maybe  touched  or  han- 
dled ;  and  the  incorporeal,  to  such  rif^ts  as 
are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances,  as 
advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  &c. 
There  is  likewise  another  inheritance, 
which  is  termed  $everal,  that  is,  where  two 
or  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally; 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies;  in  which  case 
these  two  have  a  joint  estate  daring  their 
Utcs,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit* 
ances.  According  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ances,  the  first  child  is  always  preferred, 
and  Uie  male  before  the  female ;  and  he 
that  has  the  whole  blood,  before  another 
that  has  only  a  part  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor.  Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
tamed  into  an  inheritance. 

INHIBI'TION.  in  law,  a  writ  to  forbid  a 
jo^'s  proceeding  in  a  cause  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  This  writ  generally  issues  out  of 
a  higher  court  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  a  prohibition. 

INHUMATION,  in  medicine,  the  term 
for  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth. — In  chemistrr,  a  digestion  made  by 
burying  the  materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  act  of 
filling  the  vessels  of  a  dead  subject  with 
any  coloured  matter  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions.  Injection,  in  surgery,  the  forcing 

any  liquid  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  sy- 
ringre  or  pipe. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  a  writ  or  tnohi- 
bition  granted  in  several  cases ;  and  for  the 
most  part  grounded  on  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree,  made  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  for  staying  proceedings 
either  in  courts  df  law,  or  ecclesiastical 
courts.  When  the  reason  for  granting  an 
injunction  ceases,  the  iigunction  is  dis- 
solved. 

IN'JURT,  in  a  legal  sense,  any  wrong  or 
damage  done  to  another,  either  in  his  per- 
son, rights,  reputation,  or  Koods.  What- 
ever impairs  the  quality  or  aiminishes  the 
value  ofgoods  or  property,  is  an  injury;  so 
also  whatever  impairs  the  health,  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  or  prejudices  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person,  is  an  injurif. 

INK,  a  liquid  used  to  write  with.  Black 
writing-ink  is  usually  made  ofgalls,  cop- 
peras, gum-arabic,  and  water.  The  basis  of 
common  writing-ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or 
dark  blue  precipitate  formed  by  the  soluble 
part  of  the  g^-nut,  and  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.    This  pre- 


cipitate is  kept  suspended  by  means  of 

Siim-arabic. Red  Ink  is  composed  of 
rasil  wood,  gum,  and  alum. — -Copfing 
Ink.  Sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from 
dnring;  this  property  renders  it  easy  to 
take  off  an  impression  of  any  vrriting,  and 
in  this  way  letters,  &c  are  copied  in  mer- 
chants' counting-houses.  The  writing  is 
to  be  made  with  ink  containing  sugar,  and 
when  done  it  is  laid  on  the  copying  press,  a 
blank  sheet  of  proper  paper  dunped  is  put 
over  it,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
a  foe-simile  is  struek  off.  On  common  oc- 
casions the  impress  may  be  made  with  a 
hot  flat  iron  being  passed  over  instead  of 

the  press. Spwipatketie  Ink.  Amonv  the 

amusing  experiments  of  the  art  of  chemistry, 
the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  With  these  the  writing 
is  invisible  until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opa- 
city. We  shall  here  mention  a  few  out  of 
a  great  number  that  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student. 
1.  If  a  weak  infosion  of  galls  be  used,  the 
writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  pap«r  be 
moistened  with  a  weak  jKriution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  inpedients  form  ink.  2.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 


dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  snl- 

Ehate  of  iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper, 
ut  colourless  on  any  other  paper.  8.  The 
diluted  solutions  of  gold,  silver  or  mercury, 
remain  colouriess  upon  the  paper,  till  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  oxydes  and  renders  them  vi- 
sible. 4.  Most  of  the  adds  or  saline  solu- 
tions being  diluted,  and  used  to  write  vrith, 
become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire, 
which  concentrates  them,  and  assists  their 
action  on  the  paper.  6.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
potash  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqua  regia  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when 
held  to  the  fire ;  but  disappears  i^n  when 
suffered  to  cool :  and  7.  The  oxyde  of  cobalt 
dissolved  in  acetous  add,  and  a  little  nitre 
added,  will  exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when 
heated,  which  disappears  when  cold.— — 
IndeUbU  Ink.  In  a  pMier  latelv  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Traill, 
after  an  account  of  many  unsuccessfal  ex- 
periments to  produce  a  durable  ink  from 
metallic  combinations,  stated  that  he  had 
attempted  the  composition  of  a  carbona- 
ceous liquid,  which  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  The  inks 
used  by  the  ancients  were  carbonaceous, 
and  have  admirably  resisted  the  effects  of 
time ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  spedmens 
of  writing  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egnrp- 
tian  papyri  were  effaced  by  washing  with 
water.  The  result  of  Dr.  Traill's  experi- 
ments was,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fiuid 
capable  of  readily  uniting  with  carbon 
into  a  good  durable  ink,  by  a  solution  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  in  pyrolig^eous  acid. 
The  gluten  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ^ 
starch  as  much  as  possible,  and  dissolved 
in  pyroligneous  add  with  the  aid  ot  heat. 


This  forms  a  saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 
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be  tempered  with  water  until  the  add  has 
the  oaoal  strength  of  Tinegar;  and  then 
with  each  ounce  of  this  fluid  are  to  be 
ground  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  best 
Urap-black,  And  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
indigo.    This  ink  is  described  as  being  of  a 


good  colour,  flowing  freely  from  the  pen, 
drying  quickly,  not  hein^  affected  by  soak- 
ing in  water,  and  remaining  indelible  al- 


though immersed   in   chemical  solutions 
which  eflEsce  common  ink. 

IN'LAND,  in  law,  that  part  of  any  land 
or  mansion  which  lay  next  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  was  used  b^  the  lord  himself.— 
In  geography,  that  which  is  situated  in  the 
interior  or  a  country  remote  from  the  sea- 
coast. Inland  BilU,  in  commerce,  bills 

in  the   country  where  they  are 


ployed  it  as  the  means  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  their  women ;  but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  accident  first  suggested 
the  expedient  among  diff«>rent  nations,  to 
whom  the  small-pox  oad  long  been  known, 
independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other.— We  may  here  obsenre,  that  at  this 
moment  the  most  laudable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  our  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendation  of  a  vast  body  of  eminent  and 
influential  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  encoiura«e  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eradicate  a  disease 
which  is  justly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
When  a  person  is  inoculated  with  the 
cow-pox.  It  is   called  vaccination.    [See 

Cow-pox.] Inoeula'tion,  in  gardening,  a 

kind  of  grafting  in  the  bud ;  as  when  the 
bud  of  the  fruit  tree  is  set  in  the  stock  or 
branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make  several 
sorts  of  frtiit  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The 
time  to  inoculate  is  when  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year's  shoot,  indicatin|r  that  the  spring 
growth  for  that  season  is  complete. 

INOR'DINATB  proportion,  in  geometry, 
that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  com- 
pared is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGANIC  BODIES,  such  as  have 
no  organs,  as  the  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  capillary  veins 
and  arteries,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  is  earned  on. 

IN  PRO-PRIA  PERSONA  OMtinJ,  in 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

IN'QUEST,  judicial  inquiry.  It  may 
either  be  a  jury  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  person,  according  to  fSact  and  law; 
or  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  shopkeepers ;  decide  on  the  cause 
of  any  violent  or  sudden  death;  or  to  ex- 
amine into  accusations  before  trial. 

INQUIRY,  writ  qf,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
issues  out  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury 
to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

INQUISI'TION,  Orrics  or  TBs.an  ee- 
desiastical  court  founded  by  Innocent  III., 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  Father 
Dominic  and  others,  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to 
inquire  into  their  number  and  quality,  and 
to  transmit  a  faithful  account  of  these 
particulars.  From  the  nature  of  their 
office,  these  agents  were  called  in^ititon ; 
and  thus  arose  a  tribunal  which  was  re- 
ceived in  all  Italy,  and  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kinsdom  of 
Naples  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  principle  of  jurisprudence  upon 
which  the  Inquisition  proccieded  was  that 
of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a  delinquent's 
guilt  than  his  own  confession.  He  was 
closely  confined  in  a  dark  and  dismal  cell, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  motionless 
and  silent,  and  if  nis  feelings  found  vent 
in  a  tone  of  complainL  the  ever-watchful 
keeper  warned  him  to  be  silent.  He  was 
accused  of  no  specific  charge ;  but  told  that 

IHOCUI^TIOH  WAS   FIRST  TRIRO  OV   SBTRS  COlTDRllIfRD  CRIXIHALS. 


INLAT'ING,  the  art  of  diversifying  ca- 
binet-work, or  working  in  wood  or  metal 
with  sevend  pieces  of  different  colours,  cu- 
riously put  together. 

IN  LIMINE,  (£a<tM)  in  the  outset; 
before  any  thing  is  said  or  done. 

IN'NATE  IDE'AS.  in  mathemaUes, 
prindples  or  ideas  supposed  to  be  stamped 
on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  and  which  it  constantly  brings 
into  the  worid  with  it :  a  doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
which  the  celebrated  Locke  took  great 
pains  to  refute. 

INNOCENTS'  DAY,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  church  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  children  that  were  slain  by 
command  of  Herod. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  houses  or  colleges 
where  students  in  the  law  reside  and  are 
instructed.  The  prindpal  of  these  socie- 
ties at  present  are  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's 
Inn. Inni  tf  Chancery.  These  were  pro- 
bably so  called  because  andently  inhabited 
by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  form- 
ing of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to 
the  cursitors,  who  are  oflicers  of  chancery. 
These  are  Thavie's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Sf> 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn, 
Staple's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Fumival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn.  These  were  formerly 
preparatory  colleges  for  younger  students, 
ana  manjr  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  At 
tl  Ued 
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his  guilt  was  known,  and  reqaired  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  If  he  confessed  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  he  pronounced  his 
own  sentence,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated. If  he  declarea  himself  innocent, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
he  was  threatened  with  torture.  When 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  da  fi  was  or- 
dered. At  day- break  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  neat  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
fiiitlmil  to  the  dreadful  spectacle.  The 
condemned  appeared  barefooted  clothed  in 
the  dreadful  tanbenito,  with  a  conical  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  &c,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  dreadful 
procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  the  heretic*  were  then  handed  over  to 
the  executioner,  who  finished  the  horrid 
spectacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  assembled  in  throngs  to  witness 
the  agonies  in  the  victims  !  According  to 
the  estimate  in  Llorente's  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  number  of  victims, 
from  1481^  to  1808,  amounted  to  341,021. 
Of  these,  39,912  were  burnt,  17,659  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  291,456  were  subjected  to 
severe  penance.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
abolishied  durinjg  the  French  rule  in  Spain; 
it  was  re-establuhed  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814  ;  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cortes  in  1820,  it  was  again 
abolished. 

INQUIS'ITOB,  m  law,  any  officer,  as  the 
sheriff  and  the  coroner,  having  power  to 
inquire  into  certain  matters.-^— Grand  In- 
quititor  is  the  name  given  to  a  judge  of  the 
Inquisition. 

INRO'LLMENT,  in  law,  the  registfering 
or  entering  in  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery  and 
Queen's  Bench,  &c.  any  lawful  act,  as  re- 


wgnisances,  &c 
INS 


SAN'ITT,  mental  derangement  of 
any  degree,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  to 
express  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fever,  &c. 
INSCBI'BE,to  engrave  on  a  monument, 

Sillar,  &c ;  or  to  commend  by  a  short  ad- 
ress,  less  formal  than  a  dedication ;  as,  to 
intcribe  an  ode  or  book  to  a  prince.-^— I»- 
wribed,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for  a  figure 
inscribed  in  another,  so  that  all  its  angles 
touch  the  sides  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 
INSCRIFTI,  m  Roman  antiauity.  a 
name  given  to  those  who  were  branded 
with  anj  ignominious  mark  after  the 
manner  m  which  baves  were  treated. 

IN8CRIFTI0N,  anv  monumental  wri- 
ting, engraved  or  affixed  to  a  thin^,  to  give 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
transmit  some  important  fact  to  posterity. 
The  inscriptions  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  sufficiently  show  that 
this  was  the  first  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  mankind,  and  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  sciences  to  pos- 


terity: thus  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  both  the  principles  of  sciences,  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  Pisistratus  carved 
precepts  of  husbandry  on  pillars  of  stone ; 
and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on  plates 
of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accordingly 
been  very  curious  in  examining  the  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  ruins,  coins,  medals, 
&c. 

II^SEC'TA,  in  natural  history,  the  fifth 
class  of  animals  in  the  Linntean  system, 
comprehending  all  insects  except  worms, 
whicn  Linnaeus  has  formed  into  a  distinct 
class  called  Vermee.  The  Ineecta  are  divided 
into  seven  orders,  namely,  the  eoleoptera, 
lepidoptera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera,  diptera, 
and  aptera.  Most  iiaecte  pass  through 
three  states  or  metamorphoses,  the  larva, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect.  [See 
Entomoloot.] 

INSECTIVOROUS,  an  epithet  for  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  as  feed  or  subsist 
on  insects. 

INSEN'SIBLE,  that  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived.  Thus  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  ineeneible  to  the  eye :  a  plant  grows 
by  ineensible  degrees :  the  humours  of  the 
body  are  thrown  off  by  ineeneible  perspi- 
ration. 

INSOLATION,  a  term  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  made  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
periments of  this  kiud  is  that  of  the  ex- 
posure of  vegetables  (as  fresh  gathered 
cabbage  leaves)  in  a  glass  jar  of  water  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  action  of  which 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
.tained. 

INSOL'VENCY,  the  state  of  a  person 
who  has  not  property  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  A  bankrupt  is  an  in- 
solvent i  but  persons  may  be  m  a  state  of 
insolvency  without  havin|;  committed  any 
of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them 
liable  to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

INSOLVENT  ACTS,  certain  acts  of 
parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing  from  prison,  and  sometimes  from 
their  debts,  persons  who  cannot  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

INSPIRATION,  in  theology,  the  con- 
veying certain  notices  or  monitions  into 
the  mind,  by  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
infiuence ;  or  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  the  understanding  by  sugges- 
tions or  impressions  on  the  mind.  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  invitation  of  God." 
2  Tim.  iii.— People  are  accustomed  also  to 
attribute  the  poetic  spirit,  or  flights  of  the 
imagination,  which  are  found  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  some  poets,  to  inepiration;  but, 
without  judging  harshly,  we  believe  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  word  is  thereby  much 
more  often  profaned  than   correctly   ap- 

pli^. Inepiration,  in  anatomy,  the  act 

of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  the  al- 
ternate contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
chest. 

INSFISSA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the 
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bringing  a  liqaor  to  a  thicker  oonaistence 
bv  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLATION,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
dncting,  or  investing  with  any  charge, 
ofSce,  or  rank;  as,  the  placing  a  dean  or 
prebendary  in  his  stall  or  seat,  or  a  knight 
into  his  order. 

INSTAL'MENT,  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  a 
gross  sum.  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different 
times,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  inttalmenU. 
In  constituting  a  capital-stock  by  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  it  is  customary  to 
afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by  dividing 
the  sum  subscribed  into  instalments,  or 
portions  payable  at  distinct  periods.  In 
Uuge  contracts  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
•gtee  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. 

I N '  S  T  A  N  T,  the  smallest  perceptible 
portion  of  time ;  or  that  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  succession. 

INSTAN'TER,  in  law.  instantly;  with- 
out the  least  delay ;  as,  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  plead  in$taHter. 

IN  STATU  QUO  fLatinJ,  a  term 
signi^ing  that  condition  in  which  things 
were  left  at  a  certain  period ;  as  when  bel- 
ligerent parties  agree  that  their  mutual  re- 
lations should  be  in  ttatu  quo,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  a  war; 
and  the  like. 

IN8TAURATA  TERTIA,  in  archasolo- 
„/,  land  ready  stocked  or  (iirnished  with  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  fiurmer. 

INSTAU'RUM  ECCLE'SIiB,  the  vest- 
ments, plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to 
a  church. 

IN'STINCT,  that  power  of  volition  or 
impulse  produced  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to  do  cer- 
tain thin|;s,  independent  or  all  instruction 
or  experience,  and  without  deliberation, 
where  such  act  is  immediately  connected 
with  its  own  indiridual  preservation,  or 
vrith  that  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  instinct  not  only  makes  animals 
perform  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  alto- 
pother  foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
individual ;  and  often,  also,  extremely  com- 
pilicated.  We  cannot  attribute  these  ac- 
tions to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  understanoing  infi- 
nitely superior  to  what  we  can  admit  m 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
common  inteUiji^ce  or  the  species,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  skilAil,  more 
disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
belong  to  the  less  elevated  classes.  They 
are  so  much  the  property  of  the  species, 
that  all  the  indiriduals  perform  them  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  improve- 
ment. The  duckling  hastens  to  the  water, 
the  hen  remains  the  proper  time  on  her 
eggs  during  incubation,  the  beaver  builds 
his  curious  habitation  with  a  skill  peculiar 


to  the  species,  and  the  bees  construct,  with 
architectural  accuracy,  their  waxen  cells. 
Instinct,  then,  is  the  general  proper^  of 
the  liring  principle,  or  the  law  of  organised 
life  in  a  state  of  action. 

INSTITUTE,  or  INSTITUTION,  any 
society  instituted  or  established  according 
to  certain  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  particular  ol^ect,  such  as 
colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences.  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  others. ^We  ap- 
ply the  word  iiutitution  to  laws,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  eujoined  by  autho- 
rity as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
government;  as,  the  institutions  of  Moses 
or  Lycurgus.  Also,  a  societv  of  indiriduals 
for  promoting  any  public  object,  as  a  cha- 
ritable or  bnievolent  itutitution. The 

term  is  also  used  for  the  putting  a  clerk 
into  possession  of  a  spiritusi  benence,  pre- 
rious  to  which  the  oath  againpt  simony, 
and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
are  to  be  taken. 

IN'STRUMENT,  MusrcAi.,  a  machine 
or  sonorous  body,  artificially  constructed 
for  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  They 
are  divided  into  thr$e  kinds,  wind  instru- 
ments, stringed  instruments,  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion. Matketnatieal  ht- 

ttrumentt,  a  common  case  of,  conUins,— a 
pair  of  plain  compasses;  a  pair  of  drawing 
compasses;  a  drawing  pen;  a  protractor; 
a  parallel  ruler :  a  plain  scale ;  and  a  sec- 
tor; besides  black  lead  pencils.— —Instni- 
tnent,  in  law,  a  deed  or  writing  drawn  up 
between  two  parties,  and  containing  several 
covenants  agreed  between  them. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC,  musie  pro- 
duced by  instruments,  as  dutinguiued 
from  vocal  music;  particularlv  applied  to 
the  greater  compositions,  in  which  the  hu- 
man voice  has  no  fart.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  great 
pieces  than  violins  and  bass-viols;  at  that 
time,  however,  they  began  to  use  the  haut- 
boy and  the  horn :  andeven  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  French  and  Germans.  In  general, 
symphonies  and  overtures,  solos,  duets, 
tersettos,  quartettos,  &c.,  sonatas,  fimta- 
sias,  concerts  for  sinrie  instruments,  dan- 
ces, marches,  &c.,  belong  to  instrumental 
music 

IN'SULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  columns  as  stand  alone, 
or  free  from  any  conticuous  vrall,  &e.,  like 
an  island  in  the  sea;  wnenoe  the  name. 

I N  8  U  L  AT  I O  N,  in  electrical  experi- 
ments, that  state  in  which  the  communica- 
tion of  electrical  fiuid  is  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a.  non-electric  body* 

iNsU'RANCE,  in  law  and  commerce, 
the  act  of  proriding  against  a  possible  loss, 
by  entering  into  contract  with  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  assurance;  that  is,  to  bind 
himsetf  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
upon  the  contingency  of  its  occurrence. 
In  this  contract,  the  chances  of  benefit  are 
equal  to  the  insurer  and  the  assurer.  The 
first  actually  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
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latter  undertakes  to  pay  a  larger,  if  an  acci- 
dent sliould  happen.  The  one,  therefore, 
renders  his  property  secure;  the  other  re- 
ceires  money,  with  the  probability  that  it  is 
clear  f^n.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a  poliev, 
and  the  stipulated  consideration  is  called 
the  j>remtit».  These  are  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  losses  by  fire,  or  risks  at 
sea.  Policies  on  livet  are  another  descrip- 
tion of  this  contract,  whereby  a  party,  for  a 
certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  if  a  person,  to  whose  hfe  it  relates, 
shall  die  within  a  time  specified,  or  to  pay 
the  executors  of  the  insured  a  certain  sum 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  According  to  general 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by 
the  payment  of  a  single  sura  when  it  is 
effectecU  but  almost  always  by  the  payment 
of  an  aaaital  premium  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insuranee.  An  individuid, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his 
lifi^  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insuranee,  were  he  not  to  continue  regular- 
ly to  make  his  annual  parments.  But  by 
attending  to  this,  not  only  does  he  mate- 
rially augment  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  dependent  on  him :  but,  being  thus 
led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  for  this 

Krticular  object,  it  is  probable  that  the 
bit  will  acouire  adcutional  strength ; 
while  his  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  that  distressing  state 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever 
aggravate  the  terrors  of  death  to  one  who 
contemplates  the  prospect  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  destitute  fiunily. 

INTA'GLIOS,  precious  stones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminent  men, 
inscriptions,  Ac,  such  as  are  set  in  rings, 
Ac.  [See  Gbms.] 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  flraction.-^— 
Integrant  particle$  of  bodies,  are  those 
into  which  bodies  are  reduced  b^  solution 
or  mechanical  division,  as  distinct  from 
eUmentarjf  particles.— —lRf«:^ra2  ealeuhu, 
in  alsebra,  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  differential,  which  answers  to  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions. 

INTBG'UMENT,  in  anatomy,  a  covering 
or  membrane,  which  invests  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.  The  skin  of  seeds  and 
the  shdls  of  erustaceous  animals  are  also 
denominated  integumentt. 

INTELLECT,  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  which  receives  or  comprehends  the 
ideas  communicated  to  it ;  otherwise  called 
the  nnderttanding. 

INTEND'ANT,  a  word  much  used  in 
France,  denoting  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
ofiice  or  department;  as  an  intendant  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance,  &c. 

INTEB'CALABT,  in  chronology,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  day  inserted  in  leap-vear. 

^In  medicine,  interealary  day  tun  those 

duing  the  course  of  a  distemper  in  which 
BBtoK  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load  un- 


seasonably, as  the  3d,  5th,  9th,  13th,  and 
19th. 

INTERCES'SION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whereby 
he  inhibited  the  act  of  another  magistrate, 
or  prevented  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
senate,  which  was  usuiuly  done  by  the 
single  word  veto. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION.  in  architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  columns,  which 
is  alwavs  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel* 
lation  given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arte- 
ries and  veins  a»  lie  between  the  ribs.-^— 
The  g^reat  intercottal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
througrh  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrc  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum; 
receiring  in  its  course  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinal 
nerves. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  dirine  serrice  in  a  kingdom, 
prorince,  town,  &c.  This  censure  has  been 
frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  and,  in  the  year  II70,  pope 
Alexander  III.  nut  all  England  under  an 
interdict,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
anv  partof  divine  service,  except  baptising 
infants,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  ab- 
solution to  dying  penitents. 

INTEREST  IS  the  sum  of  money  paid 
or  allowed  for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  other 
sum,  lent  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  a 
fix  ed  rate.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal: the  sum  agreed  on  as  interest,  is 
called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  added  together  is  called  the 
amount.  Interest  is  distinguished  into  «>m- 
pie  and  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  the  principal,  or  sum  lent, 
at  a  certain  rate  or  allowance  made  by  law, 
or  agreement  of  parties,  whereby  so  much 
as  si  or  61.  or  any  other  sum,  is  paid  for 
1 001.  lent  out  for  one  year;  and  more  or 
less  proportionally  for  greater  or  lesser 
sums,  and  for  more  or  less  time.— — Com- 
pound  intereet  is  when  the  interest  for  one 
year  is  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  inte- 
rest calculated  in  the  following  year  on  that 
accumulation.  In  this  manner  the  princi- 
pal nearly  doubles  every  14  jears.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  when  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appears  truly  astonishing.  One 
penny,  put  out  at  6  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  in 
I8I0,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  in 
value  357,000,000  of  solid  globes  of  standard 
gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  as  this 
earth  I  (the  exact  number  of  globes,  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  is  357,474,600); 
while  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  only  7«-  T^d.  [We'^vethis 
on  the  authority  of  the  "Conversations' 
Lexicon,"  vrithout  stopping  to  ascertain  its 
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acctiracj;  bat  recommend  it  a«  an  arith- 
metical exercise  to  our  young  fnends.1— — 
Interett,  m  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  which  the 

interest  of  moner  is  computed. IntereMt, 

in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  a  chattel  real, 
or  a  lease  for  years,  &c.,  but  more  for  a  fii- 
tore  term. 

INTERFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  flowers  or  peduncles  that  are 
between  opposite  leaves  which  are  placed 
alternately. 

INTEnjBCTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press some«passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
as,  "  Alas  i  my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
ever  fled." 

INTERLOCUTORY  Order  or  Decree, 
in  law,  an  order  that  does  not  decide  the 
cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
thereto,  which  may  happen  in  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  a  cause ;  as  when,  in  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtains  an 
order  for  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause ;  which  order,  not  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  m  the  drama,  a  light  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  principal  performance  and  the  after- 
piece. At  present,  the  term  interlude  is 
applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
wnuen  for  two  or  three  persons.  In  an- 
cient tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts. 

INTERLU'NIUH.  in  astronomy,  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  has  no  appearance 
or  phases.    

INTERMITTENT  Fevere,  such  feters 
JA  subside  and  soon  return  again.  These 
fevers  are  distinguished  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapse  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever,  &c. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  in  botany,  the  s^ace 
contained  between  any  two  knots  or  joints 
of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTEROS'SEl  PEDIS,  in  anatomy, 
seven  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  serve  to 

extend  them. Interoteei  muaculi  manue, 

the  muscles  of  the  band  between  the 
bones,  which  serve  to  extend  the  fingers: 
they  are  divided  into  external  and  intemaL 

INTERPOLATION,  in  phUological  cri- 
ticism, the  insertion  of  spurious  passages 

in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  author. 

In  mathematics,  that  branch  of  analyris 
which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  succeeding 
each  other,  and  formed  all  according  to 
some  determinate  law,  are  given,  othen 
subject  to  the  same  law  may  be  inter 
posed  between  them. 

INTERBEG'NUM,  the  time  during 
which  a  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms ;  for  in  such  as  are  hereditary,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thmg  as 
an  interreonutnt 

INTERROGATION,    in    grammar, 
character  or  point  (7)  denoting  a  question, 

as.  Do  you  love  me  ? Interrogation,  in 

rhetoric  a  figure  containing  a  proposition 
in  the  form  of  a  question. 

INTERROGATORY,  in  kw,  a  question 


in  writing  demanded  of  a  witness  in  a 
cause,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath. 

INTERSECTION,  m  mathematics,  the 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another : 
thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual  intersection 
of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 

INTERSTELLAR,  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

INTERVAL,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations,  pro- 
duced by  one  sonormu  body  of  a  certain 
magnitude  and  texture,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced by  another  of  a  difilnrent  magnitude 
and  texture,  in  the  same  time.  The  an- 
cients divided  the  intervtUe  into  simple  or 
uncompKMite,  which  they  call  diatteme,  and 
composite  intervals,  which  they  call  «y«- 
teme.  Modem  musicians  consiaer  the  m- 
mitone  as  a  simple  interval,  and  only  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones. 

INTERY^RTEBRAXES,  in  anatomy, 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  vertebrse  nearer 
to  each  other. 

INTE8TINA,  in  loology,  an  order  in  the 
Linnnan  system,  of  the  class  Fermet,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leeches. 

INTESTINES,  the  bowels  of  an  animal, 
consisting  of  small  ones  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
animal,  and  of  large  ones  called  the  c«cmm, 
the  colon,  and  the  ree<«m  ;  the  whole  bavin* 
a  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  called 
the  peristaltic  motion.  1^  small  intestines 
have  internally  folds,  called  valvula  conni- 
ventet;  and  the  large  intestines  have  mus- 
cular bands. 

INTONATION,  in  mnsic,  the  act  of 
sounding  the  notes  in  the  scale  vrith  the 
voice,  or  any  other  ^nen  order  of  musical 
tones.  It  consists,  m  foct,  in  giving  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  that  occa- 
sional impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure  all  expression 
depends. 

INTOXICATION,  the  state  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  may  be  called  proareteitee  wuidneee.  Its 
first  stage  is  marked  by  an  increased  circu- 
lation of  the  blood;  the  consciousness  is 
not  yet  attacked,  the  fancy  is  more  lively, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  courage  is 
increased..  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided :  the  peculiari- 
ties'of  character,  and  the  faults  ot  tem|>era« 
ment,  which  in  his  sober  moments  the  indi- 
vidual could  control  and  conceal,  manifest 
themselves  without  reserve.  Consciousness, 
in  the  next  stage,  becomes  more  weakened ; 
the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dizziness  attacks  tne  brain.  In  the 
next  degree,  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
tumult  of  animal  excitement;  conscious- 
ness is  extinguished;  the  organs  of  speech 
ref\ise  to  pemrm  their  olBce,or  the  tongue 
pours  forth  an  incoherent  jargon ;  the  face 
M  red  and  swollen;  the  eyes  are  protruded 
and  meaningless;  and  the  drunlcard  lalla 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

INTROSUSCEFTION,  the  falling  of 
one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another,  or 
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the  paninr  of  one  part  within  another, 
causuDS  a  duplicatare  of  the  intestine. 

INTBAN'SITIVK,  in  grammar,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  verb  that  expreues  actions  that 
do  not  jMiM  over  to  an  object,  as  lgo,l 
come,  I  tleep,  &c 

IN  TRANSITU.  OaHnJ  during  the  pas- 
sage from  one  place  to  another. 

INTRENCITMENT.  in  fortification,  any 
work  that  shelters  a  post  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy. 

INTEU'SION,  in  law,  a  violent  or  unlaw- 
fkl  seising  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUl'TION,  mental  riew  or  percep- 
tion ;  the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  in 
perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas. 

INU'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  19  Syngenena,  order  2  Polygamia 
euperjtua.  The  species  are  principaUy  pe- 
rennials, and  natives  of  the  East. 

IN'ULINE,  in  chemistry,  a  white  and 
pulverulent  starch-like  substance,  extracted 
mtm  the  root  of  the  Inula  Stellenium,  or 
elecampane.  It  exists  also  in  the  roots  of 
colcbicum  and  pellitory. 

INUN'DAT^,  in  botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
nsan  natural  orders,  consisting  of  aquatic 
plants. 

IN  VACUO,  (Latin)  in  empty  space,  or 
in  space  comparatively  empty. 

IN'YALID,  a  person  who  is  maimed, 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled.  In  mi- 
litary or  naval  affairs,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and  unfit 
for  service.  The  noble  establishments  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  for  the  invalid* 
of  the  navy  and  army  are  among  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  British  nation. 

INTENTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
contrivance  and  production  of  something 
that  did  not  before  exist.— —In  painting, 
the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
piece. In  rhetoric,  the  finding  and  se- 
lecting of  aiguments  to  prove  and  illustrate 

the  point  in  view. ^In  poetry,  it  is  applied 

to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

INVER'SB  RATIO,  is  when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  operation  is  leee  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cause  is  greater,  or  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  canse  is  leea. 

INYER'SION,  in  geometry,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents  in  the 
terms  of  proportion,  and  the  contrary.-— ~ 
In  grammar,  a  chan^^  of  the  natural  order 
of  words.— —In  music,  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, either  of  a  sul^ect  or  of  a  chord. 

INYERTENS  tomnua,  in  botany,  a  term 
denoting  the  sleep  of  plants^  during  which 
the  leaves  are  inverted. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  the  open  de- 
livery  of  seisin  or  possession.  There  was 
anciently  a  ^^reat  variety  of  ceremonies  used 
upon  investitures.  At  first  they  were  made 
by  a  certain  form  of  words;  afterwards,  by 
such  things  as  had  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  thing  to  be  transferred:  thus  where 
lands  were  mtended  to  pass,  a  turf,  &c.  was 
delivered  by  the  granter  to  the  grantee. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  act  of 


addressing  God  in  prayer  for  his 
and  protection.— —Invoeo^a,  in  poetry,  an 
address  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein 
the  poet  calls  for  the  assistance  of  some 
divimty,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic 
poem  several  invocations  may  occur,  parti- 
cularly when  any  thing  extraordinary  is  to 
be  related;  but  the  first  invocation  is  al- 
ways the  most  considerable. 

IN'VOICE,  in  commerce,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor,  &c. 
vrith  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed. 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  boUny,  a  sort  of 
calyx  or  cup,  which  surrounds  a  number  of 
flowers  tof^ether,  every  one  of  which  has, 
besides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular 
perianthium. 

INVOLU  TION,  in  algebra,  the  raising 
any  quantity  to  a  given  power  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself  the  required  number  of 
times ;  thus,  the  cube  of  8  is  got  b^  mul- 
tiplying 8,  the  root,  into  itself  tvnce.  as 
3  X  3  X  3— 37.  Here  27.  the  third  power  of 
3.  is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplying  the 
number  into  itself  and  tlie  product  by  the 
same  number. 

I'ODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  poison,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  procured 
Arom  kelp;  resembling  chlorine  in  its 
odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours.  looine  is  incombustible,  but  with 
azote  it  forms  a  cnrious  detonating  powder. 
It  is  sciurcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  is  starch,  with  which 
iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting,  and 
of  forming  with  it  a  compound,  recognizable 
by  its  deep  blue  colour.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  Its  properties  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Gay  Lussae  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy. Iodic  Acid  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  oxygen.— —Iwiof#, 
a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 

acid   with    salifiable    bases. Iodide,    a 

substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metals;  as,  the  iodide  of 
mercurv,  which  is  a  beautiAil  red  powder. 
The  iocudes  of  potassium  and  iron  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  powers  in  resolving 
glandular  swellings. 

lON'IC.  The  Ionic  Order  is  the  third  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture,  being  a  kind 
of  mean  between  the  robust  and  delicate 
orders.  The  first  idea  of  this  order  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  formed  it  on  the  mo- 
del of  an  elenntly  shaped  young  woman ; 
whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  a  strong  robust  man.  The  height 
of  its  column  is  nine  times  the  diameter: 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  volutes,  or  ram's 
boms,  but  it  has  no  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 

like  the  Composite. ^The  Ionic  Sect  of 

philosophers  was  founded  by  Tbales,  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  which  occasioned 
his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ionic.     Thales  was  succeeded  by  Ansxi- 
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mander  and  Anaxiraenes,  both  of  Miletus; 
Anaxagoraa  Clazomenius  succeeded  them, 
and  removed  his  school  from  Asia  to  Athens, 
where  Socrates  was  his  scholar.  They  held 
that  water  was  the  jninciple  from  which 
eAl  corporeal  things  were  derived,  and  into 
which  they  will  hnally  be  resolved  again. 
They  admitted  but  one  world,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  as  ani- 
mated by  him  as  its  soul.  They  maintained 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  destiny, 
by  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  They  asserted  matter  to  be 
changeable,  but  denied  that  it  was  divisible 
to  innnity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
tpirits  or  demons,  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal substances.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  b(xly ; 
and  they  attributed  to  inanimate  things  a 

kind  of  torpid  soul. ^Iomic  mood,  in  music, 

a  lipht  and  aii^  sort  of  music  among  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  soft  and  melting 
strains. 
I P  EC  AC  U  AN'  HA,  a  medicinal  root, 

Produced  in  South  America,  and  intro- 
uced  into  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage. It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  administered  as  a  powder,  in  the  tinc- 
ture, or  infosed  in  wine. 

IRID'IUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered in  1808,  and  which  received  its 
name  from  its  different  solutions  present- 
ing all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Iridium 
occurs  only  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gray  metallic  powder. 

I'RIS,  in  botany,  the  flower-de-luce  or 
flag-flower,  &c.;  a  plant  with  a  bulbous 
root,  which  bears  a  beautiAil  blue  flower. 

rj^Y -^  of  it^  as  the  com- 

m(  ris,  the  flag  iris,  the 

dv  ,  in  anatomy,  a  varie- 

rrounds  the  pupil  of 
krhlch  that  opening  is 

I. ^The  changeable 

imes  appear  in  the 
,  &c.— A  coloured 
iangular  glass  prism 
placed  at  a  due  angle 

1  mmeralogy,  one  of 
but  the  hardest  and 
w  the  most  plentiful 
ely  in  native  masses ; 
-  -  - jauzea  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  a  livid  whitish  colour,  in- 
clined to  gray,  but  when  cut,  of  a  bluish 
gray.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  fine-grained 
texture,  and  is  very  brittle.  Next  to  tin,  it 
is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic  substances, 
and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  Iron 
IS  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  magnetic ;  but  it  retains  this 
quality  oulv  a  short  time.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of 
flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  be- 
comes oxydized.    It  combines  with  carbon. 
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and  forms  what  is  called  steel.  It  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  in  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur 
readily  by  fusion.  All  adds  act  upon  iron. 
Nitrate  m  potash  detonates  very  vigoro«sly 
with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line sulphurets ;  and  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals.  When 
rubbed  it  has  a  slight  smell,  and  it  imparts 
to  the  tongue  a  peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a  moist  atmosphere, 
iron  speedily  oxydizes,  and  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  brown  coating,  called  rust. 
Iron  is  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  has  on 
it,  in  rendering  it  more  ductile;  most  of 
the  other  metals  are  brittle  while  they  are 
hot ;  but  this  is  most  of  all  malleable,  as  it 
approaches  nearest  to  fusion.  It  grows 
red-hot  long  before  it  melts,  and  is  known 
to  be  approaching  towards  that  state,  by 
its  becoming  whiter,  and  by  its  sparkling : 
if  taken  firom  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fu- 
sion ;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that  state, 
its  sulphur  dissipates  in  form  of  a  white 
smoke ;  the  metal  after  this  becomes  much 
more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into  a  bluish 
glass.  Iron,  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a  great 
burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitish,  sparkles  and  flames, 
and  immediately  after  melts;  soon  after 
this  the  greatest  part  of  it  flies  off  in 
sparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  so 
manv  little  gloDuiar  bodies,  all  hollow  like 
bomb-shells:  the  remainder  runs  into  a 
bluish  or  purplish  glass;  and  this  glass, 
exposed  again  to  the  same  foeus,  on  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from  the  vei^table 
fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principle 
it  had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 
Upon  tbe  whole,  the  effects  of  a  common, 
and  those  of  a  solar  fire,  on  this  body,  con- 
cur to  prove  that  it  consists  of  vitriohc  salt, 
a  vitrihable  earth,  and  a  peculiar  bitumin- 
ous  matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
metals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily 
melts  with  f^\d  and  silver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fusion ;  but  if  it  be  impure,  it  se- 
parates itself,  and  forms  a  distinct  regain" 
above  the  surface  of  the  other.  On  being 
heated  red-hot,  it  increases  in  bulk  and  in 
weight :  but  it  returns  to  its  former  gra- 
vity and  dimensions  when  cold.  In  the 
gteni  iron  works,  the  ore,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  some 
other  substance  to  promote  its  fbsion,  is 
thrown  into  the  ftimace;  and  baskets  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are 
thrown  in  along  with  it.  A  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with  fbel 
only.  This  being  kindled,  the  blast  of  the 
great  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon 
raises  the  whole  to  a  most  intense  heat : 
this  melts  the  ore  immediately  above  it, 
and  the  reduced  metal  drops  down  through 
the  fhel  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The 
rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by 
the  consumed  ftiel,  ana  this,  in  its  turn, 
comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellows,  and 
is  also  reduced.  More  ore  and  fuel  are 
supplied  above,  and  tbe  operation  goes  on 
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till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in* 
creasing  in  quantity,  mes  almost  to  the 
aperture  of  the  blast ;  it  is  let  out  bypierc> 
ing  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and 
then  f(»ms  what  are  called  pigs  of  cast 
iron.— In  summing  up  the  various  uses  of 
iron,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Ure, 
who  very  truly  observes,  "  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices ;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and 
war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword, 
the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning* 
hook,  the  needle,  the  gnver,  the  spring  of 
a  watch  or  of  a  carnage,  the  chisel,  the 
chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  can- 
non, and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to 
the  human  frame."  To  this  let  us  add  the 
astounding  fact,  that  the  total  production 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year,  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  two  milliotu  9f 
fojM  .'——Action,  tif  Sea  and  River  Water  on 
Iron.  At  a  late  meetinic  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, Messrs.  Mallet  and  Davy  com- 
municated  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civil 
engineer.  They  find  that  pure  oxvgen  and 
pure  water  are  both  neutral  bodies  in  re- 
gard to  iron,  and  only  act  on  it  together : 
that  the  lai^er  the  quantity  of  uncombined 
or  suspended  carbon  in  cast  iron,  the  more 
is  it  acted  on  by  these  agents ;  so  much  so, 
that  soft  Scotch  or  Irish  cast  iron  ma|r  be 
used  to  protect  grey  or  chilled  cast  iron 
from  all  corrosion.  With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  sine  will  onljr  protect  iron  for  a 
time :  the  ozyde  of  smc  becoming  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  all 
protection  is  at  an  end. 

IRON-CLAY,  in  mineralogy,  a  basaltic 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular. 

I  RON-FLINT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  quarts,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less 
conchoidal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
occurs  either  in  six-sided  prisms,  in  small 
grains,  and  also  in  masses.  Its  varieties 
are  red,  yeUow,  and  greenish. 

TRONT,  a  mode  of  speech,  or  writing, 
expressing  a  sense  contrary  to  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  means  to  convey.  When 
irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation  is  gene- 
rally apparent  fh)m  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  may  be  either  accompanied  by 
an  arch  lode  or  byaifected  grarity. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  medicine,  a  pro- 
perty  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
to  all  ^pearanoe,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
gon^  tnis  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  Thns  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  eenMiUt^  of  nerves.  All  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  answer  to  stimuli 


with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction ;  aad 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which 
these  contractions  are  produced,  or,  at 
least^  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to 
the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness  of 
present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  the  command  of  the  will :  so 
that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter 
into  their  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all 
the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

JLSAIAH,  or  the  Propheew  tf  Isaiah,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
DanieL  The  style  of  Isaiah  is  noble,  su- 
blime and  florid.  Grotius  calls  him  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  had  the 
advantage,  above  the  other  prophets,  of  lin- 
proving  nis  diction  by  conversing  with  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  elocution ;  and 
this  added  a  sublimity,  force,  and  majesty 
to  what  he  said.  He  boldly  reproved  the 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
openly  displayed  the  judgments  of  God  that 
threatened  the  Jewish  nation ;  at  the  same 
time  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
instrumental  in  inflicting  those  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliveranoe  of  the  Jews 
from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a  hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  in  which  he  not  only 
foretold  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  but  many 
of  the  great  and  memorable  circumstances 
of  his  Ufe  and  death.  The  whole,  indeed, 
bean  the  stamp  of  genius  and  true  inspira- 
tion. 

ISCHIAmC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  called 
aciafiea. 

ISCHNOFHO'NIA,in  medicine,  a  shrill- 
ness of  the  voice ;  but  more  frequently  an 
impediment  or  hesitation  of  speech. 

IS'CHURY,  in  medicine,  a  stoppage  or 
suppression  of  urine. 

IS'ERINE,  a  mineral  of  an  iron  black 
colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular  grains. 

I'SINGLASS,  in  commerce,  a  substance, 
consisting  chiefly  ofgelatine,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  tne  sounds,  or  air-blad- 
den,  of  those  fish  from  which  this  mem- 
brane may  be  separated  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  sounds  of  freshwater  fish  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  these  are  the  most  transpa- 
rent, flexible,  and  delicate :  but  those  of  the 
cod  and  ling  are  collected  by  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  coarser 
sorts  of  isinglass  are  made  of  the  intestines 
of  the  fish.  The  preparation  of  isinglass, 
from  salt-water  fish,  is  merely  that  of  free- 
ing the  sound  from  the  membranes  out  of 
its  sides,  with  the  knife;  putting  it,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  lime-water,  that  its  oily 
principle  may  be   absorbed;  and,  lastly. 
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washing  it  in  dean  wnter.  The  sounds 
fresh<water  fish  do  not  need  the  whole  of 
this  process.  The  vennicnlar  fonn  in  which 
isinglass  is  usualljr  seen,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  its  original  manu- 
facturen,  the  Russians,  rather  to  conceal  its 
essence,  than  with  tnj  other  view.  Isin- 
glass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  notri. 
tious  jelly ;  and  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
of  the  cook,  is  blanemanger.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  fermented  liquors,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

IS'LAMISM,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  tne  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  whole  of* their  civil  and 
religious  polity. 

I'SLAND  CRYSTAL,  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it 
will  appear  double.  It  was  originally  round 
in  Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or 
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IS'SUE,  in  law,  the  legitimate  ofbpring 
of  parents.    Also,  the  profits  arising  tnm 

lands,  tenements,  fines,  &c. The  point 

of  matter  at  ianu  between  contending  par< 
tics  in  a  suit,  is  when  a  thing  is  affirmed  on 
the  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other.-^— 
lante,  in  medicine,  an  artificial  aperture, 
giving  vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

ISrHMIAN  GAMES,  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  Continent,  at  the  temple  of  Isthmian 
Neptune,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
thick  forest  of  pine.  They  were  originally 
held  in  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  Theseus  restored  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
day.  Tlie  contests  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  at  the  Olympic  «unes ;  ai^d  so  great  was 
the  concourse  at  toese  games,  that  only  the 
principal  people,  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities,  could  have  place. 

IST'HMUS,  in  ^|^phy,  aneck  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  a 
continent,  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  or 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  as 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITAL'IAN,  a  native  of  ItaW,  or  the  Ian* 
goage  spoken  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
origin  or  this  beautifhl  and  most  harmo- 
nious tongue,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
it  has,  however,  generally  been  supposed. 


that  the  Italian  originated  from  a  mizUue 
of  the  classical  Latin  vrith  the  languages  of 
the  barbarians  who  overran  Italy ;  indeed, 
the  lanscuase  spoken  at  the<present  day  by 
the  well  educated  classes  is  essentially  a 
Latin  dialect.  With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Italian  literature,  it  may  be  afllnned 
to  be  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
the  diflTerent  countries  by  which  Italy  is 
surrounded ;  yet  nowhere  have  more  illus- 
trious poets  appeared  than  those  of  which 
Italy  can  boast ;  while  she  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  modems  for  her  sculptors,  her 
painters,  and  her  musicians. 

ITAL'ICS,  in  printing,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  in  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining ;  thus — Italic;  and  which  are  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  from  Bomsn 
letters,  for  emphasis,  antithesis,  or  some 
peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  thejf  are  employed^— Italictre, 
to  vrrite  or  pnnt  in  Itahc  diaractera. 

ITALIC  SECT,  the  name  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  BO  called,  because  that  philosopher 
taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines 
among  the  people  of  Tarentum,  Metapon- 
tus,  Heraclea,  «c 

rVORT,  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse ;  a 
hard,  soUd  substance,  of  a  fine  white  creamy 
colour,  and  greatly  esteemed  fbr  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain,  and  the  high  polish  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  That  of  India  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow ;  but  that  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  free  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  IS  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks ;  by  miniature  painters  for  their 
tablets ;  by  turners,  in  making  numberless 
useful  ana  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as 
for  chess-men,  billiard  balls,  toys,  ftc.;  also 
by  musical  and  philosophical  instrument 
makers ;  comb-makers ;  and  by  dentists  for 
making  artificial  teeth ;  for  which  last-men- 
tioned purpose  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  is 
preferred.  It  appears  that  no  less  than 
4000  male  elephants  are  annually  destroyed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tusks 
which,  on  an  average,  are  imported  into  this 
country.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived. 

IVT,  in  botany,  a  parasitic  creeping 
shrub,  the  Hedera  Mi»  of  Linncns.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy,  varying  much 
in  form,  from  nearly  oval  to  five-lobM.  and 
their  perpetual  verdure*  gives  the  plant  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  li  clings  to  the 
sides  of  old  walls,  rocks,  ftc,  and  sometimes 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees. 
GrouHd  Ivjf,  a  perennial  plant;  the  GUcowtm 
hediraeea. 

IX'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
3  Triandria,  order  1  Mon^ffnia.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbs. 

IXO'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  pisati* 
class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  MomogvnU.  The 
species  are  perennials,  natives  oif  the  Eaat 
and  West  Indies. 
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J,  when  reckoned  a  distinct  letter,  as  it 
now  always  is,  (instead  of  I  being  substi- 
tuted for  It,  as  formerly),  is  the  tenth  in  the 
alphabet,  and  has  a  soft  sound  in  English, 
like  that  of  the  g  in  genitu;  as  jet,  jack, 
Jonet. 

JAB'IRU,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic  fowl 
of  the  crane  kind. 

JACAMAR,  in  ornithology,  a  description 
of  birds  arrangred  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Aleedo,  out  placed  by  Cuvier  in  a 
separate  genus,  GaUnla.  They  are  about 
the  sixe  of  a  lark,  and  have  a  brilliant  plu- 
mage. There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  but  the  most 
beautiful  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

JA'CINTH,  the  Hyacinth  [which  see.] 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  en- 
gine of  common  use,  for  raising  great 
weights  of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  kitchen- 
jack  is  a  compound  engine,  in  which  the 
weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  partsi.  and  the  weight 
with  which  the  spit  is  charged;  and  in 
which  a  steady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  fly. The  tmoke- 

jttck  is  moved  by.  a  fan  placed  horizontally 
in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about 
perpetually  by  the  draught  of  the  fire,  re- 
quires no  winding  n^.——Jaek,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a  name  given  to  a  young  pike.-— ~ 
The  male  of  certain  animals;  as  ajaci-ass. 
——Also,  a  nickname  or  diminutive  of /oA«. 
——Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or  wooden 
frame,  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  likewise  the  garment  worn  over 
it;  for  the  small  bowl  which  serves  as  a 
mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling,  &c.— — 
Jack,  in  a  ship,  an  ensign  or  flag  hoisted  up 
at  the  sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 

JACttl'AL,  in  zoology,  the  Canit  aureut 
of  Linnsus;  a  beast  of  prey,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  fox.  It  rouses  other  beasts 
by  its  cry,  so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  lion,  whence  it  is  called  the  lion't  pro- 
vider. Like  the  vulture  and  hyena,  he  does 
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. , iology,  a  species  of 

eortmt,  with  a  black  and  grey  head,  and  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  glossy  black.  It 
is  a  garrulous,  thievish,  and  mischievous 
bird- 

JACOBIN,  a  name  given,  during  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent  ad> 
vocates  for  republican  government.    The 


appellation  originated  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  party  were 
held  in  a  building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  monks  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), where  they  concerted  measures  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been 
applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue  who 
opposes  government  in  a  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner.  The  Jacobin  club  had  the  fol- 
lowing origin  :  Some  short  time  after  the 
American  revolution,  political  societies 
were  formed  in  Paris  (wnere  bureaux  d'es- 
prit,  or  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
literary  subjects,  had  previously  been  com- 
mon), in  which  political  subjects  were  de- 
bated, and  the  members  of  which  were  al- 
most universally  inclined  to  republicanism. 
At  first  their  real  object  was  studiously  con- 
cealed ;  but,  gathering  strength,  they  dis- 
played their  real  intentions.  Their  external 
symbol  was  a  red  cap ;  afterwards,  a  dirty 
dress  was  the  token  of  their  eanaeulottiam. 
The  revolution  proceeded  rapidlv ;  similar 
societies  wele  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
tovtms  in  France;  and  thus  it  became  en- 
abled to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  mpre 
than  2500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  400  affihat- 
ed  societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in 
all  France  was  estimated  at  about  400,000. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  en- 
ter into  a  history  of  these  execrable  terror- 
ists, but  merely  to  describe  them.  Though 
they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  sa- 
vage ferocity  and  a  blasphemous  contempt 
for  religion ;  their  malign  influence  accord- 
ingly extended  far  and  iride ;  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
Jacobinism  continues  even  yet  to  produce, 
not  only  in  the  country  which  first  engen- 
dered it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  rabid  and  ruthless  spirit  which 
wars  against  social  order,  and  is  conti- 
nually plotting  the  destruction  of  all  that 
is  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

JACOB'S  STAFF,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JACOBITE,  in  English  history,  a  parti-, 
san  or  adherent  of  James  II.  after  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants ; 
consequently,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary. 

Jacobite,  in  church  history,  the  name 

of  two  sects  of  Christians,  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  They  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  they  prac- 
tise circumcision  before  baptism. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  the  value  of  2o«. 

JACTITATION  qf  Marriage,  a  suit  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  when  one  of  the 
parties  declares  that  he  or  she  is  married. 
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wkicb  if  the  other  party  deny,  and  no  ade- 
qnate  proof  of  the  marna|^  be  brooght, 
the  oflending  party  is  eigouied  ulenoe  on 
that  head. 

JADE,  in  mineralogr,  ntpknUt  a  stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity; 
of  a  colour  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  re- 
sinous or  oily  appearance  when  ipolished. 
It  is  found  in  detached  masses  or  mherine 
in  rocks,  and  is  ftisible  into  glass  or  enameL 

JA'GUAB,  in  loology.  the  tiger  of  the 
Braxils;  about  the  sise  of  a  wcdf;  brownish 

Sdiow,  with  black  spots;  very  fierce  and 
estmotive  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
His  favourite  prey  appears  to  be  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a 
victim,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  plac- 
ing one  of  hu  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
wmlst  he  seises  its  muzile  with  the  other, 
twists  its  head  round  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
thereby  dislocating  its  spine,  and  thus  de- 
privingjt  of  life. 

JAL'AP,  the  root  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(the  eontofonZiw  jalapa),  an  herbaceous 
twining  vine,  of  a  black  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  within,  with  resinous 
veins.  It  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discoverv  of  Ameriea,  and  received 
its  name  firom  Xala]^,a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch.  It  is  mucn  used  in  powder 
as  a  cathartic,  and  its  taste  is  exceedingly 


JAMB,  in  architecture,  the  side-piece  or 
post  of  a  door;  or  the  side- piece  ot  a  fire- 
place. 

•JANIZARIES,  or  JANISSARIES,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  grand  sei^ior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  in- 
mntry.  They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  atrainst  the  sultan,  in  May,  1826, 
were  attacked,  deCeated«  and  subse<}uently 
abolished,  and  their  places  supphed  by 
troops  trained  after  the  European  manner. 

JAN'SENISTS.  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bishop 
of  Tpres,  in  France.  These  opinions  re- 
spected grace  and  predestination,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

JAN'UART,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Its  name  was  |^ven  by  the  Romans,  firom 
JeauUt  the  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
new  year,  and  all  new  unoertakings. 

JAPAN',  in  commerce,  a  mode  of  varnish- 
ing, first  lourned  of  the  Japanese.  The  basis 
of  japan-varnishes  is  composed  of  seed-lac, 
resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added 
the  colour  required.  Figures  or  flowers, 
upon  the  japan,  should  be  executed  with 
coloured  varnish ;  but  oil,  which  cannot  be 
lasting,  is  fireqnently  substituted.  All  bo- 
dies, the  substance  of  which  is  firm,  may  be 
japanned.  P^er  is  too  flexible,  unless  un- 
der the  form  of  "papier  machi."  The 
manufacture  of  japanned  goods,  as  tea- 
travs,  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton  it 
also  Aimishes  employment  for  many  hands. 

JAPAN-EARTH,  Terra  Japonica,  or  Ca- 
techu, a  combination  of  gummy  and  resi- 


nous matter,  obtained  firom  the  juice  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree. 

JARGCrNlA,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
earth  found  in  the  gem  jargon.  In  one 
hundred  parts  of  jargon,  KUproth  has  found 
■ixty-eight  of  this  earth,  wnich  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  green- 
ish white  colour. 

JAS'MINB,  in  boUny,  a  well  known 
beautiful  shrub,  the  /MMtintm  offieiuaU  of 
Limueus,  the  flowers  of  which  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  afford,  by  distillation,  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy 
to  rub  puralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  thirty  known 
species  of  tnis  shrub. 

JAS'PEB,  in  mineralogy*  a  genus  of 
stones,  of  the  siliceous  class,  being  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quarts.  It  is  of  a 
complex  irregular  structure,  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  senupellucid 
l^ms.  The  great  characteristic  o|  jaspers 
IS,  that  they  all  readily  strike  fire  with  steel, 
and  .make  not  the  least  effervescence  with 
aquafortis. 

JAS'PI  CA'MEA,  in  natural  history,  the 
dull,  broad- soned,  green  and  white  camea; 
being  a  very  elegant  species  much  resem- 
bling the  common  camea  in  all  things  but 
colour. 

JAS'PONTX,  in  mineralogy,  the  purest 
horn-coloured  onyx,  with  bMutiftil  green 
sones.  composed  of  genidne  matter  of  the 
finest  jaspers. 

JATRO'PHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  31  Moiuteia,  order  8  Mouadel- 
pkia.  One  species  jthe  Jatropka  Manihot 
or  Manioc)  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and 
every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It  is 
remaricable  that  the  poisonous  quality  b  de- 
stroyed by  heat;  hence  the  root  is  boOed 
with  meat,  pepper,  &c  into  a  wholesome 
soup,  and  what  remains  after  expressing 
the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
plant  which  is  a  native  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature.  [A  farther  and  more 
detailed  account  of  tnis  remarkable  plant 
vrill  be  found  in  the  article  Manioc.} 

JAUN'DICB,  a  disease  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  firom 
-some  affection  of  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; and  is  often  superinduced  by  long 
continuance  of  melancholy  and  painful 
emotions. 

JAY,  in  ornithology,  the  Cormu  gUtudm- 
riu$;  the  upper  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
blue,  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Jays  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements;  exceedingly  noisy;  and,  like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
they  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  words  and 
harsh  grating  sounds. 

JEAL'OUST,  that  painftil  sUte  of  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  firom  the  fear  that  a  rival 
may  rob  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we 
love^  or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already 
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done  it.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  jea- 
Um»if  maj  be  said  to  be  allied  to  envy ;  fw 
jealousy  u  awakened  by  whatever  mav  ex« 
alt  others,  or  giTe  them  pleasures  ana  ad- 
▼antaees  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  It 
may  also  have  a  more  liberal  interpretation, 
as  an  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfore  of  others.  Such  was  Paul's  godly 
jtaUmtp  for  the  Corinthians. 

JEHOTAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names 
of  God,  signifying  the  Being  who  is  self- 
existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 
This  is  the  awful  and  ineffable  name  of  the 
Ood  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses ;  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come, 

JBL'LT,  the  mucilaginous  substance 
that  is  obtained,  by  decoction,  from  all  the 
soft  and  white  paru  of  animals,  such  as  the 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  [See 
Gbiatirb.]    . 

JEM'IDAR,  in  miUtary  affairs,  a  black 
olBcer.  who  has  the  same  rank  as  a  lieuten* 
ant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JESS'ED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
hawk  or  falcon  having  jesses  or  straps  of 
leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs,  which 
are  generally  of  a  different  tincture. 

JBS'UITS,  or  the  Socibty  or  Jbsvs,  an  - 
order  in  the  Romish  Church,  political  and 
religions,  corresponding  with  a  chief  at 
Borne,  and  possessing  great  influence  in  all 
countries  where  they  are  tolerated.  This 
society  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
A.D.  1540.  It  was  a  religious  body,  with  a 
military  constitution.  Its  superior  was  call- 
ed its  general;  and  his  government  was 
despotic.  Unlike  other  oomVnunities  of 
m<mks,  the  duties  of  this  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  active  life ;  its  object  being  uni- 
versal empire.  By  every  exertion  of  talent, 
by  every  useful  work,  by  evwry  public  vir- 
tue,  and  by  every  private  intrigue,  it  sought 
to  attain  an  imperious  ascendancy  over 
mankind.  Its  ostensible  aim  was  to  rectify 
every  disorder  in  society;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  was  to  be  effected,  was  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power.  Had  the 
wsuits  succeeded  in  their  plan,  they  must 
have  become  the  scourge  of  mankind ;  as  it 
happened,  they  were  checked,  by  those  vrith 
whose  interests  they  interfered,  while  their 
colossal  growth  was  yet  in  a  state  of  in- 
fisncv.  No  other  religious  order  affords  a 
paralld  to  this ;  fbr,  while  those  who  pjt 
themselves  only  to  devotion  and  religious 
contemplation  present  few  distinguishing 
traits,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  it- 
self to  a  degree  or  historical  importance  un- 
varalleled  m  its  kind.  Their  privil^es  and 
immunities  were  almost  unbounded;  and 
they  were  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  ac- 
knowlecU^  no  authority  but  that  of  the 

«  andi  the  superiors  of  their  order.    The 

er  was  expelled  in  England  in  1604 ;  Ve- 
nice, 1600;  Portugal,  1759;  France,  1764; 
Spain  and  SicOy,  1767:  and  abolished,  by 
Clement  XIV.,  1778.  It  has  since,  how- 
ever, been  restored;  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  even  in  this  Protestant  country  (sucn 
is  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British  con- 


stitution) they  have  a  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  600  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-schools,  from  which  they  carry 
on,  with  success,  the  propi^ation  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

JET,  in  natural  history,  a  solid,  dry, 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  found  in 
large  detached  masses,  of  a  fine  and  regu- 
lar structure,  having  a  grain  like  that  of 
wood,  splittine  more  easily  horisontaUy 
than  in  any  other  Erection,  very  light,  mo- 
derately hard,  not  fusible,  but  readilj  in- 
flammable, and  bumins  a  long  time  with  a 
fine  greenish  flame.  It  takes  a  good  po- 
lish, attracts  light  substances,  and  appears 
to  be  electric,  like  amber;  hence  it  has 
been  called  black  amber.  li  is  frequently 
used  fbr  ornamental  purposes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Some  mineralo- 
gists consider  it  intermediate  between  coal 
and  bituminous  wood. 

JET  D'EAU  (French),  in  hydraulics,  ar- 
tificial fbnntains,  made  by  compressed  air, 
and  fbrced.  by  a  syriuf^,  into  a  vessel  formed 
UiT  the  purpose.  A  jet  of  any  kind  being 
fixed  where  the  syringe  was,  the  fountain, 
When  the  cock  is  turned,  will  play  to  a  con- 
siderable hei{(ht,  accoiding  as  more  or  less 
air  is  forced  into  the  vessel. 

JBTTT,  a  small  pier  or  projection  into  a 
river  for  narrowing  it,  and  raising  the  wa- 
ter above  that  place. 

JEU  D'ESPRIT  (Frenehij  a  vrftticism, 
or  unexpected  association  of  ideas. 

JEWS,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  once 
an  independent  tribe  in  Palestine,  but  dis- 
persed by  the  Bomans;  yet  still  distin- 
guished by  their  religionjseculiar  pursuits, 
and  primitive  customs.  They  are  the  nego- 
tiatora  of  money  between  all  nations,  and 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  success- 
ful enteri»ize  and  accumulations  of  wealth. 
They  have,  however,  lost  the  distinction  of 
twelve  tribes,  though  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  period.  [See  Judaism.] 

JEW'S'-HAEP,  an  iiMtrument  of  music, 
of  a  very  imperfect  character,  which,  ^eed 
between  th%  teeth  and  by  means  of  a  spring 
struck  by  the  finger;  gives  a  sound  which 
is  modulated  by  tte  breath.  By  some  it 
has  been  called  the^aio^Aarp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  pwyed  upon  is  batween 
the  jaws.  •    - 

JEWS'-STONE,  the  elevated  spine  of  a 
very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petrified. 
Its  colour  is  a  pale  dusky  gray,  with  a  tinge 
of  dusky  red. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sailTlf  a  ship,  extended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  ii6 -doom  towards 
the  fore-top-mast-head.  In  sloops  it  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-heaid.  Beyond  the  Jib-boom  is  some- 
''*■*■      "\ioowi. 

American  ser- 


times  extended  tite  fiyinfjiihboom. 
JIBAY'A,  in  loology,         '        ' 
pent  of  the  largest  kind. 


JIG'GEB,  in  a  ship,  a  rope  of  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by 
the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  the  hoek  efJoht  a  canonical  book 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  nar- 
rative of  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  hap- 
pened to  a  man  named  Job,  as  a  trial  of 
nis  patience  and  fortitude;  U^therwith 
conferences  which  he  held  with  his  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happiness.  Manv  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins pretend  that  this  relation  is  purely  a 
fiction :  others  think  it  a  simple  narrative 
of  a  nmtter  of  fact ;  while  a  third  class  of 
critics  acknowledge  that  the  ^und-work 
of  the  story  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in 
a  poetical  style,  and  decorated  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  render  the  narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  that 
the  events  recorded  in  it  happened  in  Ara- 
bia, while  the  Hebrevrs  wandered  in  the 
desert.  The  whole  narrative  is  character- 
ised by  simplicitif  of  manner  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  combined  with  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  illustrating,  in  a  striking^  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  man  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

JOHN  (St.)  the  EVANGELIST,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
of  the  book  of  Revdations,  which  he  wrote 
while  an  exile  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  of 
three  Epistles.  He  was  emphaticallv 
called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  f' 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  esti- 
mable characters  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  inspired 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  His  seal,  as 
one  who  came  to  "  prepare  the  way"  of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  prophet,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humi- 
lity. He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  severe  virtues,  being  be- 
headed by  order  of  Herod  Antipjss,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  to  gratify  a  vindictive  woman. 
His  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  Sabian$. 

JOIN'EB,  a  mechanic  who  makes  and 
fits  together  the  several  pieces  of  wood 
which  have  been  prepared  for  each  other. 
He  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inasmuch  as 
he  does  the  finer  work,  that  requires  more 
skill. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  the  place  where  any 
bone  is  articulated  or  joined  with  another. 
——Joint,  in  masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mor- 
tar.  ^In  joinerjy,   the  parts  where  two 

pieces  of  wood  join.— —In  botany,  the  knot 

m  the  stalk  of  a  plant. ^Also,  a  limb 

that  is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  au  animal 
by  a  butcher. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a  stock  or  Aind 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares  from 
different  persons.  In  such  associations 
the  shareholders  rain  or  lose  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  In  an 
article  g^enerally  favourable  to  "joint-stock 
comnanies,"  in  the  "  Conversations  Lexi- 
con'* (Glasgow  edition),  it  is  remarked, 
that "  whatever  their  form,  and  however 
extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  their 
members,  these  companies  are  subject  to 


one  thxue,  which  grows  out  of  their  very 
nature  and  constitution,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  wholly  prevented.  They  are  liable 
to  be  used  by  fraudulent  or  over-sanguine 
people,  oi  bubble*.  The  £sct  of  their  being 
subject  to  such  perversion,  produces  a 
strong  and  unjust  pr^udice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  There  is  no 
institution  or  form  of  association  that  is 
free  from  abuses  and  perversions.  The  en- 
gines of  greatest  power  act  the  most  de- 
structivdy  when  their  powers  are  wrongly 
directed,  or  when  thjey  are  deranged  in 
their  action ;  bat  this  is  no  ground  of  argu- 
ment against  making  use  of  theia  It  it 
only  a  reaton  for  preeautiont  and  regula- 
tioM."— [See  South-Sba  Bvbblb.] 

JOINT-TEN'ANCT,  in  law,  a  tenure  of 
•state  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 
possession. 

JOIN'TURE,  in  law,  a  vrife's  separate 
estate,  secured  bv  will,  or  by  marriage 
settlement.  In  other  cases  the  wife  inhe- 
rits one  third. 

JO'NAH.  prophecy  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  m  which  it  is  related 
that  Jonah,  about  the  year  771  b>c.,  was 
ordered  to  go  and  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their  vrick- 
edness.  But  instead  of  obning  the  divine 
command,  he  embarked  for  Taiihish,  when 
a  tempest  arising,  the  mariners  drew  lots 
to  determine  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
as  the  lot  fell  to  him  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
which,  after  three  days,  cast  him  on  the 
shore.  After  this  he  boldly  preached  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  and  predicted  their  de- 
struction ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
repentance,  was  averted.  Jonah,  dreading 
the  suspicion  which  misht  attach  to  him 
as  a  false  prophet,  retirca  to  a  mountain  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  where  he  learnt 
the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  his  own 
discontent.  It  may  be  observed  that  some 
critics  consider  this  book  as  a  collection  of 
traditions,  collected  after  Uie  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  while  others  treat  it  as  a  mere 
allegorical  poem. 

JON'QUIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus NareiuMt,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either  single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOSH'UA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  book  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan:  the  second,  which 
begins  with  the  12tb  chapter,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes;  and  the  third,  com- 
prised in  the  last  two  chapters,  contains 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  which  he 
caused  the  Israelites  to  make,  and  the 
death  of  their  victorious  leader. 


JOUETiAL,  any  book  in  which  is  kept 
-    '  .    .,     .    ,__«J| 

, on  we 

of  what  ceases  to  be 


•  in  the  day. 
"how  soon  we 


an  account  of  what  passes 

is  singular,"  says  Byron, 

lose  tne  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be 

constantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs;  a 

lustre  obhterates."    We  would  no^  indeed* 
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recommend  penons  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  trivial  occiurrencea  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  nor  to  fill  a  book  with  sentimental 
twaddle  or  common-place  conTcrsation ;  but 
a  brief  joomel  of  useful  facts,  dates,  de- 
scriptions,  &c.  may*  afford  both  interesting 
and  Talnable  reminiscences  in  fature  years, 
and  will  well  repay  the  trouble.-— Jimnia^ 
in  merchants'  accounts,  a  book  wherein 
every  thing  is  posted  out  of  the  waste-book. 
——Among  publishers  and  booksellers,  a 
periodical  work,  either  daily,  weeklv,  or 
monthly,  Ac.  — —  In  navigation,  a  book 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's 
course,  vrinds,  weather,  &c. 

JU'BILKB,  a  grand  festival  celebrated 
every  fiftieth  vear,  by  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
*      of  their  deuverance  out  of  Egypt, 
►f  joy 


At  this  festival,  which  was  a  season  of  jov, 
all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled;  all  bond- 
servants were  set  free;  all  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  released;  and  all  estates  which 
had  been  sold  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
ptrietors  or  their  descendants. In  imita- 
tion of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the  Romish 
church  instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  during 
which  the  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences, 
Ac. 

JU'OAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  ol  the  Jews,  a  people  of  Judab,  or 
Judea.  These  doctrines  and  rites  are  de- 
tailed in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  heuce 
called  th«  law.  The  Caraitet  acknowledge 
BO  other ;  but  the  RabbinUta,  the  second  of 
the  two  sects  of  Jews,  add  those  inculcated 
by  the  talwtud.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Jews : 
1,  that  God  is  uie  creator  and  active  sup- 
porter of  all  things ;  2,  that  God  is  owb, 
and  eternally  unchangeable ;  8,  that  God  is 
mcorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
properties ;  4,  that  God  shall  eternally  sub- 
sist ;  6,  that  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped ; 
6,  that  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  is  true;  7,  that  Moses  is  the 
nead  and  father  of  sill  contemporary  doc- 
tors, and  of  all  those  who  lived  before  and 
shall  live  after  him;  8,  that  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses ;  9,  that  the  law  shall  al- 
ways exist,  and  never  be  altered ;  10,  that 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man ;  11,  that  God  will  reward  the  observ- 
ance and  punish  the  breach  of  his  law; 
13,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a  long  time ;  and,  13,  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God 
shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines,  commonly 
received  by  the  Jews  to  this  dav,  were 
drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  ftmous  Jewish  rabbi  Mai- 
monides. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  who  decides  causes 
and  prosecutions  at  law.  In  the  British 
politT,  the  titiejudfft  is  retained,  where,  it 
should  seem,  that  of  pretident  would  more 
truly  express  the  functions  of  the  officer 
who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, the  judge  really  judge* ;  but  in  the 
courts  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  Juron 
are  the  actual  judges.  There  the  judge,  as 
he  is  denominated,  performs  a  very  impor- 


tant duty,  but  he  does  not  judge.  He 
maintains  the  law,  he  puts  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  a  compendious  point  of 
view ;  but  he  submits  the  question  of  judg- 
ment to  the  jury.— In  England  there  are 
commonly  said  to  be  twelve  judges,  namely, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  the  three  Puisne  or  inferior  Judges 
of  the  two  first  courts;  and  the  Puisne 
Barons  of  the  latter  court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices are  installed  or  placed  on  the  bencl^ 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Puisne 
Judges  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Chief  Justices. 

JUDG'ES,  THB  Book  or,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from 
its  relating  the  state  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  administration  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  called  judges,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  both  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of 
the  laws,  defenders  of  relinon,  avengers  of 
all  crimes ;  but  they  could  make  no  laws, 
nor  impose  any  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  hved  irithout  pomp  or  reti- 
nue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  for  the  revenues  of  their 
office  consisted  in  voluntary  presents  fVom 
the  people.  They  continued  from  the  death 
of  Joshua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reig^  of 
SauL 

JUDG'MENT,  in  metaphysics,  a  faculty 
of  the  soul,  whereby  it  compares  ideas,  and 
pereeives  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pro- 
nounced in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by 
the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  is  tried. 
Judgments  are  either  interlocutory,  that  is, 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  in- 
termediate point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  action. 

JU'DICES  SELECTI,  in  Roman  anti- 
quities, were  persons  summoned  by  the 
praetor,  to  rive  their  verdict  in  criminal 
matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  could  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  thu  number  till  be  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Sortitia  Judicum,  or  im- 
panelling the  jury,  was  the  oftice  of  the 
Jude»  C^mationie,  and  was  performed  after 
both  parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each 
had  a  right  to  reiect  or  challenge  whom 
they  pleased,  others  being  substituted  in 
their  room. 

JUGULA'RES,  In  ichthyology,  an  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linncan  system,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
fore the  i>ectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  haddock,  &c. 

JU'GULAR  VEINS,  in  anatomy,  veins 
which  run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situ- 
ation, into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal, or  tuperjieial  jugular  vein,  receives 
the  blood  fWim  the  frontal,  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublingual,  and  occipital 
veins.  The  internal,  or  deep-teated  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  f^m  the  lateral 
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■innws  of  the  dora  mater,  the  laryiig;eal 
and  pharyngeal  veuiB.  Both  jagnlars  onite, 
and  form,  with  the  subckiTian  tein,  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU'JUBE.  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
land  i  about  the  sise  and  shape  of  an  olive, 
the  produce  of  the  RkamnuM  tujfpkug  of  Lin- 
naeus. Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern 
paru  of  Europe,  where  they  are  common, 
they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 


JU'LIAN  PE'RIOD,  in  chronology,  si^- 
revolution  of  7980  years,  which  anset 
multiplying  the  sour  crde,  the  c^dc 
of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  of  inaction  mto 


one  another.    This  poiod  is  of  great  use, 
as  the  standard  ana  general  "~~'~    ' 


receptacle  of 
all  other  epochas,  periods,  and  cycles :  into 
this  as  into  a  large  ocean,  all  the  streams  of 
time  discharge  themselves,  yet  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  peculiar  characters ;  and  had  hi»- 
torians  remarked  the  number  of  each  cycle 
in  each  year  respectively,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  time  of  any  ac- 
tion or  event  in  past  ages. — When  the 
Christian  era  commenced  4713  years  of  the 
Julian  period  were  elapsed,  4713  therefore 
being  added  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  will 
give  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

JULY*,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
vear,  and  known  by  the  name  of  QMintilu; 
out  received  the  name  of  July  in  compli- 
ment to  Julius  Cesar,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  this  month 
stood  as  it  does  now  with  us,  the  seventh 
in  order. 

JUN'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Heaandria,  order  1  Monogifnia,  The 
species  consists  of  different  kinds  of  rushes, 
and  are  mostly  perennials. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in 
which  is  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  but 
the  sixth  of  the  year  as  reformed  by  Numa 
and  Julius  Cesar.  Some 
ceived  its  name  in  honour 
tus.  It  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mercury. 

J  U'N  I P  E  R-T  R  E  E,  the /MMiiimM  COM- 
munis,  the  berries  of  which  are  esteemed 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic 
From  this  tree  has  also  been  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
darach  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white 
IS,  more  transparent  than  mastic.  It 
most  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder,  it  is  called 
pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  where  erasures  hove  been  made. 
—The  Junipenu  Ifeia  is  the  plant  which 
affords  the  true  frankincense  folibanumj. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  in  ereat  repute  as 
a  medicine  for  affections  of  the  head  and 
breast ;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  m^rnrh, 
Ae.'—-Juniperu»  tabina,  or  Savin,  is  a 
powerful  and  active  medicine,  particularly 
in  promoting  the  fluid  secretions;  but  iu 


i  suppose  it  re- 
r  of  J  unius  Bru- 
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heating  qualities  render  it  hnrtAil,  unless 
used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

JU'PITEB,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  of 
the  planets,  and  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
cepting the  planet  Venus.  Jupiter  revolves 
about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  493  mil- 
lions of  miles  ttom  that  body,  and  his  peri- 
odical revolution  is  estimated  at  4330  davs, 
14  hours,  39  min.,  2  sec,  or  about  twelve 
of  our  years.  His  longest  diameter  is 
nearlv  90,000  miles  in  length;  and  the 
length  of  his  day  and  nij^ht  is  equal  to 


Iv  90,000  „     . 

„th  of  his  day  and  night  is  _, 

somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hours.  It 
has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
planet  moves  in  his  orbit  at  the  rate  of 
36,000  miles  in  an  hour,  and  that  his  equa- 
torial parts  are  carried  as  swiftly  as  this 
round  the  axis,  which  is  SS  times  Ihster 
than  the  similar  parts  of  our  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
his  zones  or  belts,  but  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  clouds.  The  axis  of  Jupiter 
is  so  neariy  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  that  he  has  little  change  of  sea- 


sons. The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  is  equal  to 
6000  miles,  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as 
12  to  IS.  This  is  eridentfy  occasioned  by 
the  Quick  motion  round  his  axis.  Jupiter 
has  four  satellites  revolving  about  him; 
these  are  frequently  eclipaed  m  the  shadow 
of  their  primary,  or  hidden  behind  his 


be  very  carefully  observed. 

JURISCON'SULT,  a  master  of 
jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
mteroretation  of  the  lavrs. 

JURISDICTION,  in  iU  most  general 
senses  is  the  power  to  make,  declare,  or  ap- 
ply the  law ;  when  confined  to  the  podiciary 
department  it  is  what  we  dencuninate  the 
jvMieial  power,  the  right  of  administoing 
justice  through  the  lavrs.  Inferior  courts 
have  jurisdiction  of  debt  and  trespass,  or  of 
smaller  offences  ;  the  supreme  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  treason,  murder,  and  other 
high  crimes. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  science  which 
gives  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs, 
and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice— a  most  important  and  hi^y  use- 
ful study. 

JU'Ri,  in  law,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, sworn  to  decide  justly  on  the  matter 
before  them.  The  origin  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  been  traced  back  to  a  very  earlv  period 
in  British  history,  and  seems,  indeed,  in 
some  form,  to  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind.  The  constitution  of  England,  in 
committinar  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  hands  of  juries,  has  suhjected  them 
to  no  restraint  that  can  prevent  the  f^ee 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  are  to  de- 
cide, not  only  upon  the  tut,  but  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  frict.  It  is  also  an  es- 
tablished maxim,  that  a  juror,  in  givmg 
his  verdict,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
but  his  own  opinion.  Chief-justiee  Hales 
has  the  follovring  passage  in  his  History 
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of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  chap. 
18.  f  11.  "  In  this  recess  of  tne  jury,  they 
are  to  consider  their  evidence,  to  weig^h  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  force 
and  efficaiey  of  their  testimonies ;  wherein, 
as  I  before  said,  they  are  not  precisely 
bound  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  vtx,  to 
have  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  fact, 
unless  it  be  in  cases  of  treason,  nor  to  re- 
ject one  witness,  because  he  is  single;  or 
always  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  pro- 
babiuty  of  the  fact  does  upon  other  circum- 
stances reasonably  encounter  them;  for  the 
trial  is  not  here  simply  by  witnesses,  but 
Ay  juiy ;  nay,  it  may  so  foil  out,  that  a  jury 
n^on  their  own  knowledge  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  false,  that  a  witness  swore  to 
be  true,  or  ma^  know  a  witness  to  be  in- 
eomi>etent  or  mcredible,  though  nothing 
be  objected  against  him— and  may  g^ve 
their  verdict  accordingly."  It  is  a  striking 
and  pleasing  observation   ""    •  • 


of  De  Lolme,  that 
"  the  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Ju- 
ries is,  that  no  man  in  England  ever  meets 
the  man  of  whom  he  can  say,  '  that  man 
has  a  power  to  decide  upon  my  death  or 
Ufe.' "  Juries  are  of  several  kinds ;  among 
these,  there  are,  in  the  polity  of  Britain, 
grand  and  ptttv  juries,  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  common  iaia.$peeial  juries  in  civil.—— 
The  Orand  Juiy  consists  of  a  body  of  men  of 
some  consideration  in  their  county,  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  every  session  of 
the  peace,  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  dehvery,  and 
to  whom  all  indictments  are  preferred.  The 
summons  of  a  grand  juror  requires  him,  in 
general  terms,  ''  to  attend,  and  inquire,  pre- 
sent, do,  and  execute,  all  those  things,  which 
shall  be  then  and  there  required  of  him." 
The  grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  tvirelve  may  be  a  majority.  The 
members  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of 
their  inquirr,  by  the  justice  who  presides 
on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw,  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments;  and  they  are 
only  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution:  for  the  finding  an  in- 
dictment is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
Sniry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterward  to 
e  tried  and  determined;  and  the  grand- 
jury  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
answer  it.  Formerly,  the  grand  jnrjr  nsed 
to  indorse  their  decision  upon  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  now,  they 
write  upon  an  indictment  which  they  re- 
ject, either  the  words,  "Not  a  true  bill,"  or 
"  Not  found,"  and  upon  one,  of  the  truth  of 

which  they  are  satisfied,  "  A  true  Bill." 

The  Petit  or  Pettjf  Jwry  consists  of  twelve 
persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
criming  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  fact 
in  civil  cases  of  the  common  law.  The  qua- 
lifications of  petty  jurors  do  not  differ,  ge- 
nerally, from  those  required  as  to  grand 
jurors,  their  duties  being  eoually  important, 
and  requiring  equal  intellifrence.  When 
the  cause  is  called  for  trial,  if  all  the  jurors 
do  not  appear,  or  any  of  them  are  justly 
objected  to  and  set  aside,  the  deficiency 


may  be  supplied  Arom  among  the  by- 
standers, having  s  litable  quuifications, 
which  is  called  taking  jurors  de  talibut  eir- 
eum»tantibu9,  from  which  circumstance  the 
persons  thus  selected  are  called  talesmen. 
—Special  Jury,  a  panel  composed  of  per- 
sons, eepeeially  fitted  by  the  kmd  of  know- 
ledge they  possess,  to  try  some  peculiar 
question.  There  are  also  special  juries  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  id>ove  the 
common  rank. 

JU'BT-MAST,  a  temporarv  or  occasional 
mast,  used  in  the  place  of  tne  foremast  or 
mainmast  when  it  is  broken  down  by  a 
storm. 

JUSTICE,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision 
of  suits  and  prosecutions.  The  laws  of 
England  have  frequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  system  formed 
of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinances 
promulgated  at  so  many  diffierent  periods, 
adapted  to  so  many  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  indeed,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  usage  and  precedents,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
liable  to  be  changed  by  every  new  decision, 
should  appear  to  those,  who  look  for  pre- 
cision ana  order,  confused  and  faulty :  out 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  upon  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  this  code,  calumny 
herself  cannot  utter  a  breath  against  its 
administration.  The  law  of  Enf^d  may 
be  irregular;  but  its  justice  is  sacredly 

correct. Justice  is  dietributive  or  com- 

wtutative.  Distributive  justice  belongs  to 
magistrates  or  rulers ;  and  consists  in  dis- 
tributing to  every  man  that  rif^ht  or  equity 
which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  that 
equity  require.  Commutative  justice  con- 
sists in  rair  dealing  in  trade  and  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  judicial 
magistrate,  or  person  appointed  by  the 
queen'*  commission  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  Some  of  these, 
who  are  of  superior  rank  or  quality,  are 
called  juatieen  nf  the  qnorum,  and  without 
the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance 
can  be  dispatched.  A  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  not  high  in  ranl^  it  an  officer  of 
great  importance,  as  the  first  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  had  before  him  in  renurd  to 
arresting  persons  accused  of  grave  offiences; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and  ad- 
judication for  small  offences. 

JUSTI'CIARY,  or  Court  qf  JuMtieiarf.  in 
Scotland,  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  criminal  cases.  " 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing 
good  reason  in  a  court,  why  one  has  done 
the  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to  answer. 
Pleae  in  juttiJieaHon  must  set  forth  some 
special  matter  t  thus,  on  being  sued  for  a 
trespass,  a  person  may  justify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold ;  that  he 
entered  a  house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a 
felon ;  or  by  virtue  of  a  wariran^  to  levy  a 
fbrfeiture ;  or,  in  order  to  take  a  distress. 
In  theology,  juti\fieation  signifies  re- 
mission of  sin  and  absolution  from  guilt 
and  punishment,  or  an  act  of  f^ee  grace  by 
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which  God  pardons  the  sinner  and  accepts 
him  as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atone- 
ment  of  Christ. 

JU'RIS  U'TRUM,  inlaw,  awrit  in 
behalf  of  a  clergyman  whose  predecessor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church. 

JUS,  ILatin)  in  its  general  acceptation, 
signifies  that  which  is  right  or  conformable 

to  law. Jm*  acereteendi,  in  law,  the  right 

of  sunriyorship  between  two  joint  tenants. 

Jm  coronet,  signifies,  in  general,  the 

rights  of  the  crown.  These  are  a  part  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  differ 
in  many  things  ftom  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  the  subject. /m  duplieatumf 

is  a  double  right,  and  is  used  when  a  person 
has  the  possession  of  a  thing,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  It.  Jut  divinum,  is  that  which  is 
ordered  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  is  ordered  by  reason; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists 
only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  essence, 
because  that  which  is  ordered  by  our  rea- 


son  is  to  be  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin, 
equally  with  that  which  is  decreed  by  reve- 
lation.— — Jtu  f/entium,  the  law  of  nations, 
or  the  laws  esublished  between  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  in  relation  to  each 
other. /m  hereditatit,  the  right  or  law 


of  inheritance. Ju*  patronatu*,  in  the 

canon  law,  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
benefice ;  or  a  kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightAil 

patron  of  a  church. /«  poueuitmi*,  is 

a  right  of  seisin  or  possession,  as  jut  pro- 
prietatit  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  lands, 
&c. Jut  quiritium,  in  antiquity,  the  full- 
est enjoyment  of  Soman  citiienship.  This 
is  also  called  /««  eitile  and  Jut  urbanuwi. 
— -Jut  imaginit,  the  right  of  using  pictures 
and  statues,  simUar  to  the  modem  right  of 
bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  allowed 
to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  (ht  them* 
selves  had  borne  some  curule  office. 

JUYENA'LIiE.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nerq,  when 
his  beard  was  first  shaven. 


K. 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
usually  denominated  a  guttural,  but  is  more 
properly  a  palatal,  being  formed  by  pressing 
the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  month,  with  a  depression  of 
th(    '  'aw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 

It  lard  sonna  of  c  before  e  and  t, 

wli  rdfng  to  the  English  analogy,  c 

wo  >ft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 

kit  leldom  at  the  end  of  words  ex- 

cc]  losyllables,  as  eloeki  back,  &c. ; 

bei  ally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 

m(  as  in  mutie,  pt^lie,  &c.    It  is 

us(  n  a  vowel  and  the  silent  e  final, 

as  ke,  &c.  Before  m  the  k  is  silent, 

as v.,  iaee.    It  is  borrowed  from  the 

Greek  kappa,  and  was  but  little  used  among 
the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  language.  As  a  nu- . 
mend  K  was  put  for  250,  and  with  a  stroke 
at  the  top,  it  stood  for  250,0V0. 

KAA'LING,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
starling  common  in  China. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instm- 
ment  for  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautifVil  figures,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  succession  en 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms.  It 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster ;  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  cari>et- 
manufacturers,  who  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  immense  variety  of  patterns.  In  its 
most  common  form,  the  Kaleidoteopt  con- 
sists of  a  tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  to  each  other,  atanv  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360".  The  eye- 
glass placed  immediately  against  the  end 
of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  glass  si- 


milarly situated  at  the  other  end,  are  of 
eommon  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is 
continued  a  little  beyond  this  second  glass, 
and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed  by  a  ground 
g^s,  which  can  be  put  on  and  off.  In  the 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of 
coloured  glass,  and  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects are  put;  and  the  changes  produced  in 
their  position  by  turning  the  tube,  give  rise 
to  the  different  figures. 

KA'LI,  in  botany,  Saltola  kali  or  glass- 
wort,  a  genus  of  marine  plants,  from  which 
the  alktUi  of  commerce  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing. 

KALIOIA,  in  botanv,  a  beautiful  North 
American  g^nus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  ouico-bush,  ftc,  having  coriace- 
ous, ever-green,  and  cup- shaped  flowers,  of 
a  fine  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  It  is  naturally  allied  to 
rhododendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  box. 
This  shrub  is  in  g^at  request  in  our  gar- 
dens, from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
foliare. 

KAM'SIN,  the  name  g^ven  to  a  hot  and 
dry  southerly  wind,  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  prevails  more 
or  less  for  fifty  days.  On  the  approach  of 
this  wind  the  skv  becomes  dark  and  heavy, 
the  air  gpray  and  thick,  and  filled  with  a 
dust  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  It  is  not  remarkably  hot  at  first, 
but  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, during  which  time  it  causes  a  diffi- 
cultv  of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest 
pitch,  will  sometimes  cause  suffocation. 

KANGAROa,  in  soology,  a  singular  ani- 
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mal  peculiar  to  Anstnlasia.  The  limbi  of 
the  Kannroo  are  strangely  diaproportioned, 
the  forelegs  being  small  and  short,  whilst 
the  hinder  are  long  and  powerfuL  It  ia 
four  or  five  feet  lon^  with  a  tail  three  feet ; 
its  usual  position  u  standing  on  its  hind 
feet,  its  fore  feet  being  employed  like  those 
of  the  squirrel.  It  lives  on  vegetables,  and, 
instead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  fif- 
teen feet.  It  is  tumished,  Uke  the  opos- 
sum, with  a  pouch  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 
a  receptacle  for  iu  young  during  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the  birth 
for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  protection. 
They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as  wea- 
pons of  defence.    When  they  are  pursued 


and  overtaken  by  dogs,  they  turn,  and  seis- 
ing them  with  their  fore  feet,  strike  them 
violently  with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby 


often  destroying  them.  The  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
rourr,  somewhat  resembling  mutton. 

KA'OLIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  earth 
which  is  used  as  one  of  the  two  ingredients 
in  porcelain.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  a 
shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red. 

KARTHOLITE,  a  recently-discovered 
mineral,  of  a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow 
colour. 

KECKXIN6,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  lx>lt- 
rope.  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KBDGE,  or  KEDG'ER,  a  small  i 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  when  riding  in  a 

harbour  or  river. Kedging,  setting  up 

the  sails,  and  lettin|^  a  ship  drive  with  the 
tide  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide. 

KEEL,  the  lowest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  running  her  whole  lenrth  from  the 
lower  part  of  her  stem  to  the  lower  part  of 
her  stem  post,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Sometimes  a  second  ked,  or  fal»€ 
keel,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  nader  the  first. 
Aflat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 
Tyne  for  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle. 
—In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  a  papili- 
onaceous corolla,  inclosing  the    stamens 

and  pistil. ^A  leaf  is  said  to  be  keeled 

when  it  has  a  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  back. 

K  E  E  L'-H  A  U  L I N  O,  among  seamen,  a 
punishment  ni  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  fit>m  the  vard-arm  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  under  the  keel  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

KEEL'SON,  or  KEL'SON,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid 
withinside  across  all  the  timbers  over  the 
keel,  and  fastened  with  long  bolts ;  so  that  it 
forms  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  ked. 

KEEP,  a  strons  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besiegea  retreated  in  cases  of 
extremity.  It  is  also  called  the  ifoiyoM  or 
ditngeon. 

KEEF^B,  in  law,  an  officer  of  different 
descriptions,  as  the  keeper  <tf  the  great  eeal, 
a  lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  char- 
ters, commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king 
under  the  great  seal :  the  keeper  qf  the  privg 
eeal,  through  whose  hands  pass  aU  charters, 
&c.  before  they  come  to  the  great  seaL  There 


ia  also  the  keeper  qf  theforeett,  the  keeper  tif 
the  Umeh,  an  officer  of  the  mint,  Ac. 

KEEPING,  a  term  used  in  various 
branches  of  the  J!ne  arte,  to  denote  the  just 
proportion  and  relation  of  the  various  parts. 

In  paintingv  it  signifies  the  peculiar 

management  ofcolouring  and  ehiaro  oacuro, 
so  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  relievo 
in  different  objects,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive position  and  importance.  If  the  lights, 
shadows,  and  half  tinta  be  not  in  proper 
keeping,  that  is,  in  their  exact  relative  pro- 
portion of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be 
effected,  and  without  due  opposition  of 
light,  shade;  and  colours,  no  apparent  sepa- 
ration of  objects  can  take  place. 

KELP,  the  calcined  asnes  of  a  marine 
plant,  sometimes  called  bv  the  same  name, 
out  otherwise  known  by  the  denominations 
of  sea-thong^  laces,  and  glass- wort;  and 
which  is  a  thick-leaved  sort  ofAuua  or  sea- 
wrack.  Kali  ia  a  spedes  «  this  plant. 
Kelp  is  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of 
Scotland  in  great  abundance ;  and,  in  the 
summer  months,  is  raked  together,  and 
dried,  as  hay,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
afterwards'  burnt.  Since  the  duty  has  been 
taken  off  salt,  and  barilla  has  come  into 
more  generd  use  firom  the  same  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  kdp  has  greatly  dedined ; 
but  at  one  time  not  less  than  20.000  tons  of 
this  artide  was  annually  made  in  Scotland 
and  the  adjacent  idea. 

KER'HES,  in  entomology,  a  spedes  of  the 
insect  eoeeua,  found  in  the  excrescences  of  a 

spedes  of  oak-tree. ^It  is  an  article  ex- 

tensivdy  used  in  dyeing,  and  inferior  to 
nothing  but  cochined  for  dydnv  scarlet. 
Kermee-graine,  as  they  are  called^  are  the 
dried  bodies  of  the  femde  insects  of  the 
spedes  eoeeue  itieit,  which  lives  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  fuereua  He*  (prickly  oak).  In 
Germany,  firom  the  9th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  rurd  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver 
annually  to  the  convents,  a  certain  quantity 
of  kermes,  (the  atccut  volonieue)  among  the 
other  producta  of  industry;  and  at  that 
period  this  dye-sttiff  was  called  vermieulue 
m  Latin,  and  vermiUion  in  French.  Kermes 
has  been  employed  fitim  time  immemorid 
in  India  to  dye  silk,  and  was  dso  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Soman  dyers ;  but 
unce  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  it  has 
become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance.— —JTermet-mfiieral,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  of  antimony,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  red  cdour,  resembling 
that  of  the  kermes. 

KESTREL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Faleo,  with  yellow-legs,  a  brown  back, 
a  spotted  breast,  and  a  rounded  tail,  broad 
towards  the  end.  It  ia  a  very  beauttfol  bird, 
about  the  sixe  of  a  pigeon,  and  very  bdd. 
It  builds  in  hollow  odu,  and  feeds  on  quaila 
and  other  small  birds. 

KETCH,  a  vessd  vrith  two  masts,  a  main 
and  mizen-mast,  usually  firom  100  to  250 
tons  burden.  Ketches  are  generallv  used 
as  yachts,  or  as  bomb-vesseU ;  the  latter, 
which  are  built  remarkably  strong,  are  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  rigorous  bombardment. 
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KETCHTTP,  or  CATS'UP,  a  Ranee  or  ve- 
getable gravy,  extracted  from  pickled  mash- 
rooms,  walnuts,  or  tomatos,  &e.  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener, who  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  like  an  accomplished 
connoisseur,  says,  "  Mushroom  gravy  ap- 
preaches  the  flavour  of  meat  gravy  more 
than  any  other  vegetable  juice,  and  is  the 
best  substitute  for  it  in  meagre  soups  and 
extempore  gravies  1" 

KEY,  an  instrument  for  shutting  or  open- 
ing a  lock ;  viz.  a  bent  lever  by  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  is  turned,  with  subdivisions 
according  with  the  wards  of  the  locks.—— 
In  music,  the  name  of  the  fundamental  note 
or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accom- 
modated, and  in  which  it  usually  begins 
and  always  ends.  ITiere  are  but  two  spe- 
cies of  keys ;  one  of  the  major,  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode,  all  the  keys  in  which  we 
employ  sharps  or  flats  being  deduced  from 
the  natural  Iceys  of  C  major  and  A  minor, 
of  which  they  are  mere  transpositions.— 
The  keya  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  are 
movable  projecting  levers,  made  of  ivory  or 
wood,  so  placed  as  conveniently  to  receive 
the  fingers  of  the  performer,  by  which  the 
mechanism  is  set  in  motion  and  the  sounds 
produced. 

KEY'- STONE,  in  architecture,  the  name 
for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep  of 
an  arch,  but  more  particularly  the  last  or 
middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
or  vault. 

KHAN,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia  this  title  expresses  the  full  regal 
dignity ;  but  there  are  also  khana  of  pro- 
vinces, cities,  &c.  "This  is  the  word," 
says  Sir  William  Joues,  "so  varioasly  and 
so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the 
eham,  as  our  travellers  call  him,  nor  the 
kan,  as  Voltaire  will  have  it ;  but  the  kkdn 
or  cdn,  with  an  aspirate  on  the  first 
letter." 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  seising  and 
taking  away  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  them  abroad.  This  is  an  of- 
fence at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 

KIDNEY-BEAN,  a  ^en  pulse,  so 
named  from  its  resembhng  a  kidney  in 
shape :  it  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pistil  of  which  becomes  a  long  pod,  that  is 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  folly  formed. 

KIDTfEYS,  in  anatomy,  two  oblong  flat- 
tened viscera,  or  glands,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
One  of  these  glands  lies  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  back-bone.  At 
the  middle  of  each  kidney,  where  the  blood- 
vessels enter,  is  a  large  membranous  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a 
fimnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  (the  ureter) 
that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to 
the  bladder.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys  are 
generally  occasioned  by  excess  of   some 

KILliAS,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
stone  of  a  pale  gray  or  gnreenish  gray,  of  a 
lamellar  or  coarsely  granular  texture,  found 
in  Cornwall. 


KIL'DEE,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
plover,  common  in  America. 

KILN  (pron.  kil),  a  large  oven,  of  brick 
or  stone,  tor  the  purpose  of  burning,  heat- 
ing, or  hardening  any  thing. 

KIL'OGBAMMB.  or  KIL'OGRAM,  in 
the  new  system  of  French  weights  and 
measures,  a  thousand  fframmes.  The  kilo- 
gram is  equal  in  weight  to  five  drams  and  a 

KILOSTETER,  in  the  French  system  of 
measures,  a  thousand  meters;  nearly  equal 
to  a  quarter  of  a  French  league. 

KING,  in  ancient  and  modem  history, 
the  name  given  to  an  officer  who  exercises 
the  supreme  functions  of  political  govern- 
ment. Kings  are  abeolute  monarchs,  when 
thev  possess  the  powers  of  government 
vnthout  control,  or  the  entire  sovereignty 
over  a  nation ;  and  limited  monarchs,  when 
their  power  is  restrained  by  fixed  laws ;  A«- 
reditary,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  right  of  birth  or  inheritance ; 
and  elective,  when  raised  to  the  throne  by 

choice. A  king  of  England's  power  is 

limited.  "  He  has  the  prerogative  of  com- 
manding armies  and  equipping  fleets ; — 
but  without  the  concurrence  of  nis  parlia- 
ment he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
bestow  places  and  employments ; — but  with- 
out his  parliament  he  cannot  pay  the  sala- 
ries attending  on  them.  He  can  declare 
war ;  but  without  his  parliament  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  it  on.  In  a  word, 
the  royal  prerogative,  destitute  as  it  is  of 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  vast 
bod^  which  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  its 
motions ;  or,  if  you  please,  it  is  like  a  ship 
completely  equipped,  but  from  which  the 
parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  it  a-ground,— and  also  set 
it  afloat  again  by  granting  subsidies."  The 
law  ascribes  to  a  king  of  England,  in  his 
political  capacity,  immortality,  for  "  the  king 
never  dies ;"  and  on  his  decease,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested, 
without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  at  once 
in  his  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  an  officer 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  business  is  to  di- 
rect the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  In 
England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms; 
Garter,  Clarendeux,  and  Norroy;  the  first 
is  called  principal  king  at  armt,  the  two 
others  provincial  kinga :  the  latter  [nortk- 
roy]  officiates  north  of  the  Trent.  There  are 
also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and 
Ulster  king  at  arms  for  Ireland, 

KING'DOM,in  natural  history,  ageneral 
division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  animal, 
the  mineral,  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  in 

the  Linnnan  system. In  Scripture,  by 

kingdom,  or  God's  kingdom,  is  meant  the 
government  or  universal  dominion  of  God. 

KING'FISHBB,  in  ornithology,  the  M- 
eeio  of  Linntens,  a  genus  of  burds,  distin- 
guished by  a  long,  straight,  sharp  bill; 
strong  feet;  wings  rather  short;  body 
thick  and  compact;  head  large  and  elon- 

Eted;  and  plumage  thick  and  glossy.    The 
igfisher  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
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where  it  patiently  watches  till  a  flah  ap< 
proacbea  its  station,  when  it  dives  into  the 
water  and  brinss  up  its  prey,  which  it  soon 
devours.     [See  Hai.ctoh.] 

KINGS,  Books  or,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  king^  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  f^om  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  aiz  hundred 
years. 

KING'S  BENCH  pAiicvs  Rboics), 
so  called  because  the  kmg  used  formerly  to 
sit  there  in  person.  It  it  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  this  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear  and  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  very  extensive.  lu  justices  are 
sovereiirn  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of 
gairf  deUvery  and  of  eyre ;  supreme  conserva- 
tors  of  the  peace ;  and  coroners  throughout 
England,  some  provincial  jurisdictions  ex- 
cepted. They  have  cognisance  of  all  mat- 
ters of  a  criminal  and  public  nature,  judi- 
cially brouffht  before  them,  to  give  remedy 
either  by  tne  common  law,  or  oy  statute ; 
and  their  power  is  original  and  ordinary : 
that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed  them, 
they  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from 
him,  but  from  the  law.  Tlvhatever  crime  is 
ac^st  the  public  good,  though  it  does  not 
iigure  any  particular  porson,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  justice  of  this  court;  and 
no  subject  can  suffer  any  kind  of  unlawful 
violence  or  injury  to  his  person,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  but  he  may  here  have  a  proper 
remedy :  not  only  by  way  of  satisfaction  in 
damages,  but  by  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender :  for  this  court  is  considered 
as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  this  court  to  inflict  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  punishment  more  severe,  on 
offenders.  It  may  commit  to  any  prison  it 
shall  think  proper ;  and  the  law  allows  no 
other  court  to  remove  or  bail  persons  it 
imprisons:  but  this  court  may  grant  a 
kabea$-€0rp*i  to  relieve  persons  imprisoned 
by  any  other  authority  or  means.  This 
court  can  try  all  causes  capable  of  coming 
before  a  jui^,  in  many  of  which  the  king 
[or  queen]  is  plaintiir;  but  the  eomvum- 
pUaa,  only  those  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject. [Since  the  accession  of  queen  Vie- 
toria,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate 
this  the  court  of  Queen'*  Benek ;  a  practice 
which  has  our  hearty  commendation ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  no  ultra-loyalist  will 
imagine  that  we  are  deficient  in  respect  for 
our  cracious  sovereign,  because  we  have 
not  happened  to  place  this  article  under 
the  letter  Q.1 

KINO'S  EVIL,  in  medicine,  a  scrofulous 
disease,  in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated. 
The  gift  of  curing  this  disease  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  practice  of 
touchinff  for  the  evil  (as  it  was  termed)  is 
now  abolished. 


KING'S  SILVER,  in  law,  moner  due  to 
the  king  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  for 
a  license  there  granted  to  any  man  for 
passing  a  fine. 

KI'NO,  in  medicine,  a  gum  resin  obtained 
fit>m  a  tree  grovring  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its 
bark,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop 
by  drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
formed  into  hard  masses.  It  is  now  in 
common  use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eflSca- 
dous  vegetable  astringents,  or  styptics,  in 
the  materia  medica. 

KIOSK  (a  Turkish  word),  a  kind  of 
summer-house,  or  open  pavilion,  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Ku 
oak$  have  been  introduced  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  into  European  (gardens,  which  they 
greatly  serve  to  embellish. 

KIFPER,  a  term  applied  to  a  salmon 
when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  they  are  so  considered. 

KIRK,  in  Scotland,  a  church. Kirk- 

sum,  one  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Kirk-teetione,  an  inferior  church-judicatory, 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish^ 

KIRSCHinrASSER,  a  spirituous  li<)uor 
obtained  by  fermenting  and  oistilling  bruised 
cherries,  railed  kireelun  in  German. 

KIT'-CAT,  a  term  applied  to  a  portrait 
three-fourths  less  than  a  half-length.  The 
word  orinnated  with  a  club  in  I^ndon,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged;  and 
was  so  called  from  one  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  served  the  said  club  with 
mutton  pies  I 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
remarkable  for  gliding  through  the  air 
without  often  movin|^  Us  vnngs.  The  tail 
is  forked,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  British  birds  of  prey. Kite,  a  play- 
thing for  boys,  consisting  of  a  slight  wooden 
Atune  covered  vrith  paper,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  rise  in  the  air,  where  by  the  aid  of 
along  string  it  may  be  allowed  to  fly  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  one  who  holds  it. 

KNEE'-FAN,  in  anatomy,  the  patella,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee. 

KNEES,  in  naval  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a  knee,  which  bind 
the  beams  and  side  timbers  together.—— 
Kneea,  in  Russia,  nobles  of  the  first  class 
descended  from  the  former  ruling  fomilies 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

KNIGHT,  a  title  of  honour,  orig^ally  • 
bestowed  on  every  youn([  man  of  rank  or 
honour,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now  an  oraer  of 
gentlemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a  mere  ho- 
norary distinction,  which  entitles  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferrred  to  be  styled 
Sir,  and  his  wife  Lady.  A  knight  is  now 
made  by  the  sovereign  touching  bim  with  a 
sword  as  he  kneels,  and  saying  "  Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips ;"  or  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  him  who  receives  the  honour 
of  knighthood. — [There  certainly  has  been 
no  man,  in  modem  times,  who  more  truly 
deserved  some  especial  mark  of  his  sove- 
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reign'i  favonr,  than  the  gentleman  whose 
name  we  hate  here  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 
trodace;  and  we  make  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  so  doing;  being  convinced  that 
we  only  respond  to  the  feelings  of  every 
right-minded  Briton  in  thus  offering  him 
our  humble  and  unaffected  tribute  of  grati- 
tude for  his  heroic  conduct,  when,  as  the 
mayor  of  Newport,  in  1839,  he  so  effectually 
resisted  the  misguided  Chartists,  and  there- 
by prevented  scenes  of  tumult,  which,  but 
for  nis  bold  and  judicious  measures,  might 
have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom.  "  Fal- 
mam  qui  meruit  ferat."} 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,  or  teandeHf 
Knight,  one  who,  in  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  chivalrr,  set  out,  attended  by  his 
esquire  or  shield-bearer,  with  the  design  of 
exposing  his  life,  wherever  wrong  was  to  be 
redressed.  The  chivalrous  age  in  which 
this  profession  was  taken  up,  demanded 
such  exertions;  and  though  poetry  has 
given  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  adventures  of 
knights-errant,  they  are  founded  on  truth. 

KNI'GHTHOOD,  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  knight.  This  institution  has  given  rise 
to  three  others,  each  of  which  is  onlj  a  de- 
viation from  itself:  thus,  1,  The  primitive 
objects  of  chivaby  induced  men  to  enter 
into  intimate  associations ;  whence  sprung 
the  several  orders  of  knighthood.  From 
these,  by  the  degeneracy  necessarily  befall- 
ing all  establishments,  are  derived  the  orders 
still  subsisting  in  moidem  Europe.  2,  The 
primitive  dignity  of  chivalry  gave  birth  to 
that  species  of  knighthood  as  at  present 
conferred.  The  two  species  here  men- 
tioned, however,  are  severally  distinguish- 
ed by  historians,  as  regular,  and  hono- 
rary ;  of  these,  the  first  comprehend  such 
as  still  adhere  to  their  constitutions,  as  in 
requiring  vows  of  celibacy,  &c.  and  the  se- 
cond, those  which  are  merely  titular.  The 
Teutonic  order  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
the  order  of  the  Garter  of  the  latter.  3, 
The  union  of  chivalry  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tern,  and  the  decay  of  both,  gpave  rise  to 
kniffht-service,  and  the  compulsion  of  land- 
holaers   to  become   knights.     [See  Chi- 

TAIBT.] 

KNIGHT-MAB'SHAL,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 
of  offences  committed  within  the  house* 
hold  and  verge,  and  of  all  contracts  made 
therein,  a  member  of  the  household  being 
one  of  the  parties. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE,  a  member  of 
parliament  representing  a  thire,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  burgess,  who  represents 
a  borouifh.  A  knight  of  the  shire  is  so 
called,  because,  as  the  terme  of  the  wnt  for 
election  still  require,  it  was  formerly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  a  knight.  This  re- 
striction was  coeval  with  tne  tenure  of 
knight-service,  when  every  man  who  re- 
ceived a  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the 
crown  was  constrained  to  be  a  knight ;  but 
at  present  any  person  may  be  chosen  to  fill 
this  otBce  who  has  a  freehold  estate  in  land 
worth  jgeoo  per  annum. 

KNIGHT^SERYICE,  a  tenure  of  lands. 


instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
with  the  view  of  reviving  political  vigour. 
It  originall)  consisted  in  investiture  of  lands, 
upon  express  condition  that  the  person  so 
invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  his  lord. 
This  duty  vias  subsequently  compounded 
for,  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  on 
various  occasions ;  and,  at  length  bv  statute 
12  Car.  II.  the  whole  was  abolished. 

KNOT,  in  seaman's  language,  a  division 
of  the  log-line  which  answers  to  half  a  mi- 
nute, as  a  mile  does  to  an  hour,  or  it  is 
the  hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  a  mile. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight  miles  an  hour, 

she  is  said  to  go  eight  knota. Knot,  in 

ornithology,  a  fen  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
very  delicious. 

^  KNOUT,  a  mode  of  punishment  in  Rus- 
sia, which  at  one  time  was  exercised  with 
the  greatest  possible  barbarity,  but  which 
is  now  less  cruel,  though  it  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  severe  scourging  on  the  back  with 
a  leather  strap,  in  the  point  of  which  wire 
is  interwoven.  Formerly,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  th€  ears  were 
cutoff. 

KNOWL'EDGE,  that  information  which 
the  mind  receives,  either  by  its  own  expe- 
rience, or  by  the  testimony  of  others.  Tht 
beneficial  use  of  knowledge  is  wisdom.  That 
portion  of  knowledge,  the  truth  of  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  tcienee. 

KO'BA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
with  horns  close  at  the  base. 

KO'BOB,  in  zoology,  a  venomous  serpent 
of  America. 

KOL'LYRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  the  colour  of  which  is  either  pure 
white,  or  slightly  shaded  with  gray  or 
yellow. 

K0N1LITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder,  and 
remarkably  fusible. 

KORAN.    [See  Alcobaw.] 

KO'RIN,  in  zoology,  an  antelope  with 
slender  smooth  horns. 

KOU'MISS,  or  KU'MISS,  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  by 
fermenting  and  distilling  mare's  milk. 

KOUPH'OLIT£,in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  phrenite,  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
translucent,  glistemng,  and  pearly.  It  ia 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

KRA'KEN,  an  immense  sea-monster, 
said  to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway ;  but  the  accounts  of  it  are  so 
marvellous,  that,  rather  than  incur  the 
charge  of  gross  credulity  ourselves,  or  an 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulitv  of 
others,  we  shall  merely  copy  a  few  lines 
from  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who 
has  described  it  at  great  length.  "  Its  back 
or  upper  part,"  says  he,  "  which  seems  to 
be  in  appearance  about  asu  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  looks  at  first 
like  a  number  of  small  islands,  surrounded 
with  something  that  floats  and  fluctuates 
like  sea-weed.  Here  and  there  a  large  ris- 
ing is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinually leaping  about,  till  they  roll  off  into 
the  water  from  the  sides  of  it.    At  last,  sc- 
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veral  bright  points  or  horns  appear,  wliich 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  nigher  they 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
sometimes  they  stand  np  as  high  and 
large  as  the  masts  of  midale-sized  vessels. 
It  seems  these  are  the  creature's  arms;  and 
it  is  said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man  of-war,  the^  would  pull  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  After  this  monster  has  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  short  tim^  it 
begins  slowly  to  sink  again ;  and  then  the 
danger  is  as  great  as  before,  because  the 
motion  of  bis  sinking  causes  such  a  swell 
in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool, 
that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it." 
No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  wonderful  stories 
we  have  heard  of  late  years  respecting  the 
sea-serpents  seen  on  the  North-American 
coasts.  And  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  stories,  the 
kraken  described  by  Pontoppidan  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  a  real  existence.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  a 
show  of  great  probability,  that  the  account 
grew  out  of  the  i^pearance  of  rocks  only 


visible  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  floating 
islands,  &c.  Yet  that  monsters  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  dissimilar  from  any 
known  species,  have  been  met  with  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  every  authenticated  account  of 
such,  at  least  claims  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

KRE'OSOTE,  in  chemistry,  the  anti-pu- 
trescent  principle  of  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
an  oily,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  pos- 
sessing ^eat  reft-angibility.  Its  odour  is 
penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  similar  to 
that  of  smoked  beef.  This  substance  forms 
numerous  interesting  compounds  with  acids 
and  alkalies ;  but  of  all  the  organic  acids, 
the  acetic  seems  to  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  kreosote,  uniting  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. 

KU'FIC,  the  ancient  letters  of  the  Arabic, 
so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KT'ANITE,  a  mineral  found  both  massive 
and  in  regular  crystals:  its  prevailing  co- 
lour is  blue,  but  it  occurs  also  in  various 
shades  of  gray,  screen,  and  bluish  white.  It 
is  infusible  by  the  common  blowpipe. 


L. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  Enelish  al- 
phabet. It  is  a  semi-vowel,  formed  in  the 
voice  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  tip  oi  the  tongue  and  the  fore-nart  of 
the  palate,  with  the  mouth  open.  There  is 
something  of  aspiration  in  its  sound,  and 
therefore  our  British  ancestors  usually 
doubled  it,  or  added  an  h  to  it ;  as  in  llan, 
or  Man,  a  temple.  In  English  words  of  one 
syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  in  all, 
leuU,  mill,  mOt,  &c.,  but  not  after  diph- 
thonn  and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  ftc.;  words  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  as  foretel,  proportional,  &c.,  are 
written  with  a  single  I.  In  some  words  I  is 
mute,  as  in  half,  ea\f,  talk,  chalk.  It  may 
be  placed  after  most  of  the  consonants,  as 
in  blue,  clear,  flame,  &c.,  but  before  none  of 
them.  As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  60 ; 
and  virith  a  dash  over  it,  50,000. 

LA,  in  music,  the  syllable  by  which 
Guido  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each  hexa- 
chord:  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers  to  our 
A;  if  in  G,  to  E;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LAB'ADISTS,  a  sect  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  de  Laba- 
die,  who  held  that  God  can  and  does  deceive 
men,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
not  required,  and  other  heretical  opinions. 

LA'BARUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
standard  borne  before  the  emperors;  being 
a  rich  purple  streamer,  supported  by  a 
spear.  It  was  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
rial standard,  upon  which  Constantiue, 
after  his  conversion,  blazoned  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ. 


LABDANUM,  or  LAD'ANUM,  a  resin 
of  the  softer  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a  con- 
sistence to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid  ones. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  Ciatua 
ladanjfera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Arabia, 
Candia,  and  other  parts  of  tke  Archipelago. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  external 
applications. 

LA'BEL,  in  heraldry,  a  flilet  usually 
placed  in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the 
coat  without  touching  its  extremities.  It 
is  adorned  with  pendants ;  and  when  there 
are  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must 
be  specified  in  blazoning.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  of  a  second  brother,  and  is 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  differ- 
ences. 

LA'BIA,  in  anatomy,  the  lips,  the  red 
part  of  which  is  called  Prolabium;  the 
sphincter.  Orbicularis  Labiorum;  and  the 
cuticle.  Epithelium. 

LA'BIALS,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
those  letters  which  are  pronounced  chiefly 

by  means  of  the  lips. In  anatomy,  an 

epithet  for  the  arteries  and  glands  which 
belong  to  the  lips. 

LA'BIATE,  or  LA'BIATED,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  monopetalous  flowers,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
divided  into  two  or  more  lips. 

LAB'ORATORT,  a  workshop  or  building 
properly  fitted  up  with  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  various  operations,  processes,  and 
experiments,  that  may  be  required  by  the 
practical  chemist. Laboratory,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  signifies  a  place  where  all  sorts 
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of  fire-works  are  {trepared,  both  for  actual 

service  and  experiments. ^The  word  is 

also  used  to  denote  any  place  wherein  a 
series  of  operations  are  performed;  hence 
the  stomach  is  called  the  grand  laboratory 
of  the  human  bodv. 

LA'BOUR,  bodily  exertion  in  occupations 
by  which  subsistence  is  obtained,  as  m  agri- 
culture, manufekctures,  &c.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  that  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  or  application  of  the  mind  which 
occasions  weariness.  In  the  former  sense, 
however,  iu  use  is  most  legitimate. — It 
is  somewhat  curious  to  mark  the  progres- 
sive advance  in  the  prices  of  labour  during 
the  last  500  years,  with  the  prices  of  pron- 
visions ;  and  satisfactory  at  the  same  time 
to  know,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan,  of  every  description,  have  risen  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  hj 
the  price  of  which  their  wages  were  origi- 
nally regulated.  In  the  year  1352,  25  Edw. 
III.  wheat  was  1«.  lOd.  per  bushel.  The 
following  are  the  rates  of  wages  at  that 
time,  as  established  by  law:  Haymakers 
Id.  per  day.  A  mower  of  meadows  bd.  per 
day,  or  M.  an  acre.  Reapers  of  com,  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  2d.,  in  the  second,  3<{. 
per  day,  and  so  till  the  end  of  August,  vrith- 
out  meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding 
their  own  tools.  For  threshing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  2%d.\  a  quarter  of  barley, 
beans,  peas,  and  oats,  1  \^d.  A  master  car> 
penter,  Zd.  a  day ;  other  carpenters,  2d.  a 
day.  A  master  mason.  Ad.  per  day ;  other 
masons,  Zd.  per  day,  and  their  servants  l%d. 
per  day.  Nearly  a  centpry  after,  t.  e.  in 
1465,  23  Henry  VI.,  the  wages  were— For  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry,  23«.  Ad.,  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  6a.,  with  meat 
and  drink ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd, 
20«.,  clothing  Aa. ;  boy  under  14  years,  6«., 
clothing, 3«.  Freemason,  or  master  car- 
penter. Ad,  per  day ;  without  meat  or  drink, 
b\d.  Master  tiler  or  slater,  mason  or  mean 
carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in 
building,  Sd.  per  day;  without  meat  and 
drink,  4  Hd ;  every  other  labourer  2d.  a  day ; 
without  meat  and  drink  3  %,d.,  after  Michael- 
mas to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of 
harvest,  a  mower  Ad.  a  day,  without  meat 
and  drink  6d. ;  reaper  or  carter,  Zd.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  bd.;  woman  la- 
bourer, and  other  labourers,  2d.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  A%d.  per  day.— — 
In  the  late  "  Factory  Commission  Report," 
the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  are  thus  stated  :— 
The  factory  operative  in  England  works  69 
hours  per  week,  for  which,  on  an  average, 
he  has  11«.  wages;  in  America,  he  works 
78  hours,  and  has  10*. ;  in  France  he  works 
from  72  to  84  hours,  and  has  5«  9d.\  in 
Switxeriand  he  works  firom  78  to  84  hours, 
and  has  4*.  bd. ;  in  the  Tyrol  he  works  firom 
73  to  80  hours,  and  has  4«.;  in  Saxony  he 
works  72  hours,  and.  has  39.  6d. ;  in  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and  has  2a.  6d. 

LABTRINTH,  a  mase,  or  place  f^ill  of 
intricate  windings,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en- 
trance.   The  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  built  by 


Psammeticus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, ' 
contained,  within  the  compass  of  one  con* 
tinned  wall,  one  thousand  houses  and  twelve 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble ;  it 
haul  only  one  entrance,  but  innumerable 
turnings  and  windings,  so  that  those  who 
were  in-could  not  find  their  way  out  with- 
out a  guide.  There  were  also  many  other 
celebrated  labyrinths  in  antiquity ;  such  as 

those  of  Crete,  Clusium,  &c. Labyrinth, 

in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear 
behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC,  LACK,  or  6UM!-LAC,  a  concrete 
brittle  substance  (not  a  ^m,  though  so 
called,  but  a  re«tN).  It  is  deposited  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  a  species  of  insects  of  the  cochineal 
land.  Some  of  the  dead  insects  remaining 
in  their  cells  give  the  whole  a  red  colour. 
That  sort  of  lac  which  is  called  atiek-lae,  is 
the  wax  adhering  to  small  sticks  or  branches, 
and  which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when 
separated  ih>m  the  sUcks,  grossly  powder- 
ed, and  deprived  of  its  colour,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dyes,  and  other  purposes,  is  called 
aeed-lae.  When  the  stick-lac  is  freed  from 
its  impurities  bv  melting  it  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  formed  into  ^ikes,  it  is  called 
ahell-lae.  United  with  ivory-black,  or  ver- 
milion, it  forms  black  and  red  aealing-teaa. 
A  solution  with  borax,  coloured  by  lamp- 
black, constitutes  Indian  ink.  Lac,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by 
different  methods  of  preparation,  forms 
various  kinds  of  vamiahea  and  laekera.  In 
the  East  it  is  much  used  for  trinkets. 

LAC'CIC,  pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
from  it ;  as,  laceid  acid. 

LACE,  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  made  of  gilt  and 
silver  thread,  silk,  cotton,  or  of  flax.  The 
most  celebrated  and  costly  is  made  at  Brus- 
sels. Much  used  to  be  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace, 
firom  being  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion 
bv  means  of  bobbins ;  but  the  machine  lace 
of  England  is  now  equal  to  any,  and  much 
cheaper,  fb  speaking  of  the  modern  ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net  lace.  Dr.  Ure  says, 
"  this  elegant  texture  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  regularity  of  the  old  Bucking- 
ham lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  point  net  and  warp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  In- 
dustry in  the  complex  ingenuitjr  of  its  ma- 
chinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames 
being  aa  much  beyond  the  most  curious 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical 
device,  aa  that  is  bevond  a  common  roasting- 
jack."  A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  lengtn 
of  work  counted  perpendicularlr,  and  con- 
tains 240  meshes  or  holes;  and  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  eco- 
nomy in  tnis  manufacture,  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a  rack,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  3«.  6d.,  is  now  not  more  than  one 

penny  1 Lace  made  by  Caterpillara.   This 

most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  species 
of  manufricture  has  been  contrived  oy  an 
officer  of  engineers  residing  in  the  city  of 
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Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with 
open  patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by 
caterpillars.  The  following;  is  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted : — Having  made  a  paste 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on  which  the  spe. 
cies  of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  ne 
spreads  it  thiulv  over  a  stone,  or  other  flat 
substance,  of  the  required  sise.  He  then, 
with  a  camel-hair  iwncil  dipped  in  olive 
oil,  draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the  insects 
to  leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in 
an  inclined  position;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the 
bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is  cnosen,  which 
spins  a  strong  web,  and  the  animals  com- 
mence at  the  Dottom,  eating  and  spinning 
their  way. to  the  top,  careftilly  avoiding 
every  part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devour* 
ing  every  other  part  of  the  paste.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  these  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them  measuring  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  hj  seventeen  inches,  weighed 
onlj  1.51  grains— a  degree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con- 
trast with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard 
of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are 
made,  weighs  four  g^rains  and  one-third; 
whilst  one  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains,  and 
one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  graini 
and  a  half. 

LACERTA,  in  xQology,  the  lizard  tribe, 
an  extensive  genus  of  ampAtftto,  but  far 
more  numerous  in  former  states  of  the 
earth  than  at  the  present. 

LACH'RYMAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  parts  of  the  eye,  from  their  serving 
to  secrete  or  convey  away  the  tears,  as  the 
lachrymal  duett,  the  laehrpmal  gland. 

LACHBTM'ATOBT,  in  antiquity,  a  ves- 
sel in  which  were  collected  the  tears  of  a 
deceased  person's  friends,  and  preserved 
alonsr  with  the  ashes  and  nm.  It  was  a 
small  glass  bottle  or  phial,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancients. 

LA'CING,  among  mariners,  the  rope  or 
line  used  to  confine  the  heads  of  saus  to 
their  yards. 

LACIN'IATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  leaf  which  has  several  sinuses 
down  to  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  which 
separate  these  indented  or  jagged. 

LACK,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India;  about  12,5002. 
sterling. 

LACQUER,  or  LACK'ER,  a  sort  of  var- 
nish applied  to  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basis  of  lacquer  is  a  solution  of  the 
resinous  substance  of  seed-lac,  or  tkelUlae, 
in  spiriu  of  wine.  In  order  to  give  a  golden 
colour  to  the  solution,  two  parts  of  gam- 
boge are  added  to  one  of  anuotto.  When 
silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacquered,  a  larger 
(^ntity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requi- 
site than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to 
be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTE'A  FB'BBJS^  in  medicine,  the 
milk  fever. 

LACTEAL8,  or  LACTEAL  VESSELS, 


ty,  tender  transparent  vessels, 
of  an  infinite  number  of  valves, 
which  convey  the  chyle  firom  the  mesentery 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  A"CID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  sour  milk  by  precipiuting  it 
with  lime  water  and  separating  the  hme 
with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  acetic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
small  portion  of  iron  and  an  animal  matter. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  body,  either  free  or  saturated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

LACTIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  plants  abounding  with  a 
milky  juice,  as  the  sow- thistle,  and  the  like. 

LACTU'CA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Syngenena,  order 
rolygania  tiqwlit.  The  Lactwa  aativa,  or 
common  lettuce,  a  cooling  salad  herb,  pos- 
sessed of  narcotic  properties,  but  affording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuce  formed  the  opium 
of  Galen  in  his  old  age ;  a  proof  that,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  it  must  have  a  higher  de- 
nee  of  narcotic  power  than  it  acquires  in 
this  country. Lactwa  virota,  or  strong- 
scented  lettuce,  is  a  common  plant  in  our 
hedges  and  ditches,  which  has  a  strong  un- 
grateful smell,  resembling  that  of  opium, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  It  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  resembling  that  of  the 
whiteponpy. 

LA'S  ING,  a  term  applied  to  the  goods  in 
a  ship,  whose  Quantity  is  limited  by  her 
own  tonnage,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  goods  isgreater  than  water. 

LA'DT.  This  word  originally  appertained 
only  as  a  title  to  the  daughters  of  earls ;  but 
now,  by  custom,  it  belongs  to  any  woman 
of  genteel  manners  and  education. 

LADY-BIRD, or  LA'DY-COW,  in  ento- 
mology,  a  small  red  sheath-winged  insect, 
of  the  g^nos  Coccinella.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larvs 
produced  are  great  devourers  of  the  aphides 
or  plant-lice. 

LA'DY-DAY,  the  25th  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Maij. 

LADY'S-SLIFFER,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Cypriptdium,  conspicuous  for  its 
large  inflated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America. 

LAGOON',  a  name  given  to  those  creeks, 
or  shallow  lakes,  which  extend  along  the- 
coast,  and  which  contain  numerous  small 
islands:  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

LAGOPHTH  AL'MIA,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  most 
frequent  is  a  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

LAIR,  among  sportsmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This  term  is  also 
used  to  sigpufy  a  place  where  cattle  usu- 
ally rest  under  shelter;  also  the  bed  or 
couch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIRD,  a  title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, equivalent  to  that  of  Lord. 
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LAKE,  a  large  collection  of  inland  water, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  L^es  may  be  divided  into  four 
kinds :  1,  such  as  neither  receive  nor  send 
forth  rivers ;  2,  such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any;  3,  such  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any ;  and  4,  such  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  The  lai^est 
on  the  old  continent  is  the  Caspian,  700 
miles  long,  and  200  broad,  ohen  called  a 
tea;  and  in  North  America,  a  series  of 
magnificent  lakes  run  into  each  other,  the 
lai^st  of  which,  Lake  Superior,  is  640  miles 
long,  and  150  broad.  AU  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  are  of  fresh  water. LtUke,  in 

painting,  a  fine  red  colour,  between  carmine 
and  vermilion.  It  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  with  an  earth  or  metallic  oxyde. 

LA'MA,  a  pretended  delegate  of  heaven, 
or  pontiff  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is 
worshipped  as  a  supernatural  being  by  his 
subjects,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  cushion.  The  people 
beUeve  that  the  supreme  divinity  lives  in 
him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every  thing  iu 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  tnat 
he  never  dies,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  firarae  his  soul  enters  into  the  body 
of  a  new-bom  child.  The  worship  of  his 
followers  consists  in  clamorous  song^  and 

Itrayers,  in  splendid  processions,  in  the  so- 
emnisation  of  certain  festivab,  and  in  per- 
sonal austerities. 

LAM'BDOCISM,  a  fault  in  speaking, 
where  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  L 

LAMBDOI'DAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  suture  of  the  occiput. 

LAMEL'L^,  in  concholngy,  the  little 
plates  of  which  the  shells  of  crustaceous 
fish  are  composed. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  written  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Lamentations  are  an  abtcedary,  every  verse 
or  couplet  beginning  vrith  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 
order. 

LAMINA,  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another ;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 

bones,    &c. In    botany,    the   broad  or 

spreading  part  of  the  petal,  in  a  polypeta- 

lous  corolla. In  mineralogy,  a  plate  or 

thin  piece  of  metal. In  anatomy,  laminm 

are  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAM'INAjBLE,  an  epithet  for  a  metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers. 

LAM'MAS-DAT,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Romish  church, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment. 

LAMFAS,  or  LAMTER8,  a  disease  in 
the  palate  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LAMPBLACK,  a  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp ;  or  rather,  a  fine  soot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  burning  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
stance, in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  cloth. 

LAMTIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 


salt,  composed  of  lampic  add  and  a  base. 
The  lampic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  combns- 
tion  of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

LAM'PREY,  a  genus  of  anguilliform 
fishes,  which  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
other  bodies  by  the  mouth.  They  are  es- 
teemed as  a  delicacy,  and  are  in  season  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  resemble  the  eel,  both  in  their  form 
and  viinding  movements. 

LAM'PTRIS,  a  genus,  containing  60  spe- 
cies of  fire-flies.  [See  Fibb-flt,  Glow- 
worm, &e.]  One  of  this  g^nus  (called  the 
Skipper,  firom  the  singular  dexterity  with 
whicn,  when  I^g  on  its  back,  it  throws  it- 
self into  the  air,  and  falls  on  its  feet),  emits 
its  light  from  two  tiransparent  tubercles 
attached  to  its  thorax,  besides  which  there 
are  two  luminous  spots  beneath  the  elytra, 
only  visible,  of  course,  when  it  is  on  wing, 
and  they  are  elevated :  it  then  appears  stud- 
ded with  four  rich  and  vivid  gems  of  a 
golden,  blue  lustre.  In  fact,  the  whole 
body  seems  a  fioed  of  pure  light.  In  the 
West  Indies  (says  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  his 
entomologku  remarks),  the  natives  em- 
plojr  these  liring  fires  to  give  light  in  ma- 
naging their  hottseh<dd  concerns.  In  tra- 
velling, they  are  wont  to  attach  one  to  each 
toe;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  fishing  and 
hunting  they  require  no  other  illumination. 

LA'NATE,  in  botany,  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance like  curled  hairs ;  as  a  lanated  leaf 
or  stem. 

LANCEOLATE,  in  botany,  oblong  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  each  extreinity; 
as,  a  lanceolate  leafl 

LA'NCERS,  in  military  affldrs,  a  body  of 
men  (originally  in  Poland,  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  also)  armed  with 
long  lances,  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LA'NCET,  a  two-edged  surgical  instru- 
ment, nsed  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours, 
&c. 

LAND,  in  geography,  one  main  division 
of  the  earth — the  solid  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  distinguished  from  water.  Hence 
we  say,  the  earth  is  terraqueout,  consisting 

of  land  and  water. LoHd,  in  seaman's 

language,  makes  part  of  several  compound 
terms :  thus,  to  make  the  land,  is  to  discover 
land  from  sea,  as  the  ship  approaches  it. 
Land-locked,  is  when  land  lies  idl  round  the 
ship,  so  that  no  point  is  open  to  the  sea: 
if  it  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she  is  said  to 
ride  land-locked,  and  is  considered  safe  from 
wind  and  tide.  A  land-mark,  is  any  mcHin- 
tain,  rock,  steeple,  tree,  &c  that  may  serve 
to  make  the  land  known  at  sea,  and  thereby 
direct  ships  passins  by  how  to  steer,  so  aa 
to  avoid  rocks,  shoals,  whirlpools,  &c.  The 
land  U  tkut  in,  a  term  used  to  signify  that 
another  pmnt  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of 
that  the  ship  cfune  from.  The  ship  lies 
land  to,  that  is,  she  is  so  £ar  firom  shore  that 
it  can  only  be  ^ust  discerned.  Land-twrm, 
is  a  wind  that  m  almost  all  hot  countries 
blows  at  certain  times,  from  the  shore  ia 
the  night.  To  $et  the  land,  is  to  see  1^  the 
compass  ho%'  it  bears  from  the  ship.  LoMd- 
breete,  a  current  of  air  which,  in  vaany  part* 
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within  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  regolany  sets  from  the  land  towards 
the  sea  daring  the  night,  and  this  even  on 
opposite  points  of  the  coast. 

LANDAU',  a  coach  which  ]^arts  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  an  open  carriage. 

LAND'GKAYE,  in  Germany,  the  title  of 
certain  princes  who  possess  estates  or 
territories  called  landgratiatet.  It  was 
formerly  an  officer  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  snch  a  tract  of  country  or  province. 

LANIXINO.  in  architecture,  the  first 
part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

LAND  REMAINS,  a  term  applied  to 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  found 
everywhere  on  digging  in  the  eart^,  mostly 
interchanged  with  strata  of  marine  remains. 

LAND'SCAPB,  in  painting,  a  particular 
extent  oi  land,  vrith  all  the  objects  it  con- 
tains and  its  various  scenery. 

LAND'SLIP,  the  sliding  down  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  from  a  mountain. 

LAND- WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house, whose  duty  it  is  upon  landing 
any  merchandize,  to  examine  and  take  an 
account  of  the  various  articles. 

LAN'GREL  SHOT,  or  LAN'GRAGE,  a 
particular  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  dis- 
abling the  sails  and  ri{wing  of  an  enooay's 
ship.  It  consisu  of  bolts,  nails^  and  other 
pieces  of  iron  fastened  together. 

LANGUAGE,  an  assemblage  of  arti- 
culate  sounds  forming  words  and  signs  for 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind ; 
a  faculty  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has 
distinguished  man  from  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. That  there  was  a  primitive  language, 
which  was  spoken  by  our  first  parents,  is  a 
fact  derived  from  Holy  Writ;  but  what  that 
language  was,  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  Man  was  created  a  social  ani- 
mal; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  men 
should  be  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  their  plans,  projects,  and  ideas.  By 
means  of  their  mental  faculties  and  phy- 
ucal  organs,  they  soon  found  words  by 
which  to  make  known  their  perceptions  of 
natural  and  moral  objects;  and  tney  also 
found  means  to  retain  them  in  their  me- 
mory by  some  method  or  order  of  classi- 
fication. Whatever  theories  may  be  started, 
we  really  know  no  more  than  this :  let  us  then 
be  content  with  what  we  know,  nor  uselessly 
spend  our  time  in  seeking  to  discover  that 
which  is  hidden  under  an  impenetrable 
veil.  When  we  speak  of  written  language, 
as  distinguished  from  oral,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  certain  marks  or  characters 
are,  by  tacit  agreement,  considered  the 
representatives  of  audible  sounds ;  in  short, 
that  these  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  certain  sounds, 
which  sounds,  by  another  tacit  agreement, 
awaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects  or 
moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  operates 
on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
not  perceived  at  the  time;  and  writing  may 
therefore  be  said  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode 
of  oommimication  than  speech,  for  the  eve 
can  run  over,  and  the  mina  comprehend,  tne 
sense  ot  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a  much 


shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which 
it  contains  can  be  articulated.  But  speech 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication between  men;  and  all  of  them, 
whatever  be  tJieur  forms,  reach  the  mind 
only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas,  as 
clothed  in  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 

LAN'GUED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  represented  in 
coat  armour  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  body. 

LAN'IARD,  a  short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fastened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently ;  but 
more  especudly  those  used  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stavs  of  the  masts. 

LANI"GEROUS,an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  bears  wool.  Lanigerous  trees  are 
such  as  bear  a  woollv  or  downy  substance^ 
as  in  the  catkins  of  the  willows,  Ac. 

LA'NIUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Jeeipitret,  having  a  straight 
bill,  with  a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 
end,  and  a  tongue  jagged  at  each  end. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Great  Shrike 
(laniiu  excvLbitorJ,  and  the  Butcher-bird 
flaniiu  eolluritj. 

LANTERN,  or  LANTHORN,  a  case  or 
vessel  to  carry  a  candle  in ;  being  a  kind  of 
cover  usually  made  of  white  iron,  with 
sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 

horn,  &c.  to  transmit  the  light. Dark 

Lantern,  one  with  only  a  single  opening, 
which  mav  also  be  closed  up  when  the 
light  is  to  DC  entirely  hid;  or  opened,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 

light  to  discover  some  object. New  Ship^ 

Signal  Lantern.  A  most  admirable  invention 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  is 
likely  (says  the  Hull  Packet)  to  meet  with 
general  adoption,  intended  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
loss  of  property,  as  well  as  the  annual  sa- 
crifice of  a  number  of  valuable  lives.  It 
consists  of  a  ship's  lantern,  of  copper, 
strongly  and  efficiently  constructed,  and 
possessing  the  means  of  being  regulated  so 
as  to  show  a  light  of  diflierent  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  tack  upon  which  the  vessel 
bearing  it  maybe  sailing,  or  the  position  in 
which  she  lies.  A  set  of  instructions  ac- 
companies each  lantern,  by  which  the  mas- 
ter is  informed  what  light  he  is  to  show  on 
each  change  of  tack  and  position,  and  thus 
a  mutual  understanding  is  attained  amongst 
navigators  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals 
exhibited.  The  change  of  colours  is  effected 
by  the  following  simj|>le  contrivance: — ^The 
lantern  contains  an  interior  case,  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  having  vrindows 
of  glass  of  several  colours.  The  lamp  of 
the  lantern  has  a  strong  reflector  and  pow- 
erful bull's  eye,  or  magnifier,  to  project  the 
light,  opposite  which,  in  the  outer  case,  is 
an  aperture.  By  turning  round  the  interior 
case,  each  coloured  glass  window  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  bull's  eye,  and  thus  a  light  of 
the  colour  required  is  projected. Lan- 
tern, in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and 
to  serve  as  a  crowning  to  the  fabric 
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LANTERN-FLY,  a  beaatiAil  insect  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Fulgora,  emit- 
ting a  strong  phosphoric  light  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  and  almost  literally  filling 
the  air  in  an  evening. 

LAOC'OON,  a  celebrated  monument  of 


Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Po- 
Ivdoms,  Atbenodorus,  and  Agesander,  the 
three  most  celebrat^  artists  at  Rhodes. 
This  fine  remain  of  anti<}uity  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  Laocoon, 
who  was  a  priest  of  Neptune,  is  represent- 
ed, with  hu  two  sons,  enveloped  in  tbe 
folds  of  two  monstrous  seipents ;  and  the 
whole  displays  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
perfection.  Casts  of  this  beautifttl  group  are 
to  be  met  with  at  any  of  the  statuary  shops. 
LAFIDART,  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
graves stones.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
to  be  worked.  Thus  diamonds  require  wheels 
of  soft  steel ;  rubies,aappbires,  and  topazes, 
copper  wheels;  emeralds,  amethysts,  &c. 
leaden  wheels — worked  with  oil  and  various 

rrders.— — The  term  Utpidary  is  also  used 
a  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds, 
ftc.  of  precious  stones,  or  a  merchant  who 
deals  in  t\iem.——Lapidary*»tyle,  denotes 
that  which  is  proper  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions. 

LAPIDES'CENT,  a  term  for  whatever 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  or  turning  to 
stone.  The  waters  of  many  springs  are 
impregnated  with  lapideteent  particles  of 
spar,  and  bodies  immersed  in  them  being 
crusted  over,  are  said  to  be  petrified.—— 
The  operation  of  forming  or  converting  into 
a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a  uquid 
which  crystalises  in  the  interstices,  is  call- 
ed lapid(/ieatioH. 

LATIS  {Latin),  stone  of  any  kind;  but 
the  term  {apt*  is  applied  by  physicians,  che- 
mists, &c.,  to  several  other  substances,  as 
well  as  to  different  kinds  of  stone ;  as  La- 
in* Bononinentit,  the  Bolognian  stone ;  La- 
pi*  kepatiau,  liver  stone,  £c. 

LATIS  HIBER'NICUS,  a  kind  of  slate, 
or  verv  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a  bluish  black  co- 
lour. In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sulphureouB 
gas,  and  acquires  a  {wle  red  colour,  with 
additional  hardness. 

LATIS  LA'ZULI,  in  painting,  a  stone  of 
an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  the  paint 
called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  silex,  the  blue  fluate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron ;  is  verr  compact 
ana  hard,  and  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  beauti- 
fiil  blue  colour,  richly  varie^^atedwith  cloud* 
of  white,  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour. 

LATIS  MARMaREUS,  in  archKology, 
a  marble  stone  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  chair  wherein  our 
king^  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation.  The 
courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  were 
erected  over  this  stone. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  an  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  to  present  to  a 
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benefice  within  six  months  after  it  is  vacant, 
upon  which  deCault  the  ordinary  has  a  r^^t 
to  collate  to  the  said  benefice.— —£afwe<( 
Leffaejf,  one  which  falls  or  is  lost  bv  a  lapse ; 
as  where  the  legatee  dies  before  tne  testa- 
tor, or  where  a  legacy  is  given  upon  a  fti- 
ture  contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  contingency  happens. 

LAPSING,  in  ornithology,  the  Trii^m 
t>an«lt€U  of  Linnnns,  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  belon^^g  to  the  snipe  and 
plover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  m  large 
flocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. 

LARBOARD,  a  sea  term  for  the  left 
hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards 
the  stem  or  head ;  opposed  to  *tarboard. 

LAR'CENT,  in  law,  the  fetonioos  and 
fraudulent  taking  away  the  goods  or  pro- 
of another.  Larceny  was  formeriy 
in  England  into  afand  and  pettp ; 
the  former  bemg  the  stealing  of  an  article 
over  the  value  of  one  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  over  that  sum;  bat  this  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  7  and  8 
George  IV. 

LARCH,  in  botany,  the  Finn*  laria  of 
Linnaeus,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind,  bear- 
ing leaves  like  those  of  the  pine.  The  gum 
of  this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  foil  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durably  is  much  used  in  na- 
val architecture,  for  masts  and  the  fnmt- 
work  of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sustaining 
much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak.  Hie 
American  larch,  a  native  of  Canada  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  noble 
tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  often  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  giving  out  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  Tne  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  laigest  and  moat 
majestic  of  the  coniferti  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  a  species  of  larch. 

LA'RBS,  in  antiquity,  the  domestic  or 
household  gods  among  the  Romans,  which 
the  family  honoured  as  their  protectors. 
They  were  images  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
and  generally  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  a 
kind  of  shrine. 

LAR'GO,  and  LAR6HETT0  fJtalianJ, 
musical  terms,  directing  to  slow  movement. 
Largo  is  one  debtee  quicker  than  grave,  and 
two  demes  quicker  than  adagio. 

LARX  in  omithologT,  a  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Alauda,  distinf^uished  for  its  singing. 
The  ekg-lark,  which  is  the  most  harmomons 
of  this  musicd  fismily,  commences  his  song 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  Whin 
it  first  rises  firom  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted;  as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  foil  tone, 
and  long  after  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody. 
It  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  but  de- 
scends in  an  obuque  direction,  nnlers 
threatened  with  danger,  when  it  drops  li^e 
a  stone.-— The  woeO-lark  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size  and  less  distinct  co- 
lours.   It  is  generally  found  near  the  bor- 
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den  otwooda,  perehei  on  trees,  and  lings 
during  the  nignt,  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
itacen  for  the  nightingale.— —There  are 


two  or  three  other  yarieties  of  this  genus, 
but  they  are  very  inferior  as  songsters  to 
the  before-mentioned. 

LABK'SPUB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Delphiniitm  (allied  to  the  rannnen* 
las  and  ooiumbine),  of  which  there  Me  nu- 
merons  species.  Many  of  them  are  com- 
mon in  onr  gardens,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated ^or  the  beauty  and  brilliant  colours, 
of  their  flowers. 

LA'RUS,  in  ornithology,  the  gidl,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Jntertt.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  inhabit  the  coasts  of  northern  coun- 
tries, feed  on  ftsh  and  carrion,  are  very 
▼oraeious,  and  when  frightened  dischai|^ 
the  contents  of  the  maw. 

LA  ETA,  in  entonwrfogy,  the  grub  or  ca- 
teri^ar  state  of  an  insect ;  or  flrst  stage  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  preceding 
the  chrysalis. 

LAETfNGOT'OBfT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  larynx  or  windpipe, 
for  assisting  obstructed  respiration,  or  re- 
moring  foreign  bodies. 

LA'BTNX»  an  organ  ot  the  voice,  being  a 
cartilaginous  canty  connected  with  the 
windpine,  and  on  the  sixe  and  flexibility  of 
which  oepend  the  powers  and  tones  of  the 
human  voice.  The  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx  is  called  the  glctti*. 

LASCAR',  in  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
seaman,  or  a  gunner. 

LAS'SITUDE,  among  phvsicians,  a  mor- 
bid sensation  or  languor,  which  often  pre- 
cedes disease. 

LAST,  a  measure  or  weight,  as  a  last  of 
com,  &e.  equal  to  ten  quarters,  and  a  last 
of  cod  fish.  Ac  equal  to  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  barrris. 

LATEEN'  SAILS,  triangular  sails  fre- 
quently used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  settees, 
and  other  vessels  navigated  in  Uie  Medi- 
terranean. 

LA'TENT  HEAT,  is  heat  in  combina- 
tion, in  distiaction  from  ttiuible  heat ;  the 
portion  of  heat  which  disapiiears  when 
a  body  changes  its  form  flrom  the  s<^d  to 
the  fluid,  or  from  the  fluid  to  the  aoifbrm 
state. 

LATERAL  EQUATION,  in  algebra,  a 
simple  equation,  whose  root  is  only  in  one 


LATERAN    COUNCILS,  those  coun- 
cils held  in  the  basilica  of  the  Latin  church 


LATBRIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  flower  growing  on  the  side  ot  a 
leaf  at  the  base. 

LATERI'TIOUS  SBIXIMENT,  in  me- 
dicine, a  sediment  in  urine  resembling 
brick-dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fe- 
vers, ftc. 

LATH,  in  carpentry,  a  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall  or 
roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or  covering. 

LATHE,  an  engine  used  in  tnmingwood, 

ivorr,  and  other  materials. Lathe,  as 

used  in  Kent  and  Sn8se:iL  is  part  ol  a 
county,  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 


LATICLAYE,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
of  dress  worn  bv  Roman  senators. 

LATIN,  the  languaicc  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Latin  tongue  viras  for  a  while  confined  al- 
most whoUy  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  nor 
would  the  Romans  allow  the  common  use 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  nations 
they  subdued :  but,  by  d^n^es  they  in  time 
became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
ing generally  understood  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce ;  and  accordingly  used 
their  endeavours  that  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  empire,  should  be  united  by 
one  common  language,  so  that  at  length 
they  imposed  the  use  of  it  by  an  express 
law. 

LATITAT,  in  law,  a  writ  used  in  per- 
sonal actions,  where  the  party  is  to  be 
arrested  in  any  other  county  than  Middle- 
sex.       

LATTTUDE,  in  geography,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
upon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is 
either  north  or  south,  according  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 

south  side  of  the  equator. In  astronomy, 

it  is  the  distance  of  a  star  north  or  south  of 
the  ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,  in  theol«>gy,  one 
who  indulges  a  latitude  of  thinking  and 

interpretation  of  the  scriptures. In  a 

g^eral  sense,  it  denotes  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  precise  settled  limits  in  opinion, 
but  isgoverned  by  a  sense  of  moderation. 

LA'TRIA,  the  highest  kind  of  worship, 
or  that  paid  to  God :  distinguished  by  the 
Catholics  from  duUa,  or  the  inferior  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints. 

LATIUXBITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, massive  or  crystalized,  from  an  island 
near  the  Labrador  coast. 

LATTEN-BRASS,  islates  of  milled  brass 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  the  uses  they  are  intended  for. 

LAUD'ANUM,  in  medicine,  a  soporifio*- 
tincture,  containing  the  finer  and  purer 
parts  of  ojnum,  drawn  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine  and  then  reduced  to  its  dne  consis- 
tence. 

LAUNCE  FISH,  or  SAND  LAUNCE, 
in  ichthyology,  a  fish  which  buries  itself  on 
the  recess  of  the  tide  a  foot  deep  in  the 
sand.    It  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH,  a  particular  kind  of  fiat  boat 
used  in  undermnning  the  cables  of  diffe- 
rent ships. 

LAUREATE.  In  Enriand  the  poet  lau- 
reate was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and 
another  for  the  new  year.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  dispensed  with;  and  tne 
honour  of  the  laureatcship,  with  the  salary, 
is  now  given  as  the  reward  of  high  poetic 


sities,  signifies  the  act  of  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  which  the  students  are 
permitted  to  do  after  four  years'  study. 
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LAURBNTA'LIA,  in  antiqaity,  a  festival 
kept  by  the  Romans  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  Acca  Laorentia,  the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remos.  She  was 
called  Lupa  by  way  of  nick-name;  hence 
the  story  of  the  wolf  that  suckled  the  royal 
twins. 

LAU'RUS  CAMTHORA,  in  botany,  the 

systematic  name  of  the  camphor-tree. 

Laurtu  einnamomum,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  dnnamon-tree.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able sweetness  and  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carmi- 
natiTes  and  restorative  spices  we  possess. 

Laurut  nobilia,  the  sweet  bay  tree,  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  as  a  handsome  ever- 
green. This  is  the  laurut  of  honorary 
memory,   the   distinguished   favourite   of 

Apollo. Laurut  tattafrat,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  Hie  wood  is 
covered  with  a  rouffh  fungous  bark,  which 
has  a  fragrant  smeU,  and  a  sweetish,  aro- 
matic, and  subacrid  taste.  Its  medicinal 
character  was  formedy  held  in  great  estl 
mation,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  coi^unction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
corrector  of  the  fluids. 

LA'VA  the  melted  compound  of  minerals 
and  stony  matter  that  flows  from  burning 
volcanoes. 

LAVANDULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  JHdynamia,  order  1  Gymnot- 

permia. Lavan'dula  Spfca,  or  Common 

Lavender,  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  ftttgrance  of  its 
flowers.  The  essential  oU,  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of 
a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  in  perfection. 

LAYATElU,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelphia,  order  6  Poljf- 
andria.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

LAW,  an  established  or  permanent  rule, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state 
to  its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  social 
actions.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  declaratory  laws ;  directory 
laws;  remedial  laws;  and  prohibitory  and 
penal  laws.  Declaratory  lawt  only  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
or  is.  Directory  lawt  ace  those  whidi  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Re- 
medial  lawt  are  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
redress  lome  private  iqjury,  or  some  public 
inconvenience.  Prohibitory  and  penal  lawt 
are  those  which  forbid  certain  tlungs  to  be 
done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty,  or  vincU- 
catory  sanction.  The  legislation  of  no 
oountrv,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to  its 
whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  formation 
of  society,  tbe  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  obli^tions  ot  good  faith,  must  have 
beea  recoguued  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted, obligations  created,  personal  pro- 
perty acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 


any  positive  rules  were  fixed  as  to  the  rights 
of  possession  and  eiuopaent  growing  out 
of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of  jnrispra- 
deuce  resulted  from  general  consent  or 
acquiescence;  and  when  legislation  began 
to  act  upon  it,  it  waa  rather  to  confirm. 


alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  pri- 
mitive principles  adopted  into  it.  Hie  for- 
mation of  codes,  or  svstems  of  general  law, 
for  the  government  of  a  people,  and  adapted 


to  their  wants,  takes  plaice  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society,  when  knowledge  is  con- 
siderably diffiued,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  tbe  best  rules  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the 
results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  ol 

the  learned  and  the  wise. We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  separate  definitions  of  the 

word  law,  as  it  is  variously  applied. 

Municipal  or  civil  law,  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  commanding  what  its  subjects 
are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what  thev  are  to 

forbear. ^The  tew  qf  nature,  otherwise 

called  ethics,  or  morals,  comprehends  those 
rules  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  of  which  the  sen- 
timent is  m  every  man's  breast,  and  of  the 
justice  of  which  refiection  affonls  sufilcient 

conviction. ^The  divine  law  is  that  which, 

not  being  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by 
refiection,  is  found  only  in  inspired  writings. 
^The  tew  ifftuxtiont  is  th^  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward 
each  other.  This  is  founded  upon  the  law 
of  nature;  but  cither  ascertained  or  modi- 
fied by  usage,  or  by  mutual  compacts. 

The  written  law,  those  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion prescribed  or  enacted  by  a  sovereign 
or  state,  andpromulgated and  recorded  in 
writing.— —Uiiwnf<e»  or  comwton  law,  a 
rule  of  action  which  derives  its  authority 
from  long  usage,  or  established  cnstouL 
which  has  been  immemorially  received  imd 

recognized  by  judicial  tribunals. Eccleei- 

attieal  or  canon  law,  a  rule  of  action  pre< 
scribed  for  the  government  of  a  church.—— 
Martial  law,  the  rules  o^'dained   for  the 

Stvemment  of  an  army  or  military  force.— 
artM  lawt,  rules  for  the  reswation  of 
navigation,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 

of  nations. Pkytieal  lawt,  the  invariable 

tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of 
matter  to  a  particular  form  with  definite 
properties,  and  the  determination  of  a  body 
to  certain  motions,  changes,  and  relations, 
which  uniformly  take  place  in  the  same 
circumstances. ^The  Motaie  law,  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,  or  the  code  of  laws 
prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  by  them,  as  distinct  from 
the  moral  precepts,  is  called  the  ceremonial 
law. 

LAWN,  a  superior  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
very  similar  to  open  worked  cambric.  It 
was  formerly  made  only  in  France  and 
Flanders;  but  at  present  the  lawn  manu- 
facture u  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Scotland  and  Iraand,  vmere  it  bids  fkir  to 
rival  our  foreign  competitors. 
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LAT,  an  epithet  in  ecdeumstical  lav  for 
what  belongs  to  the  people,  in  distinction 

firom  those  who  are  in  orders. Layman, 

one  who  follows  secular  emplojrments.— — 
Lajf  Brother$,  and  Lap  Sitter*,  m  the  Rom- 
ish church,  are  such  as  perform  the  secular 
and  servile  offices  in  a  monastery  or  con- 
Tent.^— Xay  Fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay 
lord,  as   distinguished  firom   those  lands 

which  belong  to  the  church. Laylmfro- 

triation,  the  impropriating  or  employing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  a 
layman. Lay  Corporation,  any  corpora- 
tion or  body  which  consists  of  laymen, 
created  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as  cha- 
ritable corporations,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  firee 
alms  of  the  founder. 

LATER,  in  horticulture,  a  young  shoot 
or  twig  bent  down  and  covered  with  mould 
for  growth  or  pronation.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  laying  them  id>out  half  a  foot 
under  the  mould;  the  ground  being  first 
made  very  livht,  and  after  they  are  laid,  a 

little  water  oeing  given  them. Layer, 

among  fishermen,  a  channel  or  bed  in  a 
creek,  where  small  oysters  are  thrown  for 
breeding. 

LAT  FIGURE,  among  painters,  a  small 
statue  either  of  wax  or  wood,  whose  joints 
are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 
attitude  or  posture.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
adjusting  the  drapery  or  clothinr. 

Lazaretto,  a  public  boildlng,  hospi- 
tal, or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  diseases. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a  minersl  of  a  slight  indigo 
blue  colour,  generally  granular  or  occurring 
in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  sise  of  a 
hasel-nut.  It  is  found  in  narrow  veins, 
traversing  day-slate^  with  quarts,  in  Baltz- 

LEAD,  in  mineralogy,  Tlnmlmni,  a  metal 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  in 
the  pure  metallic  state.  Lead  is  of  a  Uuiah 
gray  colour,  and  verv  brilliant  when  fi«sh 
cut,  but  soon  tarnishes  firom  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals;  easily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  and  ductile  in  a  very  nreat  degree, 
though  much  less  so  than  gold.  It  may 
easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-gray  when  rubbed.  It  fiises 
at  612**  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metab  fiuible^  but  requires  the 
least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except  tin, 
to  put  it  in  ftision.  It  acquires  this  fluid 
state  long  before  it  changes  iu  colour: 
whereas  the  other  metals,  except  tin,  all 
become  red-hot  before  they  run :  after  melt- 
ing, it  verr  readilv  calcines  into  a  gray 
powder,  whic^  if  the  fire  be  increased  and 
the  matter  often  stirred,  becomes  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  fine  florid  red :  this  is 
the  wdninm,  or  common  red  leeid  of  the 
shops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehe- 
ment, it  runs  into  an  oleaginous  matter, 
which,  as  it  cools,  becomes  of  a  yellowish 


OT  reddish  colour,  and  is  composed  of  a 
this  IS  litharge. 


number  of  thin  laminc: 


Though  these  several  substances  have  no- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
are  produced  from,  yet  if  a  little  iron-filings 
be  added  to  them  over  the  fire,  or  only  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflam- 
mable matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become 
lead  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids 
act  upon  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  When 
combmed  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
izable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  bismuth.  Lead,  while  in  the 
earth,  enters  into  the  substance  of  crystaL 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  crys- 
tal which  is  found  about  lead-mines,  Uie 
figure  of  which  it  renders  a  cube.  It  often 
does  this  without  altering  the  colour:  but 
when  it  tinges  likewise^  the  tint  it  gives  is 
yellow.— —The  topas,  among  the  gems, 
owes  its  yellow  colour  to  this  metal;  and, 
in  the  fsctitious  gems,  the  tint  it  gives  to 
the  composition  is  always  a  yellow  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  topas.— —Various  prma- 
rations  of  lead  are  used  medicinally ;  but 
when  li^udiciously  administered,  or  taken 
accidentally  into  the  body,  they  cause  vio- 
lent colics,  paralvses,  tremors,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs;  and  as  they  generally 
come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  onen  over- 
looked tiU  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from 
lead  arises  either  firom  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly 
kept  in  vessels,  lined  or  glased  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to 
correct  its  acidity ;  or  among  manufacturers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  &e.  The  presence  of  lead  in  any 
suspected  liquor,  is  detected  by  the  hvdro- 
sulphuret  of  potash,  which  forms  with  it  a 
dark  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  and  exposing  the  extract  to  a  heat 
siuldent  to  reduce  the  lead. 

LEAF  (foliumj,  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  a  very  essential  and  ornamental  part 
of  them;  for,  by  its  numerous  pores,  the 
leaf  absorbs  the  gases  which  are  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  or  exhales 
those  which  have  become  useless  for  that 
purpose.  The  variation  of  the  leafing  of 
trees,  their  peculiar  properties  and  appear- 
ances, their  exhilaratmg  effects  when  burst- 
ing forth  in  spring,  and  the  foil  of  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  1^"  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  ftirnish  the  mind  with  matter  for 
continual  reflection,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  fiumishing  most  striking  emblems 
of  the  successive  periods  of  human  lifo.— 
Light  and  air,  which  so  essentially  influ- 
ence the  vegetable  kingdom,  act  chiefly  on 
the  leaves ;  and  thev  have  not  unaptly  been 
compued  to  the  animal  ornns  of  respira- 
tion. The  leaf  changes  wnatever  passes 
through  it  into  the  plant  firom  without: 
sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  exhale 
oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  firom 
the  air.  Tne  importance  of  leaves  to 
plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  plant 
can  gtdir,  Or  form  blossoms,  or  firuits,  if 
deprived  of  leaves.     They  also  form  an  im- 
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portant  characteristic  in  the  sabdiTision  of 
plants,  and  are  diTided  into  simple  and 
compound;  the  latter  class  consisting  of 
those  in  which  several  leaves  are  supported 

on  one  footstalk. ^The  lobe  of  a  leaf  is 

the  segment  around  the  apex. A  teqflet 

is  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound  leaf. 

A  leqf-ttolk  is   the   petiole   or  stalk 

which  supports  a  leaf. 

LEAGUE,  in  geographf,  a  measure  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A 
league  at  sea,  where  it  is  mostlf  used  by 
us,  18  equal  to  three  English  miles,  or  3000 
geometrical  paces:  the  league  in  France 
contains  SoOO  paces:  the  Dutch  or  German 

league,  four  geographic^  miles. League, 

in  politics,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  dif- 
ferent states  or  piirties.  It  may  be  offen- 
five  or  d^ennre,  or  both.  It  is  o^eiutre, 
when  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  unite 
in  attacking  a  common  enemy;  drfentive, 
when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  concert  in 
defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  TEAR.  [See  Bisskxtilk.] 

IiEASE,  in  law,  a  demise  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, or  a  conveyance  of  them,  gene- 
rally  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  an- 
nual recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter 
term  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 
The  party  letting  the  lands,  &c.  is  called 
the  leator,  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
let,  the  le99ee.  Any  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  lease  not  being  complied  with,  the  pro- 
prietor may  resume  possession. liaae 

and  Releate,  as  used  m  our  law,  signifies  a 
certain  instrument  in  writing,  for  the  con- 
veyance  of  a  right  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  to  another. 

LEASH,  in  sporting,  the  number  three, 
as  a  leatk  of  birds,  a  lea$k  of  greyhounds, 
Ac  Also,  a  leather  thong  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 

LEATH'ER,  the  skin  of  animals,  pre- 
pared by  the  fellmonger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purirases  of  clothing 
and  furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair, 
&c. ;  the  second  expels  the  unctuous  parts, 
and  substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning 
principle  in  the  pores ;  and  the  latter  fur- 
nishes and  dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  used 
to  ferment  and  render  light  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  During  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven  was 
permitted  to  be  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LEDG'ER,  the  principal  book  used  in 
merchant's  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account  is  kept;  the  book  into 
which  a  summary  of  the  Journal  is  carried. 

Ledger-linee,  in  music,  those  lines  added 

to  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
are  wanted  for  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LEE,  a  sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  the 
wind,  as  the  lee  thore.    Literally,  a  place 


defended  from  the  wind. Under  the  lee 

ef  a  tkip,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 

which  the  wind  blows. Under  the  lee  «^ 

the  land,  near  the  shore  which  breaks  the 

force  of  the  wind. Lee-eide,  the  side  of  a 

vessel  farthest  from  the  point  whence  the 

wind  blovrs. Lee-tide,  a  tide  running  in 

the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows. 

Lee-lurch,  a  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship 

to  leeward  in  a  hig^  sea. Leeward,  ]>er> 

taining  to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows. 

LEECH  (the  BWude  of  natundists),  a 
well  known  insect  that  lives  in  the  water, 
and  is  commonly  used  in  bleeding.  The 
two  principid  species  are  the  medicinal 
leech,  which  is  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  the  lancet  is  less  safe ;  and  the  horse- 
leech, which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  leech's  mouth 
is  armed  vrith  a  sharp  instrument  which 
makes  three  wounds,  through  whieh  it 
sucks  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  very  usefbi 
in  topical  inflammations.  The  leech  has 
no  intestinal  canal,  but  retains  the  blood 
for  a  considerable  time,  appearing  to  thrive 
upon  it.  As  it  generally  happens  that 
leeches  have  to  be  applied  in  the  absence 
of  the  medical  pracUtioner,  the  foUovrtng 
observations  may  be  of  service :  Previous  to 
their  applicariou  the  skin  should  be  very 
carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and 
moistened  with  a  little  milk,  and  if  retained 
by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a 

}>ilI-box,  they  vrill  generally  in  a  little  time 
asten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their 
removal,  the  rQcction  of  the  blood  they 
have  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salt  externally;  of  which  a  few 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LEG'ACY,  in  law,  a  bequest  w  gift  by 
will  of  any  personal  effects ;  the  person  be- 
queathing is  called  the  testator,  and  be  to 
whom  it  IS  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There 
is  also  a  reeiduary  legatee,  or  one  to  whom, 
aftei^e  several  devises  or  bequests  made  by 
will,  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  and 
effects  are  given.  If  a  legacy  is  bequeathed, 
and  no  certain  time  of  payment  mentioned, 
and  the  lejgatee  is  an  infant,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  interest  for  his  legacy  from  the 
expiration  of  a  ye.v  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  debts;  but 
when  the  legatee  is  of  full  age,  he  has  no 
interest  but  from  the  time  of  the  demand 
of  the  legacy;  and  if  the  legacy  siren  is 
payable  at  a  certain  dav,  it  must  be  paid 
with  interest  from  that  day. 

LEG'ATE,  the  pope's  ambassador  to 
foreigfn  countries ;  either  a  carding  or  a 
bishop.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  some* 
times  given  without  the  title.  It  was  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England 
fhnn  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, unless  the  king  should  desire  it  upon 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a 
case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  pre- 
lates to  determine. 
LEGATION,  a  term  denoting  the  body 
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of  oflScial  peraons  attached  to  an  embaatf. 
Hence  Mcrttary  ftf  Ugation. 

LEGATO  (Italian),  in  muRic,  a  word 
used  in  an  opposite  sense  to  ttaceato,  and 
implying  that  the  notes  of  a  movement  or 
passage  to  which  it  is  aflBxed  are  to  be  per- 
formM  in  a  close,  smooth,  and  gUaing 


LFGEND,  a  book  nsed  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churches,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read.  The  word  was  after- 
wards used  to  denote  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  As  these  historiea 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pions  fic- 
tions, the  name  of  a  Ugend  was  given  to 
the  incredulous  fables  which  make  preten- 
sions to  truth. Legend,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, signifies  the  motto  engraved  upon 
medj^  which  differs  firom  the  inscrij^tion 

Sroperly  so  called.  The  inecription  signi- 
es  words  placed  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
in  lieu  of  figures;  but  the  legend  is  the 
word  made  use  of  round  the  hMd  or  other 

'^'GERDEMAIN,  tricks  which,  from 
the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  are  made  to 
deceive  the  observer,  and  are  called  eUigkt 
ttfhand. 

LE'GION,in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  Uie  Roman  army,  consisting  of 
different  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  l^ion 
consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse ;  though 
after  the  reception  of  the  Sabines,  it  was 
augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal it  was  raised  to  6000;  after  this  it  sank 
to  4000  or  4600,  which  was  the  number  in  the 
time  of  Polybius.  The  number  of  legions 
kept  in  pay  U^ther,  also  differed  according 
to  times  and  occasions.  Each  legion  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companieiL  and  each  company  into  two  cen- 
turies. The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  Legatue  (lieutenant) .  The  prin- 
cipal standard  of  a  legion  was  a  silver  eagle ; 
KoA.  the  legions  were  named  from  their  com- 
manders (aa  the  Clan^Uan  legion),  or  from 
Uie  place  where  they  were  stationed,  &c 
The  word  Ugion  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
Napolmn,  and  has  since  been  commonly 
applied  to  a  body  of  troops  of  an  indefinite 
number,  and  usually  of  aifferent  kinds ;  aa 
the  Engli»k-GerwuM  legion,  the  Britioh  le- 
gion in  Spain,  Ac 

LE'GION  OF  HONOUR,  an  order  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon,  while  consul  (May  19, 
1802),  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  different  grades  of  merit,  as  grand 
crosses,  crosses,  commanders,  ofllcers,  and 
l^onaries;aIl  of  whom  receive  pensions 
vnth  this  mark  of  distinction. 

LE^GISLATURE,  the  supreme  power  of 
a  state.  [See  Corstitutior,  Commors, 
Pabliambrt,  ftcj 

LEGIT'IMACx,  a  word  which,  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  is  variously  defined,  according 
to  the  bias  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  usea. 
But  in  its  most  commonlv  received  accep- 
tation, it  denotes  the  lawfulness  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  anhereditary  monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  dignity  and  power  pass  by 
law  fkom  one  regent  to  another,  according 


to  the  right  of  primogeniture. Legiii' 

Mate  means  according  to  law;  hence,  chil- 
dren bom  in  wedlock  are  called  legitimate, 
and  those  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  styled 
illegitimate. 

LEGU'MEN,  in  botany,  a  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel,  termed  a  pod,  aa  the  seed-ves- 
sel of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  &&.,  which  are 
called  legnminouo  plants. 

LEM'M A,  in  mathematics,  a  preliminary 
proposition  which  serves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
proposition. 

LEM'MINO,  in  soology,  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  JftM;  a  kind  of  rat, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  sometimes 
migrates  from  north  to  south  in  immense 
numbers. 

LEM'NIAN  EARTH,  a  kind  of  astrin- 
gent medicinal  earth  from  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  in  the  Sfjuta  sea.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a  reddish  day,  and  is  sapo- 


LEM'ON,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Citnu,  originally  brought  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  grown 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
climates.  The  shape  of  the  flruit  is  oblong, 
but  its  internal  stracture  does  not  differ 
fkom  the  orange.  The  inice  is  add  and 
cooling,  and  furnishes  that  agreeable  be- 
verage called  lewunuid*. The  preparation 

called  ealt  itf  lemone,  Ac  used  to  remove 
ink-stains  firom  linen,  is  the  native  salt  of 
sorrd,  the  super-oxalate  of  potash.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solving vnth  fadlitr  the  oxyde  of  iron  in 
the  ink,  on  the  combination  of  which  vrith 
the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  the  colour  de- 
pends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
used  without  any  risk  of  iqjury  to  the  doth, 
on  which  it  has  no  effect. 

LE'MUR,  a  genus  of  quadrapeds  (the 
Makie  of  Cuvier)  which  resembles  the 
monkey  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  but  are 
very  different  fh>m  that  animal  in  its  tem- 
per and  habits. 

LE'MURES,  among  the  andent  Romans, 
speotres  or  ghosts,  bdieved  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  dcHkd,  which  tormented  men  in  the 
night.  In  order  to  lay  them,  a  cerqnony 
called  lenturia  was  obseirved  on  the  nights 
of  the  9th,  nth,  and  13th  of  May. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  composed  chiefly  of 
senna  ana  some  aromatics,  with  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds.  It  is  used  as  a  mild  laxative. 

LENS,  in  optics,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other 
transparent  substance, which  dther  collects 
the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  thdr  pas- 
sage through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a  certain 
disunce.    [See  Ortics,  Corcatb,  Ac] 

LENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence in  the  Christian  church,  observed 
as  a  time  of  humiliation  before  Easter,  the 
neat  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
It  begins  on  Ash-'Wednesday,  and  continues 
forty  dMs. 

LENTICULAR,  a  surgical  instrament 
employed  for  removing  the  jagged  partides 
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white  fiubstance  that  appear*  to  bA  a  re- 
composed  rock,  of  a  loose  textiue,  gritif 
and  harsh  to  the  touch. 

LEVANT,  anane  given  to  the  coontriet 
of  Tarkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Eg7pt,  &c. ;  which  are  washed  by  the  Me- 
diterranean and  its  contiguous  waters. 

LEVATOaS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
riTcn  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to 
Hft  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  respect- 
ively attached.  Thus  the  levator  anyuli 
ori*,  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws  the 
coni»  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  And  the  levator 
pulpttbrm  tuperiorU,  the  muscle  that  openi 
the  eye,  by  lifting  the  upper  eyelid. 

LEVANTINE,  an  epithet  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  Also,  a  particular 
kind  of  sUk  cloth. 

LEVARI  FA'CIAS.  in  law,  a  writ  direct- 
ed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  a  sum  of  money 
upon  lands  on  a  person  who  has  forfeited 
his  recognizance. 

LEVEE,  in  court  phraseology,  a  eeve- 
monial  visit  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  who 
i^..«.ki.  »«  «-«  ti..n.~.»^».  »o  the  qaeen 
(a  emen  only, 
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instruments  in  the  temple.  They  also  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, tboufh  always  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  Their  subsistence  was  the  tithes 
of  com,  fruit  and  cattle  throughout  Israel ; 
but  the  priests  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of 
their  tithes,  by  way  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Lord. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
pncsts,  Levites,  and  sacrifices.  These  duties, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  formed  what  is  term- 
ed the  Levitical  law. 

LEVITY,  in  {ihysiology,  the  pnvation  or 
want  of  weight  in  a  body,  when  compared 
with  another  that  is  heavier ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  opposed  to  gravity. 

LEXICUL'UGY,  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  proper  significa- 
tion and  just  application  of  words. 

LEX'IUON,  a  book  containing  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, with  ttu  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each  word. 

LEY,  or  LEES,  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  levi- 
gating ashes  that  contain  an  alkali. Lee$ 

of  toine  are  the  refuse  or  sediment  of  wine 
standing  quiet. 

LEY'DEN  JAR,  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  glass  jar,  having  the  outside  and  the  inside 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a  ball  of 
the  same  metal,  and  the  lower  part  in  a 
chain  that  communicates  with  the  inside. 
Tins  jar  admits  of  being  charged  so  as  to 
produce  the  electrical  shock  and  various 
other  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  electricity. 

LHER'ZOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
brilhant  when  crystalized,  and  translucent. 

LI'AS,  in  geology,  a  peculiar  formation 
or  species  of  limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horizontal  strata.  It  consists  of  thick,  ar- 
gillaceous deposits,  which  constitute  the 
base  on  whicn  the  ooUtic  series  reposes. 
The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides  into  very 
thin  lamitui,  and  is  frequently  much  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites. 
It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
aoda;  in  consequence  of  which,  springs  of 
water  rising  through  it  contain  these  salts 
in  solution,  as  Cheltenham.  Lias  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
organic  remains,  many  of  which  are  very 


LIBATION,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn 
sacrifices.  It  was  also  performed  alone,  as 
a  drink  offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the 
protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the 
ordinary  alEsirs  of  life.  At  sacrifices,  after 
the  libation  had  been  tasted  by  the  priest, 
and  handed  to  the  by-standers,  it  was  poured 
upon  the  victina.  At  entertainments,  a  lit- 
tle wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to 
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show  their  gratitude  to  the  rodi  for  the 
bleninga  they  ei^joyed.  The  libations  to 
the  dcM  were  not  pjerformed  till  the  ninth 
day  after  the  burning  or  interment;  and 
consisted  of  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  gene- 
rally concluded  the  funeral  solemnities. 

LI'BEL,  in  law,  the  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  order  to  provolce  him  to  anger,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writin^;^  or 
picture,  containing  such  renresentations, 
although  only  communicated  to  a  single 
person,  is  considered  in  law  a  publication  of 
It ;  and  libellers  may  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment by  a  prosecution,  or  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation  by  a  dvil  action.  The 
civil  action  is  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libel  is  supposed  to  occasion  to 
the  individual ;  the  public  prosecution  upon 
its  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it 
is  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation,  and 
not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished 
eriminallf;  though,  without  doubt,  the 
truth  of  a  libel  will  in  many  cases  entitle 
the  defendant  to  the  merciftil  consideration 
of  the  court,  when  it  decides  upon  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  to  be  awarded.  But  in 
a  civil  action,  a  libel  must  api^ear  to  be  fUse 
as  well  as  scandalous.  In  a  civil  action,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  damages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  settled  by  the  jury:  but,  upon  au 
indictment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  aconit 
the  defendant,  or  to  find  him  guilty,  after 
which  the  court  passes  judgment.— —Li6e<, 
in  the  ecclesiasncal  and  admiralty  courts, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  formal  vrritten 
statement  of  th^  complainant's  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  defendant. 

LIBELLU'LA,  or  Droffon-fy,  in  entomo- 
logy, a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Neurop- 
tera,  of  which  there  are  sixty  species.  The 
whole  tribe  of  the  libellula  are  remarkable 
for  being  very  ravenous:  they  are  usually 
fbund  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,  and 
may  in  the  middle  of  the  day  be  observed 
Hying  vrith  great  rapiditr  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  insects.  These  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiftil  creatures  were  once,  and  fior  a  consi- 
derable time,  inhabitants  of  the  water:  in 
that  state,  as  lame,  they  are  six-fboted  and 
ver^  active.  The  lAbeUula  varitt,  or  great 
variegated  libellula,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance towards  the  decline  of  summer,  is 
an  insect  of  singular  beauty.  The  female 
drops  her  eggs  in  the  water,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  specific  gravi^  fidl  to  the 
bottom;  after  a  certain  period  they  are 
hatched  into  larvK.  In  the  larva  and  pupa 
state  they  remain  fbll  two  vears,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  sue  they  prepare 
for  their  ultimate  change,  and  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a 
sudden  effort,  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
libellula  emerges.  This  process  is  alwavs 
performed  in  a  morning  and  during  a  bright 
sun  shine.  In  this  and  the  other  species  of 
the  libellula  tribe,  the  structure  of^  the  eye 
is  desenringof  notice.  According  to  Lewen- 


hoek  there  are  more  than  13,000  lenses  in 
each  eye  of  this  animal. 

LIB^EBAL  ARTS,  such  as  depend  more 
on  the  exertion  of  the  mind  than  on  man- 
ual labour,  and  regard  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  amusement,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsistence. 

LI'BER,  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
plant,  or  third  integvunent,  which  is  mem- 
nranaceous,  juicy,  and  flexible.  From  this 
is  gradually  formed  the  wood. 

LIBERTU8,  in  Soman  antiquity,  a  per- 
son who  flrom  being  a  slave  had  obtained 
his  freedom.  The  liberti  were  such  as  had 
been  actually  made  free  themselves;  the 
Ubertini  were  the  children  of  such  persons. 

LIB'EETT,  in  i;enerri.  denotes  a  sUte  of 
fireedom,  as  distin^shed  fW>m  slavery. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  is  the  power  of  liviiw 
aa  a  man  pleases,  or  without  oeing  oontroT 
led  by  another:  in  a  legal  sense,  liberty 
signBifles  some  privilege  that  is  held  by 
charter  or  prescription.  Liberty  is  of  vb- 
rious  kinds :— 1.  Natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
ftom  positive  laws  and  the  institntions  of 
social  life.  S.  Civil  liberty  is  the  security 
from  the  arbitrary  vrill  of  others,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  Uvrs.  i.  Political  hhertj  i» 
dvil  liberty  in  a  more  extensive  sense :  it 
properly  designates  the  fi«edom  of  a  nation 
or  state  horn  all  mqust  abridgment  of  its 
rights  and  independence  by  another  nation. 
4.  Relifiiout  liberty,  or  Ii6er<y  qf  cotucienec, 
is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and  enjoying 
opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  being 
aUowed  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ae> 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  nnCst- 

tered  by  external  control. Liberty  ttf  tk$ 

pr*»9,  the  firee  power  of  publishing  what 
one  pleases;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment fbr  publishing  what  is  mischievous  to 
the  pidihc  morals,  or  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals. That  this  glorious  privilwe  should 
be  BO  monstrously  abused  aa  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, every  right-minded  indiridual  in  the 
country  must  seriously  deplore.  How  true, 
alas !  is  the  trite  remark,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  presau  though  intended  as  a  boon  to 
society,  often  becomes  a  curse !—— The  ciy 
^  Ubertw  (blue,  vrith  a  white  border)  is 
used  in  England  as  a  symbol  of  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear ; 
though  she  has  more  commonly  the  tndent 
of  Neptune.  In  France,  a  red  eap  was  the 
badge  of  the  Jacobin  club. 

LrBBwi,  in  astronomy,  the  BaUutet,  the 
sixth  ngn  of  the  lodiae ;  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  enters  it,  the  days  and  nighta 

are  eoual. Libra,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a 

pound  weight;  also  a  coin,  equal  in  valtte 
to  twenty  denarlL 

LI'BIIART,  a  word  used  either  to  denote 
a  collection  of  books,  or  the  apartment  or 
edifice  for  holding  them.  The  first  public  li- 
brarv  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account 
in  history,  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Hip- 
parchua,  626  B.C.  The  second  of  any  note 
was  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  284,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Roman  army  47  b.c,  400,000  valuable  booka 
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being  destroyed  in  that  conflagration.  A 
second  libraiy,  formed  from  the  remains  of 
the  first  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  suc- 
cessors, and  reputed  to  have  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  a.d.  643.  How  many  treasures  of 
ancient  lore  were  thus  irremediably  lost, 
must  ever  remain  unknown ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable,  when  we  consider  the  labour 
of  transcribing,  that  a  very  trifling  portion 
of  the  literature  of  different  ages  has  been 


ries  in  Europe,  at  present  existing,  are 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts as  follows :— The  Royal  Library, 
Paiu,  834,000  vols,  and  80,000  MSS.  The 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  430,000  vols,  and 
90.000  MSS.  The  Royal  Central.  Munich, 
800/)00  vols,  and  34,000  MSS.  The  Vatican, 
Rome,  100,000  vols,  and  40.000  MSS.  Uni- 
versity, GOttingen,  800,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  British  Museum,  490,000  vols,  and 
83,000  MSS.  Vienna.  463,000  vols,  and 
16,000  MSS.  St.  Petersburg,  606,000  vols, 
and  21 ,000  MSS.  Naples,  800,000  vols,  and 
6,000  MSS.  Dresden,  300,000  vols,  and 
«,700  MSS.  Copenhi^en,  557,000  vols,  and 
30,000  MSS.  Berlin,  460,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  The  foregoing  being  given  in  round 
numbers,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively correct ;  but  it  serves  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  col- 
lections as  well  as  their  relative  magnitudes. 

LIBBATION,  in  astronomy,  an  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  moon's  motion,  whereby 
she  seems  to  librate  about  her  axis,  some- 
times from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  now 
and  then  from  the  west  to  thto  east ;  so  that 
the  parts  in  the  western  limb  or  margin  of 
the  moon  sometimes  recede  from  the  centre 
of  the  disk,  and  sometimes  move  towards  it, 
hj  which  means  they  become  alternately 
visible  and  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  taxth.—'Libration  qf  tht  earth,  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the 
earth's  axis,  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  round 
the  sun.-^— LtAratton,  in  mechanics,  a  term 
signifying  a  ba)anc^  but  more  particularly 
the  oscillating  movement  of  a  pendulum. 

LI'CENSE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a  person  to  do  some  lawful  act.  A  license 
u  a  personal  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  transferred  to  another.  If  the  person 
licensed  abuse  the  power  given  him,  ne  be- 
comes a  trespasser.  A  license  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written ;  when  written,  the  paper 
containing  the  authority  is  called  a  lieeiue. 

LICENTIATE,  in  Uw,  one  who  has  frill 
license  to  practise  any  art  or  faculty;  gene- 
rally, a  physician  who  has  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, granted  by  the  college  of  physicians. 

LICH'EN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
erjfptoffamia  class  of  plants,  in  the  order 
aifiHi  which  have  the  most  perfect  fructi- 
flcation  of  all  the  mosses  i  the  flowers  are 


monopetalous,  standing  on  a  pedicle,  and 
dirided  into  segments  at  the  limb,  some- 
what like  stars,  buttons,  mushrooms,  Ac. 
In  this  frimily  of  planta  there  are  about 
1300  known  species;  and  they  are  common 
cvoy  where,  adhering  to  rocks,  the  trunks 


of  trees,  and  barren  soiL  Thejr  are  gene- 
rally perennial,  and  grow  by  receiving  mois- 
ture through  all  iMtrts  of  their  surface. 
Among  them  is  the  Lichen  leelandicut,  a 

Jlant  whose  medicinal  properties  have  been 
ighly  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  consumptive 
disorders.  It  is  extremely  mucilaeinous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  as- 
tringent. Dr.  Crichton  observes,  that 
during  seven  months'  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  effSects,  and  that,  though  cures  were 
sometimes  effected,  it  by  no  means  anwered 
the  high  expectations  he  had  formed  of  it. 
That  It  strengthens  the  digestive  powers, 
and  proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction :  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milk<  of  this  a  tea-cup  frill  is  di- 
rected to  be  dnnk  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

LICHENOCRAPHT,  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the  lichens. 

LICTORS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  oflScers 
or  beadles  who  carried  the  fasces  before  the 
chief  magistrates  whenever  they  appeared 
in  public  It  was  also  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  be  the  public  executioners  in  beheading, 
scourging,  &c.  A  dictator  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors ;  a  consul  by  twelve ;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  six ;  a  praetor,  six ;  and 
each  vestal  virarin  had  one. 

LIEGE,  in  law,  a  term  used  either  as 
Uege  lord,  signifying  one  that  acknowledges 
no  superior,  or  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee ;  or 
aa  Uege  man,  he  who  owes  homage  and  al- 
legiance to  the  liege  lord.  By  the  term 
Uege  people  is  meant  the  subjects  of  a 
monarch,  because  they  owe  him  their  al- 
lenance. 

LIEN,  in  law,  the  right  which  one  'per- 
son, in  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
property  belonging  to  another,  when  placed 
in  his  possession,  until  some  demand,  which 
the  former  has,  is  satisfied.  Liens  are  of 
two  kinds ;  particular  liens,  that  is,  where 
the  person  in  possession  of  goods  may  de- 
tain them  until  a  claim  which  accrues  to 
him  from  those  identical  goods  is  satisfied ; 
and  general  liene,  that  is,  where  the  person 
in  possession  may  detain  the  g^oods,  not 
only  for  his  claim  accruing  fit>m  them,  but 
also  for  the  general  balance  of  his  account 
with  the  owners.  Some  liens  also  are  cre- 
ated by  express  agreement,  and  some  by 


usage. 
LlEI 


LlENTERT,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  diar- 
rhcea,  wherein  the  food  passes  immediately 
through  the  intestines  with  little  or  no 
alteration. 

LIEUTEN'ANT,  an  officer  who  supplies 
the  place,  and  discharges  the  office  of  a  supe- 
rior in  his  absence.  Of  these,  some  are  civil. 
as  the  lord-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  lord-lietitenants  of  counties;  and  others 
are  mihtary.  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lien- 
tenant-general  of  the  artillery,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  lieutenants 
of  horse,  foot,  or  of  ships  of  war.— ^The 
Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  properly  a 
"  the  state  ana  grandeur 


viceroy,  and  has  a 
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of  a  king  of  England,  excq;>t  being  serred 
upon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing  certain  ofBces  under  the  govern- 


greatly  in  most  dtiea  of  Europe. 


ment,  of  creating  knights,  and  of  paraoning 
all  crimes  except  high  treason.  He  used 
also  to  call  and  prorogue  the  parliament. 


could  be  past 
royal  assent.——  Lord-lieutenantt  of  coun- 
tie*,  are  officers  who,  upon  any  invasion  or 
rebellion,  have  power  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  to  nve  commissions  to  colonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into 
regiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Under 
the  lord -lieutenants  are  if  <:pM<ir-2teitfeNaiit«, 
who  have  similar  power;  these  are  chosen 
by  the  lord-lieutenants,  out  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  presented  to 

the  king  for  his  approbation. Lieutenant- 

general  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  ge- 

neral. JAeutenant-eolonel  is  the  officer 

between  the  colonel  and  mi^or. A.  lien- 

tenant,  simply,  is  the  officer  next  below  a 
captain.  In  the  navy,  there  are  first  and 
teeond  lieutenants,  with  different  pay. 

LIFE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that  state  of 
animals  and  plants,  or  of  any  organized 
beings,  in  which  their  natural  functions  and 
motions  are  performed,  or  in  which  the  or- 
(fans  are  capable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions. The  life  of  an  animal  body  may  also 
be  spoken  of  in  a  chemical  and  a  physiolo- 
gical sense.  1.  Itn  chemical  life,  which  con- 
sists in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  bv 
which  the  vital  principle,  difiCused  througn 
the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  firom  i^utrefaction.  3.  Itepkf- 
rioloffieal  l\fe  consists  in  the  action  of  inor- 
ganic parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that,  these  actions 
ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  physiologi- 
cally dead.  In  the  "  Medico-Chirurgicial 
Review"  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Caspar,  of 
Berlin,  a/lcr  having  examined  the  cur- 
rent opinions  on  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  ascertaining  such  a  result,  con- 
cludes by  embodying  the  general  prindU 
pies  of  his  researches  as  follows:— 1.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  actual  stationary 
population  of  any  place,  expresses,  or  is  re> 
lative  to,  the  medium  duration  of  life  in  that 
population.  ( For  example,  suppose  this  pro- 
portion to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
eii^t,  and  the  average  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  will  be  found  to  be 
twenty-eight  years.)  2.  The  female  sex 
eigoys  at  every  period  of  life,  except  at  pu- 
berty (at  whicb  epoch  the  mortality  is 
rather  greater  among  young  females),  a 
mater  longevity  than  the  male  sex.  3. 
Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a 
considerable  loss  of  life;  but  this  loss  dis- 
appears, or  is  lost,  in  the  general  mass. 
4.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods  of  litie 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
longevity  of  either  sex.  6.  The  medium 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Russia  about  twenty-one  years ;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  in  Switserland,  thirty-four; 
in  France,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
tbirtv-eight  years.  6.  The  medium  duration 
of  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased  very 


ference  to  the  influence  of  i^^iesaioDs  oroe- 
cnpations  in  life,  it  seems  that  ecclesiasties 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest;  and  medical 
men  the  shortest  livers ;  military  men  are 
■early  between  the  two  extremes;  but  yet 
proportiimally,  they,  more  firequently  tbui 
others,  reach  very  advanced  years.  8.  The 
mortality  is  generally  greater  in  mannfiM> 
tuiing  than  in  agricultural  districts.  9.Mw- 
riage  is  decidedly  fkvonrable  to  longevity. 

10.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  uwaya 
greater  than  among  t£s  wealUner  classes. 

11.  The  mortality  in  a  population  appears 
to  be  always  proportionate  to  its  fecundity: 
as  the  number  oi  births  increases,  so  does 
the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  time. 

LI'FE-BOAT,  a  vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  withstand  the  fhry  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  whereby  many  lives  are  an- 
nually saved  from  wrecks  and  vessels  in 

distress. By  an  article  in  the  "  Railway 

Magazine,"  we  are  informed  that  a  new 
safety  boat  has  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Francis* 
of  New  York.  It  is  described  as  being  88 
feet  long  and  5*4  wide,  the  planks  ovwlap- 
ping,  and  fastened  with  copper  nuls.  The 
side  planking  is  double,  within  which  are 
fourteen  tubes  13  feet  long,  ext^iding  from 
the  keel  to  the  deck,  and  holding  fifty-two 
feet  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  buov  np 
about  4000  pounds  wdght,  when  the  Doat 
is  filled  with  water.    To  the  sides  of  the 


boat  are  attached  twenty  life-ropes,  which 
could  sustain  100  persons  if  necessary.— 
lAfe-Shipt.  It  m)pear8  that  Mr.  Williami, 
of  the  Dublin  meam-boat  Company,  has 
improved  upon  the  Chinese  plan  of  dividing 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  into  sections,  each  of 
which  should  be  completely  water-tight. 
He  divides  the  vessd  into  five  compart- 
ments by  means  of  four  bulk-heads  of  iron. 
The  central  section  of  this  division  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine  boiler  and  coal  bank- 
ers, thus  detaching  them  entirely  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  vessd ;  while  the  othen 
are  so  arranged,  that  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that,  unless  the  water  break  into  the  vessel 
in  all  its  sections  at  the  same  time  (whidi 
may  be  considered  impossible),  tha«  can 
be  no  danger  of  submersion ;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  a  small  addition  of  buoy- 
ancy would  prevent  a  vessel  from  sinking; 
after  it  had  been  so  immersed  that  the  deck 
was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Not 
is  the  protection  which  these  iron  bulk- 
heads afford  against  fire  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. The  circumstance  of  any  part  of 
a  vessel  taking  fire  is  followed  by  the  same 
evil  as  that  of  the  irruption  of  water  or  col- 
lision ;  namely,  its  irresistible  transmission, 
at  once,  throiuch  all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  but 
these  iron  bulx-heaas,  being  air-tight,  must 
stop  the  spread  of  flame  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  <»  air, 
so  much  to  be  dr^ed  in  cases  where  the 
materials  are  oombiutible. 

LIFE-ESTATES,  in  law,  freeehdd  estate* 
not  of  inheritance. 

LIFE-GUARDS,  in  military  aflUr*,  the 
body-guard  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
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LIG'AMENTS,  in  anatomv,  elastic  sub- 
stances in  an  animal  body,  soiter  than  car- 
tilages and  harder  than  membranes,  whieh 
serve  to  strengthen  the  juncture,  particu- 
larly of  the  bones.  They  are  divided  gene- 
rally into  cofitular  ligaments,  which  sur- 
round the  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting 
ligaments. 

LIO'ATURE,  in  surgery,  a  chord,  band, 
or  string,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 
white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries, 

veins  or  other  parts. In  music,  a  band 

or  line  connecting  notes.— —Lt^afMret,  in 
mathematics,  compendious  notes,  or  cha- 
racters by  which  are  represented  the  suras, 
differences,  or  rectangles  of  different  quan- 
tities. 

LIGHT,  in  physics,  that  ethereal  agent 
or  matter,  of  tne  presence  of  which  we  are 
informed  by  the  sensibility  of  the  visual 
organs.  Bv  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  tne  retina  of  the  eve,  it  announces 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which 
surround  them,  and  enables  them  to  dis- 
tinguish these  bodies  into  transparent, 
opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the 
dark,  and  become  undistingnishable.  Light 
is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It 
exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties 
of  matter.  It  is  consequently  an  object  of 
research,  both  in  optics  and  in  chemistry ; 
the  first  inquires  into  its  form  and  laws ; 
the  second^  its  essence.  Lig^t,  acctn^ng 
to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  sub- 
sequent discovery  or  theory  seems  to  have 
discredited,  is  composed  of  inconceivably 
small  particles  of  matter,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes; which  are  emitted  or  reflected 
from  every  point  in  the  surface  of  a  lumi- 
noua  body,  in  right  lines,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  unparalleled  velocity;  and 
whose  power  or  intensity  decreases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase.  That 
light  is  a  material  substance,  appears  from 
its  being  propagated  in  time,  and  from  its 
acting  upon  and  producing ^rieat alterations 
in  other  bodies ;  but  that  its  particles  are 
inconceivably  small  appears  from  this,  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flame  is  found  to 
have  scarce  any  sensible  ^vity  or  weight : 
also,  because  these  particles  pervade  the 
pores  of  all  transparent  bodies,  however 
nard  or  heavy :  yet,  small  as  they  are,  the 
rays  of  li^ht  consist  of  different  sorts  of 
these  parucles.  That  the  particles  of  light 
have  not  only  magnitude,  but  also  in  diffe- 
rent de^es,  is  one  great  discovery  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  This  is  absolutely 
proved  by  the  different  refrang^bility  they 
are  found  to  display  in  passing  through  a 
prismatic  figure  of  glass  or  water ;  for  the 
power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issuing  par- 
ticle, and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  sur- 
face; and,  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  par- 
ticles of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  because  they  have  all  an  equal 
velocity.  But  since  this  effect  is  different 
among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 


and  drawn  aside  to  a  greater  distance  than 
others,  it  follows,  they  must  be  less  in 
magnitude,  to  become  more  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  attracting  surface ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  electric  effluvia  will  act 
upon  and  agitate  very  small  and  light 
bodies  much  sooner,  and  more  easily,  than 
they  can  move  those  which  are  larger. 
The  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  a 
cannon-bdl  by  one  million  five  hundred 
and  fiftv  thousand  times.  It  is  calculated 
to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight 

minutes  and  thirteen  seconds. Light,  in 

ekemiatry.  Light  is  considered  by  modem 
chemists,  as  a  simple  elementary  body; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a 
theory  on  this  subject,  in  which  consider- 
able  difficulties  are  not  involved.  Light 
manifests  itself  to  the  mind  through  the 
mediums  of  two  senses.  To  the  organs  of 
vision  it  presents  forms  and  colours ;  and  to 
those  of  touch,  the  phenomenon  of  heat. 
It  is  observable,  that  experience  so  uni- 
formly teaches  us  to  unite  the  ideas  of  light 
and  heat,  that  none  but  the  philosopher, 
and  he  scarcely  with  intelli^bility,  would 
talk  oi  fire  that  is  not  {MmiiiotM,  or  light 
that  is  not  warm;  the  first  step,  therefore, 
towards  an  analytical  examination  of  this 
matter,  is  to  separate  in  our  minds,  the 
voarmtk  and  the  l^fkt  of  our  hearths.  To 
assist  this  attempt,  we  must  remember  that 
fire  certainly  can  exist,  without  the  com- 
pany of  light,  unceboth  coals  and  iron  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  perfect 

blackness,  combined  with  violent  heat. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar  lip^ht 
is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical 
changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 
white  chloride  of  silver,  an  effect  which 
takes  place  slowly  in  the  diffused  %ht  of 
day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam. In 

order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  an 
explanation  of  the  following  terms  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  are  given : — A  ray  of 
light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  light 
as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body.  A  m«- 
dinm  is  a  bodv  which  affords  a  passage  for 
the  rays  of  light.  A  beam  cf  light  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  A  pencil  qf  ray$  is  a  body 
of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converging 
rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common  point. 
Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  i>oint,  and  continually  separate  as  thev 
proceed.  The  rays  of  light  are  parallel, 
where  the  lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 
The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed.  The  foeua  is  the 
point  to  which  the  converging  rays  are  di- 
rected.  Eif^eett  of  light   on  vegetablea. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  most  of 
the  discous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his 
course ;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  even- 
ing retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 
the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law. 
It  is  also  well-known  that  the  change  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
agency  of  light,  and  that  plants  which  grow 
in  windows  in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as 
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it  were,  Bolicitoni  to  torn  their  leases  to- 
wards the  light.  The  term  etiolati0n  ham 
been  given  to  thia  phenomenon,  and  the 

tlants,  in  which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to 
e  etiolated  or  blanched.  In  ahort,  the  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  mereeo' 
bmr  they  acquire.  Sir  Hampory  Davy  found, 
by  experiment,  that  red  rose-trees  care- 
fully  excluded  from  the  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that 
this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  light  entering 
into  its  composition :  that  pink,  orange,  and 
yellow  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of 
light  than  red  ones :  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not 
only  indebted  to  the  light  ror  their  colour : 
taste  and  odour  are  lilewise  derived  firom 
the  same  source.  It  moreover  contributes 
greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  cause  why  in  tropical  climates, 
fruits  and  vM^tables  are  in  general  more 
o^kwiferous,  of  a  stronger  flavour,  and  abound 
more  with  aromatic  resins.  The  same  kind 
of  influence  extends  to  the  aniwutl  creation. 
Mankind,  birds,  beasts,  flshcs,  and  insects, 
all  are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  light  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  tower  or  lofty  buUd- 
ing  on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  sea- 
men in  navigating  ships  at  night,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  intense  body  of  light,  radiated 
by  concave  reflectors  and  convex  lenses, 
sometimes  coloured  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  made  to  change  and  revolve  as  a  frir- 
ther  means  of  distinction.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  shipwrecked  annually  is  about  660, 
or  one  and  a  hamper  dajf.  The  average  bur- 
den per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is  about 
110  tons :  and,  if  we  value  old  and  new  to- 
gether at  half  the  price  of  building,  or  61. 10s. 
per  ton,  we  have  600L  for  the  value  of  each, 
and  330,0001.  for  that  of  the  whole ;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  800,000L  by  deducting 
the  value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  mate- 
rials, saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  the  whole  loss  from  shipwrecks 
vrilT  be  600,0001.  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment proceeds  on  an  old  estimate  from 
1793  to  1829 :  but  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the 
number  of  slups  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in 
1833,  was  no  less  than  800.  It  is  probable, 
''then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  shipwreck  is 
not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling.  If 
one-fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  aaditional  lighthouses,  the  saving 
in  money  would  amount  to  a  million  in 
five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 

important  saving  in   human  life. ^The 

following  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  Metallic  Ligktkeusee,  as  pro- 
posed by  Capt.  S.  Brown,  may  be  deemed, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  both  important 
and  interesting : — "  It  hais  been  proposed 
to  place  a  Ugnthonse  on  the  Wolf  Rock, 
near  Land's  End,  a  position  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  holds 


a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing ;  which  plan,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  would 
require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and 
cost  150,000^  Mr.  Brown  undertakes  to 
erect  one  of  bronxe,  90  feet  high,  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
stone  one  of  134  feet,  for  16,0002,  and  to 
complete  it  in  four  months.  Mr.  Brown's 
proposed  metallic  lighthouse  is  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  at  the 
thinnest  part.  The  lower  haif,  called  the 
base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cone  or  parabaloi^ 
wider  below  than  above,  and  about  10  feet 
high ;  the  lower  piece  is  sunk  3  feet  into 
the  rock,  and  is  14  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
under  margin;  the  fourth  piece  is  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  These  four  pieces  fit  into 
each  other,  the  neck  of  the  lower  passing 
into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  botn  being 
secured  by  flanges;  so  that  the  joints  are, 
in  some  degree,  stronger  than  the  entire 
part  of  the  shaft.  Above  these  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  three  pieces  of 
neariy  the  same  lengthy  and  fitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft  widens 
oat  into  an  inverted  cone,  whidi  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important 
parts.  These  are,  first,  the  keeper's  houses 
which  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  high, 
with  a  gallery  round  it, '  for  look-out  and 
walking  exercise.'  Next,  the  lantern,  9  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high  to  the  cupola  for  con- 
taininfj^  the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting- 
room,  IS  made  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
of  sheet  copper,  9  inches  asunder,  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  rivets :  it  is  formed  into  compart- 
ments for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  lockers, 
with  a  recess  for  the  back  of  the  stove.  Im- 
mediately below  the  house,  in  the  swell  of 
the  shaft,  are  the  sleeping-berths.  To  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  column,  we  shall 
add,  that  the  upper  section  of  the  base 
contains  two  tanVs,  one  for  oil,  and  one 
for  fresh  water;  the  next  section,  above,  is 
for  coals  and  provisions :  and  the  one  above 
that,  a  general  store.  Access  is  obtained 
from  below  by  the  chain  ladder  reaching 
down  to  the  sea ;  and  by  ladders  in  the  in- 
side, by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  their 
aerial  abode.  The  whole  work,  90  feet  high, 
would  cost  16.0001.  or  17.000L,  if  entirely  of 
bronze;  11,300^,  if  the  base  were  bronze 
and  the  upper  part  cast  iron ;  or  9,0001. 
if  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  and  it  would  be 
erected  in  four  raotiths." 

LI'GHTNINO,  in  meteorology,  a  flash 
of  light  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  commonly  dis^pearing  in  the 
same  instant ;  sometimes  attended  vrith 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not. 
Lightning  is  proved,  by  the  experiments  of 
Franklin,  to  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid.  Thunder  is  the  explosion  of  donda 
charged  with  that  fluid:  and  lij^tning  ia 
to  thunder,  what  the  Jlaek  is  to  the  report 
of  gunpowder.  A  very  remarkable  property 
of  lightning,  the  zigza|;  kind  especially, 
when  near,  is  its  seeming  omnipresence. 
I^  when  a  dap  of  thunder,  accompanied 
with  this  species  of  lightning,  occurs,  two 
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persons  are  looking  different  ways,  both 
will  perceive  the  flash ;  not  only  that  indis- 
tinct illnmination  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  occasioned  by  fire  of  any  kind,  but  the 
form  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  every  angle 
it  makes  in  its  course  will  be  as  distinctly 
seen  by  each,  as  if  they  had  looked  directly 
at  the  cloud  whence  i^proceeded:  and  if  a 
person  were  at  that  moment  looking  at  a 
book,  or  any  other  object,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  also  would  distinctly  see  the 
form  of  the  lightning  between  his  eyes  and 
the  objects.  This  property  seems  peculiar 
to  lightning.  The  different  forms  of  the 
flashes  of  hghtning  are  all  equally  found  in 
electric  sparks;  so  that  an  account  of  the 
origiQ  of  this  difference  of  form  may,  by 
anSogy,  be  drawn.  Where  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  small,  and,  conseauently,  in- 
capable of  striking  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  spark  appears  straight,  without 
any  curvature,  or  angular  appearance ;  but 
where  the  electricity  is  very  strong,  and,  of 
consequence,  capable  of  striking  an  object 
at  a  pretty  considerable  distance,  it  assumes 
a  crooked  or  zigzag  form. 

LIGNUM  Vrf ^,  or  GUAIACUM,  in 
botany,  a  large  tree,  rising  at  its  full  growth 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  measuring 
firam  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  pon- 
derous, very  resinous,  of  a  blackish  ydlow 
colour  and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  liffge  pieces  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  each,  and,  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for 
various  articles  of  turnery  ware,  tend  for 
trucks  of  ship's  blocks.  The  wood,  gum, 
bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers  possess 
certain  medicinal  virtues. 

LIO'NITE,  in  geology,  one  of  the  most 
recent  formations,^  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  From  the  lignite 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  umber  and  earth  qf  Co> 
logne  are  prepared. 

LIGU8TRUM,in  botany.  Privet,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  S  I>iandria,  order  1  Jmmo- 
opnitt.    The  species  are  shmbs. 

LIG'ULATE,  or  LIG'ULATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  compound 
flowers,  the  florets  of  which  have  their  co- 
rollets  flat,  spreading  out  towards  the  end, 
with  the  base  only  tubular.  ■ 

LIG17RITE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  ob- 
lique-rhombic prisms,  oi  an  apple-green  co- 
lour occasionaUy  speckled. 

LILA'CBOUS,  m  botany  an  einthet  for 
plants  that  belong  to  the  my  tribe,  mr  bear 
a  resemblance  to  them. 

LI'LAC,  a  beautiful  plant  or  shrub,  of  tl^ 

El  Syringa,  bearing  flowers  disposed  in 
pyramidal  racemes,  and  of  a  bluish  at 
.     purple  colour.    The  corolla  is  funnd- 
ihaped,  and  divided  into  four  segments; 
and  the  flowers  have  an  apeeable  fragrance. 
LIL'ALITE,  a  species  of  argillaceous 
earth. 

LILT,  in  botany,  a  magnificent  genus  of 
plants,  with  a  bulbous  and  perennial  root, 
the  flower  of  which  is  six  petalled  and  cam- 


Knulated.  There  are  many  kinds,  of  great 
auty,  and  of  various  colours.  The  lily  is 
reckoned  by  Fliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  a  rose ;  and,  according  to  Dioscorides,  it 
was  a  royal  flower.    It  is  celebrated  by  the 

poets  for  its  short-lived  beauty. Lily  ^ 

the  valley,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Convallaria, 
with  a  monopetalous,  bell-shaped  corolla. 

LIMB,  in  anatomy,  a  jointed  or  articu- 
lated part  of  an  animal  body ;  as  the  arm  or 

leg. In  astronomv,  the  utmost  edge  or 

border  of  the  body  or  the  sun  or  moon. 

In  mathematics,  the  utmost  edge  or  border 

of  an  instrument. In  botany,  the  border 

or  upper  spreading  part  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

LIME,  fcaUeJ  in  mineralogy,  averyuseftil 
earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
though  never  in  an  uncombined  state.  It 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  add,  and 
exists  as  limestone,  and  in  marble  and  chalk, 
which,  when  burnt,  become  lime.  It  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  and  a  metallic  base  called 
calcium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells, 
and  other  hard  parts  of  animals.  It  fixes 
the  g^eous  constituents  of  water,  which  in 
losing  their  motion,  transfer  it  in  great  heat 
to  surrounding  bodies.  In  its  native  sute 
it  is  called  carbonate  qf  lime,  and  burnt  to 
disengage  the  carbonic  acid.  When  made 
into  a  paste  of  one  part  water  and  three  pwrts 
lime,  it  is  called  hydrate  of  lime,  and  being 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyde  of 
iron,  it  forms  plastic  cements  and  mortars. 
Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  by  the  name  of  gypeum,  or  mlphate 
qfltme:  combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  con- 
stitutes fluate  of  lime,  or  Derbyehire  apar. 
Lime  is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
&c,  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather ;  by 
soap-boilers,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  faci- 
litating its  union  with  Vne  alkaline  salt; 
and  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 
Lime  water  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses; being  given  internally  in  spasms, 
diarrhoea,  convulsions  of  children,  &c.,  and 
externally  applied  to  bums  and  ulcers. 

LIME,  a  nruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch. 

LIM'IT,  in  mathematics,  a  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION,  in  law,  a  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought. 

LIMTET,  the  Patella  of  Linnaeus,  a  tea- 
taceous  animal,  commonly  found  adhering 
to  oysters.  The  shell  is  sub-conic,  and  its 
inhabitant  a  kind  of  slug. 

LIN'OEN  TREE,  in  botany,  the  Lime- 
tree,  of  the  genus  Tilia;  distin^pxished  for 
bearing  sweet  flowers  and  an  aoid  fruit. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  a  auantity  extended 
in  length,  without  breadth  or  thickness. 
Lines  are  either  curves  or  right  lines.— ^ 
In  fortification,  whatever  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  of  the  field,  as  a  trench,  or  a  row  of 
gabions,  &c.^—  Linee  are  most  commonly 
made  to  shut  up  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
to  some  place,  and  are  distinguished  into 
line*  0/  approach,  of  dtfenee,  of  com* 
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tioH,  ftc^— LtM,  in  genealogy,  a  series  or 
sncceaaion  of  relations,  from  a  coamon  pro- 
senitor.  JHreet  hae,  is  that  which  poes 
from  fother  to  son;  being  the  order  of  as- 
cendants and  descendants.  The  Collateral 
line,  is  the  order  of  those  who  descend  from 
a  common  father  related  to  the  former,  but 
oat  of  the  line  of  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants:  in  this   are  placed   ancles,  annts, 

consins,  nephews,  Ac J  $kip  (^ftlu  line, 

in  naval  alKsirs,  any  vessel  of  war  large 
enough  to  be  drawn  np  in  the  line  of  battle. 

In  military  affairs,  regular  troops,  in 

distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c., 
are  called  troops  of  the  line.-'-^Meridian 
line,\n  ge<^nraphy,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  two  poles  of  tne  earth  and  any 
part  of  its  sar£sce« 

LIN'EAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
like  a  line,  or  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, except  at  the  extremities.-— -Xtiiear 
atun^ert,  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  re- 
lation to  length  only;  such  is  a  number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  figure. 
If  the  plane  figure  be  a  square,  the  Imear 
number  is  called  a  root. 

LIN'EATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed 
parallel  lines. 

LIN'EN,  cloth  made  of  flax,  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  made  of  hemp.  In 
common  linen  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each 
other  at  richt  angles }  if  figures  are  woven  in, 
it  is  railed  dawuuk.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  lin- 
en, are  table-cloths,  sheeting,  cambric,  lawn, 
shirting,  towels,  fte.  The  chief  countries 
in  whien  linens  are  manu&ctnred  are  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Switserland,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Irdand.  In  several  paru  of  Ger- 
many, Switaeriand,  Flandors,  and  France^ 
linens  are  frequently  embellished  with  paint- 
ing: and  in  England  the  produce  of  the 
Insh  linen  manufacture  is  beautifully  print- 
ed  in  the  manner  of  calicoes^— ^In  the 
middle  ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed 
the  only  materials  for  dress ;  and  fine  linen 
was  held  in  veij  high  estimation.  In  more 
ancient  times  linen  formed  the  dress  of  the 
Etnrptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 
religions  ceremonies. 

LINO,  in  ichthyology,  the  Gadue  tnolva 
of  LinuKus,  a  sort  of  cod-fish  which  inhabits 
the  northern  seas.  The  ling  deposits  its 
nawn  in  June,  and  is  in  pmeetion  flrom 
February  to  Mi^.  It  is  salted  in  mat 
quantities,  both  for  exportation  and  htaie 
consumption. 

LINGUA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  muscle  which  is  said  to  pass  from  the  root 
of  the  0$  kfoidee,  to  the  top  of  the  tongue. 

LINIMENT,  in  mediane,  an  mly  sub- 
stance, of  a  middle  Consistence,  between  an 
ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

LINN^AN  SYSTEM,  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement  of  all  natural  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  kingdoms, 
subdivided  into  classes*  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  from  Charies  Linn< 
(latinized  Linncus),  the  celebrated  Swedish 


naturalist.    [See  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
LiMMiBDs,  in  the  "  Biograpkkal  Trea*ufy.**'\ 

LIN'NET,  in  ornithology,  the  FringiUa 
Unota,  a  small  singing  bird  of  the  finch 
kind,  of  a  brown  colour. 

LIN'SEED,  the  seed  of  the  flax-plant, 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and 
when  purified  form«iexceIlent  lamp-oil,  and 
abundance  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  fbr 
gas  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, its  qualities  being  mucilaginous,  lu- 
bricating, and  em<dlient. 

LIN'SET  WOOL'SET,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  tt^ther. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft,  woolly  substance,  fit  for  applying  to 
wounds,  either  simply,  or  covered  with  one- 
tuous  substances. 

LINTEL,  in  architeetare,  a  ^eee  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horiiontally  over  door-posts 
and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM,  or  FLAX,  in  botonv,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pm^otufrto,  order  6  Penta- 
fffnia.—^The  Unum  ueitatieeimum,  or  com- 
mon flax,  is  the  species  of  linMM  cultivated 
tat  manufactures  and  medicine.  Its  stems 
are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  hixh,  gar- 
nished wiA  narrow  spear-shaped,  alternate 
grey-coloured  leaves,  and  divided  at  their  top 
into  peduncles,  or  fbot-stalks,  Jterminated 
by  small,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  u>pear- 
ing  in  June  and  July,  and  succeeded  by 
large  round  capsules,  each  containing  one 
seed.    [See  Flax.] 

LI'ON  fleo),  in  soology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  FeUe,  stronr,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious :  sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasu 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
majesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  measure  about  eight  feet 
flrom  the  nose  to  the  rump,  with  a  tail 
about  four  feet;  the  colour  being  a  pale 
brown,  or  tawny  yellow,  and  the  male  hav- 
ing a  bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  ia 
without.  Their  muscular  strength  is  pro- 
digious, and  their  roarand  assault  terrible ; 
but,  when  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keep- 
ers to  play  with  them,  and  are  often  kind 
to  small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.  From 
time  immemorial,  praises  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  animal  forgratefhl  affection, 
dauntless  courage  and  merciful  forbear- 
ance, but  modem  naturalists  have  not 
scrupled  to  deny  him  all  these  excellent 
quahties.  Mr.  Bnrchell,  the  African  tra- 
veller, says,  "  when  men  first  adopted  the 
lion  as  an  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem 
that  they  regarded  great  sue  and  strength 
aa  indicating  it ;  but  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken  in  the  character  thej  have  given  to 
this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and  have 
overlooked  a  mudi  better  example  of  tme 

courage,  and  < 

and  futhfrtl  d( 


irage,  and  other  virtues  also,  in  the  Ixdd 
I  faithfrtl  dog."  The  lioness  brings  forth 
fhim  three  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth,  which 


she  suckles  for  a  year,  at  which  time  their 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  grar, 
with  a  number  of  brown  bands.  The  male 
attains  maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female 
The  8(  ■      -   •     " 


in  six  years. 


strength  of  the  lion  is 
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such,  that  a  single  stroke  with  his  paw  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  most  animals.  He 
generally  lurks  near  a  spring,  or  by  the  side 
nf  a  river,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  such  animals  as  resort  to  the 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here  he  lies  in 
wait,  crouched  in  some  thicket,  till  his  prey 
approaches,  and  then,  with  a  prodigious 
leap,  seises  it  at  the  first  bound.  At  night 
he  generally  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  nis 
prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes  being, 
like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well  fitted  for 
seeing  in  a  dim  light.  His  roar  is  loud  and 
terrim^  espedally  when  heard  in  the  soli- 
tary wUds  he  inhabits;  and  when  enraged, 
his  cry  is  still  more  appalling  than  his  roar. 
When  irritated,  he  lashes  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  in  order  to  ezdte  himself  by  a  prickle 
or  spur  which  is  concealed  in  the  tuft  of 
long  black  hairs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  Blu- 
menbach  some  years  since  verified  the  ex- 
istence of  the  prickle ;  but  the  fact  was 
unnoticed  by  naturalists,  till  very  recently, 
when  it  was  Airther  corroborated  on  the 
death  of  two  lions  in  the  Menagerie  Boyal 
at  Paris. 

LI'ONCEL,  in  heraldry,  a  small  lion,  the 
name  by  which  lions  are  said  to  be  blasoned 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 

LIFOOBAM,  a  writing  in  which  a  single 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIQUEFACTION,  in  chemistrr,  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  oy  the 
sole  agency  of  heat  or  calorie. 

LIQUEUR'  (French),  a  name  fbr  tanous 
pidstable  spirituous  drinks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  inihsion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a  name.  Some  are  simple 
Uqueur$,  as  noyau,  anise-water,  fte.  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter, 
as  the  aniaette,  eurafoa,  &c  And  a  third 
kind  are  the  creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  roaoglio,  wutrasekino,  ftc. 

LIQUID.  Fluids  have  been  divided  uito 
two  dasses,  vis.  those  which  are  elastic, 
and  the  non-elastic,  or  those  which  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  bulk  when  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  are  airs  or  gases : 
the  second  liquids :  hence  we  may  define  a 
liquid  to  be  a  fluid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the 
puru  of  which  yield  to  the  smallest  pressure, 

and  move  on  each  other. In  grammar,  a 

letter  which  has  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute ;  as  { and 
r,  in  62a,  bra.  M  and  n,  and  «,  are  also 
liquidt. 

LIST,  a  roll  or  catalogue,  as  the  monthly 

mrwtf  lUt,  the  naey  list,  ftc. Li$t$,  in 

archeology,  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knights  held  their  jousts  and  tournaments. 
Hence,  to  enter  the  liste  is  to  engage  in 
contest. 

LIT'ANT,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication 
to  God,  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
thinp  flt  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  m  their  intercession,  saving,  we  beeeeeh 
thee  to  hear  n»,  good  Lord,  ic.  Originally, 
the  litany  vras  a  distinct  service  by  itsefr, 
and  used  some  time  after  the  morning  praver 
was  over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to 


be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  intercessional  prayers  in  the 
daily  service. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 

learning. In  antiquity,  those  who  were 

branded  with  anv  letters  by  way  of  igno- 
miny, were  so  called. 

LITERATES,  in  ecclesiastical  affoirs,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
ordination  by  the  bishop  without  having 
taken  a  university  degree. 

LITERATURE,  in  a  general  sense,  com- 
prehends such  an  acquaintance  vrith  letters 
or  books  as  may  impart  to  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
Literature  and  literary  are 


short  applied  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  general 
reader,  rather  than  to  works  of  mere  eru- 


dition and  abstract  science.— —In  literary 
Atsfory  the  word  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing. Hence  the  phrase  "literature  of  the 
middle  ages"  means  the  aggregate  of  works 
written  during  the  middle  ages ;  "  medical 
literature,"  whatever  of  note  that  has  been 
written  on  medicine,  ftc.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  literary  history  treats  of  learned 
writings,  their  contents,  fate,  translations, 
ftc,  which  is  bibliography ;  and  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote,  fte.,  forming  a  main 
branch  of  universal  biography. 

LITH'AROE,  in  chemistiv,  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification. 

LITH'IA,  a  new  alkali,  found  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  metal 
called  Uthitm. 

LITHIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinarv  calculi,  by  di- 
gesting them  in  caustic  lixivium. 

LITH'OCALLA,  a  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

LITH'OCARP,  fruit  petrified;  fossQ 
ftmit. 

LITH'OCHROMICS,  the  art  or  process 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
impressions  on  canvass;  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  a  French  artist.  It  was  after- 
vrards  improved  upon  by  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography. 

LITHODEIirDRON,  a  name  for  coral, 
which  is  so  called  firom  its  resembling  a 
branch. 

LITHOGEN'ESY,  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the 

flobe,  and  of  the  causes  which  hcve  pro- 
uced  them.  

LITHOOLTPHTTB,  a  Ibssfl  that  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  being  engravea  or 
shaped  by  art. 

LITHOG'RAFHT,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  there- 
from on  paptt  b^  means  of  ink  and  a  rolling- 
press:  an  art  invented  by  Mr.  Senefelder, 
of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  now  broucht  to 
ffreat  perfection  in  France,  EnglancC  ftc. 
The  process  is  as  follows :— The  writing,  or 
design,  is  drawn  on  stone  with  a  greasy 
composition  formed  of  tallow,  beer-wax, 
shell-lac,  and  common  soap,  which  will  not 
unite  with,  or  be  affected  by  water:  pre- 
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▼ioQily  to  printing,  the  lorfiBce  of  the  stone 
is  wetted,  and  it  is  therefore  prevented 
hj  the  moisture  from  receiving  the  printing 
ink  when  applied,  except  on  those  places 
covered  with  the  greasy  composition.  A 
roller  charged  with  printing  ink  being 
passed  over  the  stone,  the  ink  readily  ad< 
heres  to  the  greasy  lines  of  the  drawing, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface  which  retain  the  water.  The 
print  is  obtained  by  pressure,  which  re- 
moves the  printing  ink  from  the  lines  of 
the  drawing;  and  between  each  impression 
the  operation  of  wetting  the  stone  with  a 
sponge,  and  applying  the  roller  charged  with 
prinung  ink,  is  repeated.  This  is  a  mere 
outline  of  the  operation ;  much  of  course 
depends  on  the  care  and  skill  of  those  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  ttonet  best  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  printing  are  of  a  calco-argillaceous 
nature,  and  are  procured  from  quarries 
situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
Bavaria.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and,  when 
weUed,  they  have  the  property  of  retaining 
the  water  for  a  considerable  tmie,on  which 
depends  their  great  use  in  lithog^hy. 

LITHONTRIPTICS.  mediones  which 
either  break  or  are  supposed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  urinary 

LITHOT'OMT,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  a  calculus  or  stone  from  the 


LITltlUS,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  ob- 
tained from  a  kind  of  lichen,  and  from  which 
is  formed  a  tincture  that  serves  as  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkalL  It  is 
employed  also  for  staining  marble,  and  by 
silk  dyers  for  giving  a  gloss  to  more  perma- 
nent colours. 

LITRE,  a  measure  of  capacity  in  the 

Sstem  of  French  measures,  containing  the 
irty-fifth  part  of  an  English  bushel. 

LIT'URGT,  a  name  given  to  those  set 
forms  of  pr»er  which  have  been  generally 
used  in  the  Christian  church.  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  was  composed 
in  the  year  1547.  since  which  time  it  has 
undergone  several  alterations,  the  last  of 
which  was  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

LIVER,  in  anatomy,  a  large  viscns,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  situated  under  the  dia- 
phragm, which  secretes  bile,  and  transmits 
It  to  the  duodenum  and  gall-bladder.  In 
the  human  body,  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is 
by  far  the  largest. 

LITERSTONB,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
or  species  of  earth  of  the  barytic  genus,  of 
a  gray  or  brown  colour,  which  when  red  hot 
emits  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur,  or  alka- 
line snlphuret. 

LIVERY,  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  trimmings,  by  which 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  their  ser- 
vants disting^ned. Livery  qf  $eUin,  in 

law,  signifies  delivering  the  possession  of 
lands,  &c.  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  them. 

LIVERYMAN,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  admitted  member  of  some  one  of 
the  city  companies,  by  which  he  eiyoys  cer- 


tain powers  and  privileges.  From  among 
their  number  are  elected  the  common  coun- 
cil, sheriff  and  other  superior  officers  of  4b« 
city. 

LIVERWORT  »  in  botany,  the  Bune  of 
several  species  of  plants,  among  which  ar« 
several  of  the  lichens ;  but  the  plant  of  this 
name  with  which  we  are  most  fismiliar  is 
the  hepotiea  trUobu,  bearing  a  pretty  flower 
early  in  spring.  It  onoe  had  a  temporary 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  eon- 
sumption. 

LIXIVIATION,  in  chemutry,  the  rnoeesa 
of  extracting  alkidine  salts  from  ashes  by 
pouring  water  on  them,  the  water  passing 
through  them  imbibing  the  salts. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  chrmUtry,  lyej  wster 
inqiregnated  with  alkaline  salts  imbibed 
from  wood  ashes. 

LIZ'ARD,  an  extensive  tribe  of  amphi- 
bious animals,  classed  by  Linmens  under 
the  genus  Laeerta,  comprehending  the  cro- 
codile, alligator,  basiUsic,  chameleon,  sala- 
mander, &c.  But  the  name  is  more  goat' 
rally  applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  this 
genus,  and  of  these  there  is  a  grnt  varie^. 
The  ItMttrd,  properlv  so  called,  is  a  littu 
*     *       een  colour. 


reptile  of  a  green  < 

a  tail,  and  is  frequently  to  be 


with  four  feet  and 

, to  be  met  with  in 

giurdens  or  under  dunghills,  Ac. 

LLA'MA,  in  loology,  an  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  the  Andes.  When 
domesticated,  they  are  used  in  that  country 
aa  beasts  of  burden,  chiefly  in  carrying  ore 
from  the  mines  of  Pern.  Their  height  is  from 
four  to  five  feet,  with  long  legs  and  long 
neck,  a  small  head  without  horns,  and  an 
expressive  gentle  countenance.  They  may 
be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
camel  and  the  sheep — their  wool  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  each  fleece  weighing  from 
five  to  six  pounds. 

LLOYD'S  LIST,  a  London  periodical 
publication,  in  which  the  shipping  news  re- 
ceived at  Lloyd's  coffiee-house  is  published. 
On  account  of  the  extensive  information 
which  it  contains,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  merchants.  lAoyd't  Ci^ffn-kou»t  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  eaii- 
nent  merchants,  under-writers,  merchants, 
insurance  brokers,  Ac.,  and  the  books  kept 
there  are  replete  with  valuable  maritime 
intelligence. 

LOADSTONE,  the  native  magne^  a  sort 
of  ore  dug  out  of  iron  mines,  on  which  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  touched, 
to  give  it  a  direction  north  or  south.  It  is 
a  peculiarly  rich  ore  of  iron,  found  in  large 
masses  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. 
It  is  of  a  deep  iron  grav,  and  when  fresh 
broken,  it  is  often  tinged  with  a  brownish 
or  reddish  colour.    TSm  Maob bt  ] 

LOAM,  a  Idnd  of  fat,  unctuous,  and  tena* 
dons  earth,  much  used  by  gardeners  in 
making  compost.   It  is  of  various  colours, 

Senerally  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  is  readily 
iflP^ble  in  wato*. 

LOAN,  a  sum  of  money  confided  to  ano- 
ther, generally  on  the  security  of  a  promis- 
sory note  or  bond,  the  guaractee  of  a  third 
party,  or  the  possession  or  assignment  of 
property.    Sometimes  it  is  effected  by  go- 
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▼einmeiiU  on  the  pled^  of  cerUdn  taxes  to 

Kj  the  interest.  This  is  called  a  public 
la.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money  to 
deAray  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  tune 
of  war,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  daring  several  of  our  late  wars,  has 
given  rise  to  the  national  debt.  Where 
there  is  a  well>founded  system  of  credit, 
statesmen  think  it  most  advantageous  to 
secnre  only  the  regolar  payment  of  the  sti> 
pulated  interest,  bat  to  leave  the  payment 
of  the  capital  at  the  pleasare  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  called  tht/undinff  tyHem. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  fleshy  protabe> 
rant  part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  loners,  lobes 
of  the  ears,  &c— — In  botany,  a  division  in 

seeds,  sach  as  beans,  peas,  ftc. Lobed, 

or  Lobate,  signifies  divided  to  the  middle 
into  paru  distant  from  each  other,  with 


tnvex  margms. 

LOBB'LIA,  in  botany,  a  genas  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  oider  1  Monogynia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  labiate  co- 
roUa,  and  by  having  the  five  stamens  united 
in  the  form  of  a  cvlinder,  as  in  the  eompo- 
tiUt.  They  are  all  herbaceous  or  frutes> 
cent,  having  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 

LOB'STEB,  in  ichthyology,  a  crusta- 
ceous  or  sfaeUy  fish  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
constituting  an  article  of  food.  They  have 
large  claws  and  fangs,  and  four  pair  of 
legs.  They  are  said  to  change  their  shell 
annually;  and,  like  all  other  crustaceous 
animab,  they  only  increase  in  sixe  whilst 
in  a  soft  state.  At  the  sound  of  thunder,  or 
the  firing  of  cannon,  it  is  asserted  that  tfae^ 
often  lose  their  claws;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  appears  to  be  well  authenticated: 
it  is  also  weU  known  that  in  their  combats 
with  each  other,  the  vanquished  party  ge- 
nerally leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  his  ad- 
versaiTB  Kn^P*  I^obsters  are  extremely 
prolific;  and  the  egn  are  deposited  by  the 
female  in  the  sand^  where  they  are  soon 
hatched. 

LCfCAL,  pertaining  to  a  fixed  or  limited 

portion  of  space. Local  eotourt,  in  paint- 

mg,  such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for 

each  object  in  a  picture. Local  medi- 

einc$,  those  destined  to  act  upon  particular 

parts. Local  aetiotu,   in  law,  such  as 

must  be  brought  in  a  particular  county, 

where  the  cause  arises Local  problem, 

in  mathematics,  that  which  admits  of  in- 
numerable solutions. Local   militiOt  a 

temporary  armed  force,  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
certain  limits. 

LOCATES,  in  medicine,  the  fourth  class 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  which  comi>rehends 
partial  morbid  affections,  and  includes 
eight  orders. 

LO'CHIA,  in  medicine,  evacuations 
which  follow  child-birth. 

LOCK,  in  mechanics,  a  piece  of  iron- 
woik,  requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in 
contriving  and  varying  the  springs,  bolts, 
and  different  parts  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Locks  are  of  various 
forms,  but  the  principle  on  which  they  all 
depend  is  the  application  of  a  lever  (the 


key)  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a 
communication  from  without ;  and  the  se- 
curity of  locks  depends  upon  the  impedi- 
ments (termed  ward*)  which  may  be  inter- 
posed betwixt  this  lever  and  the  bolt. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  construction 
of  Bramah's,  Taylor's,  Chubb's,  and  other 
patent  locks,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
security  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventors.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  can  be  made.  The 
person  locking  the  door  selects  and  places 
the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  particular 
word,  known  only  to  himself,  and  no  other 
person,  even  in  possession  of  the  key,  can 
open  the  door  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  word.  Locks  are  known  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  because  sculptures  of 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  m  Egypt, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  great  temple 
of  Kamac,  whence  Denon  infers  locks  were 
known  in  Egrpt  about  four  thousand  years 
since.  A  lock  resembling  the  Egyptian  is 
used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  has  been 
seen  in  the  Faro  Islands ;  to  both  which 
places  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians.——Xoei,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a 
canal,  which  confine  the  water,  where  the 
change  of  level  takes  place,  fornished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  which  separate  tbe 
hwher  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal. 
When  a  boat  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into 
the  lock,  after  which  the  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  tne  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  iu  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water-level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  iU  way.  The  reverse  of  this  pro- 
cess is  performed  when  the  boat  is  de- 
scending the  CMial. — The  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  nAde  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal,  is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION,  the  art  or  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles which  op^se  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last  of 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence  of 
the  first;  and  most. kinds  of  mechanism 
which  are  intended  to  assist  locomotion, 
are  arrangements  for  obviating  the  effects 
of  gravity  and  friction.  For  moving  weigb  ts 
over  the  common  ground  with  its  ordinary 
asperities  and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  favourably  adapted  as  the  wheel  carriai^ ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  fhc- 
tiou,  and  also  to  surmount  obstacles  or  ine- 
qualities on  a  road,  must  naturalljr  be  a  de- 
sideratum in  locomotion.  For  this  express 
object  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Ashdowne,  for  certain  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  by  which 
a  flat  chain  or  series  of  links  presented  a 
level  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  form- 
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ing  what  wu  not  inaptly  called  a  "  portable 
railwaf  .*'  The  death  of  the  inventor  inter- 
fered with  the  prosecution  of  this  ineenious 
plan,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  yet  likely  to  be 
rendered  not  only  practicable,  but  available 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  ordinary  roads. 
— While  on  this  subject  we  ought  to  add, 
that  great  mechanical  skill  has  been  em- 
ployed, by  several  ingenious  eng^eers,  in 
the  construction  of  locomotive  tteam  enginet 
for  moving  on  common  roads ;  and,  though 
none  liave  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  various  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, it  is  highly  probable  that  carriages 
of  this  description  will  eventually  be  made 
to  ply  on  our  turnpike  roads.  [See  Rail- 
ways, STBAM-EneiifB,  &c.] 

LOC'ULAMENT,  in  botany,  the  cell  of 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  pericarp,  it  is  unilocular, 
biloeular,  ftc. 

LO'CUM  TE'NENS,  a  deputy  or  substi- 
tnte ;  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another, 
or  executes  his  office. 

LO'CUS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  of  a 
line  by  which  a  local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem IS  solved.  Loci  are  expressed  by  alge- 
braic equations  of  different  orders,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  locus. 

LOCUS  IN  QUO,  in  law,  the  place  where 
anything  is  alleged  to  be  done  in  pleadings, 
&c. Loetu  partitua,  a  division  made  be- 
tween two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial 
where  the  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LO'CUST,  in  entomology,  a  voracious 
insect  of  the  genus  Gryllua,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  common  grasshopper.  These 
insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asii^  that  they  do  im- 
mense injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devour- 
ing everythmg  green ;  and  when  they  mi- 
gyrate  they  fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  famine 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  Even  when 
dead  they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 

?iuences,  since  tbe  putrefaction  which  arises 
rom  their  inconceivable  number  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those 
desolating  pestilences  which  almost  depo- 
pulate whole  districts  of  country.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  they  appear  in  Eu- 
rope, and  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the 
year  591,  an  army  of  unusually  large  locusts 
ravaged  Italy,  and  being  at  last  cast  into 
the  sea  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a  pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
firom  their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly 
a  million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more  than 
30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
a  famine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  locusts.  In  Barrow's  Travels  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of 
2000  square  miles.  The  water  of  a  very 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  dead  carcasses  that  floated  on  the 
surface.  The  larvae  are  much  more  voracious 


than  the  perfect  insects ;  and  when  they 
are  on  a  march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  turn  the  direction  of  the 
troop,  which  is  generally  with  t^e  wind. 
It  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  that  these  in- 
sects  are  the  locusts  so  accurately  described 
in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  Joel  ii.  2,  ftc.  "A 
fire  devonreth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  bumeth:  the  land  is  as  the  earden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them.  The  sound  of  their  wmgs  is 
as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle ;  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  fire  that  devonreth  stubble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before 
their  faces  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men :  they  shall  climb  tbe 
wall  like  men  of  war;  and  thev  shall  march 
every  one  in  his  ways,  and  tney  shall  not 
breaK  their  ranks ;  neither  shall  one  thrust 
another." — Much  controversy  has  arisen  on 
"  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  the  fbod  of  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  wilderness,  beotnse  the 
commentators  have  interpreted  the  former 
as  the  fruit  of  the  caasia^fistnla,  or  locnst- 
tree.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propagate  this  misconception. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  insects 
being  the  food,  since  Hasselqnist  mentions 
locusts  being  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  so  that 
probably  this  dish  was  used  in  the  time  of 
St.  John.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  travdler, 
corroborates  this  account,  and  adds,  "The 
wild  honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  of  Judea,  as  abundantly  as  in  the 
caves  of  Hindustan."  Nay,  if  we  only  refer 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xi,  v.  2%  we 
shall  find  that  locusts  constituted  a  common 
food  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  difiierent 
kinds  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat  are 
there  specified. 

LaCUST-TBEE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  Robinia,  distinguished  no  less  for 
its  valuable  wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  Tbe 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  very 
thin  and  smooth.  The  vrood  is  compact 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and 
has  the  property  of  resisting  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  g^ws  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  south-western  states  of  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  its  useful  properties  as  well  as  finr  orna- 
ment. 

LODE,  among  miners,  a  metallic  vein,  or 
any  regular  vein  or  course,  whether  me- 
tallic or  not. 

LODGED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a  buck, 
hart,  &e.  when  lying  on  the  groond;  an- 
swering to  couekant,  which  is  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODG'MENT,  in  military  affairs,  U  a 
work  raised  with  earth,  gabions,  foscinea, 
&c.  to  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  a  place 
which  they  have  gained,  and  are  resdved, 
if  possible,  to  keep. 

LOG,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  board* 
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fonmng  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  which  ii 
thrown  over  a  ship's  side,  and  surrendered 
to  the  free  action  of  the  water,  to  measure 
either  the  current,  or  the  ship's  rate  of 

sailing. Log-line,  the  line  fastened  to  the 

\og,  which  is  divided  into  certain  spaces 
ftfty  feet  in  length,  by  knou  or  pieces  of 
knotted  twine,  unreeved  between  the 
strands  of  the  line,  which  show,  by  means 
of  a  haif-minute  glass,  how  many  of  these 
spaces  or  knots  are  run  out  in  half  a  minute ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  knots  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  half  a  mi- 
nute does  to  an  hour,  whatever  number  of 
knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a  minute,  the 
same  number  of  miles  she  runs  in  an  hour. 

Log-board,  two  boards,  shutting  like  a 

book,  and  divided  into  columns  containing 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of 
the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  Ac.,  on  which 
an  account  of  the  ship's  way  is  marked.—— 
Log-book,  the  book  in  which  the  contents  of 

the  lo^-board  are  transcribed. Log-reel, 

a  reel  in  the  gallery  of  a  ship,  on  which  the 
log-liae  is  wound. 

lOGAEITH'MIC,  or  LOGISTIC,  an 
epithet  for  a  curve,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perties and  uses  in  explaining  and  con- 
structing logarithms,  because  its  ordinates 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

LOG'ARITHMS,  the  exponents  of  a 
series  of  powers  and  roots.  When  the 
logarithms  form  a  series  of  numbers  in 
anthmetieal  progression,  the  corresponding 
natural  nunobers  form  a  series  m  geo- 
metrical prognression,  so  that  the  sum  cf 
one  is  the  multiple  of  the  other.    Thus, 

Jr.Pr.    0,  1,  2,  3,   4,   6,  6,  &c. 

Geo.  Pr.  1,  2.  4,  8, 16,  82,64,  &c. 
So  that  if  1  and  3  be  added  together,  4  cor- 
responds vrith  16,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
multiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  under  the 
1  and  3.  The  upper  line,  therefore,  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  lower,  and  logarithmic 
tables  furnish  the  intermediate  fractions 
corresponding  with  the  intermediate  num- 
bers in  the  lower  line,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. A  table  of  losarithms  made  accord- 
ing to  an  assumed  oasis  or  fundamental 
ratio,  of  all  numbers,  to  a  certain  limit,  is 
called  a  logarithmic  epatem.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  Brisks,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  1  is  the  lo- 
garithm of  10, 2  of  100,3  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
&c.  The  use  of  logarithms  iiTtrigonometir 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scottisn 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
pnbliidied  at  Edinburgh  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
in  trigonometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  but  to  aU 
who  have  to  make  calculations  with  large 
numbers. 

LCGIC,  a  science  that  includes  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
its  purpose  being  to  direct  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

LOGIST^  in  antiquitv,  Athenian  nu. 
gistrates,  ten  in  number,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  and  pass  the  accounts  of  magis- 
trates when  they  went  out  of  office. 

LOGOG'BAFHT,  a  method  of  printing. 


in  which  the  types  form  whole  words  in- 
stead of  letters.  By  this  method  the  bu- 
siness would  seem  to  proceed  with  more 
expedition  and  less  liability  to  err.  It  has 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  plan 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  altogether, 
from  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lost  tlum 
gaiued  by  the  operation. 

LOG'OGRIPH,  a  kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  allusion  or  mutilation  of 
words,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a  rebus. 

LOG'WOOD,  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  much  lued  in  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  a  low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 

Seat  plenty  at  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
onduras,  and  is  denominated  "  h«:matoxy- 
lon  campechianum."  Logwood  is  very  dense 
and  firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  the  water,  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields 
iu  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery 
menstrua,  but  alcohol  extracts  it  more  rea- 
dilv  than  water.  Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a 
yellow,  alkalies  deepen  its  colour,  and  give 
it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts 
of  the  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen : 
or  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  vertebrc, 
between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone:  called  also 
the  reina. 

LOL'LARDS,  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe.  The  name  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plied to  them  as  one  of  infamjr,  the  Romish 
church  treating  them  as  tfce  vilest  heretics. 

LOM'BABDS,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
first  followed  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  name  of  Lombard-street,  so  long 
noted  for  its  numerous  banking-houses. 

LOMENTA'CEiE,  in  botanjr,  the  name 
of  the  thirty-third  natural  order  m  Linnaeus's 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants,  many  of 
which  furnish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
carp of  which  .is  always  a  pod  containing 
seeds  that  are  farinaceous,  or  meidy,  like 
those  of  the  bean ;  as  the  cassia,  the  wild 
senna,  logwood,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive 

plant,  &c. Lomentum,   or   Lament,    an 

elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursU.—— 
LomentaceouM,  furnished  with  a  loment. 

LONGEVITY,  length  or  duration  of  life, 
generally  designating  great  length  of  life. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  the  succession  of 
ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men,  seems  no 
way  to  shorten  the  length  of  human  life, 
since  the  age  of  man  {torn  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  has  stood  at  about  eighty 
years,  without  g^raduallv  declining,  as  one 
might  have  expected ;  but  doubtless  there 
are  times  wherein  men  live  to  a  lon^r  or 
shorter  age.  in  every  country;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  those  generally  prove 
longest-lived  who  use  a  simple  diet,  and  take 
most  bodily  exercise ;  and  shortest-lived 
who  indulge  in  luxury  and  ease ;  but  these 
things  have  their  chuiges  and  revolutions, 
whilst  the  succession  of  mankind  holds  on 
uninterrupted  in  its  course.     There  are, 
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however,  seyeral  essential  circumatances 
which  must  combine  to  me  anv  individual 
a  chance  of  exceeding  the  usual  period  as- 
signed to  human  existence.  These  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads ; 
a  proper  configuration  of  body ;  being  bom 
of  h^thv  parents;  living  in  a  healthy  cli- 
mate  and  good  atmosphere;  having  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food; 
constant  exercise ;  a  due  regulation  of  sleep ; 
a  state  of  marriage ;  and  due  command  of 
the  passions  and  temper. 

LONGIlirETRT,  the  art  of  measnrinflr 
lengths  or  distances,  both  accessible  and 
inaccessible.  A  base  line  is  measured,  and 
the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with  the 
base  is  taken  with  a  theodolite  at  each  end 
of  the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a 
triangle,  and  its  angles  to  determine  the 
other  sides. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geographv,  the  dis- 
tance in  degrees,  measured  in  the  heavens, 
of  any  place  from  a  first  meridian,  as  that 
of  Greenwich,  taken  east  or  west.  On  the 
earth  these  degrees  diminish  in  actual  length 
as  the  pole  is  approached,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator  being  69*1  as  a  degree 
of  latitude,  but  at  latitude  10  being  but 
67*95,  at  20  but  6484,  at  40  but  52*85,  at 
60  but  43*42,  and  at  60,  34*5.  The  British 
parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  reward  of 
20,0002.  for  an  accurate  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  one  half  of  a 
degree ;  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1828. 
Chronometers  are  now  made  vrith  extraor- 
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geois  and  small-'pica. 

LONI"CEEA  (the  hone^tuekU),  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  19  species.  The  Lonieera  grata,  or 
evergreen  hone^- suckle,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful :  it  grows  without  any  culture  in  North 
America:  it  has  strong  orancbes,  covered 
with  a  purple  bark,  which  are  ornamented 
vrith  lucid  green  leaves  embracing  the 
stalks,  and  continuing  their  verdure  ul  the 
year.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  aromatic 
flavour;  they  first  appear  in  June^  and  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them. 
LOOK'ING-OLASS,  a  plain  i^lass  mirror, 
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which  being  impervious  to  the  Ught,  reflects 
'te  images  of  things  placed  before  it. 
LOOM,  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  by 


which  the  process  of  weaving  is  performed. 
——The  words  loom  and  looming  are  also 


used  to  express  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  miragt.  Thus  when  a  ship,  seen  at  a 
distance,  appears  larger  than  the  real  di- 
mensions and  indistinctly,  it  is  said  she 
Umm»:  so,  of  a  mountain,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  is  said  th«  land  loomt  high. 

LOOM'-GALE,  a  gentle  easy  gale  of 
wind,  in  which  a  ship  can  carry  her  top- 
sails a-trip. 

LOOP,  in  iron-works,  the  part  of  a  row 
or  block  of  cast  iron,  melted  off  for  the 
forge  or  hammer. 

LOOFHOLBS,  in  fortiflcation,  Uttle 
holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  or  fortiflcation, 
through  which   arrows  were  discharged. 

-In  a  ship,  small  apertures  in  the  bulk- 

hea^and  other  parts  of  a  merchant  ship, 
through  which  small  arms  are  fired  at  an 
enemy. 

LORA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  one  who  sti- 
mulated the  gladiators  to  continue  the  fight 
by  exercising  the  scourge  upon  them.  Also, 
a  slave  who  oound  and  scourged  others  at 
his  master's  pleasure. 

LORD,  a  title  of  courtesy  given  to  all 
British  and  Irish  noblemen,  from  the  baron 
upwards ;  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls ;  to  all 
the  sons  of  marquesses  and  dukes ;  and,  as 
an  honorary  title,  to  certain  official  charac- 
ters ;  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
lord  ehaneellor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  Ac. 
Lord  is  also  a  g;eneral  term,  equivalent  with 
peer.—— Lord,  in  law,  one  who  possesses  a 
fee  or  manor.  This  is  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  it  was  \n  right  of  their 
feofs  that  lord*  came  to  sit  in  parliament. 

In  Scripture,  a  name  for  the  Supreme 

Bein^.  When  LORD,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  printed  in  capitals,  it  is  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jbhotah,  and 
mif^ht  with  great  propriety  be  so  rendered. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  kings,  and  to  prophets. 

LORDS,  HousB  or,  is  composed  of  the 
five  orders  of  nobility,  vix.— dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earis,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  labour 
under  no  disqualification  ;  of  the  16  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland ;  of  the  28  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Ireland;  of  2  English 
archbishops  and  24  bishops,  and  4  repre- 
sentative Irish  bishops. 

LORD'S  SUFFER,  a  ceremony  among 
Christians  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  at  the  same 
time  a  profession  of  their  faith.  The  blessed 
founder  of  our  religion  instituted  this  rite 
when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his  dis- 
ciples ;  breaking  the  bread,  after  the  oriental 
manner,  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  his  body, 
which  was  soon  to  be  broken,  whUe  the 
wine  was  significant  of  that  blood  which 
was  about  to  be  shed. 

LORI'CA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cuirass, 
brigandine,  or  coat  of  mail,  which  was 
made  of  leather,  and  set  with  plates  of 
various  forms,  or  rings  like  a  chain. 

LORICA'RIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genas  of 
flshes,  of  the  order  Jbdominaleo,  having  the 
head  smooth  and  depressed,  mouth  retrac- 
tile, and  body  mailed. 
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LORICATION,  in  chemistry,  u  the 
coTering  a  glasB,  or  earthen  yessel,  with  a 
coat  or  crust  of  a  matter  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  a  strong  fire,  and  sustain  a  high 
degree  of  heat. 

LOR'IMER,  in  archeology,  a  nameg^ven 
formerly  to  those  who  made  spurs,  bits,  and 
other  articles  of  iron  for  horses. 

LCXBT,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
parrot  tribe,  prized  for  its  beautiful  red  and 
Yellow  colours.  They  are  docile  and  fiuniliar, 
learn  to  speak  with  great  flueocy,  and  are 
marked  by  their  tenderness  and  attachment 
to  their  masters. 

LOTION,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a 
liquid  preparation  or  wash  for  beautifying 
the  skin.  Lotions  ought  never  to  be  used 
unless  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  well  understood,  many  of 
them  beinghighly  deleterious. 

LOTTERT,  a  scheme  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  chance ;  or  the  distribution 
itself.  The  drawing  of  the  first  public  lot- 
tery in  England  was  on  Jan.  Ilth,  15G9; 
and,  accordmg  to  Stow,  it  continued  inces- 
santly drawing  ti}l  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
ing. This  took  place  at  the  west  door  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  prizes  con- 
sisted of  a  large  Quantity  of  royal  plate  and 
trinkets,  the  produce  of  which  it  was  stated 
should  be  converted  "  for  the  reparation  of 
the  havens  and  strength  of  the  realm,  and 
such  other  public  good  works;"  but  the 


troceeds  of  this  patriotic  scheme,  it  is  be- 
notwithstanding  applied   to 
private  uses.    Licenses  for  various  Kinds  of 


lotteries  were  occasionally  from  that  period 
granted;  till  at. length  "state  lotteries" 
became  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  The  temptations  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages 
and  all  descriptions  of  persons,  produced 
evident  demoralizing  effects,  and  many 
reasons  were  urged  in  parliament  for  their 
discontinuance;  till  at  last  the  evils  result- 
ing from  this  species  of  gambling  became 
BO  palpable,  that  government  consented  to 
their  abolition  in  1826 ;  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  they  may  never  again  be  tole- 
rated. 

LOTUS,  in  botany,  a  shrub,  the  trmt  of 
which  is  a  small  farinaceous  berry,  of  a  de- 
licious taste,  which  the  natives  of  Africa 

make  into  a  sweet  cake. In  the  ancient 

Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  the  Lotus  (nelumbium 
tpeeiotnm,  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant,  was  the 
emblem  of  the  great  generative  and  con- 
ceptive  powers  of  the  world,  and  was  re- 
garded with  religious  veneration. 

LOUIS-IVOR,  a  French  gold  coin,  which 
received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII.,  who 
first  coined  it  in  1631.  The  value  of  the 
old  LoKU-tTor  was  equal  to  24  francs;  the 
new  Louit  u  of  the  value  of  20  francs. 

LOU'IS,  St.  (KifioHTs  ot)  the  name  of 
a  military  order  in  France  instituted  by 
Louis  XIY.  in  1693. 

LOUSE,  in  entomology,  a  small  insect  of 
the  genus  Pedieulut  ft  has  six  feet,  two 
eyes,  vrith  long  feelers,  and  a  mouth  fur- 
niabed  with  a  piroboscis.      Almost  every 


species  of  animal  is  frequented  by  its  pecu- 
liar louse,  and  even  man  is  subject  to  their 
attack.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  antidote  to 
these  disgusting  intruders. 

LOVE,  an  affection  of  the  mind  excited 
hj  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  commu- 
nicate pleasure,  either  sensual  or  intel- 
lectuaL  The  love  of  God  is  of  a  higher 
kind:  it  springs  from  just  views  of  the 
attributes  and  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
character ;  and  combines  esteem,  reverence, 
and  holy  fear. 

LOVE-APPLE,  the  friiit  of  the  Solanum 
fyeopertieum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  th?  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

LOW'LANDERS,  a  name  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English  Saxons  who  are  in 
Scotland. 

LOX'IA,  in  ornithology,  the  grosbeak,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  PoMere*.  The 
Loxia  eurvirottra,  or  Cross-bill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  lark.  Its  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  the  seeds  of  pine ;  and  pine  woods 
are  always  its  principal  haunts.  It  has  the 
habits  of  a  parrot ;  and  in  North  America 
it  builds  on  the  highest  firs,  attaching  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  the  exuded 
resin.  Lotia  pyrrkmla,  or  the  Bullfinch,  is 
commonly  known  in  tlus  country,  changing 
its  residence  according  to  the  season,  in 
summer  retreating  from  the  habitations  of 
man,   in  vrinter  preferring  orchards  and 

Sardens,  in  which  it  does  great  mischief  by 
estroving  the  buds  of  trees. 
LOZ'ENGE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  having  two  angles  acute  and  the  two 

opposite  ones  obtuse. In  pharmacy,  a 

medicine  made  to  be  held  in  the  mouth, 
which  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lo- 

senRC. In  heraldry,  a  fig^ure  which  is 

used  to  contain  the  coats  of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widows. 

LUB'BER'S  HOLE,  in  a  ship,  the  va- 
cant space  between  the  bead  of  a  lower 
mast  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so 
termed  from  a  supposition  that  a  hMter  (a 
contemptuous  name  for  one  who  does  not 
know  a  seaman's  duty)  will  not  like  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  but 
prefer  that  way  of  j^ettinginto  the  top. 

LU'BRICATE,  an  epithet  often  used  in 
medicine,  signifjfing  to  make  smooth  or 
slippery.  Thus,  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous preparations  are  said  to  hibricate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

LUCA'NUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  CoUoptera,  of  which 
there  are  26  species.  The  principal  is  the 
LHeanu$  eervu$,  or  stag  chafer,  which  ii 
the  largest  of  European  coleonterous  in- 
sects, being  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  nei{chbourhood  of  oak 
trees,  and  its  larvte  are  found  in  the  hol- 
lows of  those  trees,  residing  in  the  fine 
mould  usually  seen  in  such  cavitifS.  and 
feeding  on  the  softer  parts  of  the  decayed 
wood. 

LU'CERN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Utdieago,  cultivated  for  fodder. 
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LU'CID  INTEEVAL,  in  medicine,  an 
interval  in  which  the  phrentjr  of  mad  per< 
■ODS  ceases,  and  leaves  them  in  possession 
of  their  senses. 

LU'CIFEB,  the  morainf  star;  called, 
when  an  evening  star,  U*$peru$.  Astro- 
nomy teaches  us,  however,  that  the  evening^ 
and  morning  star  are  one  and  the  same, 
via.  the  beautiftU  and  bright  planet  Venus. 
The  same  of  Lmeiftr  is  alao  given  to  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

LUCIFE1UAN8,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  fbUowers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century ;  a  sect  that 
held  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  is  no  place  for  repentance  for 
such  as  fall. 

LU'CULLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  >ub- 
!s  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  three 


■pecies 
lands. 


LITDI,  in  antiquity,  the  shows  or  pnblic 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the 
Greeks  and  Boroans,  for  the  display  of 
skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
[See  GAMBa.] 

LUFF,  or  Keep  your  I^t  in  navigation, 
an  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
OB  the  lee-side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  A  ship  is  said  to 
tpring  her  hff,  when  she  vields  to  the  helm 

by  sailing  nearer  the  wina. hinff  round! 

the  order  to  throw  the  ship's  head  up  in  the 

wind. Luff  tackle,  a  large  Uckle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship, 
but  movable  at  pleasure. 

LUG'GEI^  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug- sails,  and  sometimes  has  top -sails 

adaptM  to  them. rLnff-eail,  a  square  sail 

bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to 
the  mast  at  one-third  of  its  length. 

LUKE,  or  Gptpel  ef  8t.  Luke,  a  canonical 
book  dT  the  New  Testament,  (Ustinguished 
for  fullness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  exten- 
sive information.  Some  think  it  was  pro- 
perty St.  Paul's  gospel,  and  when  that  apos- 
tle speaks  ot  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
called  St.  Luke's.  Ireueus  says,  that  St. 
Luke  digested  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  gentiles;  and  Gregory  Na- 
sianten  tells  us,  that  St.  Liike  wrote  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Paul. 

LUMACHEL'LA,  or  LUM'ACHEL,  in 
mineralogy,  a  calcareous  stone  composed 
of  shells  and  coral  conglutinated,  but  so 
far  retainiuK  their  organisation  as  to  exhibit 
different  colours,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

LUMBA'OO,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatie 
affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUM'BAR  REGION,  in  anatomy,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  between  the 
mlse  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch 
bone. 

LUM3RICAL  MUS'CLES,  in  anatomy, 
certain  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  so 
named  from  their  resembling  a  worm. 

LUMBRl'CUS,  a  s|^es  of  worm,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  which  mhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines. 

LUMP'FISH.  in  ichthyolocy.  a  thick 
ilsh  of  the  genus  Cyelopterue.    The  back  is 


sharp  and  elevated ;  the  belly  flat,  and  of  a 
crimson  colour;  and  along  the  body  run 
five  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The 
lumpfish  swims  edgewise,  and  is  enaMed  to 
adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  Bppues  itself. 

LU'NAGi,a  species  of  insanity  or  mad- 
Bess,  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit. 

LU'NAB  CAUSTIC,  In 
trate  of  silver  ftased  in  a  low  heat. 

LUTfATIC,  as  dcflned  by  the  Uw,  is  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  trf  a  sound  mind, 
and  at  other  times  not  so;  in  which  last 
case,  he  is  said  to  be  no*  eompoe  wuntie.  A 
lunatic,  while  in  this  state,  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  act,  excejpt  an  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovemgn ;  and,  there- 
fore, whore  a  person  incites  a  lunatic  to 
commit  a  criminal  action,  he  is,  in  the  tje 
of  the  law,  a  principal  offender,  and  is 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  com- 
mitted it  himself.  But  though  a  lunatic  is 
not  punishable,  vet  to  prevent  mischief  he 
may  be  confined  in  prison  till  he  haa  re- 
covered his  senses. 

LUNATION,  in  astronomy,  the  space  of 
time  between  one  new  moon  and  another. 

LUNE,  or  LU'NULE,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  moon, 
terminated  by  the  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  intersect  each  other  vrithin. 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped 
oountergnard,  or  elevation  of  earth  made 
beyond  the  second  ditch ;  or  a  covered  place 
before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two  faces 
that  form  an  angle  inward.— —In  optics, 
Innettee  are  glasses  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  fPutwtoneeJ,  in  anat<miy,  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  vis.  vesicular,  vascu- 
lar, bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The 
vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the  air- 
cells  :  the  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
network:  the  bronchial  is  formed  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  ha/ins  the  air-cells  at  their  ex- 
tremities; and  tne  spongy  substance  that 
connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  jMreii- 
ehyida.  To  the  touch  thej  are  soft,  ^longy, 
and  elastic;  and  in  their  specific  gravity 
they  are  the  lightest  of  all  the  organs. 

LU'NISTICE,  in  astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  aouthing, 
IB  its  monthly  revolutions. 

LU'NULAB,  or  LITNULATE,  in  botany, 
resembling  a  small  crescent;  shaped  like 
the  new  moon. 

LUPERCA'LIA.  a  festival  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  observed 
on  the  Uth  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  so 
called  firom  Luperti,  the  priesU  of  that  deity. 
This  festival  was  instituted  bv  Evander, 
who  being  driven  from  Arcadia,  and  re- 
ceived by  king  Faunus,  introduced  the 
worship  of  Pan  in  Italy:  but  the  ceremo- 
niea  hnd  mairnificence  of  this  feast  wero 
increased  bv  Romulus. 

LU'PINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  legum{< 
nous  planu  (UpinueJ,  mostly  annuals,  bMUr. 
ing  digitate   leaves,    and    — •'= 
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flowen,  which  an  luaallj  dispowd  in  a 
terminal  raceme. 

LITPULIN,  the  line  yellow  powder  of 
hopa.  It  has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour, 
and  when  insulated,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  little  grains,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  fincers  and  render  them  rough. 

LUTUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Wolt  a  eon- 


BteUation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

irietToft 
littrU,  a  dog  more  used  by  poachers  than 


LURCH'EB,  a  varietT  of  the  Canit  /ami- 


havinr  a  narrow  hody,  stout 
legs,  a  straight  tail,      " 


sportsmen^  »  -  .-  

legs,  a  straight  tail,  and  long  rough  hair. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity  a  ceremony 
of  purification  which  the  Romans  performed 
on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on  differ* 
ent  occasions,  but  particularly  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  the  censors 
eveij  five  years,  or  butruwt, 

LUSTRE,  a  term  very  generallr  used  in 
modem  works  on  mineralogy.  The  lustre 
of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds :  I.  apUndeut, 
that  is,  when  in  AiU  day-light,  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance;  S.  tkituH^, 
when  at  a  distance  the  reflected  light  is 
weak;  8.  gli*tening,  when  the  lustre  is  only 
observable  at  no  greater  distance  than  an 
arm's  length ;  4.  gUmmerinM,  when  the  sur< 
fiice  held  near  the  eye  in  full  day-light  pre- 
sents a  number  of  shining  points ;  6.  Ml, 
when  the  surftce  has  no  lustre. 

LU'SUS  NATU'RJt,  something  oat  of 
the  ordinarr  course  of  nature. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  gene- 
ral master  and  review  of  all  the  eitisens  and 
their  goods,  which  was  performed  by  the 
censor*  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards 
madeast^mnlMsfrafioa.  This  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  Servias  Tullius,  about 
ISO  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
course  of  time  the  lu$tra  were  not  cele- 
brated so  often,  for  we  find  the  fifth  lastrum 
cdebrated  at  Rome  only  in  the  >74th  year 
of  that  city. 

LUTE,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
containing  at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  six  more. 
It  was  formeriy  much  used.  The  strings  are 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  vriUi  the 
left  the  stops  are  pressed. 

LUTE,  or  LUTING,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
position or  paste  made  of  potter's  day,  sand, 
and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  iA 
eloang  up  the  necks  of  retmrts,  receivers, 
ftc.  in  different  chemical  experiments. 

LUTHERANISM,  the  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin Lather,  the  German  reformer,  which 
form  the  creed  of  neariy  all  the  Protestants 
in  Germany.  Luther  was  an  Augustine 
friar,  who  separated  fh>m  the  church  of 
Rome  about  the  year  1515,  and  took  the 
lead  in  what  is  now  called  the  Reformation. 

LUXATION,  in  surgery,  the  dislocation 
of  a  bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  or  articn- 
lation,  BO  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office. 

LUX'URT,  an  nnrestrained  indulcenoe 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  costly  dress, 
equipage  ftc  Amongst  the  Romans,  luxury 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  laws 
were  made  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  limit 
it.    Apicins  laid  aside  ninety  millions  of 


sesterces,  besides  an  enormous  revenn^  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
luxury :  finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he 
looked  over  bis  accounts,  and  though  he  liad 
the  sum  of  ten  million  of  sesterces  still  left, 
he  ooisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved 
to  death.  Instances  might  be  produced  of 
great  luxury  amongst  the  Greeks;  but  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  of 
our  own  country.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
vrill  suffice.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IT..  (H70)  George  NevUi,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  entertained 
most  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy, 
when  his  bill  of  fore  waa  SOO  quarters  of 
wheat,  350  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  a 

fipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  6  wild  bulls, 
004  wethers,  800  hogs,  800  calves,  8000 
geese,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  100  peacocks, 
200  cranes,  200  kids,  2000  chickens,  4000 

Sigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000 
ucks,  200  pheasants,  500  partridges,  2000 
woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlews,  100 
quails,  1000  egrets,  200  rees,  400  bucks,  does 
and  roebucks,  1500  hot  venison  pasties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  1000  dishes  of  jelly  parted, 
4000  dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  custards, 
2000  hot  custards,  300  pikes,  800  breams, 
8  seals,  4  porpoises,  and  400  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  earl  of  Waririck  was  steward,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings comptroller,  with  many  more  noble 
officers,  1000  servitors,  62  cooks,  and  515 
menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  observation,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigalit^r  this  man  died  in  the 
most  abject,  out  unpitied  poverty. 

LTC^A,  in  antiquity,  an  Arcadian  fes- 
tival, answering  to  the  Lupercalia  of  the 


LTCANTHROPT,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  madness  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a  rabid  state,  vvhich  causes  the  pa- 
tient to  make  a  noise  resembling  the  howl- 
iBflf  of  a  wolf. 

LTCE'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquitr,  an  aca- 
demy situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Uissus 
at  Athens.  It  was  composed  of  porticos 
and  walks,  where  Aristotle  taught  pbiloso- 
f|hy;  walking  there  constantly  every  day 
till  the  hour  ci  anointing,  whence  he  and 
his  followers  were  called  peripatetUt. 

LTCH'NIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeandria,  order  6   Pemtagynia. 


The  species  are  perennials. 

LT*CIUM,  in  botany,  a  penns  of  . 
dass  6  Pentandria,  order  1  M»n9ffifnia.  Tbe 


shrubs,  and  consist  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Box  Thorn. 

LTCOPaDIUM,  or  Club  Moss,  a  sort  of 
moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  bum 
off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  used  in 
melo-dramatic  pieces,  ftc.  at  the  theatres. 

LTCOP'SIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Peutandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
spedes  are  annuals,  consisting  of  various 
kinds  of  Bugloss. 

LTD'IAN  MOOD,  in  mnsie,  a  term  given 
to  an  effeminate  kind  of  music  used  flnt  by 
the  Lydians. 
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LTDIXJS  LATI8,  or  LYD'IAN  STONE, 
in  aaineraloRT,  a  stone  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land. When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  teat 
stoae  for  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose 
among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  received 
this  name,  because  it  was  found  only  in  the 
Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 

LYMPH,  in  anatomy,  a  colourless  fluid, 
or  clear  limpid  humour,  secreted  fiom  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  chyle.    Its  constituent  prin- 


le  chyle. 


albuminous  water  and 

;:;S,  vessels  which  absorb 
moisture  of  lymph  in  the 
and  convey  it  to  the  chyle, 
il  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
:  is  termed  the  abtorbent 


logy,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Pe  there   are  three  species. 

Tl  le  of  a  wild  cat,  and  have 

mi  imal's  habits.  In  Asia  they 

an  unting,  and  are  proverbiu 

foi  !.••<=  wL^^^^v.^6  of  their  sight. 
LY'RA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellatioq  in 

the  northern  hemisphere. In  anatomy, 

the  triangular  medullary  space  between  the 
posterior  crura. 


LY*RATE,  or  LY'RATED,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  divided  transversely 
into  several  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

LYRE  ({yra,Lat.),  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind.  The  modem  lyre,  or 
Welsh  harp,  consisting  of  forty  strings,  is 
well  known,  but  the  structure  of  ancient 
lyres  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  lyre 
among  poets,  painters  and  statuaries  is 
attributed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  formed  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
testvdo. 

LYR'IC,  in  general,  something  that  is 
sung  or  played  on  the  lyre;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  odes  and 
stanzas,  answering  to  our  airs  and  songs, 
and  which  may  be  played  on  instruments. 
Lyric  poetry  was  originally  emploved  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly by  Anacreon,  Alcseus,  and  Sappho ; 
but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  lyric  poet. 

LYS'SA,  in  msdicine,  that  most  dreadful 
malady,  canine  madness ;  for  our  observa- 
tions on  which,  see  Htdbofhobia. 

LYTTA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects,  order   Coleoptera.     [See   Cantba- 

RIDBS.] 
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M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  liquid  and  labial  consonant, 

Iironounced  by  slightly  striking  the  under 
ip  against  the  upper  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  semi-vowel,  as  the  articulation  or 
compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose. 
M.  as  a  numeral  stands  for  milte,  a  thou- 
sand; and  with  a  dash  over  it,  1,000,000. 
M.  A.  maffister  artium :  M.  D.  medicina  doe- 
tor:  MS.  manuscript,  and  MS8.  manu- 
»cript$.  In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
M.  stands  for  manipulua,  a  handful ;  and 
sometimes  for  mi»ee,  or  mixtura.  M.  also 
stands  for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meridie$ : 
hence  P.M.  pott  meridiem  (afternoon) ;  and 
AJkl.  ante  nuridiem  (morning).  M,  in 
French,  stands  for  Montietiri  MM.  for 
Meaaieurt. 

MAB,  in  northern  mythologv,  the  queen 
of  the  imaginarv  beings  called  fairies ;  so 
fandfiilly  described  bjr  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MAC,  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a  son, 
fluently  added  to  the  beginning  of  sur* 
names,  as  Macdonald  or  M'Donald,  for 
Donaldson. 

MACAIXAMIZING,  a  method  of  mak- 
ing roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Mr. 


Mac  Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a  solid  smooth  mass. 

MACARtTNI,  or  MACCARO'NI,  a  kind 
of  biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
almonds.  Made  in  a  more  simple  way,  it 
forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  as 
Genoese  paste,  and  is  made  into  a  tubular 
or  pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  goose- 

quills. ^A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fop  or 

coxcomb. 

MACARONIC,  or  MACARO'NIAN,  an 
appellation  g^ven  to  a  burlesque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernized, or  of  native  words  ending  in 
Latin  terminations. 

MACAW',  in  ornithology,  a  sort  of 
parrot,  with  a  long  tail,  the  Psittaeiu  macao 
of  Linnsus.  It  is  above  a  yard  long,  lives 
in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when 
young. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  history  of  Judas 
and  his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against 
the  Syrian  kin^s  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties.  The  first  book  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
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style  of  tke  sacred  histoiiaBs.  Tke  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jemsalem 
to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to 
exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Jndas 
on  Ills  purifying  the  temple. 

MACB,  the  second  coat  or  envelop  of 
the  kernel  of  the  nntmeg,  is  a  thin  and 
membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature  and  a  yellowish  colour ;  being 
met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
lengthy  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  ramiflcations.  It  is  extremely  fragrtmt, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour. 
—^■Mace,  an  ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an 
ensign  of  honour  before  a  magistrate.  Ori- 
ginally the  mace  was  a  dub  or  instrument 
of  war,  made  of  iron,  and  much  used  by 
cavalry. 

MACERATION,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  oodles,  by 
soaking  them  in  fluids.  It  differs  from 
iipettian  ouVf  as  the  latter  operation  ad- 
mits the  application  of  heat. 

MACH'IAVELISM,  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  MachiavcUi,  an  Italian  writer, 
secretary  and  historiognqpher  to  the  repub- 
Uc  of  Florence.  Hence  the  word  itfacAio- 
veUan  denotes  political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, intended  to  favour  arbitrary  power. 

MACHICOLATION,  in  ancient  vrar- 
bre,  the  pouring  of  hot  substances  through 
apertures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  castle 


gate  upon  assailants. 

MACHrNB.anenffine 
simple  or  complicated^  coi 


or  artificial  work, 
of  several 


nnpoaed 
toaether  by  mecnanical  art  and 
contrivance,  for  ' 


p«rts,put  . 

contrivance,  for  the  pniTHOse  of  raising  bo* 
dies,  assisting,  regulating,  or  stopping 
their  motions,  Ac.  The  simple  macmnea 
comprehend  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
Compound  machines  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  of  these  povrers  for  the  production 
of  motion  or  force.  Machines  are  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  ther  are  used,  as  the  architectural 
machine,  aectrical  machine,  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, printing  machine,  Ac— -'•The  utility 
of  flMCAiMry,  in  its  application  to  mann- 
flKtnres,  consists  in  tne  addition  which  it 
makes  to  human  power,  the  econoiliy  ci 
time,  and  the  conversion  of  substances  ap- 
parentlv  worthless  into  valuiU)le  products. 
In  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  iti  machinery  to  consti- 
tnte  an  important  paH.  All  inachines  are 
iiitended  either  to  produce  power,  or  merely 
to  transmit  power  and  execute  work.  Of 
the  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted,— the  lever,  the 
pnlley,  the  wedge,— 4t  has  been  demon- 
strated that  no  power  iagained  bv  their 
use,  however  combined.  Wnatever  force  is 
applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted  at 
^me  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
Qther  incidental  causes ;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  rapidity  of  execution,  is  compen- 
sated bythe  necessity  of  exerting  additional 
force.  These  two  principles  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  and  teach  us  to  limit 
our  attempts  to  things  which  are  possible. 


Among  the  extraordinary  powers  of  ma- 
chinery are  sOtne  which  human  power,  un- 
aided by  machinery,  could  ttever  effect.  For 
instance,  the  same  power  which  twists  the 
stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsest 
canvas,  may  be  emploved,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, in  spinning  tne  gossamer  thread 
of  the  cott<ni,  and  entwining,  with  fairy 
fingers,  the  meshes  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric. 

MAClTERBL,  (•ekomher),  in  ichthyo- 
logy»  a  tribe  of  well-known  migratory  fishes, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  foodC  and  possess, 
inb  when  alive,  great  symmetry  of  form  and 
briUianev  of  colours.  The  mackerel  is 
easily  taken,  by  a  variety  of  baits,  and  the 
capture  always  succeeds  best  during  a 
gentle  breese  of  wind,  which  is  faenCe 
termed  a  mackerel-breexe  or  mackerel- 
gale.  rSee  FisHSRiBS.] 

MAlTLE,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
chiastolite  or  hollow  spar. 

MAC'LURITB,  a  mineral  of  a  brilliant 
pale  green  colour. 

MACROCOSM,  the  universe,  or  the  vi- 
sible system  of  worids ;  opposed  to  micro- 
cesiH,  or  the  world  of  man. 

MACROSCEL'IDES.  This  curious  in- 
sectivorous mammal,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  moutltains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district  of  Algiers,  has  been  recently  ob- 
served by  M.  Wagner.  It  inhabits  the 
crerices  of  rocks,  and  makes  its  bed  in  the 
underwood  of  the  dwarf  palm ;  it  eats  the 
larvae  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  terres- 
trial moUusca,  introducing  its  rostrum  into 
the  snail  shells  before  the  animal  has  time 
to  retreat.  It  is  remarkably  gentle,  only 
expressing  uneasiness  by  a  low  sound, 
something  like  a  sigh.  It  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs  when  it  hears  any  sudden 
noise,  and  also  leaps  upon  its  prey,  but 
never  walks  solely  on  two  le|p  like  the 
Jerboa.  It  disappears  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  dnrinff  the  great  heat.— if  f  AeiutMin. 

MACULE  dark  spoU  appearing  on  the 
luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  ihoott,  and  even 
some  of  the  planets.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  soon  after  he  had  in- 
vented his  telescope.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  spots  adhere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Many  of 
them  are  observed  to  break  near  the  middle 
of  the  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vanish 
there,  or  at  some  disunce  fh>m  his  limb. 
3.  Their  apparent  velocities  are  always 
gteatett  over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and 
gradually  slower  firom  thence  on  each  side 
towards  the  Umb.  S;  The  shape. of  thb 
spots  varies  according  to  their  position  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  disi;:  those  which 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle  grow 
oblong  and  slender  as  they  approach  the 
limb,  as  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  optics. 
By  means  <^  these  spots  the  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  planets  have  been 
discovered.— The  spots,  or  macule,  observ- 
able on  the  moon's  surface,  seem  to  be 
only  cavities  or  large  caverns  on  which  the 
sun  shining  very  obliquely,  and  touching 
only  their  upper  edge  with  his  light,  the 
deeper  places  remain  without  light;  but  as 
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the  sun  rises  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  shadow,  or  dark  parts, 
grow  smaller  and  shorter,  till  the  sun  comes 
at  last  to  shine  directly  upon  them,  and 
then  the  whole  cavity  will  be  illustrated: 
but  the  dark,  dusky  spots,  which  continue 
always  the^same,  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  kind  of  matter  or  soil  which  reflects 
less  light  than  that  of  the  other  regions. — ^ 
Macula,  in  medicihe,  any  discolbirations  ih 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  its  different  parts, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  spots.  They 
are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  colour,  part  affected,  &«.;  as  macula 
alba,  white  spots  on  the  eye ;  macula  lata, 
the  shingles;  macula  voto{tc«,  flying  erup< 
tious,  &c. 

MAD'DEE,  the  root  of  the  Rubia  tine- 
totum,  or  dyer's  madder,  to  whom  it  is  a 
most  important  article,  on  account  of  the 
fine  scarlet  colour  it  affords :  indeed,  it  is 
so  essential  to  dyers  and  calico  printers, 
that  their  manufactures  could  scarcely  he 
carried  on  without  it.  The  madder-root 
grows  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe :  that  of  Zealand  is  the  best  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  but  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping,  abont  as 
large  as  a  quill,  and  red  within  and  without ; 
from  it  arise  several  trailing,  qiiadrangular 
stems,  rough,  branching,  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  length ;  leaves  are  oblong-oval ;  the 
flowers  yellow  and  small,  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeeded  by  blackish  berries.  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  finest 
colouring  matter,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished, bv  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
red  particles  dispersed  amon^;  the  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  rich  d^emg  material. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

MAD'NESS,  a  dreadful  kind  of  deUrium, 
without  fever,  in  which  the  patient  raves  or 
is  furious.  Melancholy  and  madness  may 
very  iustly  be  considered  as  diseases  nearly 
allied ;  for  they  have  both  the  same  origin, 
that  is,  an  excessive  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain :  they  only  differ  in  de^e,  and 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  appearing;  me- 
lancholy being  the  primary  disease,  of 
which  madness  is  the  augmentation.  Both 
these  disorders  indicate  a  weakness  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary disposition :  from  violent  disorders  of 
the  mind»  especially  long  continued  g^ief, 
sadness,  anxiety>  dread,  and  terror;  from 
close  studv  and  intense  application  of  mind 
to  one  subject ;  from  narcotic  and  stupe- 
^ng  medicines;  and  from  great  excess  or 
uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion. The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
corporeal,  partly  mental.  ..The  leading  in- 
dications under  the  first  head  are:  to  di- 
minish vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania;  to  decrease  them 
when  defective,  as  in  melandiolia.  In  the 
mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  unhappy  rictims  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe  from  a  conviction  of  superior 
(rawer,  and  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  gain 
their  confidence  by  steadiness  and  huma- 


nity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  them 
without  making  our 'design  apparent. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  is  a  short,  amorous 
poem,  composed  of  a  number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  neither  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  or  to  the  subtilty 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thought,  suitably  expressed. 

MADREPORE,  a  submarine  substance 
of  a  stony  hardness,  resembling  coral.  }t 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some 
animal  matter ;  is  of  a  white  colour,  wrin- 
kled on  the  surface,  and  full  of  carities  or 
cells,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal.  From 
a  liquor  discharged  by  this  animal,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  formed.  Madrej^res 
constitute  a  genus  of  polypi,  of  variable 
forms,  always  garnished  with  radiated 
plates. 

M  AiyREFORITE,  a  variety  of  limestone, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling 
the  stars  of  madrepores.  Also  a  name 
given  to  certain  petrified  bones  found  in 
Normandy,  belonging  to  a  cetaceous  fish 
or  to  a  species  of  crorodile ;  but  which  have 
none  of  the  properties  of  madrepore. 

MiESTO  SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  vrord 
signifying  majestic,  and  used  as  a  direction 
to  play  the  part  with  force  and  grandeur. 

MA6AZrNB,in  commerce,  a  warehonse 

for  all  sorts  of  merchandise. ^In  military 

affairs,  a  storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition, 

or  provisions. In  literature,  a  periodical 

work  containing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England, 
was  the  GentUman't  Magazine,  which  first 
i^peared  in  1731,  and  which  still  exists  as  m 
most  respectable  and  valuable  monthly  re- 
pertory of  literature. 

MAGELLAN'IC  CLOUDS,  m  astro- 
nomy, three  whitish  clouds,  or  appearance* 
resembling  clouds,  near  the  south  pole, 
which  revolve  like  the  stars.  They  Uke 
their  name  from  Magellan  the  navi^tor; 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  mnlutndes 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

MAGGIO'RE,  in  music,  an  Italivi  epithet 
siguifving  greater, 

MAGGOT,  the  larva  of  the  common 
blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  egg^  in  a  few 
hours.  On  its  changing  to  a  pupa,  the  skin 
dries  round  it,  and  in  ten  days  the  fly 
emerges. 

MAGI,  or  MA'GIANS,  an  ancient  re. 
ligious  sect  in  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
two  principles,  the  one  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  and, 
abominating  the  adoration  of  images,  wor- 
shipped God  onl^  by  fire,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  brightest  and  most  glorious 
symbol  of  the  Deity.  This  religion  was  re- 
formed by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  one  supreme  independent  being ; 
and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels, 
one  the  aneel  of  goodness  and  light,  and 
the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  The  priests 
of  the  Magi  were  the  most  skilful  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  insomuch  that  a  learned 
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man  and  a  magician  became  sTnonjrmoas 
tenns. 

MA"GIC,  properly  siffnifiiss  tbe  ddctrine 
of  the  Magi;  bat  the  Magi  being  lupposed 
to  have  aeqnired  their  extraordinaiV  skill 
from  familiar  spirits  or  btheir  supernatural 
information,  the  word  mapie  acquired  the 
signification  it  ttdw  bears,  vis.  a  science 
which  teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  acts,  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain  means,  which  pro«nire  the  assistance 
and  interposition  of  demonst  The  maffi- 
ciana  of  antiquity  were  generally  acquainted 
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'magic  LANTEEN,  an  optical  machine, 
invented  by  Kircher,  by  means  of  which 
are  represented  on  an  opposite  wall  in  a 
dark  room  monstrous  figures,  magnified  to 
any  sise  at  pleasnre.  This  contrivance  Con- 
sists of  a  common  lantern  with  a  itendle  in 
it,  to  which  is  added  a  tube,  and  one  lens  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  object,  and  another 
kns  to  matcnify  the  image  on  the  wall. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  in  arithmetic,  a 
square  figure  formed  by  a  series  of  numbers 
in  mathematical  proportion,  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  eoual  ranks,  that  the  sums  of 
each  row,  taken  either  perpendicularly, 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

MA"GII^RAT£,  any  public  civil  oflScer 
to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAG'MA,  the  generic  name  of  any  crude 
mixture  of  minertu  or  organic  matters,  in  a 
thin  pasty  state. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  LIBERTA'TUM, 
generallv  known  as  Maona  Chabta,  the 
Great  Cnarter  of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the 
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charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  Loudon,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  twenty- five 
of  their  number,  to  be  gUardi&tas  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  br  denial 
of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to 
seise  his  castle  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  him  in  every  possible  iraj  till 

^tice  #as  done.  Many  parts  df  the  char- 
were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
pOwef  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount ;  the 
tvrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
6necked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  few  maxims  of  just  government,  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAGNANIER  (French),  the  name  given 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk- 
worms are  reared  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
or  to  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 

MAGNE'SIA,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  basis 
called  magne$ium.  It  exists  in  abundance 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  but 
has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  fos- 
sils ;  and  several  of  the  salts,  which  it 
forms  in  combination  with  the  acids,  are 
found  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean.  Prom  these  combinations, 
ma^esia  is  obtained  by  different  artificial 
proceS8eB.-rTake  one  part  of  Epsom  salt 
and  let  it  be  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of 
water  i  the  solution  is  to  be  filtened,  and  to 
this  is  to  be  added,  while  hot,  a  solution 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  precipi- 
tation is  produced.  The  alkali  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
is  separated,  and  falls  down  in  white  pow- 
der. It  is  then  washed  in  water  till  the 
liquor  comes  off  tasteless. — ^This  earth  exists 
under  the  form  of  a  white  powder:  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  very  gentle 
laxative,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  destroy 
additv  in  the  stomach. — Epsom  salt  is  com- 
pounded of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
the  chemical  name  is  of  course  the  tulphate 
itfrnagnena. — The  carbonate  e/wutgnena,  or 
magnesia  compounded  with  carbonic-acid- 
gas,  is  a  very  important  compound. 

MAGNE^SIAN  Ll'MEsfONE.  in  geo- 
logy, carbonate  of  lime  associated  with  bar- 
bonate  of  maifnesia.  Tne  lime  resulting 
Arom  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  said  to  have  ah  injurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities 
considerably  less  than  common  lime,  when 
it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

MAG'NESITE,  in  mineralogy,  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and 
spongiform;  its  colour  is  yellowisn  gray) 
or  white  vrith  spoU,  and  dendritic  delinea- 
tions of  blackish  brown.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for 
terraces.  .        .. 

MAGNET,  or  LOAD'STONE  (magna), 
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\n  natonJ  history,  «  very  rich  iroD  or^ 
found  in  huve  detached  maMet,  of  a  dusky 
iron-gray,  oftea  tingted  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  hue,  and  when  broken  am>earinf 
something  like  the  common  emery,  but  less 
sparkling.  It  ia  very  heavr,  ttilerably  hard. 
Of  a  perfectly  irregular  and  uneven  snr&ce, 
and  of  a  firm  structure  but  usually  with 
some  porous  irregularities  vrithin.  It  is 
Found  m  all  places  where  there  are  iron 
mines.  The  primary  properties  of  the  load- 
stone are  the  foUovnng :  1 .  Every  loadstone 
has  two  points,  called  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue.  8.  One  of  these  pole* 
attracts,  the  other  repels  iron,  but  no  other 
body.  8.  This  virtue,  being  the  third  spe> 
dee  of  attraction,  is  communicated  to  iron 
very  copiously  by  the  touch,  which  renders 
it  strongly  magnetic  4.  A  piece  of  iron  so 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  and  nicelv  sus- 
pended on  a  sharp  ]>oint,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  settle  itself  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle 
touched  bv  the  south  pole  of  the  load,  vrill 
Doint  northwards ;  and  the  contrary.  6.  Nee- 
oles  touched  by  it,  will  dip  below  the  hori- 
ion,  or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to 
a  point  within  the  earth's  surfkce:  this  is 
called  the  dipping  needle^  7.  This  virtue 
may  also  be  6ommunitated  to  iron  by  a 
strong  attrition  all  one  way.  8.  Iron-rods 
or  bars  aC()tlire  a  magnetic  virtue  by  stand- 
iikg  long  in  one  position.  9.  Fire  totally 
destroys  this  virtul!,by  making  the  stone  or 
iron  red-hot.  10.  This  power  is  fezerted  sen- 
sibly to  the  distance  di  several  feet.  11.  It 
is  sensibly  continued  through  the  substance 
of  several  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  IS.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
hardfest  body;  and  equally  attracts  the  iron 
in  vacuo  as  in  open  air.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  properties  of  a  body,  not  more 
wonderfhl  than  useful  to  mankind.—— 
There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  action  in 
magnet  icaloodies,  scientific  men  have  con- 
iidered  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles  of  the  one 
fluid  having  the  property  of  attracting  the 
particles  of  the  other;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles are  separate,  they  repel;  each  repels 

the  paitides  of  its  own  kind,  &c.- ^The 

most  simple  magnetical  instrument  is  the 
horitontal  needle.  This  needle  consists  of 
a  bar  of  hardened  steel  magnetized.  The 
bar  is  made  of  various  forms,  being  com- 
monly rectangular,  but  having  a  broad  por- 
tion  m  the  centre.  There  is  a  hole  madfe 
in  the  middle  of  the  broad  portion,  wliich  is 
tapped  with  a  screw,  to  receive  an  exterior 
screw  turned  upon  a  brass  cap,  into  which 
is  fltted  a  piece  of  agate,  on  which  the  nee- 
dle is  balanced  upon  a  iteel  point.  It  is 
then  suspended  in  a  box  made  of  brass  or 
wood.    Below  the  needle  a  circular  card  is 

S laced,  whose  circumference  is  divided  into 
egrees  or  minutes,  or  more  commonly  into 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  callied  points.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  card.  The  four  cardinal  points  are 
marked  on  the  card ;  and  the  intermediate 
divisions  are,  fot-  the  purpose  of  very  nice 
observations,  laid  ott  in  degrees  and  mi- 
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paas  is  used  for  observations  at  sea,  the 
eard  ia  alao  suspended  upon  a  point,  and 
the  bos  in  which  it  is  contained  is  hunr 
upon  gimbals ;  the  whde  forming  a  aort  m 
univenal  joint,  in  order  that  the  needle  and 
card  may  retain  the  horixontal  position,  in- 
dependent of  the  heaving  of  the  ship. 
MACNETISM,  tfaatl>ranch  of  science 


this  important  department  of  science. 
One  venr  extraordinary  foct  has  already  re- 
sulted from  this  system  of  (Observation, 
carried  on  (in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  of 
Humboldt)  by  a  great  many  observers  in 
correspondence  vrith  each  other,  viz.,  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  a  state  of 
continual  and  restless  fluctuation — as  much 
so  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  air ;  but  that  its  changes  from  moment  to 
moment  are  strictly  simultaneous  at  every 
point  where  observations  of  this  nature 
have  yet  been  made,  embracing  (now)  the 
whole  extent  of  Europe,  from  Upsal  in 
Sweden,  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  ftom  St. 
Petersburgh  to  Dublin !  so  that  even  the 
difference  in  lobgitude  of  these  distant 
stations  might  be  obtained  ftom  magnetic 
observations."  It  is  a  remarkable  drcnm- 
stance,  says  M^jor  Sabine,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  ther^ 
was  not  a  single  puolished  observation  to 
attest  the  existence  of  any  difference  what- 
soever in  the  intenrity  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth.— Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  eologidng  M^jor  Sabine's  re- 
port on  the  magnetic  survey  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  observed,  that  he  vrould  not 
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pretend  to  anticipate  the  iiiq;)ortance  of  the 
results,  but  he  saw  an  epoch  fast  approach^ 
ing  when  Terrestrial  Magnetism  would  take 
its  place  among  the  strictest  of  the  mathe* 
matical  sciences ;  he  could  not  but  believe, 
that  the  day  was  near  when,  perhaps,  it 
would  rank  second  only  to  astronomy,  and 
when  its  details  would  be  as  well  under* 
stood  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  and 
its  dynamics  studied  as  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  physics.  Gauss  has  ascertained 
that  the  variation  is  subject  to  small  oscil- 
lations, which  take  place  simultaneously 
everywhere  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
probably,  over  the  earth,  so  tbat  the  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be  communicated  in  an 

instant   from    the  east  to  thie  west. 

Jnimal  Magnetitm,  a  sympathy  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  human 
bodv.  The  origin  of  the  term  was  a  fancied 
analogy  between  the  action  of  the  mineral 
magnet  and  that  of  the  animal  energy,  or 
tit  titm,  to  which  these  effects  were  attri- 
buted :  but  its  effects  have  been  ascribed 
to  excitement,  half  spiritual,  half  sensual, 
and  morbid  sensitiveness.  It  originated 
thus:  A  German  physician,  named  Mes- 
mer,  in  1772,  attempted  cures  with  the  mi- 
neral magnet,  and  excited  some  sensation 
in  Vienna,  but  at  length  declared,  that  not 
the  magnet,  but  a  mysterious  power  in  his 
own  person  catt>ed  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
magnet,  and  that  this  power  was  related  not 
only  to  the  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  at- 
traction dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 
From  Vienna  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  many  proselytes  to  his  pretended  dis- 
covery. The  government  at  length  appointed 
a  committee,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mes- 
mer,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  ap- 

E eared  in  an  admirable  memoir,  drawn  up 
y  M.  Bailly,  which  exposed  the  futility  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  quackery  of  its 
author.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it 
has  again  revived,  and  numbers  of  eminent 
persons  are  among  its  votaries. 

MAGNETOMETER,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  determining  the  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  in  direction  and 
force.  When  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  declination  of  the  needle, 
it  is  called  a  Deelinovteter  ;  for  the  inclina- 
tion and  vertical  force  it  becomes  an  Incli' 
nometer. 

MAGNIFYING  POWER,  in  optics,  the 
enlargement  of  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  can  be  seen,  effected  in  telescopes 
aud  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  then  viewing  the  image,  by 
another  glass,  very  close,  thereby  enlvging 
the  angle,  and  of  course  magnifying  the 
object. 

MAG'NITUDB,  whatever  is  made  up  of 

Eirts  locally  extended,  or  that  has  several 
mensions ;  as  a  line,  surface,  solid,  &c 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is  that 
measured  bv  the  visual  angle,  formed  by 
rays  drawn  from  iu  extremes  to  the  centre 
of  the  eye;  so  that  whatever  things  are 
seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles,  appear 


MAGNOLIA,  the  Laurbl-lbavbd  Tu- 
I.IF-TBBB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  18  Poljfandria,  order  7  Polygarnia: 
the  corolla  of  which  consists  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtuse  petals,  narrowest  to- 
wards the  base.  The  Magnolia  grandifiora, 
or  the  great  magnolia,  is  the  principal  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  native  of  Florida,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance.  Two  others  of  the  species 
also  deserve  particular  notice.  One  is  the 
Magnolia  maerophylla,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
the  flowers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  petals  are  from  six  to  nine  in  number, 
and  the  three  exterior  ones  have  a  purple 
spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  AUeghanies.  The 
other  is  the  Magnolia  glauea,  or  beaver- 
wood,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest 
ot  the  genus.    The  flowers  are  very  ele- 

Snt,  and  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance; 
e  leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG'PIE,  in  ornitholt^,  a  well-known 
chattering  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvu»,  re- 
sembling in  iu  habits  and  manners  the 
other  birds  of  the  crow  kind.  It  has  a 
black  bill,  wing^  and  tail ;  but  the  latter 
are  variegated  with  white,  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  of  different  shades.  When  taken 
young,  they  readily  become  domesticated, 
and  learn  to  repeat  many  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  to  imitate  every  noise 
within  hearing. 

MAHOG'ANT,  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  SwietenOt  growing  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Our  most  beautiful  and  du- 
rable articles  of  cabinet  furniture  are' made 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  flne  polish. 
The  trunk  of  this  majestic  tree  is  often 
40  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  ih»t  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
principal  importations  into  Great  Britain 
are  made  firom  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 
"  Not  long  since,"  observes  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
**  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  distinguished 
pianoforte  makers,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany  I 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  $ingle  tree, 
were  each  about  15  feet  long  and  38  inches 
square:  thev  were  cut  into  veneers  of  8  to 
an  inch.  The  wood  was  particularlv  beau- 
tiful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
Klish ;  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the 
jht  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the 
surface  of  a  crystal ;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a  different  figure 
in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed." 
;  MAHOM'ETANS,  or  MOHAM'- 
MEDANS,  believers  in  the  doctrines  and 
divine  mission  of  Maliomet,  the  warrior  and 
prophet  of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Maho- 
I  met  is  his  prophet,  and  teaches  ceremonies 
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by  pnyer,  with  washingB,  ftc  almagiTiBg, 
Awting,  tobrietT,  pilgrimage  to  Meeea,  ftc 
Besides  these  they  have  rome  negative  inre- 
eeptt  and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  in  which 


several  things  are  prohibited,  as  usury,  the 
drinking  of  wine,  ail  |^es  that  depend 
upon  cliance,  the  eating  of  blood  and 
swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  is 
strangled,  or  is  killed  by  a  blow  or  by 
another  beast.  These  doctrines  and  prae- 
tioes  Mahomet  established  by  the  sword, 
br  preaching  and  by  the  akoran  or  koran« 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
such  success,  as  in  a  tew  years  to  subdue 
half  the  known  worid.    [See  Alcobah.] 

MAI'DEN,  an  instrument  formerly  niied 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminau.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
foot  sqaare,  very  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loadml  above  with  lead.  At  the  time  of 


execution  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
f^ame,  about  ten  feet  hirii,  with  a  groove 
on  each  side  for  the  miuden  to  slide  in. 


The  prisoner's  neck  being  fiutened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed 
from  the  bodv.  It  was  the  prototype  of  the 
French  guillotine.— --IfaMeit  Auite,  an 
assise  in  which  no  person  is  condemned  to 
die. 


MA^JESTT,  a  title  riven  commonly  to 
Kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  instead  of"  kighmett." 

HAI'HEM,  or  MATHEH,  in  law,  a 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  the 
use  of  any  member.  It  originally  applied 
to  such  corporeal  injuries  as  rendmd  a 
man  less  fit  for  war. 

MAIL,  a  coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly 
irom  fbr  defiending  the  body  against  swords, 
lances,  ftc.  The  mail  was  of  two  sorts, 
chain  and  plate  mail ;  the  former  consist- 
ing of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
number  of  small  plates  of  metal,  laid  over 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  or  leathera 
jacket. In  ships,  a  square  machine  com- 
posed of  rings  interwoven,  like  net-work, 
used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on 
lines  and  white  oordage.r— Jfaii;  or  Mail- 
tag,  a  leathern  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
lettenj-^Mait-coaek,  a  coach  of  a  parti- 
eular  construction  for  expeditious  travel- 
ling, several  of  which  are  emfdoyed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  eonvevance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  England.  Mail-coaches  were 
first  brought  into  use  in  1784;  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  travelled,  when  eom- 
pared  with  other  pubUe  conveyances,  ex- 
cited almost  as  much  wonder  in  tliose  by- 


gone times,  as  railway  travelling  does  now. 
If  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances, 
these  compact,  elegant,  and  well-appointed 
vehicles  will  not  much  longer  be  needed; 
nay,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  presume,  that  the  time  is  not 
for  distant  when  a  mail-coachman  may  be 
regarded  as  a  huua  »atwr«,  and  his  ireat 
eoat  and  whip  be  placed  among  the  curio- 
sities in  the  British  Museum,  as  relics  of 


an  age  when  science  wbb  scarcely  in  iu 
leading-strings  I 

MAILED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  tax 
speckled,  as  the  feathers  df  hawks,  par- 
tridges, ftc 

MAIN,  in  military  and  naval  affisirs,  a 
word  prefixed  to  many  vrords,  and  signify- 
ing primeipal;  as  the  aMW-fiiard;  siat*- 


MAIN'PRIZE,  in  law,  the  receiving  a 
person  into  friendly  custody  who  might 


to  prison,  on  s 


rity  given  for  his  fortheonung  on  a  day  up- 
pomted. 

MAINTE19ANCB,  in  law,  is  an  unlaw- 
td  maintaining  or  supporting  a  suit  be- 
tween others,  by  stirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a  cause  in  whtch  the  person 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  person  disin- 
terested in  a  cause  oflciously  gives  eri- 
deuce,  without  being  called  upon  for  that 
purpose,  or  acts  the  part  of  counsel  by 
speaking  in  the  cause,  or  retains  an  attor- 
ney iat  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  i»  liable  to  be  prosecuted  bv  in- 
dictment. But  it  is  no  maintenance,  where 
a  person  gives  a  poor  man  money  out  of 
charity  to  carry  on  a  suit. 

MA'JOR,  the  title  of  several  military 
officers,  as  mi^r-general,  majm  of  a  bri- 
gade, mi^r  of  a  r^ment,  ftc.^— Jlf<^^,  in 
fogic,  the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syl- 
logism, contaimng  the  principal  tcra 
In  music,  an  epiuiet  applied  to  the  a 

in  which  the  third  is  fbur  semitones  i 

the  key-note,  and  to  intervals  consisting  of 
four  sonitones.  M^jtr  and  Minor  are  ap- 
plied to  concords  which  differ  from  eadi 
other  by  a  semitone. 

MAIZE,  or  INDIAN  COBN,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Zea,  the  native  com  of  ionerica. 
The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  horn  four  to  ten  feet ;  and  like 
other  grasses  (for  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
fiunily  ^raaun««)  they  are  ftamished  with 
knots  at  intervals,  llie  styles  are  venr  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
dovm  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  foliaoeous  envelope^  the  seeds 
ornains  are  rounded  externally,  angidar 
and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering 
towards  the  base,  and  are  ^sposed  in  se- 
veral  longitudinal  series.  Maixfe  is  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica, but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Aria 
and  Africa,  as  also  in  several  countriea  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
rinces  of  France  it  forms  almost  exeluaively 
the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitanta.  Tlie 
spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  the 
husks,  when  perfectly  dry,  stript  off,  and, 
together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by  for  winter 
fbdder,  while  the  ears  are  conveyed  to  the 
granary.  Next  to  wheat,  it  is  otmsidered 
the  most  nutritions  grain. 

MAL'ACUITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  found  fluently  crys- 
tallised in  long  slender  needles.  It  conaista 
of  copper,  carbonie  add,  oxygen,  and  water 
It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  often 
iMtnred  into  toys. 
MAL'ACOLITE,  in 
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name  for  dioptide,  a  mineral  found  in  the 
•ilver  mines  of  Sweden,  and  also  in  Norway, 
conusting  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  oxf  de  of 

"°MALACOPTEBT'GIOUS,  in  ichthjo- 
lonr,  an  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  five 
oraers  of  fishes,  from  their  having  the  rays 
of  their  fins  hony,  but  not  pointed  or  sharp 
at  the  extremities,  like  those  of  acanthop< 
terygious  fishes. 

HALACOS'TOMOUS,  an  epithet  for 
those  fishes  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
vnlgariy  called  leather-mouthed;  as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION,  bad  manage- 
ment of  public  affidrs,  or  a  misdemeanour 
in  public  emj^loyments,  particularly  of  exe- 
cutive and  nunisterial  duties,  prescribed  by 
law. 

MAL'AGA,  a  species  of  wine  imported 
from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

MAL'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malic  add  with  differ- 
ent bases.  The  malates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  deliquescent. 

MALA'RIA,  (Italian  maF  aria,  bad  air) 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  sqU,  or  both, 
which,  in  certain  regions  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, produces  a  fever  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 
The  country  of  the  maP  aria,  in,  Italy,  ex- 
tends from  Leghorn  to  Terracini^  about  200 
miles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Appenines, 
fh>m  25  to  SO  miles.  The  city  of  Rome  has 
been  gradually  invaded  by  it ;  so  that  not 
only  the  whole  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
deserted,  but  even  the  finest  parts  of  the 

modem  dty  have  become  unsafe. It  has 

been  found  from  observation,  that  although 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  standing 
waters,  when  dear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  running  waters,  are  perfectl^jf  salubrious, 
the*  "»«  in  fact,  be  nearlv  as  iigurious  as 
t  are  putrid  ana  stagnant;  and 


les  proper  marshes,  ftish  and  salt 
and  wet  pasture  lands  generally, 
coppices,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
namental  waters,  pools,  ditches, 
■  ^  of  KTound 


I  limited  spots 

forth  more  or  less  o7  this  noxious 
lat  wherever,  in  short,  any  chemi- 
cal compound  of  the  v^uble  elements  is 
wetted,  or  held  in  solution  bv  water,  there 
the  poison  in  question  may  be,  or  will  be, 
produced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suf- 
ficiently high;  that  the  smallest  si>ot  com- 
ing under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria,  and  a  single 
inspiratkm  of  that  malaria  to  produce  dis- 

MALE  FLOWER  Oto*  tiuueuliuj,  in  bo 
tanv,  a  flower  that  Dears  stamens  only« 
without  pistils. 

MALE  SCREW,  in  mechanics,  a  screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

MA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  the  juices  of  many  fruits, 
out  particularly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydn^^en,  and  carbon, 
and  combines  with  slkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxydes  so  as  to  form  malates.— 


Malic  add  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour 
taste ;  and  affords  hj  distillation  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  jpfromaltc. 

MA'LIS,  in  medidne,  a  disease  of  the 
skio,  produced  by  an  insect  lodging  under- 

MALLEABILITY,  the  ductile  property 
of  metals,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension by  the  hammer,  and  of  being  worked 
into  forms.    It  is  opposed  to  hrittunet. 

MAL'LEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  ttom  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tvmpanum. 

MAL'LOW,  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the 
genus  Malva,  most  species  of  which  grow 
wild  in  the  field.  The  common  mallow  is 
an  annual;  but  there  are  several  species 
which  are  perennials  and  biennials. 

MALMSET,  the  name  of  a  spedes  of 
grape,  and  also  of  a  lusdons  kind  of  wine. 

MALT,  the  name  given  to  barley  when 
prepared  hj  a  particular  process,  so  as  to  fit 
It  tor  malung  into  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
which  are  denominated  »alt  liquor$.  The 
processes  of  malting  have  for  their  objects, 
first,  to  exdte  the  vegeUtive  powers  of  the 
grain,  and,  then,  to  stop  vegetation.  Thus, 
by  the  aid  of  moisture,  the  barley  is  made 


to  germinate,  that  is,  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
almost  its  acrospire,  or  first  sprout ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  tne  roots  are  destroyed,  and 


the  acrospire  prevented  from  bursting  the 
skin.  By  germination,  all  the  principles  of 
the  pain  are  put  in  motion.  The  heat 
which  it  subsequently  undergoes  separates 
its  parts,  and  the  visddity  which  it  before 
possessed,  is  removed  by  the  looser  texture 
of  its  oils,  and  thdr  intimate  union  with 
the  salts;  which  alteration  is  the  cause  of 
the  sweetish  taste  that  distinguishes  malt 

from  barley. Malt  kiln*  ar,e  chambers 

full  of  holes  in  the  floor,  through  which  the 
heat  ascends  from  the  ftimace  below  and 
dries  the  barley  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  visdd 
and  tenaciouL  like  pitch ;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour. 

MA'LUM  IN  SE,  in  law,  an  offence  at 
common  law,  in  distinction  from  malum 
prohibitum;  such  as  playing  a^  unlawful 
games,  ftc,  which  are  only  wuUu  prokibita 
under  certain  drcumstances. 

MA'LUM  MORTUUM,  in  medidne,  a 
malignant  spedes  of  leprosy,  or  teabiea,  so 
called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 
black  and  lirid. 

MALTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  16  MoiuuMpkia,  order  8  Folymndria. 
The  spedes  are  mostly  annuals,  consisting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mallows. 

MALVEI'SA,  in  archaeology,  a  warlike 
engine  that  was  used  to  batter  down  walls. 

MALVERSATION,  in  law,  misbehavi- 
our in  an  oflSce,  employ,  or  commission,  as 
breach  of  trust,  extortion,  &c. 

MAM'ALUKES,  or  MAM'ELUKES,  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  who  for  many  years  composed  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  who  being 
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instrncted  in  the  militaiy  ezerciaet,  soon 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordinatioii ;  as- 
MMiuated  the  sultan  Turan  Sltah,  and,  in 
1%-t,  appointed  Ibedh,  one  of  their  own 
number,  sultan  of  Bgnt.  Thejwere  at 
len^  conquered  by  Belim  I^  and  Cairo, 
their  capital,  taken  by  storm,  in  1617« 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Enrpt  by 
Buonaparte,  the  Mamelukes  formea  a  fine 
body  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously 
annoyed  the  invaders,  though  many  after- 
wards joined  them.  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
pacha  of  Egvpt,  annihilated  their  power,  by 
destroyinr  the  beys,  in  1811,  by  a  stratagem. 
MAMMA'LIA,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
loolo^,  the  first  class  of  animals,  compre- 
hending snch  as  tuekle  their  young:  the 
term  bein^  derived  firom  mamnue,  breasts. 
This  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders :— — 
1 :  Frimatt*,  animals  that  have  two  canine 
teeth,  and  four  cutting  teeth.  Of  this  order 
there  are  only  three  genera;  man,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  bat.  2 :  Bruta,  animals  that 
have  no  cutting  teeth ;  as  the  elephant.  3 ; 
Ferm,  animals  that  have  from  two  to  ten 
cutting  teeth ;  as,  the  lion.  4 :  Glire*,  ani- 
mals that  have  only  two  cutting  teeth,  and 
no  canine  teeth ;  as,  the  hare.  6 :  Peeudet, 
animals  that  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw;  as,  the  sheep.  6:  Bellua,  ani- 
mus with  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
which  are  Aimisned  with  hoo&;  as,  the 

horse.  7 :  Cetm,  the  whale  species. Prom 

man,  who,  firom  his  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion, stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  to 
whales  and  their  congeners,  which  are  class- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  mammalia,  the  skele- 
ton is  formed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  its  parts  are  only  altered  or 
modified  to  suit  the  station  which  the  ani- 
mal is  destined  to  fill.  We  have  followed 
the  classification  of  Linncus,  as  the  most 
simple;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  that 
Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
adopted  the  Linnaan  method  as  fiur  as  it 
went,  have  considered  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  new  objects 
which  daily  presented  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute many  new  genera  in  every  department 
of  loology.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  hi 
bevond  our  prescribed  limits,  were  we  to 
follow  the  extensive  classification  adhered 
to  by  Cuvier;  but  we  will  conclude  by  a  quo- 
tation illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  theory  i  "  Every  or» 
ganized  being,"  says  he,  "forms  a  whole 
and  entire  system,  of  which  all  the  parts 
mutually  correspond  and  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  definite  action,  by  a  reci- 
procal re- action;  none  of  these  narU  can 
change,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also, 
llius,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  or- 
ganised ih  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh 
flesh,  it  is  necessary  that  his  jaws  should 
be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws 
to  seise  and  tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the 
flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  orcansof 
motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his 
organs  of  sense  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  he  should  have 
seated  in  his  brain  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  for  his  victim ;  such 


are  the  general  conditions  of  a  camivorcw 
regimen;  theymnst  infsllibly  be  united  in 
every  carnivorous  animal — without  them  the 
Bpe<nes  could  not  subsist.  But  under  these 
genend  conditions,  there  are  particular  ones 
with  respect  to  the  sise  of  the  species,  and 
the  abode  of  the  prey  for  which  c«ch  animal 
is  disposed." 

MAMMBB-TBEE  rMtmmea  JmerieanmJ, 
in  botanv,  a  large  and  beautiAil  tree,  some- 
times called  the  West  Indian  Apricot,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  ita 
sweet  and  very  agre«d>le  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odour.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length ; 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  \ad.  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perftime ;  and 
the  tree  attains  the  height  M  sixty  ot  ae- 
venty  feet. 

MAM'MOTH,  a  spedes  of  extinct  de. 
phant,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  but  entirely 
distinct  from  the  existing  species  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  bones  nave  been  occa- 
sionally found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories 
of  giants.  A  mammoth,  in  complete  pre- 
servation, was  seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in 
Siberia,  who  found  the  skeleton  to  be  nine 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fourteen  long :  the 
tusks  were  nine  feet  long.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mattodon,  a  gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America. 

MAMMON,  in  the  Striae  language,  sig- 
nifles  riches.  It  is  used  Mattk.  vL  24,  and 
Luke  xvi.  13,  and  is  there  called  the  Mom- 
noil  of  unrighteousness,  intimating  that 
riches  are  frequently  the  instruments  of 
iniquity,  or  acquired  by  unrighteous  means. 

MAM'MAli,  or  MAM  MIFEB,in  loolof^. 
an  animal  which  has  breasts  for  suckling  its 
young. 

MAMMA'BIA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Vennet,  order  Molhuem, 
having  a  smooth  body,  without  cirri  or  rays. 

MAATMILART,  pertaining  to  the  breasts. 
Also,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small  pro- 
tuberances, like  nipples^  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  to  a  procesa 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

MAN  (koMo),  in  soology,  is  justly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  making  a  distinct  genus  of  that  order 
of  quadrupeds,  which  Linncus  calls  antkrp- 
pomorpka,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  Setting  aside  his  divine  rea- 
son and  his  immort^  nature,  Man,  in  tbs 
language  of  naturalists,  is  a  being  provided 
with  two  hands,  designed  for  prenension, 
and  having  fingers  protected  by  flat  nails; 
and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  destined  for 
vralking;  vrith  a  single  stomach,  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth,— incisive,  canine,  and  molar. 
His  position  is  upright ;  his  food  both  vege- 
table  and  animal;  his  body  naked.  It  hiaa 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  the  human 
race;  but  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words; 
and  if  the  term  tpeeie*  is  used  in  its  com- 
mon scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  and  constant  differences 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
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the  hair,  or  form  of  the  slcuU,  which  have 
KJven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 
The  moat  natural  and  best  defined  classili- 
cation  is  that  of  Blnmenbach,  who  divides 
mankind  into  five  varieties.  1:  The  first 
variety  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
Continent,  namely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skm,  more  or  less  white  or  brown;  the 
cheeks  tinged  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fiur;  the  head  almost  spherical; 
the  face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  mo- 
derately marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched; 
the  mouth  small;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendiculariy  in  the  jaws;  the  chm  full 
and  round.  This  is  called  the  Cauea$ian, 
from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus. 
2:  The  second  variety  has  been  termed  the 
Batter*.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  stnught,  and  rather 
thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  face 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the  features  in- 


distinctly marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat ; 
the  cheeks  round  and  prominent ;  the  chin 
pointed,  the  eyes  small.    This  varietjr  com- 


prises the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  mount  Beioor,  except  the  Malays :  it 
includes  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chmese,  &c.  3 :  The 
America*  variety  resembles  the  last  de- 
scribed in  severid  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour;  stiff,  thin, 
strught,  black  hair;  low  forehead;  eyes 
sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ;  cheek- 
bones prominent;  face  large.  This  variety 
compnses  all  the.  Americana  except  the 
Esquimaux,  4:  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
by  Blumenbach  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  of  a  tawny  colour ;  the  hair  black,  soft, 
thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jecting ;  the  nose  thick,  vride,  and  flattened ; 
the  mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  variety  comprehends  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  5:  The  remaining  va- 
riety is  the  Nefpro.  Its  characters  are, 
colour  black ;  hair  black  and  woolly,  bead 
nanow ;  fovehead  convex  and  arched ;  cheek- 
bones prcjecting;  nose  lar^,  and  almost 
confound^  with  the  upper  jaw ;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  in ;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  tribes  included  in 
this  variety;  witness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet,  and  wool;  the  Caffre, 
with  a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair ; 
the  sootv  Papons,  or  New  Guineaman;  the 
native  oi  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  the  Hot- 

tentoU. Man  is  the  only  animal  which 

possesses,in  the  same  decree,  flexible  powers 
of  speech,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate his  thoughu ;  and  this  has  led,  in 
different  tribes,  to  the  invention  of  several 
hundred  languages.  He  is,  also,  the  only 
animal  which  possesses  the  muscles  ci 
laughter;  and  he  eigoys,  above  all  others. 


the  nicest  powers  of  reasoning  by  analogy, 
from  his  past  experience;  and,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  hands,  is  enabled  to  appro- 


priate most  things  to  his  wants.  Man  is 
also  distinguishable  by  the  originality  of 
his  ideas.  Instincts  make  up  a  part  of  his 
character;  but  he  is  principally  the  creature 
^f  I  __i  -  "action;  he  builds  a 

hi  lias  experienced  the 

ii  Iter,  and  because  he 

hi  means  of  securing 

h  ..    When  *e  builds, 

tc  irk  of  the  bee  or  the 

b<  ctive  plan,  and  that 

pi  'or  the  purpose,  but 

OI  tly  discovers  imper- 

fc  ch  that  of  another 

in  ipecies  is  totally  dif- 

f«  Bewhere,  under  va- 

ri  rhile  .treating  of  the 

subjects,  spoken  of  man  in  a  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  We 
shall  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  sketch 
we  have  here  gpven. 

MAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a 
man-qf-ufor,  a  m^rcAaMfiiuin,  Ac.  Also,  to 
"  MMii  a  prixe" ;  to  "  ma*  the  topsail  sheets  ;*' 
to  "  man  the  yards,"  Ac,  signifying,  to  sup- 
ply either  of  these  with  the  men  necessary 
lor  the  required  purpose. 

MAN' AKIN  (Piitra),  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  a  beautifbl  race  of  birds  found  in 
South  America.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  inhabit  the  depths  of  forests.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Pipra  MUitaria,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red  fea- 
thers on-its  head. 

MANATI,  or  MANATU8,  in  xoology, 
the  sea-cow,  or  fish-tailed  walrus,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Triekechus,  which  sometimes 
grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  length  of 
23  feet.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  anatraUt  or  Uime*ti*,  and  bortalit 
or  wkaU-tailed  manati.  It  has  fore-feet 
palmated,  and  furnished  with  claws,  but  the 
nind  part  ends  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  fish. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the  eyes  small, 
and  instead  of  teeth,  the  mouth  is  flimished 
with  hard  bones,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  jaws.  It  never  leaves  the  water,  but 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  feeding  on 
grass  that  grows  in  the  water. 

MANCHINEEL',  in  botany,  atreeof  the 

fenus  Hippomane,  growing  in  the  West 
ndies  to  the  size  of  a  large  oak,  and 
abounding  in  a  milky,  acrid  juice,  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  causes  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pains  in 
the  stomach.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  ca- 
binet work. 

MANDA'MUS,  in  Uw,  a  writ  issued  from 
a  court  of  law,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  commanding 
the  performance  of  some  special  thing. 

MANDARIN',  the  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  China,  who  are 
chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

MAN'DIBLB,  in  ornithology,  the  upper 
and  under  bill  of  birds.  Also,  in  anatomy, 
another  name  for  the  jaw.  [See  Maxilla.] 

MAN'DRAKE  (Mandragora),  in  botany, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Mropa  ;  the  corolla  of 
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which  eoniiats  of  a  ungle  erect  hollow 
petal,  growing  gradually  wider  firom  the 
oase ;  being  a  little  larger  than  the  cup, 
and  divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five  lan- 
eeolated  segment* ;  the  firuit  is  a  great  glo- 
bose berry,  containing  two  cells ;  the  re- 
eeptacle  is  fleshy  and  convex  on  both  sides ; 
the  seeds  are  numerous  and  kidney-shaped. 
The  mandrake  has  been  esteemed  a  poison 
by  manv ;  but  by  others  it  is  declared  inno- 
cent :  the  bark  of  the  root  was  once  used 
as  a  narcotic;  but  at  present  the  leaves  are 
only  used  in  medicine.  The  ancients  called 
mandrakes  the  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
had  the  name  of  MaudragoritU.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  £uicied  resemblance  of  the  root 
to  the  human  form,  they  attributed  to  it 
miraculous  powers,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  properties,  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unfounded. 

MAN'DREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
forming  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MAN'DBIL,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
monkey.— —Afanrfril,  in  mechanic^,  a  kind 
of  iron  spindle,  with  a  screw. 

MAN'DUCI,  in  antiquity, hideous  figures 
introduced  at  the  pubhc  representations  of 
the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 

MAN'EGE,  the  art  of  breaking  in  and 
riding  horses,  or  the  place  set  apart  for 
equestrian   exercises.      [See   HoasB   and 

HoaSBMANSHlP.] 

MA'NES,  in  the  pagan  system  of  theo- 
logj,  a  general-name  for  the  infernal  deities. 
The  ancients  comprehended  under  the 
term  manet  not  only  Pluto,  Prospering  and 
Minos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were 
likewise  included.  It  was  usual  to  erect 
altars  and  offer  libations  to  the  mane* 
of  deceased  friends  and  relations,  for  the 
superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  made 
people  very  cautious  of  offending  them. 
When  it  was  not  known  whether  a  corpse 
had  been  buried  or  not,  a  cenotaph  was 
erected,  and  the  manes  were  solemnly  in- 
vited to  rest  ther^  from  fear  that  otherwise 
they  would  wander  about  the  world,  terri- 
tfing  the  living,  and  seeking  the  body  which 
they  had  once  inhabited. 

MAN'GANESE.  in  mineralogy,  an  ore 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  and  of  considerable  bruliuicy ;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  of  the  hardness 
of  iron,  very  brittle,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
ore  of  manganese  is  remarkable  for  its  spon- 
taneous inflammation  with  oil.  From  its 
infusibility,  it  does  not  combine  readily 
with  many  metals,  but  shows  considerable 
afinity  to  iron,  occurring  frequently  com- 
bined with  it  in  nature,  and  bemg  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steel.  Manganese 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  form.  Its 
attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  red, 
JuMwn,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can  therefore  be  only  kept  under 
water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  decompo- 
ses water  by  means  of  heat  very  rapidly,  as 


well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  ox- 

I'des.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  so- 
uble  in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  ftisible  with  earths, 
and  colours  them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  ac> 
cording  to  its  sUte  of  oxydizement.  It  frees 
from  colour  glasses  tinged  «ith  iron,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  riass-making :  it  is  also 
used  to  give  a  black  colour  to  earthenware. 

MANGANE'SIATE,  in  chemistry,  acorn- 
pound  of  manganesic  acid  with  a  base. 

MAN'GEL-WUBTZEL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  beet  kin^  much  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy 
nature. 

MAN'GO,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
native  of  the  East-Indies,  but  now  growing 
in  most  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains  the  bright 
of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly  productive. 
The  fruit  is  kidnev-shaped,  of  a  most  deli- 
cious flavour,  and  containing  a  flattened 
stone.  More  than  eighty  varieties  of  Mango 
are  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN',  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
East-Indies,  of  the  genus  Gareinia,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  shaped  like,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  being  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  particularly  wholesome.  The 
tree  is  elegant  in  its  apiMsarance,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  feet. 

MAN'GIlOyE  (Kkitopkora),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  grow  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Their  branch- 
es are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  .  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosquitos,  ftc. 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  vegetate  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot- 
stalk. The  soft  pMTt  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes :  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy. 

MA'NIOC  (the  Indian  name  of  the  /«- 
tropka  mauihot),  a  shrub  (the  root  of  which 
is  highly  nutritious)  indigenous  to  tropical 
America,  and  cultivated  uso  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  grows  rapidly,  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  accommooates  itself 
to  almost  everv  kind  of  soil.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which 
is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  poison ;  and 
it  may  tfcU  excite  surprise  that  human  in- 
genuity should  have  converted  the  roots 
into  an  article  of  food.  For  this  purpose 
the  roots  were  formerlv  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone;  but  they  are  now  ground 
m  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacks  which  are  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  action  of  a  heavy  press.  By  this 
it  is  deprived  of  all  the  poisonoua 
,  md  the  residue  is  called  eauava, 
substance  we  call  tapioea  is  also  pro- 
duced ttova.  the  manioc  root. 

MANICHEES',  in  church  history,  a  seet 
of  Christian  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Pro- 
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bni ;  pretending  to  be  the  Comforter  whom 
our  Saviour  promised  to  send  into  the  world. 
He  taught  that  there  are  two  principles,  or 
gods,  eoetemal  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  the  first  principle,  or  light,  the  au* 
thor  of  all  good :  the  second  principle,  or 
darkneu,  the  author  of  all  evil— a  doctrine 
which  he  borrowed  flrom  the  Persian  magi. 

MANIPULATION,  a  word  signifying 
work  done  with  the  hands.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
chemistr^,  for  the  preparation  of  substances 
for  expenments ;  and  in  animal  magnetism, 
for  the  motion  ot  the  hands,  by  which  the 
operator  magnetises  his  dupes. 

MANIPmUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  constituting  the  third  part  of  a 

cohort. Among   phTsicians,  the    term 

maniinduM  signifies  a  handfiil  of  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  as  a  man  can  grasp  in 
his  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  fre. 
quently  denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M, 
or  m. 

VLAWTXJL  a  miraculous  kind  of  food 
which  fell  m>m  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  vnldemess,   for  the 

apace  of  forty  years. Manna,  in  botany, 

a  sweet  juice  or  gum  which  flows  firom 
manv  trees  and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in 
Calabria,  where  it  exudes  from  two  species 
of  the  ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its 
taste  rather  nauseously  sweet.  It  is  dis* 
solved  by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fire- 
qnendy  employed  in  the  nutteria  mediea, 
and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  oom- 

MANOSTETEB,  or  MAN'OSCOPB.  an 

instrument  to  show  or  measure  the  altera- 
tions  in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  differs  from  the  barometer 
in  this,  that  the  latter  only  serves  to  mea- 
sure the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  column  of  air  over  it ;  but  the  former 
the  density  of  the  Mr  in  which  it  is  found. 

HAN'OR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lordship, 
formerly  caUed  a  barony,  consisting  of  de- 
mesnes, services,  and  a  court-baron;  and 
comprehending  in  it  messuages,  lands, 
meadow,  pasture,  wood,  rents,  an  advow. 
g,™.  M,^  \*  — —  ,^.».:q  Qne  or  more  vil- 
li ly  a  great  part  of  a 
T  tys,  a  Manor  rather 
si  I  and  royalty  incor- 
p  or  site;  for  a  man 
n  gross,  as  the  law 
t  ht  and  interest  of  a 
c  pen^uisites  thereto 
b  capital  manors  or 
fa  her  manors  under 
tl  iry  manors  granted 
b  ;he  lords  of  which 
h  nrte,  and  grant  co- 
p  origin  of  copyhold 
e  by  copy  of  tne  roll 
o                                  >r. 

,  in  law,  the  nnlaW' 

All  killing  a  man  without  malice  prepense. 
It  differs  from  murder,  in  not  being  mali- 
eiouslv  or  deliberately  done ;  and  from  ex- 
eosable  homicide,  being  done  in  some  un- 


lawfol  act,  whereas  excusable  homicide 
happens  in  consequence  of  some  misadven- 
ture. 

MANTELET,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
movable  parapet,  or  wooden  penthouse, 
used  in  a  siege.  Mantelets  are  cased  with 
tin  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
before  the  pioneers,  to  protect  them  from 
the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a  sort  of  in- 
sect, of  which  there  are  numerous  species, 
distinguished  by  the  difference  and  singu. 
larity  of  their  shape.  The  chief  species  in 
Europe  is  the  camel  cricket,  or  prating 
mantis,  so  called  because  when  sitting  it 
holds  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  whence  vulgar  superstition 
has  held  it  as  a  sacred  insect ;  ana  a  popu- 
lar notion  has  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  a 
traveller  bavins  lost  his  wav,  would  be 
safely  directed,  oy  observing  the  quarter  to 
which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  The  dry  leaf  mantis  fphylHum 
tieeYoliaJ,  in  its  shape  and  colour  is  re- 
markable, invariably  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a  dry  and  withered  leaf.  Their  manners, 
also,  in  addition  to  their  structure,  assist 
in  the  delusion;  as  they  often  remain  on 
trees  for  hours,  without  motion;  then, 
suddenly  springing  into  the  air,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blown  about  as  dry  leaves.  The 
mantis  is  of  a  predacious  disposition,  living 
on  smaller  insects,  which  it  watches  for 
with  great  anxiety :  it  is  also  tjuarrelsome, 
and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies in  a  state  of  captivity,  they  will  attack 
each  other  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
one  is  destroyed. 

MANTLING,  in  heraldry,  that  appear- 
ance of  folding  of  doth,  flourishing,  or 
drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a  mantle,  or  mi- 
litary habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MAN'UAL  EX'EBCISE,  in  the  miliUry 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  other 
arms. 

MAN^UFACTURB,  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing raw  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  either  by  the  hands  or  ma- 
chinery. Also  any  commodity  made  by  the 
hand,  or  anything  formed  flrom  the  raw 
materials  or  natural  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or  silk 
goods  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  &c. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  irorks 
np  a  natural  product  into  an  artificial  com- 
modity; or  the  person  who  employs  woric- 
men  and  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

MANUMISSION,  amonr  the  Romans, 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated,  or  liberated  from  personal 
bondage. 

MANU'RB,  any  matter  or  substance, 
either  vegeUble,  animal,  or  mineral,  intro- 
duced with  the  soil,  to  accelerate  vegetation, 
and  increase  the  produce  of  crops ;  as  the 
eontenu  of  stables  and  farm-yards^  marl, 
ashes,  lime,  fish,  salt,  Ac. 

MANUSCRIPTS,  writings  of  any  kind. 
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on  piqter,  parchment,  or  any  other  material. 
There  are  many  modes  by  which  anti- 
quariani  are  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable date  of  a  nianoscript ;  and  there  are 
many  which  hare  at  the  end  a  sUtement 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  written, 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  manuscripts,  we  can  determine 
with  certainty  that  none  of  our  manuscripts 
are  older  thui  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  These  codic**  reaeripii,  ran,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  In  the  14th 
eentury,  when  paper  came  more  into  use, 
this  custom  was  discontinued. Illumi- 
nated Munuseriptt,  such  as  are  adorned 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in 
which  the  initial  letters  are  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  lading. 

MAP,  a  dehneation  of  a  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale,  in  which  the  proportion, 
shape,  and  position  of  places  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  top  is  usually  the  north, 
and  the  right  hand  the  east,  and,  when 
otherwise,  distinguished  b^  a  Jleur  de  lit 
pointing  to  the  north.  It  is  called  a  uni- 
veraul  man  when  it  represents  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi- 
spheres; and  a  partieular  map  when  it  only 
represents  particular  regions  or  countries. 
A  sMj*  is  properly  a  representation  of  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chart,  which  only 
represents  the  sea  or  sea-coast.  In  maps, 
three  thingfs  are  essentially  requisite:  1, 
that  all  places  have  the  same  situation  and 
distance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  show  their  parallels,  lon|^- 
tudes.  Eones,  climates,  and  other  celestial 
appearances;  2,  that  their  magnitudes  be 
proportionable  to  their  real  magnitudes  on 
the  (^obe ;  3,  that  all  places  have  the  same 
situation,  beuring,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  numbered  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  

MATLE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species,  under  the  scientific 
name  aeer.  The  aeer  $aeekarinwm,  or  sugar- 
maple,  in  North  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species,  from  which,  by 
tapping  the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a  vast  i^uantity  of  sugar, 
a  tree  of  an  ordinary  sise  yielding  in  a 


in  from  twenty  to  thirty  galfons  of  sap. 
The  wood  of  the  common  European  maple 
is  much  used  bj  turners,  and  on  account  of 
its  lightness  is  frequently  employed  for  mu- 
sical instruments,  particularly  for  violins. 

MAPPA'RIUS,  m  Boman  antiquity,  the 
officer  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  gladiators 
to  begin  fightine,  which  he  did  by  throwing 
a-  handkerchief  that  he  had  received  from 
the  emneror  or  other  magistrate. 

MAtfANATH'A,  amongst  the  Jews,  was 


a  fbrm  of  threatening,  cursing,  or  anathe- 
matising, and  was  look«  *    . 
severe  aenunciation  they  had.  The  word  is 


:ed  upon  as  the 

ey  had.  The  wc 

said  to  signify  tkt  Lord  eomu,  or  i$  eaMtt 


which,  taken  as  a  curse  or  threat,  may  be  li 
thus  paraphrased,  "  the  Lord  come  (^uicklv  t  " 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  thv  cnmes," 
the  indicative  mood  being  used  for  the  op- 
tative. St.  Paul  uses  the  expression,  1  Cor. 
xvL  23,  pronouncing  anathema  wtaranatha 
on  all  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

MARANTA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  Monandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  among  them  is 
the  marania  amndinacea,  or  Indian  Arrow- 
root. 

MAEAS'MITS,  in  medicine,  an  atrophy 
or  consumption ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without 
fever  or  apparent  disease. 

MAR'BLE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
fossils ;  being  bright  and  beautiful  stones, 
composed  or  small  separate  concretions, 
moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel, 
fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  men- 
strua, and  <^ciiiing  in  a  slight  fire.  Mar- 
hie  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  of  any  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  a 
compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiftil  appear- 
ance, susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  The  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  greatly  diversi- 
fied in  colour.  It  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 
Ac 

HAR'CASITB,  a  name  (in  scientific  no- 
menclature now  obsolete)  which  has  been 
g^ven  to  all  sorts  of  minerals,  to  ores,  py- 
rites, and  semi-metals. 

MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Numa  and 
JtfUus  CKsar ;  but  in  the  calendar  of  Ro- 
mulus it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his  re- 
puted father.  Mars.  This  month  seems  to 
nave  a  strong  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
series,  because  in  March  the  sun  enters 
into  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  reckoned  the 
first  sign  of  the  sodiac. March,  in  mili- 
tary afikirs,  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops  fivm  one  place  to  another ;  or  the 
measured  and  regular  pace  of  a  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  form  and  time. In 

music,  any  piece  adapted  to  a   soldier's 
inarch. 

MARCHES,  borders  or  confines,  parti- 
cularly the  boundaries  between  England 
and  Wales.  The  office  of  the  "lords 
marchers  "  was  originally  to  guard  the 
frontiers. 

MARCO'SIANS,  a  sect  of  Christian  he- 
retics in  the  second  century,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  represented  the 
Deity  as  consisting  not  of  a  trinity,  but  a 

Suatemity,  vit.  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the 
'ather,  and  Truth. 

MAR'GARATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  margaric  acid  with  a  base. 

MARGAR'IC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  an  acid  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  digesting 
soap  made  of  hog's  lard  and  potash,  in 
water.    It  is  also  called  margarine. 

MAR'GODE,  in  mineralogy,  a  bluish 
gray  stone  resembling  clay  in  external  ap- 
pearance, but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars  and 
leolites. 

MARORATIATE,  the  territory  or  Juris- 
diction of  a  wkargrave,  originidly  a  lord  or 
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keeper  of  the  murchea  or  borders,  but  noW 
a  title  of  nobility  in  Oennany,  &c. 

MAR'IGOLD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
MBua  Calendula,  bearing  a  yeU°*  flower, 
f^ere  are  se^rend  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name;  as  the  4firiean  maru 
foU,  of  the  genus  Tagetes ;  eem  wtarigold, 
of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum ;  mar$h  mari- 
gold,  of  the  genus  Caltha,  &c. 

MABlTifB,  pertaining  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine productions,  &c.  Also  a  general  name 
for  the  nayy  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  compre- 
hending likewise  all  that  relates  to  naral 
affairs,  as  the  building,  rigging,  arming, 
equipping,  navigating,  and  employing  ships. 

MAR'INE  REMAINS',  the  sheUs  of  sea- 
flsh,  found  OB  dioging  below  the  earth's  sur- 
fikce,  in  nearly  aU  situations  and  countries, 
and  in  some  in  solid  beds  of  great  depth, 
and  covering  very  extensive  tracts.  In 
truth,  many  naturalists  have  supposed  that 
rocks  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  ot  lime 
are  composea  entirely  of  their  remains. 
They  are  found  at  various  depths  with  in- 
tervening land  remains,  generally  in  three 
strata,  one  above  the  other,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  at  three 
distinct  remote  times  in  those  positions, 
and  for  long  periods.  The  speaes  of  re- 
mains thus  discovered  are  of  animals  which 
either  do  not  exist  at  present,  or  are  only 
found  in  remote  seas. 

MARI'NES,  soldiera  raised  for  naval  ser- 
vice, and  trained  to  fight  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  an  action  on  land. 

MARK,  or  the  Gospel  itf  St.  Mabk,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  NeW  Testament,  the 
second  in  order.  St.  Hark  vrrote  his  gospel 
at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  Tertullian,  and 
others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dic- 
tated this  gospd  to  him ;  others  assert  that 
he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death.  Nor  ara 
the  learned  less  dirided  as  to  the  lan^ua^ 
this  gospd  was  vrritten  in  *,  some  aiHrmin([  it 
to  have  been  in  Oreek,  and  othen  in  Latin. 
It  however  seems  plainly  intended  for  Chris- 
tian converts  from  paganism,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  otner  evangelical  writings 
by  its  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  character  of  Christ  as  Mesyah. 

Mark,  a  money  of  account,  or  a  coin. 

The  Enf^h  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  13«.  Ad. 

MARL,  a  species  of  calcareous  earth, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  used  in  agricultura  for  enriching  bar- 
ren laud,  and  valuable  accordin^^  to  the 
proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  All 
solid  marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Like  clay,  it  belongs  both  to  secondary  and 
alluvial  earths,  where  it  occnn  in  masses 
or  in  beds;  hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone  or  with  sand  and 
day.  It  contains  various  organic  remains, 
as  shells,  fish,  bones  of  birds  and  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  sometimes  vegetables. 

MARXINES,  a  sea  term  for  lines  of  un- 
twisted hemp  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  ends 
of  the  ropes,  &e.  from  unravelling. 3for- 


Um-^P^,  a  small  iron  spik^  twed  to  open 
the  bolt  rope  when  the  sail  is  to  be  sewed 
toit,&c. 

MAR'MALADE,  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar;  Qr  a 
confection  of  plum^,  apricots,  quinces,  Ac 
boiled  with  sugar. 

MAR'MALITB,  a  mineral  of  a  metallic 
or  pearly  lustre :  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

HARllfOSB,  in  loology,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  opossum,  but  smaller.  Instead 
of  a  bag,  the  marmose  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  indose 
their  young. 

MAR'MOT,  in  soolo^,  a  ouadruped  of 
the  genus  Jretomyt,  allied  to  tne  murine  or 
rat  tribe.  It  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  rabbit, 
and  inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  When  these  animals  (which 
live  in  sodeties)  are  eating,  they  post  a  sen- 
tinel, who  gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger,  and  thev  all  retire 
mto  their  burrovrs,  which  are  vrell  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they  re- 
main, m  a  torpid  state,  from  the.  autumn 
till  April.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  among  them  is  the  trnxNl- 
ekuek  or  ground  hog,  and  the  mttonmok  or 
prairit  dog,  of  North  America. 

MAROONS',  the  name  ftiven  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themsdves  formidable  to  the 
colonies,  and  sustained  a  lon^  and  breve 
resistance  to  the  white  population. 

MARQUE,  letter  tf,  a  power  granted  by 
a  state  to  its  subjects,  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  subjects  of  a  state  with  whom  it  is  at 
war. 

MAR'QUIS,  or  MAR'QT7ESS,  a  title  of 
honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  firat 
given  to  those  who  commanded  the  marches, 
or  borden  and  frontien  of  a  kingdom. 
Marquisses  were  not  known  in  England  till 
Richard  II.  in  the  year  1337,  created  Robert 
de  Yere  marquis  of  Dublin.  The  formal 
title  given  to  a  marquis  in  writing,  is  "  most 
noble,  most  honourable,  andjMtent  prince." 
The  marciuis's  coronet  is  a  cirde  of  gold  set 
round  with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as 
manv  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
hdgnt  alternate. 

MAR'RIAGE.  a  contract  both  of  a  dvU 
and  religious  nature,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  in 
mutual  love  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  se- 
parate them — a  bond  of  connexion  which 
was  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic 
felicity,  and  for  securing  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children.  The  Jews  looked 
upon  the  wqrds  "  be  frnitfrd  and  multiply," 
as  containing  an  indispensable  iojunction 
to  enter  into  this  state ;  and  the  man,  whose 
daughter  was  not  married  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
any  irregularities  she  might  be  guilty  of. 
In  almost  all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage 
is  celebrated  vrith  religious  ceremonies ;  and 
Burdy  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pray 
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for  the  blcMinf  of  Heaven  on  inch  a  nnion. 
With  the  mo«t  ancient  inhabitanti  of  the 
East,  the  bride  wa«  obtained  by  pretenu 
made,  or  aerrices  rendered,  to  her  parent* ; 
and  to  this  day  the  Mme  practice  preraiU 
aoiong  the  CircaMians,  and  the  poorer 
Tu»ki  vai  ChiAese. Both  men  and  wo- 
men, among  the  Athenians,  cut  off  their 
hair  before  marriage,  and  consecrated  it  to 
some  KoA  ot  goddess,  under  whose  protec- 
tion  tney  had  more  immediately  placed 
themselves  {  and  aU  virgins,  before  they 
could  enter  upon  that  sUte,  were  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  Previous  to  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  parties  contracted,  sacri- 
flees  were  offered  up,  and  the  gall  of  the 
victim  was  always  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
intimating  that  anger  and  malice  should 
have  no  admission.  Among  the  Bomans 
there  was  no  particular  age  determined  for 
marriage,  but  all  espousals  were  to  be  con- 
summated  by  the  nuptials  within  two  years. 
The  man  always,  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  contract,  sent  a  plain  iron  ringto  the 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  affection.  The  an- 
cient Christian  church  laidseveral  restraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage ; 
such  was  the  rule  forbidding  Christians  to 
marry  with  infidels  and  heatnens :  another 
restraint  related  to  the  consanguinitv  and 
affinity  prohibited  in  Scripture :  a  third  was, 
that  children  under  age  should  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  g^uar- 
dianSfOr  next  relations  t  tfnd  another  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  parity  of  condi« 

tion  between  the  contracting  parties. In 

conclusion,  we  must  notice,  that  according 
to  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  holy  rite 
of  marriage  has  in  this  codntry  been  made 
a  mere  civil  contract. 


MARS,  in  astronomv,  one  of  the  superior 

Elanets,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
etween  those  of  the  earth  fnd  Jupiter. 


Mars  appears  to  move  nom  west  to  east 
round  the  earth,  his  periodical  motion 
round  the  sun  ir  m  687  days  neariy.  His 
apparent  motion  is  ver^  unequal,  and  he 
moves  about  his  axis  in  little  more  than  one 
of  our  days  and  ni^ts. 

MAB8H,  a  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or 
occasionally  covered  with  water,  or  very 
wet  and  nunr,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
grass  and  sedges.  Land  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  tides,  is  called  a  $alt  martk. 

MAR'SHAL.  in  iu  primary  signification, 
means  an  officer  who  has  the  command  or 
care  of  horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  offi- 
cers who  have  very  different  employments. 

Martkal  <tf  the  Kiug'f  [QN«eii'«J  Bench, 

an  officer  who  Ms  tne  custody  of  that  prison 
in  Southwark.  This  officer  is  obliged  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody all  persons  committed  by  that  court. 

Marehol  ef  the  Baehequer,  an  officer  to 

whom   that    court    commits    the   king's 
debtors.— —FieM-morvAa/,  a  military  officer 
of  the  higl^eat  rank.— —£ar2  wtarehal,  the 
eighth  officer  of  state  :*an  honorary  title,  , 
am  i^enbnal*   untjl  made  hereditary  by  ' 

Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. In  , 

the  United  States  of  America,  a  marehal  is 
fl  ciril  officer,  appointed  by  the  president  | 


and  senate,  in  each  judicial  district ;  an* 
swering  to  the  sheriff  of  a  iiounty  in  Bug- 

MAR'SHALLINO,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families,  hi  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments, 
Ac.  Also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 
solemnilies  in  their  proper  places. 

MAR'SHALBEA,  a  prison  in  Southwark. 
A  court  originally  instituted  to  hear  and 
determine  (iauses  between  the  servants  of 
the  king's  household  and  others  within  the 
verge  of  the  Court,  that  is,  within  twelve 
miles  round  WhitehalL 

MARSUPRA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh  so  named  from  the  doubling  of 
its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 

MARTEL'LO  TOWERS,  a  number  of 
towers  erected  on  an  open  part  of  the 
Kentish   coast,  at   intervals   of  about  a 

Starter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  against  the 
reatened  invasion  of  France  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Buonaparte.  They  are  circular, 
vrith  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofk 
One  traversing  gun  was  mounted  on  each, 
in  working  which  the  men  were  secured  by 
a  lofty  parapet.  They  derived  their  name 
(though  corrupted)  from  Mortella,  in  Cor- 
sica, where  a  strong  tower  maintained  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  English  force 
in  11794.  These  towers  have  since  served  as 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  coast  blockade 
force. 

Marten,  in  soologv,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Muetela,  or  weasel  tribe ;  one  of  ihfe 

Jirettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  whieh  is 
bund  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  small 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes.  These 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
egn,  ftc.;  they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  grain.  The  pine 
marten  (muatela  martit)  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  America,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  fur,  which  is  used  for  trimming^. 
About  100,000  skins  of  the  animal  are  sud 
to  be  annually  collected  in  the  tur  Countries. 

MARTIN,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Hirundo,  which  forms  its  nest  in 
buildings. 

MAirriNETS,  in  a  ship,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved 
through  a  block  on  the  top -mast  head,  and 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  to  the  yard  to  be  furled. In  mili- 
tary language,  a  wuartinet  signifies  a  strict 
disciplinarian, 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong 
of  leather  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  girths 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse>  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  musrole,  |>assing  between 

the  fore  legs. Also,  a  sea  term  for  a  rope 

extending  from'the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of 
the  bumkin.   . 

MART  LETS,  in  heraldiT,  little  birds  fv- 
presented  without  feet,  and  used  as  a  dif- 
ference or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers;  to  put  them  in  mind  (as  it  has 
been  rather  quaintly  said)  that  they  are  to 
trust  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in 
order  to  raise  themselves,  and  not  to  thcdr 
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feet,  they  haTing  little  land  to  set  their 
foot  on. 

MAR'TTR,  taxj  innocent  penon  who 
suffers  death  in  defence  of  a  cause,  rather 
than  abandon  it.  In  the  Christian  sense 
qt  the  word,  it  is  one  who  lavs  down  his 
life  for  the  Go8i>el,  or  suffers  ceath  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion.  The  Christian  church 
has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  historr  is 
flUed  with  surprising  accounts  of  their 
singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
vety  singular  privileges:  that  upon  their 
^eftth  they  Were  immeaiately  adimitted  to 
tne  beatific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited 
tot  the  completion  of  their  happiness  till 
the  day  of  judgement ;  and  that  God  would 
grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  hastening 
of  his  kinii^om,  and  shortening  the  times 
of  persecution.  The  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be 
carried  bade  at  least  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  sneered  martyrdom  about  the 
▼ear  of  Christ  168.  On  these  days  the 
Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  offered  pnfcrs  and  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  examples  they  had  afforded 
them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together 
with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  were  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries. 

MARTTROL'OGT,  a  catalogue  or  Ust  of 
martyrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings. 

MA'SONRY,  that  branch  of  the  buflding 
art  which  consists  in  hewing  or  squaring 
stones,  &c.,  and  of  properly  laying  them. 

MA'SONS,  or  Fbbb  and  Accsftbd  Ma- 
sons, a  term  applied  to  a  fraternity  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  called  probably  be- 
cause the  first  founders  of  that  society 
were  persons  of  that  craft  or  occupation. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
bound  oy  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
any  thing  that  passes  within  the  societr, 
and  the  members  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  known  to  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs.  Like  any  other  society  founded 
on  general  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  organized,  it  has  at  particular 
times  been  subservient  to  the  production 
of  much  good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil, 
according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  employed;  and,  like 
every  other  society  of  any  magnitude,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  enco- 
mium firom  its  niends,  and  obloquy  finm 
its  enemies.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on 
the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue,  and 
inculcates  "brotherly  love,  relief,  and 
truth." 

MASQUE,  a  theatrical  drami^  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  spectacle,  much  in.  favour  of  the 
eourts  of  pnnces,  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  According  to  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle, t^e  first  masque  performed  in  Eng- 
land was  ill  1510,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
Yllltli's  reign.  Shakspeare,  as  well  as 
BeBumont  um  Fletcher,  have  frequently  in- 


troduced masques  into  their  plays.  James  I. 
carried  the  glory  of  the  masque  to  its  height. 
It  had  before  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a  display  of  gro- 
tesque personag^es  ahd  fantastic  dresses; 
but  it  now  assumed  a  higher  tiharacter, 
and  became  "  married  to  immortal  verse." 
Previously,  "their  chief  aim,"  says  Warton, 
"  seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  bv  the  ri- 
diculous and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vi- 
sors, and  the  siugrularity  and  splendour  of 
the  dresses."— —-In   architecture,    certain 

Sieces  of  sculpture  representing  hideous 
irms,  which  serve  to  fiU  up  vacant  spaces. 
MASQUERA'DE,  an  exhibiaou  in  which 
persons,  wearing  masks,  meet  together,  and 
represent  different  characters. 

MASS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  |  or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
crating the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  the  mass  is 
believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Sariour,  so  every  action 
of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 

S articular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
eath.  The  general  dirision  of  masses  con- 
sists in  high  and  low ;  hiah  maaa  is  sung 
by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low 
matset  are  those  in  which  the  jprayers  are 
barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occa- 
sional masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many 
of  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the 
name :  such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints, 

&c. Mat*  priett,  the  name  for  priests 

who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular 
altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased. 

MAS'SACRE.  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings,  without  authority  or  ne- 
cessity, and  without  forms  civil  or  military. 

MAS'SBTBR,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  lower /md  interior  part 
of  the  juffum,  and  its  end  at  the  external 
superficies  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

MAS'SIVE,  in  mineralogy,  having  a  crys- 
taline  structure,  bnt  not  a  regular  form. 
——Among  builders,  auwstr«  is  an  epithet 
given  to  whatever  is  particularly  heavy  and 
solid:  thus  a  massive  column  is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  bears,  ftc 

MASSaRA,  or  MASCARA,  a  critical  work 
amongst  the  Jews,  containing  remarks  on 
the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel  points 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbis  or  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  were 
called  Ma$torite*.  Before  that  time  the 
sacred  books  had  no  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters  or  verses:  and  in  consequence 
of  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
Babylonish  captirity,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  reading  of  the  Ile- 
brew  text ;  which  they  did.  andalso  divided 
the  canonical  books  mto  twenty-two,  and 
these  twenty-two  books  into  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  into  verses. 
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MAST,  a  lone,  upriclit  piece  of  timber, 
imisod  from  the  Keel,  thtoagfa  the  deck  of* 
vessel,  to  which  the  yards,  sails,  ftc.  are 
fixed  ( the  whole  being  supported  by  an  in- 
genious combination  of  ropes,  adapted  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
sails.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in 
the  ship,  and  in  large  ships  is  divided  into 
lower,  top,  and  top  gallant;  the  foremast  is 
the  next  in  siie,  standing  near  the  steni  of 
the  ahipt  the  misenmast,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  stem. 

ItASTEB,  in  law,  the  name  of  sereral 
offltien  who  pireside  in  their  several  depart- 
uents ;  as  MMttr  tf  thefaeidtie$,  an  officer 
under  the  archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  who 
gtants  licenses  and  dispensations.— ^Jfas- 
terqftke  hor$e,  an  officer  of  the  crovm,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  royal  stud,  and  directs 
the  equerries  and  other  officers  attached  to 
that  part  of  the  regal  establishment.^— 
Mi  '  armmtrjf,  one  who  has  the 
(Ai  nral  armour.^-^Jf osf er  qf  tka 
w€  Beer  under  the  lord  chamber- 
lai  the  care  of  the  royal  robes. 
—  the  roUt,  a  patent  officer  for 
lift  le  custody  of  the  rolls  of  par- 
liauicuv  (uiu  uAtents  which  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  of  tne  records  of  chancery,  com- 
missions, deeds,  Ac.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancety;  at  other  times  he  hears  causes 
in  the  Kolls-chapel,  and  makes  orders.— 
Matter*  im,  ehaneerp,  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancdlor  and  master  of  the  rolls.  There  are 
twelve  in  ordinanr;  besides  extraordinary 
masters;  of  the  rormer  some  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  have  business, 
as  it  arises,  referred  to  them,  such  as  inter- 
locutory orders  for  stating  accounts,  and 
computing  damages,  and  the  like.  The 
masters  extraordinary  are  appointed  to  act 
in  the  country,  in  the  several  counties  in 
England,  beyond  ten  miles  distance  flrom 
London,  bv  taking  affidavits,  recognisances, 
acknowieogments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  ease 
of  suitors  <rf  the  court.— —lissfer  iff  art*, 
the  second  degree  taken  up  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  to  which  candidates  are  not 
admitted  until  they  are  past  seven  years 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities this  is  the  flrst  degpree. Matter 

tfa  tkip,  the  same  with  captain  iu  a  mer- 
chant-man ;  but  in  a  king's  ship  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  the  ]^rov{sions  and  stores, 
tijces  care  of  the  rigging  and  ballast ;  and 
navigates  the  ship  under  the  directions  of 
his  superior  officer.— -Jfasfa-  at  tame,  in 
a  Ung^s  ship,  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
small  arms,  and  exercises  the  petty  offi- 

MASTIC,  or  MASnCH.  a  soUd  and 
transparent  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish 
colour,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tean,  as  it  naturally 
forms  itself  in  exuding  from  the  mastic 
tree  (a  species  of  PutaeiaJ  about  the  size 
and  form  of  a  pea.  It  should  be  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  well 
scented,  and  brittle.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
as  an  astringent  and  aromatic.    It  is  also 


perce 
found 


used  as  an  infredient  in  drying  varnishes. 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vaat  quantities  in 
Turkey,  and  is  there  used  as  a  mastiliatory 
by  women  of  all  denominations,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  deanaing  the  teeth  and  impart- 
ig  an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.— 
Jtphaltie  Maetie,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  which  is 
obtained  from  Pvrmont,  near  Bejrsell,  and 
brought  down  tne  Rhone.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate  it  foils  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven 
cenL  of  a  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch, 
ad  near  the  same  spot.  This  appears  to 
l^ve  ductility  to  the  mastic,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  makes 
it  exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered  as- 
phaltic  is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  a 
melting  state;  also  a  quantity  of  clean 
gravel,  to  give  it  a  proper  consiateney  for 
pouring  into  moulds,  when  laid  down  for 
pavement,  small  stones  are  sifted  en.  It  is 
so  elastic,  that  (diccording  to  the  account 

E'  ren  of  it  in  the  Railway  Majgaxine)  it  may 
considered  a  species  of  mineral  leather, 
on  which  the  aun  and  rain  appear  to  have 
no  effect. 

MASTIFF,  in  BooRjiry,  a  variety  of  the 
canine  race,  having  a  bige  head,  with  de- 
pendent lips  and  ears,  and  distinguished  by 
his  vigilance,  strenath,  and  courage.  En^ 
lish  mastiffs  were  ndd  in  such  high  esti- 
mation at  Rome,  that  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them, 
and  sending  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  sustaining  the  combats 
in  the  ampnitheatre. 

MASTODON,  in  natural  history,  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mammiferons  animals  re- 
sembling the  elephant  and  mammoth,  but 
found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  There  are  no 
traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  their  existence. 

MASTOID,  in  anatomT;  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  wnieh  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a  breast. 

MASTOL'OOT,  that  branch  of  loology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

MAT'ADORE,  one  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  two  black  aces  and  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  dubs,  and  the  seven  in 
hearts  and  diamonds. 

MATE,  an  assistant  officer  to  the  eaptain 
of  a  merchant  vend,  or  to  a  surgeon  on 
shipboard.  Large  ships  have  a  fint,  seeond, 
ana  third  mate. 

MATE  RIALISM.  the  doctrine  held  by 
those  who  maintahi  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
not  a  spiritual  substance  distinct  fh>m  mat- 
ter, but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effieet  of  the 
oiganisation  of  matter  in  the  body.  Thia 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how  mat- 
ter can  think,  and  how  physiad  motion  can 
produce  mental  changes,  which  we  do  not 
observe  in  so  many  organic  bdngs.  In 
dedded  opposition  to  materialism,  is  our 
consdousness  of  the  identity  and  liberty  of 
man,  which  would  be  anmhilated  by  it, 
because  matter  is  governed  br  the  neces- 
aity  of  nature,  and  trta  will  therefore  ex- 
duded. 
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MATE'RIA  MED'ICA,  a  term  used  to 
denote  all  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  restoration -of  health. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  science  which 
treats  of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of 
whaterer  can  be  measured  or  computed. 
It  is  divided  into  pure  and  ipeculative, 
which  consider  quantity  abstractedly ;  and 
mixed,  which  treats  of  magnitude  as  8ub> 
sistine  in  material  bodies,  and  is  conse- 
quently interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations. Mixed  mathematie*  are  very  com- 
prehensive ;  since  to  them  may  be  referred 
astronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydrography, 
hydrostatics,  mechanics,  fortification,  navi- 

Eation,  &c.  Not  onljr  all  objects  of  the 
odily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  motion, 
light,  tones,  &c.  may  be  represented  and 
treated  as  mathematical  magnitudes.  Dr. 
Barrow  observes,  "  that  the  mathematics 
effectually  exercise,  but  never  vainly  delude, 
nor  vexatiously  torment  studious  minds 
with  obscure  subtilties;  but  plainly  de- 
monstrate every  thing  within  their  reach, 
draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct  by  pro- 
fitable rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
While  they  inure  the  mind  to  a  constant 
diligence  m  study,  they  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  fortify  us  against  the 
vanity  of  scepticism,  restrain  us  from  a  rash 
presumption,  and  perfectly  subject  us  to 
the  government  of  right  reason.  While  the 
mind  is  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sen- 
sible matter,  it  distinctly  views  pure  forms, 
conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investi- 
gates the  harmony  of  profiortions ;  the 
manners  themselves  are  sensibly  corrected 
and  improved,  the  affections  composed  and 
i^ctified,  the  fancy  ealmed  and  settled,  and 
the  understanding  raised  and  excited  to 
more  divine  contemplations." 

MATINS,  the  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
Tice,  particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Roman  fbs- 
tival  celebrated  by  the  matrons,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the  third 
of  the  ides  of  June. 

MATRASS,  or  Cucubbit,  a  long  straight- 
necked  chemical  glass  vessel  used  for  di- 
gestion and  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  some^mes  gradually  tapering 
into  a  conical  figure. 

MATRICE,  a  mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  anything ;  as  in  printing,  the  mould 
or  form  in  which  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 
——In  coining,  the  piece  of  steel  on  which 
are  engraved  the  figures,  arms,  &c.  with 
which  the  coin  is  to  be  stamped. 

MATRICULATION,  the  act  of  admit- 
ting  any  person  to  be  a  member  of  an 
English  univarsitT. 

MATRIX,  the  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  &c 
in  which  any  mineral  subktance  is  found. 

MATRONA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in- 
stituted  by  Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the 
calends  of  March,  in  honour  of  Mars.  It 
was  kept  by  matrons,  to  whom  presents 
were  miade  by  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to 
their  wives,  &c  Bachelors  were  entirely 
excluded  from  anv  share  in  the  solemnity. 

MATROSS'.   MatroBses  are  soldiers  in  a 


train  of  artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  gun- 
ners, and  assist  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
sponging  the  guns.  They  Cfurry  fire-locks, 
and  biarch  with  the  store  waggons  as  guards 
and  assistants. 

MATTER,  that  which  is  the  object  of 
our  senses,  the  distinguishing  property  of 
which  is  its  via  inertia,  or  power  of  resist- 
ing any  attempts  to  make  it  change  its 
state.  Matter  is  usually  divided  by  philo- 
sophical writers  into  four  kinds  or  classes : 
solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable. 
Solid  suDstances  are  those  whose  parti 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  impression,  as  wood 
or  stone ;  liquid*  have  free  motion  among 
their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression, 
as  water  and  wine.  Aeriform  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapours  and  gases, 
as  air  and  oxygen  ^s.  The  imponderable 
substances  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  light, 
caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

MATTH'EW,  or  Goapel  qf  8t.  Matthew,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judaea,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted,  and  it  is 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight 
years  after  Christ's  resurrection.  It  was 
written,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  lau* 
guage,  which  was  then  common  in  Judaea : 
but  the  Greek  version  of  it,  which  now 
passes  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the 
apostolical  times.  St.  Matthew's  view  in 
writing  his  gospel,  was  chiefly  to  show  the 
royal  descent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  life  and  conversation  among  men. 

MATURANT,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine 
or  application  to  a  tumour,  which  promotes 
suppuration. 

MAIJL'STICK,  a  painter's  stick,  on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  when  he  paints.     • 

MAUND,  (in  archaeology)  a  great  basket 
or  hamper,  containing  eight  bales.  Also,  a 
weight  used  in  India. 

MAUN'DAY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday 
in  passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 
The  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  mand,  a  basket ;  because  on 
that  day  princes  used  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  from  their  baskets.  Others  think  it 
was  called  Maunday  or  Mandate  Thursday, 
from  the  dies  mandati  (the  day  of  com- 
mand), the  command  which  Christ  g^ave  his 
disciples  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  that  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  liad 
washed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  general  designation 
of  any  superb  and  magnificent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  more 
confined  acceptation  it  signifies  the  pomp- 
ous monument  in  honour  of  some  emperor, 
prince,  or  very  illustrious  personage;  but 
It  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  par* 
ticuJar  monument  built  by  Artemisia,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  Mau8olns,kin|; 
of  Caria,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  This 
monument  was  so  superb  that  it  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  wonden  of  the  world. 
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HAXILItA,  in  unatoiDy,  the  jaw-bone, 
which  it  either  the  wuuilla  $*perior,  or  in- 
ferior. The  jaws  are  shorter  in  the  hnman 
frame  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in 
proportion  to  the  aiie  of  tlie  body ;  and  tliii 
M  a  circanutance  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  df  the  foce.  The  maxilla  »mperi»r, 
or  opper  iaw,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
twelve  of  which  are  in  pairs.  The  moMiUm 
itJnior,  or  lower  jaw,  is  that  movable  bone 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  lower  series 
of  teeth. 

MAXILXAET,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
fitr  what  belong  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  the 
maxillary  arteries,  mnscles»  veins,  sc 

MAX'lMUM,  in  mathematics  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  case :  oi>posed 
to  miniwimm. In  c<mimerce,  the  highest 

Erice  of  any  article,  as  fixed  by  law  or  rq^- 
ition. 

MAX'IH,  an  established  proposition  or 
principle;  in  which  sense,  according  to 
popular  usage,  it  denotes  nearly  the  same 
as  onoM  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
Maxims  are  self-evident  propositions,  and 
the  principles  of  all  science;  for  on  these, 
and  definitions,  all  demonstrative  know- 
ledge depends. 

HAT,  the  fifth  month  in  the  jrear,  reck- 
oning from  January ;  and  the  third,  begin- 
ning with  March,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  This  month  derives 
its  name  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 
to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice  on  the  first 
day  of  it ;  and  on  the  4th  oi  the  calends  <rf 
Ma^,  the  Eomans  held  their  FloraUa,  or 
festival  in  honour  of  Flora.  Mr.  Boriase 
says :  "  Hay  customs  are  nothing  more  than 
a  natalation  of  the  spring,  to  testify  univer- 
sal jov.  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."  And 
Mr.  Douce  observes, "  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  of  Hay  is  the  legiti- 
mate  represenUtive  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
in  the  Roman  festivaL"  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a 
maying.earivon  the  first  or  May;  nor  is  this 
custom  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  bie 
accounted  somewhat  "  ungenteel."  Bourne 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  of 
the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
wbere  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and 
crowns  of  flowers.  This  done,  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time 
of  sun -rise,  and  made  their  doors  and  win- 
dows triumph  in  the  fiowery  spoil. — ^We 
need  not  inform  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  south-western  counties  (Hamp- 
shire more  especially),  that  among  all  the 
rustic  revelries  there  known,  the  village 
"  maying"  is  pre-eminent.  We  well  remem- 
ber what  happy  groupes  were  wont  to  as- 
semble on  such  occasions,  to  join  the  menj 
dance,  or  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  practi- 
cal jokers:  nay,  so  vividly  is  the  scene 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  memory,  that 
had  not  the  incomparable  author  of  "  Our 


^Tillage"  ahready  sketched  it  to  the  life,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it  even  here 
—less  graphically  we  are  sure,  and,  in  all 
probabuity,  not  more  correctly:  so  without 
nurther  prefkce,  we  introduce  it:—"  Here 
we  are  at  the  Green;  a  little  turfy  spot, 
where  three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by 
hedge-rows,  with  its  pretty  white  cottage 
and  iu  long  slip  of  a  garden  at  one  angle. 
I  had  no  expectation  of  scenery  so  com- 
pact, so  like  a  glade  in  a  forest ;  it  is  quite 
a  cabinet  picture,  with  green  trees  fbr  the 
fhune.  In  the  midst  grows  a  superb  horse- 
ehesnut,  in  the  fiill  i^ory  of  its  flowerr  pyra- 
mids, and  from  the  trunk  of  the  enesnut 
the  Hav-honses  commence.    They  are  oo- 


rated  with  garlands  and  great  bunches  of 
flowers,  the  gayest  that  blow— lilacs.  Guel- 
der-roses, peonies,  tulips,  stocks— hanging 
down  like  chandeliers  among  the  dancers; 
for  of  dancers,  gi^,  dark-eyed  young  giria 
in  straw  bonnets  and  wlute  gowns,  and 
their  lovers  in  their  Sundav  attire,  the  May- 
houses  were  fhU.  The  gins  had  mostly  the 
look  of  extreme  youth,  and  danced  well  and 
quietlv  like  ladies— too  much  so:  I  shonld 
have  been  glad  to  see  less  el^anee  and 
more  eigoyment ;  and  their  partners,  though 
not  altof^ther  so  graceful,  vrere  as  deooroos 
and  as  indifferent  as  real  gentlemen.  It 
was  quite  like  a  ball-room,  as  pretty  and 
almost  as  dull.  Outside  was  the  fwu  It 
is  the  outside,  the  upper  gallery  of  the  world, 
that  has  that  good  thing.  There  were  chil- 
dren laughing,  eating,  trying  to  cheat,  and 
being  cheated  round  an  andent  and  prac- 
tised vender  ii  oranges  and  gingerbread; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  lay  a  merry 
groupe  of  old  men,  in  coats  almost  as  old 
as  themselves,  and  young  ones  in  no  coats 
at  all,  excluded  from  the  dance  by  the  dis- 
of  a  smock-f^fock.    Who  would  have 


tie,  but  it  laughed  a  great  deal  more. 
There  were  a  few  decent  matronly  looking 
women,  too,  sitting  in  a  cluster;  and  young 
mothers  strolling  about  with  infsnts  in  their 
arms;  and  ragged  boys  peefring  through 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers;  and  the  bright 
sun  shining  gl(mously  on  all  this  innocent 
happiness.  On,  what  a  pretty  sight  it  was  I" 

HAT'-FLT,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
called  a  water-cricket,  which  turns  to  a  fly 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 
in  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

HATOR,  the  chief  masistrate  of  a  dtr, 
who^  in  London  and  Torx,  is  called  lord- 
mayor.    [See  Coxif  on  Codhcu^I 

HEAD,  an  agreeable  sweet  kind  of  win^ 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fin- 
mented. 

MEAD'OW,  fai  ita  general  signiflcatkni, 
means  pasture  or  grass-land,  annually  mown 
fbr  hay ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  lands  that  are  too  moist  for  caWe  to 
graie  upon  in  vrinter,  without  spdUng  the 
sward.  In  America,  the  word  mtadow  is 
applied  particulariy  to  the  low  ground  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  consisting  dT  a  ri^ 
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moald  or  an  allavial  soil,  whether  grau 
land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  wood  land. 

MEAD'OW-ORU,  in  minenlogx,  eon- 
dioidal  boK  iron  ore. 

MEAirOW.SWEBT,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genua  Ifyiraa,  with  crumpled  learefl, 
aomething  like  those  of  the  elm,  growing  in 
meadows.    Its  flower  expands  in  the  form 

of  a  rose. Meadow-rut,  a  plant  of  the 

genus    ThaUetnm, Meadow-tqjffron,    a 

plant  of  the  genns  Colekieum. Meadow- 

»ax\trafe,  a  puuit  (tf  the  genus  PeiteettaMMM. 

MEAN,  a  middle  sute :  caUed  aritkmeti 
ea^  when  it  is  half  the  sum  of  two  ex< 


;  tttemotrieal,  when  it  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  two  extremes;  and 
harwtonieolt  when  it  is  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes.—— TA«  simm  dio- 
tameeef  a  planotfrom  the  ma,  in  astronomy, 
is  the  right  line  drawn  firom  the  sun,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  oonjn|[ate  axis  ai  the  ellip- 
tts  the  planet  moves  in :  and  this  is  eouid 
to  the  semi-transverse  axis,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  a  mean  between  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun. 

^Jfeaa  motion,  that  whereby  a  planet  is 

supposed  to  move  equally  in  its  cnrbit,  and 
is  always  proportional  to  the  time.— — 
MeoMHwte,  or  «fiMl  tiwue,  that  which  is  mea- 
sured by  an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

ME'ASLEB,  in  medicine  {rubeola)  a  dia- 
order  incident  to  children,  consisting  of  % 
fever,  attended  with  inflammation,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Persons  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  voung  children,  and  rarely  af- 
fects an  inoividual  a  second  time.  The 
symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  drowsi- 
ness, and.  about  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption 
of  small  red  spots.  Even  whoi  violent,  the 
measles  are  not  often  of  a  putrid  tendency, 


although  such  a  disposition  sometimes  pre- 
vails.  In  the  case  of  the  simple  measles, 
the  best  treatment  is  abstinence  from  food, 
and  the  use  of  mild,  mucilaginous,  sweet- 
ened drinks. 

MEArUllB,  anv  given  quantity  by  which 
the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  capacity 
of  other  things  may  be  estimated,  or  pro- 
pturtioned.  for  the  ease,  convenience,  and 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  For- 
merly, every  province,  and  almost  every 
place  oi  importance  had  its  own  measures, 
which  proved  a  most  perplexing  hindrance 
to  commercial  intercourse.  In  modem 
times  many  attempts  at  uniformity  have 
been  BMde  in  the  United  Kingdom;  till  at 
length,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  came 
into  operation  Jan.  1,  1826,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  sundard  for  weighu  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm.  This  act 
was  called  the  "  act  of  uniformity ;"  and  the 
system  thus  established,  the  imperial  sys- 
tem.  Meaewe,  in  geometry,  any  certain 

quantity  assumed  as  one.  or  unit]r,  to  which 
tne  ratio  of  oth^  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed; thus  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
eztentton  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a 
foot,  or  a  yard.—— Jlf(M«i(rr,  in  music,  the 
interval  or  space  of  time  which  the  person 


who  beats  time  takes  between  the  rising 
and  fSslling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  movement  sometimes  quicker  and  some- 
times slower,  according  to  the  music  or  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  sung  or  plajred.— JfM- 
trure,  in  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables 
metrically  measured. 

MECSlAN'ICS,  that  branch  of  practical 
mathematics  which  treau  of  the  effects  of 
powers  or  moving  fbroes,  and  applies  them 
and  encincs.  The  term  me- 
■0  equaUy  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equilibrium  of  powers,  more 
properly  called  statics,  and  to  that  scienee 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  commu- 
nication of  motion,  which  constitutes  me- 
chanics, strictly  so  called:  The  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  things  that 
serves  to  distinguish  dviliied  nations  from 
sav^e.  It  is  by  this  science,  that  the  ut- 
most improvement  is  made  of  every  power 
and  force  in  nature;  and  the  motions  oi  the 
dements,  water,  air,  and  Are,  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  various  purposes  of  lifie  :  tat, 
however  weak  the  ibroe  or  man  appears  to 
be  when  nnaasisted  by  this  art,  yet,  with 
its  aid,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his 
reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  into  practical  and  rational  me- 
chanics ;  the  fionner  of  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  the  latter  of  the  whde 
theory  of  motion.  The  wuekanieal  powere 
are  six  simple  machines  to  which  all  others, 
how  complex  soever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  assemblage  whereof  they  are  all  com- 
pounded; these  are  the  eimpte  lever,  the 
wheel  and  aoie,  the  pullep,  the  incUned 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  eerew.  The  forces 
which  may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to 
machines  are  called  meehatueal  agente,  or 
Jlrtt  motert.  Thev  are  vrater,  wind,  steam, 
gunpowder,  and  tne  strength  of  man  and 
other  animals.  Water  acts  by  iu  wd^t, 
and  by  the  velodty  which  it  acouires  fWmi 
Cslling,  in  consequence  of  its  wdght.  Wind 
acts  by  its  voluine  or  mass  and  its  vdodty. 
Both  these  agenU  are  variably  and  both  act 
in  a  straiarht  line.  Heat,  as  given  oat  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam,  ta 
gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  it 
fighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  altematdy  fai  one  direction  and 
the  oppodte.  The  etrength  (/  aninmlt  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  of 
resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing, and  produces  variable  motiona,  natu- 
rally in  a  straight  lin^  but  (tften  in  a  curve. 
The  motions  or  pressures  produced  by  all 
these  agents  are  capable  of  being  com- 
pared with  those  produced  by  weights. 
They  might  all  be  referred  to  a  common 
standard,  tbe  unit  of  which  should  be  the 
force  required  to  raise  a  given  weight  a 
certdn  number  of  feet  in  a  given  line. 

MECHO'ACAN,  White  Jalap,  the  root 
of  an  American  species  of  Convolvubu,  tram 


llechoacan,  in  Mexico ;  a  purgative  td  slow 
operation,  but  safe. 
HECO'NIATB,  in  chemistrr,  a  salt  con- 

usting  of  meconic  add  and  a  oase^^ ^Jlif- 

eeiitc  aeid,  an  add  contained  in  opium. 


roBCBs,  ACTmft  vroiT  aonins,  mat  niTaaa  rnonocn  bbst  ob  motion. 
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MBIXAL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  fonn  of 
a  coin,  intending  to  convey  to  posterity  the 
portrait  of  aome  great  person,  or  the  me- 
mory of  some  illustrioas  action.  The  parts 
of  a  medal  are  the  two  sides,  one  of  which 
is  odled  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other  the 
reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area,  or  field, 
which  makes  the  middle  of  the  medal ;  the 
rim,  or  border ;  and  the  exergue,  or  plain 
circular  space  just  within  the  edge :  and  on 
the  two  sides  are  distinguished  the  type,  or 
the  figure  represented,  and  the  lecend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  the  most 
ancient ;  but  the  Grecian  medals  tu  excel  all 
others  in  design,  attitude,  strength,  and  de- 
licacy. Those  of  the  Romans  are  beautiful, 
the  engraving  fine;  the  invention  simple,  and 
the  taste  exquisite.  They  are  distinguished 
into  consular  and  imperial :  the  consular  me- 
dals are  the  most  ancient,  though  the  copper 
and  silver  ones  do  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  484th  year  of  Some,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  than  the  ^ear  546.  Among  the 
imperial  medals,  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire. 
The  first  commenced  under  Julius  Cesar, 
and  continued  till  aj>.  260 :  the  lower  em- 
pire mcludes  a  space  of  nearly  12UU  years. 
Mid  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  use  of  medals  is  very  considerable :  they 
often  throw  great  light  on  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old 
authors,  in  reconciling  such  as  ure  variously 
narrated,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of 
medals  may  be  said  to  be  a  body  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  waj  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus 
to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
put  every  exploit  into  the  mint— «  kind  of 
printing  before  the  art  was  invented.  Nor 
are  medals  of  less  use  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  Ac ;  for  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  miniature,  and  by 
them  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  antiquky  are  pre- 
served.  ImpretBioiu  ^  MedmU.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  easy  and  elegant  method 
of  taking  the  imprcMions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a  little  isin^ass-glue  made 
with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over  the 
medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let 


it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly drr  and  hardened,  and  then  taking 
it  off,  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  and 


will  have  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
coin. 

MEDALlilON,  a  medal  of  an  extraor- 
dinary sixe,  supposed  to  be  anciently  struck 
by  the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors. 

MEinCINE,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  health  when  present, 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost :  an  art  that 
assists  nature  in  the  preservation  of  health 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man's  physical  and  moral 
nature,  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  has 
struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues  to 
struggle,  with  favourite  theories ;  and  has, 
with  the  slowness  which  marks  all  the  im- 
portant advancemenu    of  mankind,   but 


lately  emerged  firom  some  of  the  pr^udiees 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  long 
continue  subject  to  others.  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  is  the  earliest 
author  on  medicine  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  man  of  very  su- 
perior medical  acquirements,  and,  by  the 
consent  of  posterity  he  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine. 

MEDIETAS  LIN'GUJB,  in  law,  a  xaj 
consistiuff  of  half  natives  and  half  fbreign- 
ers,  which  is  impanelled  in  cases  when  the 
party  to  be  tried  is  a  foreigner. 

ME'DIUM,  in  philosophy,  the  space  or 
region  through  which  a  body  in  motion 
passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
planets  move ;  air,  the  medium  wherein 
bodies  move  near  our  earth ;  water,  the 
medium  wherein  fishes  live  and  move ;  glass, 
a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  a  free  pas- 
sage; and  we  also  speak  of  a  resisting  me- 
dium, a  refracting  medium,  &c. Medium, 

in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism,  being  an  argument  or  reason  for 
which  we  affirm  or  deny  anything. Me- 
dium also  denotes  the  means  or  instrument 
by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  con- 
veyed, or  carried  on.  Tlius  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or 
bank  notes  are  often  used  as  mediums  of 
trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
intelligence  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

MEIVLAR,  m  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Meapilut,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  its  firuit,  which,  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  has  an  excessively  austere  and  astrin- 
gent raste.  The  medlars  do  not  ripen  on 
the  tree,  but  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and 
kept  till  they  approach  a  state  of  decom- 
position before  tiiey  are  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten. 

MEDULIA,  in  anatomy,  a  soft  oleagi- 
nous substance  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.  The  marrow  of  the  bones,  which 
anatomists  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a  mere 
shapeless  and  irregular  mass  of  matter,  is 
found  in  reality  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
fine  subtile  fat  deaginous  substanees,  and 
of  a  number  of  minute  vesicles  of  a  membra- 
naceous structure,  in  which  it  is  secreted 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  h.t  of  the  rest  of  the  body. ^Jir«< 

dulla  cerebri,  the  soft  substance  of  the 
brain,  covered  externally  with  a  cortical 

subsunce  of  an  ashy  colour. Medulla 

oblongata,  is  the  lower  and  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  great  foramen  or  hole  in  the 
occipital  bone  of  the/- cranium,  where  it 
gives  oripn  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to 

the  nerves  of  the  brain. Medulla  tpinalit, 

or  spinal  marrow,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongau  of  the  brain.  It  is  in- 
eluded  in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  by 
the  vertebrs,  and  in  this  is  continued  tram 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum. 
•^ — Medulla,  in  vegetable  physiology,  the 
pith  of  plants,  which  is  lodged  in  the  centre 
or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body.  It  is  usually 
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of  a  pulpy  substance,  tolerably  finn  though 
rather  brittle,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of  rushes,  &c. 

MEDU'SA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  or- 
der  Molliuea,  or  animals  consisting  of  ten- 
der  gelatinous  masses,  vith  arms  extending 
from  the  lower  surface.  The  largest  are 
called  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing  a 
slight  and^ingling  redness  when  touched. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  cetaceous  animals,  and  most  of 
them  emit  a  vivid  phosphorescence  in  the 

water. Metbua't  head,  a  name  given  by 

some  to  the  star-flsh. 

MEEirSCHAUM,  a  fine  sort  of  TurkUh 
clay,  consisting  of  hvdrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex,  wnich,  when  first  dug, 
is  soft,  tind  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
this  clay,  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful 
brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for 
smoking  for  some  time. 

MEGATHERIUM,  an  extinct  animal, 
the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  chiefly  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  termed  the  Giant  Sloth ;  as  it  unites 
the  generic  character  of  the  sloth  tribe 
with  that  of  the  armadilloes,  and  its  size 
must  have  been  equal  to  a  rhinoceros. 

MELIS'SA,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnotpermia. 
The  species  are  perennials,  and  include  the 
different  varieties  of  Balm. 

MEL' LITE,  a  mineral  found  first  in 
Thuringia.  It  is  of  a  honey  colour,  and  is 
usually  crystalized  in  small  octahedrons. 
—MelUtie  acid,  a  substance  procured 
from  mellite. 

MEL'ODEAME,  or  MEL'ODRAMA,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  music  is 
intermixect ;  or  that  species  of  drama  in 
which  the  declamation  of  certain  passages 
is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  per- 
son acts.  It  is  a  monodrama  ;  if  two,  a  duo- 
drama.  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  performers  do  not 
sing,  but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills 
the  pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing 
the  feefings  expressed  by  the  actors.  Melo- 
dramas are  generally  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant. 

MEL'ODT,  in  music,  the  agreeable  ef- 
fect of  different  sounds,  ran;ced  and  dis- 
posed in  succession  ;  so  that  melody  is  the 
effect  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  harmony. 
"  Melody,"  says  an  eminent  French  musi- 
cian, "  IS  for  music,  what  thought  is  for 
poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting." 

MEL'OE,  a  sort  of  insect,  the  principal 
species  of  which  is  the  oil  beetle,  so  called 
because  on  being  handled,  it  exudes  from 
its  legs  drops  of  a  clear,  deep  yellow  oil  or 
fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  penetrating 
smell.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  cantha- 
rides,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  substituted 
for  them. 

MEL'ON,  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  are  the  musk-raelon 
(eueumia  meZoyf.and  the  water-melon/'cucumM 
eitrulluaj.  The  former  is  a  rough,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  angular 


leaves,  and  yellow,  frinnel-shaped  flowers. 
Though  originally  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  (which  is  sweet  and  driicious) 
is  much  heightened  by  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun.  The  water-melon  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
very  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  warm  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  even  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
It  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat  and  drink, 
and  is  the  only  medicine  used  by  them  in 
fevers. 

MEM'BEANE,  in  anatomy,  a  broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which 
serves  as  a  covering  for  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  braiu  and  the 
viscera.  The  membranes  differ  in  thick* 
ness,  according  to  the  smallness  of  their 
fibres,  or  the  number  of  their  planes.  These 
particular  planes  are  termea  laminec,  and 
are  distinguished  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  Small  portions  of  membranes, 
especially  when  they  are  very  thin,  are 
called  pellicles ;  and  some  membranaceous 
lamiute  are  united  togpether  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  particular  substance,  composed 
of  these  i>ellicles,  and  called  the  cellular  or 

spongy  substance. In  botany,    a  in«B- 

branaeeouM  leaf  has  no  distinguishable  pulp 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

MEM'OIRS,  a  species  of  history,  written 
by  persons  who  had  some  share  in  the  trans- 
actions they  relate ;  answering  to  what  the 
Romans  called commenfartt  (commentaries). 
They  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting  in- 
dividual anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole 
character  pi  events,  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  at  in  books  of  general  history.  These 
qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  other  kinds  ol^historical 
writings,  since  they  satisfy  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  the  student ;  but 
when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose  love 
for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard 
for*  truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious.  The  French  appear  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  memoirs ;  though,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  meagre  slip-slop  performances, 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
English  press,  there  are  certainly  some  that 
contain  matter  of  sterling  value. 

MEM'ORT,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  receives  ideas,  and  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events.  Its  strength 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  cul- 
ture. '  Attention  and  repetition  help  much 
to  the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories :  but 
those  which  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions,  are  such  as  are  accom- 
panied with  pleasure  and  pain.  Without 
this  faculty,  the  whole  aniinal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of  ani- 
mals; fbr  it  embraces  all  ideas  received 
from  the  senses,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ab- 
stract character;  all  feelings,  all  emotions. 
Ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense  are 
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lOflaetimM  euriooily  sMociated  with  othen, 
■o  that  the  recurrence  of  the  first  immedi- 
ately sagvesti  the  second.  The  cases  are 
more  stnking,  of  coarse,  in  proportion  as 
the  organs  are  more  acute.  I^  for  instance, 
anjthing  very  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
hapi>ens  to  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing o(  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence  ai 
this  sound  or  taste  involuntarily  awakens, 
in  some  organisations,  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
feelinj       '      *        ' 


ing.     Another  drcnmstanoe 
ark  is,  that  old  people  lose 


apople 
which 


agreeable 

worthy  of .  _  .     .  _ 

their  memory  for  recent  events,  but  retain 
a  livdy  impression  of  the  events  of  their 
earlier  years,  which  shows  how  much  re- 
wembnuice  is  inflnenced  by  the  liveliness 
of  the  original  impression.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  how  some  people,  in  consequence  of 
.  particularly  nervous  fevers  and 
tlexies,  lose  the  memory  of  everything 
ih  happened  before  their  illness.  Bfany 
other  phenomena  of  the  memory  might 
easily  be  adduced  did  our  limits  pennit.^— 
Local  Mtauny,  among  orators,  is  but  the  as. 
sociating  the  different  heads  to  be  handled, 
with  the  objecu  before  the  speaker's  eyes; 
so  that  by  only  looking  around  him,  he  is 

put  in  mind  of  what  he  is  to  say. Art\fi' 

eiml  Mtmory,  signifies  the  association  ai 
ideas  to  be  remembered  with  other  things 
in  well-recollected  order;  or  a  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  some  artificial  con- 
trivance, as  that  of  forming  certain  words 
tlie  letters  of  whidti  shall  signify  the  date 
or  era  to  be  remembered.  [See  Msaico- 
vics.1 

MEM'PHIAN,  pertaining  to  Memphis; 
a  term  expressive  of  something  very  ob> 

Seui«  !  *■  mmnmm  iMMWowed   from  the  iQtclleC* 

tua  me  of 


*  ,y,     ma 

OX]  iiron. 

grc  unded 

gn  iglist. 

em  tn,   in 

Co] 

]  »seve- 

ral  ms,  or 

beg  from  door  to  door. 

ICENDO'SA  SUTU'RA.  in  anatomy,  a 
scaly  joining  together  of  bones,  as  in  those 
of  the  temple. 

MENIff  CU8,in  optics,  a  lens,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

MENISPERM'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds  ni  the 
menispermum  cocculns. 

HEN'IVER,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal 
found  in  Russia,  with  white  Air;  or  tlie  fur 
itself. 

MENOL'OGT,  in  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or 
a  simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  lives 
are  not  written. 

MEN'SA.  in  archaeology,  denotes  all  pa- 
trimony or  goods  necessary  for  a  Uvelihood. 


MBNBA'LIA,  m  law,  saeh  panonages  or 

Siritual  livings  as  were  nnitea  to  the  tables 
relisious  houses,  called  by  the  eanontscs 
mensal  benefices. 
MENSA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  < 


appointed  to  manage  the  public  trnsury. 
HENSO'EES,  in  antiquity,  *  " 


..those 
who  were  sent  onward  to  proride  lodgings 
tat  the  Roman  emperors  in  their  routes,  and 
to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table.—— 
MeMMTSf  fntmuUmrnM,  distrihntors  of  the 

MEITSTRUUH,  in  chemistry,  aayiluid 
or  subtilised  substance  which  serves  to  ex. 
tract  the  virtues  of  a  solid  body.by  inlb* 
sion.  decoction,  Ifec  "Water  is  the  men- 
stmum  of  all  saltii.  oils  of  resins,  adds  of 
alkalies  and  the  like :  all  liquors,  in  short, 
are  called  mfMtrwiuu  whidi  are  used  as 
dissolvents. 

MENSURATION,  the  art  or  process  of 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  superficial 
areas,  or  planes,  and  of  solids ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  determine  the  lengths,  heights, 
depths,  or  distances  of  bodies  and  ohjcets. 
It  may  therefore  include  Longimetry,  or 
the  art  of  measuring  lines ;  Planimetry,  or 
the  method  of  measuring  snrfaoes;  and 
Stereometry,  or  the  art  (tf  measuring  solids. 
The  mensuration  of  a  plane  stiperOcies,  or 
surface,  lying  level  between  its  sevnal 
boundairies,  is  easy :  when  tlie  ficure  is  re> 
guiar,  such  as  a  square,  or  a  paraUelogram, 
the  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard  to 
triangles,  their  bases  multiplied  by  half  their 
heights,  or  their  heighu  by  half  their  bases, 
willgive  the  superficial  measure :  the  height 
of  a  triangle  is  taken  by  means  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base,  let  fall  from  the  apex 
or  summit.  The  contents  of  a  lullar  are 
eatilv  ascertained,  even  though  its  diameter 
may  be  perpetually  varying;  for  if  we  take 
the  diameter  in  different  parts,  and  strike 
a  mean  between  everr  two  adjoined  mea- 
surements, and  multiply  that  mean  area  by 
the  depth  or  interval  between  the  two,  the 
solid  contenu  will  be  found.  Stride  having 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  easily 
measured :  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying first  its  width  by  its  length;  then 
their  product  by  iu  height  t  so  that  a  cube 
measuring  four  feet  each  way,  vrould  he 
4  X  4—16  X  4—64,  which  is  the  meaninf  of 
the  cube  root.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas,  gran- 
aries, hay-stacks,  Ac.  come  under  the  rule 
laid  down  for  cubes,  Ac  Those,  however, 
who  would  know  the  art  of  mensuimtkm 
thoroughly,  must  of  necessity  make  it  their 
study.  Enough  only  has  been  shown  hare 
to  describe  its  prinaples. 

MENTHA,  u  botany.  Mint,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynmtmia,  order  1  Gym- 
noopermia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

MEPHITIC.  in  natural  hutory  and  che- 
mistry,  a  term  equivalent  to  ii«riaii^  peoti- 
Untial,  or  pouonotu,  and  applied  geuerally 
to  vapours  of  that  descripuon.  like  gases, 
now  called  kpdrogen  and  mtote,  are  by  some 
authors  styled  MMpAttttf  atrs.  Carbonic  add 
is  also  termed  wtephitie  meid. 

MEECA'TOR'S  CHART,  a   char^  in 
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which  the  paraneli  of  latitude  and  the  me- 
ridiani  ate  reoreeented  by  Btraight  lines. 

HEBTCHANT,  one  who  exports  the  pro* 
dnee  of  one  country,  and  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  another ;  or,  according  to  popular 
uaaa^  any  trader  who  deals  wholesale. 

MER'CURT  (in  Latin,  kfdrwrfffrum),  a 
mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  known  uso  by  the 
name  of  ^mieMlver,  and  dbtinguished  from 
all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the 
solid  state  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree 
below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It 
is  consequently  always  fluid  in  temperate 
climates.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  platina,  gold,  and  tungsten. 
Mercury  is  not  only  fband  in  cinnabar  and 
other  ores,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
its  pure  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  acci- 
dental  cavities  of  hard  stone.  It  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all  the  other  metals,  renders 
them  brittle,  and  in  part  dissolves  them. 
It  is  the  least  tenaeions  of  all  known 
bodies,  for  its  parts  separate  into  more 
minute  ones  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
smallest  force.  It  readily  combines  with 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc, 
and  on  that  account  is  usefiiUy  employed  in 
the  sflvering  of  looking-glasses,  making 
barometers  and  thermometers,  and  for  va* 
rious  other  purposes.  When  very  pure, 
mercury  is  not  oxydixed  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  maybe 
converted  faito  an  oxyde  by  boiling.  A 
combination  of  oxyde  of  mercury  and  muri- 
atic acid,  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  called 
muriated  mercury,  or  atmnive  tubUmatt. 
Calomel  is  composed  of  the  same  subsUnces, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury. 
— — Ifemtrf  ,  in  astronomy,  is  a  small  planet 
that  emits  a  bright  lig^t,  though  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  it  is  seldom  seen 
b^  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  never 
rnes  so  much  as  two  hours  before  the  sun, 
nor  sets  so  much  after  him.  Sometimes 
when  it  j^lunges  into  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
evening,  it  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sun 
under  the  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  pas- 
sage is  called  the  tran$it  of  Meretay,  and  is 
in  reality  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
On  account  of  its  rapid  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  this  planet  after  the  name  of  the 
swift  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  represent- 
ed it  by  the  figure  of  a  youth  with  wings  at 
his  head  and  feet. 

MBR'CT-SEAT,  io  scripture  antiquities, 
a  table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  the 
envenant,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
cherubim  of  gold  with  wings  spread  over 
the  mercy-seat. 

HERIIXIAN  (lh>m  the  Latin  meridin. 


mid-dav),  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  passing  through  the 
poles  <rf  the  world,  and  also  the  xenith  and 


nadir,  erossing  the  equinoctial  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  hemispheres,  the  one  eastern 

and  the  other  western. In  geography, 

the  meridian  is  a  rttaX  drole  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  any 


given  place  whose  meridian  it  is ;  and  it  lies 
exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian.  These  meridians  are  various, 
and  change  according  to  the  longitude  of 
places,  so  that  their  numbers  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite,  for  all  )>laces  from  east  to 
west  have  their  meridians.-^— The  Jlrtt 
meridian  is  that  firom  which  all  the  others 
are  reckoned,  which,  being  totalljr  arbi- 
trary, has  been  variously  chosen  by  dif- 
ferent geographers;  but  most  nations  now 
assume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  live  or  the  capital  of  their  conntrv,  or 
its  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  merioian, 
and  fh>m  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of 
places,  east  and  west.  Thus  the  British 
reckon  flrom  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ; 
the  French  fVom  Paris;  the  Spanish  ftom 

Madrid,  &c. Meridian  ef  a  globe,  is  the 

braien  circle  on  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.  This  is  dirided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  cl«iepree«.  On  the  upper 
semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  these  de- 
grees are  numbered  fhmi  0  to  90,  or  firom 
the  —••«♦'»-  »"— ~i-  ♦».-  ~vi>.  .~j  ...  ~-ed 
foi  he 

loi  ,ey 

an  he 

po  in 

th<  M, 


thi  of 

th(  -- 

altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  they  are  observed.  Or  it  may  be 
defined,  an  areh  of  a  great  cirele  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horixon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horixon  and  the  sun  or  star 
then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. Me- 
ridional dietanee,  in  navigation,  the  differ, 
ence  of  the  longitude  between  the  meridian 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any 
other  she  was  under  before. 

MER'LIN,  in  ornithology,  the  least  of 
the  hawk  kind,  but  much  resembling  the 
hanard-fhicon. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  battery. 

MER'MAID,  an  imaginary  or  fobuloos 
creature,  which  seamen  have  described  as 
baring  the  head  and  body  of  a  woman,  with 
the  tul  of  a  fish.  Mermen  also  have  been 
seen,  if  we  might  trust  the  same  authority. 
It  is  not,  however,  anj  recent  fiction ;  an- 
dent  writers  baring  given  full  credence  to 
it.  Some  naturalists  regard  the  dugong,  a 
marine  animal,  to  be  the  mermaid  of  earij 
writera;  becaase,  of  all  the  cetacea  it  ap- 
preaches  the  nearest  in  form  to  man ;  and 
when  its  head  and  breast  are  raised  above 
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and  its  pectoral  fiaa,  resembling 
Tisible,  the  dugong  might  euily 
by  superstitious  seamen  for  a 
n  being.  The  dugong  is  the 
1,  yet  known,  that  gn^axes  at  the 
the  sea,  without  legs.  It  is  of 
id  figure  of  the  whale.  The  po- 
itructure  of  the  mouth  enable  it 
ike  a  cow  in  a  meadow,  aud  the 
Lctnre  of  the  masticating  aAd 
rgans,  show  it  to  live  eutirelv  on 
It  never  comes  on  the  lana,  or 
in  water,  but  frequents  shallow 

in ._ie  sea. 

ME'BOPS.  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater; 
a  genus  of  birds,  order  Ptcts. 

MER'ULA,  {hirdus  menOa,  Lin.)  in  dr- 
nithology,  the  Blackbird. 

MESEMBBYANTHEMUH,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  12  leotandria,  order 
SPolygynia.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  the  different  Fig-marigolds. 
MES'ENTERT,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
testines; its  substance  composed  of  mem- 
branes, fat,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  num- 
ber of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of 
the  loins ;  and  in  the  lower,  with  the  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  with  the><;viiwmand 
ileum;  to  which  it  also  gives  their  outer 
coat.  The  uses  of  the  mesentery  are,  to  sus- 
pend, connect,  and  retain  in  their  place,  all 
the  intestines ;  and  to  sustain  the  sangui- 
ferous and  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines. 
MES'LIN,  various  kinds  of  grain. 
MESMERISM  CSee  Maobbtisii, 
Ahimai.1 

MESNE,  in  law,  a  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
has  tenants  holding  under  him,  though  he 

holds  the  manor  of  a  superior. Mesne 

Proeeu,  an  intermediate  process  which  is- 
sues pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutory  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  put 
in  contradistinction  to  final  procee*.  or  pro- 
eee*  of  execution,  and  then  it  signifies  all 
such  processes  as  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

MESOCO'LON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts  and 
chauges  its  name;  or  the  portion  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  perifonttum. 

MES'OLITE,  a  mineral  of  the  leolite 
family. 

MESOFTERr'GIOUS,  in  ichthyology, 
an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  such  fishes 
as  have  pnlv  one  back  fin,  and  that  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MES'OTYPE,  in  mineralogy,  prismatic 
seolite ;  a  mineral  dirided  into  three  sub- 
species, fibrous,  zeolite,  natrolire,  and  mealy 
seolite.  The  meaotype  is  said  by  some  wri- 
ters to  be  so  named  from  its  property,  when 
transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

MESS,  in  military  langua^,  denotes  a 
sort  of  ordinary,  or  public  dinner,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  every  officer,  who 
takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a  certain  pro- 


portion of  his  pay.  In  a  British  military 
mess  room  the  young  subaltern  and  the 
veteran  field-officer  meet  on  equal  terms,  a 
soldierlike  frankness  prevails,  and  the  toils 
of  service  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten 
during  the  moments  devoted  to  social  hila- 
rity.— In  naval  language,  the  mete  denotes 
a  particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  associate  to* 
gether :  hence  the  term  meeemate  is  applied 
to  any  one  of  the  number  thus  associated. 

MESSI'AH,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
the  anointed;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  their  unexpected  great  deliverer,  whose 
coming  they  still  wait  for:  and  a  name 
which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah were  accomplished.  Among  the  Jews, 
anointing  was  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 

Eersons  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities; 
ings,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets  were 
anointed :  that  Aaron  and  his  son  received 
the  sacerdotal,  Elisha  the  prophetic,  and  Da- 
vid, Solomon,  and  others,  the  royal  unction. 
The  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  very 
numerous,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  15,  xlix.  10 :  Isaiah  vii.  14 :  Dan. 
ix.  25,  Ac.  The  ancient  Hebrews  being  in- 
structed by  the  prophets,  had  very  clea# 
notions  of  the  Messiah;  these,  however', 
were  changed  by  degrees ;  insomuch  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Judea,  they 
were  in  expectation  of  a  temporal  monarch, 
who  should  free  them  from  tLeir  subjection 
to  the  Romans.  Hence  they  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  appearance,  the 
humility,  and  seeming  weakness  of  our 
Saviour;  which  prevented  their  acknow- 


ledrii 


ing  him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 


EfAB'ASIS,  in  rhetoric,  transition 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

METACARTUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fin- 
gers. The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus  ia 
called  the  palm,  aud  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

METACH'RONISM,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, by  placing  an  event  after  its  real 
time. 

MET'AL,  in  natural  history,  a  simple, 
fixed,  opaque  body  or  substance,  possessm^ 
a  peculiar  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  fusi- 
ble by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and 
either  malleable,  lanunable,  (t.  e.  extensi- 
ble under  the  rolling  press),  or  ductile. 
They  are  also  capable  wnen  in  the  state  of 
an  oxyde,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  forming 
with  them  metalkc  salts;  mostly  fossi^ 
sometimes  found  native  or  pure,  but  more 
l^nerally  combined  with  other  matter;  and, 
in  general,  readily  distinguished  by  their 
weight,  tenacity,  hardness,  opacitv,  colour, 
aud  brilliancy.  All  earths  are  believed  to 
be  combinations  of  some  metal  with  oxy- 
gen; and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire,  and 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these  three 
elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite  propor- 
tions, are  converted  into  earthy,  or  saline- 
looking  bodies    devoid  of  metallic  lustre 
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and  ductility,  called  oivdett  cMoridM,  ot 
iodidet.  Formeiir  only  seren  were  known, 
or  only  seren  bM  been  decomposed  from 
tbe  materials  with  wbicb  they  were  mixed, 
and  these  bad  been  discovered  owing  to 
their  being  sometimes  found  in  a  pnre  state. 
Cr  'ence  has,  however,  decomposed 

ot  I,  and  added  thirty*one  to  the 

ni  aetala,  some  of  them  more  eu> 

rii  iseftU,  so  that  we  now  reckon 

fo  Their  names  are  as  follows  t 

1.  3.  gold  i  S.  sUver ;  4.  palladium ; 

6.  6.  copper;  7>  iron;  8.  tin;  9. 

le  kel ;  1 1.  eadmium ;  12.  tine ;  IB. 

hi _l.  antimon-     " 

16.  cobalt:  17.  tellnriu 

chromium:  20.molybdei 

23.columbium;  88.  sele 

S6.  rhodium;  86.  iridiux 

titanium;  89.  cerium; 

sodium ;  88.  lithium ;  8 

rium;  86.  strontium;  1 

yttrium;  88.  glueinum; 

nrconium;  41.  ailicium 

vanadium.    Twelve  of  I 

vis.  platinum  (or,  as  it  i 

pUHua),  gold,  silver,  m* 

tin,  iron,  tine,  nalladiui 

mium.    The  following  a 

dently  tenacious  to  boa  < 

mering,  vit.  arsenic,  antimony, 

cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  bo- 

himbium,   molybdenum,    tungsUtt,   ehn>. 

mium,  osmium,  iridium,  rhodium^  urateium, 

and  coium.r-'-The   term   w»UtlMd  was 

given  at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 

obtained  Arom  the  fixed  alkaliet  and  some 

of  the  earths.    These  bodilte,  having  been 

found  to  be  completely  metallic,  an  now 

classed  with  the  other  metals. 

METALEF8I8,  in  rhetoric,  the  conti- 
■nation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  rignifiGationS|  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  in- 
tervening senses  come  between  the  word 
expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

MBTAL'LIC  VEINS,  in  mineralogy,  are 
fissures  which  traverse  the  earth,  as  veins 
do  an  animal  body,  separating  the  respec> 
tivc  rocks  or  strata,  and  filled  «rith  metalKe 
ores,  erystalisations,  Ac.  dillierihg  from  the 
rock  in  which  the  vein  is  sitnatM.  In  what 
manner  the  minerals  have  been  diepohited 
in  these  receptacles, is  yet  considered  doubt- 
Ad.  Some  fissures  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  taking  a  direction  nearijr  east 
and  west ;  these  are  considered  the  richest 
niines,  and  are  worked  with  thi  greatest 
profit :  they  are  also  nppoeed  to  be  the 
oldest.  Others  again,  nlled  cross  veins, 
tun  neariy  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  are  of  less  importance  than  the  former. 
Whether  these  renU  have  been  formed  by 
desiccation,  or  by  natural  convulsions  (per- 
haps by  both),  philosophers  have  not  yet 
determined.  Yeins  differ  in. their  magnitude 
and  position ;  some  vary  flnom  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  wide  in  certain  parts,  and  are 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  in  others ;  these 
are  commonly  filled  with  what  is  called  vein 
atul^  mixed  with  the  metal ;  others  are  only 


a  fow  inches  wide.  These  veins,  considered 
as  fissures  or  rents,  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  incline  more  or  less,  and  are  open  from 
the  surfoce  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  90 
to  SO  fothoms.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  repositories  for  metals ;  there  are  other 
deposits  reverse  to  the  preceding,  whidi  are 
called  fiat  or  pipe  veins,  where  the  sc^d 
rock  forms  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  mine  i 
these  are  irregular  in  their  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  appear  like  a  series  of  snaall 
caverns,  connected  with  each  other. 


top,  bottom,  and 
sometimes  filled  With  spar,  lead  ore,  Ac.  and 
the  latter  is  met  with  in  nests,  filling  cavi- 
ties in  solid  limestone  t  it  is  even  found  pe- 
netrating fossil  shells.  The  rocks  in  which 
these  vems  are  situated,  do  not,  on  analysis, 
contain  a  partide  of  the  metal  which  they 
enelose.--^'Inoonsiderable  veills,  which  d(- 
vetve  from  the  principal,  are  called  $lip» ; 
and  mch  masses  of  ore  as  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  no  great  length,  are 
Called  helliet  or  ttoch-workt. 

MBTALLOO'BAPHT,  a  tffeatise  on  ttia- 
tallie  substAnCes. 

METALLURGT,  the  ittt  of  afepanttittg 
medals  from  their  ores,  comprising  the  pro- 
cesses of  astaytiitf,  refining,  and  tmtUing  \  to 
tirhitih  ia  sometimes  added  the  art  ot  gild- 
ing. 

METAMBR1C,  a  term  applied  in  che- 
mistry to  bodies  having  one  and  the  same 
composition  and  atomic  weight,  but  yet 
differing  remarkably  in  certain  of  their 
properties,  probably  in  consequence  of  dis- 
similar molecular  constitutions. 

MBTAMOE'PHIC,  a  term  appUed  by 
Mr.  Lyell  to  the  series  of  crystslline  sistes 
which  occurs  especially  in  tlie  central  ridges 
of  mountain  chains.  Tbe  term  denotes 
that  their  structure  has  been  changed  since 
the  time  of  their  first  fonnation  by  plutonic 
action. 

MBTAM0RTH0SI8,  the  changing  of 
something  into  a  different  form  ;  in  which 
sense  it  includes  the  transformation  of  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  mythological  changes 
related  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.— —By  the 
Metmmorpk—€*  9f  Inaeett  is  meant  the  suc- 
cessive changes  through  which  they  pass 
ftrom  the  qnc  to  the  caterpillar,  or  larva 
state,  tn  the  chfysalis,  pupa,  or  aurelia  state, 
and  lastly  to  the  moth,  or  butterfly  form, 
%ben,  having  laid  their  eg^  they  die. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetone.  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  word  in  some  other  then  its  ordi- 
fiiiury  use,  on  account  of  some  real  or  ima- 
ginary applicability  or  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  nbiiects :  thus,  if  we  call  a 
hero  a  lion;  a  shrewd,  crafty  fellow  a  fom; 
a  minister,  a  pilUw  iff  tit  ttatt,  ftc,  we 

MBTAPHTS'lCRTthat  branch  of  philo* 
sophy  which  inquires  into  the  science  of 
mindi^r  of  pure  and  abstract  truth.  It 
easu  aught  upon  all  the  objects  of  thought 
and  meditation,  by  ranging  every  being 
with  all  tbe  absolute  and  relative  perfec- 
tions and  properties,  modes  and  attendants 
of  it,  in  proper  ranks  of  classes ;  and  there- 
by  it  discovers  the  various  relations  of 
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thing*  to  esffih  other,  Und  what  are  thrir 
general  or  sj^ecial  difference*  from  each 
other  4  wherein  a  great  part  of  human 
knowledge  consists.  It  ha*  been  very  per- 
tinently remarked  that  "  a  man  who  con- 
temns metaphysics  must  think  bis  own  na- 
ture unworthy  of  examination.  Metaphy- 
sical inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been  dis- 
figured with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  companions,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  received 
homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long  hid- 
den truth  V  but  the  same  has  taken  place 
iu  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  all 
the  great  snl^ects  which  strongly  stir  the 
soul  of  mam" 

METAPH'RASIS,  A  bare  or  literal  trans- 
lation out  of  one  language  into  another. 

METAPLASM,  in  grammar,  a  transmu- 
tation or  change  made  in  a  word  by  trans- 
posing or  retrenching  a  syllable  or  letter. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  transla- 
tion or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

METATAfrSUS,  iti  anatomy,  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  the  part  between  the  ankle 

and  the  toes. ^The  metataraal  bonet  are 

the  €ve  longitudinal  bones  betw<een  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATH'ESIS,  in  literature,  a  figure  by 
which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are 

transposed. In  medicine,  a  change  or 

removal  of  a  morbid  cause,  without  expul- 
sion. 

METEMPSTCHO'SIS,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  which  suppose*  that  the 
soul  of  man,  upon  leaving  the  bodyj  be- 
comes the  soul  of  some  other  aiiimaL  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  such  is  still  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  some  parts  of  A*ia,  pArdcnliurly  in 
India  and  China. 

METEMFTOSIS,  a  term  ill  chronology 
expressing  the  solar  equation  necessary  to 

Srevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a 
ay  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis- 
sextile once  in  134  yean. 

METEOR,  in  n&tutral  history,  a  transi- 
tory body,  or  semblance  of  \  body,  appear- 
ing in  tne  atmosphefte,  and  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  upon  other  mat- 
ter*. Meteors,  id  the  most  general  sense 
of  the  word,  may  bfe  reduced  to  four  classes 
-^i0ileoa«  or  Jlerf  meteors,  including  fire- 
balls, falling  *tar*,  lightning,  and  St.  EI- 
fbo's  fire ;  Zamtnoiu  meteors,  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia  or  mock- 
suns,  haloes,  &c.;  aqueoiu  meteors,  a* 
doud*,  rain,  hail,  snow,  ftc;  and  aerial 
met«oirs,  as  wind  and  water-spouts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  different 
causes.  The  only  connexion  between  them 
is  that  of  a  common  medium ;  and  il^here- 
fore  refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation concerning  them:  also  to  Elbc- 
TKiciTT,  Mbtkouic  StoriBs,  Falmno 
Stars,  &C. 

METE0R0LITE8,  METEOR'IC 
STONES,  or  AaaoLiTk*,  igira  solid  semi- 


metallic  substances,  which  fall  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  the  descent  of  such 
bodies  had  been  long  reported,  the  fact 
was  treated  as  too  chimerical  for  belief 
until  within  these  few  years  past;  but  all 
recent  accounts  of  such  phetiomena  con- 
cur in  describing  a  luminous  meteor  mov- 
ing through  the  air  in  a  more  or  less 
oblique  direction,  attended  by  a  hissing 
noise,  and  the  £b11  of  stony  or  -semi- 
metallic  masses,  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
Although  thev  have  fallen  in  ver^  different 
countries,  and  at  very  distant  periods,  when 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  they  all 
agpree  in  component  parts ;  the  metallic  par- 
ticles being  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and 
iron;  the  earthy,  of  silica  and  magnesia. 
The  hypotheses  to  account  for  these  visita- 
tions are  various  and  complicated;  some 
have  explained  them  to  be  earthy  matter, 
fused  by  lightning;  othera  maintain  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  terrestrial  volca- 
noes ;  And  othera,  tliat  they  come  from  the 
moon.  [See  Falliks  Stabs,  under  which 
head  a  more  detailed  account  is  given.] 

METEOROL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  five 
distinct  heads,  vis.  the  alterations  that  oc- 
cur in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  those 
that  take  place  in  its  temperature;  the 
changes  produced  in  its  quantity  by  evapo- 
ration and  rain ;  and  those  which  arise  from 

electric  and  other  causes. ^Meteorology 

borrows  from  chemistry  her  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  the  air  itself, 
and  of  the  substances  which  it  contains, 
and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  processes  of  evapora- 
tion, freezing,  thawing,  &c.  go  on,  and  how 
they  affe<^t  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
action  of  these  invisible  agents,  hght,  heat, 
electricity,  &Ci,  and  their  tremendous  effects. 
From  physics,  meteorology  takes  the  me- 
chanical Mtion  of  these  and  similar  powera 
and  substances,  the  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  air,  the  law*  of  the  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, and  motion  of  light,  &c.  By  these  a|ds 
this  science  explains  the  formation,  fall,  or 
deposition  of  nail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and 
fh>st ;  thie  action  of  thunder  and  lightning ; 
the  prevalence  Bud  properties  ot  certain 
winds;  the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors, 
&c.  All  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  would  keep  a  me- 
teorological register,  from  which,  if  care- 
fully attended  to,  a  body  of  maxims  may  be 
drawn  that  would  go  far  to  dispel  a  host  of 
popular  errora  and  delusions,  and  make  the 
value  of  true  meteorological  science  mani- 
fest to  the  most  common  observer. 
.  METEOROM'ANCT,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion by  thunder  and  lightning,  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Romans. 

METEOROS'COPY,  thst  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treat*  of  the  distance  of  the 
Stan  and  other  eelestial  bodies. 

METHEG'LIN,  a  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  often  en- 
riched with  spices. 

MBTU'OD,  a  suitable  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  things  or  ideas.  In  logic  and 
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tlietoric,  the  art  or  rale  of  disposing  ideas  ia 
such  a  maoBer  that  they  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, either  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others.  Me- 
thod is  essential  to  science;  aad  without 
method,  business  of  any  kind  will  ftdl  into 
confusion.  In  studying  a  science,  we  gene- 
rally mean  by  metM,  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation, or  arrangement  of  natural  bodies 
accorcUng  to  their  common  characteristics ; 
as  the  method  of  Bay,  the  Linnoan  method. 
The  diflference  between  method  and  •yttem 
is  this :  $y»tem  is  an  arrangement  founded, 
throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some  one  prin- 
ciple :  metk«d  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate^  and  founded  on  more 
general  relations. 

METHODIC  SECT,  a  name  given  to 
certain  ancient  physicians,  who  conducted 
their  practfce  by  rules  after  the  manner  of 
Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to 
the  empiric  tect. 

MBTH'ODISTv  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  physicians  at 
Rome ;  next  to  a  religious  sect,  who,  in  the 
irth  century,  defended  the  Church  of  Rome 
ftom  the  atUcks  of  the  Protestants  ;  and 
now  used  to  designate  the  followers  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfieldj  the  former  professing  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius,  and  the  latter  of 
Calvin.  [See  the  "  Biyrapkieal  Trvomiiy 
for  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  these.] 

METONIC  CT'CLE,  in  chronology,  the 
Iieriod  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  luna- 
tions of  the  moon  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  monUi ;  so  called  froA  its  disboverer 
Meton,  an  Athenian,  who  lived  about  400 
B.C.  From  its  great  use  in  the  calendar, 
this  is  otlled  the  golden  number. 

METONYM'IA,  or  MKrONYMT,  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  one 
thing  is  put  for  another,  as  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  the 
like;  as,  "my  friend  keeps  a  good  table," 
instead  of  good  provitien* :  "  i  bat  boy  has  a 
dear  head;'  meaninr  intellect. 

MET'OPE,  in  architecture,  the  interval,  or 
space,  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
friese,  which  among  the  ancients  used  to  be 
painted  or  adorned  vrith  carved  work,  re- 
presenting the  heads  of  oxen,  &b. 

MET0P03'C0PY,  the  study  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

METRE,  in  poetry,  a  system  of  feet  com- 
posing a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
five  feet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  &e. 
——Metre,  in  commerce,  a  French  mea- 
snre  equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches,  the  standard  of  lineal  measure; 
being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance fVom  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole, 
as  ascertained  b^  aetuhl  ineasurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian. 

MBTBOCEV1DE8,  in  medicine,  marks 
or  bletnishes  impressed  upon  the  child  by 
the  mother's  imaeiuation. 

METROMATiIiA,  in  medicine,  a  rage  for 
composing  verses,  which  is  said  (upon  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  medical  work)  to 
have  once  seized  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever, 
who  was  otherwise  oy  no  means  gUted  with 
poetical  powers,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was 


off,  became  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  most 
unimaginative  of  human  beings  could  de- 
sire. We  apprehend  that  fiu  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequent  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of. 

METROFOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
city  of  a  country  or  province ;  as  London 
or  Paris.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  ap- 
plied  to  archicpiscopal  chuivhes,  and  some- 
times to  the  principal  or  mother  church  of 
a  city.  The  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  diocesest  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocese 
and  each  province  bad  its  metitipolis,  or 
capital  city,  where  the  pro-consul  had  his 
residence.  To  this  ciril  division,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  afterwards  adapted,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  residence  in 
the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  wutro- 
politan. 

MBZ'ZANINE,  in  architecture,  an  entre- 
sole,  or  little  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth,  serving  to  give  light  to  an  attic. 

MEZ'ZO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying kulf.  Thus  meuo/ortet  meuzo  piano, 
meexo  voce,  imply  a  middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft.    By  mexto  toprano  is  understood,  a 

Citch  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or  tre- 
le  and  counter-tenor. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of 
engraring,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  Indian  ink.  To  perform  this, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  copper  or  steel 
plate  is  fbrroived  all  over  witti  an  itistru- 
ment  made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  whole 
is  of  a  regular  roughness  throughout ;  so 
that  if  a  paper  vrere  to  be  worked  off  from 
it  at  the  copper-plate  press  it  would  be 
black  all  dver.  When  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rabbed  with  charcoal,  black  chalk, 
or  black  lead,  and  then  Uie  desien  is  drawn 
vrith  white  chalk ;  after  which  the  outlines 
and  deepest  shades  are  not  scraped  at  all, 
the  next  shades  are  scraped  but  little,  the 
next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  gradu- 
ally fUling  off,  leave  the  paper  white,  in 
which  places  the  plate  is  perfectly  burnish- 
ed. By  an  artificial  disposition  of  the 
shades^  and  different  parts  of  a  figure  on 
different  plates,  meuotintos  are  printed  in 
Colours,  so  as  to  represent  actual  painting^. 

MIAS'MA.  the  contagious  effluvia  of  any 
putrefying  botiies,  rising  and  fioating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be  noxious 
to  health.  One  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rectors of  miasmatic  effluvia  u  chloride  of 
lime. 

MI'CA  (called  also  tale,  glimmer,  and 
ilueeovy  gloat),  is  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  which  forms  the  essential  part 
of  many  mountains.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  lamin*  adhering  to  each  o^her,; 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass,  oarticularly  in  Russia. 

MFCAH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah  ; 
in  which  the  vrriter  censures  the  reigning 
rices  of  Jerasalem  and  Samaris,  and  de- 
nounces the  judgroents  of  Gud  iigninst  bot  li 
kingdoms.    The  birthplace  of  our  Saviour 
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is  thus  derinstei  by  himi 

n  Ephrats,  little  sm     „ 
sands  of  Judah,  ont  of  thee  shall  come  forth 


Bethlehem 


„ "But  thou, 

Iphrata,  little  among  the  thon< 


a  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of 
old,  from  ererlasting." 

MIC'AREL,  an  argillaceons  earth,  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  red  colour,  commonly 
CTTStalized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Featt  qf  8t.  MiekaeL 
a  festirai  of  the  Romish  Church,  obserred 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

MICBOO'RAPHT,  the  description  of 
objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  help  of  a  microscope.' 

MICBOBTBTBR,  an  astronomical instm< 
mrnt  fitted  to  telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  hj  the  help  of  which  the  appa< 
rent  magnituae  of  small  objects  is  mea« 
snred  with  neat  exactness. 

MI'CBOSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object, 
or  its  true  image,  nearer  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  magnified  accordingly.  The 
numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  heads  of  tingle,  eemfwamf 
refracting,  and  compound  ritfieeting  mi- 
croscopes. The  increase  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude obtained  by  the  employment  of  len- 
ses,  is  pronortioned  to  the  dilrerenee  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  Arom  the  lens  and  the 
distance  when  seen  without  its  assistance. 
This  latter  distance  (the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  of  minute  objects  with  the 
naked  eye)  varies  in  different  personS)  and 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Some  authors 
adopt  ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  fo- 
cus of  the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, and  its  decimal  character  makes  it  a 

convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. Of  late 

diamonds  bave  been  formed  into  lenses  in 
conseauence  of  their  high  refVactive  power, 
whereby  we  can  obtain  nnses  of  any  di^gree 
of  magnifying  power  with  comparatively 
shallow  curves;  and  as  the  dispersion  of 
colour  in  this  substance  is  as  low  as  in 
water,  the  lens  is  nearly  achromatic.—— 
The  oolar  mieroteopo  consists  of  a  common 
microscope  connected  with  a  reflector  and 
condenser,  the  former  being  used  to  throw 
the  sun's  light  on  the  latter,  bv  whieh  it  is 
condensed  to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
in  its  focus.  This  object  is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  which  transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it 

to  a  wall  or  screen. ^lle  principle  of  the 

huemml  mierotcape  is  the  sam^  except  that 
a  lamp  is  used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illumi- 
nate the  object. 

MIDDLE  AGES,  a  term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  which  begins 
with  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  with 
the  discovery  of  America;  i.  i.  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace  that 
period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal  system 
was  establiahed  and  developed,  down  to  the 
most  prominent  events  wnich  necessarily 
led  to  Its  overthrow. 

MUrSUIPMAN,  in  the  British  navy,  a 


sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in 
the  necessarjr  business  of  the  vessri,  either 
aboard  or  ashore.  No  person  can  receive  a 
commission,  vrithout  having  served  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  royal  navy  in 
this  capacity,  mrfess  he  has  been  mate  of  a 
merchant-man.  and  experienced  years  of 
actual  serrice,  either  in  the  navy  «r  in  the 


MIirSUMMER,  the  rammer  solstice. 
The  34th  of  June  is  Mtdsnauner-day,  which 
is  also  quarter  day. 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS,  the  annual 
passage  of  birds  from  one  conntrv  to  ano- 
ther in  quest  of  provisions  and  mild  climate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  spedes 
migrate  into  southern  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  returti  in  the  qpring.  Some 
have  altogether  denied  the  existence  of 
migration,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  minating  birds  could  support 
themselves  so  long  on  the  wing,  as  to  ac- 
complish th«r  journeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  live  vrithout  food  during  their  voyage. 
These  difficulties,  however,  ruaiak  alto- 
sether  if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  Hawks  and  many  other 
birds  probablv  fly  at  the  rate  of  160  miles 
an  hour ;  an  elder  duck  at  90 miles  an  hour: 
Sir  George  Caylev  computes  the  common 
crow  to  Ify  at  nearly  86  miles  an  hour;  and 
Spallansani  found  that  of  the  swallow  about 
9S  miles,  whfle  he  coqjectures  the  rapidity 
of  the  swift  to  be  neariy  three  times  greater. 
Omith(d(^8ts  have  observed  that,  on  the 
old  continent,  birds  migrate  in  Bntumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  toward  the 
north-east;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  exercise  considerable 
influence  ott  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
On  the  new  Continent  the  points  of  direc- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Captain  KrE.  Parry 
has  satisfied  himsdf  that  the  birds  of 
Greenland  go  to  the  south-east.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
riies  do  not  make  the  same  journey  as 
old  birds;  they  go  more  to  the  south,  se 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find,  in  the  south 
of  Enrope»  only  the  young  birds  of  a  certain 
species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more 
to  the  north.  In  other  species  the  females 
go  fsHher  south.  Mr.  White,  in  his  ffmim- 
rmlHUtory  qf  Mbome,  says,  "It  does  not 
appear  to  roe  that  mndi  stress  may  be  laii 
oB  the  difficulty  and  hazard  that  birds  must 
run  in  their  migration%  by  reason  of  vaai 
ocean%  bross-vrmds,  Ac.;  because,  if  we 
refleet,  a  bird  may  travel  hum  England  to 
the  Equator  without  launebing  oat  or  ex- 
posing itself  to  boundless  seas  and  thai 
by  crossing  the  water  at  Dover,  and  again 
at  Gibraltar." 

MILE,  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England^  contains  8  fliriongs,  er 
1760  yards,  or  6280  teetv^'^—Tbe  Bomaa 
mile  was  a  thousand  paces,  equal  to  1600 
yards  English  measure. 

MIL'LART  GLANDS,  ill  Bhatomy,  the 
small  and  infinitely  nnmerbudbtads  which 
secrete  the  perspiration. — -MiOat-fner, 
a  malignant  fever,  so  called  froBS  the  erup- 
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tion  of  oertaiii  pnstulea  resembliog  millet* 


MILITIA,  a  body  of  soldier*,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained,  though  not  in  constant 
service  in  time  of  peace,  aud  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  9t*nding  armie*.  In  Eng- 
land the  origin  of  this  national  force  is 
generally  traced  back  to  Alfred.  "Hie  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  mili- 
tia at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  peraous 
in  eacn  county  may  Toluntarily  enlist  for 
ftre  years,  and  are  officered  by  the  lord- lieu, 
tenants,  and  other  gentlemen,  under  a  com- 
mission  of  the  crown.  The  period  for 
training  and  exercise  is  fixed,  geiiernll^ 
speaking,  at  twentT-one  days  annuallv. 
Where  men  cannot  be  raised  by  tolunlary 
enlistment,  recoarse  may  be  had  to  the 
ballot ;  from  which  all  persons  above  thirty, 
live  are  exempt. 

MILK,  an  animal  fluid  peculiar  to  females 


of  tbe  class  wtammalia,  secreted  by  pecu- 
liar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  animali 
in  the  eariy  part  of  their  life.    This  fluid, 


which  is  only  produced  from  the  body  on 
occasion  of  suckling,  is,  notwithsUnding, 
constantly  finrmed.  It  is  the  proper  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal  itself;  all  the  nutri- 
tive parts  of  food  being  formed  into  chyle, 
and  cbyle  into  milk.  It  is  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  smell.  When  this  fluid  is 
alloa-ed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  throwing  up  a  white, 
thick,  unctooas  eream  toits  surface,  and  tbe 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before, 
and  it  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  are,— -1.  the  aroma, 
or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off 
when  it  is  fresh  milked  in  the  form  of  visible 
vapour;  3.  water,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  part;  3.  bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  is  formed;  4.  e«r<t,  which  is  the 
animal  gluten  that  coagulates;  5.  tugar, 
which,  with  the  water,  forms  the  serum  of 
milk ;  6.  some  neutral  salt^  as  the  muriate 
of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are 
accidental,  not  being  found  at  aU  times,  nor 
in  evenr  milk.  Human  milk  is  very  sweet 
and  thin;  the  next  is  that  of  asses,  then 
that  of  mares,  then  of  goats,  and  lastly  of 
cows :  whence  it  is  prescribed  in  this  order 
to  consumptive  persons.  The  rennet  pre- 
pared of  the  juices  of  such  creatures  as 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  coa- 
gulates it  into  an  uniform  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus  sponta- 
neously separates  into  wkeif  and  curd*. — 
When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bot> 
ties,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
water  bath,  the  oxygen  of  tbe  included 
small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems 
to  be  carbonated,  and  the  milk  will  after- 
wards keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  year  or 
two ;  as  green  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by 
the  same  treatment.— Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  milk,  by  processes  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  place. 

MILL,  a  complicated  engine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machinery,  to  effect  purposes 
which  require  great  force.    The  force  em- 


ployed is  sometimes  water,  sometimes  wind, 
and  at  others  steam,  or  horses.  The  prin- 
ciple is  always  the  same ;  a  main  shaft  en- 
ters the  works,  to  which  wheels  with  cogs 
are  affixed,  and  the  power  being  the  con- 
trary of  the  velocity,  small  wheels  give  great 
power,  and  large  wheels  less  power;  other 
wheels  are  then  connected  with  these  in 
various  directions,  and  the  resulting  force 
applied  to  way  desirable  object.  When 
com  is  to  be  ground,  large  stones,  cut  in 
grooves,  are  made  to  work  one  against  tbe 
other  in  such  manner  as  to  break  or  pulve* 
rice  tbe  grain.  There  are  also  bark  mills, 
paper  mills,  and  oil  mills,  which  operate  by 
the  force  of  percussion;  also,  silk,  cotton, 
and  flax  mills,  which  perform  sumlry  ope- 
rations ;  and  saw  mills,  which  revolve  cir- 
cular saws  with  great  energy  and  precision. 
MIL'LING,  a  process  in  coining,  which 
consists  in  stamping  the  coin  bj  the  help 
of  a  machine  they  call  a  mill,  in  lieu  of 
making  the  stamp  by  the  blows  of  a 
hammer,  which  was  formerly  the  mode. 
This  will  will  stamp  20,000  planchets  in  one 
day.  Tlie  planeketi  are  pieces  of  metal  with 
a  smootb  flat  surface  fit  to  receive  the  im- 
pression intended  to  be  given  to  the  coin, 
and  are  of  a  proper  size,  thickness,  and 
weight.  By  fixing  them  in  tbe  mill,  be- 
tween '  tbe  two  diet,  or  steel  masses,  on 
which  the  figures  are  previously  engraved 
that  are  to  be  stamped  on  tbe  planchet,  the 
impression  of  both  is  received  at  one  pull. 

MILLENA'RIANS,  or  CHIL'IASTS,  a 
name  given  to  thoac  who,  in  tbe  primi- 
tive ages,  believed  that  the  saints  will  one 
day  reign  on  earth  with  Jesuft  Christ  a 
thousand  years.  The  former  appellation  is 
of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Greek.  Tbe 
Millenarians  held,  that  after  tbe  coming  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  all  na- 
tions which  shall  follow,  there  shall  be  a 
first  resurrection  of  the  just  alone ;  that  all 
who  shall  be  found  upon  earth,  both 
and  bad,  shall  continue  alive— the  go« 
obey  the  just  who  are  risen  as  their  princes 
— the  bflid  to  be  conquered  by  the  just, 
and  to  be  subject  to  them ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  then  descend  finm  heaven  in 
his  glorjr :  tbat  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  its 
gates  stand  open  night  and  day.  The  Mil- 
lenarians founded  their  belief  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation.  Considering  this 
history  as  a  prototype  of  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  concluding  firom  Psalm  xc.  that 
1000  years  make  with  God  one  day,  they 
behdd  in  the  six  days  of  creation,  6000 
years  of  terrestrial  labours  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period 
of  1000  years,  in  which  the  reign  of  Christ 
should  be  established.  This  reign  of  1000 
years  is  usually  styled  the  mfffenmium;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  wild  vagary 
of  a  disordered  fiincy  nas  not  been  without 
its  advocates  and  expounders  even  during 
the  nineteenth  eentury ! 

MIL'LEPORE.  in  loology,  a  genus  of  li- 
tbophvtes  or  polypi  of  various  forms,  which 
have  the  surface  perforated  with  little  holes 
or  pores,  or  even  without  any  apparent  per- 
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foMtion.  Wben  in  a  fosiU  itate  they  are 
termed  milUporUt*. 

MIL'LET,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  |enas 
Jfi/tam,  of  aereral  apeciea,  one  of  which  ia 
cultivated  as  an  esculent  fraia,  and,  when 
ground,  often  made  into  puddings. 

MILLIPEDE,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
having  many  feet;  a  species  of  Oniscos* 
called  the  wood-louse. 

MILL'-STONE,  or  BUHR'-STONB,  in 
mineralogy,  a  siliceous  stone,  occurring  in 
great  masses,  with  a  straight  fracture,  hut 
not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  of  the  same 
hardness.  It  is  fieebly  translucent,  and  of 
a  grayish  hue.  Buhr-stones  constitute  a 
very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found 
in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
Paris,  and  a  few  adjoining  districts.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  fresh-water  formation ; 
and  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  the  spleen,  a  viscus 
situated  in  the  left  bypochondrium  under 
the  diaphragm.  Also,  the  soft  roe  ni  fishes, 
or  the  spermatic  part  of  the  males. 

MIME,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  a  person 
who  acted  any  character  by  mere  gestures, 
and  hence  denominated  pantomime. 

MIMB'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  imiution  of  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  anollier  person. 

MIMCySA,  or  the  Sentitiv*  plant,  so  call- 
ed flrom  its  remarkable  property  of  receding 
firom  the  touch,  and  giving  signs,  as  it  were, 
of  animal  life  and  sensation ;  this  motion  it 
performs  by  means  of  three  distinct  articu- 
lations, viz.  ol  a  single  leaf  with  its  pedicle^ 
of  the  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the 
branch  to  the  trunk  or  main  stem.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  numerous  tHbe  of  plants, 
which  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
belong  to  the  class  Polpffomia,  order  Mo- 
meeeia. 

MWJL,  a  Grecian  coin,  valued  at  a  hmn- 
dred  drachmae.  Sixty  of  them  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  talent. 

MINA'RET,  a  round  tower  or  column, 
generally  surrounded  with  balconies,  and 
erected  near  the  mosques  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  from  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  bells  not  being  in  use 
among  them. 

MIND,  the   intellectual   or  intelligent 

Gwer  in  man.  "^ben  the  mind,"  says 
r.  Locke,  "turns  its  view  inward  upon 
itself,  thinking  is  the  first  idea  that  occurs ; 
wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of  modi- 
fications, whence  it  firames  to  itself  disUnet 
ideas.  Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  an  external  ol>- 
ject,  is  called  sensation;  when  an  idea  re- 
curs without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it 
is  called  remembrance ;  when  sought  after 


by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into 
it  is  recollection ;  wnen  the  ideas  are  taken 
notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the 
memory,  it  is  attention;  when  the  mind 
fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  eonsidera 
it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called  study." 

MINE,  a  cavity  under  ground,  fbrmed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  minerals,  often 
very  deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into 
them  is  by  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  ex- 


cavations vrfaieh  foOow  the  nfaMtal  sooght 
are  called  the  workings.  There  are  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  eoppor:  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  Ac.  These  mines  are  mostly 
dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  composed.  The  dues  by  which  mines 
are  discovered,  an  mineral  waters,  Ihe  dis- 
colouration of  vegetables,  the  appearanc* 
of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  varioua 

exhalations  flrom  the  soiL ^The  art  of 

utining  includes  the  sdentifie  knowledge 
requisite  for  opening  and  worUngmiBes,  aa 
wdl  as  preparing  ores  for  use.  The  latter 
a,  in  the  firat  place,  in  breakingai 


iiuoes  cue  nnat  punncanon  f»  \am  on,  oy 
ans  of  acids,  by  amalgamatioB,  by  fosiMi, 

Mime,  in  the  muitary  art,  denotes  a 

iterraneous  passage  under  the  wall  or 


der  the  larger  pieces,  and  then  murifyinff 
them,  by  means  of  water,  from  the  carta 
which  adheres  to  them;  in  the  separation 
of  the  coarser  substaBccs  tmm  the  finer,  by 
means  of  a  sieve  that  moves  up  and  down  in 
water;  in  the  breaking  of  the  ora  in  stamp- 
ing mills,  and  in  the  separation  of  thefincSr 
interspersed  metal  flrom  the  stone  or  earth 
vrith  which  it  is  surrounded,  Ac  It  also 
includes  the  final  purification  olf  the  or^  by 
means  of  acids,  by  amalgamation,  by  fosion, 

Ac. Mim«,n    "      ^-  -    -       - 

subterraneous, ^ 

fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it 
up  by  gunpowder.  The  fire  is 
cated  to  the  mines  bv  a  pipe  or  I 
of  coarse  doth,  called  a  soKctsMMii 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallerv,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  match, 
that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
time  to  retira  before  it  reaches  the  eHmmber, 
or  place  when  the  powder  is  lodged.  The 
mines  of  a  fortress  are  called  emmttrminMf 
the  gallery  ni  which  runs  under  the  eovere« 
WW  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse. 

MINERAL'OOT,  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  relations  of  minerals^ 
and  teaches  us  to  eharacteriic^  distinguish, 
and  dass  them,  aooordiiv  to  their  pro- 
perties. 

MIN'EBALS,  the  general  name  for  all 
metals  and  metallic  substances,  whether 
pure,  or  as  ores,  or  oxydes,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  indndes  all  earthy  substances,  be- 
cause they  an  considered  as  oxydes  of 
metals.     Minerals 


wera  formerl] 
into  salts,  earths,  inflammable  an 
and  ores;  a  division  which  serves  for  a 
general  distribution:  but  a  mmre  adentific 
arrangement  into  classes,  mrders,  genera 
nedes,  subspecies,  and  varieties,  has  been 
adopted  to  meet  the  mora  precise  views  of 
this  varied 


modem  mineralogists.  ^ 

class  of  materials,  many  ara  eompoundcd  of 
such  prindples,  and  fturmed  under  such 
circumstances  and  situations  in  the  earth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  valuable  mineral  prodncta  of 
Britain  lie  in  the  northern  end  western 
aides,  the  other  sides  eonsistinjg  of 
ary  formations  and  alluvial  soil. 

MINERAL  YTATERS  ara  of  variona 
kinds,  but  generally  so  hr  impregnated 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  give  them  a  sen- 
sible fUvonr  and  a  spedfic  action  upon  the 
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ecoDomy.  They  are  nsoallir  divided 
into  four  classes :  acidulous  or  carboDated, 
saline,  chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  and  sul- 
phuieous.  They  are  also  fiurther  divided 
into  warm  (or  thermal)  and  cold,  as  well  as 
into  natural  and  artificial.  The  saline 
aprinn  consist,  in  general,  of  salts  of  soda 
and  lime,  or  of  magnesia  and  lime,  with 
carbonic  add  and  ozyde  of  iron :  such  are 
those  of  Pyrmont,  SeidUti,  Epsom,  &c. 
'*^-  ferruginous  waters  have  a  decided  styp- 
iste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infu* 

of  gall-nuts.    The  iron  is  sometimes 

in  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  held  in  solution  by 
earlxmic  acid ;  sometimes  it  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate:  among  these  are  the  waters 
of  Spa,  Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  Ac 
The  acidulous  waters  are  characterised  by 
an  acid  tast^  and  by  the  disengagement  of 
fixed  air:  of  this  kind  are  the  waters  of 
Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  &c.  The  sulphureous 
waters  are  easily  recognized  by  tneir  dis- 
agreeable  smell,  their  property  of  tarnish- 
ing  silver  and  copper,  &c. :  of  this  class  are 
the  waters  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  Harrowgate, 
and  numerous  others. — ^The  artificial  mine, 
ral  waters  are  produced  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  chenusts,  and  are  either  merely  imi- 
tations of  the  natural  waters,  or  composed 
of  different  ingredienu,  so  as  to  form  com- 
pounds, valuable  for  medicinal  purposes, 
DBt  not  known  to  exist  in  nature. 

IflNEBVA'LIA.  in  Roman  antiquity, 
fiestivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
in  the  month  of  March ;  at  which  time  the 
scholars  had  a  vacation,  and  usually  made  a 

Kisent  to  their  masters,  called  from  this 
tival  wuMtnml. 

MIN'IATURE,  a  small  painting  in  water- 
colours,  consisting  of  little  pMuts  or  dots 
instead  of  lines  on  ivory,  or  some  other 
smooth  material,  and  used  m  taking  por- 
traits ;  also  the  portrait  itself. 

MTN1M,  in  music,  a  note  equal  to  two 
crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve. 

MIN'IMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  church 
of  Bome,  founded  bv  St.  Francis  De  Paula, 
towards  the  end  of  tne  15th  century. 

MINIMUM,  the  last  Quantity  assignable 
in  a  given  case ;  opposed  to  auunawsi. 

MI'NINO  C0MTANIE8.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  commented  on  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  followed  the  various 
speculative  associations  that  sprung  up  in 
London  during  the  jears  1824  and  1825,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  (in  cor^ 
robmation  or  what  we  have  written)  some 
valuable  observations,  by  Mr.  M'CuIloch, 
on  the  "mining  companies"  of  that  period, 
as  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  po- 
pular delusions  which  were  then  so  rife  with 
ruin.  If  it  be  asked  why  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  subject,  we  reply,  that 
the  motive  which  impels  us  to  speak  M  these 
"  doing^  is  not  merely  a  vain  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  an  era  in  our 
commercial  history,  as  dishonest  as  it  was 
discreditable,  but  to  point  to  them  as  ad- 
monitorr  hints  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  many  of  the  grand  prefects 
which  still  court  the  eye  in  every  possible 


direction.  Look  at  the  publie  pnnu;  see 
what  magnificent  schemes  are  ^  pre§ent 
afloat — what  magniloquent  advertisements 
are  dail^  announcing  embryo  companies 
with  their  millions  of  capital!  (fiounshing 


paper) ;  and,  above  all,  observe  what  a 
sudden  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
living  represenutives  of  all  this  patriotic 
enterprise— the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 
now  fluttering  in  the  sun  a  busy  swarm  of 
gilded  butterflies.  "  The  mania  for  mining 
concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the 
empire  generally  in  1824  and  1825,  after  the 
opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nuh  America  to  our  intercourse,  forms  a 
remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add.  dis- 
graceAil  era  in  our  commercial  history. 
Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  how  men  in  the  habit 
of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  enter- 
tain such  romantic  speculations,  and  to  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant 
and  uncertain  undertakings.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a 
page  or  two  to  the  history  of  an  infktuation 
hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the 
South  Sea  and  Mississippi  schemes.  These 
associations  were  formea  in  London  eariy 
in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only 
a  small  premium;  but  towards  the  winter 
it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise 
of  several  of  the  directors :  seeing  that  it 
arose  less  from  anv  favourable  intelligence 
of  the  mines  (for  the  account  from  Mexico 
merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English 
agents)  than  from  a  blind  ardour  and  spirit 
of  speculation  in  the  public — a  spirit  which, 
seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own  funds, 
or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed 
itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly  to 
Spanish  America.    It  appeared  as  if  our 


countrymen  were  about  to  reap 
diate  harvest ;  to  lay  theb  hands  on  a  trea- 
sure hid  for  ages.  America,  it  is  said,  had 
been  discovercMd,  in  one  sense,  above  three 
centuries;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery, 
— the  effectual  access  to  iu  resources. 
Every  new  contract  for  a  Mexican  mine  pro- 
duced a  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies, 
as  if  this  fresh  undertaking  must  neces8»- 
rily  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  others  I  And 
the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the 
premiums  on  the  shares  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per 
cent.,  although  no  substantial  reason  could 
be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of 
price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competi- 
tion of  individuals  who  intended  to  continue 
to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends 
made  by  the  compuiies  for  a  return.  That 
this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  is 
speakinrgenerallytrue.  But  others,actuated 
by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the 
field.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, at  tne  head  of  which  must  be  placed  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  iguorauce  and 
foUy  on  the  port  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling 
among  all  classes.  Many  who  were  most 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended 
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only  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
to  profit  by  the  rise  which  they  anticipated 
would  take  place,  by  selliog  them  to  others 
more  credmoas  or  bold  than  themselves. 
The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators 
confirmed  that  of  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  poblic  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indis- 
criminating  rapacity,  was  liberally  admims> 
tered  to.  Company  after  company  was 
formed  without  any  previous  compact;  in 
other  words,  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever !  The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a  district  in 
America,  understood  to  contain  mines  (  to 
form  a  company  bearing  the  names  of  such 
districts;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  of  the 
shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents,  or 
commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to 
survey  the  district  and  engage  the  mines. 
Such  was  the  ease  of  most  of  those  having 
the  names  of  districts  in  South  America, 
subjoined  to  the  present  statement ;  it  was 
the  case  alao  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo  companies,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  given  bv  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines 
enough  in  the  island  some  three  centuries 
ago  !  and  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  candidates  fur 
shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  (in  which  luckily  most  of 
them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy 
their  shares  at  a  premium  *." 

M IN'ION,  the  name  g^ven  to  a  small  kind 
of  printing  type  (two  sixes  larger  than  the 
type  used  for  this  volume).  The  word  is  of 
French  origin  {mignon,  a  darling)  and.  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  the  favourite 
of  a  prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  undeserved 
favours. 

MINISTER,  the  pastor  of  a  church,  duly 
authorized  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  public,  admmister  the  sacraments,  &c. 

In  politics,  one  to  whom  a  sovereign 

prince  intrusts  the  administration  of  the 
government;  as,  a  minuter  of  state;  the 
prime  mini$ter ;  or  a  forexgn  mlnitter.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  words  mimutert  and 
minittrv  are  used  as  collective  names 
for  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state, 
but  the  individual  members  are  hot  so 
designated.  In  their  separate  offices  they 
stand  thus :  1.  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
2.  lord  high  chancellor;  S.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  4.  seeretarv  of  state  for 
foreig^n  aflSsirs ;  5.  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonial  department ;  6.  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department;  7.  president  of 
the  council;  8.  lord  privy  seal ;  9.  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty;  10.  president  of  the  board 
of  control ;  1 1.  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  13. 
secretary  at  war;  and  13.  chancellor  of  the 
dachy  of  Lancaster.  The  prime  minister 
(who  is  generaDy  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury) is  tne  one  who  receives  the  sovereign's 
order  to  form  a  ministry,  or,  in  other  words* 
to  appoint  men  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
fill  the  chief  offices.  Those  of  the  ministry 
who  are  peers  sit  in  the  house  of  lords;  the 
others  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  vir- 
tue of  being  elected  members,  which  is  in- 
dispensable.  Foreign  minister,  a  person 

sent  firom  onecoTemment  to  another,  and 
accredited  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  transact 


public  business  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment. [SeeAHBASSADOB,andDiPLuMACT.] 
MINIUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead,  pro- 
cured by  exposing  this  metal  to  a  great  neat 
and  a  free  access  of  air.  It  contains  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  lead,  oxyde  of  copper, 
silek,  Ac 

MINK,  in  loology,  a  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  inhabiting  the  northern 
pans  of  Europe  and  also  America.  It  can 
swim  and  dive  well,  and  is  generally  torfie 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys 
upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  &c.  Its 
fur  is  fine,  but  not  very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  mink  exhales  a  fetid  musky 
smell. 

MIN'NESINGBRS,  a  name  given  to  the 
German  lyric  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  on 
account  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
their   poems,   the  ancient  German  word 
minne  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and 
faithful  love.    After  the  £uhiou  of  the  Pro- 
I  venial  troubadours,  the  minnesingers  en- 
gaged in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  pnnces  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Some 
'  among  them  were  poor,  and  earned  their 
.  living  oy  reciting  their  song^  from  court  to 
1  court ;  but  most  of  them  sang  merely  for 
pleasure  when  their  swords  were   unem- 
I  ployed. 

MIN'NOW,  in   ichthyology,   the  ttamt 
applied  to  several  species  of  small  fresh- 
water fish,  generally  of  the  genus  Cjfprinus. 
I      MI'NOR,  in  law,  an  heir  male  or  female,  i   .. 

'  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. Minor,  in      2 

I  logic,  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular  |   M 
syllogism.^— itfiNor,    in    music,    siguifles  ;   g 
le$$,  and  is  applied  to  certain  concords  or  ;   o 
intervals  whicu  differ  from  others  of  the 
same  denomination  by  half  a  tone. 
MINOR'ITY,  in  law,  a  sute  of  being  un- 
!  der  age.    Also  the  smaller  number  of  per- 
!  sons  who  give  their  votes  on  any  questions,  ' 
'  particulariy  in  parliament :  opposed  to  mm-  t 
Joritj/.  I 

MINT,  in  British  history,  a  place  where 
the  national   coinage   is   performed.     In 
minting,  or  coining  money,  the  first  process  '. 
is  that  of  melting  metal  in  crucibles  and 
pouring  it  into  moulds,  where  it  is  formed 
I  into  plates.  The  platesare  afterward  passed  , 
:  through'  a  flatting-engine,  by  which  their  '. 
•  thickness  is  regulated.  They  are  next,  with  | 
!  the  assistance  of  an  instrument  called  a  | 
trepan,  cut  into  planchets,  or  circular  piece*,  i 
The  planchets  are  then  duly  weighed ;  and,  ! 
being  boiled  and  made  clean,  conveyed  to  | 
the  mill,  by  which  their  edges  are  marked. 
The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Mint 
of  London  is  justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.    It 
was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Boulton;  and  baa  since 
been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment. 
Coins,  of  sufficient  thickness,  sometimes 
receive  inscriptions  on  their  edges;  bnt 
others  only  a   small   pattern,  commonly 
called  the  milling.  The  ooining-mill  stamps 
the  effigy,  symbol,  or  legend  reouired.  This 
machine  is   so   expeditious,  that   twenty 
thousand  planchets  may  be  stamped  in  a 
day.  "  The  only  attention  which  this  noble 
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machine  reqoirea,"  say*  Dr.  Ure,  "  is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  who  stands  in  a  sunk  place 
before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube 
Aill  of  blanks.  He  has  two  strings,  one  of 
which,  when  pulled,  will  put  the  press  in 
motion  by  the  concealed  mechanism  in  the 
apartment  above;  and  the  other  string, 
wben  snatched,  stops  the  press.  This  coin- 
ing operation  g^es  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  strokes  per  minute;  and  with  very  few 
iaterruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The 
press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint  contains 
eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same 
stone  base;  and  the  iron  beams  between 
the  columns  serve  eqtudly  for  the  presses 
on  ea^h  side.  The  whole  has  therefore  a 
masnilicent  appearance.  The  eight  presses 
will  strike  more  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each." 

MINT,orMJBNTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  whose  roots  are  pe- 
rennial, used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  nineteen  species,  all 
of  which  contain  much  essential  oil,  and 
have  an  aj^reeable  odour.  To  the  taste 
they  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pungent. 
The  mentha  piperita,  or  peppermint,  is  the 
most  poweii^il,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
most  generally  employed  in  medicine.  The 
mentha  viridie,  or  spearmint,  is  milder,  and 
more  commonly  employed  for  culinary  pur> 
poses. 

MINIJET,  a  dance  in  slow  time  and  with 
short  measured  steps,  which  requires  great 
dignity  and  jr^ce  of  carriage. 

of 

coi  by  ("). 

All  e  often 

sp4  in  or- 

del  indefi- 

nil  )u  in  a 

mi  ecture, 

as<  lies  the 

thi  f  is  also 

use- ,  _. h  of  a 

subject,  taken  in  ^-riting;  a  note  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing. 

MINUTIA  (Latin),  the  smaller  particu- 
lars or  minute  details  of  anything. 

MIBAB'ILIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Ifotto^y- 
nia.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  con- 
sist of  the  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

MIR'ACLE,  an  event  or  effect  produced 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  common 
and  regular  method  of  providence,  by  the 
Snteritosition  either  of  God  himself,  or  some 
superior  agent  to  whom  He  delegated  the 
power.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  a  mira- 
cle was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  nature 
might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God :  but 
miracles,  says  he,  are  desired  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who  have 
acknowledged  a  deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner  of  adoring  hun ;  because  no  light 
of  nature  extends  so  for  as  fully  to  declare 
the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a  neglect 


N'UTE,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree 


of  the  existence  of  a  moral  system :  when 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  against  the 
"  usual  course  of  nature,"  that  is,  against 
all  we  know  of  the  government  of  God,  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  moral  government,  and  that 
experience  as  ftiUy  proves  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  government,  as  of  the  physi- 
cal system  of  the  world. 

MIRAGE,  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  and  which  consists  in 
the  unusual  elevation  or  apparent  approxi* 
mation  of  coasts,  mountains,  ships,  or  other 
objects,  accompanied  by  inverted  images  of 
the  same  The  appearance  presented  is 
that  of  a  double  image  of  the  object  in  the 
air;  one  being  in  the  natural  position,  the 
other  inverted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural 
object  and  its  inverted  image  in  the  water. 
It  may  be  produced  whenever  the  rays  of 
light  meet,  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  sur- 
face of  a  less  refracting  medium  than  that 
in  which  they  were  previouslv  moving:  they 
are  thus  turned  back  into  the  ori^nal  me- 
dium in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
would  be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place 
at  the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 

MIR'HOR,  in  optics,  the  surface  of  any 
polished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  pos- 
terior side,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  hght 
which  fall  upon  it,  and  to  represent  objects. 
Mirrors  are  either  flat,  as  looking-glasses; 
concave,  for  the  purpose  of  converg^ing  the 
rays  of  light;  or  convex,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverging  the  rays  of  light.  The  objects 
viewed  in  convex  mirrors  are  diminished, 
but  seen  in  an  erect  position,  and  appear  to 
emanate  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror: 
this  point,  which  is  its  focus,  will  be  half 
the  radius  of  convexity  behind  the  surface, 
and  is  called  the  negative  or  imapinary  focus 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is  called 
reaL — It  is  probable  that  brazen  mirrors 
were  the  first  kind  used,  but  silver  reflects 
the  most,  though  it  is  too  expensive  a  ma- 
terial for  common  use ;  most  metals,  how- 
ever, and  even  wood  gilded  and  poUshed, 
will  reflect  very  powerfully ;  but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  the  application  of 
quicksilver  to  it,  it  has  been  universally 
employed  for  plain  mirrors  in  houses. 

MISCELLA'NE^,  the  term  given  to  one 
of  Linnaeus's  natural  order  of  plfints,  com- 
prehending such  as  were  not  included  in 
the  other  orders. 

MISCH'NA,  or  MIS'NA.the  code  or  col- 
lection  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  ano- 
ther not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  through  their  dispersion  they 
were  in  danger  of  departing  firom  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  judged 
proper  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

MISDEMEAN'OUR,  in  law,  a  minor  of- 
fence, or  one  of  less  inagnitnde  than  that 
which  is  generally  designated  a  crime,  the 
latter  beiuj^  in  common  usage,  made  to  de- 
note an  offence  of  a  more  atrocious  cha- 
racter. 
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MISERE'RE,  a  title  riven  to  the  61il 
psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy. 

MIS'LETOB  (vitcHM  album),  in  botany, 
a  plant  which  always  ktows  on  trees,  and 
was  formerly  thought,  on  that  account,  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree ;  but  it  liai 
been  found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or 
berry  which  is  conTeyedby  the  missel  thrush 
from  one  tree  to  another :  probabW  the  vis- 
cous part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  nis  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  diseni^age  himself 
from  it  by  striking  his  beak  against  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  ben^  sticks  to  the  latter; 
and  if  it  happen  to  light  on  a  smooth  part, 
it  will  take  root,  and  sprout  out  the  next 
winter.  The  misletoe  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Dndds,  because  they  had  an  eztraordi- 
nary  reverence  for  the  number  thre*;  and 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
misletoe,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united 
on  one  stalk.  Its  growing  upon  the  oak, 
their  sacred  tree,  was  doubtless  another 
cause  of  its  veneration.  When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  Druids  marched 
with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe 
of  the  oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  aU  the  world  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  with  these  words:  "The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  mislet^." 

MISNO'MER,  in  law,  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  christian 
name  of  a  person  should  always  be  perfect, 
but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  regard  to  sur- 
names, a  small  mistake  in  which  will  be 
overiooked. 

MISPRIS'ION,  in  law,  anv  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  capital,  out  bordering 
thereon.— —J^uitrMoM  qf  treaton  consists 
in  a  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it.  Mispri- 
sions are  called  negative,  wnen  they  consist 
in  the  concealment  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  and  pontine,  when  they  con- 
sist in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

HIS'SAL,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  book 
which  contains  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  Some  eariy  missals  are  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  are  objects  of  biblio- 


MISSAXIA,  the  money  paid  to  a  Catho- 
lic priest  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dnid. 

MISSIL'IA,  in  antiquity,  were  a  certain 
kind  of  largesses  thrown  amongst  the  Ro- 
man people,  such  as  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  sweetmeats,  &c.  Sometimes  ani* 
nials.  as  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer.  ftc.  were 
let  loose  to  be  caught  and  carried  off  by  the 
populace. 

MIS'SIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  full 
discharge  ^ven  to  a  s<ridier  after  twenty- 
years'  servie&  and  differed  fVom  the  exaw- 
taratw,  which  was  a  discharge  from  duty 
after  seventeen  years'  service.— HtMt  also 
signified  a  rescue  sent  by  the  emperor  or 
person  triio  exhibited  the  games,  to  a 
wounded  gladiator. 

MIS'SIONS  and  MIS'SIONARIBS.  All 
religious  communities,  firom  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  have  endeavoured  to 
propagate  their  tenets,  not  by  the  force  ot 
arou.  but  by  the  persuasive  precepts  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  of 
the  habitable  ^obe  which  has  not  heen  pe- 
netrated by  men  expressly  sent  out  to  carry 
its  glad  tidings  to  pagan  nations.  Foremost 
among  the  Protestant  countries  which  have 
thus  fustingnished  themselves,  is  England ; 
and  the  missionary  system  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  diifuskm  of  the 
Gospel,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  the  choiee  of  persons  and  in  the  objecu 
proposed,  nuuiy  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted, through  partial  views  or  misdirected 
xeaL  Generally  speaking,  however,  great 
success  has  attended  their  labours ;  and  the 
immense  ftinds  which  are  annually  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  respective 
missions,  must  be  a  oonrincing  proof  that 
their  supporters  are  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civiUiation  universally  extended. 

M18T8,  or  FOGS,  vapours  hovering  over 
the  earth,  which  are  either  drawn  upwards 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  &11  down  bv  their . 
own  weight  as  dew,  or,  in  cold  weatner,  aa 
hoar  frost.     [See  Clousb,  Foos,  &c.] 

MITE,  in  entomology,  an  insect  belon|p- 
ing  to  the  ^uus  Aearue,  so  small  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except 
by  its  motion.  As  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  have  eight  leg^,  two 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  the  head,  and  two 
jointed  tentacula.  The  mites  inhabiting^ 
cheese  are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  even 

Erey  on  each  other,  and  are  ^  tenacious  of 
fa  that  they  have  been  kept  aKve  for  many 
months  between  object-masses  of  a  micro-' 
scope.— —Iftfe,  in  commerce,  a  small  coin 
formerly  current,  equal  to  about  one-third 
part  of  a  fiurthing.  In  Scripture,  the  piece 
of  money  called  a  wate,  was  the  quarter  of  a 
denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

MITH'RIOATE,  in  pharmacy,  an  anti- 
dote against  poison,  or  a  composition  in 
fbrm  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  serve 
either  aa  a  remedy  or  a  preservative  againat 
poison. 

MITRA,  in  antiquity,  a  cap  or  coverings 
Ibr  the  h^id,  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
sometimes  by  the  men,  bat  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  in  them,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  tied  upon  their  heads. 
Amonj^t  the  Greeks,  mitra  was  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  made  of  brass,  lined 
with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  under 
the  coat  of  mail.        

MITRA'LBS  YALTULA,  in  anatomy, 
two  valves  situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  at  the  ingress  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  serring  to  hinder  the  ingress  and  re- 
gress of  the  blood  ftrom  the  heart  into  the 
veins  Btnin,  while  they  are  constricted. 

MITRE,  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbota 
on  solemn  occasions  \  being  a  sort  of  cap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high  priest 
among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  bonnet  on 
his  head.  The  infierior  priests  among  the 
Jews  had  likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what 
particulars  they  differed  from  that  of  the 
high  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain.  Some 
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writers  contend  that  the  ancient  bishops 
wore  mitres,  but  this  also  adniita  of  consi. 
derabie  doubt,  itoiongthe  priinitiTe  Chris- 
tians, there  was  a  elass  or  young  women 
who  professed  a  state  of  virginitr  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  who  wore  a 
Itorple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. His  holiness  the  pope  has  four 
different  mitres,  which  are  mom  or  less  ridily 
adorned,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  and  some 
canons  of  cathedrals  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre.  According  to  several  authors,  it  was 
at  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and  when 
worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as  indicative 
of  effeminacy. 

MITTIMUS,  in  law,  a  precept  or  com- 
mand  in  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of 
a  prison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  un- 
til he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

MIXED  BODY,  in  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, that  which  is  compounded  of  diffe- 
rent elements  or  principles ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  distinguishea  from  timpU  or  ele- 
sMMfary,  or  bodies  consisting  of  one  prin> 
ciple  only. 

MIXTURE,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medi- 
cine which  receives  into  its  composition 
not  only  extracts,  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolvable  in  water,  but  powders, 
Ac,  wliich  are  not  dissolvable. 

MNEMON'ICS,  the  art  of  assisting  the 
memory— an  art  which,  when  founded  on  a 
simple  system,  is  of  incalculable  use  to  all 
persons,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  stndyhistory  and  the  sciences  to 
adTantage.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics;  according  to 
some,  the  science  came  firom  the  East  to 
the  Greeks;  others  consider  the  poet  ^i- 
monides  as  the  inventor  of  them.— The 
principal  difficulty  in  attaining  a  competent 
knowledge  of  history,  consists  in  retaining 
the  dates  of  the  several  epochas,  eras,  &c. 
to  which  the  principal  occurrences  in  his- 
tory belong ;  but  this  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably obviated  by  "  memorial  lines,"  made 
up  of  artificial  words,  invented,  or  adopted 
br  Dr.  Orey,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Memoria 
Ivcbnica,"  which  was  first  published  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago.  "  Of  all  things," 
says  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  scholar, 
"  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining 
tmmbert.  They  are  like  grains  of  sand, 
which  will  not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which 
we  place  them ;  but  by  transmuting  the 
figures  into  letters,  which  easily  cohere,  in 
every  form  of  combination,  we  fix  and  re- 
tain numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  remember 
words."  And  it  is  to  this  end,  chiefly,  that 
the  Memoria  Techuica  is  directed. 

MOAT,  in  fortification,  a  deep  trench  or 
ditch,  dug  round  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink  of  the 
moat  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the  scarp  i 
and  the  opposite  one,  the  eounttracarp. 


MO'CHA-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  den- 
dritic agate;  a  mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
cases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese i  but  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  be 
vegetable  fibres,  sometimes  retaining  their 
natural  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  a  ferruginous  crust. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD  (turdue  polyglottoe), 
the  American  thrush.  Although  this  bird 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  feathered  tribe 
in  America  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  it  is 
much  souKht  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
imitative  powers.  Its  own  natural  song  is 
bold,  Aill,  and  exceedingly  varied ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  fullness  and  melody  of  its 
original  notes,  it  has  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  from  the 
humming-bird  to  the  eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent  it  faithfully  follows  iu  origi- 
nals, while  in  force,  and  sweetness  of  ex-, 
pression  it  greatly  improves  upon  them. 
A  bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on 
a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  bis 
utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  the  mocking- 
bird's imitations. 

MODE,  in  metaphvsics,  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  a  thing's  existence,  which  is  either 
simple  or  mixed.  Simple  modes  are  only 
combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea: 
thus  by  adding'  units  together,  in  distinct 
separate  collections,  we  come  by  all  the 
several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a  doun,  a 
•core,  a  thoueand,  &c.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  as  beauty,  which 
consists  in  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholaer. 
■^— JSMcafta/,  or  inteparable  Mode*,  are  at- 
tributes without  which  the  substance  can- 
not subsist,  as  wisdom,  &c.  iin  God,  &c.— 
Non-eaeential,  or  separable  Mode;  are  attri- 
butes affecting  created  substances,  and 
affixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  necessary,  as 

coldness  in  water,  &c. Mode,  in  music, 

a  regular  disposition  of  the  tune  in  relation 
to  certain  prmcipal  sounds,  which  are  called 
the  essential  chords  of  the  bass,  or  the  es- 
sential sounds  of  the  mode. ^The  word 

mode  is  applicable  also  to  particular  acts,  or 
a  series  of  acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of 
a  place  or  people.  We  say,  this  person  has 
a  particular  mode  of  dressing  his  hair ;  that 
one  has  a  certain  mode  of  walking,  &c. ;  or, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  usual 
mode  of  living. 

MOD'EL,  an  original  pattern,  or  the 
shf^ie  or  design  of  anything  in  miniature : 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  the  more  correct  execution  of 


some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  enect  to  be  produced.  Living  models, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
are  provided  in  all  academies  for  painting. 
MODEBA'TOB,  a  person  who  presides 
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at  a  public  asiembly,  to  fNropose  qnettioni, 
preserve  order,  and  reculate  the  proceed- 
logs.  Thus  the  president  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  styled 
the  tM^^trator. 

MODESTY,  that  amiable  state  of  feding 
which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of 
one's  own  qualities,  and  manifests  itself  in 
unobtrusive  manners— conceding  to  others 
all  due  honour  and  respect,  and  assuming 
less  to  ime's  self  than  others  are  disposed 
to  yield.  Though  it  may  partly  arise  from 
timidity  and  difldence,  genuine  and  nnaf- 
Ceeted  modesty  is  mainly  derived  firom  true 
humility  and  purity  of  mind— the  sources 
of  honour  and  human  excellence. 

MODIFICATION,  in  philosophy,  that 
which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it  this  or 
that  manner  of  being.  Quantity  and  quality 
are  accidents  which  modify  all  Dodies.  Ac- 
cording to  Spinosa's  system,  all  the  beings 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  it  is  the  different  arrange- 
ment  and  situation  of  their  parts,  that 
make  idl  the  dilEoence  between  them. 

MODIL'LION,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  columns ;  a  sort  of  bracket 
serving  to  snpp<Nrt  the  projectuie  of  the 
larmier  or  drip.  « 

MO'DIUS,  a  Roman  dry  measure  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  containing  32  hewUmm  or  16 
aextariit  or  one-third  of  the  osijiikorB, 
amounting  to  an  English  peck. 

MO'DO  ET  FOR^MA  (in  manner  and 
form),  in  law,  are  words  frequently  used 
in  pleadings,  Ac.  and  i>articu£Arly  in  a  de- 
fendant's answer,  wherein  he  denies  to  have 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULATION,  in  music,  the  art  of 
composing  agreeable  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  any  particular  ker,  or  of  changing  the 
mode  or  key.  Also  tne  regular  prognression 
of  several  parts  through  the  sounds  that 
are  in  the  narmony  of  any  particular  key, 
as  well  as  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  flrom  one  key  to  another.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  proper  to  modulate  so  often  as  in  those 
which  nave  to  express  violent  and  great 
passions.  Where  evervthing  relating  to 
expression  is  considered,  modulation  also 
must  be  so  determined  by  the  expression, 
that  each  single  idea  in  the  melody  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  tone  that  is  most  proper  for  it. 

MOD'ULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain 
measure^  taken  at  pleasure,  fior  reculating 
the  proportions  of  columns,  and  toe  sym- 
metry or  disposition  of  the  whole  buildmg. 
The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  semi- 
diameter  at  the  base. 

MO'DUS,  an  equivalent  in  money,  land  or 
other  valuable  conndermtion,  given  to  the  mi- 
nister or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  sioiIm  dM- 
SMnuH,  though  ineAw  alone  is  generally  used. 

MODUS  OPERAND)!,  a  Latin  phrase, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  by  which  an 
ition  or  performance  of  any  kind  is 


operation 
effected. 


MOGUL',  the  name  of  a  prince  or  em- 

Ciror  of  a  nation  in  Asia  called  Moguls  or 
onguls. 

MaHAIR*  the  hair  of  a  goat,  which  in- 
lud>its  the  mountains  in  tne  vicinity  of 
Angora  in  Turkev,  of  which  the  natives 
make  the  doth  called  camlets  or  mohau. 


MaHAIR-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  Foluta,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  or  a  dose  wd>  of  tne  silk- 


MOHAM'MEDANS.      [See  Mabo- 

KXTAHS.] 

MOI'DORB,  a  POTtuguese  coin  equal  to 
S7«.  sterling. 

MOLA'RES,  or  Dbbtbs  Molabbs,  Molar 
tteth,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  some- 
times called  the  grinders. MtlmrgUmd*, 

two  salivd  glands,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth. 

MOLE,  a  mound  or  massive  vrork  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of 
coffer-dams,  extended  in  a  right  line  or  as 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  from  the  violent  impulse  of 
the  waves ;  thus  protecting  slilpa  in  a  har- 
bour. The  word  is  sometimes  used  tat  the 
harbour  itself.  Amongthe  Romans,  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on 
a  sqxiare  base,  insulated,  encompassed  vrith 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

MOLE,  in  loology,  a  small  animal  of  the 
genus  Ttdpot  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  which,  in  seardi  of  vriNrms  or  other 
insects,  finrms  a  road  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  nonnd,  raising  the  soil  into  a  little 
ridge.  Its  coi^ormation  enables  it  to  bur- 
row with  jcreat  ease;  it  has  no  external 
ears;  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so 
concealed  by  its  Air,  that  it  has  nven  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  vrithout 
these  important  organs.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  jdaoes  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  soft.  The  femdea 
bring  forth  four  or  five  young,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  parents  construct  a 
habitation,  or  nest,  with  great  diligence 

and  ingenuity. MoU-ktU,  a  little  mound 

or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles 
working  under  ground. 

MO'LE-CRICKET,   in 


insect  of  the  genus  Grylbu,  noted  for  its 
rapidity  in  burrowing,  as  well  as  for  its  de- 
structiveness  in  gardens.  The  femde  forms 
a  nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  en, 
and  deposits  in  it  neariy  150  eggs,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is 
taken.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated,  ave- 
nues and  intrenchments  surround  it ;  there 
are  also  numerous  winding  passages  whieh 
lead  to  it,  and  the  whde  is  environed  by  a 
ditch,  which  presents  an  impassable  barner 
to  most  insects.  At  the  approach  of  win-, 
ter,  the  mole-crickets  remove  their  nests  to 
so  great  a  depth  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid 
any  iujury  from  the  frost.    When  the  mild 


J  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion 

to  the  advance  of  the  warm  weather,  and  at 
last  devate  it  so  near  the  surfoce  as  to  per- 
mit the  sun  and  air  to  act  on  it.  The  mule 
has  a  chirp,  or  low  jarring  note,  whieh  may 
be  heard  in  the  evening  or  night. 
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MOLLITIES  OS'SItJM,  in  medicine,  a 
dia^tfcd  state  of  the  bonec,  in  which  thej 
are  preteraaturally  soft.— IfoHrttet  Vn- 
guinm,  a  preteraatural  softness  of  the  nails. 

MOLLUS'CA.  in  soolosy,  a  class  of  ani- 
mals whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  in- 
ternal skeleton,  or  articulated  covering. 
Some  of  them  breathe  by  lungs,  others  by 
gills ;  some  live  on  land,  others  in  water. 
Some  are  testaceous  or  provided  with  shells, 
as  the  snail,  others  naked.  Most  of  the 
mollusca  are  possessed  of  great  irritability, 
frequently  continuing  apparently  alive  after 
they  are  cut  asunder.  Some  produce  their 
young  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous. 
The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied :  many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious 
prey  for  birds  and  fishes. 

MOLTB'DENA,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
molybdennm,  a  scarce  mineral  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
plumbago,  from  which  however  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  shining,  scaly  appear- 
ance. 

MOLYBDENUM,  in  mineralogy,  a 
metal  which  has  not  yet  been  producMl  in 
masses  of  anv  considerable  maimitude,  but 
has  been  obtained  onW  in  small  separate 

f  lobules,  of  a  blackish,  brilliant  colour, 
t  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 

forms  with  them  brittle  compounds. 

The  motjfbdic  acid  has  a  sharp  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

MOMEN'TUM,  in  mechanics,  the  power 
displayed  by  any  body  in  a  certain  direction, 
always  measured  by  the  velocity,  and  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  number  of 
atoms;  and,  therefore,  is  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity. 

MON'ADE,  an  atom  no  longer  divirible. 

MONADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  six- 
teenth class  of  the  Linnaean  system  of 
plants,  containing  eight  orders,  triandria, 
ptntandria,  octandria,  tnneandria,  dnn%' 
dria,  endecundria,  dodecandria,  and  poljfan' 
dria,  with  the  stamens  united  into  one 
body  by  the  filaments. 

MONAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  first  class 
of  plants,  with  only  one  stamen  or  male 
part  in  each  flower.  The  monandria  are 
subdivided  into  two  orders,  monaacina- 
numoffynia,  and  monandria-diffpnia,  accord- 
ing as  they  contain  one  or  two  styles. 

MON'AJtCHT.  a  |(ovemment  in  which 
the  supreme  povrer  is  vested  in  a  single 
person.  Where  the  monarch  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  power,  the  monarchy  is 
termed  deapotie:  wnere  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  the  majesty 
of  government  and  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  is  kereditarf,  where  the 
legal  power  descends  immediately  fW>m  the 
possessor  to  the  hekt  heir  by  blood,  as  in 
Great  Britain ;  or  elective,  where  the  choice 
depends  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
freedom,  as  was  formeriy  tne  case  in  Po- 
laad. 

MON'ASTEBT,  a  convent,  or  house  of 
religious  retirement,  for  the  reception  of 


monks  or  nuns;  and  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  founders.  Monasteries 
were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about 
the  vear  306,  who,  for  the  sake  of  ei^oyinff 
the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  world 
in  each  others'  society,  built  their  huts 
firom  each  other,  and  performed  thor  devo- 
tioual  exercises  in  common,  as  the  monks 
of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period,  and  as 
those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  Beformation, 
when  the  rich  estates  of  the  establish- 
ments which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  were  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
own  use.  and  partly  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  supporting  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  retained  their  original  constitu- 
tion till  the  18th  century;  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  tne  age,  thev  sank 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by 
Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  immunity 
at  a  high  price. 

MON  DAT,. the  second  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  being  anciently  sacred  to 
the  moon. 

MONETA'RII,  in  antiquity,  officers  of 
the  mint  amongst  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the  metal 


and  stamping  the  coin, 

MON'ET,  the  portable  and  standard 
equivalent  for  commodities,  labour,  and 
values  transferred.  It  consista  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamiied  metal,  or  of  pa- 
per money  or  moneys  of  account.  Among 
modern  commercial  nations,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  used  for 
this  purpose.  Paper  money  is  called  paper 
currency,  to  distmguish  it  fit>m  specie, 
metallic  correncr,  or  cash  :  it  comprehends 
notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds, 
mortgages.  &e.  Moneys  of  account  are 
imaginary  moneys,  used  only  in  keeping 
accounta;  such  was  the  Eng^sh  pound 
until  sovereigns  were  coined.  When  it  is 
plentiful,  with  reference  to  commodities 
and  labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear;  but 
when  commodities  and  labour  are  plentifol 
in  reference  to  money,  they  are  said  to  be 
cheap ;  deamess  and  cheapness  being  mere 
relative  terms.  Money  is  profitable  to  a 
country  only  by  ita  circulation ;  for  circu- 
lation makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new  por- 
tions of  property ;  aii^  on  this  account,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  in  constant  circula- 
tion, is  of  far  more  benefit  to  a  country 
than  the  possession  of  the  largest  sums 
which  remain  locked  up,  and  do  not  change 
owners.  The  only  true  means  of  perma^ 
nently  preventing  a  scarcity  of  money,  is 
to  improve  the  state  of  internal  and  do- 
mestic industry;  and  their  opinion  is 
wholly  destituta  of  foundation,  who  believe 
that  a  mete  plenty  of  money  is  sufficieiit  to 
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derelop  a  healthy  state  of  dmnestie  indtu- 
try;  for  the  money  does  not  ]|^rodace  the 
ffoodi,  but  follows  their  production.— In  the 
moet  ancient  times,  it  is  certain,  all  com- 
merce  was  managed  by  way  of  barter.  There 
was  always  a  necessi^,  howerer,  for  a  sort 
of  common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  first  inhft> 
bitants  of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep- 
they  therefore 
re  to  consist  of 
a  certain  nortion  of  their  flocks,  which  was 
considerea  tanfuam  prttium  tminent :  and 
any  commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  sheep,  oxen,  &c  It  was  afterwards 
foond  more  expedient  to  express  the  ▼»• 
lae  of  most  commodities  by  bits  of  lea- 
ther, which  by  their  marks  showed  the 
number  of  beasts  they  were  worth.  This 
was  the  first  money,  and  the  origin  of  all 
coins.  Silver  money  was  not  used  at  Borne 
till  the  486th  rear  aher  the  boildiuK  of  the 
city — and  gold  was  first  coined  in  the  year 
54o,  during  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  8a- 
linatOT.  Julius  Cvaar  was  the  first  whose 
head  was  stamped  upon  money,  by  order  of 
the  senate.  The  first  coined  money  regularly 
minted,  and  propoiy  so  called  am<mgst  the 
Jews,  was  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
who  had  leave  given  him  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  to  coin  monev  of  his  own  in  Judea. 
Paymoits,  before  this,  had  always  been 
made  by  weight :  hence  the  correspondence 
between  the  names  of  their  sums  and  the 
names  of  their  weights.  The  Eng^sh  word 
money  is  derived  from  the  Latin  monetm, 
which  was  a  name  given  to  money  by  the 
Romans,  because  ther  kept  their  silver 
money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

MONITOR,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  large 
lizards,  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
none  on  the  palate;  most  of  them  have  the 
tail  compressed  laterally :  they  derive  their 
name  firom  a  popular  belief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  Thevare 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  species  much  larger  than 
any^  now  existing,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  Europe. 

MON'ITORT  Lexers,  are  letters  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  sent  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical judge,  upon  information  of  scandals 
and  abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

MONK,  one  of  a  reli^ous  society  who 
dwells  in  a  monastery,  under  a  vow  of  ob- 
servinc  the  rules  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. 

MON'KET,  the  general  name  of  the  ap^ 
baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the  several  vane- 
ties  of  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mischie- 
vous and  filthy,  their  manners  are  fantas- 
tical and  interesting.  They  have  hands  like 
man,  and  can  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they 

Eraetise  no  arts  beyond  what  are  suggested 
y  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young,  and  (rflen  exhibit 
great  sagacity.  Most  of  the  species  are  gre- 
garious, associating  in  large  troops;  but 
each  troop  U  invariably  formed  of  tke  same 


species.    They  throw  missiles  with  great 

dexterity,  and  live  on  vM^etables. Jfoa- 

ke^,  a  machine  used  for  driving  large  piles 
(tf  wood. 

MONKS'HOOD,  or  Jeonitt,  in  botany,  a 
poisonous  plant  bearing  a  fine  bine  flower. 

M0N0'CBR08,in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
new  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

MON'OCHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
originally  having  but  one  string,  as  its  name 
imports ;  but  it  is  now  cencrally  constructed 
with  two^  by  means  of  which  the  musician 
is  better  enabled  to  try  the  proportious  of 
sounds  and  intervals,  and  judge  of  the  har- 
mony of  two  tempered  notes. 

MONOCHROMATIC,  in  optics,  pre- 
sentingrays  of  light  of  (me  colour  only. 

MOir  OCHROmB>  an  ancient  mode  at 
painting  in  which  only  one  colour  is  used. 
The  most  numerous  monuments  existing  of 
this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  ootta. 

tf ONOCOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  aplant 
with  only  one  eotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 

MONOCULUB,  a  genus  of  water  insects 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
""paant  waters. 

[ON'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 
nnioom,  which  has  a  remarkable  tusk  or 
horn  projecting  from  iu  head.  Its  usual  sise 
is  from  16  to  20  feet,  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  homed  narwhal  or  monoeero*. 

MONOB'CIA,  in  botany,  the  twenty-^t 
class  oi  the  Linnaan  system  of  plant^  c(m- 
taining  deven  orders,  aum««<Irui,  diamirim, 
triandriu,  tetrandria,  pentandria,  hesau' 
dria,  heptandria,  polyandria,  monadelphia, 
tjfnffenMia,  fpnandria,  with  stamens  and 
pistils  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

MONOG'AMT,  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  who  have  only  been  once  married,  and 
are  restrained  to  a  single  wife. 

MON'OGRAM,  in  archnology,  a  charac- 
ter or  cipher  composed  oi  one,  two,  or  more 
letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  (k 
a  name ;  anciently  used  as  a  seal,  badge, 
arms,  ftc.  Printers,  engravers,  Ac  formeriy 
made  use  of  monograms  to  distinguish  their 
works. 

MON'OGRAPH,  a  treatise  on  a  nngle 
subject  in  literature  or  science. 

MONOGTN'IA,  in  botany,  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the 
Limusan  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  sti^ooa  iu  a 
flower. 

MONOLITH'IC.  consisting  of  a  nngle 
stone.  Some  striking  specimens  of  mono- 
lithic temples  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderfol  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  among  that  an- 
cient people. 

MON'OLOGUE,  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  a  person  appears  alone  on  the  stage, 
and  soliloquizes. 

MONOMA'NIA.  the  name  given,  by  some 
physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania  in  which 
the  mind  oi  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea. 

MONOldlAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quan- 
tity that  has  but  one  name,  or  consists  of 
only  one  member. 
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MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  ilowera  that  have  only  one  petal 
or  flower4eaf. 

MONOPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  having 
but  one  leat 

MONOPHTSITE,  one  who  maintatna 
that  Jeaoa  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  ur 
that  the  human  and  the  divine  nature  were 
■o  united  aa  to  form  one  nature  only. 

MONOFOLT,an  exclusive  right, 
to  one  or  more  peraona,  to  carry  on  tome 
branch  of  trade  or  manu&cture;  or  the 
mAe  power  of  vending  any  ipeciea  of  gooda, 
obtamed  either  bv  engroMing  the  articlea 
in  maritet  by  pnrehaae,  or  by  a  licenae  from 
the  government.  The  most  frequent  mo- 
nopoUea  formerly  granted,  were  the  right  of 
trading  to  certain  foreign  countriea,  the 
right  of  importing  or  exporting  certain 
articles,  and  that  of  exercising  particular 
arta  or  trades.  This  at  length  became  an 
enormous  grievance,  and  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1624,  which  act  did 
more,  perhaps,  io  ncite  a  spirit  of  invention 
and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  wealth,  uian  any  other  law  in  existence. 
There  ii,  however,  one  species  of  monopoly, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  m  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  advancea  in  the  arts— the 
exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  improve- 
ment for  a  fimited  number  of  years. 

MON'OTHEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief 
of  the  existence  of  one  God  only :  opposed 
to  jwhrf  Amai,  or  a  plurality  of  gods.  All 
the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the 
host  of  goda  with  which  they  people  heaven 
and  earui,  some  supreme  60^  more  or  less 
defined,  but,  in  every  case,  distinguished 
above  the  others.  And  in  every  instance 
we  see,  in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  gra- 
dnallv  multiplied,  aa  man  departed  finrtner 
and  nurther  firom  the  simple  and  original 
revelation,  till  lost  in  the  multitude  of  dei- 
fied personifieationa  which  he  himself  had 
created. 

MON'OTONE,  in  rhetoric,  a  sameness 
of  souud,  or  the  utterance  of  suecessiTe 
syllables  on  one  unvaried  key,  without  in- 
flection or  cadence. 

MONSOOTI8,  periodical  winds  in  the 
Indian  sea,  that  blow  one  half  the  year 
from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  the  other  half  nom  the  opposite 
point.  The  change  of  the  winds,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called, 
is  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 
The  points  and  times  of  shifting  are  diffe- 
rent m  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The 
monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  East-Indies 
are  called  trade  winda;  and  so  are  the 
winds  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the 
same  point,  as  the  winds  within  the  tropics 
im  the  Atlantic. 

Jf  ON'STER,  in  physiology,  any  creature 
whose  formation  deviates  in  some  remark- 
able way  from  what  is  natural  to  the  spe- 
cies ;  sometimes  in  a  malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system,  and 
sometimes  in  tde  presence  of  organs  or 
parts  not  necessary  thereto. 

IfONTEM,  a  singular  custom  long 
nainuined  at  Eton  on  Whit-Tuesday  every 


third  year.  The  scholars  of  the  college 
marched  in  procession  to  Salt  hill,  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recited  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  author.  The 
yuuiig  gentlemen,  called  $alt-bearer»,  who 
were  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  dis- 
persed in  various  directions,  to  collect  mo- 
ney from  all  passengers,  not  allowing  any 
one  to  pass  without  giving  something.  The 
money  thus  collected,  which  usually 
amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds,  was 
given  to  the  captaia,  to  enable  nim  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  one  of  the  universities. 
The  royal  family  generally  attended  the 
ceremony.    It  was  abolished  iu  1843. 

MONTH,  in  chronoloey,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  vear,  otherwise  called  a  calendar  month, 
to  oistinguish  it  firom  the  astronomical 
month,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A 
eolar  numtk,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
u  30  days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  6  seconds; 
a  lunar  numtk,  or  the  period  of  one  luna- 
tion, is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  -8 
seconds.  The  Romans  used  lunar  montha, 
and  made  them  alternately  of  29  and  30 
days;  and  they  marked  the  days  of  each 
month  by  three  terms,  viz.  ealende,  nonet, 
and  idee.  A  civil  or  eomnutn  month  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  used,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  solar  or  lunar  months,  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  &c., 
or  coming  pretty  near  to  the  solar  astrono- 
mical month,  aa  the  Julian.— In  the  year 
there  are  twelve  solar  months,  and  thirteen 
lunar  months.  In  popular  language,  four 
weeks  are  called  a  month,  being  nearly  the 
length  of  the  lunar  month. 

MONTMAR'TRITE,  m  mineralogy,  a 
compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  as  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

MON'UMENT,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing or  erection  of  any  kind,  destined  to 
preserve  the  memory  or  achievements  of 
the  person  who  raised  it,  or  for  whom  it 
was  raised ;  as  a  triumphal  arch,  a  mauso- 
leum, a  pyramid,  a  pillar,  a  tomb,  &c. 

The  Monnmoit,  so  called  among  us,  is  a 
ificent  pillar,  erected  to  preserve  the 
>rv  of  the  great  conflagration  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  1666,  on  the  spot  where  the 
fire  betmn.  This  pillar  is  of  Portland  stone, 
of  tbe  Doric  order,  and  fluted.  It  is  one  of 
the  boldest  pieces  of  architecture  ever  at- 
tempted, being  202  fleet  high,  and  15  feet  in 
diameter.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  40  feet 
high,  and  21  feet  square,  the  front  being 
enriched  with  curious  emblems  in  basso 
relievo ;  and  within  its  shaft  is  a  spiral  stair 
of  black  marble  of  345  steps.  It  was  begun 
in  1671,  but  was  not  completed  till  1677 ; 
stone  being  scarce,  and  the  restoration  of 
London  and  its  cathedral  swallowing  up 
the  produce  of  the  quarries.  Mr.  Elmes,  i  n 
his  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  archi- 
tect, tells  us  that  the  Monument  was  "  at 
first  used  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  aatronomical  experiments,  bc<t  was 
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abandoned  on  account  of  ita  vibrationa 
being  too  great  for  tbe  nicety  required  in 
tbeir  obaenrationa.  Tbia  oeoaaioned  a  re- 
port that  it  waa  onaafe;  but  iu  acientifle 
construction  majr  bid  defiance  to  tbe  at- 
tacks of  all  but  eartbi|uakea  for  centnriea." 

MOOD  ( aometimea  written  wwde) ,  in  gram- 
nar,  the  jgoanner  of  forming  a  verb,  or  tbe 
manner  of  tbe  TdVa  inflectiona,  ao  aa  to 
express  tbe  different  forms  and  manners  of 
the  action,  or  tbe  different  intentiona  of  the 
apeaker. 

MOON,  in  aatronomy,  a  aecondary  planet, 
or  satellite  of  the  earth,  whoae  borrowed 
light  ia  reflected  to  the  earth,  and  aervea  to 
diapri  the  darfcneaa  of  night.  Tbe  moon 
and  earth  are  acted  upon  by  the  aun  aa  one 
body,  and  each  movea  ronnd  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  ann's  action.  Like  tbe  other  heavenly 
bodies,  she  daily  alters  her  apparent  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  appears  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution round  the  heavens,  firom  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  aame  time,  abe  baa,  like  the 
fixed  atars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from 
eaat  to  west.  Amongst  all  tbe  heavenly 
bodies,  tbe  moon  ia  the  neareat  to  na ;  the 
mean  distance  being  estimated  at  about 
thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  or  237;000  miles.  Her  sidereal  or 
neriodical  -motion  on  her  own  axia  is  per- 
mrmed  in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  and 

11  seconds;  her  sy^nodical  motion,  or  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  is 
performed  in  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 

12  seconds:  the  former  is  called  tbe  perio- 
dical, and  tbe  latter  the  $jfnodieal  month. 
But  since  this  motion  about  the  axia  ia 
equable  and  uniform,  and  that  about  tbe 
earth,  or  common  centre  of  gravity,  ia  un- 
equal and  irregular,  aa  being  performed  in 
an  dlipaia,  it  muat  follow  that  the  aame 
part  of  the  moon'a  aurfooe,  predaelv,  can 
never  be  abown  conatantly  to  tne  earth  { and 
this  ia  confirmed  by  the  teleacope,  through 
which  we  oiten  obaerve  a  little  gore  or  aeg- 


menton  the  eaatem  and  weatem  limbs  ap- 
pear and  diaappear  by  tuma,  aa  if  her  body 
libratcd  to  and  fro;  which  therefore  occa- 


aioned  this  pbaenomenon  to  be  called  the 
moon'a  libration.  With  regard  to  the  moon'a 
surface,  that  abe  baa  variety  of  hilla  and 
mountaina  ia  demonstrable  from  tbe  line 
which  bounds  the  light  and  dark  parts  not 
being  an  even  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be 
upon  a  smooth  spherical  surface^  but  an  ir- 
regular broken  line,  friU  of  indentations ;  for, 
we  observe  many  small  spots  interspersed 
all  over  the  bright  part,  some  of  which  have 
their  dark  sides  next  the  sun,  and  their  op- 
posite  sides  very  brigUt  and  circular,  which 
infrdlibly  proves  them  to  be  deep,  boUow, 
round  cavities ;  of  which  there  are  two  very 
remariiable  ones  near  tocether  on  the  npi>er 
part»  and  may  be  riewed  exceedingly  plain, 
when  tbe  moon  is  about  four  m  fiv«  days 
dd.  The  depth  of  these  lunar  cavities  pro- 
digioualy  exceeds  the  heiriit  of  tbe  moun- 
taina, and  consequently  the  aurfooe  of  the 
moon  bai  but  little  reaemblance  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  these  respects.  Tbe  nume- 
rous observations  of  Herschel  and  Schroter, 


through  a  number  of  years,  have  put  the 
existence  of  these  beyond  dispute :  Schroter 
has  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  tbe  moon.  The 
two  heixbu  on  the  southern  Umb  which 
he  callea  LeibnitM  and  Doifet,  be  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  whidi  they  cast, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  eleva- 
tion with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  26,660  feet  high.— —Tbe  various  ap- 
pearances which  tbe  moon  periodically  pre- 
sents in  the  different  parts  of  its  revoluaon, 
are  termed  pktuet,  and  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent positions  which  its  opaque  mass  as 
Bumea  in  relation  to  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  aun  aad  the 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon  are 
said  to  be  in  conjunction),  she  presenu  her 
unillumined  side  to  us,  aad  we  can  see 
nothing  of  it.  In  this  state  it  is  called  the 
new  wutOH,  Four  days  after  the  time  of  new 
moon,  it  has  receded  46*  from  the  sun;  and 
now  a  portion  ot  the  illumined  surfliee  is 
aeenin  the  ahi^  of  a  aickle,  with  the  horna 
tovrarda  the  aun.  After  about  eight  day%  it 
baa  departed  90*  from  tbe  aun,  and  ahowa 
a  bright  aemi-circular  diak:  in  tbia  atate 
the  moon  ia  aaid  to  be  in  her  Jtnt  qumrter. 
The  moon  now  assumes  more  and  more  ct  a 
circular  figure,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  of  new  moon,  when  it  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun,  it  presents  a  com- 
plete circular  disk:  this  is  the  A''  "mmii 
rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shining 
through  the  whole  night.  From  the  day 
of  foU  moon  it  decreases  with  each  succes- 
sive day,  on  the  side  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  as  It  is  now  apjHroacbing  that  luminary 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed,  gra- 
dually assuming  the  sickle  shape,  with  the 
horns,  however,  turned  from  the  sun.— The 
new  moons  or  first  days  of  everr  month, 
were  kept  as  festivals  amouf^st  tne  Jews; 
and  they  welre  celebrated  with  sound  of 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice. 
We  know  also  that  the  ftiU  moon  was  held 
favourable  for  any  undertakings  by  the 
Spartans:  and  no  motive  could  induce  than 
to  enter  upon  an  expedition,  march  an  army, 
(Mr  attack  an  enemy  till  the  mil  of  the  moon. 
—The  moon  waa  aoppoaed,  both  by  Gredca 
and  Bomana,  to  prende  over  childbirth. 

To  the  foregomg  notice  of  our  aa^lite^ 
we  aubjoin  the  following  article^  which  baa 
both  novelty  and  intereat  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  oo- 
lumna  of  the  Jtktnmm:^-  Goottfp  ^  thm 
Jfoea.— Captain  Portlock,  preaident  of  the 
Geokwical  Society  of  DuWn,  being  of  <^ 
nion  tnat  infonnati<m  aa  to  the  oiigmal  con- 
dition of  the  aurftuie  of  the  earth  mif^t  be 
obtained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  oonditioD 
of  aome  other  planetary  body,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Robinaon,  of  Armagh,  on  the  aubject; 
the  following  u  the  Doetor'a  intereatiny 
reply— 

'Feb. 7.1839.    Obaervatory, Armagh. 

'  My  dear  Sir,— My  general  notion  is  that 
you  are  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  mooo 
aa  evidence  of  the  abaence  of  woatkerima. 
The  abarpneaa  of  ita  rocka  and  peaka  la 
quite  atirpriaing;  for  every  angle  and  edge 
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Stick  oat  with  a  ruggedneM  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  thing  which  tint  strikes  an  obsenrer 
with  a  sense  of  the  wide  difference  between 
that  globe  and  the  earth.  It  alone  wotdd 
show  that  air  and  water  are  absent,  had  we 
BO  other  evidence.  Bat  70a  are,  I  think,  in 
error,  when  jroa  infer  from  the  great  height 


of  lauar  mountains,  the  vrobable  quantity 
of  the  wearing  down  wbicT 
peaks  haTe  suffered.     The 


attractiTC  force  than  belongs  to  oar  planet, 
so  that  the  same  elevating  force  would  do 
about  twenty  times  as  much  work ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevating  forces  were  far  more  energetic 
Indeed,  I  regard  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  strong  presumption  against  Mr. 
Lydl's  notion,  that  the  tnetg^  of  volrmic 
action  is  as  powerful  now  as  it  was  in  the 
primeval  epochs  of  our  planet.  No  vol- 
canic action  is  now  at  work  in  the  moon ; 
but  we  see  that  it  was  once  raging  with  un- 
controllable fbry,  and  on  the  most  pro- 
digious scale.  Tft«r«,  it  has  actaally  worn 
itself  out ;  here,  I  think,  we  may  assume 
that  it  has  merely  expended  most  of  its 
force.  I  may  here  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
matter  which  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  on  the 
■urfiux  of  oar  satellite.  The  mountains  of 
earthly  shape  are  some  pretty  high,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  said  Apennines  heing, 
according  to  the  best  authority,  something 
under  17,000  feet  above  the  plains  flrom 
which  it  rises ;  but  this  is  a  rare  ' 


some  crater,  they  were  more  probably  the 
track  of  volcanic  fluids,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  qoite  different  from  our 
lavas,  and,  perhaps,  have  played  some  part 
in  the  absorption  of  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
and  the  removal  of  its  seas.  In  irenenl  the 
large  craters  are  far  more  brilliant  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  moon,  and  the  com- 
parative ODscurity  of  the  teat  arises  from 
the  scarcitv  of  volcanic  action  there.  On 
earth,  I  believ^  our  present  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  but  little  reflective;  it  is  otner- 
vrise  there;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  small  craters,  which  subsequently  broke 
out  on  the  greater  and  older  one%  are  much 
less  bright,  as  if  the  expiring  action  had 
been  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
planet.  But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  since 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  the  moon  has 
been  undisturbed.' " 

MOON'STONB,  in  mineralocy,  a  variety 
of  adularia,  of  a  white  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish white  colour,  and  somewhat  irridescent, 
found  in  blunt  amorphous  masses,  or  crys- 
taliied  in  truncated  rhomboidal  prisms. 

MOOB,  a  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  bv  the  Bomans,  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  people,  Mauritania.  It  embraces 
the  present  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Turns,  SK.'^—Moor,  an  unlimited  tract  of 
land,  usually  overrun  with  heath  and  ftiU 
of  bogs. 

MOOB'-BUZZABD,  in  ornithology,  the 
vellow-lened  foloon,  with  an  iron-coloured 
body,  ana  yellow  head.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  crow,  and  has  its  name  from  building 
its  nest  in  moorish  and  boggry  places. 

MOOB'-COCK,  iu  omithology.  a  species 
of  Tetrao,  with  a  forked  tail,  spotted  with 
white  underneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  rare :  the  male  is  throughout 
of  a  very  deep  iron  gray,  but  the  female  is 
variegated  with  transverse  lines  of  black. 

MOOB'INGS,  the  anchors,  chain^  &c. 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  har- 
bour to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOB'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  granite. 

MOOSE,  or  the  American  Elk,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Cenmt,  and  the  largest  of  tlie 
deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  seventeen  hands.  It  has  palmated  horn*, 
short  thick  neck,  an  upright  mane  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  small  eyes,  and  very 
long  pendent  ears. 

MOOT'-CASE,  or  MOOT-POINT,  an 
onsettled  point  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated. 

MOBAL'ITT,  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
aoeiid  character;  or  that  rule  of  conduct 
which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  renders  their  welfare  accordant  with 
our  own.    This  implies,  that  our  acta  must 

Soceed  from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the 
vine  wilL ^The    term   moralitiea  was 

given  to  a  kind  of  allesorical  plays,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  which  consisted  of 
moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
condemnation  of  vice.  They  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
.  Henry  YIll.,  and,  after  various  modifi- 
in  ]  cations,  aasumed  the  form  of  the  nuuqut, 
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and  very  few  reach  6,000.  They  are  of  as- 
tonishing steepness.  But  the  King  moun- 
tains, or  craters,  are  much  stranger  affairs. 
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which  became  a  fiiTourite  entertaininent  at 
the  court  of  Elisabeth  and  her  lucceasor. 

MOR'AL8»  the  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life.  While  civil  inititotions  have  reflated 
the  condnct  of  man  in  aociety,  religious  in- 
atitutiona  have  penetrated  into  the  aanc- 
tnar^  of  conscience.    Moral  and  religious 
sentunents  are  developed  almost  sponta- 
neoosljr,  and  have  a  -  natural   sympathy  ; 
Christianitv  having  blended  them  in  the 
precepts  of  love  to  God  and  man.    In  eon- 
aidering  what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we 
soon  perceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our  i 
duties.   Just  as  actions  may  differ  in  crimi-  * 
nalitv,  so  nlay  they  also  differ  in  merit ;  and 
the  degree  in  both  cases  will  depend  upon  , 
accompanying  circumstances ;  and  circnm- 
Btancies  are  raten  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  , 
of  dutv  predominates.    But  tbou^  man  is  | 
often  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be-  j 
tween  two  criminal  acts. — Moral  duties  have  ' 
been  distinguished  into  three  great  classes':  | 
duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  j 
oursdves;  but  though  they  may  be  classi-  | 
fled,  they  are  not  to  oe  separated.    Duties  j 
to  God  comprise,  essentiiuly,  all  our  obli-  > 
gations:  and  when  we  serve  other  men,  we,  ' 
m  fact,  labour  for  ourselves ;  so,  too,  in  im-  : 
proving  ourselves,  we  are  qualifyin;^  our- 
selves  to  render  the  highest  service  to  , 
others. 

MORA'VIANS,  otherwise  called  Hbbr 
■OTTBRs,  or  Unitbd  Brbtbrbn,  a  sect  of  ' 
Christians,  which  sprung  up  in  Moravia  { 
and  Bohemia,  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
reformation.  From  the  original  seat  of 
their  doctrine,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Moravian* ;  and  from  a  settlement  made  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  they  are  generally  known,  on 
the  continent,  by  the  name  of  Hemhuttert, 
Some  persecuted  brethren  having  emigrated 
from  Moravia,  were  received  by  Nicholas 
Lewis,  count  of  Zinsendorf,  on  whose  estate 
tUey  built  a  town.  The  ground  allotted  to 
them  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  called  Hufberg  or  WatekkUl;  whence 
they  took  occasion  to  call  their  new  settle- 
ment,  Hernknt,  "The  watch  of  the  Lord." 
The  United  Brethren  are  much  attached  to 
instrumeutal  as  well  as  vocal  music ;  cele- 
brate  agapae  or  love  feasts ;  and  cast  lots,  to 
discover  the  will  of  the  Lord.  These  people 
live  in  communities,  and  provide  for  their 
poor ;  but  do  not  make  a  common  stock  of 
their  property.  They  wear  a  nlain,  uniform 
dress,  and  are  extremely  methodical  in  all 
their  concerns. 

MOR'BID,  among  physicians,  signifies 
diseased  or  corrupt,  a  term  applied  either  to 
an  unsound  constitution,  or  to  (hose  parts 
or  bnrooura  that  are  infected  by  a  disease. 

MO.l'DANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico  print, 
iof^,  a  substance  which  has  a  chemical  af- 
finity for  colouring  matter,  and  ^rves  to 
fix  eolonra;  such  as  alum.  When  that 
which  has  to  be  dyed  has  little  or  no  at- 
traction to  the  matter  on  which  the  eolour 
depends,  so  as  either  not  to  be  capable  of 
abstracting  it  from  its  solvent,  or  of  retain- 
ing  it  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  permB' 


nent  dye,  then  some  intermediate  snbstanee 
is  used,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  them; 
and  such  a  subsUnce  is  called  a  mordant. 
In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  uiiliiy 
and  the  true  functions  of  mordants,  »-e 
must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters 
are  peculiar  compounds  possessed  of  certain 
affinities,  their  distinctive  charsctera  being 
not  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  yet  to 
be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies, 
and  especially  with  salifiable  bases,  and  of 
receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications 
in  their  colour,  solubility,  and  alterability. 
Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pure, 
have  a  very  energetic  attraction  for  certain 
bodies,  feeble  fur  others,  and  none  at  all  for 
some.  Of  all  the  bases,  those  which  suc- 
ceed best  as  mordants  are  alumina,  tin,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

MORES'QUE,  or  M0RE8K',  f  kind  of 
painting  or  carving  done  after  the  Moorish 
manner,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces  and 
compartments  promiscuously  interspersed. 
MOR'MONS,  the  name  assumf^d  by  a  new 
sect  of  religionists  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  so  called  from  the  book  on 
which  their  creed  is  founded.  Tbe  origin- 
ator of  this  sect  was  one  Joseph  Smith,  who 
Cretended  to  have  had  a  divine  revelation ; 
ut  his  views  met  with  no  sympathy  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  recourse  to 
violent  means  in  order  to  exterminate  them. 
Tet  in  spite  of  two  bitter  persecutions, 
accompanied  bjr  murder,  robbery,  and  arson, 
and  two  expulsions  from  flourishing  settle- 
ments, in  tbe  course  of  twentjr  years  th« 
number  of  firm  adherents  to  this  faith  has 
increased  to  upwards  of  dOO,(HtO  persons,  of 
whom  a  large  number  are  now  settled  as  an 
independent  state,  having  a  regular  charter, 
and  organised  local  government,  on  a  tern- 


tory  of  which  they  possess  not  only  the 
sovereignty,  but  the  fee  simple,  —  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  tract,  as  large  as  England, 


and  situated  upon  the  best  trail  "from 
Eastern  America  to"  California  and  the 
Pacific.  This  state  is  called  Deseret  or 
Utah,  and  will  probably  soon  be  added  4o 
the  group  of  the  American  Union. 

MDROC'OO,  a  tine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  originally 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
States,  but  now  manufactured  in  moat 
other  countries. 

MOROX'TLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  from  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  fouud  at  Palermo^  on  which 
it  formed  a  dark  brovra  coating. 

MOR'PHIA,  in  chemistrv,  an  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  whicn  it  constitutes 
the'  narcotic  principle.  With  acuU  it  fiNrms 
a  class  of  salts,  in  like  manner  as  do  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies.  Morphia  acta 
with  great  eneivy  on  the  animal  economy. 

M  O  R  P  H  O  L'O  6  T,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  and  change  o£  or> 
ganic  bodies. 

MOR'RIS-DANCE,  (ftomirerJMO.  Moor- 
ish), a  dance  derived  f)rom  the  Moriscoea  ns 
Spain,  which  was  formerlv  danced  at  May- 
games,  revels,  &c  in  England,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  which,  tmder  the  same  name,  ia 
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•till  occasionally  practised  by  young  men 
in  their  shirts,  with  ribbons  tied  round  the 
arms  and  flunjc  across  the  shoulders.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  TIL  and  VIII.  it  was 
a  principal  feature  in  the  popular  festi- 
vais. 

MORSE,  in  loology,  the  sea-horse  or 
walrus,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Triekeeku*, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  tite  length  of 
18  feet.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
shy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  They 
inhjkbit  the  shores  of  Spiuber^n,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  other  places  in  high  northern 
latitudes. 

MORTALITY,  Bilh  qf,  regUters  of  the 
number  of  deaths  or  bunals  in  anT  parish 
or  district.  These  were  established  at  the 
time  when  the  plague  made  great  ravages 
in  London ;  and  they  have  been  continued, 
from  the  convenience  found  in  ascertaining 
by  them  the  precise  time  of  the  birih  or 
death  of  individuals,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion they  furnish  respecting  the  rate  of  hu< 
man  mortality. 

MOR'TAR,  a  short  piece  of  ordnance, 
thick  and  wide ;  used  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  carcasses,  &c.  The  use  of  mortars 
is  thought  to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon, 
as  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  in  Italy 
to  throw  stones  and  balls  of  red  hot  iron 
and  stones,  long  before  the  invention  of 

bombs. Mortar,  a  preparation  of  lime 

and  sand  mixed  np  with  water,  which  serves 
as  a  cement,  and  is  used  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  in  buildings. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  the  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  a  real  or  personal  estate  in  fee 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  and 
on  the  condition  that  if  the  money  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  contract,  the  transfer 
shall  be  void,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  re- 
convey  the  estate  to  the  mortgager.  The 
creditor,  who  holds  the  estate  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  deed,  is  called  the 
mortgagee:  but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the 
person  that  makes  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  possession  of  the  land  till  failure  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage* 
money;  in  which  «ase,  though  the  mort- 
gagee enters  for  non-payment,  the  mort- 
gager has  a  right  to  tne  equity  iif  redemp- 
tion in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may 
call  the  mortgagee  to  an  account  for  the 
profits  of  the  umd  mortgaged. 

MORTIFICATION,  m  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body 
while  the  rest  continues  alive,  and  often  in 
a  sound  state.  Mortification  is  called  pan- 
grene  and  aphaeelut,  when  occurring  in  soft 
or  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the  stomach  or  the 
limbs ;  and  eariee  when  in  a  bone,  as  in  the 
spine,  the  skull,  &o. 

MORTISE,  in  carpentry,  a  kind  of  joint 
consisting  of  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth  cut 
in  a  piece  of  timber  so  as  to  receive  another 
piece  called  the  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  an  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  anv  ipiild,  corpora- 
tion, or  fraternity,  and  tneir  successors. 
Lands  alienated  in  mortmain  are  different 
from  others,  for  they  never  revert  to  the 
donor,  or  to  any  temporal  or  common  use; 


on  which  account,  by  such  alienation,  the 
lords  lose  their  escheats,  and  many  services 
that  were  formerly  due  to  them;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  personal 
service,  nor  commit  treason, -or  felony. 

MORTUA'LIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  vest- 
ments and  every  thing  else  wiiich  apper- 
tains to  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  21  Monoecia,  order  4  Tetrmndrimi  con- 
sisting of  different  species  of  mulberry  trees. 

MO'RUN,  in  medicine,  an  excrescence 
on  the  skin  resembUng  a  mulberry. 

MOSA'IC,  or  MoMte  work,  small  frag- 
ments of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones, 
&c  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  and  gra- 
dations of  paintine.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agates,   Ac.,   applied  in  mosaic  upon  its 

walls. Mosaic,  pertaining  to  Moses,  the 

leader  of  the  Israelites;  as,  the  Moeaie  law, 
&c. 

MOSA'IC  GOLD,  the  murum  miwtviiai  of 
the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin :  but 
the  comiKMition  now  called  mosatc  gold  or 
or-molu,  is  a  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  copper  will  fuse. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mahometan  temple,  or  place 
of  religious  worship.  All  mosques  are  square 
buildinn,  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  the  chief-gate  is  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  ^ery  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  marble  pillars.  In  these  gal- 
leries the  'Turki  wash  themselves  before 
they  enter  the  mosque.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stockings 
on.  the  pavemenU  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  sit> 
ting,  or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mosque,  but  stay  in  the 
porches  without.  About  every  mosque  there 
are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  another :  these  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and 
from  thence,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  people 
are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  mosques  of 
the  Arabs  often  mdude,  in  a  quadrangular 
area,  an  immense  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  which  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  These  co- 
lumns are,  in  numerous  instances,  the  rich 
spoils  of  antique  monuments. 

MOSSES  fmtueij,  in  botany,  a  very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  erpptofamia  class,  the  fhict^cation 
of  which  IS  but  little  understood.  Lin- 
naeus, indeed,  has  attempted  to  arrange 
them  according  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
signs  of  fecundAtion,  many  of  which  he  ac- 
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knowledges  to  be  wanting.  Hence,  in  the 
description  of  such  impenect  plants,  it  be- 
comes necessaiy  to  dutinguish  them  ac- 
cording to  their  general  habit  and  stnie- 
tore.  Tbej  consut  of  little  herbaeeoos 
plants,  having  simple  or  branching  stems, 
which  are  fhmished  with  very  numerous 
and  more  or  less  imbricated  leaves :  these 
are  always  continuous  with  the  stem,  and 
never  fiul  off.  Water  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  very  rapidljr,  and  when  a  dried  moss 
is  dipt  in  water,  it  very  soon  resumes  the 
freshness  and  iq>pearance  of  life.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  mosses  is  entirely  cellu- 
lar. Mosses  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and 
moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks 
of  tre.^s,  on  old  walls,  the. roofs  of  houses, 
Ac.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  aquatic 
About  800  species  are  known. 

MOS'CHUS,  in  soology.  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  MamwuUia,  order  Peeora,  [See 
MvskO 

MOTACIL'LA,  in  ornithology,  a  nume- 
rous g^enus  of  birds,  of  the  ord«r  Pa»»eret, 
distinguished  by  a  straight  beak  of  a  subu- 
lated  ngure,  and  a  lawrated  tongue.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  common  wagtail,  the 
wheat-ear,  nightragale,  red-start,  wren,  &c. 

MCTTET  (from  the  French),  a  musical 
composition;  some  sacred  subject,  such 
as  a  hymn,  psalm,  or  a  small  portion  of 
Scripture.  Some  are  set  for  several  voices, 
and  others  are  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music 

MOTH,  in  entomology,  an  insect  classed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  PkaUtna,  which 
breeds  in  woollen,  jam  and  for ;  and  in  its 
caterpillar  state  doing  great  iigury  by  eat- 
ing the  substance,  and  destroying  the  tex- 
ture of  our  mrments,  &c 

MOTH'EB,  the  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices, 
children  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
through  the  heloless  state  of  infoncy,  and 
for  all  their  early  education  and  welfare; 
and  to  whom,  as  their  devoted  friend,  they 
ought  always  to  display  unabated  affection, 

gratitude,  and  sympathy. Mother  is  also 

used  figuratively,  to  denote  whatever  gives 
origin  to  other  things  of  the  same  kind :  thus 
we  say  a  sio<A«r-rAKreA,  a  nuttktr-tongwe,  &c 

A  thick  slimy  substance  concreted  in 

liquors,  particularly  in  vinegar,  very  differ- 
ent ftt>m  scum  or  common  lees.^— ifotA«r- 
water,  a  fluid  remaining  after  the  evi^[K>- 
ration  of  salt  water,  and  containing  deli- 
quescent salts  and  impurities. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  a  beautiful  white 
enamel,  or  animal  R^uten,  which,  urith  alter- 
nate strata  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forms  the 
shell  of  the  pearl  fish. 

MOTION,  the  continued  and  successive 
change  of  place.  There  are  three  general 
laws  of  motion.  1.  That  a  bodv  a1«'ays 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  &  right  line,  till  b^  some  external 
force  it  be  made  to  change  its  state :  for  as 
a  body  is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  moUon,  so  it  retains 
them,  or  perseveres  in  them  vrithout  any 
change,  till  it  be  acted  on  by  something 
externid.    S.  That  the  change  of  motion  is 


proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
is  produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  acts.  8.  That  action  and  re-action 
are  equal  urith  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  right 
line— All  motion  is  in  itself  absolute,  or 
the  change  of  absolute  space;  but,  when 
the  motions  of  bodies  are  considered  aad 
compared  urith  each  other,  then  are  they 
relative  and  ^parent  only  t  they  are  rela- 
tive, as  they  are  compared  to  Mch  other, 
and  they  are  apparent  only,  insomuch  that 
not  their  true  or  absolute  motion,  but  the 
sum  or  differenee  of  the  motions  only  im 
perceivable  to  us.  Motion,  once  begun, 
would  be  continued  for  ever,  were  it  to 
meet  with  no  interruption  firom  external 
causes,  such  as  the  power  of  grarity,  the 

resistance  of  the  medium,  &c EqiAU 

motion  is  generated  b^  a  single  impetus  or 
stroke;  thus  the  motion  of  a  ball  fh>m  a 
cannon  is  produced  by  the  sin|^  action  of 
the  powder  in  the  fint  moment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  velocity  it  first  sets  out  urith  would 
alwa^  continue  the  same  were  it  void  of 
gravity,  and  to  move  in  an  unresisting  me- 
dium, which,  therefore,  would  be  always 
equable^  or  such  as  would  carry  it  through 
the  same  length  of  space  in  every  equal 
part  of  ^mit.—Aectleruttd  wtmtwm,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  constant  impulse  of  power  wbieh 
keeps  continually  acting  upon  the  body,  as 
that  of  gravity  which  produces  the  motion  of 
falling  bodies,  which  sort  of  motion  is  eon* 
stantly  accelerated,  because  gravity  every 
moment  adds  a  new  impulse  which  generates 
anew  degree  of  velocity;  and,  the  velocity 
thtts  increasing,  the  motion  must  be  quickea- 
ed  each  moment,  or  fall  faster  and  futer  the 
lower  it  falls.  In  like  manner  a  bodv  tbrovm 
perpendicularlr  upward,  as  a  ball  from  a 
cannon,  will  nave  its  motion  continually 
retarded,  because  gravity  acts  constantly 
upon  it  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  given 
it  bv  the  powder,  so  that  its  velocity  up- 
wards must  be  continually  diminished,  and 
its  motion  as  continually^  retarded,  till  at 
last  it  be  all  destroyed.  The  body  has  then 
attained  its  utmost  height,  and  is  for  a 
moment  motionless,  after  which  it  begins 
to  descend  with  a  velocity  in  the  same 
manner  accelerated,  till  it  comes  to  the 
earth's  surface.— —Pcfyefuul  motiim  is  that 
which  is  effected  or  supplied  by  itseli;  with- 
out the  impulse  or  intervention  of  anv  ex- 
ternal cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  has 
this  principle ^Manjr  interestiBg  illus- 
trations of  motion,  variously  apnued,  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  tne  reader. 
With  regard  to  the  tntn^ftrtnet  </  wuttUm 
fhim  one  body  to  another,  the  action  of  the 
billiard  ball  affords  a  ready  and  well-known 
example:  we  see  the  ball  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  player,  on  its  striking  another 
ball  sudaenly  stop,  and  the  second  ball  pro- 
ceeds urith  the  same  degree  of  vdodty 
which  the  first  had ;  the  action  which  im- 
parts the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the 
reaction  which  destroys  the  old.  Although 
the  transference  of  motion.  ^  such  a  case, 
seems  to  be  instantaiMious,  the  change.is 
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really  progrestiTe,  and  is  as  follows :  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  just  civen  half  of  its  motion  to  the  other 
equal  ball ;  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they 
would  then  proceed  together  with  half  the 
original  Telocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic, 
the  touching  parts  at  the  moment  supposed, 
are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the 
balls;  and  by  their  expanding,  and  exerting 
force  equally  both  way%  they  double  the 
Telocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy 
altogether  the  motion  in  the  other. — ^The 
fidlowing  appears  more  extraordinary;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true :— A  cannon  or  musket 
ball,  shot  quite  horiiontallT,  Trill  touch  the 
ground  of  a  lerel  plane  Just  as  soon  as 
another  ball  dropped  at  Uie  same  instant 
directly  fh>m  the  cannon's  mouth.  The 
simile  fact  is,  that  the  forward  or  projectile 
motion  does  not  at  all  interfere  irith  the 
action  of  graTity.  This  foct,  which  most 
persons,  before  eonsiderntion,  Tnmld  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  makes  strikingly  sensible 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  a  cannon  ball; 
•w.  which  has  already  carried  it  600  or  800 
feet  before  touching,  during  the  half  second 
that  a  ball  dropped  firom  the  hand  of  a 
standing  person  requires  to  reach  the  earth. 
This  foct  also  explains  why,  for  a  long 
range,  the  gun  must  always  be  pointed  more 
or  less  upwards. — Dr.  Arnottt  ElemnU  ttf 
Pkwrie. 

MOTION,  in  law,  an  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  tnemselTcs  or 
their  connsd,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order 
or  rule  of  court.— —In  parliament  or  any 
other  public  assembly,  the  proposing  of  any 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  ore- 
sent  ;  as,  **  the  honourable  member  maoe  a 
motion  to  the  following  effect,"  Ac. 

MOTIVE  POWER,  in  mechanics,  the 
^]f»i.  .^...  —  A...^  ..*:«^  upon  any  bodjy, 
or  rhich  it  is  put  in 

m< 

ogy,  a  beautifol 
89  lut  the  sise  of  a 

jaj  0  middle  feathers 

of  ines  for  about  an 

in<  >m  the  extremity. 

Tl  kid.  and  if  taken 

wl  all  kinds  of  food. 

Tl  rt  are  the  depths 

of  MHBii  .u.G.1.^  W.U  i^.-/  build  their  nests 
iu  the  ground.  The  principal  species  are 
the  blue-headed  motmot  fprtonite$  tlMwu^t^^f 
and  the  red-headed  (p.  dmtbeyj. 

MOTTO,  a  sentence  or  phrase  prefixed 
to  an  esssT  or  discourse,  containing  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  subject  of  it.— 
In  heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence 
put  to  an  emblem  or  dcrice,  or  to  a  coat 
of  arms  in  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
escutcheon. 

MOULI^INGS,  in  architecture,  certain 
projections  berond  the  bare  wall,  column, 
&C.,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cor- 
nice, or  other  decoration. 

MOtfND,  in  fortification,  anr  thing  nds* 
ed,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  to  fortify  or  de> 

fend  a  place. Mound,  in  heraldry,  a  ball 

or  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it,  such  as  our 
monarchs  are  usually  draTni  with,  holding 


it  in  the  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  sceptre  in 
the  right. 

MOU'LINB,  in  mechanics,  aroUer  which, 
being  crossed  with  two  IcTers,  is  usually 
apphed  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heaving  stones,  &c. 

MOUNT,  an  eminence  or  elcTation  of 
earth,  indefinite  in  height  or  sise,  and  may 
be  a  hill,  a  hillock,  or  a  mountain.  It  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  small  hillocks 
on  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  well  as  to 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  OUtcs,  &c. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  an  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common 
ash,  -but  it  bears  a  elustered  flower,  the 
odour  of  which  is  powerful,  and  which  is 
succeeded  by  beautiful  red  berries. 

MOUNTAINS,  the  largest  elevations  or 
eminences  on  Uie  surface  of  the  globe, 
consisting  <tf  a  mkss  of  earth  and  rock,  but 
of  no  definite  altitude.  They  are  composed 
of  primitiTe  rocks,  as  granite,  trap,  and  por- 
phyry, other  rocks  and  earth  being  subse- 
quent formations.  The  principal  ridges  are 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  nom  three  to 
fiTC  miles  high;  the  Himalayas,  in  North 
HindosUn,  of  equal  height;  the  Alps,  in 
Switzerland ;  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
and  Thibet,  in  Asia ;  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  (as  they  are  oddly  named),  in  Africa; 
those  of  Norway ;  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains,  Ac.  In 
North  and  South  America  one  unbroken 
chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  for  8000  miles  near  the 
western  side  of  that  Tast  continent,  and, 
with  some  minor  dirisiona,  has  evidently 
determined  the  general  outline  of  both 
countries.  The  action  of  air,  water,  and 
volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level  these  ridses; 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  their 
debris,  or  ruins,  form,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils. 
Countries  covered  with  high  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates 
at  different  elevations,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  We  maj  ascend  graduuly  from 
flourishing  and  debghtfU  valleys,  decorated 
with  com,  firuit-trees,  and  vines,  to  pas- 
tures covered  irith  odoriferous  Alpine  plantsL 
and  perceive  the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  we  advance,  tilL  at  las^  or- 
ganic life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevenu  all 
^rther  progress.— —We  may  here  observe, 
that  inequalities  of  surfece  appertain  to 
other  planetary  bodies,  as  appears  by  view- 
ing the  Moon  and  Venus  through  a  tele- 
so — 

neehanic  arts,  is 
an  aise  or  set  off  a 

w<  d  its  omamenu 

mi  oking- glass;  the 

hi]  swOTd,  &c.— 

1,  signifies  going 
\ng  a  breach,  is 
mntinff  guard,  is 
muting  a  eanmon, 
t  properly  on  its 


carriage. 
MOUK 


MOUBN'ING.  the  dress  or  customary 
habit  worn  by  bereaved  survivors.  The 
colours  of  the  dress  or  habit  Tirom  as 
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badge*  of  nrief  are  different  in  different 
countriet.  lu  Europe,  the  ordinaij  colour 
for  moaming  is  black ;  in  China  it  ia  white, 
a  colour  nwd  for  mourning  by  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Boman  ladiea;  in  Turkey  it  is 
blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  vellow;  in  Ethio* 
pia,  brown ;  and  kinga  ana  cardinals  mourn 
m  purple.  Some  have  attempted  to  traee 
the  aaaodationa  by  which  the  edloura  ac- 
quired their  charaicter,  to  natural  canaes. 
Thoa  black,  which  ia  the  privation  of  light, 
ia  supposed  to  denote  the  privation  of  ufe ; 
white  M  an  emblem  of  pnnty;  yellow  ia  the 
colour  of  leavea  when  they  falL  and  repre- 
aenu  that  death  ia  the  end  of  all  human 
hopea;  brown  denotea  the  earth,  to  which 
the  dead  return;  blue  ia  an  emblem  of  the 
b^pineaa  which  it  ia  hoped  the  deceaaed 
emoya ;  and  purple,  or  violet,  ia  auppoaed 
expreaa  a  mixture  of  aorrow  and  hope. 
Among  the  ancienta,  as  among  the  mo- 
dems, public  monminga  were  common  on 
the  death  <tf  a  diatinguiahed  public  bene- 
factor ;  and  with  the  Greeka  and  Romana, 
it  waa  the  cnatom,  during  the  term  pre- 
aeribed  for  mourning,  to  lay  aaide  all  oma- 
menta  of  dreas,  to  abatain  from  the  bath, 
and  other  indulgencea. 

MOUSE,  in  soology,  a  amall  animal  of 
the  genua  Mum,  that  haunta  honaea  and 
flelda.  It  ia  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and  ia 
classed  with  it  in  the  Linna:an  ayatem. 
Field  mice  are  frequently  white. 

MOU'SE-EAB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

genua  Ceraatium,  very  aimilar  to  chickweed. 
ut  the  flower  ia  larger,  and  the  fruit  ahaped 
like  an  ox'a  horn,  open  at  the  top. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  or  aperture 
in  the  head  of  any  animal,  at  which  the 
food  ia  received,  the  voice  uttered,  and  the 
inapiration  and  expiration  of  the  air  ia  per- 
formed. In  a  more  general  aenae,  the 
mouth  conaiata  of  the  lipa,  the  guma,  the 
insidea  of  the  cheeka,  the  palate,  the  aalival 

glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. Alao  the 

aperture  of  many  other  thinj^  ao  called 
from  the  aimilarity  of  aituation  or  use;  as 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  where  the  powder 
and  ball  go  in  and  out;  the  montn  of  a 
river,  where  the  water  passes  in  and  out; 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  &c. 

MOTEMENT,  in  military  affairs,  the 
r^Tular  orderly  motion  of  an  army  for  aome 

particular  purpoae. In  mnaic,  the  pro- 

gresa  of  aonnds  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

MU'CIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  'taeckolae- 
tie  add,  becanae  it  waa  obtained  from  augar 
or  milk ;  but  all  the  guma  appear  equally  to 
afford  it. 

MU'CILAGE,  in  diemiatry,  a  viaoons 
substance  of  aniBeient  conaiatence  to  hold 
together ;  as  a  solntbn  of  gum  or  any  tena- 
cious liquid,  or  a  lubricous  extraction  from 

the  roots  and  other  parts  of  vegeublea. 

Mueilaffinoua  glands,  in  anatomy,  glandulea 
or  kemela  about  the  jointa,  that  aeparate 
the  alimy  matter  necesaary  for  their  lubri- 


MU'CaONATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  aharp'pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a 


'CUS,  a  viadd  fluid  in  the  animal 
body,  accrued  by  the  mucona  membrane, 
which  it  aervea  to  moiaten  and  defend.  It 
covera  the  lining  membranea  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties which  open  externally,  such  as  those  of 


the  month,  nose,  lung^  intestinal 
urinary  passage^  Ac    It  ia  transparent, 
glutinoua,  thready,  and  of  a  aalt  flavour. 


MU'CRO  CORDIS,  in   anatomy,  the 
lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 


perfectly  diatinct  from  gelatine  and  v^e- 
table  muena.^— JfiMviM  fever,  a  term  fre- 
quentlv  uaed  by  medical  writers,  to  expres:^ 
tnoae  fevera,  in  which  nature  ia  endeavorjr* 
ing  to  rid  heraelf  of  an  abundance  of  pUa» 
itous,  mucoua,  and  aeroua  matter. 

MUEZ'ZIN,  or  MUEIXDIN,  among  the 
Mahometana,  the  crier  who  announcea  the 
honra  of  prater  fttnn  the  minaret,  and  re- 
minda  the  faithftil  of  their  duty. 

MUFTI,  the  chief  priest  amon|^  the 
Muaaulmen,  appointed  by  the  grand  aeignior 
himaelf.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doabtfid 
questions  of  their  law. 

MUGGLETONIANS.  a  religions  sect 
which  arose  in  England,  about  the  year  1657; 
ao  denominated  from  their  leader  Ludowie 
Mug^eton,  a  tailor,  who  with  hia  aasociate 
Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were  the  two  last 
witnesses  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions. 

MULATTO,  the  oApring  of  a  black  mna 
and  white  woman,  and  vice  verad.  The  mu- 
latto is  of  a  deep  tavrny  or  yellow  colour, 
with  friuled  or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles 
the  European  more  than  the  African.  The 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are 
called  wteatito*. 

MUL'BERRT,  the  fruit  of  a  large  spread- 
ing tree^  resembling  the  raspbenj  in  its 
seedy  make,  but  ia  much  larger.  The  white 
mulbeny  ( antnia  alba)  ia  cultivated  in  France 
and  Itarr  for  ita  leavea  to  feed  aUkworma, 
but  the  reraiana  make  uae  of  the  common 
black  mnlberrv  (antms  n^fra)  for  thia  pur^ 
pose.  The  red  mulberry  (antma  rubra)  is 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  American  trees, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  in  circumference.  Tlie 
wood  is  flne-grained,  compact,  strong,  and 
solid;  and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers, 
Ac.  in  ahipa,  aa  well  aa  for  many  other 
parpoaea  where  atrength  and  durability  are 
neceasary. 

MULCH,  a  term  uaed  by  gardeners  fat 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon  beds 
of  young  plants,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
bad  effiects  of  cold  or  drought. 

MULE,  in  loology,  a  mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  usually  generated  between  aa 
ass  and  a  mar^  and  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a  she-ass;  but  the  latter  ia  every 
way  inferior  to  the  former.  They  are  hardy, 
aure-footed  inimala;  and  in  the  mountain* 
ous  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  ftr 
more  useftd  thsn  horses,  being  capable  of 
carrying  equally  heavy  burden^and  endnr- 
ing  long-continued  fatigue.  Mules  have 
been  much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  Roman  ladies  had  equ> 
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pagea  drawn  by  mnlet;  and  at  thii  day, 
in  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  are 

usually  drawn  by  them. Mute,  in  numn- 

factures,  the  name  given  to  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  producing 
finer  yam  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  in  use.  At  present,  the  mule  is 
employed  iu  the  fabrication  of  the  most  de- 
licate articles;  in  short,  threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  caknlatied  to  reach  167 
miles. 

MITLIEB,  in  law,  a  married  woman,  in 
distinctios  from  a  concubine.  Also,  a  name 
for  lawful  issue  bom  in  wedlock,  who  are 
preferred  befiwe  an  elder  brother  of  illegi- 
timAte  birth. 

MUL'LET(«i«aM),  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique 
form  of  their  head,  two  long  appendi^^ 
under  the  chin,  and  large  scales  on  the  head 
and  body,  which  are  very  easily  detached. 
The  most  celebrated  apeoes  is  the  mullue 
barbatuM,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
were  held  in  such  estimation  by  Boman 
epicures^  that  they  were  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  At  present  they  are 
but  liule  esteemed.  The  roes  are  known  in 
Italy  under  the  xuune  of  botargo. In  he- 
raldry, the  mullet  is  a  star-shaped  omamen^ 
and  is  added  to  the  fionily  arms  by  the  third 
of  the  junior  branches  of  a  fismily,  as  a  marie 
of  their  cadency. 

MUL'LEB,  a  stone  hdd  in  the  hand,  with 
which  coloun  and  other  matten  are  ground 
on  another  stone  i  used  by  painten  and  apo- 

MULTICAFSULAB,  in  botany,  having 


botany,  having 


many  capsules. 

MULTHrLOBOUB,  in 

"TffuLTILATTSBAL,  in  geometrr,  is  a 
term  ^plied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  or  angles  polygonaL 

MULTILOCULAB,  in  botanjr,  having 
many  cells ;  as,  a  multilocular  pericarp. 

M17LTI8IL1QUOU8,  in  botany,  having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

MULTINOIttlAL,  in  mathematics,  a 
term  applied  to  such  roou  as  are  composed 
of  many  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  number 
which  comprehends  some  other  several 
times;  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2,  and  13  is  a 
multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  comprehending  the 
fint  twice,  the  second  thrice,  &c. Mul- 
tiple Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is  that  which  ia 
between  multiples.  If  the  lesser  t<;rm  of 
the  ratio  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  greater, 
the  ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  less  is  called 
multiple ;  and  that  of  the  less  to  the  greater 
snbmnltiple. 

MULTIPLICATION,  an  arithmetical 
operation  by  which  the  multiplicand  is  ac- 
cumulated as  many  times  as  there  are  uniu 
in  the  multiplier:  thus  10  multiplied  bv  6  is 
increased  to  60.  The  number  multiplying 
is  the  multiplier;  the  number  mnltipUed, 
the  wtultiplieand ;  and  the  result  of  the 

operation  is  the  product. Croee  multipU' 

emtiom,  otherwise  called  duodecimal  arith- 
metic, is  an  expeditious  method  of  multi- 


plying things  of  several  species,  or  denomi- 
nations, by  othen  likewise  of  different  spe* 
eies,fte. 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  opHcs,  a 
glass  with  several  plane  sides,  each  of  which 
presents  a  separate  picture  of  an  object. 
This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light,  which 
issue  from  the  same  point,  undergoing  dif- 
ferent  refractions,  so  as  fo  enter  the  eye 
from  every  suHkce  in  a  difliprent  direction. 

MULTlSILl'QUiE,  the  26th  Linncan 
natural  order  of  plants,  with  many  seed- 
vessels,  as  columbines,  &c. 

MULTTVALVES,  in  natural  history,  the 
name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  distin- 
guished from  the  univalves  and  bividves,  by 
their  consisting  of  three  or  more  shells. 

MULTURE,  in  Scots  Uw,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  com. 

lUM,  a  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
ly.  It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
vrith  a  small  proportion  of  oat-meal  and 
ground  beans. 

HUldlA.  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  bitu- 
men, or  mineral  pitch,  which  is  soft  and 
tough,  like  shoemdcer's  wax.  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  higblyvalued. 

MUM'BtY,  a  dead  body  preserved  by  an- 
tiseptics, according  to  methods  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  procAses  for  the 
presenration  of  the  body  wera  very  various. 
Some  of  the  mummies  whibh  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  othen  by  salt  or  na- 
tron. In  the  former  case,  aromatic  gums 
or  asphaltum  wera  used;  and  sudi  wera 
generally  in  good  preservation.  Those 
dried  with  saline  substances  ara  of  a  black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance:  on  exposurato 
the  air  thev  attract  moisture,  ana  become 
covered  vrith  a  saline  substance.  The  cof- 
fin is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board: the  case  is  entira,  and  covered, 
vrithin  and  without,  by  paintings  repre- 
senting foneral  scenes,  and  a  gTCttt  variety 
of  other  subjects:  the  cover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  of 
the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 
gilded.  But  we  ara  not  to  imagine  that 
Egypt  was  the  only  country  in  which  the 
prasenration  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
attended  to.  In  every  country  the  custom 
of  embalming  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised: and  we  have  recently  read,  that  a 
million  of  mummies  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in 
Mexico  1  They  ara  in  a  sitting  postura,  but 
have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and  orna- 
ments as  the  Egyptums.^— For  the  infor- 
mation of  all  vriio  arc  interested  in  these 
matten,  we  quote  the  following  recipe 
iirom  the  Literary  Gagette,  June  20,  1840.— 
"M.  Gaunal's  mixtnn  for  injecting  the 
carotid  artery,  whereby  all  the  purposes  of 
embalming  are  attained:— One  kilogramme 
of  dry  sulphate  of  alumine,  dissolved  in 
half  a  litre  of  warm  water,  and  marking 
thirty«two  degrees  of  the  areometer.  About 
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three  or  four  litres  of  this  will  iiqect  all 
the  vessels  of  the  bodjr,  and  will  preserve  it 
in  summer; — in  the  winter,  firom  one  to 
three  litres  are  enough.  But,  to  keep  awaj 
insects,  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
above  chlorure  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  100 
grammes  to  a  kilog^rainme  of  the  sulphate 
of  alumine,  or  else  fifty  crammes  of  arsenic 
acid.  This  applies  to  aU  kinds  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  se^  as  well  as  to  the  human 
subject."^— In  the  British  Museum,  consi- 
derable space  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  of  which  there  are  at 

K resent  manv  more  specimens  than,  in  onr 
umble  opinion,  can  possibly  be  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian,  or  required  even  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  deUght  to  ponder 
over  the  embalmed  relics  of  their  species. 
To  us,  indeed,  such  mortuary  curiosities 
present  a  ghastly  and  indecent  spectacle ; 
and  we  never  see  them  without  wisning  that 
their  j^laces  were,  occupied  with  something 
more  instructive  and  less  revolting  to  the 
feelings. 

MUMPS,  the  common  name  of  the  dis> 
ease  called  by  medical  practitioners  qfnan- 
eke  parotidea,  or  a  swelUng  of  the  parotid 
glands.  It  seems,  sometimes,  to  oe  the 
effect  of  cold,  and  children  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  adults.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and 
by  some  is  thought  contagions. 

MUN'DIC,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  oop« 
per  ore,  otherwise  called  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  the  most  common  ore 
in  the  mines  of  ComwalL  It  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour. 

MUNFCIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  signifies,  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Bomau  citizens. 
Thus  the  municipiJ  cities  were  those  whose 
inhabitants  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil 
offices  in  the  city  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suffrages  or 
votes  there.^— In  modem  times.  Muni- 
cipal law  pertains  solely  to  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  a  state,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  political  law,  commercial  law, 
and  the  law  of  %ai%oia.  And  those  are 
called  mwnidpal  officere  who  are  elected  to 
defend  the  interest  of  cities,  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  harmony  among  the  citizens; 
such  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c. 

MUN'JEET,  a  species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  India.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  and  when  broken  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though 
somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  European  madder. 

MU'NIMENTS,  in  law,  the  writings  re- 
lating to  a  person's  inheritance,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  defend  his  title  to  his  es- 
tate :  or.  in  a  more  general  sense,  all  manner 
of  evidences,  sudh  as  charters,  feofinents, 

releases,  &c. Muniment  haute,  a  little 

strong  room  in  a.  cathedral,  college,  or  uni- 
versitv,  destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  char- 
ters. Ac.  of  such  cathedral,  college,  &c. 

MUNI'TION,  the  provisions  with  which 
a  place  is  furnished  in  order  for  defence ;  or 
that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its  subsist- 


ence.——JfrnuttoM  ehipe,  are  those  that  have 
naval  or  military  stores  on  board,  and  attend 
or  follow  a  fieet  to  supply  ships  of  war. 

MUILAL  ARCH,  an  arched  wall  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fix- 
ing a  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  in- 
strument, to  observe  the  meridian  altitude, 
&c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MURA'LIS  COR(XNA.or  MITBAL 
CROWN,  (from  murue,  a  wall)  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  golden  crown  or  circle 
of  Kold,  indented  and  embattled,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged place  and  there  planted  a  standard. 

MUR^DBR,  in  law,  the  vrilftil  and  felo- 
nious killing  a  person  firom  premeditated 
malice;  provided  the  party  wounded  or 
otherwise  hurt,  die  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  the  fact  be  committed.  Tto  constitute 
murder  in  law,  the  person  killing  another 
must  be  of  sound  nund  or  in  possession  of 
his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with 
malice  prepense  and  aforethought ;  bat  ma- 
lice may  be  implied,  as  well  as  expressed. 
'  MU^REX,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
noted  among  the  ancienu  for  its  pwnple  dye. 
The  murex  was  said  to  discharge  nom  its 
mouth  the  purple  liquor  of  which  the  dye 
was  made ;  on  which  account  the  fishermen 
were  careful  to  catch  it  alive.  In  the  Idn- 
naen  system  it  is  a  genns  of  insects  under 
the  class  Ferme;  the  animal  of  which  is  a 
Umax:  the  shell  is  univalve  and  spiral. 

MU'RIATES,  in  chemistry,  a  genus  of 
salts  formed  of  the  muriatic  add  with  cer- 
tain bases:  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  muriate  of  soda  ot  common  salt.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  beii^  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  rock  salt.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  and  is 
obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. 

MURIAT'ICACU),in  chemistry  (eaUed 
also  apirit  qftalt,  and,  by  the  French,  Ay- 
dro- chloric  acid,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion), is  an  acid  procured  from  salt,  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine 
gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its  taste 
acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper  be 
immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extingmshed : 
it  is  also  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  com- 
bines, like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  ozydes, 
forming  a  very  peculiar  class  of  sahs.  In 
the  materia  meaiea,  this  acid  is  a  valuable 
article:  it  is  particularly  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  that  are  attended  with  morbid 
secretions;  also  in  hepatic  derangonents 
and  cuUneous  diseases ;  and  as  a  disinfect- 
ing agent  it  is  found  highly  serviceable. 

MU'RICATBD,  in  botany,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp  points,  or  armed 
with  prickles. 

MU'RICITE,  fos«l  remains  of  the  wMres, 
a  genus  of  shelU. 

MUR'RAIN,  a  contagious  disorder  among 
cattle,  principally  caused  by  a  hot,  dry  sea- 
son, or  genial  putrefaction  of  the  air,  which 
begets  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  a 
swelling  in  the  throat  that  soon  prove 
mortal. 
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MURR'HINE  VA'SES.  splendid  antique 
Tesaelsy  made  of  a  delicate  kind  of  porcelain 
for*  a«  some  say,  of  a  mineral  of  the  class 
of  sardonyx  or  agate),  and  equally  distin- 
Kttisbed  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution  as 
for  tbd  costliness  of  the  material.  They 
were  brought,  by  Pompey,  from  Asia  to 
Rome,  after  his  victory  over  Hithridates, 
and  bore  an  immense  price. 

MU8.  in  Mology.  a  generic  term,  in  the 
Linnsan  system,  for  a  tribe  of  animals  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Gtiret,  dis- 
tinguished  orincipally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarxable  species  are  the  rat  and 
mouse,  the  musk  rat,  and  the  lemming. 

MU8'CA,in  entomology,  the  Fly,  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  diptermu  order.— —JwiMea 
/lufiea.  In  astronomy,  the  Fly,  a  southern 
constellation. 

MUS'CADINB,  MUS'CADBL,  MUS'CA. 
TEL,  or  MUS'OAT  (for  by  each  of  these 
names  is  it  known),  a  rich  kind  of  vrine, 
the  growth  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

ifUS'CiB  V0LITANTE8,  certain  dark 
spots,  which  seem  to  flit  before  the  eyes  of 
many  people  on  looking  at  the  sky,  a  can- 
dlflv  or  other  bright  object;  and  sO  cdled 
from  their  resembling  flies. 

MUS'CLB,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  an  ani* 
mal  body,  destined  to  move  some  other  part. 
The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  of  thin 
parallel  plates,  dirided  into  a  great  number 
of /tetdnZi  or  little  bundles  of  fibres,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  rdaxation  and 
contraction,  and  serving  as  the  organ  of 
motion.  Each  muscle  m  surrounded  by  a 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which>  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance, endoses  toe  moat  minute  fibres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fiit 
which  its  cells  contain,  and  serving  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  throuarh  the 
musdes.— — IfKsnUar  wuttion  is  of  three 
kinds,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  teluntarp  motioiu  of  muscles  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will:  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed, 
the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move, 
Ac  The  inroluntarf  wiotioiu  of  muscles 
are  performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
sorbents, stomach,  intestines,  Ac.  The  miaed 
fMtiont  are  those  which  are  in  part  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily 
act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their 
acting;  and  are  perceived  in  the  muscles  of 
respiraUon,  the  mtereostals,  the  abdominal 
musdea,  and  the  dii^^hragnu  When  a  mus- 
cle acta,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 
both  its  oricin  and  insertion  are  drawn  to- 
wards its  middle.  When  a  musde  is  wound- 
ed, or  Otherwise  Irritated,  it  contracts  inde* 
p«idently  of  the  vrillt  this  power  is  ealled 
trritmbiHtv, and  it  ia  a  propntypeenliar  to, 
and  inherent  in  the  musdes.  The  intensity 
of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain.    The  cerebral  influence,  and 


the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  but  a  very  great  cerebral 
energy  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
intense  contractions,  but  when  tney  are 
united  they  produce  astonishing,  effects. 
The  extremities  of  the  musdes  are  in- 
serted into  the  bones. 

MUSCOVA'DO,  unrefined  sugar,  or  the 
raw  material  Arom  which  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
ration and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 
molatnet. 

MU'SES,  in  the  poetry  of  the  andents, 
personifications  of  the  various  branches  of 
delightful  exercise  in  which  human  Kenius 
displays  itself.  They  were  beautifully  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  and  Mnemoysn^, 
or  Memory;  and  they  were  represented  as 
companions  of  Apollo  upon  Parnassus.  >U 
the  subject  was  wholly  aependent  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  always  treated 
of  alike.  Thus  according  to  some,  all  the 
functions  of  the  Muses  urere  united  in  three 
persons;  Mnem6,  Aoede,  and  Melet<;  that 
is,  Memory,  Song,  and  Meditation ;  but  it 
was  more  usual  to  reckon  nine,  and  to  name 
them  as  follows:  Clio,  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  historv ;  Melpomene, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy :  Tluuia,  of  comedy ; 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute;  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  haip;  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse;  Urania,  of 
astrology;  and  Polvhymnia,  of  rhetoric 

MUSE'UM,  a  place  set  apart  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  curious,  valuable,  and  interesting 
objects  connected  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, more  especially  such  as  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  study  or  a  place  set  apart  for 


learned  men  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  found- 
ed a  collate,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  several 


members,  sidding  also  an  extensive  libraij^ 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  worid.— '— The  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don is  a  very  extensive  and  magniflcent 
buOding,  and  the  noblest  cabinet  of  curio- 
sities in  the  world.  This  edifice  was  erect- 
ed in  1677,  end  was  ealled  Montague-house, 
trom  baring  been  the  town  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Montague.  In  the  year  1753, 
parliament  having  passed  an  act  for  pur- 
chasiog  the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  the  collection  of  mannscripU  of  lord 
Okfbrd,  called  the  Haridan  Library,  fbrthe 
use  of  the  public;  twenty-six  trustees  were 
appdnted  and  incorporated  to  provide  a 
repository  for  these  and  some  other  ooUee- 
tions,  which  repoutorv  was  to  be  called  the 
British  Museum.  Since  that  time  vast 
gifts  and  purchases  have  been  made,  in 
every  department  of  sdence,  literature,  and 
art;  great  additions  have  consequentlv  be- 
come necessary  to  the  building;  ana  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  has  been 
studied  in  every  posuble  way ;  so  that  for 
extent  and  usefulness  it  ia  dtogether  unri- 
valled.  There  are  other  museums,  well 
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deserring  the  Mun^  in  Mine  of  oar  chief 
provincial  towna;  and  aince  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutiona 
ao  generally  throof  hout  the  oountrrt  great 
progreaa  haa  been  nude  towarda  their  ex- 

MVSH'BOOM  (f**9^),  in  botany,  m  re- 
noa  of  imperfect  planta,  compoaed  of  a 
pedide,  crowned  with  m  broed  head,  convex 
and  amooth  at  the  top ;  and  hollow,  Miated. 
lamellated,  or  fiatuloua,  on  tlie  under  aide. 
Aa  many  /kngi,  eloaely  reaembling  moah- 
rooma  in  appearance,  are  of  a  poiaonooa 
quality,  the  greatest  caution  ahould  be  aaed 
by  those  who  provide  them.  The  sureat 
teat  ia  the  palate:  for  when  af^gua  haa  a 
pleasant  flavour  it  ia  wholeaiHne ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  have  an  offenaive  amdl,  a  bitter, 
aatringent,  or  atyptie  taae,  or  ia  even  of  un- 

Itleasant  flavour,  it  ia  unfit  for  food.  Co- 
our,  figure,  and  texture  cannot  be  relied 
on ;  yet  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour,  bluish 
p^le,  daik  or  luatre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the 
violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  eatable; 
while  the  pade  or  aulphur  yellow,  bright  or 
blood  red,  and  the  greenish,  are  generally 
poiaonoua.  The  aafe  kinds  have  mostly  a 
compact,  brittle  texture ;  the  fiesh  is  white ; 
and  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  placea 
than  in  dmnp  or  wood-ahaded  spots. 

MU'SIC,  IS  the  science  of  sounds,  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  producing  melody, 
and  agreeably  aflSecting  the  mind  by  a  due 
disposition,  combination,  and  proportion. 
It  treats  of  the  number,  time,  division,  sue- 
oeaaion,  and  combination  of  aounda.  It  ia 
divided  into  thtoretieal  muaic,  which  in> 
ouires  into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
disccMrds,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  me- 
lody ana  harmony ;  and  praetieal  music, 
whidi  is  the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  composition  of  all  sorts  of 
tuuea  and  aire.  Muaic  ia  also  either  vocal 
or  instrumentaL  Foeal  music  is  the  me- 
lody of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert;  inttmiuntal 
music  is  that  produced  by  cme  or  more  in- 
struments. Every  muaical  production  ought 
to  be  ex^reasive  of  fedinga,  and,  through 
them,  of  ideaa;  but  though  muafc  of  aome 
kind  exists  wherever  the  human  apecies  is 
found,  it  doea  not  follow  that  every  good 
piece  of  muaic  muat  pleaae  all  men  alike,  or 
be  underatood  by  all  alike,  becanae  music 
is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  <tf  the  mind 
and  heart,  to  ^predate  it  fiilly.  Aa  dvili- 
sation  advances,  music,  as  a  sdence,  gains 
new  advocates ;  and  the  day  is  evidently  fast 
approaching  when  few  will  decry  music  on 
the  ground  that  its  effects  are  merdy  aen- 
Bual.  It  ia  addresaed  to  the  ear,  indeed; 
but  all  the  influences  which  we  receive 
from  without  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  aensea;  and  the  tones  of 
music  often  speak  a  language  to  the  soul 
richer  in  meaning  than  words  could  ex« 
press.  Nothing  is  merdy  sensual  which 
makea  a  lasting  spiritual  impresaion  upon 
us;  and  those  who  deny  to  music  soch  a 
power,  have  not  heard  its  snblimest  strains, 
or  have  not  the  capadty  to  appreciate  them. 
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— With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  mnaie,  it 
appeara  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with 
man.  Moses  tells  us  that  Jubal,  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
kinnor  and  the  hugah,  L  e.  the  harp  and 
the  organ.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  muaic 
in  their  religious  ceremoniea,  their  feaata. 
their  public  rcgoidMS,  thdrmarriagea,  and 
thdr  mouminga.  The  muaic  of  the  temple 
waa  performed  by  the  famihea  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  the  Levitea,  whose 
whole  business  waa  to  learn  and  practtae 
thia  agreeable  art ;  and  abundant  provision 
was  made  for  them,  that  the^  might  not  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  muaical  stu- 
dies by  the  carea  of  life.  Kinga  and  great 
nong  the  Jewa  studied  muaic,  and 
made  a  very  great  proficiency  in  it. 
In  their  time,  indeed,  muaic  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  part  of  their  rdigioua  aervioe 
oonaiated  in  chanting  solemn  psalms,  with 
instroroentd  accompaniments.— The  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to  Hermes  Tria- 
megiatua,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptiana, 
which  ia  a  proof  of  ita  antiquity ;  but  a  atill 
greater  proof  of  the  exiatence  <tf  mudcal 
instrumenU  amongst  them  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  in- 
strument said  to  be  represented  on  an  obe- 
lisk, erected,  aa  ia  supposed,  by  Seaoatria  at 
Hdiopdia.  The  Oreeki^  we  know,  were 
exceedinc^v  fond  of  mnaic  It  had  a  con- 
aiderable  share  in  their  education ;  and  so 
great  vras  its  influence  over  their  bodies  as 
wdl  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. 

MU8K.adry,Ught. and  friable  aubstanee. 
of  a  duaky  black  colour,  tinged  with  pur- 
ple; it  ia  of  a  very  atrong  aoent.  and  only 
agreeable  when  in  amall  quantity,  or  mode 
rated  by  the  mixture  of  aome  other  per- 
fume. It  ia  partially  aoluble  in  water, 
which  recdvea  ita  amdl.  and  also  in  alco- 
hol, to  which,  however,  it  doea  not  commu- 
nicate its  odour.  It  ia  imported  into  Eng- 
land flrom  China;  but  an  inferior  kind  is 
brought  fh>m  Bengal,  and  a  atill  baaer  aort 
fh>m  Ruaaia.  From  iu  being  a  very  high- 
priced  artide.  it  ia  often  adulterated.--— 
Tht  Motchtu  M9»eh\feru»,  or  Thibet  muak. 
from  which  the  perfiime  ia  obtained,  ia  a 
quadruped,  in  aixe  and  figure  resembling  a 
small  roebuck.  The  hair  of  the  b«iy  is 
lon^  and  stands  erect ;  the  tail  short;  the 
ears  long  and  narrow;  black  hoofa;  and 
tuaka,  nearly  two  inchea  long,  which  pro- 
ject conaiderably.  The  male  ia  fttmiahed 
with  a  small  bag,  about  the  site  of  a  hen's 
egg.  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  in  which 
is  contained  the  musk.  Aa  thia  animal  ia 
naturally  timid,  it  livea  on  the  difb  and 
anmmiu  o(  lofty  mountaina;  and  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  climbing  it  diaplaya  aa- 
tonishing  agility. 

MUSKETOON'.  a  abort  thick  musket, 
carrying  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a 
half  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
powder. 

MUSK'-MELON.  a  deUdoas  kind  of 
melon,  named  probably  f)rom  its  fri^rance. 

MU8K'.0X,  m  aoology.  a  apedes  of  the 
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genua  ilo^  which  inhabits  the  most  barren 
parte  of  North  America.  The  musk  ox  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  common  ox. 
Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  co- 
Tering  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head, 
but  curving  downwards  between  the  eye 
and  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  generally  brown :  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  iomewhat  curled,  causing  the  animal 
to  appear  humped  t  on  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  thighs,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down 
below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with  narrow 
hoofs. 

MU8K'-RAT,  an  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  which  yidds  an  oily  fluid,  havinir  the 
perfume  of  musk.  The  colour  of  its  oody 
18  a  reddish'brown,  the  belly  and  breast  of 
an  ash  colour.  The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy, 
and  beneath  it  is  a  thick  coat,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  manufkcture  of  hats.  The 
flesh  is  not  eatable,  from  the  strong  odour 
of  musk  that  j^rvaides  it.  Musk-rats  are 
very  common  in  North  America.  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  small  rivers;  and 
where  the  banks  are  high  they  form  large 
and  extensive  burrows,  whicn  have  en< 
trances  below  the  surfiuie  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate  in 
a  chamber  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
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the  manufacture  with  great  su< 
extreme  lightness  of  the  finer 
of  the  East  is  admirable. 

MUSTf  UD,  the  name  of  a  royal  throne 
in  eastern  countries. 

MUSQUITO,  a  kind  of  gpat  that  abounds 
in  marshes  and  low  lands,  in  hot  countries ; 
whose  sting  is  peculiarly  painAil  and  vexa* 

MUS'SEL,  or  MUS'CLE,  a  fish  inha- 
biting  a  bivalvular  shell,  from  which,  in 
some  seas,  pearls  are  often  obtained.  It  is 
found  in  lai]ge  beds,  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a  long  sOky  beard. 

HVS'SULMAN,  or  MOS'LEM,  a  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  in 
the  Turkish  language,  a  true  believer. 

MUST,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine. 

MUSTA'CHES  ( French,  moM^acAe;  Ita- 
lian,  moMtaeeio) ;  the  hair  left  growing  on 
the  upper  lip. 

MUSTARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  SinapiSt  which  is  very  commonly  cul- 


tivated for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  when 
powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar  or  water, 
form  a  well-known  pungent  condiment  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a  powerftil  stimulant,  for 
which  it  is  often  taken  internally,  and  used 
externally  in  cataplasms. 

MUSTE'LA,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Fertei  com- 
prehending the  otter,  badger,  martin,  sable, 
polecat,  ferret,  ermine,  and  some  species  of 
the  weasel. 

MVS'TELINE,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  weasel,  or  animals  of  the 
genus  Miutela. 

MUSTER- ROLL,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  every  regi- 
ment, which  is  delivered  to  the  muster- 
master,  inspecting  field-officer,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  inspect  the  same. 

MUTE,  in  law,  a  person  that  stands 
sueechless  when  he  ought  to  answer  or 
plead. ^In  grammar,  a  letter  that  repre- 
sents no  sound.  Mutes  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  pure  mute$  which  entirely  intercept  the 
voice,  as  ifc,  j>,  and  t,  in  the  syllables,  ek,  ep, 
et;  and  the  impure  mutee,  which  intercept 
the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  6,  d,  and  g,  in  the 

syllables  eb,  ed,  ep. Mute,  in  nuneralogy, 

an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck. 

MUTES,  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  se- 
raglio, dumb  officers  who  are  sent  to 
strangle,  with  the  bow-string,  bashaws  or 
other  persons  who  fall  under  the  sultan's 
displeasure.— —Jf«<««,  among  undertakers, 
men  who  are  employed  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  body  is  carried  out. 

MUTINY,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or 
seamen,  or  open  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  their  commanders.  Any  attempt  to  excite 
opposition  to  lawftd  authority,  or  any  act  of 
contempt  towards  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  mutiny  act 
declared  to  be  mutiny,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MYOGHAPHT,  or  MTOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body. 

MTR'IAD,  the  number  of  ten  thousand; 
or,  in  poetical  language,  an  innumerable 
multitude. 

MYRIAM'ETER,  in  the  new  system  of 
French  measures,  the  length  of  ten  thou- 
sand meters,  equal  to  two  of  the  former 
leagues. 

MYR'IARE,  ia  French  linear  measure  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  or  100,000  square  meters. 

MYRICINE,  in  chemistry,  the  substance 
which  remains  after  bees^wax  has  been  di- 
gested in  alcohol. 

M  YRIOL'ITEE,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  thousand  liters,  or 
610,280  cubic  inches. 

MYRIORA'MA,  a  movable  picture,  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  firag- 
mente  or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  together  in  number- 
less combinations. 

MYRME'LEON,  a  genus  of  insects  in 
the  Linneean  system,  one  species  of  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  larva,  which 
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hai  the  property  of  preparing  a  sort  of 
pitfall  for  the  ensnaring  of  other  insecte. 

MTROB'ALAN,  a  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind»  bronght  Ama  the  Bast  Indies,  and 
formeriy  uaed  in  medicine.  The  Hindoos 
use  them  both  in  medicine  and  in  calico 

pri.*:..     Tu—  k— . ipleaaant  bitter 

ta  I, durable  black 

di  im,  a  Terj  fUll, 

>itter,  aromatic 
^1  ion,  and  some- 

ti]  the  trunk  and 

la  )wing  in  Kgypt, 

A;  'he  tree  which 

jri  exactly  known, 

bi  is  a  species  of 

m  ittle;  does  not 

m  with  difficulty; 

ai  .    It  is  very  va- 

lu  ;his  gum,  which 

tb  lie  East  to  wor- 

si  an  offering  of, 

aL. ..  „_  .-^  ^^ ......_  „  AS  mingled  with 

the  wine  given  him  to  drink  at  his  passion. 
The  gall  mentioned  on  the. same  occasion 
by  St.  Matthew,  is  probably  the  same  with 
myrrh ;  for  any  thing  bitter  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gall. 

MTBTLE,  in  botanr,  a  fragrant  shrub, 
of  the  genus  Mfrtua,  wtuch,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  sacred  to  Venus.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope ;  and  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antiquity  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  its  evergpreen  foliage.  Myrtle 
wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for 
magistrates  at  Athens.  The  genus  mprtut, 
in  the  Linnmn  system,  includes  also  among 
its  species  the  pimento  or  all-spice  tree. 

Mvrtle  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 

wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of  plants 
more  commonly  known,  by  the  name 


eandUberry  myrtle. 

MYSTBBIES,  or  MIR'ACLES,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  a  favourite  kind  of  dra- 
matic spectacles  or  entertainments,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  They  were  in 
vogue  previous  to  the  "  wutratitie^  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of;  and  were  called 
mpateriet  and  miraeltt,  because  they  uught 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martrrs.  At  first  the  cede- 
siastica  were  both  tne  authors  of  them  and 


he  perfbrmer 
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BT,  something  secret  or  con- 
cealed, impossible  or  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. All  religions,  true  or  fislse,  have  their 
mysteries.  The  pagan  religion  was  remark- 
ably fiill  of  them ;  and  it  u  presumed  that 
thev  were  desigpaed  to  interpret  those  my- 
tholo^cid  fables  and  religious  rites,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conceid  from  the  people.  The  Eleusinia,  i 
<Mr  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  solemnised  at  Eleu- 
sis,  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  \ 
mptterieti  and  so  snperstitiously  careful 
were  th^  to  conceal  these  sacred  rites,  ^ 


that  if  any  person  divulged  anv  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  on  his  head,  and  it 
was  accounted  unsafe  to  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  him:  Horace,  indeed,  de- 
clares, that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the 
same  ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  Many  of  the  pagan  myste- 
ries were  doubtless  mysteries  of  iniquity, 
and  kept  secret  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  have  rendered  their  religion 
ridiculous  and  odious.  Thus  we  find  the 
sacred  writings  often  speak  of  the  infamous 
mysteries  of  the  pagan  deities,  in  whidi  the 
most  shamefhl  crimes  were  committed  un- 
der the  specious  veil  of  religion.  The  whole 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterioos 


from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  both 
their  doctrines  and  worship  wnmped 
in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics. The  relf- 
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gion  of  the  Jewt  was  likewise  full  of  myste- 
ries; their  laws,  nay.  their  whole  constitu- 
tion and  nation,  were  mysterious;  but  the 
mvsteries  of  the  Old  Testament  were  gene- 
rally types  or  shadows  of  something  in  the 
New.  The  Christian  religion  has  also  iu 
mysteries:  but,  in  the  scripture  language, 
the  word  mystery  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude, and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
known  without  a  divine  revelation. 

MYSTICS,  a  religious  sect  distinguished 
by 'their  professing  a  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire  disinte- 
rested love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  by  their  aspiring  to  a  state 
of  passive  contemplation. 

MTTUOL'OGT,  the  history  of  the  fabu- 
lous gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  with  the 
explanations  of  the  fables  or  allegories 
couched  therein.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  most  writers,  among  whom  is  that  pro- 
found thinker.  Lord  Bacon,  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  instruction  and  allesory  was 
originally  intended  in  most  part  of  the  an- 
cient mythology  I  he  observes,  that  some 
fables  discover  a  great  and  evident  simili- 
tude, relation,  and  connection  with  the  thing 
thev  signify,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the 
lablt,  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  persons  or  actors  are  charac- 
terised. He  also  takes  a  more  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  and  looks  on 
them  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  nor  the 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  saored  relics, 
or,  as  he  terms  them, "  gentle  whispers,  and 
the  breath  of  better  times,  that  nom  the 
tradition  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks."  But  whether  mytholc^pcal  fables 
are  to  be  considered  as  allegontal  Qxpoei- 
tions  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  o(  divine 
things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  orasfbunded. 
on  historical  ftcts,  which  have  been  varied 
and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  embellished 
by  poetry,  and  purposely  altered  by  cunning, 
they  still  retain  their  interest  for  the  histo- 
rian, to  whom  it  is  equally  important  to 
atttdy  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind  in 
their  search  for  truth,  as  their  succesafol 
attempts  to  attain  it. 
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N,  the  foarteentb  letter  and  eleventh  eon* 
■onant  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet,  is  an  im* 
perfect  mute  or  >emi-TOwel,  because  part 
of  its  articulation  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  is  also  a  liquid,  and  a 
nanl  letter,  the  sound  being  formed  by  for- 
cing the  Toioe  atronf^y  thrmigh  the  mouth 
aiM  nostrils,  which,  at  the  same  tim^  is  in- 
tercepted by  applyhng  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  Bps 
open.  It  luM  one  sound  only,  and  after  ai 
is  sitent,  or  nearly  so^  as  in  Aysiti,  eomdemn. 
Among  the  andents,  N  stood  as  a  numeral 
for  900:  and,  with  a  daah  over  it,  for  9000. 
N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
misMre,  number ;  also  for  north. 

NA'BOB  (a  corruption  of  navab  or  no- 
wmtA),  an  Indian  word  for  adeputr;  a  title 
of  dignity  and  power  applied  to  those  who 
act  under  the  sonbahs  or  viceroys.  The 
term,  however,  bas  become  proverbial,  in 
Bn^and,  to  signify  a  person  who  has  ac- 
<|niired  great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  lives  in  great  splendour. 

NACABAT,  a  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric, 
dyed  fogitively  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
ladUes  rub  upon  their  countenance  to  give 
them  a  delicate  roseate  hue. 

NACBB  (flrom  «aear,  Spauish),  a  term  de- 
noting thepecttliar  lustre  of  mother-of-pearL 

NATBE,  in  oonchology,  a  testaceous  ani- 
Boal,  the  Pinna  of  Linnsus,  which  produces 
a  strong  bysBus  that  u  woven  by  the  Italians 
into  a  sort  of  silk. 

NA'CBITE,  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
scaly  parts ;  glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  and 
aomewhat  greasy;  the  colour  a  greenish 
white. 

NADAB,  the  sovereign  pontiff  <nr  high, 
priest  of  the  Persians,  whose  dignity  and 
office  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mufti 
amongthe  Turks. 

NA1>IB,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametricaUv  opposite  to 
the  senith;  the  point  directly  under  the 
place  where  we  stand.  The  senith  and  nadir 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  horison. 

NA'HUM,or  the  propkeep  qfNaknn,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nahum, 
the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
was  a  native  of  Elkoshai,  a  little  village  of 
Galilee.  Thesubject  of  his  prophecy  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner;  his 
style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

NA'IADS,  in  mjrthology,  water-nymphs, 
or  deities  that  preside  over  brooks  and  foun- 
taina.  Thev  are  represented  as  beautifiil 
vromen,  witn  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

NAI'ANT,  in  heraldrv,  an  epithet  for  fish 
that  are  borne  acroaa  toe  escutcheon,  as  if 


N  AII^  a  bony  ezereseence  growing  at  the 


ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  several  parts  of  nails  have  their 
respective  names :  the  extremity  is  called  the 
apex;  the  opposite  end,  the  root  or  base; 
and  the  white  part  near  the  latter,  some- 
what resembling  a  half  moon,  lunutu.  The 
substance  of  the  nail  is  that  of  the  skin, 
hardened,  but  firmly  connected  with  it:  for 
this  reason,  it  is  extremely  sensible  at  iu 
root,  where  the  substance  is  yet  tender ;  but 
at  the  apex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardened. 
It  is  capable  of  being  cut  without  pain.— — 
NttUs,  m  building,  small  spikes  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a  head,  formed 
for  driving  into  and  fostening  boards,  Ac 
together.  Of  these  there  are  numerous 
kinds;  and  of  such  importance  is  the  ma- 
nufocture  become,  that  several  patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  for  improved  nail- 
making  machinervjjttwell  as  for  nails  made 
by  hand  labour.  The  consumption  of  nails 
is  immen^  as  those  who  have  witnessed 
this  branch  of  the  iron  manuflusture  of  Bir« 
mingham,  Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dud- 
ley, &c.  must  be  well  aware. AotI,  a  mea- 
sure of  length  containing  the  sixteenth  part 


of  a  yard. 

NAir 


IS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of 
some  ordinary,  and  showing  only  his  head, 
shoulders,  fgre  feet  and  legs,  with  the  tip 
of  his  tail. 

N  Al  VUTlfi'(natveM,  Fr.)  naturalness ;  ab- 
sence of  artifice.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
regard  to  conventional  rule^  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  langua^  or  conduct.  When 
It  is  genuine,  it  imphes  a  guileless  simpli- 
city of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex> 
porience  <tf  society;  bat  when  affected,  it  is 

E re-eminent  hypocrisy:  and  a  good  jud^  of 
uman  nature  will  inlsllibly  detect  it. 
NAME,  a  word  whereby  men  have  agreed 
to  express  some  idea;  or  which  serves  to 
signi^  a  thing  or  subject  spoken  ot  Names 
are  either  proper  or  appellative.  Proj^ 
names  are  those  which  represent  some  in- 
dividual thins  or  person,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  tnings  of  the  same  species ; 
and  are  either  called  Christian,  as  that  given 
us  at  baptism,  or  surnames ;  the  first  im- 
posed for  the  distinction  of  persons,  an. 
swering  to  the  Boman  prmunnen ;  the  second 
for  the  distinction  of  fomilies,  answering  to 
the  nomen  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  patronp' 
mteiun  of  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  Britons, 
says  Camden,  generally  took  their  names 
from  colours,  because  they  painted  them- 
selves. When  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Bomans,  they  took  Boman  names;  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  the  German  names*,  the 
Danes  brought  with  them  their  names;  and 
the  Normans  introduced  theirs. 
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NANKEEN',  or  NANKIN',  a  sort  of  cot- 
ton  cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  which  takes  its 
name  fWnn  JVitmiHii^,  in  China,  where  it  wa« 
originally  manofiustured.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  coantries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven ;  bat  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  {gottppium  reliaiotum)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compdled  to  use  a 
dye  to  give  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAPHTHA,  or  BOCK  OIL,  in  minera> 
1<^.  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bita< 
mens  issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bitu- 
minous smell,  takes  lire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  is  so  light  as  to  float  on  the 
water.  It  rises  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and 
oxygen  explodes  it  by  the  mere  heat  of  the 
•an. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  white  crystaUsable 
substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smelL 

NA'PLES  YEL'LOW,  a  flue  yeUow  pig- 
ment,  employed  not  only  in  oil  punting,  but 
also  for  porcelain  and  enameL.  It  has  a 
fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.  Ofiate  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  much  superseded 
its  use. 

NARCIS'SUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil;  a 

Stnus  of  plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  I 
omogyjua.  The  narcissos  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  bat  with  annual  leaves  and 
flower-stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petaloid  di- 
visions, while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indented,  in 
the  different  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beauty  of  these  flowers. 

NABCOnCS,  m  medicine,  soporiferooa 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  elements 
by  which  narcotics  act,  are  of  a  highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeply  insinuate  themselves  like  a  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  the  membranes  and  nerves, 
and  b^  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINE.  in  chemistry,  nhe  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NARD,  a  son  of  aromatic  oil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR'WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL,  in  loology, 
the  Monodon  wutnoeerot,  a  cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seat,  sometimes  at* 
taining  the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  but  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiraL  It  is  sometimes, 
from  this  circumstance,   called  the  tea- 


NASTURTIUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genns  Trop4iolum. 

NATA'LIS,  or  Natalis  Dibs,  properly 
signifies  a  birth-day ;  but  it  was  used  by 
tlr  '■  ancients  more  particularly  to  signify 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  an  emperor:  hence  m  time 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast;  and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this 
sense.        

NATI VITT,  the  day  of  a  person's  birth. 
The  word  nativity  is  chiefly  osed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Ac  But  when  we  say  the  Na- 
tinitp,  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Day. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a  anm  boiTOwedby 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  sledged  to  the  lender 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  anm 
borrowed.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  nnpopular  taxa- 
tion, the  English  government  Dorrowed,  on 
the  credit  of  the  existing  taxes,  of  a  com- 
pany, then  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  as  the  system 
was  fouud  convenient,  this  debt  increased. 
By  the  following  statement,  the  inrogressive 
increase  of  the  National  Debt  appears  at 
the  following  political  eras,  thus : — At  the 
Revolution,  in  1688,  it  was  664,2631. ;  at  the 
accession  of  Q.  Anne,  in  1702,  16.394JOS2.; 
at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  171^ 
64,143,363/.;  at  the  accessionof  George  II., 
in  1727,  62,092,238/.;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  War,  in  1776. 128,583,636/.; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
238,484,870/.;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  1793, 
239,350,148/.;  at  the  condnsion  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,316,5611.; 
on  January  6th,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated, 
848,282,477/  In  the  24  years  from  1793  to 
181^  both  ndusive,  the  national  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  from 
taxes,  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  into 
a  national  annuity  account,  or  in  more 
popular  language,  formed  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rata  of  about  60/.  for  3/. 
of  the  annuity;  but  since  January  6th, 
I8I7,  tbe  income  dmved  fh>m  taxes  yearly 
exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings, 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
purchase of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  24  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
71/.  19«.  3d.  to  94/.  3«.  6<I.,  so  as  to  take  an 
average  rate  of  60/.  per  cent. 

NATRQLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  seolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  acfount 
of  the  great  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 

NATRON,  in  chemistry,  native  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  or  mineral  allcali.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt;  and  in  Mexico  and  Cdumbia 
tliere  are  several  natron  lakes,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  native  mineral  natron  is 
dug  up. 

NATTRAL,  pertaining  to  nature:  thua 
we  speak  of  the  natural  growth  of  animala 

or  plants. Natural  order*,  in  the  botanic 

system,  a  classification  of  planU  different 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters.— —JVafitro/  c/om,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  genera  of  plants,  agree- 
ing in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities.— —In  music,  ••- 
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tural  karmoHjf  is  that  produced  by  the 
nataral  and  essential  chord  of  the  mode. 
A  natural  note  is  that  which  is,  according 
to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale,  opposed  to 
Jlat  and  tharp  notes,  which  are  called  arti- 
Jieial. Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ani- 
mals, fruits,  flowers,  &c.  are  blazoned  with 
their  natural  colours. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  description  of  what- 
ever is  created,  or  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  in  a 
more  appropriate  sense,  it  treats  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  of  those  organised  bodies,  whether  ve- 
getable or  animal,  which  adorn  its  surface, 
soar  into  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  In  this  sense,  natural  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first 
teaches  us  the  characteristics,  or  distinc- 
tive marks  of  each  individn^  substance, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral :  the 
second  renders  us  acquainted  with  all  iu 
peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits,  its 
qualities,  and  its  uses.  To  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  system  of  classification,  in 
which  the  individuals,  that  correspond  in 
particular  points,  maybe  arranged  together. 
A  knowledge  of  the  second  head  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  diligent  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  each  particular  object. 

NATURAL  PHILOS'OPHY,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodie^  and 
their  actions  on  one  another ;  its  legitimate 
pursuit  being  averse  to  all  hypotheses,  mi- 
^des,  absurdities,  and  contradictions.  It 
comprehends  under  it  the  several  divisions 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, hydrostatics,  magnetism,  mecha- 
nics, optics,  pneumatics,  &c. ;  and  deter- 
mines tne  arithmetical  laws  which  accom* 
pany  antecedent  and  consequent  pheno- 
mena. Natural  philosophv  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  instrument  of  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, furnishing  it  with  the  materials  firom 
which  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 

NATURALIST,  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  bodies,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  metals,  mineral^  and 
stones. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
Aaturalinng  an  alien,  or  placing  him  in  the 
condition  (that  is,  investing  him  with  the 
rights  and  privilej^es)  of  a  natural  subject, 
except  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  &c. 
In  England  this  is  done  by  act  of  parliar 
ment. 

NATURE,  a  word  of  vast  and  compre- 
hensive signification,  embracing;,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  universe-— all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  superintending  care  of  the  |^at 
Creator.  Thus  when  we  say.  Nature  is  be- 
nevolent and  wise,  we  understand  either 
the  Deity  himself,  or  a  power  performing 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  conducting  every 
thing  in  this  world  under  his  order :  a  no- 


tion supported  by  some  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  adopted  by  poets,  and  most 
easy^to  popular  idea.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  we  often  say  Nature  herself, 
ftc.  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  i>ersoni- 
fying  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter.  When,  therefore,  we  sav, 
that  nature  covers  the  earth  with  abund- 
ance, we  mean  that  God  covers  the  earth 
with  abundance;  when  we  sav  that  nature 
is  magnificent  and  inexhaustible,  we  mean 
that  creation  is  magnificent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. When  we  speak  of  the  study  of  nature, 
we  mean  the  study  of  creation ;  which  em- 
braces first,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and 
secondly  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things.  Nature  (meaning  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  created  things)  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  in  everr  respect 
worthj  of  the  attention  of  manlcind.  As 
an  animal  whom  it  behoves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  wants,  the  knowledge  of  its 
productions,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  best  obtained,  are  pmnts  of  view  in 
which  no  persuasive  to  the  study  is  neces- 
sary; necessity,  and  the  rich  rewards  of 
assiduity,  have  ever  stimulated  him.  But 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  require  other 
sources  of  eitjoyment,  and  these  too,  nature 
can  supply.  Here,  curiosity  can  never  want 
a  motive ;  here,  all  the  pleasures  of  tender 
feelings  or  sublime  conceptions  may  be  en- 
joyed. Nature  is  made  to  conform  m  some 
d^ee  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  resist  only 
when  his  iprnorance  violates  its  essential  or- 
der. It  yields  its  secrets  to  his  inquiries; 
to  his  sensibility  it  presents  the  most  en- 
gaging images ;  and  remains,  to  all  ages,  a 
picture  perpetually  renewed  of  the  primitive 

creation  of  God. ^There  is  another  sense, 

too,  in  which  the  word  nature  is  of  conti- 
nual occurrence ;  viz.,  the  nature  of  man ;  by 
which  we  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of 
the  species  which  distinguish  him  firom 
other  animals.  So  also  we  express  by  this 
word,  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
any  other  thing ;  as  the  nature  of  blood,  of 
a  metal,  of  plant^  &c  Again,  when  we  al- 
lude to  the  established  or  regular  course  of 
thin^rs,  we  say,  this  or  that  event  is  not  ac- 
cording to  nature. In  the  fine  arts,  na- 
ture often  means  the  successful  imitation 
of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  of  a  higher  or- 
der. Mature  does  not  signify  a  mere  copy, 
but  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  nature,  at  which  she  aims  in  all  her  for- 
mations, yet  without  ever  absolutely  attain- 
ing it. By  the  law  ojT  nature  is  under- 
stood, that  system  of  principles  which  hu- 
man reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  relations. 
In  its  most  extena*ve  sense,  it  comprehends 
man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

NAUCRA'RI, in  antiquity,  ofllcers  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  besides 
two  horses  for  the  public  service. 

NAUL'AGE,  the  freight  or  passage  money 
for  goods  or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over 
a  river» 
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NAUMA'CHIA,  the  reprcMiitation  of  a 
■ea  fight,  wUch  among  the  Bomaii*  fonned 
a  part  of  the  Cireennan  gamec  Theae 
mock  Ka-fighte  are  lupposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Bomans  first  initiated  their  men 
in  the  knowled^  of  naval  afliurs.  Aftar< 
wards  they  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
the  popoLsoe,  and  improve  the  seamen. 
TheT  were  frequently,  lilce  other  shows, 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  individuals  to 
increase  their  popularity.  Under  the  em- 
peror Domitian  such  a  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  as  would  have  almost  formed 
two  r^fular  fleets  for  a  proper  fight,  and 
the  chimnel  of  water  was  equal  in  dimen. 
sions  to  a  natural  river.  The  emperor 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  filled  the  chan- 
nel where  the  vessels  were  to  ride  with 
wine  instead  of  water.  Tritons  and  sea- 
monsters  were  often  exhibited  during  the 
engagement.  The  ^aamaeAiarU,  or  persona 
who  fought  in  these  exhibitions,  were  gla- 
diators, slaves,  criminals,  ftc.  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  spectacle. 

NAUS'COPY,  the  art  of  ascertaining  the 
approach  of  vessels,  or  being  on  a  vessel, 
the  approach  to  land,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, as,  for  instance,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  leagues. 

NAU'SEA,  in  medicine,  a  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  a  propensity  to 
vomit ;  arising  from  a  loathing  of  food,  ex- 
cited by  some  viscous  humour  that  irritatea 
the  stomach. 

NAUTILtJS,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  marine  animals,  whose  shell  is  formed 
of  one  continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were 
into  a  spiral'  form,  and  having  its  cavity 
divided  mto  a  great  number  of  cells,  by 
transverse  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a 
perforation,  and  is  continuous  to  the  othera 
by  means  of  a  pipe  carried  the  whole  length 
or  the  shell.  One  species,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas,  is  fhr- 
nished  with  two  arms  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  it  extends  as  a  sail,  and  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  with  two 
other  arms  it  rows  or  steers. 

NATAL  AR'CHITECTURE,  or  Snir- 
BuiLDiNo.  The  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  was,  in  all 
probability,  anterior  to  the  deluge,  and  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  Noah  to  his  posterity.  That,  in  a 
rude  state,  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  there 
is  no  question;  and  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
It  from  the  Carth^inians.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  in  Bome,  did  naval  architecture 
rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  The 
crusades  first  ^ave  the  impulse  to  improve- 
ments in  ship-building,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Qenoti  were 
the  first  to  increase  the  size  of  their  ships, 
but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 


r  IV.  ships  of  considerable  atseb^an 
built  in  England,  and  they  continued 
Brease  in  magnitude  until  the  reign 


architecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  usual  for  them  to  let  their  ahips 
out  to  foreig^n  princes.  In  the  T&ga  of 
Henry  IV.  ships  of  considerable  atse  b^an 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two  very  large  ah^ 
were  built,  namely,  the  Begent,  of  1000  tons 
burthen,  and  the  Henry  Grace  Dieu,whi^ 
was  larger.  From  the  reign  of  Charies  IL 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  acquired  great 
importance,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
which  have  been  since  carried  on  in  several 
subsequent  reians,  it  has  risen  to  its  jpre- 

sent  sute. Naval  gtorw  comprehend  all 

those  articles  made  use  o(  not  only  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  navi- 
gation; as  timber  and  iron  for  shipping; 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sail-doth,  gun- 
powder; ordnance,  and  fire-arms  ot  everx 
sort,  slup-cliandlerv  wares,  Ac 

NAVA'LIB  COSJOrSA,  a  crown  amour 
the  Bomans  given  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship;  it  was  a  cirde  of  gold  re- 
presenting the  oeaks  of  ships. 

NAVK,  in  architecture,  the  middle  or 
body  of  a  church,  extending  from  the  bal- 
luster  or  raU  of  the  choir  to  the  chief  door. 
Also,  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel 
where  the  spokes  are  fixed. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  and  science  by 
which,  in  open  seas,  ships  are  conducted 
from  port  to  port.  This  is  effected  by  charU 
of  the  seas,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  the 
courses  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  distance 
on  each,  by  means  of  the  log  line,  each  knot 
on  which  corresponds  to  a  mile  of  distanoe. 
Also  by  observations  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  made  with  instruments,  and  checked 

by  tables  and  almanacs. Imperfect  as 

were  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Curthagi- 
nians,  who  superadded  the  greatest  com- 
merdal  enterprise  to  the  greatest  skill  which 
had  yet  been  attained,  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  results.  They  made  the  whole  of 
the  old  worid  tributary  to  their  dty :  not 
contented  with  exploring  every  node  and 
comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  toey  left  be- 
hind the  H0  pliu  ultra  which  had  hitherto 
almost  entirely  bounded  the  excursions  of 
their  predecessors,  visited    the   Atlantic 

ecoa^  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and, 
urshing  the  grand  idea  which  afterwarda 
»d  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered  n 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after 
the  fdl  of  Carthage  j  and  the  invasion  of 
the  northern  barbarians  effectually  extin- 
guished the  few  gleams  of  science  which 
had  survived  her  catastrophes.  Everything 
remained  stationary  for  eenturies,  until  the 
returning  day  of  civilisation  began  once 
more  to  daw9  upon  the  world,— when  by 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass  whidi  fol- 
lowed it,  resuluof  the  most  impOTtant  kind 
were  to  be  effected.  [See  Mao»t,  Com- 
PASS,  ftc.1 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  most  import, 
ant  branch  of  maritime  law,  defining  the 
peculiar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
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ships,  and  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be 
manned ;  as  also  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trade  of  this  conntry,  either  as  import- 
ers or  exporters  of  commodities.  As  long 
1^0  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law 
were  diatinctly  recognised,  vis.  the  proliibi- 
tion  of  the  importation  of  certain  commo- 
dities,  unless  imported  in  ships  belooging 
to  English  owners  and  manned  by  English 
seamen.  But  a  rtpctd  for  our  mannfactur* 
ing  and  commercial  interests  led  to  the 
adoption  of,  first,  what  was  called  the  "  re« 
cinrocity  system  "  in  our  intercourse  with 
other  nations ;  and,  finally,  to  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1850;— the 
last  act  in  the  drama  of  "  Free  Trade." 

NA'YT,  the  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  conntrr,  including  the  ooUective  body 
of  ships,  officers,  men,  stores,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  ropal  navy, 
comprehends  all  shi^s  of  war  and  their 
crews,  &c  The  ministerial  management 
of  the  royal  navy  of  Oreat  Britain  is  en- 
trusted to  seven  lords  commissioners  for 


executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high-admiral 
of  EngUmd,  oommonlv  known  by  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  admindty.  Commissioners 
of  the  navy  are  officers  whose  department 
is  vboUy  distinct  from  that  of  the  admi- 
ralty. The  number  of  those  resident  in 
London  is  eight,  and  there  are  others  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  superintend  the  dock-yards,  and  pro- 
vide the  vessels  which  the  admiralty  re- 
Siires  for  service.  To  the  royal  navy  there 
so  belong  a  victualling  office,  an  office  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  a  pay  office. 

In  a  long   article  on  lunat  waifare, 

in  the  "Conversations  Lexicon,"  so  gra- 

Jhic  a  description  of  a  presumed  encounter 
etween  two  ships  oi  the  line  is  given, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it :— "  As- 
suming the  advantage  of  the  weather -gage, 
let  us  prepare  for  action.  Top  sails,  top- 
gallant-sails. Jib,  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
.are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  tnem 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  order  to  advance, 
Euvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reef  in  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The 
crew  are  called  to  quarters  by  beat  of  drum, 
every  man  gt>ing  to  the  station  which  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  frequent 
trebling,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
commander,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  sta- 
tion on  the  quarter-deck,  watches  his  own 
ship  and  the  enemy,  and  convevs  the  order 
that  the  occasion  may  require  oy  voice,  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  aide:  Under 
him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  ef- 
fects the  various  evolutions  which  he  may 
direct,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
ship.  The  clues  are  stoppered,  to  ktfep  the 
sails  spread  in  the  event  (u  the  sheets  being 
shot  away,  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains, 
to  obviate  a  like  inconvenience  from  the 
cutting  of  the  ties.    The  carpenter  rigs  the 


pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  his 
shot  plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a  mast,  or 
yard,  that  mav  be  vrounded,  and  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the 
cockpit,  to  relieve  the  woimded.  Tubs  of 
water  are  collected  in  the  tops,  channels, 
and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish  fire; 
the  decks  are  wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall 
there,  and  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men 
Arom  slipping  when  splashy  with  blood  or 
water,  rinuly,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot, 
round,  grape,  and  canister,  are  collected 
beside  the  guns,  and  the  magasine  is 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 

Srepare  to  pass  the  cartridges  to  the  now- 
er-boys.  And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  yon  bear  down  upon  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  great  object,  in  battering  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  rake  your  enemy,  u  possible ; 
that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stem,  out 
of  reach  of  nis  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the 
whole  length  of  his  deck  with  fatal  execu- 
tion. ,  If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemv, 
it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in 
return.  This  double  advantage  can  only 
be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  manoeuvring.  In  directing  your 
fire,  it  is  best  to  aim  between  wind  and 
water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a  rietory  gained,  vrith 
the  least  destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  own  spars  be  so  disabled 
that  the  enemy,  baring  the  worst  in  other 
respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape  from 
your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or 
even  in  the  more  desperate  case  of  your 
being  every  wa/ worsted ;  you  may  yet  profit 
of  your  situation  to  bear  down  and  board, 
as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  east  of  this 
last  chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  some- 
times be  restored;  for  in  boarding,  head- 
long valour,  oftener  than  numbers,  decides 
the  struggle.  When  the  enemy  signifies 
that  be  yields,  by  hauling  down  hiscoburs, 
a  prize-master  and  crew  are  detailed ;  the 
prisoners  are  removed  and  chained,  and  as 
much  exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages 
as  was  before  exnrised  in  effecting  them.'^ 

NAZ'ABITE,  among  the  Jews,  one  who 
had  laid  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a 
vow  to  observe  the  mles  of  Nasariteship, 
either  for  his  whole  life,  as  was  the  case 
with  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist;  or 
only  for  a  time,  as  those  mentioned  in 
Numb.  vL  18,  19,  20,  and  Amos  ii.  11.  12. 
The  rules  of  Nasariteship,  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow,  obii|red  the  man  or 
woman  to  more  than  ordinary  degne»  <tf 
purity. 

NEAF-TIDB8,  the  tides  in  the  second 
and  last  qnartenof  the  moon.  Also  low 
tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the  spring- 
tides. 

NEAT,  all  kinds  of  borine  cattle,  as  the 
ox,  cow,  ftc.  Thus  lfeafa-fo0t  oil  is  an  oil 
extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen ;  and  N«af» 
leather,  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an  oz. 

NEB'ULA,  in  astronomy,  are  certain 
spots  in  the  heavens;  some  of  which,  by 
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the  diacoreries  of  Dr.  Henchel,  are  found 
to  consist  of  claatera  of  telescopic  stars,  and 
others  appear  as  mere  luminous  spots  of 
diflferent  forms.  Their  distance  and  real 
sixe  exceed  all  powers  of  human  concep- 
tion.—^-At  a  meetinft  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, "  Sir  John  Herschel  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  *On  the  reduced  obserrations 
which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  18S&-6  and  7,  on  Double  Stars  and 
Nebnue.'  In  this  paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings.  Sir  John  described  the  remark- 
able appearances  of  the  southern  heaTens, 
and  made  striking  vivi  voce  additions  to  the 
brief  technical  notes  which  belonged  to  his 
catalogue  of  these  stars.  Some  of  the  ne- 
bnl«  were  of  extraordinary  forms.  In  one 
they  looked  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and,  in 
another,  like  beea  swarming,  so  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  define  them.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  vivid  colours  of  some  df  the 
stars  t  one,  in  particular,  was  a  flne  bine, 
approaching  to  a  Terditer  green.  Some 
were  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable;  and 
others  seemed  as  if  they  were  groups  formed 
by  family  compact.  He  expressed  a  hope, 
that  glasses  of  hi^er  powers  than  bad 
hitherto  been  attained  by  human  art,  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  the  examination  of 
these  double  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  motions,  whilst  changing  their 
positions  in  erery  way,  and  often  so  as  to 
occult  each  other.  He  noticed  generallv  of 
their  distribution  over  the  heaTens,  that 
there  were  fewer  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  the 
former  they  mostlv  consisted  of  a  larger 
and  smaller  star,  wnich  raised  the  question 
whether  the  lesser  orbs  were  planetary,  or 
had  only  a  reflected  light,  like  the  earth's 
moon.  Again,  touching  on  the  singular 
phenomena  presented  m  the  colours  of 
these  stars,  generally  yellow  and  red,  he 
instanced  the  planet  Mars,  in  our  own  sys- 
tem, as  analogous  to  them,  his  red  aspect 
being  quite  different  from  the  yellow  radi- 
ance whence  he  deriyes  his  brilliancy.  The 
drawings  of  the  nebulae  fully  bore  out  Sir 
John's  description  of  their  being  like  wisps 
and  tails  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens."—£t<erary  Gaxette. In   heraldry, 

the  term  uebHht  is  used  to  describe  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  resembling  the 
form  of  clouds ;  or  a  shield  or  charge  di- 
vided by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it. 
NECES'SITT,  the  cause  of  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise,  or  whatever  is  done 
by  a  power  that  is  irresistible;  in  which 
sense  it  stands  opposed  to  freedom-  The 
schools  distinguun  a  physical  necessity 
and  a  moral  necessity ;  and  a  simple  <Mr  ab- 
solute  necessity,  and  a  relative  one.  PAy- 
tieal  neteuitjf,  is  the  want  of  a  principle,  or 
of  a  natural  means  necessary  to  act,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  physical  or  natural 
impotence.  Moral  neemnty,  is  only  a  great 
diiliculty,  such  as  that  arising  from  a  long 
habit,  a  strong  inclination,  or  violent  pas- 
sion. Simple  or  abtolutt  neeeMty,  is  that 
which  has  no  dependence  on  any  state  or 
conjuncture,  or  any  particular  situation  of 
things,  but  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all  | 


the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  can 
be  supposed.  Rtlatixm  meetutty,  is  that 
which  places  a  man  in  a  real  incapacity  of 
acting  or  not  acting  in  those  circumstances, 
and  that  situation  he  is  found  in,  though  in 
other  circumstances,  and  in  another  state 
of  things,  he  might  act  mt  not  act.  When  a 
man's  actions  are  determined  by  causes  be- 
yond his  control,  he  acta  from  MccMtijr, 
and  is  not  a  free  agent. 

NECK,  in  anatomy,  that  slender  part  si- 
tuat«l  between  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  The  neck  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parts :  1.  the  common  integuments :  3. 
seven  vertebrae;  8.  a  number  of  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  os  hyoides; 
4.  a  number  of  very  large  arteries,  as  the 
carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the  ver- 
tebral ones;  6.  large  vans,  as  the  jugular, 
internal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral 
ones ;  6.  large  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  the 
intercostals,  the  recurrent,  the  dii^hragm- 
atics,  and  the  vertebral;  7.  a  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  8.  the  aspera  arteria,  or  tra- 
chea, particularly  the  laiTnx,  in  which  is  an 
eminence  called  the  pomum  adami ;  9.  the 
pharvnx,  with  a  part  of  the  oesophagus; 
10.  the  thyroide,  with  some  other  smaller 
glands.— —iVedk  ttfUmd,  a  long  narrow  tract 
of  land  prcgecting  ttom  the  main  body,  <Mr  a 
narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts. 
— ^Also,  by  %«ek  we  denote  any  thing  lony 
in  the  form  of  the  neck,  as  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  a  violin,  &c. 

NECROL'OOT,  a  register  of  the  deaths 
of  benefactors  in  a  monastery.  Formerly 
also,  what  is  now  called  martyrologw  waa 
called  necrology. A  register  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  die  within  a  certain 
period  (not  a  record  of  their  lives  and  ae> 
tioos,  for  that  is  biogrt^ky)  is  also  known 
by  this  term. 

NECROMANCY,  a  sort  of  magie  jnae- 
tised  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  or 
make  them  appear.  The  witch  of  Endor  is 
a  striking  example  of  a  bold  and  artfU  de> 
cepttou  of  this  kind. 

NBC'RONITE,  in  mineralogy,  fSeUd  fid- 
spar,  a  mineral  which,  when  struck  tut 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odour  like  that  of 
putrid  flesh. 

NECROPOLIS,  in  anUquitj,  the  name 
pven  to  some  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  cities.  It  has  also  been '  Iven 
to  some  of  our  modem  ones. 

NECTAR,  in  mythologv.  the  supposed 
drink  of  the  gods,  and  which  was  imagined 
to  contributji  much  towards  their  etemad 
existence.  9  was,  according  to  the  fkbles 
of  the  poets,  a  most  beautiful  and  deliciofus 
liquor,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a  bloom, 
a  beautv  and  a  vigour,  which  surpassed  adl 
conception,  and  together  with  mmMfr—im 
(their  solid  food),  repaired  all  the  decays 
or  accidental  injuries  of  the  divine  oonsti- 
tution. Also  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from  tbe 
common  peach,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  in 
having  a  smoother  rind  and  a  firmer  pulp. 
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NECTA'RIUM.  or  NECTAET,  in  bo- 
tany,  that  jpart  of  the  corolla  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of  the 
plant :  it  ii  very  varioui  in  its  figure ;  being 
■ometimcB  only  a  hollow  in  a  petal,  some- 
times  a  little  squama  or  tubercle,  and  some- 
times  a  plain  tube. 

NEE'1)LB,  a  steel  implement  used  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  Ac  Needles  are  made 
of  Tanons  sixes,  hj  a  wire-drawing  appa- 
ratus, then  cut,  the  heads  flattened  and 
punched,  the  points  filed,  and  the  polish 
giTen  by  workmg  quantities  with  emery- 
dust.  At  a  late  meetinc  of  the  British  As- 
sociation were  exhibited  several  specimens 
illustrating  the  process  of  manufacturing 
needles  by  patent  machinny,  invented  by 
Mr.  8.  Cocker,  of  Sheflield ;  by  which  it  ap- 
p«ued  that  one  hundred  patent  machines, 
which  would  occupy  four  rooms,  each  about 
S6  yards  by  IQ,  will,  by  the  j^er  of  a  six- 
horse  steam-engine,  be  sufficient  to  produce 
14,000,000  nee^es  per  week,  and  that  the 
cost,  by  this  method,  would  be  no  more 
than  one  penny  per  thousand  I—— TAe  Mag- 
lutieal  NtedU,  in  navigation,  a  needle 
touched  with  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  and 
sustained  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the 
compass,  where  it  assists  the  mariner  by  its 
general  direction  from  pole  to  pole,  or,  as  it 
u  said  in  Europe,  its  pointing  to  the  north. 
[See  MAONBT.t 

NEFA8TI  DI'ES,  an  appellation  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  days  wherein  it  was 
not  allowed  to  administer  justice,  or  hold 
courts. 

NEGATION,  in  lode,  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  the  affirming  one  thing 
to  be  dilTerent  from  another;  as,  the  soul  is 


NEG'ATIVB,  in  general,  something 
that  implies  a  negation  t  thus  we  say,  ne- 
l^ve  quantities,  negative  signs,  nega- 
tive powers,  ftc.  "  Our  words  and  ideas," 
says  Dr.  Watts,  "are  so  unhappily  linked 
together,  that  we  can  never  know  which 
are  positive,  which  negative  ideas,  by  the 
woroB  that  express  them:  for  some  po- 
ntive  terms  denote  a  negative  idea,  as 
dead}  and  there  are  both  positive  and  ne- 
gative terms  invented  to  signify  the  same 


manner  or  at  a  certain  time,  as  stated  in 
the  dedarationt  which  implies  that  he  did 
it  in  some  manner. 
NB'GEO  (Latin,  nigtr,  black),  a  variety 


gbm* 
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of  the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.  Their  native 
region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa;  but  the  Negro  formation  prevails 
also  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
difference  ftom  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  the  source  of  much  ar- 
iment  amor^  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle 
IS  observed,  thwt  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate;  for  though  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  show  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness, 
Uke  that  of  the  Negroes.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Etluopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originalljr  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region, 
inhabited  by  blacks,  the  people  are  but 
tawney.  He  adds,  that  there  are  Negroes  in 
Africa,  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  and  that 
a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which 
is  black  and  the  other  only  tawnev.  Others 
allege  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  black,  and 
being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  their  skin  and  scarf-skin.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  treated  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Glover,  who  read  to  the  British  Association 
a  paper  on  the  Auctions  of  the  rete  mueotnm 
and  piffmentum  nigrum  in  the  dark  races, 
and  particularly  in  the  Negro.  The  editor  of 
the  Tear  Book  of  Facts  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  it  i  "  The  degree  of  development 
of  the  rete  mucosum  and  its  pigment,  de- 
termines the  power  of  resisting  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates, 
as  evinced  by  the  Negro  (the  type,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  dark  races),  the  European, 
and  the  Albino.  The  modiu  operandi  must 
be  discovered  by  an  attention  to  both  the 
physical  and  vitalproperties  of  this  peculiar 
organixation.  The  doctrine  at  present 
taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black 
sldn  absorbs  more  heat,  but  that  the  cutis 
vera  of  the  Negro  is  not  so  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  a  high  temperature  as 
that  of  a  European  firom  a  lower  tempe- 
rature ;  and  as  tlie  radiation  of  caloric  from 
black  must  be  greater  than  from  white 
akins,  the  possessor  of  the  former  must  cool 
more  readuv,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  former  part  of  this 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  experimenU  and 
deductions  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  A  number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatory 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances, 
under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  E.  Home, 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  vital  properties  of  the  skin  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  pigment  with  which  he  is 
prorided.  Blumenbaeh  and  Winterbottom 
state,  that  the  Negro  perspires  more  readily 
and  fireely  than  the  European ;  and  Davy 
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iBYB,  *  In  the  inliBbitaiito  of  the  ttopiei,  the 
ezhalent  arteme  of  the  skin  seeoi  nntuoally 
expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  peeuliar 
to  this  lecretion  onnaually  developed ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  blood  itself  is  leae  viscid, 
i;  more  llaid,  and  flows  more  readily  thnmi^ 
M  the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  perspiration, 
and,  by  that  means,  contribnting  to  the 
cooling  of  the  snr&oe.  And  \mng  cooled 
itself  it  contributes  again,  when  it  flows 
hack  upon  the  heart,  to  tlie  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts.' 
Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  (Mganiaation,  his 
system  could  not  respond  to  the  stimnlus 
of  heat,  by  a  determination  of  fluid  towards 
the  surface.  Doubtless  the  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  his  skin  is  useftil  in 
promoting  this  eflect;  but  in  (he  srstem 
qualified  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
and  not  in  the  organixation  of  the  skin 


alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of 

.  '  'litv  of  the  Negro  to  withstand 

the  heat  of  tn^  tropical  regions."— It  has 


long  also  hem  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
naturalists  that  the  Negro  race  is  infierior, 
both  in  the  organixation  and  in  intdlectual 
powers,  to  the  European ;  and  that,  in  all 
the  pmnts  of  diiference,  it  exhibits  an  ap- 


proach  to  the  Monkey  tribes.    This  theory 

hasledDr.--  ~- 
I  tomv  and  p  .        „. 
!  Heidelberg  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 


1  Dr.  F.  Tidemann,  pro£ess<Nr  of 

I  tom^  uid  phy8iolo|gy  in  the  university  <^ 


the  validity  of  this  (^nion.  He  accord- 
ingly examined  an  immense  number  of 
brains  of  persons  of  diflierent  sexes,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  belonging  to  different  va- 
rieties of-  the  human  race,  both  by  ascer- 
taining their  exact  weiriit,  and  also  by 
at  of  the  ■        * 


capacity  of 
the  cavity  o(  the  cranium ;  and  he  has  as- 
certained that  no  perceptible  difference 
exists  either  in  the  average  weight  or  the 
average  sixe  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  Ettr«>peans  and  the  nerves  are  not 
larger,  relatively  to  the  sixe  of  the  brain,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced 
from  that  of  the  European;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in*  its 
internal  structure,  nor  does  the  Negro 
brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  orang-outang  than  the  brain 
of  the  European ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo- 
lutions. Ifany  of  the  results  which  Dr.  T. 
has  thus  deduced  from  his  researches  are  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative 
to  the  presumed  inferiority  oi  the  Negro 
structure,  both  in  the  conformation  and  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  erroneous  notions  which 
have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  these 
subjecu  chiefly  to  prqudice  created  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Cscial  anrie  in  the 
Negro  is  smaller  than  in  the  European, 
and:  consequently  makes,  in  this  respect, 
an  approach  to  that  of  the  ape,  in  which  u 
is  still  farther  diminished.  [See  Blatb 
TbaobO 
NEHEMl'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 


Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
Its  autlior.  Nehemiah  was  bom  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivitv,  and  surcecded  Bsn  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
oflee  of  cup- bearer  to  Artaxerxea  Longi 
nunus,  king  of  Persia;  when  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  being  daily  in  the  king's 
presence,  together  with  the  ftivonr  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  the  frivour  of  bemg 
authorised  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 
NEM^AN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  cele- 
brated games  in  Greece,  deriving  their 
name  from  Nemaea,  a  village  between  the 
cities  of  CleonK  and  Philus,  where  they 
were  celebrated  every  third  year.  They  were 
instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorua  cr 
Opheltes;  but,  after  some  intermission. 
were  revived  by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Ju- 

filter,  after  his  victory  over  the  Nenuean 
ion.  The  exercises  were  chariot  races,  and 
ail  the  parts  of  the  Pentathlon. 

NBM.  CON.  for  Nenntte  eontradieemtt 
(no  one  opposing),  a  term  chiefly  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  thing  la 
carried  without  opposition.— —iV««w»«  di»- 
tentitnte  (no  one  dissenting),  are  terma 
similarly  applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NEM^OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  arbo- 
rixed  stone. 

NEOD'OMODB.  in  ancient  Greece  a 
person  newly  admitted  to  citisenship. 

NEOL'OGT,  the  introduction  of  new 
words  into  a  language.  The  progress  of 
science  has  of  late  years  necessarily  given 
rise  to  many  ntoloffinu;  hut  the  practice 
of  coining  new  words  to  express  old  ideas 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  An- 
other innovation,  not  less  objectionable^  is 
that  of  making  a  modem  Babel  of  our 
speech,  by  interlarding  it  with  foreign  terms 
and  phrases.  Heology  is  also  the  nam« 
given  to  the  rationalist  system  of  interpret, 
ation,  which  is  applied  by  many  Germaa 
and  English  divines  to  the  records  of  re- 
vealed relixion. 

NEOME'NIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  oh. 
served  at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  particularty 
Apollo.  I   S 

NE  OPHTTB,  a  new  convert  or  proas-  ^ 
lyte?  a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians  * 
to  surh  as  had  recently  been  converted  from  " 
paganism.  >   f 

NEPENTHE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  . 
magic  potioD,  supposed  to  make  persons  ^ 
forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  It  ,  • 
was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a  plant  now  »• 
unknown :  Homer  say«  it  grew  in  Egypt,  g 
and  ftirther  observes,  that  Helen  made  uas  ;  » 
of  it  to  charm  her  guests,  and  make  them  4 
forget  their  miseries.  I  S 

NEPH'ELINE.  a  mineral  found  mixe4  g 
with  other  substances,  ^mitive  or  voleanica  K 
in  small  masses  or  veins.  It  is  white  or  ^ 
yellow. 

NEPH'BITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  snbsps. 
eies  of  jade,  occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacitv. 
It  isof  aleek  green  colour,  and  was  fiMnBariy 
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worn  M  a  remedv  for  diteases  of  the  kid- 
nejt.—— iVcjiArtftc  wood,  grown  in  &>ath 
America,  irivei  ablae  colour  to  water,  apirits 
of  wine,  &c. ;  which  it  changed  to  yellow 
by  aeidt.  and  again  to  blue  by  alkalies. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam> 
nation  of  the  kidneys.  Hence  Ntp^ritie*, 
medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
particularly  for  urinary  calculL 

NB  PLUS  ULTEA,  i.  e.  no  farther,  the 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  which  any 
thing  can  go. 

NEPTUNE,  the  most  remote  planet  at 
present  known,  was  first  observed  Sept.  23. 
1846.  For  several  years  irregularitirs  had 
been  obserred  in  the  motions  of  Uranus, 
which  M.  Le  Terrier  in  June,  1846,  pro- 
nounced to  he  caused  by  the  disturbing 
force  of  some  exterior  planet.  On  August 
SI.  in  the  same  year,  he  gave  the  planet's 
distance  from  the  sun,  the  form  and  posi* 
tion  of  its  orbit,  its  place  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  apparent  magnitude,  with  such  ac- 
curacy, that  it  was  at  once  discovered  by 
Dr.  Oalle,  of  Berlin.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  Mr.  John  Couch  Adams,  of  St.  John's 
College.  Cambridge,  had  previously  calcu- 
lated the  planet's  elements,  and  had  arrived 
at  nearly  the  same  results,  which  he  had 
eommuBieated  in  October,  1845,  to  the  As- 
tronomer Boyal  of  England.  Ntptuue  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  inclined  to 
the  ecUptie  at  an  angle  of  lo  4T  1"*6>  and 
having  a  mean  radius  of  about  3.870,000.000 
miles.  Its  eccentricity  is  about  >008  of  the 
mean  distance.  Neptune  ^completes  his 
sidereal  period  in  a  little  less  than  166  side- 
real years,  moving  at  a  rate  of  about  3  miles 
per  second.  His  synodical  period  is  about 
867  days.  The  time  of  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  Neptune,  and  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  his  axis,  are  unknown. 

NEPTU'NIAN,  or  NEPTUNI8T,  one 
who  adopta  the  theory  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
from  aqueous  solution  ;  opposed  to  the  Plu- 
tonic theory,  which  attributes  the  earth's 
formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NB'RBIDS  in  mythology,  aea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  and  represented  as  riding 
upon  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  hu- 
man form  entire,  and  at  othera  with  thr 
Uilnfaftsh. 

NE'RIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planta 
daas  6  Pentandria,  order  I  Monogvnia.  The 
apedes  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the  aweet- 
acented  roee-bay,  rhododencbron*  &c 

NERVES*  lon{^  whit^  medullary  cords, 
which  pass  in  pairs  from  the  brain  and  the 

Sinai  marrow,  as  inatrumenU  respectively 
sensation  and  volition ;  of  which  nine 
pair  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  thirty 
from  the  spine.  They  spread  over  the  body 
like  fine  net-work.  Formerly  the  word 
ntrtt  meant  a  niKw;  this  accounts  for  the 
Mj^oaite  meanings  of  the  word  nervout, 
wmeh  Boraetimes  signifies  strong,  sinewy ; 
andaometimes  weak  and  irritable. 

NERTOUS  8T8TBBI,  the  arrangement 
within  an  animal  <tf  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  nerves,  oonstitnting  the  means  of 


perception,  volition,  and  muscular  actitfo. 
In  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Dr.  Hooper  has  the  following  re- 
marks ;->"  In  the  living  man  there  is  an  im* 
material  thinking  substance,  ar  auii^  con- 
stantly present,  and  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  im-' 
material  and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part 
of  him,  and  particularly  vrith  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this,  give  oc- 
casion to  thought,  and  thought,  however  oc- 
casioned, gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  commu- 
nication, or  influence,  is  assumed  vrith  con- 
fidence as  a  fiset :  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do 
not  understand,  nor  pretend  to  explain; 
and  are  therefture  not  bound  to  obviate  the 
difllcnltiea  that  attend  anv  of  the  aupposi- 
tions  that  have  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur commonly  in  the  follovring  order  i  The 
impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which  as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
oetuation.    This  sensation,  according  to  its 


rea  occasion  to  ««- 
Ution,  or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body;  and  this  volition  nves  occasion 
to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is 
produced.  As  the  imptilse  of  bodies  on  the 
sentient  extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  oc- 
casion any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain 
be  free ;  and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition 
doea  not  produce  any  contraction  <tf  mua- 
des,  unleaa  the  nerve  between  the  brain 
and  musde  be  alao  free;  it  is  conduded 
firom  both  these  &cta,  that  sensation  and 
volition,  so  fisr  as  they  are  connected  with 
coTfontl  motions,  are  functions  (tf  the 
brain  alone,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only  in  consequence  of  external 
impulse  produdng  motion  in  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  mo- 
tion being  thence  propagated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain;  and,  in  like  manner 
tbat  the  vrill,  operating  in  the  brain  only, 
bv  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propagated 
along  the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction 
of  mnsdes."  *  •  •  «*  From  tMs  view  of 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  appears, 
that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  ani- 
mal eoonomy,  is  generally  connected  with 
and  that  the  tdtimate  effects  of 


such  motion  are  chiefly  aetiona  depending 
immedlatdy  upon  the  contraction  of  moring 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities the  communication  is  by  means 
of  the  brain."  Of  the  Nbbvovs  Flvid,  or 
nervouo  principle,  the  same  intelligent  au- 
thor thus  writes :— "  The  vascularity  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves 
themsdves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to 
believe  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
of  which  they  are  prindpally  composed,  a  fine 
fluid  ia  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
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Med  to  raeeiTe  uid  tranamit,  even  move 
iMidilj  than  other  flaidi  do,  all  impreaaiona 
which  anmade  on  it.  It  iqipeara  to  exhale 
ikomtheeztieinitiea(tftheiierTea.  Thelaasi- 
tnde  and  debility  of  awaelaa  tnm  too  great 
ezerdae,  and  the  dnlneaa  of  the  aenatxialor* 
gana  firmn  ezceaaive  nae,  would  aeem  to  prove 
thia.  It  haa  no  taifU  nor  tmtte;  fm  the 
cerebrine  medulU  ia  inaipid  and  inodorooa. 
Nor  haa  it  any  colour,  fbr  the  oerebnun  and 
nerrea  are  white.  It  ia  of  ab  aubtile  a  een- 
«if(«iuw  aa  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Ita  mobUitf  ia  atnpendooa ;  fbr  in  leaa  than 
a  moment,  with  the  conaent  of  the  mind,  it 
ia  conveyed  fktmi  the  cerebrum  to  the  roua* 
doa  like  the  electric  matter.  Whether  the 
nervooa  fluid  be  carried  fktmi  the  organ  of 
aenae  in  the  atnaartei  nervea  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  from  thence  in  the  awtoty  nervea 
to  the  muadea,  cannot  be  poaitivel^  afBrm- 
ed.  The  emuMdMiUjvriiicirlaa  of  thia  liquid 
are  perfioetly  unknown,  aa  they  cannot  be 
rendocd  viaible  by  art  mr  proved  by  expe- 
riment. Upon  making  a  li^^ature  upon  a 
nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  ia  interrupt- 
ed, which  provea  that  aomething  c<Hporeal 
flowa  thronih  it.  It  ia  therefore  a  vreak 
argument  to  deny  ita  exiatence  becanae  we 
cannot  aee  it;  fbr  who  haa  aeen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  aaote,  and  other  elemen- 
tary  bodiea,  the  exiatence  of  which  no  phy- 
aioan  in  the  preaent  day  doubta  ?  The  eUe- 
trie  matttr,  whoae  action  on  the  nervea  ia 
very  great,  doea  not  appear  to  conatitute 
the  nervoua  fluid;  for  nervea  exhibit  no 
aigna  of  aptmtaneoua  electricity ;  nor  can  it 
be  the  wtt^wtie  matttr,  aa  the  experiment 
of  Gavian  with  the  magnet  demonatratea ; 
nor  ia  it  o*ifg*n,  nor  Mtfrafren,  nor  MOte; 
fbr  the  firat  very  much  mitatea  the  nervea, 
and  the  other  tvro  auspend  their  action. 
The  nervoua  fluid  thererare,  ia  an  •lewunt 
aui  generia,  which  exiata  and  ia  produced 
in  the  nervea  only :  henoe,  like  other  ele- 
menta,  it  ia  only  to  ne  known  by  ita  effecta. 
The  pulpona  aoftneaa  of  aome  nervea,  and 
their  lax  aituation,  doea  not  allowthem  and 
the  brain  to  act  on  the  body  and  aoul  only 
by  otmUtMon.  Laatly,  a  tenae  chord,  al- 
though tied,  oaeillatea.  The  nae  of  the 
nervoua  fluid,  ia,  1.  it  appeara  to  be  an  in- 
termediate tubatanee  between  the  bodv  and 
the  aoul,  by  meana  of  which  the  latter 
thinka,  perceivea,  and  movea  the  muadea 
aubaerviettt  to  the  will.  Hence  the  body 
acta  upon  the  aoul,  and  the  aoul  upon  the 
body.  2.  It  appeara  to  differ  ftrom  the  vital 
principle;  for  parU  live  and  are  irritable 
which  want  nervea,  aa  bonea,  tendons, 
plants,  and  inaecta." 

NEST,  a  bed  or  habitation  where  animala 
rear  their  young.  The  exintiaite  ingenuity 
which  varkraa  creaturea  dintlay  in  con- 
structing their  neata  has  aiwaya  been  a 
subject  of  deserved  admiration.  In  various 
parts  of  this  volume  we  have  had  occaaion 
to  deacribe  some  of  these  ingenious  proofo 
of  animal  inatinet;  it  ia  therefore  nnneoea- 
aary  here  to  give  examplea. 

NESrailf  AN8,  a  aect  of  Christiana  atill 
aaid  to  be  subsisting  in  some  parte  of  the 
Levant,  whoae  patrutrch  reaides  in  Selen- 


da:  their  prindpal  aee  ia  in  Persia,  and 
their  distingttisbuig  tenet  is,  that  Blary, 
though  the  mother  of  Jeaua  Christ,  ia  not 
the  mother  of  God. 

NET,  or  NEAT,  in  commerce,  that  which 
ia  pure,  and  urithout  adulteration  or  deduc- 
tion. Henoe  we  aay  a  met  rent,  Ac  A.  net 
produce  is  a  term  used  to  expreaa  any  com- 
modity, all  tare  and  chargea  deducted. 

NET-MAKINO,  a  usefU  art,  by  which 
flbroua  materiala  are  knotted  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  continued  over  a  larxe  aur- 
foce ;  aa  in  the  neta  for  catching  fish,  ftc 

NETTINGS,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  gratings 
made  of  small  ropes,  brought  together  with 
rope-yam  or  twine^  and  fixed  on  the  quar- 
ters, the  tops,  Ac. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  the  Urtiea  of  Lin- 
nKus,  a  wdl-known  perenniaL  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  herbaceona,  and  are  uaually 
covered  with  extremdjr  fine,  aharp,  tubular 
haira,  placed  upon  nunute  veaiclea,  filled 


with  an  acrid  and  cauatic  fiuid,  which,  by 
nreaaure,  ia  injected  into  the  wounda  oaused 
by  the  sharp-pointed  haira :  hence  ariaea  the 
well-known  atinging  aenaation  when  theae 
planta  are  incautioualy  handled.  It  b  ac- 
counted diuretic  and  u  good  aa  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  "  The  nettle,  ia  generally  vi- 
aited  by  exterminating  warfore  among  agri- 
culturista :  nevertheleaa  it  haa  its  uaea,  and 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  to  make  it  aer- 
viceable,  and  even  advantageoua.  The  young 
leavea  are  good  eating,  the  atem  ia  woven 
into  coarse  stuffii,  and  the  jockeys  mix  the 
seed  vrith  the  food  of  horses,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  sleek  coat ;  and  the  roots,  when 
waahed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common 


aalt,  give  a  yellow  dve.    It  ia  a ' 
food  tor  homed  cattle  when  young ; 
grow  in  the  moat  arid  soil,  demanda  no  cul- 


tivation, for  it  stands  all  weathers,  and  aowa 
itaelf.  It  may  he  cut  two  or  three  timea  in 
the  aummer.  and  ia  one  of  the  earlieat  of 
planta :  when  cut  for  hay,  it  muat  not  ba 
too  old,  for  then  the  cattle  refhae  to  eat  the 
dried  9ttikt."—Atken4nan. 

NEUBOL'OOT,  in  medicine,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nervea  of  animal  bodiei^  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  nervea. 

NEUBOPTERA,  an  order  of  inaecta  in 
the  Linuean  system,  indudiog  those  which 
have  four  tranaparent,  naked  winga,  reticu- 
lated with  vdna,  aa  the  dragon  fly,  the  lion 
ant,  &e. 

NEURO'SES,  in  medidne,  nervoua  dis- 
orders ;  the  second  class  of  4iaeaaes  in  Cul- 
len's  NosolMnr. 

NEUBCyrOMY.  in  anatomy,  the  art  or 
practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 

NEUTEB,  in  ^prammar,  a  gender  of 
nouns  for  names  which  are  ndther  mascu- 
line nor  feminine. Neuter  verbe,  by  aome 

grammarian*  called  intranritive  vetve,  are 
thoae  which  govern  nothing  and  that  are 
ndther  active  nor  paaaive.  When  the  no- 
tion expreaaed  by  the  verb  haa  no  objoct  to 
fiall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  auppliea  the 
whole  idni  of  the  action,  the  verb  la  aaid  to 
be  neuter;  aa,  /  eleep,  toe  wmlk, they  etmnd 
etill. 

NEUTRALITY,  in  politica,  that  atate  of 
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a  ttation  in  which  it  doei  not  take  part,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other 
nations;  bat  firom  such  neutral  position 
arise  certain  rights  and  obligations  towards 
the  beUirarents,  through  the  infraction  of 
which  the  neutral  power  frequently  be- 
comes involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties. Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  tMether,  the  properties  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  each ;  but  there  are 
certain  propOTttons,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined,  they  mutually  de- 
stroy or  disguise  the  properties  of  each 
other,  so  that  neither  predominates,  or 
rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When  sub- 
stances thus  mutually  disguise  each  other's 
properties,  they  are  said  to  nemtraUte  each 
other. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
salts  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
an  add  and  an  alkali. 

NEW8TAPER,  a  periodical  publication 
which  appears  on  some  stated  day  or  days 
in  the  week,  containing  an  account  of  the 
political  and  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  good  or 
mischief,  according  as  it  is  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, ignorantly  or  intelligently  con- 
ducted. The  London  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
M'Culloch  very  truly  obserres,  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety 
of  matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  printed  and.  circulated, 
and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their 
reports  and  debates.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained b^  a  large  expenditure  and  consider- 
able division  of  labour.  The  reports  of 
parliamentary  nroceedings  are  obtained  by 
a  succession  of  able  a   ^ '  '  "' 

ers,who  relieve  each  

three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally 
less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim  at  copious 
and  correct  reports  With  less  than  ten  re- 
porters for  the  House  of  Cinttmons ;  and 
the  ekpense  of  that  particular  ptet  of  a 
morning  newspaper's  establishment  exceeds 
80002.  per  annum. —  A  writer  in  Fracer's 
Magaxine,  who  i^pears  to  know  his  subject 
well,  says,  "the  public  who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  a  newspaper,  have  a  false 
notion  of  the  mode  in  wmch  reports  are 
Kiven.  Thev  iiiuwine  they  are  taken  in  short 
Hand,  aild  then  faithfully  transcribed  from 
the  notes  oi  the  reporter.  Short  hand  is, 
however,  little  used  by  good  reporters,  ex- 
cept for  striking  passages  of  a  speech  which 
are  to  be  given  verbatim.  Were  the  whole 
of  a  lon^  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be^  given  froin  short  hand  notes,  the 
qttantity  would  fill  a  paper  three  times  as 
large  as  the  Timet,  and  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  reader  would  be  the  gainer.  Ver- 
batim speieches  would  contain  a  great  deal 
of  usieless  verbiage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  nonsense  which  the  speakers  them- 
selves would  be  sorry  to  see  m  print.  Re- 
porters generally  take  the  leading  {mints  of 


iedings  are  obtained  by 
i  and  intelligent  report- 
ch  other  at  interVus  of 


a  debate ;  and  when  they  write  out  theit 
report,  they  will  fill  up  the  chasms  partlf 
from  recollection,  and  partly  from  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  words  which  the  pc»- 
■ages  themselves  supplv,  and  which  are  the 
more  or  less  those  wiueh  the  speaker  would 
have  used,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
Importer  With  his  style."  On  the  nighu  -' 
when  *•--  »- '- 


prolonged  debate,  v 


1  the  houses  sit  late. 


some  of  the  reporters  may  be  oompeUed  to 
go  back  and  take  what  is  called  a  double 
tumi  and  so  active  and  able  are  many  of 
these-  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from 
the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
a  column  and  a  half  to  two  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter.~By  the  act  S8  Geo. 
3.  c.  78,  it  is  declared,  that  no  person  shall 
print  or  publish  a  newspaper  untU  an  affi- 
davit has  oeen  delivered  at  the  stamp-office, 
stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor ;  speciiy- 
mg  the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  title  of 
the  paper,  and  a  description  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered 
within  six  days  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  lOM.  And  per- 
sons publishing  papers  without  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  carried  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search  for 
printing  presses,  types,  &c.  kept  without  the 
notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  ofi;  with  all  printed  papers  there 
found.— It  appears  that  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  modem  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice,  in  1636 ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government  would  not  allow  of 
its  bein^  printed;  so  that,  for  many  years, 
it  was  circulated  in  manuscript !  It  would 
seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
England  by  authority,  in  1588,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  armada  to  our  shores;  in  order, 
as  was  stated,  by  giving  real  ihformation, 
to  allay  the  general  atixiety,  and  to  hinder 
the  dissemination  of  ftilse  and  ekaggemted 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  inter- 
missions, generally  appeared  in  London; 
sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  "at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a  century 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
m  sise,  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  when  the  late  re- 
ductions in  thfe  advertisement  and  stamp 
duties  took  place,  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  to  their  circulation.  Thus  en- 
couri^ed,  the  "broad  sheets"  grew  still 
broader;  till  ajt  length,  when  overcharged 
with  matter,  th?  "leading  journal"  occa* 
sionally  issued .  its  g^tuitous  supplemen- 
tary papers,  equalling  iii  size  tbbir  parent 
orig^al,  thereby  astounding  the  world  by 
the  vastness  of  their  contents,  and  puEzline 
many  an  anxious  quidnunc,  who  Mandered 
over  the  mighty  mass  of  print  uncertain 
where  to  fix  his  inquiring  eye.  For  our  own 
part,  although  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
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mechanical  and  mental  power  which  calls 
tbeae  gigantic  eSbrts  of  the  preea  into  ex- 
istence, we  more  than  donbt  the  ueoesaily 
or  poligr  of  their  fireqnent  repetition. 

NEW  STYLE,  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  days  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  which  adjusU  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes,  by  which  the  earth's 
rerolntion  exceeds  8M  days,  and  renders 
celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrial  reck- 


ling equal. 

NEWTO'I 

Ulowpkjf,  a  phrase  often  appi 
Copemiean  or  Solar  system,  which  was  ge- 
nerally  adopted  before  Newton's  time;  and 


NIAN  SYSTEM,  or  Nemfnitm 
Phitowpkp,  a  phrase  often  applied  to  the 


tain  {^metrical  aaHi  analytical 
tions  of  those  known  laws,  as  dereloped  by 
the  ffmiui  and  industry  ot  Sir  Isaac  New- 
chief  narts  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
re  explained  by  the  author  in  his 

NE  CREED,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
tarticular  creed,  or  confession  of 
wn  up  by  the  clergy  in  the  council 
nd  since  adopted  by  the  church  ol 

.£,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  or  re- 
cess in  a  wall,  for  the  reception  of  a  statue 
or  bust. 

-  NICK'EL,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard  silver- 
like metal,  which,  combined  with  copper, 
forms  the  petit-or  of  the  shops ;  it  is  slightly 
magpaetic,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  meteoric  masses  which  tall  to  the  earth. 
The  ore  in  which  it  was  first  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  K*fiftr  nickel,  or  sulphnret  of 
nickel,  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 

cobalts Sulpkvret  of  nickel  is  of  a  yellow 

colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle. 

Ckloride  nfniekel  is  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing the  muriate  to  dr^ess.  When  calcined 
in  a  retort,  one  portion,  (tf  an  olive-green 
colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crystalizes  in 
small  brilliant  plates  of  a  gold-yellow  co- 
lour; these  are  the  deutoekloride.  The  ni- 
tric and  nitro-muriatic  adds  are  the  most 
solvents  of  nickel. 


appropriate  solvents 
NIC'OTINE,  in 


;hemistrT,  a  peculiar 
onous,  obtained  from 


principle,  highly  poisonoub,  wuiwucu  irvm 
tobacco.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  the  tincture  of  nutgalls. 

NIC'TATING,  or  NICTITATING 
HEM'BRANB,  a  very  thin  and  fine  skin, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kind, 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  creatures, 
sheltering  them  from  dust  or  from  too 
much  light,  yet  is  so  thin  and  pellucid  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDIFICATION,  the  act  or  operation 
of  building  a  nest,  and  the  hatcmug  and 
feeding  of  young  in  th«  nest. 

NI'DUS,  among  naturalists,  signifies  a 
nest,  or  proper  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  Ac  wherein  the  young  of 
these  animals  are  hatched  and  nursed. 

NIGHT,  that  nart  of  the  diurnal  period 
during  which  either  hemisphere  is  turned 


away  from  the  sun;  the  time  of  darkness. 
Night  was  originally  dirided  by  the  He- 
brews, and  other  eastern  nations,  into  three . 
parts,  or  watchings.  The  Romuia*  and  af- 
tervi'ards  the  Jews  from  them,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parU,  or  watches,  the  first 
of  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted  till  nine 
at  night,  according  to  our  way  of  reckon- 
ing; the  second  lasted  till  midnight;  the 
thud  till  three  in  the  morning;  and  the 
fourth  ended  at  sunrise.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, this  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
times  of  heathenish  iniorance,  as  Rom. 
xiii.  13 ;  for  adversity  andafBiction, as  Isaiah 
xxi.  13;  and  for  death,  as  John  ix.  4. 

NI'GHTINGALB,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  wuftaeiUa  ;  a  bird  more  eminent  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note,  than  Amt  its  beauty. 
It  is  of  the  site  of  the  linnet,  but  in  shape 
it  more  resembles  the  red-breast;  the  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
pale ;  the  beak  is  dusky,  slender,  and  mo- 
derately long;  thr head,  neck,  and  back  are 
of  a  greyish- brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings,  and  about  the  tail,  have  a  reddish 
tinge  mixed  with  this ;  and  the  throat,breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This 
bird  is  well  known  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  for  the  fineness  of  iu  tones, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  is  equalled 
only  by  the  sky-lark  in  sprightliness,  com- 
pass, and  execution ;  but  the  latter  is  greatly 
inferior  in  mellovmess  and  plaintiveness,  in 
which  two  qualities  the  wood-lark  alone  i^ 
proaches  the  nightingale.  It  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  the  eastern  poets;  and  by 
these  is  represented  as  attached,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  rose,  their  fm- 
vourite  flower.  It  is  very  generally  suppoaed 
that  the  nightingale  vrill  live  but  a  very 
short  time  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary; having  kept  one  upwards  of  three 
years  in  a  cage,  which  delighted  us  with  its 
sonff  during  ei^ht  months  of  the  year.  It 
was  regularly  ted  with  meal  worms,  as  well 
as  with  boiled  ens  and  raw  meat  chopped 
very  fine.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  I>r. 
Weissenbom  relates.  He  says  that  a  night- 
ingale which  had  been  caught  in  Germany 
in  its  adult  state,  lived  nearly  thirty  years 
confined  in  a  cage  One  o^the  bird's  own- 
ers, a  tradesman  at  Weimar,  who  kept  it  toot 
sixteen  years,  paid  great  regard  to  the  bird's 
cleanliness,  and  aiioayt  fed  it  on  jrajMS  of 
ants,  either  fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the 
season,  vrith  a  few  meal  worms  a  day ;  and 
whenever  the  bird  appeared  unwell,  a  spider, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  sung  beautifully 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and 
May,  when  it  moulted. 

Kl'GHTSHADE,  or  Deudfy  Higktekade, 
in  botany,  a  poisonous  plant,  bearing  a 
bell-shaped  corolla.  [See  AtaorA.]— — 
The  Atropa  belladonna  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  plant  which  the  Roman  soldiers, 
urged  by  nunger,  ate  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion  it 
produced  loss  of  the  memory  and  senses ; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  rictims  of  it  were 
prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  met 
with,  as  thouf^  in  aome  important  purMiit ; 
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till,  4i]timately,  the  poiaon  subdaed  their 
•tn^fth,  and  ther  died.  Buchanan  also 
rektea,  that  the  Scota  mixed  the  juice  of 
thii  plant  with  the  food  which  they  tup- 
nlied  to  the  Danes,  their  invader*.  It 
had  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  the  ScoU 
became  their  deetroyen.  The  deleterious 
piind^e  of  the  Mladtnna  has  been  ascer* 
tained  by  Vauqaelin  to  be  a  bitter,  nanseons 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  forminar 
an  insoluble  combination  with  tannin,  and 
yielding  ammonia  when  burnt. 
NrOHTMARE.  [See  Imoubvs] 
NI'HIL  CATIAT  PER  BRE'VB.  in  law, 
the  judgment  giTen  against  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  either  in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abate- 
ment of  the  writ. NihU  dieit,  a  ftulnre 

in  .u-  j--„a-_.  .-  _...  I ^h, 

ph  as* 

si|  ion 

ju«  — 

Ni  I  of 

de  )ve- 

na  ent 

of  tit, 

ai  ion 

of  see 

wii 

]  lu. 

mi , aIs, 

round  the  beads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
gods, answering  to  the  gbrff  painted  round 

the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  a~  saint. 

^imbma,  is  also  a  word  used  to  express  that 
combination  ol  clouds  which  condense  into 
tain. 

NI'SI  Pftl'US,  in  law,  a  term  often  giTen 
to  trials  by  jury  in  ciril  actions.  By  it  is 
meant  a  commission  directed  to  the  judges 
of  assise,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions <tf  &ct  issuing  out  of  the  courts  ol 
Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  £9r  trial ; 
and  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  all  causes 
are  heard  at  Westminster,  the  clause  is 
added  in  such  writs,  NM  priiu  jutHeiarii 
dmmimi  rma  md  «mmm  Mqvieiulu  «emerintf 
that  is.  Unless  before  the  day  fixed  the  jus- 
tices come  thither  to  hold  assises— whence 
the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  have 
reoeived  the  name. 

NITRATES,  in  chemistry,  salU  formed 
of  nitric  acid  vrith  salifiable  bases,  as  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  &e. 

NITRATE  Olf  SILTEE,  in  chemistry, 
is  preparod  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid 
vrith  pnre  silver,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  erystalixing  the  nitrate.  When  awal- 
lowed,  it  is  a  very  powerful  poison ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  counteracted  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  sea-salt,  which  con- 
verts the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert 
chloride  of  silver.  Properly  prepared,  it 
forais  an  excellent  indelible  ink  fmr  writing 
en  Unen  with  a  pen. 

NITRE,  or  SALT  PBTRE,  a  simple  salt, 
erystalixed,  pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish, 
and  of  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  found 
immersed  in   imperceptible   pArticles   in 


earthv  snbstanees,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tals in  their  ores;  but  sometimes  it  is 
gathered  native  and  pure,  in  the  form  of  an 
efflorescence,  or  shapeless  salt,  either  on  iu 


ore,  or  on  old  walls.  The  earth  from  wliich 
nitre  is  obtained,  both  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  kind  of  marl,  found  on  tlie 
bare  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
situation.  The  people  of  those  countries 
collect  larse  quantities  of  this  earth,  and 
having  a  large  and  deep  pit,  lined  with  a 
hard  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  they  fill  it 
half  foil  of  water,  and  into  this  they  throw 
the  earth }  when  this  is  broken  and  mould- 
ered to  powder,  they  add  more  water,  and 
mixing  tne  whcde  together,  suffer  it  to  re- 
main four  or  five  days :  after  this,  thev  open 
a  hole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
which  lets  out  all  the  clear  vrater  into  a 
channel  of  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is  also 
lined  vrith  clay,  and  through  which  it  runs 
into  another  verv  wide  and  shallow  pit, 
which  is  prepared  in  a  level  ground,  secured 
b^  slight  walls  on  all  but  the  north-east 
side,  and  open  to  the  sun  at  the  top  :  here 
the  water  evwporates  bv  denees;  and  the 
salt  which  it  nad  imbioed  m>m  the  earth 
crystalises  into  small  brovmish -white,  hexa- 
hedral,  but  usually  imperfect  crystals.  Much 
of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is.  however,  in 
suitable  situations,  which  tend  to  produce 
nitric  acid,  particularly  where  animal  mat- 
ter becomes  decomposed  by  the  air,  such  as 
slaughter-houses,  drains,  and  the  like.  Ni- 
tre is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  in  various 
mann&ctures:  besides  being  the  basis  of 
gunpowder,  it  is  employed  in  making  white 
glass,  and  is  of  the  same  use  as  common 
salt  in  preserring  meats.  It  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine,  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy 
Several  interesting  poenomena,  arising 
firom  the  crystalisation  of  nitre  after  fosion, 
are  pven  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magaxine,  to  which  the  reader  is 


sophtcal  B 
referred. 


NITRIC  ACID,  a  heavy  yeUow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxyaen  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitric  acid 
is  of  considerable  imnortance  in  the  arts. 
Diluted  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  it  forms  the  well  known  liquid,  aqua- 
/ortU,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  on  copper,  &c ;  also  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  vnth  that  metal  a  mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dves.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  medicine  and  various  chemical  pro- 


NITROOEN,  or  Axotb,  in  chemistry, 
the  principle  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  state, 
which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume 
of  atmospherie  air,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  properties  of  exUngaishing  flame  and 

ud  Ufe.     [See  Axotb.] In  a  paper, 

[  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  entitled 
"An  Exporimental  Inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ence of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Plants," 
by  R.  Rigge,  Esq.,  it  was  unifDrmly  found 
that  baney  and  other  grains  germinated 
earliest  when  containing  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen ;  this  quantity  being  always 
greatest  in  the  spring,  and  a  powerful  agent 
m  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  An  excess  of  nitrogen 
IS  always  found  in  sap-wood,  and  largest  iu 
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thoM  timben  which  grow  the  quiekett,  and 
•mallest  in  bard  woods:  for  example;  in 
latin-wood,  it  is  almost  inappreciable ;  ao, 
likewise,  in  Malabar  teak,  and  in  good  nAd 
English  oak,  it  is  yaj  smalL  It  appears 
also,  that  nitrogen  and  residual  matter  are 
invariably  the  most  abonda^*  in  those  paru 
of  planu  which  perform  tne  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  ve^^etabte  phTsiologr;  and 
hence  the  author  is  disposea  to  infer  that 
nitrogen  (bein^  the  element  which  more 
than  any  other  is  permanent  in  its  charae- 
"■^     '  "  ^ed  with  re 


ter)  when  coupled 


matter,  is 


the  moving  agenu  acting  under  the  living 
principle  of  the  nlant,  and  moulding  into 
shape  the  6ther  elements.  The  method  of 
ultimate  analysis  adopted  by  the  author, 
enables  him,  as  he  conceives,  to  detect  very 
minute  errors,  and  therefore  to  speak  with 
oeruinty  as  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
every  experiment. 

NITBO  MURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemis- 
try, a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids ;  the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold 
and  platina. 

NITROUS  OXTDB,  a  gas  which,  in- 
haled by  respiration,  produces  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  laughing  got,  because  it  pro- 
duces a  certain  degrree  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, often  accompanied  by  laughter, 
in  those  who  inhale  it.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1773t  but  was  first 
accurately  investigated  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  1779,  who  describes  its  effects  upon 
himself  as  follows :—"  Having  previously 
closed  my  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lungs, 
I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxyde 
firom  and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feel- 
ings were  similar  to  giddiness;  but  in  less 
than  half  a  minute,  the  respiration  bdng 
continued,  they  diminished  gradually,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  sensation  analogous 
to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  at- 
tended by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling, 
particularlv  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  became 
dazzling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To- 
wards the  last  inspiration  the  thrilling  in- 
creased, and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect 
but  indistinctly  what  followed :  I  know 
that  my  motions  were  various  and  riolent. 
These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  respi- 
ration. In  ten  mmutes  I  had  recovered  my 
natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  continued  longer  than  the  other 
sensations.  Almost  every  one  who  has 
breathed  this  ^as  has  observed  the  same 
things.  On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no 
effect  whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects 
are  always  painful."  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  excitement  it  occasions  is  not  un- 
frequently  productive  of  consequences  dan- 
gerous to  life,  and  therefore  the  experiment 
should  not  be  indulged  in.— The  best  mode 
of  procuring  it  is  to  expose  nitrate  of  am- 
monia to  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp,  in  a 
glass  retort.  When  the  temperature  reaches 
400*'  Fahrenheit,  a  whitish  cloud  will  begin 
to  pnyect  itself  into  the  neck  of  the  retort. 


accompanied  by  the  copions  ev<dnti«a  of 
gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mereory 
for  accurate  reaearchea,  but  for  common 
experimenU  may  be  received  over  water. 

NIZAM',  the  title  of  great  officers  nt 
state  in  the  Asiatic  governments. 

NO'BILBS,  among  the  Bom 
such  as  bad  the  Jum  imaghutmj  or  the  light 
of  using  the  pictures  or  statues  of  their  an- 
ceators ;  a  right  which  was  allowed  only  to 
those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  cu- 
nile  office,  that  is,  had  been  cumle  srdile, 
censor,  praetor,  or  consuL  For  a  long  time, 
none  but  the  Patrieii  were  the  NoitU;  be-, 
cause  no  person  but  of  that  superior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office.  The  Roman 
nobility,  by  way  of  distinctioi^  wore  a  half 
moon  upon  their  shoes,  especially  those  of 
patrician  rank. 

NOBILITY,  in  dvil  institutions,  rank 
conferred  by  express  authority  of  die  go- 
verning power.  British  nobuity  consista 
only  of  five  degrees,  vis,  that  of  a  duke, 
maranis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron  [each 
of  which  see  under  their  proper  articles.! 
In  Britain  these  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  are  very  consider- 
able: uiey  are  all  esteemed  hereditary  ooun- 
sellors  of  the  cvown.  and  are  privileged  from 
ail  arrests,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  condemnation  in  paniament, 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
They  eqjoy  their  seata  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  descent,  and  no  act  of  parliament  can 
pasa  without  their  concurrence:  they  are 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  even 
in  criminal  cases  give  their  verdict  upon 
their  honour,  without  being  put  to  their 
oath.— An  hereditary  nobility  is  found  in  the 
infancy  of  most  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious causes;  for  "*- " '  " — "'*ary 

1 ;  in  SOI  on 

t<^  superior  al  ans 

of  the  mysteries  udy 

nobility  of  the  ren  ny- 

where  yielded  to  t  ary 

chieftains.    In  F  the 

first  hereditary  i  the 

downfoll  of  the  (  in 

England,  vrith  tl  Tor- 

mans,  in  the  tent]  m ; 

and  was  afterwarc  pe; 

for,  since  that  tii-.,  ._, , aa 

lands,  have  become  here^utary.— A  cotempo- 
rary  writer  has  remarked,  that "  it  is  a  curi- 
ous particular  in  the  history  of  nobility,  that 
among  the«atives  of  Otaheite,  rank  is  not 
only  hereditary,  but  actually  descends  to  the 
son,  to  the  degradation  of  the  fother  while 
yet  aUve :  thus,  he  who  is  a  nobleman  to-day, 
if  a  son  be  bom  to  him,  is  a  commoner  to- 
morrow, and  lus  son  takes  hu  rank." 

NO'BLE,  in  numismatics,  a  gold  ocnn 
value  69.  8d.  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  EdwanT  III.,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  ship,  which  emblem,  is  wm. 
posed  to  have  been  commemorative  ofa 
naval  rictory  obtained  by  Edward  over  the 
French  at  Sluys,  in  1340. 
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NOCTILIJCA,  a  species  of  phospboras 
which  shines  in  darkness  without  the  pre- 
vious  aid  of  solar  rays. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic  These  are  called  the  asceudins 
and  descending  nodes.  The  line  in  which 
the  two  circles  intersect  is  called  "the  line 
of  the  nodes."  This  line,  as  it  refers  to  all 
the  planets,  shifts  its  situation  from  east  to 

wes^  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Node,  in  surgery,  a  hard  tumour  rising  out 

of  a  bone. Node,  in  diallings  a  point  or 

hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  shadow 
or  light  of  which  is  shown  either  the  hour 
of  the  day,  or  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  de- 
clination, ftc 

NaU  ME  TAN'OEBB,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  herpes  affecting  the  skin  and  car- 
tuages  of  the  nose,  Tcry  difficult  to  cure, 
bediuse  It  is  retarded  by  most  applications. 
<•— In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 

NOMADS,  or  NO'MADBS,  a  name  given 
to  nations  whose  chief  occupation  consists 
in  feeding  their  flocks,  and  who  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode,  but  shift  their  resi- 
dence according  to  the  state  of  pasture. 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  Ufe.  until  they  are  compel- 
led to  do  so  hj  being  surrounded  by  tribes 
in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  settlements 
of  a  civilised  nation. 

NOM  DE  GUERRE,  a  French  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  an  assumed  ta 
fictitious  name. 

NOlfANCT,  the  art  or  practice  of  divin- 
ing the  destinjr  of  persons  by  the  letters 
which  form  their  names. 

NOM'BRIL,  in  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

NOMBNCLATOR.  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  usually  a  slave  who  attended  upon  per- 
sons that  stood  candidates  for  offices,  and 
prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the  names 
of  all  the  citisens  they  met,  that  they  might 
address  them  by  their  names ;  which,  among 
that  people  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  eourtesy. 

NOMENCLATURE,  a  systematic  das- 
siflcation  of  words,  by  which  they  desi^pnate 
the  divisions  and  dependencies  of  a  science. 

NOM'INATIVB,  in  grammar,  the  first 
ease  of  nouns  that  are  declinable.  The  no- 
minative ease  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
or  affirmation:  thus,  in  the  words,  "the 
house  is  repaired,"  kouee  is  the  nominative 
of  the  noun;  but  in  the  vrords  "repair  the 
house,"  whidi  contain  no  proposition  or  af- 
the  a 


firmation,  kouee  is  used  in 

n6mOPHY'IiACE8.  in  anti<)uity,  Athe- 
nian mi^strates  who  were  appointed  to  see 
the  laws  executed. 

NON  (Latin,  not).  This  wrad  is  used  in 
the  English  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for 
giving  a  negative  sense  to  words ;  as  in  mom- 
ability,  woM-residence,  non-payment,  noa- 
appcarance,  and  the  like. 

N07>rAOE,  the  time  of  life  before  a  per- 
son, aocording  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 


becomes  of  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 

NON-ASSUMFSIT,  in  Uw,  is  a  general 

Slea  in  a  personal  action,  by  which  a  man 
enics  that  he  has  made  any  promise. 

The  following  legal  terms  or  phrases,  be- 
ginning with  non,  properly  follow  in  this 

place;  vis. Non  eompoe  mentie,  a  phrase 

to  denote  a  person's  not  being  of  sound  me- 
mory and  understanding.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person  nou 
eompoe  mentie,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  with  which  he  was  naturally 
endowed :  but,  to  many  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two. 


Non  dietringendo,  a  writ  granted  not  to  dis- 

Non  eet  inventne,  that  is,  literallv, 

"  He  has  not  been  found :"  th%  answer  maae 


train.- 


bv  the  sheriir  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  liquet,  "  it  does  not 

appear;"  a  verdict  given  by  a  jury,  when  a 
matter  is  to  be  demred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  oAtfoakr,  a  clause  in  statutes 

and  letters  patent,  importing  a  license  from 
the  king  to  do  a  thing  which  at  common 
law  misht  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be 

done  without  such  license. Non  proe,  or 

Nolle  proeequi,  ia  a  term  made  use  of  to  sig- 
nify that  the  plahitiff  will  proceed  no  farther 
in  nia  action.  In  criminal  cases  it  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  attorney-generaL 

NON-CONDUCTOR,  a  substance,  or 
fluid,  which  does  not  conduct  or  transmit 
another  substance  or  fluid,  or  which  trans- 
mits it  with  difficulty.  Thus,  pjass  is  a  non- 
conductor of  the  electric  flmd ;  wool  is  a 
non-conductor  of  hieat.  rSeeELBCTaiciTT.] 

NONCONFORMIST,  one  who  refuses 
to  conform  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  was  at  first 
partieulariy  applied  to  those  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1663.    [See  Disssmtbbb.I 

NONES,  m  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  Febrnary,  April, 
June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December;  and  the  seventh  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October;  these  four  last 
months  having  six  days  before  the  nones, 
and  the  others  onlv  four.  March,  May, 
July,  and  October  nad  six  days  in  their 
nones ;  because  these  alone,  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  year  by  Nnma,  had 
thirty-one  days  »-piece,  the  rest  baring  only 
twenty-nine,  and  February  thirty  t  but  when 
CKsar  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other 
months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not 
allot  them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones, 
like  the  calends  and  idea,  were  reckoned 
backwards. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term  an- 
cient phvsiciana  eomprehended  air,  meat 
and  dnnx,  sleep  and  matching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind;  c  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NONSUIT,  in  Uw,  the  defoult,  or  non- 
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impeanmce  of  tlie  plaintiff  in  a  rait,  when 
caUfld  in  conrt,  br  which  the  plahitiff  ia 
premimed  to  siniify  hii  intention  to  drop 
the  aoit ;  he  is  therefore  uonnited,  that  ia, 
his  non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record, 
and  this  entry  amounts  toajudnnentof  the 
ooort  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  the 
suit.  ' 

N0N.JirR0R8.  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
nance  to  the  goremmcnt  and  crown  of 
Enjcland  at  the  Revolution,  when  James 
abdicated,  and  the  HanoTerian  family  was 
introduced. 

NOON,  mid-day.  or  twelve  o'clock,  called 
apparent  as  shown  by  a  sun-dial,  and  real 
as  shown  by  a  clock. 

NORTH  POLE,  in  astronomy,  |t  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens, 
ninety  degrees  every  way  distant  from  the 
eqninoctiu.— — ^orf  A  Pole  Star,  a  star  in 
the  tail  of  Urea  wUnor,  so  called  from  its 
not  being  above  two  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  Pole. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The 
"  North  Polar  Expeditions"  undertaken  by 
the  enterprising  mariners  of  England,  from 
the  vear  1496,  when  Cabot  nenetrated  into 
Haason's  bay,  had  eontinnea  to  increase  in 
interest  with  every  ft«sb  attempt;  till,  at 
length.  Parliament  offered  a  premium  of 
30,0001.  to  the  first  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and 
60002.  to  the  first  vessel  which  ahoufd  reach 
the  north-i>ole  and  pass  it.  In  1819,  the 
prince  regent  offered  prises  of  from  60001. 
to  16,000/.  to  those  vessels  which  should 
advance  to  certain  points  in  the  Arctic 
seas ;  the  British  government  having  the 
year  before  fitted  out  two  expeditions  to 
the  north  pole.  Captain  Buchan,  com- 
manding  the  Trent  and  the  I>orothy,  was 
instructed  to  attempt  a  passage  between 
Spitzberg^  and  Nova  Zembla,  over  the 
pole  iuto  the  Pacific,  and  captain  Ross, 
commanding  the  Isabella  and  the  Alex- 
ander, to  attempt  the  north-western  pas- 
sage from  Davis's  straiu  and  BaflBn's  oay 
into  the  Frasen  ocean,  and  thence  into 
the  Pacific  Captain  Buchan,  however, 
reached  only  80»  3^.  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  he  remained  three  weeks  frmten 
in ;  while  the  chief  geographical  result  of 
captain  Ross's  expedition  was  the  mora 
accurate  determination  of  the  situation 
of  Baffin's  bay ;  for  although  be  sailed 
up  Lancaster  sound,  he  did  not  continue 
his  progress  far  enough  to  discover  that  it 
waa  open.  The  Britisn  government,  there- 
fore, in  1819,  aent  out  lieutenant  Parry,  who 
had  accompanied  captain  Ross,  on  a  second 
voyage  into  Baffin's  bay.  He  penetrated 
with  his  vessela,  the  Hecla  and  Griper, 
through  Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's 
strait,  in  which  he  examined  Prince  Re- 
gent's inlet  runnfaig  in  a  southern  direction, 
and  the  polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  har- 
bour of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he 
called  MeMtU  Uland  (74*  46'  lat.)  As  he. 
had  passed  (Sept.  10)  110»  W.  long,  of 
Greenwich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  prise 
offered  by  parliament.    Wth  eleven  com- 


panions he  explwed  MdviUe  island,  and 
reached  (June  6)  the  northern  coast  (76* 
84'  4r  1st.  and  IIV  »6'  62"  long).  They 
found  no  inhabitants,  but  there  were  some 
remains  of  Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk-oz,  and 
rein-deer.  August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter 
harbour,  wherahe  bad  remained  ten  months; 
but  was  obliged,  after  having  reached  118" 
46*  48"  long,  and  74«  ST  60"  lat.,  to  return, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  fidds  of 
ice,  through  Davis's  straits  to  Britain,  and 
both  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Leith, 
Oct.  29, 1820.    This  expedition  iqppeared  to 

S've  some  hope  of  final  success;  and  <m 
ay  8,  1821,  cai^tain  Parry  again  sailed, 
havmg  under  hu  command  the  Hecl% 
and  accompanied  by  captain  Lyon  in  the 
Fury.  This  expedition,  the  narrative  of 
which  is  interestiuK,  did  not,  however, 
much  advance  the  ODtiect  oi  their  voyage. 

^While  Parry  and  Ross  wera  seeking  for 

a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea, 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America  by  land,  akmg  Hudson's 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  Accompanied 
by  Canadians  as  interpreters,  he  continued 
his  route  through  unexplored  deserts,  but 
without  any  satisfoetorT result;  being  com- 
pelled, through  want  of  provisions,  to  return 
to  the  factory  of  York,  on  Hudson's  bay, . 
after  having  travelled  altdgether  6,660  Bug. 
lish  miles.— In  May,  1834,  government  fitted 
out  a  third  polar  ezpiedition  for  the  diseoverj 
of  a  north-west  passage  throiwh  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  under  Parry  and  Lyon.  The 
former,  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  arrived, 
July  18, 1824,  at  Whale  island,  in  Baffin's 
bay,  and  proceeded  through  Barrow's 
straits,  till  they  arrived,  Sept.  37,  at  Port 
Bowen,^in  Prince  Regent's  bay,  when  the 
ships  wmtered.  Storms  and  icebergs  drove 
the  ships  ashore  and  it  became  necessary 
to  abandqn  the  shattered  Fury.— In  1825, 
captain  Firanklin  undertook  a  new  joontey 
overland,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  wes- 
ter^ firom  Mackensie's  river  along  the  coast 
to  Beering's  straits,  while  Dr.  Richardsmt 
should  examine  the  country,  vrith  a  view  to 
complete  its  natural  history  fttmi  the  mouth 
of  that  river  to  the  Coppermine  river.  At 
the  same  time  captain  Beeehey  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  dis> 
cover  an  easteriy  passage  round  the  ley 
cape,  or  in  Kotsebue  sound.  In  six  months 
Fninklin  reached  the  northern  ocean,  near 
Garry's  isUnd  («9«  SO*  lat.),  and  returned 
upon  the  Madcenxie  to  his  winter  quarters 
at  Fort  Franklin,  on  Great  Bear  lake.  Both 
parties  left  their  winter  quarters  June  21, 
1826,  and  shortly  after  separated  in  67« 
88'lat.andl8S«62'W.long.  Franklin  fol. 
lowed  down  the  western  arm  of  the  Maeken- 
tie,  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  Rodcy 
mountains.  He  had  thus  examined  the  coast 
of  the  Polar  aear^  barren  wall  of  roeka» 
from  118«  to  149«  88'  longitude.  Floating 
ice  and  foga  compdled  him  to  return ;  but 
he  waa  fhUy  conrinoed  that  a  north-west 
pessaijie  waa  open.  The  other  division,  nn. 
der  Richardson  and  KendalL  exphwnd  tk* 
coast  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mae- 
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kenzie  to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose 
mouth  they  reached  August  8,  and  returned, 
after  seventy-one  days'  absence,  to  fort 
Franklin,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Mean- 
time, captain  Beecher,  in  the  Blossom,  had 
sailed  north  firom  Kotsebue's  sound,  and 
had  penetrated  over  120  miles  beyond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154  W.  long.,  and  in  a 
latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  twenty  miles ;  but  he  was  obliged 

to  return  Oct.  14. ^The  admiralty  now 

sent  eaptain  Parry,  in  the  Hecla,  to  reach 
the  north  pole.  He  took  rein-deer  and  ice- 
boats on  board  at  UammerFast,  in  Lapland ; 
reached  Spitsbergen  May  27,  1827;  left  the 
Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed  June  21,  with 
two  boats,  through  an  open  sea;  left  the 
boats  on  the  24th,  and  began  (81»  12^  61") 
his  journey  over  the  ice  to  the  north  pole. 
But  after  thirt^r-five  days'  journey  over  the 
ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time,  he  reached  only  the  Utilude  of  82°  45' 
16";  and  the  ice  being  every  where  broken, 
be  was  obliged  to  return,  after  having  tra- 
velled over  292  miles  in  a  right  line,  and 
nearly  double  that  distance  if  we  reckon 
the  necessary  windings.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  constantly  oeen  to- 
wanis  the  north,  and  the  western  variation 
diminished.  It  is  singular  that  both  cap- 
tain Parry  and  captain  Franklin  arrived  in 

London  ou  the  same  day,  Sept.  29, 1827. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix 
BootlC  Esq.,  sheriff  of  London,  undertook 
a  private  expedition  into  the  Polar  seas, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  a  new  passage  which  had  been  confidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
inlet.  This  voyage  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  no  authentic  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  expedition,  from  the  27th  of 
July,  1829,  the  day  it  saUed  from  Wideford, 
in  Greenland,  where  it  had  put  in  to  refit, 
till  August,  1833.  when  the  commander  and 
orew  were  discovered  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lancaster  sound,  by  captain  Humphreys,  of 
the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  the  very  ship  which 
captain  Boss  had  formerly  comraanaed,  and 
they  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1833,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  four 
years.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  nar- 
rate many  of  the  events  of  this  perilous  and 
long  protracted  voyage.  Having  ex  perienced 
several  almost  miraculous  escapes  from 
shipwreck,  they  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  70th  dejpree  of  latitude,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south  of  Fury  point, 
where  their  course  was  arrested  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  ice.  In  a  harbour 
which  they  found  at  this  extreme  point  they 
wintered ;  and  in  January,  1830,  they  opened 
a  friendly  communication  with  a  tribe  of 
natives,  who  bad  never  before  held  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Commander  Ross 
(nephew  of  captain  Ross),  who  was  sent  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  West  sea,  leading  to 
cape  'Tumagain,  succeeded  in  getting  wiUiin 
160  miles  of 't,  and  left  oft  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  captain  Back  expected 
Fuh  River  to  join  the  sea.    They  also  de- 


termined that  the  land  was  continuous  to 
that  which  forms  Repulse  bay.  The  next 
winter  was  one  of  unparalleled  severity— 
the  lowest  temperature  being  92"  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  following  summer 
proving  no  less  rigorous  for  the  season,  they 
were  able  to  retrace  their  course  only  four- 
teen miles;  and  again,  during  the  winter  of 
1831,  thej^  were  doomed  to  further  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Their  provisions  Deing 
consumed  thev  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  Fury's  provisions  ttill 
remained— a  direct  distance  of  200  miles, 

which  wr-  ■ -"  * *--"  '-  — lae- 
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steps,  and  spend  another  inclement  sea- 
son in  their  canvas  huts  covered  with 
snow.  Their  suffering^  at  this  time,  aggra- 
vated by  want  of  beds,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  were  of  the  most  acute  description : 
but  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  pre- 
sented more  cheering  prospects;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  return  nearly  to  Lancaster 
sound,  where  they  were  rescued  by  captain 
Humphreys,  as  before  stated.  Though  this 
expedition,  like  all  the  former  ones,  failed 
in  its  principal  object,  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ascertained;  the 
country  to  which  captain  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Boothia,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
was  discovered ;  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
Before  news  of  captain  Ross's  safety  reached 
this  country,  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search 
of  the  commander  and  his  gallant  crew ; 
and  captain  Back  was  appointed  to  conduct 
it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  but 
information  of  Ross's  return  reached  him 
in  time  to  prevent  him  from  encountering 
any  inconvenience  in  his  proposed  search. 
He,  however,  visited  the  great  Fish  river, 
and  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar  seas ; 
and,  after  a  perilous  arctic  land  journey,  he 
arrived  at  Liverpool  en  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836. Having,  in  as  brief  compass 

as  we  well  could,  given  a  faint  outline  of  the 
principal  attempts  which  have  been  made 
within  our  memory  to  discover  the  "north- 
west passage,"  we  have  the  gratification  of 
concluding  the  article  with  an  aeeount  qf 
it9  actual  aecompliahment.  This  we  offer, 
without  abridgment,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
columns' of  the  Literary  Gazette,  extracted, 
as  the  Editor  states,  from  the  John  Bull:— 

"DlSCOVBBT   OF  THB   NoBTH-WbsT   PaS- 

SAOB.— The  great  geographical  problem  of 
the  last  three  centuries  has  at  length  been 
solved,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  by  English- 
men ;  and  still  mora  proud,  perhaps,  that  it 
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has  been  tbe  retult  of  the  arckrar  and  enter- 
prise of  a  pnvate  compaoT,  than  even  if  it 
had  been  the  honoarable  trait  of  a  govern' 
ment  expedition.  The  sentiment  may  be 
badly  expressed,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
feeling  is  right.  The  triumph  of  individual 
energy,  in  instances  like  the  present,  illus- 
trates the  national  character  more  fully— 
'tis  the  growth  of  the  soiL  Our  readers 
will  have  anticipated  that  news  must  have 
arrived  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  House  from 
the  enterprising  and  intelligent  officers  of 
the  compaur,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
whose  Arctic  discoveries  in  1837  u>d  1838 
have  ^readv  added  so  materially  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  A  despatch  from 
those  gentlemen  was  published  in  a  second 
edition  of  yesterday's  '  Times ;'  and  it  is  to 
this  source  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  particulars.  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson  descended  the  Coppermine  river 
on  the  22d  of  June,  last  year,  on  their  third 
and  happilv  most  successftil  expedition. 
On  the  ]8th  of  the  following  month  they 
reached  Cape  Barrow,  and  had  the  satisfac  - 
tion  of  finoiug  Coronation  Gulf  partially 
open ;  '  whereas,'  says  the  despatch,  '  long 
after  the  same  date,  m  1888,  the  whole  party 
might  have  crossed  it  on  foot.'  They  then 
doubled  Cape  Alexander  amidst  very  heavy 
dri  ving  ice.  '  From  Cape  Alexander,  situate 
in  lat.  68"  66'  N.,  long.  106*"  40'  W.,  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  point  in  lat.  GS'*  33'  N., 
long.  98"  lO"  W.,  the  Arctic  coast  may  be 
comprised  in  one  spacious  bay,  stretching 
as  far  south  as  lat.  67**  40',  before  it  turns 
offabruptly  northward  to  the  last-mentioned 
position.  This  vast  sweep,  of  which  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Simpson  last  year,  is  indented  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  minor  bays,  se[>arated 
from  one  another  by  long  narrow  projecting 
Iioints  of  land  enclosing  an  Incalculable 
number  of  islands.  To  reach  the  last- 
named  point  they  had  to  thread  a  very  intri- 
cate navigation;  bnt  on  making  it,  they 
suddenly  'opened  a  strait  running  in  to  the 
south wud  of  east,  where  the  rapid  rush  of 
the  tide  scarcely  left  a  doubt  or  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  leading  to  the  mouth  of 
Back's  Great  Fish  River.  This  strait  is  ten 
miles  wide  at  either  extremity,  but  con- 
tracts to  three  in  the  centre.  Even  that 
narrow  channel  is  much  encroached  upon 
by  high  shingle  islands,  but  there  is  disep 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.'  Soon 
after  this,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
they  were  risited  by  the  most  terrific  thun- 
der storm  which  they  had  ever  witnessed  in 
these  regions :  and,  on  the  16th,  the  adven- 
turous party  '  breakfasted  on  the  identical 
spot  where  the  tent  of  our  gallant,  though 
less  successful  precursor  (Sir  George  Back) 
stood,  on  his  return  from  Point  Ogle  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  that  very  day  live  years 
before.'  Here  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  again  fr^m  the  despatch,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  sUte :— •  The  arduous  duty  we  had, 
in  1836,  undertaken  to  perform,  was  thus 
ftdly  accomplished;  and  the' length  and 
difficulty  of  the  route  back  to  the  Copper- 
mine would  have  amply  justified  our  imme- 


diate return.  We  bad  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  depriTA- 
tion  of  warm  food,  and  the  prospects  grew 
more  cheerless  as  the  cold  foul  weather 
at<rie  on  apace ;  Ht  kmrinff  already  matar- 
tained  the  aeparatUm  (^  Boothia  fnm  tka 
American  Continent,  on  the  wettem  aide  of 
the  Great  Pith  River,  we  determined  not  to 
deaitt  tiUwe  had  aettUd  ita  relation  thereto 
on  the  eaatem  aide  alao.  A  fbg  which  had 
come  on  dispersed  towards  evening;  and 
unfolded  a  full  view  of  the  pieturesqoe 
shores  of  the  estuary.  Far  to  the  southward 
Yictoria  headland  stood  fbrth,  ao  cleariy  de- 
fined that  we  instantly  recognised  it  by  Kr 
George  Back's  exquisite  drawing.  Caqte 
Beaufort  we  almost  seemed  to  tonch,  and 
with  the  telescope  we  were  able  to  discern 
a  continuous  line  of  high  land  as  &r  ronnd 
as  north-east,  about  two  points  more  north- 
erly than  Cape  Hay,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  seen  by  Sir  George  Back.'  Directing 
their  course  to  a  bold  promontory,  tbe 
farthest  land  in  sieht,  they  there  landed, 
erected  a  conical  pue  of  ponderous  stones, 
fourteen  feet  high,  placing  under  it  a  sealed 
bottle,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  pro- 
ceeding, and,  amidst  a  salvo  of  shot  «nd 
enthusiastic  cheering,  took  possession  of 
their  discoveries  'in  the  name  of  Victoria 
the  First.'  This  bold  promontory  thej 
named  Cape  Britannia,  and  its  position  ia 
N.  lat.  68"  6ff  3",  W.  long.  94"  35 ;  the 
coast  trended  away  from  this  north-east> 
and  they  ran  along  it  forty- three  miles  fur- 
ther, to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  they  determined  to  be  N.  lat. 
68"  SS*  2r  W.  long.  97»  3';  this  was  the 
term  of  their  voyage.  'From  a  limestone 
ridge,  about  a  league  inland  from  the  month 
of  this  river,'  says  the  despatch,  '  we  ob- 
tained a  view  of  some  very  remote  blue  land 
in  the  north-east  quarter,  in  all  probability 
one  of  the  southern  promontories  of  Boothia. 
Two  considerable  islands  lay  far  in  the  off- 
ing, and  others  high  and  distant,  stretched 
from  E.  to  E.N.E.  Our  riew  of  the  I9<r 
main  shore  was  confined  to  five  mUes  in  am 
easterly  direction,  after  which  it  appeared 
to  turn  off  greatly  to  the  right.  We  could, 
therefore,  scarcelv  doubt  our  having  arrived 
at  that  large  gulf  uniformly  describe  by 
the  Esquimaux  as  containing  many  iaUnds, 
and  with  numerous  indentations  stretching 
down  to  the  southward  till  it  approaches 
vi-ithin  forty  miles  of  Repulse  and  Wager 
bays.  The  exploration  of  such  ajrulf,  which 
was  the  main  object  of  the  Terror's  ill- 
starred  voyage,  would  necessarily  demand 
the  whole  time  and  ener^es  of  another  ex- 
pedition, baring  a  starting  or  retreating 
P|oint  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions than  Great  Bear  Lake;  and  it  was 
quite  evident  to  us  that  any  ftirther  fool- 
hardy perseverance  could  only  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  great  object  already  attained, 
together  with  that  of  the  whole  party.' 
The  voyagers  therefore  wisely  determined 
to  return ;  and  thev  began  to  retrace  their 
steps  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  Auguat. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  accompanT 
them  in  their  voyage   hcaieward,  during 
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which  we  regret  to  find  the  party  suffered 
extremely  from  the  excessive  cold.  Their 
coarse  home  took  them  through  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  down  the  Mckenzie,  and 
they  finally  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the 
14th  of  October,  having  been  nearly  four 


months  engaged  in  an  expedition,  the  diffi- 
culties, neriu,  and  sufferiugt  of  which, 
nothing  but  an  Arctic  voyi^e  we  presume 


can  give  the  imagination  any  idea  of.  Al- 
though hard  pressed  for  spiaee,  we  most 
quote  the  concluding  passage  of  the  de- 
spatch, as  it  shows  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  men :  '  We  rcijeice  ia  having  anticipated 
the  Russian  expedition,  and  secured  to  our 
oonntry  and  tl^  company  the  indisputable 
honotiT  of  discovering  the  north-west  pas- 

Ti,  which  has  been  an  object  of  search  to 
maritime  nations  for  three  centuries. 
When  our  expedition  was  planned  at  Nor- 
way House,  IB  1836,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Sir  George  Back  would  have 
achieved  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia 
with  the  Vernon  boats,  and  that  our  meet- 
ing at  the  month  of  the  Great  Fish  River 
would  have  left  bo  blank  in  the  geography 
of  Northern  America.  That  officer's  failure, 
the  exhaustion  of  our  men  and  means,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  new  wintering  ground, 
render  a  fresh  expedition  indispensable  for 
the  exanunatioa  of  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  the 
drenit  of  which  to  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
and  Heda,  according  te  the  Esquimaux 
accounts,  cannot  be  less  than  40U  or  MO 
miles,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  recommend 
to  your  approbation  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Simpson  to  nerfeet  this  interesting 
service,  which,  as  he  had  no  vish  to  avail 
himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  up  whenever  the  limit- 
ed meana  required  are  placed  at  his  dis- 
posaL' 

NOTES,  ia  music,  characters  which  mark 
pitch  and  the  time  of  a  sound,  and  the 
sviriftness  and  slowness  of  iu  motions.  In 
general,  under  n»te»  are  comprehended  all 
the  signs  or  characters  used  in  mtuic, 
though  in  propriety  the  word  only  implies 
the  marks  which  d^iote  the  degrees  of 
gravity  and  acotencss  to  be  given  to  each 
sound.    [See  Music] 

NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  vrurd  that  denotes 
anjr  object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  that 
object  be  animate,  inanimate,  or  ideal;  as 
Mon,  gate,  mind.  Nouns  form  the  basis  of 
all  language:  thus,  we  call  a  certain  instru- 
ment, a  «at0 ;  the  act  of  using  that  instru- 
ment,  tummg;  and  thence  obtain  the  verl}, 
to  taw. 

NOVAC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  hone, 
9X  Twrke^nl-ttonet  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate.  It  owes  its  power  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine 
siliceous  particles  it  contains.  Various 
other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones,  such 
as  mica  slate,  freestone.  &c. 

NOVEL,  in  literature, «  fictitious  tale,  or 
imaginary  history  ^  real  life,  generally  in- 
tenoied  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  foremost  among  which  is  love. 
"  In  the  novel,"  says  Goethe,  "sentimenu 
and  evenu  are  to  be  chiefly  represented;  in 


the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hera  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  hn\  ve 
expect  of  the  dramatic  hero  action."  His- 
torical novels,  excellent  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  blend  facts  so  incongru> 
ously  with  fiction,  that  they  create  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
shrink  from  toilsome  research ;  and  though 
they  may  convey  a  tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  past  manners,  the  high-wrought  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  filled  make  a 
sad  jumble  when  associatedwith  the  matter* 
of-fkct  events  described  by  the  sober  his- 
torian.  Novel,  in  civil  law,  a  term  used 

for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperor^ 
as  those  of  Justin,  Tiberius,  Leo,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  were  called  novels 
either  from  their  producing  a  great  alter- 
ation ia  the  Uxe  of  the  ancient  law,  or 
because  thejr  were  made  on  new  cases,  and, 
after  the  revisal  of  the  ancient  code,  com- 
piled by  order  of  that  emperor. 

NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year,  consisting  only  of  thirty 
days.  It  is  the  first  winter  month  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  first  summer 
month  of  the  southern.  Its  name.  Novem- 
ber, originates  in  its  being  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Roman  reckoning. 

NOVICE,  a  person  not  yet  skilled  or 
experienced  in  an  art  or  profession.  Novice 
is  more  particularly  used  in  monasteries 
for  a  religious  person,  in  his  or  her  novi- 
tiate, or  year  oi  probation,  aad  who  has  not 
made  the  vows. 

NOVI'TIATE,  the  term  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  to  enter  a  mo- 
nastery, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  the  qualification*  accessary  for  livioK 
up  to  the  rule  to  which  they  are  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is  gene- 
rally very  severe;  the  novice  generally  having 
to  perform  many  menial  offices  about  the 
convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  most 
trifling  actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices. 

NU  CLEUS,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a 
nut,  or  of  any  seed  inclosed  within  a  husk. 
In  astronomy,  the  term  nueteue  is  used  for 
the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwise  called  its 

head. In  ancient  architecture,  nueleua 

signified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement. 

NUDE  COMPACT  {ntidum  paetumj,  in 
law,  a  contract  made  without  any  consi- 
deration, and  therefore  not  valid. Nudo 

mutter,  a  bare  allegatioa  of  something 
done.  ^ 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  bare- 
footed. This  was  done  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity;  as  the  plague,  a  famine, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  likewise  usual  for  the 
Roman  matrons,  when  any  supplication 
and  vows  were  to  be  made  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  to  walk  in  procession  to  her  temple 
barefooted. 

NU'DITIES,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
those  parts  of  the  human  figure  which  are 
not  covered  with  drapery.   The  appearance 
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of  the  covering  being  detennined  by  the  ! 
Btructore  of  the  firame,  it  is  eMential  to  the 
painter,  u  well  as  the  sculptor,  to  study 
the  naked  figurewith  the  greatest  attention.  ; 

NUM'BER,  in  arithmetic,  an  assemblage 
of  several  units  or  of  several  things  of  the  \ 
same  kind.  Cardinal  numbers  express  the 
number  of  thin|ic«,  m  1,  2,  3.  4.  Ordinal 
num1>ers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as  1st,  j 
2d,  3d,  &c.  £reii  numbers  are  those  which  | 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with* 
out  a  fraction,  as  6, 12,  ftc.  Uneven  num-  > 
bers  are  such  as  leave  a  remainder  after 
being  divided,  as  5, 13,  &c.  A  »quare  num- 
ber IS  the  product  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itself,  as  4,  the  product  of  2  multi- 
plied by  8.  A  rational  number,  is  one 
commensurable  with  uuit^.  A  number  in- 
commensurable with  unity  is  termed  ir. 
rational  or  turd.  A  ruAtc  number  is  the 
product  of  a  sauare  number  by  its  root: 
such  is  27,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
square  number  9,  by  its  root  3.  A  perfect 
number  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28; 
the  aliquot  parts  of  six  being  3, 2,  and  1— 6 ; 
aud  those  of  28,  being  14,  7,  4,  2,  1—28. 
Imperfect  numbers,  those  whose  aliquot 
parts  added  together,  make  either  more  or 
less  than  the  whole.  Homogeneal  numbers, 
are  those  referred  to  the  same  units ;  those 
referred  to  different  units  are  termed  kete- 

leneal. 
UM'BEBS,  the  Utle  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  The  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  the  Israelitish  history  of  about  thirty- 
eight  years. Numbert,  in  poetry,  oratory, 

music,  &c  are  certain  measures,  or  ea- 
den'^es,  which  render  a  verse,  period,  or 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Poetical  num- 
bert  consist  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constituting 
feet.  Rketorieal  nun^ero  are  a  sort  of 
simple  onaffeeted  harmony,  less  apparent 
than  that  of  verse,  but  such  as  is  perceived 
and  affects  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS,  the  Roman 
capital  letters  which  stand  as  substitutes 
for  figures  ;  as  I  for  1 ;  X  for  10;  L  for  50 : 
C  for  100,  &c. 

NUMERATION,  the  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words, 
or  exi>ressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  figures.  Thus  for  one  thousand, 
we  write  1000,  &c. 

NU'MERATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber in  the  upper  line  of  a  fiaetion,  denoting 
the  number  of  the  given  parts  taken,  as  3 
in  94t  that  u  three  out  of  the  four  parts  of 
an  integer. 

NUMISMAT-ICS,  or  NUMISMA- 
T  O  L'O  G  Y,  the  name  of  the  science  which 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of.  all  nations,  as  means  of  history 
and  rectification  of  dates  in  chronology. 
The  earliest  coins  are  Phcenician,  and  were 
struck  or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed, 
so  that  the  inscription  was  reversed ;  l»ut 
those  struck  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  most  deserving  our  attention. 


The  study  of  eoina  and  medals  is  indis> 
pensable  to  archeology,  and  to  «  thoroi^h 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts.  They  in- 
dicate the  names  of  provinces  and  cities, 
determine  their  position,  and  present  pic- 
tures of  many  celebrated  places.  They  fix 
the  period  of  events,  sometimes  determine 
their  character,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
series  of  kings ;  they  also  give  as  the  attri- 
butes and  titles  of  different  divinities,  the 
utensils  and  oeremoBies  of  their  vrorship, 
and  the  costume  of  the  priest*— in  fine, 
every  thing  which  relates  to  usages,  civil, 
military,  and  religious— while  they  enable 
us  to  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of 
art,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  our  phi- 
lological researches.     [See  MxoAi.a.] 

NUM'MULITE.  the  fossU  remains  of  a 
chambered  shell  of  a  flattened  form,  for- 
merly mistaken  for  money. 

NUN'CIOj  a  person  sent  by  the  pope  on 
foreign  missions  which  concern  eccle«ia«- 
tical  affairs. 

NUN'CUFATIYE  WIIJ.,  in  law,  a  wiU 
or  testamentary  desire  expressed  verballT, 
but  not  put  into  writing.  It  depends  merely 
on  oral  testimony  for  proof,  though  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing.  Nuncupative^ 
in  a  general  sense,  signifies  something  tliat 
exists  only  in  name. 

NUN'OINiE,  in  antiquity,  days  set  apart 
by  the  Romans  for  the  country  people  to 
expose  tlieir  wares  and  eontmodities  to 
sale,  verv  similar  to  our  large  markets. or 
fairs.  They  were  called  iVira<ftius,  because 
thcT  were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERT,  in  the  Romish  ehnrch,  a 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  wbo 
have  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a  single 
life. 

NUR'SERT,  in  gardening;  is  a  pieee  of 
land  set  apart  for  raising  and  propagating 
all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants,  to  sni^y  the 
gu-den  and  other  plantations. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  beloar- 
ing  to  a  species  of  Myrittiem,  growing  in 
the  isles  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  8k>ath 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
dmpe,  that  is,  a  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  nat  or  kerneL  It  ia 
generally  separated  from  its  outward  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  shipped,  but  the 
whole  fVuit  is  occasionally  uuported  in  a 
preserved  sUte,  as  a  sweetmeat. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  eartli's  axis,  by  which  in  its 
annual  revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its 
formerposition. 

NUTGALLS,  excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  fnr 
the  use  of  dvers,  calico  printers,  sc 

NUTRI'TION,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  the  identification  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
tritive matter  to  our  org^ans,  or  the  repair- 
ing the  continual  loss  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  friction  of  these 
parts  with  each  other,  and  especially  the 
action  of  the  air,  would  destroy  the  bodr 
entirely,  if  the  loss  was  not  repaired  by  a 
proper  diet,  containing  nutritive  juices  ; 
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which  being  digested  into  the  Btomach, 
and  afterwtfda  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  are  distributed  through 
the  whole  body  for  its  nutrition.  In  pro- 
portion  as  our  parU  are  destroyed,  they  are 
renewed  by  homogeneous  particles,  or  such 
as  are  exactly  similar  to  themselves;  other- 
wise their  natue,  which  is  always  alike, 
would  suffer  eoatinoal  changes.  When  the 
■utritive  matter  has  been  animaliced.  or  as. 
similated  to  the  body  which  it  is  des^ned 
to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  ab« 
sorption,  circulation,  respiration,  and  se- 
cretion, the  parts  which  it  supplies  retain 
and  iBomrporate  it  with  their  own  substaaoe. 
nils  nutritive  identification  is  variously 
effected  in  different  parts,  as  the  brain, 
muscles,  bones,  Ac.;  each  of  these  appro- 
priates to  itself,  bv  a  true  secretion,  that 
which  is  found  analogous  to  iu  nature,  and 
ngeeU  the  heterogeneous  particles.  A  bone 
is  a  secretory  organ  that  becomes  encrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
■els,  which  in  the  woric  of  nutrition  per- 
form the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove 
this  salt  after  it  has  remained  a  certain 
time  in  the  areotae  of  its  texture.  It  is  the 
same  in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  ftbria; 
and  in  the  brain  with  albumen :  each  part 
imbibes,  and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  aaaM  nature,  in 
coneeouenoe  of  a  power,  of  which  the  affi- 
nity of  aggregation  of  the^l^emists  gives  us 
an  idea,  and  perhape  fundshes  us  with  an 
exact  model.  Every  living  body,  without 
exception,  seems  to  possess  a  &culty  of 
forming  and  decomposing  substances,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  it  n  supported,  and 
of  giving  rise  to  new  predvots.  Thus  the 
animal  maefaine  is  continually  destroyed, 
and  at  distant  pcnods  at  life  does  not,  per- 
haps, contain  a  single  particle  of  tiie  same 
constituent  parts. 

NUX  VOMICA,  in  botanv,  an  East  In- 
dian  tree,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  globular, 
abont  the  site  of  an  oraBse,  and  contains 
several  seeds.  These  seeds  are  a  certain 
poison  for  cats,  dogs,  Ac,  and  is  eonfldently 
said  to  be  one  of  the  ingsedienta  unlawfully 
infused  isto  beei^  to  give  it  a  stupifyiag 
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NYCHTHEM'BBON,  among  the  an- 
eioits,  signiied  the  whole  natural  day,  or 
day  and  night,  consistiiig  of  twenty-four 
h<Nir«,  or  equal  parts,    tiiis  way  of 


ig  the  dar  was  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Jews,  and  aeenu  to  owe  its  origin  to 
that  expressioa  of  Moses,  in  the  first  chaptor 
of  Genesis,  "  the  eveiUBg  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." 

NTCTALOrPIA.  in  medieine,  a  defect  of 
vision,  by  whieh,  throu|^  weakness,  the 
obje*^  otily  in  obscure 


.  or  by  the  dull  light  of  evening.  This 
IS  a  constitutional  defect,  not  to  be  cured. 
AnatomisU  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a 
constituent  part  of  the  animal  substance, 
called  the  rete  mueotrnm,  which  gives  colour 
to  the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes. 

N  Y L' G  H  AU,  in  soology,  an  animal 
brought  from  the  Bast  Indies,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both  the  bovme 
and  deer  species.  Its  body,  horns,  and  tail 
■re  not  unlike  those  of  a  buU ;  and  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs  are  very  like  those  of  a  deer. 
The  colour  in  general  is  ash  or  gray.  Its 
hornf  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape.  It  eats  oats,  u  fond  of 
grass,  hay,  and  wheat  bread.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  more  re- 
sembles the  deer,  and  has  no  boms. 

NTMPH'A,  or  NTMPH.  in  entomolory, 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  to  its 
perfect  form  ;  another  name  for  the  jnytc, 
ekrpHUit,  or  aurtUa. 

NYMPHiB'A,  certam  publhs  baths  at 
Rome,  of  which  there  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, adorned  with  curious  statues  of  the 
Nymphs,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated, 
furnished  with  pleasant  grottoes,  and  sup- 
plied with  oooUng  fountains,  which  ren- 
dered them  exceedingly  delightful,  and 
drew  great  numbers  to  frequent  them. 
8tle;ice  was  particularly  required  there,  as 
appears  by  this  inscription,  Njfwif hit  loci, 
btie,  lava,  taee, 

NYMPHiE'A,  in  botany,  the  Water  Lily, 
a  g^nus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system, 
class  13  Podrmufrid,  order  I  Jtfeiut^irNM. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

NYSiPH^'A  lotus,  in  botany,  the 
Ecyptiiin  lotus ;  an  aquatic  plant,  a  native 
of  both  Indies.  Tlie  root  is  conical,  firm, 
about  the  sixe  of  a  middling  pear,  covered 
with  a  blackish  bark,  and  set  round  with 
fibres.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and.  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within 
as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  Mnks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  after  by  the  poor,  who  in 
a  short  time  coUect  enough  to  supply  their 
families  with  food  for  several  days. 

NYMPHS,  local  goddesses,  as  Nereids  in 
the  sea ;  Naiads  of  the  fountains ;  Dryads 
of  the  woods,  &c.  &c 

NYSTAGldUS,  in  medicine,  a  twinkling 
of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person 
is  very  sleepy.  It  is  known  by  the  insta- 
bility or  involuntary  and  constant  motions 
of  the  globe  of  the  ey^  from  one  canthus 
to  another,  or  in  some  other  directions. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a  hip- 
pus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dilatation 
and  constriction  of  the  pupil;  and,  as 
there  are  several  species  of  nystagmus,  it  is 
evident  it  arises  firom  various  causes. 
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O,  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fifteentli 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  by 
prnjecting  the  lips,  and  formingan openinc 
resembling  the  letter  itself  The  English 
language  designates  not  less  than  four 
sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemphfied  in 
the  words  no,  prove,  for,  not.  The  French 
indicate  the  sound  o  (pronounced  as  in  no) 
by  various  signs.  The  use  of  o  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a:  it  is  used  particn< 
larly  to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  introductory 
to  language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 
0!  or  Okf  With  an  apostrophe  after  it, 
0  signifies  ton  in  Irish  proper  names ;  aa 
O'Ncil  (the  son  ef  Neil),  like  the  prefix  Mae. 

OAK  (querent)  in  botany,  a  tree  ranking 
among  the  most  usefUl  of  the  productions 
of  temperate  climates.  More  than  eighty 
species  are  known ;  but  the  common  Euro- 
pean oak  (quereua  roburj  is  a  tree  of  the 
first  consequence  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  6  to 
12,  or  more,  in  circumference.  From  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  wood,  it  is 
employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
and,  above  all,  for  ship-building.  The 
British  oak  surpasses  all  other  kinds;  and 
to  it  this  country  is  indebted  for  its  boasted 
"  wooden  walls."  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used  for 
furniture;  and  it  is  also  the  best  wood  for 
fuel.  Evelyn  mentions  an  oak  cut  down  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury,  once  the 
residence  of  Chaucer,  which  ran  fift^  feet 
clear  without  a  knot,  and  cut  clean  timber 
five  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  "lady 
oak,"  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Harley,  produced 
a  butt  of  forty  feet,  and  squared  five  feet 
throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  pro- 
ducing twenty  tons  of  timber.  In  1810  an 
oak  tree,  which  g^w  about  four  miles  firom 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  was  felled  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  which  contained 
2416  cubic  feet  of  sound  and  convertible 
timber.  The  main  trunk  was  nine  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  purehased* 
standing,  for  AO&l,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  it  produced  nearly  6001.  But  the 
most  magnificent  oak  ever  known  to  grow 
in  England,  was  probably  that  dag  out  of 
Hatfield  bog:  it  was  120  feet  in  length, 
twelve  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  in  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  end  where 
broken  off;  so  that  the  butt  for  sixty  feet 
squared  seven  feet  of  timber,  and  four  its 
entire  length.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn 
counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trees,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  concentric  rings 
of  wood,  each  of  which  recorded  a  year's 
growth.  Gilpin,  in  his  charming  "  Forest 
Scenery,"  notices  "  a  few  venerably  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  that  chronicle  upon  their 
furrowed  trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest." 


The  growth  of  the  common  oak  in  general 
is  extremely  slow.  The  acorn  is  the  frait 
of  this  tree,  and,  though  now  used  as  the 
food  of  swine,  in  ancient  times  it  formed  an 
important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of 
the  northern  nations,  and,  amon^  others, 
to  the  rude  inhabitant*  of  the  British  ialea. 
The  oak  is  raised  firom  acorns*  sown  either 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  ot  in  a  nurseiy 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
A  fine  grown  oak  conveys  to  the  mind  as- 
sociations of  strength  and  duration,  which 
are  very  impressive ;  nay,  Vitruvius  has  said, 
that  when  driven  into  the  earth  it  ia  of 
eternal  duration.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  oak  in  England— the  Qnerau  ro^ur  and 
the  Quereua  aeat\fiora  ;  the  former  of  which 
affords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  subject  to  rot ;  the  other  more  loose 
and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot.  and  not  half 
so  durable.  This  difference  was  noticed  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Ray ;  and  Martyn  in  his 
"  Flora  Bttstica,"  and  Sir  James  Smith  in 
his  "  Flora  Britannica,"  have  added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  To  the  intro- 
duction oi  this  second  species  of  oak  in  oar 
naval  dock-yards,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  rot,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  British 

navy. Oak-bark  is  used  in  tanning.    In 

medicine,  the  bark  is  a  strong  astringent, 
'ed  ■ 


and  is  Uierefore  recoinmendi 
rhages.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  Peruvian  bark ;  but 
this  idea  others,  after  trial,  have  disconn- 
tenanced.  Both  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
are  employed  in  hot -beds;  and  the  leavea 
are  now  reckoned  better  for  this  use  thaa 
the  bark. 

OAK'-OALLS,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
inseeu.  They  appear  in  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  When  opened,  they  are 
found  to  contain  one  insect  only.  "  It 
might  appear  that  the  parent  fiy.  when  she 
had  formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her 
worm  offspring,  had  placed  it  in  an  im- 
pre^able  fortress ;  but  this  is  not  the  case; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  fly  whidi 
produces  a  worm  Of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
pierces  the  sides  of  the  gall  and  deposits  her 
egg  within  it.  The  worm,  when  hatched* 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  fi- 
nally, after  devouring  it,  passes^  itself,  int« 


the  chrysalis  state,  and  thence  appear*  in  the 
form  of  its  parent-fly,  and  is  seen  makii^  ita 
wa^  out  of  the  gall." 

OAK'UM,  old  ropes  vntwisted,  and  null- 
ed out  into  loose  hemp ;  used  in  caulking 
the  seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship, 
for  stopping  or  preventing  leaks.  That 
formed  firom  untarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

OAK,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 
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end  and  round  at  the  other,  used  to  propel 
a  boat  or  barae  on  the  water.  The  flat  part 
is  called  the  bUde,  and  the  round  end  the 
handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  Tessel  forwards 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  rowers 
turn  their  backs  forwards,  and  dipping  the 
blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle 
forward,  which,  strikine  the  water,  neces- 
sarily impels  the  Tessel  according  to  the 
force  and  skill  with  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

OA'SIS,  a  fertile  spot,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  north- 
ern Africa :  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
duster  of  verdant  spoU.  In  the  desert  of 
Sahara  there  are  several  of  these,  which 
serve  as  halting-places  for  the  caravans. 
There  are  also  some  considerable  towns  so 
named,  which  are  described  in  the  travels 
of  Bebtoni,  Edmondstone,  Browne,  and 
others. 

OAT,  in  botanv,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Avena.  From  the  back  of  the  corolla,  there 
grows  a  single,  crooked,  and  contorted  arista, 
or  awn :  the  corolla  serves  as  a  pericarp, 
surrounding  a  single  seed,  which  is  of  an 
oblong  flgure,  very  sharp  pointed  at  each 
end,  and  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  When 
the  seed  or  grain  only  is  intended  to  be 
spoken  of,  the  word  is  commonlv  used  in 
the  plural,  oat*.  The  meal  of  this  grain, 
oatwual,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food 
for  man  in  some  countries ;  and  in  all  parts 
oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cat- 
lie.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  north- 
em  climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous 
districts,  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  In  Scot- 
land, where  it  nas  long  formed  a  principal 
part  irfthe  fbod  of  the  people,  and  in  Ire- 
land, great  quantities  are  grown.— The  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  oat,  that  is,  the  place  in 
vrhich  it  grows  without  cultivation,  is  fixed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Aroossi,  a  small  territory 
near  (he  source  of  the  Nile :  "  Wild  oats,~ 
says  this  traveller,  "  grow  up  here,  spon- 
taneously, to  a  prodigious  height  and  sise, 
•capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  and  some  of  the  stalks  being 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  circumference. 
Ther  have,  when  ripe,  the  appearance  of 
small  canes.  The  iniudiitants  make  no  sort 
of  use  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  uppermost  thin  husk  of  it  is 
beantiftadly  variegated  with  a  coangeable 
pninP^colo*"^ :  tbe  taste  is  perfectly  good." 
—Tramtfonnaiiim  ttf  9at$  itUo  rye.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  transformation  will  take 
Dlace  if  the  oats  be  sown  very  late  (about 
Midsummer-day),  and  cut  twice  as  green 
Ibdder  befbre  shooting  into  flower-stalks; 
whereupon  a  considenble  number  of  the 
oat  plants  do  not  die  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  an  chan^d  in  the  following 
spring  into  ry%  forming  stalks  which  can- 
not be  known  from  those  of  the  finest  win- 
ter rye. 

OATH,  is  a  solemn  affirmation  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate  or  other  per-  { 
son  rendered  competent  by  the  law  to  ad-  i 
minister  it,  in  which  the  person  sworn  in- 


vokes the  Almighty  to  "witnelb  that  Ue 
testimony  is  true.  A  person  who  is  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  cause  may  have  two  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  him;  the  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  relation  to  what  the  court  shall 
think  fit  to  ask  him,  concerning  himself  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  not  evidence  in  the 
eause ;  and  the  other  purely  to  give  evidence 
in  the  cause  wherein  be  is  produced  as  a 
witness ;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 
oathrupon  a  voyer  dire.  By  statute,  all  who 
hold  offices  of  any  kind  under  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ecclesiastical  persons,  members  of  cuileges, 
school-masters,  seijeants-at-law.  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  advocates,  proctors,  &c.,  are 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
&c  The  laws  of  all  civilised  states  have 
required  the  security  of  an  oath  for  evidence 
given  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  the  Christian 
religion,  while  it  utterly  prohibits  profane 
and  needless  swearing,  does  not  seem  to 
forbid  oaths  duly  required,  or  taken  on  ne* 
cessar^  occasions.  But  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians,— swayed  by  the  sense  which  they 
put  upon  that  text  of  Scripture  in  St.  Mat- 
thew which  says,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  St. 
James's  words,  ch.  v.  13.,  —  refuse  to  swear 
koon  any  occasion,  even  at  the  requisition 
)f  a  magistrate,  and  in  a  court  of  -justice. 
These  scruples  appear  to  proceed  from  not 
distinguishrag  between  the  proper  use  and 
the  abuse  of  swearing.  It  is  doubtless 
impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witness  trifles, 
or  to  use  his  holy  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive in  conversation;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  may  not  call  upon  him 
to  witness  truths  of  importance.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  aek  of  God  our  daily  bread,  and 
other  earthly  blessings,  it  cannot  surely 
be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties 
of  our  neighbours,  or  the  security  of  ^• 
vernment  is  concerned,  to  invoke  liim  with 
reverence  to  witness  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertions, or  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions ; 
because  of  our  truth  and  sincerity,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witness. 
—  Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act.  Pcijury  is  the  wilful  violation 
of  %n  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  autho> 
rity  to  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding.- 
Different  formalities  have  been  customary 
va  different  countries  in  taking  oaths.  The 
Jews  sometimes  sworo  with    their  hands 


lifted  up,  and  sometimes  placed  under  the 
thi^h  of  the  person  to  wnom  they  swore. 
This  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Athe- 


nians and  the  Romans.  The  ancients 
guarded  against  penury  very  religiously; 
and  for  fear  they  might  fall  into  it  through 
neglect  of  due  form,  they  usually  declared 
that  they  bound  themselves  only  so  far  as 
the  oath  was  praeticoble;  and  lest  the  ob- 
ligation  should  lie  upon  their  ghosts,  they 
nude  an  express  onligation,  when  they 
twore,  that  the  oath  should  be  cancelled  at 
their  death.  Peijury  they  believed  could 
not  pass  unpunished,  and  expected  the  di- 
vine vengeance  to  overtake  the  peijured 
villain  even  in  tliis  life. 
QBADrAH,  or  the  prophecy  of  Ohadiah 
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a  cuMnidl  book  of  the  Old  Tettanent, 
wbioh  U  eonuined  in  one  sincle  dupter, 
and  is  partly  an  invective  anintt  the  eraekf 
of  the  Edomitce,  and  partlv  a  prediction  of 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  of  the  victory 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  church  over  her 

OBCOR'DATB.  in  botany,  shaped  Uke  a 
heart,  vrith  the  apex  downward ;  as,  an  ci- 
e0rdmt*  petal  or  legume. 

CBEAH,  a  species  of  vritchcraft  prao- 
tised  among  the  Negroes,  the  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitions 
fears,  is  mquently  attended  with  disease 


OB'BLISK,  in  architecture,  a  high  quad- 
rangular  pillar,  diminishing  as  it  ascends, 
and  terminating  in  a  small  pyramid.  Obe- 
lisks  are  of  Egyptian  origin;  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  erected  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  One  of  their  uses  was 
to  find  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serving  instead 
of  very  large  gnomons.  Augustus  erected 
an  obdisk  at  Bmne,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  marked  the  honrs  on  a  horisontal 
dial  drawn  on  the  pavement.  Diodorus 
makes  mention  of  two  obelisks  of  Sesostris 
placed  before  a  Theban  temple,  which  were 
190  cubiu  hi^.  Herodotus  mentions  two 
others,  100  cubits  high,  one  of  which  was 
erected  before  a  temple  at  Sais,  and  the 
other  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Ueli- 
opolis.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the 
Romans  removed  many  of  these  rdics,  of 
times  then  ancient,  from  their  original  situ* 
ations  into  Italy,  and  erected  others.  One 
of  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Bome,  via. 
that  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  is  140  feet  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  and  170 

feet  vrith  it. In  printing,  an  •belitk, 

thus  t,  is  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in 
the  maivin  or  at  the  fuot  of  the  page. 

OB'JECTGLASS,  in  opdcs,  the  glass  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope  next  the  <ri;veet, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a  pioton 
of  the  object,  with  the  rays  of  light  so  di* 
verging  that  the  picture  may  be  viewed  by 
another  glass,  which  fits  them  for  distinct 
vision. 

OBJECTIVE  CARE,  in  some  grammars, 
is  used  for  the  accusative  case.  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  ease  is  that  in  which  the 
noun  is  the  object  to  which  the  actidh 
refers;  as,  "I  reminded  the  master,"  in 
which  wuuttr  is  used  in  the  aecusative  or 
objective  ease.—— (N^eeftet  line,  in  perspee- 
tive,  the  lipe  of  an  object,  the  representa- 
tion of  wlueh  is  sought  for  in  the  draught 
or  picture.— —OJi/fefiM  plant,  any  plime 
situated  in  the  hoiiaonud  plane,  the  per- 
spective repliesentation  of  which  is  required. 

O'BIT,  a  fhneral  solemnity,  or  offlce  for 
the  dead,  most  commoniy  performed  vben 
the  corpse  hee  in  the  ehtureh  nninteRcd  It 
likewise  signifies  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  dead,  performed  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  mrayers,  ahns,  Ac  In  reUgious 
houses  they  have  a  register,  in  whn^  they 
enter 4he  9bit»  of  their  fonnders  and  bene- 
factors, which  was  thence  termed  the  obit- 
uarif. 


OBLATA.  in  law.  things  offered  faitika 
exchequer,  or  eld  debts  brought  from  for^ 
going  years,  and  put  to  the  account  of  the 
j^tesent  shoilt 

OBLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  far 
any  figure  that  is  flattened  or  shcntened,  as 
an  e^ftite  apktroid,  having  its  axis  shorter 


i  diameter,  being  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipae  about  the  shmrtar 
axis.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  tha 
polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  propmrtian  of  331  to 
338. 

OBLATI.  in  church-history,  secular  per- 
sons who  devoted  themselves  and  their  es- 
tates to  some  monastery,  into  which  thqy 
were  admitted  as  a  kindof  l^-broth««.  Hie 
form  of  their  admission  was  potting  the- 
bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  thdr  necks 
as  a  marie  of  servitude.  They  wore  a  reli- 
gious habit,  different  from  that  of  the  iMwka. 

OBLATION,  a  saorifice,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  In  the  canon-law,  oblations  are 
defined  to  be  anything  offered  by  godly 
Christians  to  God  and  the  chuich,  whether 
movables  m  immovables.  Till  the  fourtk 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  reveonea, 
the  clergy  wholly  subeiating  on  vohuitarj 
oblations. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
act  wherebv  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
another  to  do  something.  Obligations  are 
of  three  kinds,  vis.  natnral,  civil,  and  mixed. 
Natural  obligations  are  ratirely  founded  o« 
natural  equity ;  civU  obligations,  sn  CHril  an- 
thority  alone,  without  any  foundation  ia 
natural  equity;  and  mixed  obligations  are 
those  which  being  founded  on  natural 
equity,  are  Airther  enforced  by  civil  antho> 

lity. In  a  legal  sens^  0iUgatiom  sind- 

fies  a  bond,  wherdn  is  contained  a  penalty, 
with  a  condition  annexed  for  the  payaeftC 
of  money,  ftc 

OBLIGATO  (ItaUao.  nqmrad),  in  mnne, 
a  term  used  of  those  voices  or  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
fmmance  of  a  piece. 

OBLIXIUB,  deviating  finem  a  perpen- 
dicular line  or  direction,  as  an  obliqne 
angle,  &c.  that  which  is  not  a  right  one.— — 
ObUpte  ptmme$,  in  diallinfc  are  those  which 
decline  nom  the  lenith.  or  incline  towards 
the  horismi.— — OUiffse  amitiug,  is  when  a 
ship  sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the 
four  cardinal  points,  mslring  sn  e 
•«     I, dUiqm 


angls  wkh  the  meridissw- 


points  of  the  eqninoetisl  which  rise  and 
set  with  the  sen,  or  any  other  point  of  the 
heavens  in  an  obliqne  m^iow. 

QBLIQ'UITT.  deviation  frons  a 
line ;  neither  parallel  nor  perpendi 
general^  applied  to  the  ediptie.  whieh  de- 
viates  from  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
88«,  ST- 

OB'OLUS,  a  aman  Orecisn  silver  cdta, 
equal  to  one  penny  farthing.  It  was  thk 
coin  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  paaaage  ever 
theStvx. 

OBO'VATE,  in  botany,  a  term  far  a  leaf 
the  narrow  end  of  which  is  downward. 
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OBSECRATIO,  in  Soman  antiquitv,  a 
•olemn  ceremony  performed  by  the  cnief 
magistrate*  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  impend* 
ing  calamity.  It  consisted  of  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  enraged.  So  exact  were  they  u  ob- 
serving the  prescribed  form  on  these  oe» 
cations,  that  a  person  was  appointed  to 
rt;ad  it  over  to  the  man  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  most  trifling  omission 
was  held  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  so- 
lemnity 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of 
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Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren . 
the  former  being  aurveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance :  a  circumstance  Arom  which  the 
office  of  astronomer-royal  has  been  placed 
under  that  dei>artment  The  person  to 
whom  the  province  of  observing  was  first 
committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed ;  a  man 
who.  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it,  seemed 
bom  for  the  employment.  In  the  year  1690, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  mural  arch, 
of  seven  feet  diameter,  well  fixed  in  the 

Elane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  to  verify 
is  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which  hitherto 
had  depended  altogether  on  the  distances 
measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a  new  and 
very  different  manner,  vie  by  taking  the 
meridional  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of 
culmination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination.  In  the  space  of 
upwards  of  forty  yean  this  astronomer  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  observations, 
which  may  be  consulted  in  his  Historia 
Coelestis  Britannica,  published  in  1725;- the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  fixed  stan.  This  observatory 
is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
Greenwich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  The  observations  made  here 
are  not  only  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled 
accuracy,  but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  vis.  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  Dr.  Madielyne  commenced 
in  17G7.  There  are  many  other  observa- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  lengthen  this  article  by  enume- 
rating them;  though,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
mention  the  one  erected  by  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Slough,  where  his  far-famed  forty-fret 


telescope  (lately  removed)  for  so  many 
yean  attracted  public  attention. 

OBSIDIAN,  in  mineralogy,  a  black, 
glassy-looking  substance,  vrith  a  large  con. 
choidal  fracture.  It  melts  before  the  blow> 
pipe  into  a  white  enamel. 

OBSIDIONAXIS.  CORONA,  a  crown 
or  garland  made  of  grass,  and  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  generals  as  had  delivered  a 
Roman  army  or  fortress  besieged  by  the 
enemv. 

OBTURATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  mus- 
cles of  the  {high,  one  of  which  is  called  ob- 
turator  intemut,  and  the  other  obturator 
aeternua.  These  muscles  shut  up  the  fbra> 
men  or  apertura  between  the  os  pubis  and 
the  hip-bone,  and  are  rotatora  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIDENT,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  descends  into  the 
lower  hemisphere,  in  contradistinction  to 
orient.  Hence  we  use  the  word  occidental 
for  anything  belonging  to  the  west. 

OCCIKITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  paru  of  Uie  occipnt,  or  hack  part  of 
the  skull. 

OCCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  eeeipiti*  m,  et 
memorttf,  or  o«  nervorum,  the  name  given  to 
that  bone  which  forms  the  p»ostenor  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  ouUide,  and 
concave  internally.  This  bone  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  any  other  of  the  hones  of 
the  head,  except  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
ossa  temporum.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  any  wound  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  that  it  is,  by  iu  situation,  more 
liable  to  be  fract-jred  by  falls  than  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium. 

OCCULT',  something  secret,  hidden,  or 
invisible,  as  the  occult  quality  of  matter. 
——The  oeeuU  aeieneea  are  magic,  necro- 
mancy, &.C.—— Occult,  in  geometrv,  ia  used 
for  a  line  that  is  scarce  perceptible,  drawn 
with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a  fine 
lead  pencil. Occult  diaeate,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  diseases  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  which  are  not  undentood. Oe- 

eult  qualitiea,  those  qualities  in  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation. 

OCCULTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  ob- 
scuration of  any  star  or  planet  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  body,  as  the  moon.  &c. 
Circle  of  occultation,  an  imaginary  circle 
round  the  poles,  which  contains  those  stara 
that  are  not  risible  in  our  "hemisphere. 
The  term  immffrsion  is  given  to  the  state  of 
a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is  so  near  the  sun 
as  to  be  inrisible ;  also  to  that  of  the  moon 
when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  enter- 
ing into  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  the  taking  pos- 
session of  a  thing  not  belonging  to  any 
person.  Occmpaney,  savs  Blackstone,  gave 
the  orighaal  right  to  the  property  in  the 
substance  of  the  earth  itself. 

O'CEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  great 
mass  of  salt  water  which  surrounds  the 
land,  covering  nearly  three  quartera  of  the 
globe;  and  which  is  distinguished,  for  con- 
venience of  descnption,  as  if  divided  into 
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three  prinripal  sections.  1.  The  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
'  from  America,  and  is,  in  general,  about 
3000  miles  in  width ;  3.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
or  South  Sea,  which  divides  America  from 
Asia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles 
over ;  3.  The  Indian  ocean,  which  separates 
the  East-Indies  from  Africa,  and  is  3000 
miles  across.  The  other  seas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of 
these,  and  usually  receive  their  names  firom 
the  countries  they  border  upon.  The  bed 
of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities 
of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diversified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains,  and 
deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom ;  but 
the  notion  that  it  is  anywhere  without  a 
bottom  is  incompatible  with  the  spherical 
igure  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth 
that  ever  has  been  sounded  is  7300  feet  (by 
Scoresby,  in  1819).  The  level  of  the  seas  is. 
generally  speaking;  everywhere  the  same; 
arising  from  the  equal  pressure,  in  every 
direction,  which  the  particles  of  a  fluid  ez< 
ercise  upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  there- 
fore,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  spheroidal 
snrfiice,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  surCsce  of  our  planet.  [See  Tidbs, 
Sba,  &c] 

OCHLOC'RACT,  a  form  of  government 
ia  which  the  multitude  or  cMumon  people 
rule. 

O'CHRE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
earths  slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,  soft,  anriUaceous  particles,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  readily  dilrasible  in  water. 
Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  &c.,  and  consist  of  alumina 
and  red  oxyde  of  iron.  Native  red  ochre  is 
called  reddle  and  red  ekalk  in  England. 
The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able in  this,  that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal. 

(XCIMUM,  in  botanv,  a  genns  of  plants, 
dass  14  Didynamia,  onier  1  Gifmnotpermia. 
The  species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  and 
consist  of  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  BasiL 

OCTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  re- 
fft^r  eetaffon.—— In  fortification,  a  place 
with  dght  bastions. 

OCTAHB'DBON,in  ^metry,oneof  the 
five  reguUtf  bodies,  consisting  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTAN'DRIA,  the  eighth  class  of  the 
Innnaean'system  of  plants,  containing  four 
orders,  «is.  menoffjfnia,  digynia,  trygiiua, 
and  tetragynim,  comprehending  those  planta 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT,  an  instrument  fbr  measuring 
an^es,  which  by  reflection  it  doubles,  and 
hence  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  quadrant. 
Octant,  in  astronomy,  an  aqiect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  4S  degrees,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle. 

OCTAVE,  in  music,  the  eighth  interval 
in  a  scale  of  sounds,  which,  being  the  same 
as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same  letter  of 


the  alphabet,  'flie  most  simple  perception 
I  that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds,  ia  that  of 
unisons ;  the  vibrations  there  bcf^nning  and 
ending  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
octave,  wlwre  the  more  acute  sound  makes 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  grave 
or  deeper  one  makes  one;  oonseqorntl^, 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  evny  vi- 
bration of  the  more  grave  one.  Henca 
unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  same 
concord :  hence  aUo  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sounds  that  form  the  octave  are  in 
numbers  or  in  lines,  as  1 :  3,  so  that  two 
chords  or  striD|;s  of  the  same  matter,  thick- 
ness, and  tension,  one  whereof  is  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  produce  the  octave. 
The  number  of  upjper  and  lower  octaves,  or 
the  manner  in  which 


1  several  octaves  oi  dif- 


ferent heights  are  to  be  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed, is  not  absolutely  deterraiiMM,  oa  aceiiUBt 
of  the  continually  increasing  cmnpasa  of 
instmments,  particularly  stringed  instn- 
menu,  and  especiallv  the  jHaiM^brte,  which, 
within  a  short  period,  has  increased  a  whole 
octave. 

OCTA'VO,  in  printing,  the  form  of  a  pag« 
which  is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  ^ght 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.  It  is  often  viittai 
8vo. 

OCTOTBEB,  in  chronology,  Che  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  censistinf^  of 
thirtv-one  days:  it  obudned  the  luune  of 
October  from  its  beins  the  eighth  month  is 
the  calendar  of  Bomulus. 

OCrODE'CIMAL,  in  erystalogranhy. 
an  epithet  designating  a  crystal  whose 
prisms  have  eight  faces,  and  the  two  sum- 
mits together  ten  foces. 

OCTOFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx  deft  or  separated  into  eight  segmental. 

OCTOLOCULAB,  in  botany,  havinir 
eight  cells  for  seeds. 

OCTOPE^ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
eight  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

OCTOPH'ORUM,  among  the  ancic 
was  a  carriage  with  eight  wheds.  It  _ 
nifies  fk«quentljr  a  chair  or  litter,  canned  by 
eight  men.  This  kind  of  chair  waa  mostly 
used  by  the  ladirs.  . 

OCTOSPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  eontais. 
ing  eight  seeds. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  an^itee- 
ture,  is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with 
eight  columns.  The  dgfat  columns  of  the 
octostyle  may  either  be  disposed  in  a  right 
line  as  in  the  Pahtheon ;  or  in  a  drde,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  at  Ddphi, 

OCTROI,  an  old  French  tenn  {.ham 
ametoritae)  signifying  a  grant  or  privilq^ 
from  govemmetat,  is  particnlariy  applied  to 
the  commercial  privileges  gruted  to  a  per- 
son or  to  a  company.  In  a  lUw  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  constitution  of  a  state 
granted  oy  a  prince,  in  contradistinctioo 
to  those  which  are  derived  from  a  oompaet 
between  a  ruler  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  It  also  ugnifies  a  tax  levied  mt 
the  gates  of  some  cities  in  France  opoa  all 
articles  of  food. 

OCULAR  PARALLAX  IN  VISION, 
and  Law  qf  FitibU  Dirtetiont—ln  the  Pro- 
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eeedings  of  the  British  Association,  as  re- 
ported  in  the  Literaty  Gatttte,  it  is  said, 
that  the  existence  of  an  ocnlar  parallax, 
irbich  is  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of 
the  visible  from  the  real  direction  of  objects, 
has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Assnmmff  that  the  cor- 
nea and  bottom  of  the  retina  have  the  same 
centre  of  curvature,  vrhich  is  ctnrrect,  the 
line  of  visible  direction  would  coincide  with 
the  line  of  real  direction,  if  there  were  no 
crystaline  lens.  Minute  deviations,  how- 
ever, are  caused  by  the  refraction  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  erystaline,  although,  at  an 
inclination  of  30"  to  the  axis  the  deviation 
is  no  more  than  half  a  degree,  a  quantity 
too  small  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of 
vision.  At  a  greater  inclination  the  devi. 
ation  increases ;  but  as  the  vision  out  of  the 
axis  is  not  distinct,  and,  as  the  distinctness 
increases  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  incident  ray,  such  deviation  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  ordinary  observation :  hence, 
Bir  D.  Brewster  says,  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  D'Alembert,  and  the  law  of  Dr. 
Beid,  are  substantially  true.  The  eye,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  prooerty  of  seeing  visible 

points  in  their  real  airections." In  the 

Atkeiutum  we  find  the  following:—"  Prepa- 
rationa  of  th*  Eye  .—Sir  David  Brewster  has 
laid  before  the  British  Association  a  series 
of  beautiful  preparations  of  the  eye,  made 
br  Mr.  Clay  Wallace,  an  able  oculist,  in 
New  York;  calculated  to  establish  some 
important  points  in  the  theory  of  vision. 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  eye  is  ad- 
justed to  different  distances,  in  two  ways  :— 
in  eyes  which  have  tpkerieal  len$e$  it  is  pro- 
duced bv  m  falciform  or  hook-shaped  muscle, 
attached  only  to  one  side  of  the  lens,  which, 
by  its  construction,  brinn  the  erystaline 
lens  nearer  the  retina.  In  this  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lens  will  have  a  slight  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  and  that  the  diameter, 
which  was  in  the  axis  of  vision  previous  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  will  be  moved 
out  of  that  axis  after  the  adjustment,  so 
that  at  different  distances  of  the  lens  from 
the  retina  different  diameters  of  it  will  be 
placed  In  the  axis  of  vision.  As  the  dia- 
meters of  a  sphere  are  all  equal  and  similar, 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  vision  vrould  be 
eoually  perfect  along  the  different  diameters 
oi  the  fens,  brought  by  a  rotation  into  the 
axis  at  vision.  Sir  David  Brewster,  however, 
remarks,  that  he  has  never  found  among 
his  numerous  examinations  of  the  lenses  of 
fishes  any  which  are  perfectly  spherical,  as 
thjty  are  all  either  oblate  or  prolate  sphe- 
roids, so  that  along  the  different  diameters 
of  the  solid  lens  the  vision  would  not  be 
similarly  performed.  But,  independent  of 
this  circumstance,  he  states;  that  in  every 
solid  lens  there  is  only  one  line  or  axis  in 
which  vision  can  be  perfectly  distinct ; 
namely,  the  axis  of  the  optictd  figure,  or 
series  of  poritne  and  negatne  luminous 
sectors,  which  are  seen  by  the  analysis  of 
polarized  light.  Along  every  other  dia- 
meter, the  optical  action  of  the  leub  is  not 
symmetrical.  WhenthelensisnotaspAtfrr, 
but  lentierdor,  as  in  the  human  eye,  or  in 


the  eyes  of  most  quadrupeds,  Mr.  Wallace 
eonsiders  that  the  apparatus  for  adjustment 
is  the  ciliary  processes,  to  which  this  office 
had  been  previously  ascribed,  though  not 
on  the  same  scientific  grounds  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  his  dissections  is  the 
discovery  of  Jlhret  i%  the  retina.  These 
fibres  may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
They  diverge  from  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  surround  the  foramen  ovale  of 
Soemmering  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye. 
Sir  John  Herschel  supposed  such  fibres  to 
be  requisite  in  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  vision ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  inte- 
resting to  find  that  they  have  been  actually 
discovered." 

OC'ULI  CANCROHUM,  in  chemistry, 
crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions  found  in 
the  head  of  the  Attaent  flmiatilit.  In  its 
properties  the  earth  of  crabs'  eyes  resembles 
the  earth  of  hartshorn,  being  a  calcareous 
phosphate. 

OCULUS.     [SeeEtB.] 

OC'ULUS  BB'LI,  a  semi-pellncid  gem, 
of  a  grayish-white  colour  variegatM  with 
yellow,  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus ; 
It  is  of  a  ronndibhform,  and  its  variegations 
represent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye; 
whence  the  name.- — Oeulnt  mundi,  other- 
wise called  hydrophone,  a  precious  stone  of 
an  opaque  whitish  brown  colour,  but  be- 
coming transparent  by  infbsion  in  an  aque- 
ous fiuid,  and  resummg  its  opacity  when 
dry.  It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Sifesia,  and 
Iceland.— —OcmZm  eati,  or  atteria,  a  beau- 
tiful rem,  approaching  the  nature  of  the 
opal,  naving  a  bright  colour  which  seems  to 
he  lodged  deep  m  the  stone,  and  which 
shifts  as  it  is  moved  in  various  directions. 
It  is  larger  than  a  pea,  and  generally  semi- 
circular. 

ODAH'LIC,  the  tiome  given  to  the  fe- 
males confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Turkish 
snlun. 

ODE,  a  poem  belonging  to  that  class  of 
lyrical  compositions  wEich  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poet  with  the  vividness  which 
E resent  emotion  inspires.  The  ancient  odes 
ad  originally  but  one  stanza,  or  strophe, 
but  afterwards  they  were  dirided  into  three 
parts,  the  etrophe,  the  antietrophe,  and  the 
epode.  The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or 
sons  of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greatness  of 
mind,  ftc.  In  course  of  time  love  and  fes- 
tivities were  likewise  thought  suitable  to 
the  ode.  Here  Anaereon  and  Sappho  ex- 
celled, and  Horace  has  left  us  some  of  both 
kinds  written  with  peculiar  sweetness  and 
elegance.  Among  the  modems,  Dryden's 
ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  Pope's  on  the 
same  subject,  are  justly  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  others.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  an  ode  is  sweetness;  the  poet 
is  to  soothe  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  the 
variety  of  his  verse,  and  the  delicacy  and 
liveliness  of  his  expressions ;  for  variety  of 
numbers  is  essential  to  the  ode.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  verse  of  the  ode  was  but  of  one 
kind,  but  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  music,  the 
poets  so  varied  the  measure,  that  their 
kinds  are  now  almost  innnmend}le.   One  of 
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the  most  coBsiderable  U  the  PindBric,  which 
u  dutiDguished  bj  iu  boldncM  and  the  n- 
pidity  orits  llighta ;  bat  Pindar,  tboagh  the 
most  darinc  and  lofty  of  all  the  lyric  noeta, 
amidst  all  his  raptures  has  preserred  har- 
mony, and  often  oniformity,  in  his  versifica- 
tion :  yet  so  great  is  his  variety  of  measures 
that  the  traces  of  sanoeness  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

ODONTAI/GIA,  in  medicine,  the  tooth- 
ache. This  painful  disease  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  anv  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  m  the  young  and  pie- 
thoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  received 
various  distinctive  names. 

ODONTAL'GICA,  medicines  which  re- 
lieve the  tooth- ache. 

ODONTIA'SIS,  in  medicine,  teething, 
or  catting  the  teeth. 

ODONTOI'DBS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tooth -like  process  of  the  second 
vertebrc  of  the  neck. 

ODE'ON,  or  ODB'UM.  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  a  public  building  de- 
voted to  poetical  and  musical  contests. 
The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  The 
odeons  resembled  other  theatres,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  large,  and  were  co- 
vered with  a  roof. ^I'he  name  Odeon  has 

been  given  to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1818. 

OinrSSET.  a  celebrated  epic  poem  of 
Homer,  wherein  are  related  the  adventures 
of  Ulyssea,  in  his  return  from  the  siege  of 

C^CUMEN'ICAL,  signifies  the  same 
with  general,  or  universal ;  as  oecumenical 
counril,  bishop,  &c. 

(EDE'MA,  in  medicine  and  snrgery,  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  tumour,  or  anasaroous 
swelling,  attended  with  paleness  and  cold, 
yielding  little  resistance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

(ENISTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  sacrifices 
offered  to  Herenles  by  the  Athenian  youth 
on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

CENOTHE'BA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  biennials,  and  consist 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Tree- primrose. 

(ESOPirAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gullet, 
a  membranous  and  muscular  canal,  reach- 
ing from  the  fauces  to  the  stomach,  and 
conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  at  the 
mouth.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  like  a  fun- 
nel, and  its  upper  part  is  called  the  pkaryn*. 

(E8TBUS.  in  natural  history,  the  Gadfly, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  JHptera, 
'iliere  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
most  of  which  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
European  species  is  the  (B»trua  bovis,  orthe 
ox -gadfly,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  common 
bee.  The  female,  when  ready  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  fitstens  on  the  back  of  the  ammal, 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  the  tube  situ- 


ated at  the  Up  of  the  abdomen,  depouu  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  then  proceeds  to 
another  spot  at  mmae  distance  from  the 
former,  repealing  the  sanoe  operation  at 
intervals.  The  pain  which  the  operation 
occasions  is  extreme ;  and  hence  cattle,  aa 
if  foreseeing  their  cruel  enemy,  are  observed 
to  be  seized  with  horror  when  apprehensive 
of  the  approaches  of  the  female  oestrus,  fly- 
ing instantly  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pool  of 
water,  it  baring  been  observed  that  this 
insect  rarely  attacks  cattle  when  standing 
in  water.— The  (Bttru*  equi  deposits  its 
eggs  anon  such  partsof  theskinof  norsesas 
are  aubject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  ani- 
mal, and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatchea 
the  larvK,  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  bottt.  The  <E»tru$  ovi$  deposits  its  eg^ 
in  the  tiostrils  of  sheep,  where  the  larva  la 
hatched,  and  immediately  ascends  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  attaching  itself  very  firmly 
to  the  lining  membrane  bj  means  of  two 
strong  hooks  situated  at  its  mouth.  All 
the  insects  of  the  genus  (Ettrmt  are  thoa 
distingaished:  the  trunk  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  sepn- 
rated  by  a  smjdl  orifice;  antennse  short 
and  setaceous.  The  oviduct,  through 
which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  consists  of 
a  membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  fur- 
nished with  three  short  bristles.  The  papa 
is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  ex- 
periences its  final  transformation  into  a 
winged  insect. 

OFFBN'CE,  in  law,  the  violation  of  any 
law ;  this  is  termed  capital  if  punished  with 
death,  and  not  capital  if  visited  vrith  any 
other  punishment. 

OFFERINGS,  in  a  scripture  sense,  de- 
note  gifts  presented  by  men  at  the  altar,  in 
order  to  represent  their  entire  dependence 
on  and  submission  to  the  Deity.  They  con- 
stituted a  principal  part  of  the  Israelitiah 
worship.  With  regard  to  their  meaning  and 
object,  these  offerings  were  either  thank- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  which  constat- 
ed of  some  ammal,  and  were  usually  accom- 
panied with  offerings  of  vegetable  food :  or 
trespass  and  sin-offerings,  in  which  only  ani- 
mals were  used.  In  the  last-mentioned  caaea, 
the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the 
parties  who  made  the  offerings  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconeili' 
ation  with  Jehovah ;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  .the  penitence  and  cs.- 

Siation  of  the  whole  people,  it  waa  usual  to 
urn  the  victim ;  but  if  it  concerned  only 
private  persons,  the  priests  used  to  eat  the 

flesh. Offeringa,  in  a  modem  sense,  sure 

church  dues,  payable  by  custom ;  aa  the 
Easter  offerings,  or  the  offerings  at  mar- 
riages, &c. 

OFFERTCTRIUM,  in  archaeology,  a 
piece  of  ailk,  or  fine  linen,  anciently  made 
use  of  to  wrap  ap  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

OFFERTORY,  in  the  Romish  chmeb,an 
anthem  chanted  or  a  voluntary  played  daring 
the  offerinvand  a  part  of  the  masa.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  it  ' 
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fences  in  tLe  communion  office,  read  while 
the  alms  are  being  collected. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trust,  or 
a  dignity  attended  with  a  public  function ; 
as  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the 

*"  ie  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  peace,  &c. 
-Qfflee$  are  civil,  judicial,  ministerial, 
ezecutive,  legislative,  politicid,  municipal, 

ecclesiastical,  diplomatic,  military,  &c. 

Qfiee  also  signiiiies  a  place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers,  agents,  clerks,  &c.  to 
attend  in,  in  order  to  discharge  their  re* 
spective  duties  and  employments. 

OFFICES,  a  person  commissioned  or 
authorized  to  fill  a  public  situation  or  per- 
form any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical.  The  great  of- 
ficers oif  the  crown,  or  of  state,  are  the  lord 
high-steward,  the  lord  high-chancellor,  the 
lora  high-treasurer,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  lord  privy.seiu,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  lord  high-constable,  and 

the  earl-marshaL In  the  army,  Getieral 

effieert  are  those  whose  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  company,  troop,  or  re- 
giment ;  but  extends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments :  such  are 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major-ge- 
nerals, and   brigadiers. Staff  iffictrt, 

those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as 
the  qnarter-master-general,  adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp,  &c. Commi$no*0d 

inffleera  are  those  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  crown,  irom  the  general  to 
the  comet  inclusive.  ——  Brevet  offleera, 
those  who  hold  a  rank  without  pay,  or  take 
rank  according  to  the  commission  which 
the^  hold  from  the  sovereign,  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  one  for  which  they  actually  re- 
ceive pay. Si^altem  ^fficert,  all  officers 

under  the  rank  of  captain. Ifon-eommU- 

tioned  offieer$,  are  seijeant-nu^ors,  quarter- 
master-seijeants,  seijeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife-majors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments.  In  the  navy,  officers  are  distin- 

Euished  into — CommUaioned  cfficert,  who 
old  their  commissions  from  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty;— Fi!a^  offieera,  admirals  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head ; — Fetty  offixera, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captains. 

OFFI"CIAL,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ap- 
pointed by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
&c.,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  diocese. Official  is  also  a  de- 
puty appointed  by  an  archdeacon,  as  his 
assisUnt,  who  sits  as  judge  in  the  archdea- 
con's court. 

OFFrCINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion g^ven  to  such  medicines,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  as  are  directed  by  the 
colleges  of  physicians  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

OFFING,  in  sea-langui^,  is  a  distance 
from  the  shore  sufficient  to  afford  deep 
water,  and  to  need  no  assistance  from  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship :  thus  we  say,  we  saw 
a  ship  in  the  effing;  or  when  a  ship  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  she  u  said  to 
**iieejiheT  tffing." 

OFFSET,  in  surveyings  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  the 


hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclosure. 
——In  accounts,  a  sum  wt  off  i^^nst  ano- 
ther sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.—— 
Offset,  in  gardening,  the  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  plants,  which  being 
carefolly  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper 
soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species. 

OGEV,  or  O.  6.,  in  architecture,  a  mould- 
ing, consisting  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  the  other  convex ;  or,  of  a  round 
and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  8. 

O'GIVE,  in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
of  a  Gothic  vault;  which,  iustead  of  being 
circular,  passes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another,  and  forms  a  cross  with  the  other 
arches.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives  cross 
each  other,  is  called  the  key.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves, 
branches,  or  reins;  and  the  arches  which 

T irate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 
IL,  an  unctuous  inflammable  substance, 
derived  from  various  substances,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  oil  are^inflammability,  fluidity,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  From  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or  fat 
oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils :  the 
former  require  a  high  temperature  to  raise 
them  to  a  stale  of  vapour,  but  the  volatile 
oils  are  volatilised  at  a  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  an-* *  -  ' "'hen 

exposed  to  ti  by 

de^ees  lose  I  oc- 

casionally be  me 

indurated  so  len 

applied  to  it.  Is ; 

such  as  linse(  oil, 

&c.    Such  aa  are 

called  unehu  md 

oil,  rape-seec  urn 

best  are  a  Co:  ro- 

gen,  which,  i  ca- 

tion of  a  heal  ent 

oxygen  in  th(  lis- 

plays  heat,  fli  >ils 

are  medicina  >ft- 

ening,  and  I  ter 

into  many  m  >id- 

sams,  ungut — ,  g.. ,  ....,  .^..  .jiey 

are  often  used  as  food  on  account  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.  Essential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies. 

OIL  GAS.  Very  decided  advantages  were 
at  one  time  claimed  for  oil  gas  over  coal 
gas ;  but  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  high  sUte  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  arrived,  have  in  a  measure  su- 

Eerseded  the  use  of  the  former.  It  may, 
owever,  be  well  to  give  the  process  of  its 
manufacture :— A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a  convenient  rate;  and  provision  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  proper 
for  illumination.    As  a  further  precaution. 
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to  purity  tke  gM  Arom  oil  which  may  be  su- 
pendod  »  it  in  the  state  of  Tapour,  it  is  cob- 
veyed  into  a  wash  vessel,  when,  by  babbling 
through  water,  it  is  further  oofded,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a  pro- 
per pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which  it  it 
suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in  the  uMal 

(yhEA,  the  Olive-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  8  Dumdria,  order  1  IfMo- 
pwnia ;  oonsisting  of  the  dJferent  kinds  of 
ouve  trees. 

OLB'FIANT  0A8.  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless elastie  fluid,  which  has  no  tast^ 
and  scarcdy  any  odour  when  pure.  It  es- 
tingnishes  flame,  is  unable  to  support  the 
lespiration  of  annuals,  and  is  set  on  firo 
when  a  Iwhted  eandle  is  presented  to  it, 
burning  mwly  with  a  dense  white  light. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  ro- 
tovt  six  measures  of  strong  alc<Aol  with 
sixteen  9t  concentrated  sniphnrie  add,  wc 
one  measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three 
of  ml  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the  mixture 
over  an  arnnd  lamp.  The  acid  soon  acts 
upon  the  aloirfiol;  effervescence  ensues,  and 
•kBflant  gas  passes  over.'  When  deflant  pa 
is  mini^ed  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  they  form  a  mixtura  which  takes  fUe 
on  the  iqpnnach  of  flame,  and  which  bums 
rapidly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  add  gas, 
and  a  depositiou  of  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coaL  But  if  the  gases  aro  allowed  to  re- 
main at  test  after  being  mixed  together,  a 
very  differeut  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decompodn|p  the  olefiant  gas, 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and 
a  ydlow  liouid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This 
BUDstance  is  sometimes  eaUcd  ekUrie  Hher 
or  emrhmrtt  qf  cUorim.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
and  in  a  dry  state,  it  should  be  wdl  washed 
with  water,  and  then  distilled  from  chloride 
of  caldum;  thus  poriied,  it  is  a  colouricss, 
vdatile  liquid,  of  a  pecuUar  sweetish  taste 
and  ethereal  odour. 

OLB'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  oily  fluid, 
without  taste  and  smell.  When  potash  and 
hog's  lard  an  saponifled,  the  margarate 
of  the  alkaH  semurates  in  the  form  of  a 
peariy  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  ro- 
mains  in  solution,  combined  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tar- 
taric add,  the  oily  prindple  of  fat  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  pnnfled  by  saponifying  it 
Main  and  Main,  recovering  two  or  three 
times,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarate  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the 
property  of  saturating  bases,  and  forming 
neutral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid. 

aLEINB,.  in  chemistry,  the  thin  oily 
part  of  fats,  naturally  assodated  in  them 
with  glycerine,  margarate.  and  steuriDC. 

OLEOSAC'CHARUll,  in  chemistry,  a 
mixturo  of  oil  and  sugar. 

OLBRA'C&A,  one  of  the  Linncan  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  containing  pot-herbs. 


8  spinage.  thyme,  mint,  &c. 


.FACTORY  NERVES,  the  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  by  which  the  sense  of  smelling  is 


OLIBA'NUM,  in  chemistry,  a  „ 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies, 
which  condsts  of  tears  or  drops  of  a 
transparont  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable 
smelL  It  vras  formeriy  much  used  for  in- 
cense; and  in  medicine  it  is  used  in  fhmi- 
gations  as  a  resolvent. 

OL'IOARCHT,  a  form  of  government, 
wherein  the  administration  <u  affairs  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OL'IVE  fol*nJ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  dumdria-wkmogfnim  daaa 
of  plants.  The  plem  Emropem,  or  commoa 
olive^  the  sort  prindpally  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  grows  to  the  heqht  of  twenty  or  thirty 
fleet,  Imring  an  upright  stem  with  numeroos 
brandies :  the  fruit  is  an  unilocnlar  drupe 
of  a  somewhat  oval  shhpe,  containing  an 
ovato-obkmi^  nut  with  a  kerod  of  the  same 
shi^ie:  and  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of 
a  fruit  with  an  oily  pulp.  The  olive  vras  ce- 
Idnrated  in  the  mytbdogy  of  the  aadenta ; 
and  dive  vneaths  were  used  to  crown  the 
brows  of  victors.    By  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 


the  emblem  of  peace  and  humility, 
oil  whidi,  for  a  long  til 


Itf 


nished  that 

the  onlv  kind  known,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed by  Bmst  nations  in  rdigions  ceremo- 
nies. The  aikUt*»  anointed  thdr  bodiea 
with  olive  dl  when  preparing  for  gymnastic 
and  it  was  " 


very  ^nerslly  used 
m  coming  out  of  the 


bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principd  inrodaet 
of  the  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  for  culinary  purposes  in  many 
countries.  It  is  inodorous,  and  the  taste  ia 
very  mild;  but  if  taken  in  larse  quantities 
it  is  puraative.  The  oil,  together  with  tke 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  extea- 
dve  commerce  bdween  the  Mediterranesui 
and  the  north  of  Europe:  in  manrdistricta 
the  whole  population  is  entirdv  dependesM 
on  this  brantm  of  bunness.  The  ou  whi^ 
is  obtdned  hj  simple  expression,  withosit 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best  aad 
purest;  and  that  made  in  some  parts  ef 
France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  marshy.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions an  interesting  met, "  that,  during  a 
period  of  little  mon  than  tvro  thousand 
vears,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Moa- 
lems,  and  Christians,  have  been  suooesdv^ 
in  possesuonof  the  rocky  mountains  of  Pa- 
lestine; jet  the  dive  still  vindicates  its  pa- 
ternal soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  day.  upon 
the  same  spot  which  was  cslled  by  the  He- 
brew vrriters  JfeM»<  OUvti,  and  the  Mount 
9f  Olives,  eleven  centuries  iiefore  the  Chri»> 
tianera." 

OL'IYINE,  in  mineralo^  a  gem  of  infe- 
rior value,  being  a  subsuecies  of  prismatic 
chrysolite,  of  a  hrownisn  or  dive-colour^ 
green,  often  inclining  to  a  ydlow  hue.  usu- 
ally found  in  roundish  graina  in  ether 
stones.  It  frequently  occurs  in  baaaltic 
rocks,  and  is  met  with  in  the  ridnity  of  Ve- 
snrins,  dso  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Hungary,  ttc 

OLYMPIAD,  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Greeks  reckoned  thdr  time.  This 
method  of  computation  took  ita  rise  frooi 


oil.  OV  OMTBS   IS  OSBD  IB  THB  COMrOSiriOB  OV  MART  MALUAMW^ 
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the  Olrmpic  game*,  which  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  near  the  city  Olympia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Olympiaids  were  some- 
times called  An*i  Ipkiii,  from  Iphitus,  who 
instituted,  or  at  least  renewed  the  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  games.    Chronologists  dif- 


fer with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
commencement ;  but,  according  to  the  moat 
prevalent  opinion,  the  first  Olympiad  com- 
menced 776  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  23  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
History  is  much  indebted  to  the  Olympiads : 
they  have  served  to  fix  the  time  to  many 
momeuU>U8  events  ;  and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, the  history  <»  Greece  is  mostly  fa- 
bulous, or  filled  with  anachronisms. 

OLTM'PIC  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  solemn 
mmes  among  the  Greeks  in  honotiT  of  the 


Olympian  Jupiter,  which  were  celebrated 
m  cverr  four  years,  as  above  stated. 
Besides  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling, 


and  the  quoit,  tuere  were  horse-racing^,  cha- 
riot-racing, &c.  Sometimes  the  prize  of 
eloquence,  poetrjr,  and  the  other  fine  arts 
was  disputed,  iht  victor's  prize  in  each  of 
these  contests  was  a  wreath  of  wild  olive. 
A  price  of  small  value  was  chosen,  that  the 
combatants  mig^t  be  stimulated  by  cou- 
rage and  the  love  of  glorv,  more  than  by 
the  sordid  hope  of  gain.  In  fact,  the  glory 
of  the  oonquermrs  (who  were  termed  Olym- 
jNMiine)  was  inestimable  and  immortal. 
Their  statues  were  erected  at  Olympia  in 
the  sacred  wood  of  Jove;  they  were  con- 
ducted home  in  triumph  on  a  car  drawn  by 
four  horses;  and  were  complimented  by 
poets,  painters,  &c. ;  nay,  manr  privileges 
and  immunities  were  thencefortn  conferred 
on  them.  Not  only  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
but  foreign  nations  also  resorted  to  these 
games,  in  great  numbers,  firom  tbb  extre- 
mities of  £|cypt,  from  Libya,  Sicily,  and 
other  countries.  The  combatants  contend- 
ed naked:  at  first  they  used  to  tie  a  scarf 
round  their  waist;  but  this  having  once 
thrown  down  a  combatant  by  entangling 
his  feet,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  lose  the 
luetory,  it  was  thenceforth  laid  aside.  The 
priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  no  females 
were  pamitted  to  be  present ;  and  if  any 
woman  was  found  to  have  i>assed  the  river 
Alpheus  during  the  solemnity,  she  was  to 
be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 

OM'BRE,  a  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  generally  played  by  three 
persons,  though  sometimes  by  two  or  five. 

OMBRE  DE  SOLEIL,  or  akadow  of  ih» 
tun,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  sun  is  borne 
in  armonrjr,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  represent- 
ed, do  not  appear:  and  the  colouring  is  so 
slight  that  tne  field  is  seen  through  it. 

OMEGA,  the  name  for  the  Greek  longe. 
It  was  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
aa  «/pAa  was  the  first ;  and  from  the  ex- 
pression in  Revelations  (c.  i,  v.  8),  "lam 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
•nding,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 


was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  AJmif^ty," 
the  characters  of  alpha  and  omega  became 
with  the  Christians  symbolical  hierogly- 
phics. 

O'MELET,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fritter, 
made  of  egi^s  and  other  ingredients;  very 
usual  in  Spain  and  France. 

O^EN,  literally  an  indication  of  s<mie  fu- 
ture event ;  but,  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tion, an  accident  supposed  to  forerun  mis- 
fortune. Among  the  ancients,  there  were 
omens  which  came  from  outward  objects; 
and  internal  omens,  or  those  which  affected 
the  persons  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  or  paxie /ears,  that  seized 
upon  men  without  any  visible  cause,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  demons,  and 
especially  to  the  god  Pan.  Nay,  there  are 
many  persons  at  the  present  day,  whose 
education  and  society  might  be  expected  to 
give  them  better  ideas,  who  still  talk  seri- 
ously of  presentimenu  or  internal  omens  { 
and  to  wnom  almost  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  together  with  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs,  is  reckoned  ominous. 
The  practice  of  making  ordinary  events 
ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  probably 
took  its  ris6  in  EgnHP^  ^^  parent  country 
of  almpcf  every  superstition  of  paganism ; 
but  wherever  it  may  have  arisen,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  inhabited  g^obe,  and  still 
prevails  among  the  vulgar  and  unenlighten- 
ed of  all  nations. 

OMENTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  caul  or 
epiploon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the 
bowels,  usually  furnished  with  a  large  quan- 


tity of  fat ;  being  plaeed  under  the  perito- 

'  ■   imeoiaf  *      '^         ••  -  • 
tines. 


naeum,  and  immeaiatdy  above  the  intea- 


OM'NIBUS  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of 
«iHn««,  all ;  t.  e.  for  alVS,  a  word  used  for  a 
long  carriage  now  too  well  known  as  a  pub^ 
lie  conveyance  for  passeng^er*,  to  require  a 
further  description.  They  are  of  Parisian 
origin,  and  theur  acknowledged  convenience 
soon  brought  them  into  use  in  L<mdon,  &c 

OM'NIUM,  a  term  applied  to  the  public 
funds  to  express  the  whole  cA  the  stock  or 
securities  which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan 
receive  from  ^vemment.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  u  the  subject  of  extensive  spe- 
culations, it  g^erally  is  liable  to  eonaider- 
able  variations  vrith  respect  to  its  current 
price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  hi^  premium, 
at  other  times  at  a  discount. 

OMO-HYOIDE'US,  in  anatomy,  a  mns- 
ole  situated  between  the  m  kpoidet  and 
shoulder,  which  pulls  the  former  obliquely 
downwards. 

OM'PHACINE  OIL,  in  chemistry,  a  vis- 
cous brown  juice  extracted  from  green 
olives ;  the  word  •mpkmeine  signifying  that 
which  pertains  to  or  is  expressed  fnaa  un- 
ripe Aruit.  The  wrestlers  in  the  ancient 
syranastie  exercises  used  to  anoint  their 
bodies  with  this  oil. 

OMPHA'CION,  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wild  apples,  or  crabs,  usually  called  verjuice. 

OM'PHACITB,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  leek 
green  colour,  massive  oi  disseminated,  and 
in  narrow  radiated  concretions. 
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OMPHACITIS.  in  botany,  b  smBll  kind 
of  nil  or  excrescence  from  the  oak. 

OMPHALOCE'LE,  in  surgery,  an  umbili- 
cal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel. 

OM'PHALOFrER,  orOMPHALOFTIC, 


an  optical  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
usually  caUed  a  convex  lens. 
OMPHALOP'TOMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 


t     ration  of  dividing  the  naval  string. 

ON'ION  {ttlliumj,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
S  herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 
^  nial  bulbous  rooU.  About  sixty  species 
are  known.  The  onion  proper  (allium  eepaj 
is  abundantly  cultivated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  milder  in  warm 
climates  than  in  the  uortb. 

ONEIROCRiriCA,  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing  dreams,  and  foretelling  future  events 
from  them.  In  t  be  Scripture  we  frequently 
find,  that  under  the  Jevtrish  dispensation, 
some  men  really  predicted  from  dreams 
what  truly  came  to  pass,  as  was  the  case 
with  Joseph,  and  also  with  Daniel  during 
the  captivity ;  but  we  ought  not  from  tbese 
Scripture  instances  to  conclude  that  dreams 
I  are  capable  of  interpretation  from  artifi- 
j  cial  rules,  because  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
I  pose  that  a  particular  revelation  was  grant- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

ONEIBOM^ANCT,  the  art  of  divination 
by  dreams. 

ONGLE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
riven  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts,  or 
birds,  when  borne  of  a  different  colour  firom 
that  of  the  body  of  the  aniinaL 

ONIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects,  which  have  limbs  but  no  wings, 
and  which  have  oblong  bodies  and  nume- 
rous legs,  or  more  than  six  pair.  This 
genus  comprehends  the  several  sorts  of 
millepedes. 

ONOMATOPiE'IA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  resemble  the 
sound  made  by  the  things  signified ;  as  the 
buzz  of  bees,  the  cackling  of  hens,  &c. 

ONTOL'OOT,  the  doctrine  of  being;  a 
name  formerly  g^ven  to  that  branch  of  me- 
taphysics which  treats  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  things. 

ONUS  PHOBAN'DI,  in  law,  the  burden 
of  proving  what  has  been  alleged  against 
another. 

ON' YX,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  agate, 
stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines ; 
being  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of  different  co- 
lours. The  bluish  white  kind  is  looked 
upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the  ancients.—— 
In  medicine,  an  abscess,  or  collection  of 
pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea ;  m> 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  9ity« 
stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white 
spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctu- 
ating. 

©"OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 
together ;  sometimes  occurring  in  concen- 
tric layers,  at  other  times  being  compact, 
or  radiated  firom  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference.  The  oolitit  $erie»,  in  geology, 

includes  all  the  strata  between  the  iron 
sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.    In 


tbese  strata  are  found  the  beat  materials  Ibr 
building  which  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  of  England  produce ;  and  the  form- 
ations are  systematically  divided  into — 1. 
the  upper  oolitt,  consisting  of  the  oolitic 
strata  of  Portland,  Aylesbury,  &c  with  the 
argillo-calcareons  Purbeck  strata;  2.  tke 
middle  oolite,  vis.  the  oolitic  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  coral  rag,  calcareous  sand 
and  grit,  &c.;  and  3.  tke  lower  oolite,  which 
contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasion- 
ally divided  by  thin  argillaceous  beds,  great 
argillo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  ana  lias 
marl. 

OPA"CITT,  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
rendera  it  impervious  to  the  ravs  of  light. 
It  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any  colour. 

O'PAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  which  comto  under  the 
class  of  pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  ot  Europe,  especially  in  Hungary. 
When  fint  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  is  son, 
but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  is  a  ferru^nooa 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures;  but  in  some  a  lively 
play  of  light  is  observable;  while  othera 
show  difftrant  coloura  by  reflected  and 
transmitted  lip^ht.  There  are  many  ti^ 
rieties  or  species,  the  chief  of  which  ar^ 
1.  noble  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  aiM 
changeable  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yelk>w, 
and  red ;  S.flre  opal,  which  simply  affords  a 
red  reflection ;  3.  common  opal,  whose  co- 
lours are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  but 
without  the  play  of  coloura ;  4.  temi-opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque  than 
common  opal ;  5.  voood  opal,  which  appean 
iu  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
of  trees ;  6.  kydropkane,  which  assumes  a 
transparency  only  on  b«ng  thrown  into 
water;  7-  hpalite,  which  occura  in  small  re- 
niform  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  is  trans- 
parent; and  8.  menilite,  which  occura  in 
tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque. 

OPALESCENCE,  a  coloured  shining 
lustre  reflected  from  a  single  spot  in  a 
mineraL  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and 
sometimes  radiated. 

OP' ERA.  a  dramatic  composition,  of 
which  music  makes  the  essential  part;  and 
in  this  it  is  distingruished  from  other  dramas 
accompanied  by  music  According  aa  the 
serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails  in 
the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  aeria  or  opera 
bvffa.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is  giren 
to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  mosie 
and  song;  of  which  the  reeitativo  is  a  prin- 
cipal  feature.  An  operetta  is  a  short  ma- 
sical  drama  of  a  Ii|(ht  character :  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  French  neWe- 
ville  belongs.  Italy  may  be  considered  the 
birth-place  and  cradle  of  the  opera ;  but 
the  German  romantic  operas  have  alao,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

OP-EBA-GLASS.  in  optics,  so  celled 
from  its  use  in  theatres,  is  a  diagonal  per- 
spective, and  consists  of  a  tube  of  aboat 
four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  <rf  « 
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pkne  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  falling 
upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through  which 
they  are  refracted  to  the  concave  eye-glass, 
iHienoe  they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at 
the  hde  in  the  tube;  and  as  the  glass  is 
made  to  point  at  a  different  object  from  that 
which  is  viewed,  it  may  be  used  without 
any  one  knowing  exactly  who  is  observed. 

OPEBA'TION,  in  surgery,  any  methodi- 
eal  action  of  the  band,  with  or  without  in- 
struments as  the  case  may  require,  on  the 
human  body,  with  a  view  to  heal  an  injured 
•r  diseased  part.  The  person  who  per- 
forms this  is  called  an  operator. ^In  che- 
mistry, any  process  that  leads  to  a  given 
result.—^ — 'Military  or  naval  operations,  sig- 
nify the  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet,  to 
effect  some  object  of  warfare. 

OPE&'CULUM,  in  conchology,  the  plate 
or  lid  with  which  some  species  of  testaceous 
animals  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 

OPHUD'IAN,  in  zoology,  a  term  desig- 
nating the  serpent  species,  or  an  order  of 
vertdiral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  flns. 

OPHID  ION,  in  ichthyology,  a  tish  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  com- 
mon eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and 
of  a  paler  colour. 

OPHID'IUM,  in  ichthyologv,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Apodal  order ;  having  the  head 
naked;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  aud  palate; 
giliraembrane  seven-rayed;  and  body  en- 
sifbrm. 

OPHIOL'OOT,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory  which  treats  of  serpents,  or  which  ar- 
ranges and  describes  the  several  kinds. 
'  OPHIOM'ANCY,  the  art  of  divining  or 
predicting  events  by  the  actions  of  serpents, 
as  jpractised  bj  the  ancients. 

O'PHITE,  in  mineralogy,  serpentine  or 
green  porphyry;  a  dusky  green  stone  of 
different  shades,  sprinkled  with  spots  tut 
crystals  of  a  lighter  green. 

OTHRYS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  20  Gynamiria,  order  1  Biandria.  The 
species  are  bulbs. 

OPHTHAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eyei,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondent surface  of  the  eye-lids.  Its 
characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness, 
and  it  may  be  induced  by  man^  different 
exciting  causes ;  as  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold;  residence  in  damp  or  sandy 
countries  in  the  hot  season;  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rajrs  of  the  sun  ;  the 
suppression  of  some  halntaal  discharge,  &c 

^The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  the  first  branch 

of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA,  in  medicine,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye,  without  any  or 
with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if 
gravel  were  between  the  (^obe  <»  the  ejre 
and  lids.  Then  are  various  species  of  tlus 
disease,  distinguished  by  names  indicative 
of  their  respective  symptoms. 

OPHTHALM0Pl<ysi8,  in  medicine,  a 
falling  dovna  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 


cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards,  the^obe  itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitnde. 


It  is 


caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and 

ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 

eye.  

OPHTHALMOETCOPY,  a  term  given  to 

that  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  disposition  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

OTIUM,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species 
of  poppy  (papaver  $omn\ferumJ,  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  but 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  medicines:  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians for  asserting,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  is  infinitely  more  iigurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of 
late  been  rreatly  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  fact, 
that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  different  insurance 
offices,  who  found  that  they  had  sustained 
considerable  loss  from,  as  well  as  that  a 
new  risk  had  been  created  bj,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium. 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  ftc, 
speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Constanti- 
nople, whom  he  saw  in  a  coffee-house  fre- 
quented by  them,  says,  "Their  gestures  were 
frightful;  those  who  were  completelv  under 
the  influence  of  the  opium  talkea  inco- 
herently; their  features  were  flushed ;  their 
eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  the 
genend  exnression  of  their  countenances 
was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or 
five.  The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement,  is  temble;  the 
appetite  is  soon  destniyed,  and  every  fibre 
in  the  body  trembles ;  the  nerves  of  the 
neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid:  several  I  have  seen  in  this  place  who 
had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers,  but 
still  cannot  abandon  the  custom.  They  are 
miserable  tiU  the  hour  arrives  for  taking 
their  daily  dose." — The  opium  of  commerce 
is  in  masses  of  different  sizes.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
pecuUar  and  characteristic  It  contains 
acidulous  meconate  of  morphia,  extractive 
matter,  mucili^e,  fecula,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  de- 
bris of  veg^ble  fibres,  and  the  white  crys- 
taliue  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  nareotine.— The  following  is  the 
usual  mode  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
opium  in  India.  A  little  betore  the  flower 
of  the  poppv  is  fbrmed,  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  stalk,  close  under  the 
bulbous  capsule  whidi  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  flower.  From  this  incision 
the  opium  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  gum,  and 
is  gatnered  by  the  women  and  children. 

OPIN'ION,  the  indigent  which  the 
mind  forms  of  any  proposition,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  absolute  bdief.  Some 
tMugs  are  known  to  be  scientifically  cor- 
rect, or  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration; but  other  things  depend  on  testi- 
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mony.  Wben  <me  or  two  men  relate  a  atorr 
including  many  circumstances  to  a  third 
person,  and  another  comes  who  positively 
contradicts  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he,  to  whom  those  jarring  testimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumstances  ^n  his 
own  mino,  balances  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  lends  an  assent,  more  or  less 
wavering,  to  that  side  on  which  the  evi- 
dence  appears  to  preponderate.  This  as- 
sent is  hu  opinion  respecting  the  facts  of 
which  he  has  received  such  different  ac- 
counts. 

OPOBAL'SAM,  in  medicine,  the  balm  or 
balsam  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic,  of  a  apreenish  yellow  colour,  a 
bitterish  aromatic  flavour,  and  an  acidulous 
fragrant  odour.  The  shrub  or  tree  pro- 
ducing this  balsam  is  of  the  genus  Jm^ria, 
andjrirows  spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix. 

OPODEL'DOC,  in  pharmacy,  a  sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment,  being  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils ;  allowed  to 
be  a  good  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

OPO'PANAX,  a  gum  resin,  of  a  tolerably 
firm  texture,  usually  brought  in  loose  gran- 
ules or  drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger 
masses,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  It  has  a  strong  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste,  and  is  obtained  firom  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  patti 
naea  opoponasj   growing    in   eastern  cli- 


OPOS'SUM,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Didelpkia,  chiefly  found  in  America, 
and  living  in  holes  and  woody  places.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  havmg  a  pouch  in 
the  abdomen,  in  which  she  protects  and  car* 
ries  her  young.  On  the  gronnd  the  opos- 
sum's motions  are  awkward  and  clumsy; 
but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he  moves 
with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail, 
which  is  prehensile,  to  assist  his  motions. 
Instead  of  taking  flight  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging :  when  they  are 
discovered,  ther  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
branch  violentlv;  they  then  drop  to  the 


ground,  and.  if  the  hunter  is  unaccompanied 
by  dogs,  they  steal  slowly  away,  and,  gather- 
ing themselves  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  feign- 


|ivBMoie,  rcuuuu  pvneci^ty  quie^  as  ii  leiKn- 

mff  death.  After  remaining  thtu  till  they 
thmk  themselves  secure,  they  steal  off;  if, 
however,  any  sudden  noise  be  made,  they 
again  assume  their  death-like  position,  in 
which  they  will  persevere  even  when  tidcen 
up  and  hancUed.  This  well  known  attri- 
bute >f  the  opossum  has  |iven  rise  to  the 
American  proverb,  "He  u  playing  'pos- 
sum," which  is  applied  to  any  one  who  is 
thought  to  be  acting  deceitfully. 

OPPIL'ATrVES,  medidnes  which  shut 
up  the  pores 

OPPOSITIFOXIOUS.  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  for  a  peduncle  placed  opposite  to  the 
leaf. 

OPPOSITION,  in  politics,  a  word  weU 
understood  in  free  representative  govern- 
ments, but  nowhere  else;  denoting  that  in- 
telligent andindependent  spirit  in  the  mem- 


bers of  either  house  of  parliament  whiek 
induces  them  to  persevere  in  opposingwhat- 
ever  legislation  is  injurious  to  the  state,  but 
which  does  not  so  far  influence  them  as  to 
oppose  what  is  beneftciaL  A  temperate 
and  consistent  opposition  is  therefore  an 
essential  element  of  good  government ;  for 
though  it  may  strv^f^e  against  an  existing 
administration,  it  contrioutes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
body  politic.  But  wben  it  blindly  follows 
the  dictates  of  an  ambitious  leader,  merely 
to  thwart  the  operations  of  government,  or 
supports  some  clamorous  demagogue,  who 
prates  about  natriotism  while  he  insidioaslj 
undermines  tne  constitution,  such  onpon- 
tion  is  justly  designated /«cft«M,  and  neld 
in  abhorrence  by  all  rational  and  honest 
men.  The  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  described 
the  party  generally  oppoaing  those  in  power, 
as  ''never  really  wisning  misdiief  to  the 
country ;  but  only  so  much  mischief  as 
might  drive  their  opponents  oat,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  room."  Amiable  states- 
men 1  honest  representatives  1 Oppon' 

tion,  in  logic,  the  disagreement  between 
propositions  which  have  the  same  subject 

and  the  same  predicate. In  rhetoric^  a 

figure  whereby  two  things  are  joined,  whick 

seem  incompatible. -In   geometry,   the 

relation  of  two  things,  between  which  a  Une 

may  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. In 

astronomy,  that  aspect  or  situation  of  tvro 
stars  or  planets,  wherein  they  are  diametri-. 
cally  opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees 
apart. 

OPTATIVE,  in^prammar,  a  mode  or  form 
of  a  Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expressed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTE'BIA,  in  antiquity,  presents  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  when  he 
first  saw  her. 

OPTICS,  the  sciencewbich  treats  of  the 
causes  of  vision,  and  of  the  effpcU  of  liffat, 
direct,  reflected,  or  refracted.  In  this 
comprehensive  sense,  Newton  called  his 
inimitable  book  on  light  and  colours,  a 
Treatise  on  Optica.  In  a  more  simple  mp' 
plication,  optica  is  the  science  of  direct 
vision  only  ;  while  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when 
considered  as  reflected,  are  called  e^toptriet, 
and  the  science  of  refracted  ray^  diopMeog 
so  that,  in  its  ceneral  sense,  optics  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  that  of  which  catop^cs 
and  dioptrics  are  two  parts.  From  the 
days  of  Pythagoras  to  those  of  our  contem> 
porary.  Bur  David  Brewster,  the  science  of 
optics  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually 
developing.  To  give  anything  like  a  history 
of  it,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  eminent  philo- 
sophers who  have  distinguished  themaelvee 
in  advancing  it  to  its  present  state  oi  per- 
fection, would  therefore  be  impossible  in 
onr  limits.  [Under  the  different  heads  of 
LioHT,  RnrLBCTioH,  Rbfbactioji,  the 
Etb,  MicaoscoFB,  TsLBscorB,  &c.  ftc, 
further  information  must  be  sought.]—— 
Optic  nervet,  in  anatomy,  the  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  perforate  the 
bulb  of  the  eye.  and  serve  for  the  sense  cf 
si^t. OptUr  angle,  is   that  which  the 
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optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  with  one  ano* 
tber,  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  tome  distance 

before  the  eyes. Optie  axis,  is  the  axis  of 

the  eye,  or  a  line  going  throagh  the  middle 

of  the  pupil  and  centre  of  the  eye. Opiie 

place  if  a  $tar,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  oar 
eye.  Optie  pyramid,  a  pyramid  funned 
by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of 
the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 
OPTl'BfATES.  in  Roman  antiquity,  one 


ot  the  divisions  of  the  Boman  people,  op- 
posed to  the  Popularee.  It  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  what  were  the  characteristic 
differences  betwixt  these  two  parties.  Some 
say  the  (^timaUt  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
sticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state; 
caring  little  for  the  other  classes:  whereas 
the  Popularee  boldly  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  matter*  nearer  to  a 
leveL  Tull^  says,  that  the  Optimates  irere 
the  best  cituens,  who  wished  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  sort;  and  that 
the  Populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  so  much  considering  what 
was  right,  as  what  would  please  the  people 
and  gratify  their  own  thirst  of  vain  glory. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  difficult  to  define  the  true 
characters  of  the  Optimates  and  Populares 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satishctory  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
Tories  ana  Whigs,  or  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  of  the  present  day  in  Briuin. 

OPTl'MB,  a  scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

OPTIMISM,  that  philosophical  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  this  world,  in  spite  of 
iu  apparent  imperfections,  is  the  best  that 
could  liave  been  devised. 

OPTO'METER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  focal  disunce  of  the  eye,  or  the 
distance  at  which  a  minute  object  is  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  a  colour,  otherwise  called 
gold,  or  yellow,  which  is  represented  by 
small  dots  all  over  the  field  or  charge. 

OR'ACIiB,  in  the  history  of  heathen  su- 
perstition and  imposture,  a  pretended  reve- 
lation of  Aiture  events,  or  the  vrill  of  super- 
natural powen,  through  the  medium  of  a 
priest  or  priestess,  uie  most  famous  of 
which  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Jnpiter  Ammon  in  Thebes.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  governments,  the  under- 
taking of  important  enterprises,  and  parti- 
cularly in  all  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
sented to  them.  Darkness  and  ambiguity 
in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover  tnose 
mistakes  which  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
closed the  imposture ;  and  thus  for  many 
centuries  they  obtained  veneration  and  ho- 
mage, not  only  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  of  monarchs,  of  warriors,  and  philo- 
sophers. 

OR'ANOE-TREB  (eitnu  aurenium),  in 
botany,  a  low,  evergreen,  branching  tree, 
bearing  leaves  resembling  (hose  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  flowers,  containing  about 


twenty  stamens,  and  disposed  in  clnsten  of 
from  two  to  six  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  with  a  rough  rind  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  contains  a  pulp, 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  witn 
seeds  in  each,  and  a  sweet  refreshing  juice. 
The  principid  varieties  are  the  sweet  or 
China,  and  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange. 
Mr.  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  orange  tribie : 
"  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
citron,  (iruits  which,  although  natives  of 
India,  have  now  become  so  common  in 
other  countries  as  to  give  a  tropical  cha- 
racter to  an  European  diessert,  are  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  order.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excellence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  I  know  not  if  an  order  more  inte- 
resting to  man  can  be  pointed  out."— "The 
productiveness  of  the  common  orange  is 
enormous.  A  single  tree  at  St.  Michael's 
has  be$n  known  to  produce  30,000  oranges 
fit  for  packing,  exclusively  of  the  damaged 
fruit  and  the  waste,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  third  more."  Oranges  form  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries. The  tree  is  exceedingly  long-lived: 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  which  is  hardly  less  esteemed  than 
the  celebrated  ottar  of  roses.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts. 

ORANGEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
Catholics  in  Irelaiud  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  king  William  (of  the  house  of  Orange), 
while  the  former  party  supported  the  cause 
of  James  II. 

ORANG-OUTANG  {8imia  Satynu),  in 
soology,  the  satyr  or  great  ape,  an  animal 
with  a  flat  face  and  deformed  resemblance 
of  the  human  form.  These  animals  walk 
erect,  feed  on  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and 
make  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  use 
weapons  with  the  hand.  Cuvier  says  that 
the  orang-outang  is  found  only  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  and  that  the  African  animal 
resembling  it  is  the  Chimpauxec  (Simia 
tngUtdyUe). 

ORATO'RIO,  a  musical  performance  of 
a  dignified  character,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  affections;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution, 
not  for  theatrical  action.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  oratorio  commenced  when  sacred 
music  was  distinctly  separated  fitom  the 
worldly.  Dr.  Burner  says,  "they  com- 
menced vrith  the  fothere  df  the  oratory; 
when,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  they  had 
»hymn8  and  samd  stories  written  in  diar 
logue  and  set  to  music  After  the  first  part 
came  the  sermon,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  and  hear,  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  second  part.  The 
subjects,  in  early  times,  were  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Prodigal  Son,  Tobit's  Story,  &c.; 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
the  band  of  instruments,  and  the  perform- 
ance, the  Oratory  came  into  great  repute ; 
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and  this  ipede*  of  muatcal  drana  obtained 
the  feneral  appellatioii  of  Oratori*."  In 
the  t^aBiBX  of  the  I8th  ceotiMy,  Pariati, 
Cera,  Oraini,  SjiMrna.  and  Metastaeio,  wrote 
oratorioe;  and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Bnonon- 
eini,  tut.  composed  the  masie.  But  a  more 
elevated  character  was  afterwards  given  to 
\  the  oratorio  by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his 
power  to  the  ehoras. 

OR'ATOR,  in  modem  usage,  signifies  an 
!  eloquent  pubhe  speaker;  or  a  person  who 
pronounces  a  discourse  publicly  on  some 
special  occasion.  In  anaent  Rome  9ftor$ 
were  advocates  of  a  superior  kind,  difliBring 
from  the  p*tr«n» :  the  latter  were  allowed 
only  to  plead  causes  on  behalf  of  their 
cUeutt ;  whereas  the  former  might  quit  the 
fonan  and  ascend  the  nttra  or  trwiuuil,  to 
harangue  the  tenmtt  or  the  people.  The 
oraton  had  rardy  a  profound  Knowledge  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their 
style  was  generally  correct  and  concise. 

OR'ATORT,  Pbibsts  of  tbb,  a  reU- 
cious  order  founded  by  Philip  Neri,  in  1574. 
for  the  study  of  theology,  and  far  superin- 
tending the  rdigious  exercises  of  the  de- 
vont;  But  they  are  not  bound  by  monastic 
TOWS.  This  (wder  still  exists  in  Italy ;  but 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
Fatken  nftke  Oratmy  ^Jenu,  founded  at 
Paris  in  ISll,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

OR'ATORT,  the  art  by  which  a  speaker 
is  enabled  to  persuade  and  convince  his 
hearers,  according  to  the  rules  o(  rhetoric. 
It  properly  consists  of  four  parts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nunciation. Qnintilian  says,  "  the  foculty 
of  meech  we  derive  from  nature;  but  the 
art  nt>m  observation."  To  constitute  ora- 
tory,  the  speaking  must  be  just  and  perti- 
neat  to  the  subject ;  it  must  be  methodical, 
all  parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in 
due  order  and  connection ;  and  it  roust  be 
embellished  with  the  beauties  of  language 
and  pronounced  with  eloquence.  Diction, 
manner,  gesture,  modulation,  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  several  topics  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  a  k^ical  illustration  of  them, 
are  all  essential  requisites  in  oratory;  and, 
as  Cicero  has  observed,  "  the  action  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  expressions, 
not  in  a  theatrical  way,  mimicking  the 
vrords  by  particular  gesticulations,  but  in 
a  manner  expressive  of  the  general  senses 
with  a  sedate  and  manly  inflection." 

ORB,  in  astronomy,  a  hollow  »fhnt  or 
space  contained  between  two  eoneentric 
spherical  surfisces. 

ORBICULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  aa  appel- 
lation given  to  the  constrictor-muscle  of 
the  lips,  or  o$emlat9rim$ ;  as  also  to  the  con- 
strictor of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  rises 
from  the  upper  apophysis  of  the  maxillary* 
bone,  near  the  larger  canthns  of  the  eye, 
and  surrounds  the  eyelid  with  a  series  of 
circular  fibres:   this  is  called  orbiculttri$ 

oSSiaULATE,  or  ORBICOJLAB,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  whose  circum- 
ference is  cucular,  or  which  has  its  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  diameters  equal. 

OR'BIT,  in  astrommiy,  the  path  of  a 


planet  or  comet  in  its  eovrse  round  the  SBB  t 
thus  the  earth's  orlnt  is  the  curve  whi^ 
it  describes  in  its  annual  revolution,  and 
which  is  usually  called  the  ediptic  Mo- 
dem astronomers  consider  the  orbit  of 
every  planet  as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  fod,  and  tnat  they  all  move  in 
these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet  always  describes  eqnd 
areas  in  equal  times.— —In  anatomy,  the 
two  cavities  under  the  forehead  in  whidi 
the  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed  orbUa; 
and  thev  are  set  in  bony  sockets,  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  organ  of  sight  and  it* 
adjacentparts. 

OR'CHBSTBA,  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  appropriated  bv  the  Ore^s 
to  the  ehoras  and  the  musictaus,  by  the 
Romans  to  the  magistrates  and  senators, 
and  by  the  modems  to  the  musicians.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  whole  in- 
stramentjd  band  peribrming  together  in 
modem  concerts,  operas,  or  sacrM  music  ■ 

ORCHIITRfi,  in  botany,  consist  of  the 
Orchis,  and  other  i^ants  that  resemble  it. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  either  in  a  spik^ 
or  in  a  panicle,  llie  flowers  of  the  difl^- 
eut  species  are  remarkably  various  and  sin- 
gular in  their  shape,  resembling  different 
kinds  of  animals  mr  insects.  In  the  butter- 
fly orchis,  the  plant  has  ovate  bulbs,  ti^icrw 
ing  to  a  point  at  the  base;  thick  fle^y 
fibres  proceed  above  them  from  the  base  of 
the  stem:  one  of  these  bulbs  is  alwa:]r* 
wrinkled  and  withered,  while  the  other  is 
plump  and  ddicate :  the  first  is  the  parent 
of  the  stem ;  the  second  is  the  offiMt,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the  sne- 
ceeding  year  is  destined  to  rise.  Such  are 
the  means  made  use  of  by  nature  not  only 
to  disseminate  plants,  but  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  place,  and  thus  to  draw  in 
fresh  nourishment. 

OR'CINB,  in  chemistry,  the  name  of  tha 
colouring  principle  of  the  tieken  demlbmtmt; 
which,  after  various  preparations,  assumes 
a  fine  rich  violet  colour. 

ORDE'AL,  an  anrient  mode  of  trial,  in 
which  an  appeid  was  made  to  €rod  to  nm- 
nifiest  the  tratl^  by  leaving  nature  to  ita 
ordinary  course,  if ' 


r 


.       guHty; 

by  interoosing  a  mirade.  if  innocent.  "Fhis 
mode  of  distributing  justice  in  cfindnal 
charges  prevailed,  during  the  middle  ages, 
thro^(hout  almost  the  whole  of  Bvvope; 
and  it  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Uie 
East  Indies.  In  Ent^nd  it  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  ConfMsor  to  that  of  Henry 
III.,  who  abolished  it  by  dedaration :  while 
it  lasted,  the  more  p<^pnlar  modes  of  re- 
sorting to  it  were  those  of  jliv  (or  the  hot 
iron),  and  of  wmter;  the  former  for  fireo- 
men  and  people  of  rank,  the  latter  for  pea- 
sants. The  method  of  administering  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  in  England,  was  by  placing 
nine  red-hot  plough-snares  in  a  line,  at  cer- 


tain distances  fbom  each  other,  and  reouir- 
ing  the  person  accused  to  walk  over  them 
barefoot  and  blindfold.    If  his  feet  always 
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alighted  in  the  spaces  between  the  shares, 
so  that  he  passed  over  them  unhurt,  his 
success  was  deemed  a  divine  assertion  of 
his  innocence ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
burnt,  the  disaster  was  an  oracular  proof  of 
his  guilt.  The  ordeal  by  water  was  of  two 
kinds ;  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  to 
the  elbow  in  bulling  water,  or  by  casting 
■the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond 
of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an 
efibrt  to  swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt, 

but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted. Ordeal 

hf  combat,  was  when  the  person  accused  of 
murder  was  obliged  to  flght  the  next  re< 
lation,  &c.  of  the  person  deceased. — Modes 
of  trial  so  liable  to  human  collusion,  and 
founded  upon  unwarranted  ideas  of  the 
divine  providence,  have  deservedly  passed 
away ;  but  the  fact  of  their  former  existence 
remains  attested  by  a  form  of  words  still 
required  to  be  used  bj  a  person  arraigned 
for  triaL  Such  a  one,  m  the  days  of  ordeals, 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  himself  upon  God 
and  his  country,  or  upon  God  alone.  In  the 
former  case,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
abide  the  decision  of  a  jury ;  in  the  latter  he 
ap  •  •  •  leal,  as  to  the  immediate 
ju<  At  present,  the  prisoner, 

on  guilty,"  and  being  asked 

"I  ried?"  a  question  which 

all  kice  formerly  allowed,  is 

all  "  By  God  and  the  coun< 

trj  «ality.  the  question  and 

re|  meaning. 

I  iral  histonr.  a  subdivision 

of  is  itself  rartber  divided 

inl  se  are  into  species.   The 

or  can  syrtem  of  botany  are 

fouuw»  uu  ..u.  uumber  of  styles  or  female 
organs.  They  are  all  expressed  by  a  single 
term,  which  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and  is 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  order  to 
which  it  is  applied.— —Oriftfr,  a  term  used 
in  astronomy,  and  applied  to  the  motion  of 
a  planet.  Planetary  bodies  are  said  to  go 
iueordinp  to  the  order  of  the  aigna,  when  the 
apparen*'.  motion  is  direct,  proceeding  from 
Aries  to  Taurus,  thence  to  Gemini,  &c. 
Their  apparent  motion  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  eiffne,  when  they  seem  to  go  back, 
wards  from  Pisces  to  Aquarius,  &c^^ 
The  word  order,  in  militar]^  concerns,  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  either  as  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  troops,  or 
in  that  of  command. 

ORDERS,  or  HOXT  ORDERS,  denote 
the  character  and  ofSce  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, whereby  thev  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  Since  the  Reformation,  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons; 
whence  the  phrase,  "  to  be  in  orders,"  is 
the  same  as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.—— 
Religioua  Ordera,  associations,  or  societies 
of  monastics,  bound  to  lead  strict  and  de- 
votional lives,  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  of  their  respective  communities.  An 
order,  in  fsct,  consists  in  the  roles  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  enter  it;  thus  some 
orders  are  mure  austere  than  others,  and 
one  order  dresses  in  white,  while  another  is 
habited  in  gray  or  black :  and  synonymous 


with  the  expression,  "the  order  of  St. 
Francis,"  is,  "the  rule  of  St.  Francis  "— 
Military  Ordera  are  societies  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are  dis' 
tinguished  bv  particular  badges,  and  consist 
of  persons  who  have  done  particular  service 
to  the  prince  and  state,  or  who  enjoy,  by 
the  privileges  of  birth,  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state.  They  originated 
from  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the 
bei^nning.  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  honour,  united  for  the  performance 
of  patriotic  or  Christian  purposes.  Free 
birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were  the 
conditions  of  admission.  During  the  time 
of  the  crusades  numerous  militarr  orders 
arose,  and  were  an  example  for  all  future 
orders.  The  oldest  of  the  religious  military 
orders  is  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
on  their  model  the  secular  military  orders 
were  formed  in  later  times,  which  united 
religious  with  military  exercises.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was 
changed,  and  they  acquired  by  degrees  their 

present  character. Ordera,  in  law,  rules 

made  bv  the  court  in  causes  there  depend- 
ing.  These  orders  are  made  by  different 
courts,  as  the  Chancery.  King's  Bench,  &c.  ;- 
and  also,  on  particular  occasions,  orders  are 
made  by  magistrates  at  the  Sessions.—— 
Ordera,  in  architecture.  [See  Abchitbc 
luax.f 

OR'DINART,  in  general  signifies  com- 
mon, or  uaual ;  thus  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
in  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  reside  constantly 
at  some  foreign  court,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  good  undersUnding,  and  watch  over  the 
interest  of  his  own  nation.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  several  oflQcers  in  the  royal 
household,  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
sions, as  "  a  physician  or  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary."——Orrftaary,  in  the  common  and 
canon  law.  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  In  which  sense,  arch, 
deacons  are  ordinaries  ;  though  the  appel- 
lation is  more  frequently  given  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  the  ordinary 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. ^The  ordinary 

qf  Newgate  is  a  clergyman  who  is  attendant 
in  ordinary  upon  the  prisoners  in  that  gaol, 
preaches  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
and  attends  and  prays  with   condemned 

malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  is  that  sort  of  charge 
in  court  armour  which  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in  distinction 
from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  arts. ^The  word  ordinary 

is  also  applied  to  designate  a  dinner  at  any 
inn  or  place  of  entertainment,  where  each 
person  pays  a  certain  fixed  price  for  his 
meal. 

ORDINATION,  the  conferrine  holy  or- 
ders,  or  initiating  a  person  into  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  church  of  England  the  first 
thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders, is  the  possession  of  a  title;  that  is, 
a  sort  of  assurance  from  a  rector  to  the 
bishop,  that,  provided  the  latter  finds  the 
party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
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take  him  for  his  cturate,  with  a  stated  m- 
lary.  The  candidate  it  then  examined  bv 
the  bishop,  or  hia  chaplain,  respecting  both 
his  faith  and  his  erudition  s  and  variooa 
certificates  are  necessary,  particularly  one 
sirned  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resides  during  a  given  time. 
Rubscription  to  the  thirty*nine  articles  is 
required,  and  a  clerk  must  have  attained 
his  twenty-third  year  before  he  can  be  or< 
dained  a  deacon ;  and  his  twenty-fourth 
to  receive  priest's  orders.— -The  ceremony 
1^  ordination  is  performed  by  the  bisliop  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  ordainecL  In  the  English,  church,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries  where  the 
church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a  requisite  to  preaching;  but  in 
some  sects  ordination  is  not  considered  ne- 


eessary  for  that  puri>ose,  although  it  is  con- 
Mdered  uroper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  tne  sacraments  by  the  preacher.— ~ 


In  the  presbyterian  and  congregational 
churches,  ordi$uttiou  means  the  act  of  set- 
tUng  or  establishing  a  licensed  preacher 
over  a  conppregation  with  pastorai  charge 
and  authority ;  or  the  aet  of  conferring  on 
a  dergrman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  without  the  charge  of  a 
particular  church,  but  with  general  powers 
wherever  he  may  be  called  to  officiate. 

OB'DINANCE,  in  law.  a  temporary  act  of 
parliament,  not  introducing  any  new  law, 
but  founded  on  some  act  formerly  made ; 
conseouently,  such  ordinances  might  be 
altered  by  subseanent  ones. 

OR'DINATB.  in  geometry  and  conic  sec- 
tions, a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipsis  or  other  coiAc 
section,  perpendicularly  across  the  axis  to 

the   other  side. Ordinate*  ^  a   ewrve, 

rig^t  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  termi- 
nated by  the  curve,  and  bisected  by  a  right 
line  called  the  diameter. 

ORD'NANCB,  a  general  name  for  artil- 
lery of  every  description. Ordnance  Of- 
fice, or  Board  q^  Ordnance,  an  office  kept 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  which  super- 
intends and  disposes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
struments, and  utensils  of  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magasines,  carrisons, 
and  forts  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  is  divided  into  tvro  distinct 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  militarv ;  the 
latter  being  subordinate  to,  and  under  the 

authority  of  the  former. Ordnance  De- 

bentnree,  bills  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance on  tlie  treasurer  of  that  office  for 
the  payment  of  stores.  &e. 

ORES,  a  general  name  for  metals  in  an 
unrefined  state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth,-  where  they  arc  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing states  :  namely,  1.  pure ;  that  is.  by 
themselves,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as 
alloys,  in  combination  with  other  metals ; 
2.  as  aulpkurete,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur ;  3.  as  oxydee,  or  in  combination  with 
oxygen ;  and  4.  as  ealta,  that  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  acids.  After  the  metallic  ores 
are  drawn  f^m  the  mine,  they  in  general 
prn  through  several  processes  before  they  are 
m  a  state  fit  for  nse.   Some  are  first  washed 


in  runninc  water,  to  clean  them  from 
loose,  earthy  particles :  they  are  then  piled 
together  with  c<»obustible  substances,  and 
burned,  or  roasted,  fw  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsouc  witli 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  comUned* 
and  which  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of 
fume  and  smoke.  Thus  having  been  freed 
from  impurities,  they  undergo  the  <q^etatioa 
of  melting,  in  furnaces  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metala. 
or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequently 
applied.  Some  melt  readily  of  themselves  t 
whereas  others  are  so  intractable,  that  thej 
require  the  assistance  of  various  fluxes  be- 
fore they  will  yield  the  metaL  Assaycm 
therefore  distinguish  ores  into  fnsiblc,  ra- 
firactory,  and  inf^ible.  Those  are  e^le4 
fnribU  which,  either  by  means  of  a  mo> 
derate  fire  only,  or  by  adding  a  fit  men- 
struum to  them,  melt  easily,  so  as  to  afiinrd 
the  metal  or  semi-metal  contained  in  them. 
The  r^aetarjfom  are  those  which  require 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  action  of  the  fire^ 
and  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
they  will  melt.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their 
metallic  characters,  are  chiefly  oxygen, 
clilorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  sdenium, 
arsenic,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  Bat 
some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  fdatinana, 
often  occur  in  the  metallic  stat^  either 


alone,  or  forming  native  alloys  by  being  ta 
comlunation  with  other  metals.    [See  Mb< 

VALS,  MiRXS.  &c.] 


OR'GAN,  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
production  of  some  certain  action  cff  opera- 
tion ;  in  which  sense,  the  mechanic  powera^ 
machines,  and  even  the  veins,  Mteries, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  of  the  honuun 
body  may  be  called  organs.  The  erycMs  e^ 
eente  are  those  parts  M  the  body  by  whi^ 
we  receive  the  impressions  or  ideas  <rf'  exter. 
nal  objects :  thus,  the  ears  are  the  organs 
of  hearing;  the  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
perception  and  sensation ;  and  the  tougue 
..  .u * ,jj ^^1^  i,  meant 

comprises  the  animal 


u  the  organ  of  speech 

by  "organic  world"  oe    . 

and  vegetable  kingdoms.    Minerals  are  not 

organit 

onanix 

interior 


mvaRixril  bodies.  The  various  gradations  of 
organised  beings  from  man,  through  all  the 
inferior  animals,  down  to  the  most  humble 
plant  that  grows,  fhrtush  a  most  enrioue 
and  interesting  subject  of  study. 

OR'GAN,  in  music,  a  wind  instrument,  of 
ancient  invention,  blown  by  bellowa,  and 
containing  numerous  pipes  of  various  kinds 
and  dimensions,  which,  for  iu  solemnity, 
grandeur,  and  rich  volume  of  tone,  is  pccu- 
liarly  fitted  for  the  purposes  f«r  which  it  is 
commonly  employed.  Ornns  are  some- 
times of  an  immense  sixe.  St.  Jerome  men- 
tions an  organ  vrith  twelve  pair  of  bdlowa, 
which  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces,  or  a  mile;  and  another  at 
Jemsalem.  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  organ  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Ulm.  in  Germany,  is  said  to  be  M 
feet  hi|^  and  28  broad,  its  largest  pipe  being 
IS  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  having  nxteen 
pair  of  bellows.— The  Greeks  called  the  or- 
gan  or^«M«m,  to  indicate  instrumental  mm. 
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lie,  which,  by  uniting  several  pipes,  imitated 
several  voices ;  and  to  distingnish  the  organ 
from  other  musical  instruments,  the  Ro- 
mans called  it  organum  pneumaticum,  an 
instrument  of  air.  By  comparing  differ- 
ent authorities,  we  should  conclude  that 
its  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
took  place  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  became  very  general  in  Eng- 
land in  subsequent  times;  but  during  the 
civil  wars  they  were  not  only  removed  from 
the  churches,  but  were  so  generally  repro- 
bated, that,  at  the  Restoration,  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  either  organists,  organ- 
builders,  or  singers. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS',  an  appellation 
given  to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a  mineralized  state.  Modem  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  pe- 
netrated to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  strata 
containing  innumerable  marine  prodnc- 
tions.  Similar  formations  compose  hula,  and 
even  mountaius,  in  which  the  shells  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  rock ;  and  they  are  often  in  such  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  the  small- 
est of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  pro- 
cesses. Almost  every  part  of  the  globe  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon ;  and,  what  is 
at  length  perfectly  established  respecting 
these  production^  they  differ  in  specific, 
and  often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the 
riiells  of  the  preseut  day;  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  extinct  and  living  shells 
increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  deposits 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  science  of  ^Ioct  through  the  me- 
dium of  ^gra^hical  discoveries;  for  we 
4nd  certain  families  of  animals  pervading 
strata  of  every  age,  and  possessing  the  same 
generic  forms  which  are  to  be  found  among 
existing  animals.  There  are,  however,  other 
&milies,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
are  confined  to  particular  formations,  where 
whole  grouDs  of  these  have  been  annihi- 
lated, and  have  been  replaced  by  others 
bearing  widely  different  characters.  Many 
controversies  have  arisen,  whether  ^cies 
have  existed  since  the  first  formation  of 
animals,  or  whether  they  were  more  simply 
formed  at  first,  and  have  gradually  improved 
by  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  en- 
Ivged  and  more  perfect  forms,  with  new 
specific  distinctions.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Lyell  thus  expresses  himself— and  the  ob- 
servation is  so  rational  and  convincing^  that 
we  readily  adopt  his  opinion — "that  species 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that 
each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion, with  the  attributes  and  organization  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.*'  Asresoects 
vegetable  remains  n  a  fossil  state,  suoter- 
ranean  collections  ofbitumenized  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various 


denths  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  Can- 
nel  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  ft«quently 
exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its 
substance  which  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  wood.  The  argillaceous  iron- 
stone and  slates  that  accompany  coal,  con- 
tain, with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  crvpto^mous 
plants,  the  recent  analo^es  of  which  are 
found  only  in  tropical  regions.  But  we  can- 
not pursue  a  suoject  so  comprehensive  in 
its  range  without  trespassing  far  too  much 
on  the  prescribed  limits  of  our  work ;  and 
conclude  with  this  general  remark— that 
the  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  forma- 
tions, have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  seve- 
ral formations  were  the  consequences  of 
successive  changes  effected  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  that  the  contained  fossils  are 
the  preserved  remains  of  the  several  crea- 
tions which  had  been  successively  formed 
to  accord  with  the  state  of  our  planet  under 
its  several  changes.  [See  Geolost.  Fos- 
sils, &c.] 

ORGANIZATION,  the  act  of  forming 
or  arrannng  the  parts  of  a  compound  or 
complex  Dody  in  a  suitable  manner  for  use 
or  service.  Also  the  act  of  tiistributing  into 
suitable  dirisions  and  appointing  the  proper 
officers,  as  an  army  or  a  government. 

ORGANOL'OGY,  an  interesting  branch 
of  physiology  which  specially  treats  of  the 
difierent  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par« 
ticiilaTly  those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  and  sacrifi- 
ces performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  insti- 
tuted by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  by  wild,  distracted  women, 

called  baeeka. These  feasts  were  held  in 

the  night:  hence  the  term,  "nocturnal  or- 
gies."   [See  Bacchahalia.] 

OR'GUES,  in  the  military  art,  a  machine 
composed  of  several  musket  barrels  united, 
by  means  of  which  several  explosions  are 
made  at  once,  to  defend  breaches.  Also, 
long  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  over  a  gateway^ ' 
to  be  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

OR'ICHALCH,  or  ORICHAL'CUM,  in 
antiquity^  a  metallic  substance  resembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  value.  It 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  thoueh  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
with  philosophers  and  others,  what  this 
metal  could  be,  or  how  it  was  procured  or 
made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  either 
the  same  kind  of  composition  as  our  brass, 
or  a  mixed  metal  very  analogous  to  it. 

O'RIENT,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
the  east,  or  eastern  point  of  the  horizon ; 
thus  called,  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises.  Hence  the  equinoctial  orient 
is  used  for  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  rises,  when  he  is  in  the  equator,  or 
enters  the  siipis  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  the 
tettival  orient  is  the  point  wherein  the  sun 
rises  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
days  are  longest ;  and  the  hibernal  orient, 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  days  are  shortest. 
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0EIENTAL8,  the  nativea  or  inhabiUntB 
of  the  EMtera  part*  of  the  world.  It  U 
common  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Aaia  from  the  Hellespont  and 

Mediterranean  to  Japan ^An  erie%tali$m 

is  an  idiom  i^  the  eastern  languages.— —An 
orientalitt,  one  versed  in  the  eastern  Ian- 
goages  and  literature. 

O  R'l  G  EN  I8T8.  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  followers  of  Origen  of  Alexandria, 
a  celebrated  Christian  father,  who  held  that 
the  souls  of  men  have  a  pre-ezistent  state ; 
that  they  are  holy  intelligences,  and  sin 
befwe  they  are  umted  to  the  body,  Ac 

ORIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a  round  mass 
of  earth  laced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired 
flank. 

OEI'ON,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy; 
of  sixty-two,  according  to  Tycho;  and  of 
ei^ty  in  the  Britannic  catalo^e. 

ORLE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  forming 
a  border  or  selvage  within  the  shield,  at 
■ome  distance  from  the  edges. 

UR'IFLAlfME,the  old  royal  standard  of 
France,  originally  the  church  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  It  was  a  piece  of  red 
taffeta  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  form 
of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  of  green 
lUk. 

(XRIOLE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
bird,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

Ok'LOP,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  platform  of 
planks  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on 
which  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
contains  also  sail-rooms,  carpenters'  cabins 
and  other  apartments. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  birds,  describing 
their  structure,  form,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  characteristic  properties.  Those  who 
are  skilled  in  this  study  are  termed  orni- 
thologistt. — ^The  symmetry  and  beauty  dis- 
played in  the  moeful  forms  and  varied  co- 
lours of  the  foathered  tribe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  strike 
the  most  casual  and  inattentive  observer  of 
nature's  works.  Every  part  of  their  frame 
is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy:  their 
bodies  are  A>vered  with  a  soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  admirablv  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  cold  and  moisture;,  their  wings, 
although  of  the  lightest  materials,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscles  of  such  power  as  to 
strike  the  air  with  great  force,  and  to  im- 
pel their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  acts  as  a  rudder,  by 
which  their  course  can  be  directed  at 
pleasure.  And  their  internal  structure  is 
tn  perfect  consonance  with  those  external 
peculiarities.  The  voice  of  birds  is  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater 
part  are  distinguished  ftrom  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.    At  the  biftircation  of 


the  windpipe  is  a  glottis  sup|died  with  Vf- 

}>ropriate  muscles,  called  the  lower  or  in- 
ierior  larynx:  it  is  here  that  the  voice  is 
formed ;  the  vast  body  of  air  contained  in 
the  air  cells  contributes  to  the  force,  and 
the  windpipe,  by  iu  form  and  movements, 
to  the  modification  of  the  voice.  The  gilt 
of  aong  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of 
love ;  hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  pairing.  To  no  other  crea- 
ture have  such  various  tones  been  granted 
for  giving  utterance  to  different  feelings; 
hunger,  tear,  the  dread  of  imminent  danger, 
desire  for  society,  or  longing  fax  his  mat^ 
ftc,  are  expressed  by  a  variety  of  notes^ 
which  make  a  language  intelligible  not  only 
to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but  also  to 
the  other  tribes.  Almost  all  birds  incubate, 
or  hatch  their  eggs,  by  keeping  them  at  a 
uniform  temperature  by  brooding  over 
them ;  and  before  laying,  they  are  directed 
by  instinct  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation  fur  their  young;  many 
of  which  are  constructed  with  such  ex> 
quisite  skill  as  to  exceed  the  ntmoat  ex- 
ertion of  human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them. 
How  assiduously  is  the  work  of  incubatioD 
performed !  With  what  parental  care  and 
tenderness  are  the  young  watched  over  and 
protected,  till  they  are  nadnally  taught  to 
fly,  and  become  qualified  to  provide  for 
themselves  I  The  whole  economy  of  birds, 
indeed,  is  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder, 
and  to  fill  our  minds  with  admiration. — 
Birds,  although  the  most  marked  of  all  th« 
classes  of  animals,  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  their  specific  character,  that  their 
subdivision  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
Linncan  system  they  are  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills,  into  six  orders, 
vix.  I.  Jceipitre$,  as  eagles,  vultures,  and 
hawks.  These  are  a  rapacious  tribe,  feeding 
on  carcasses,  however  putrid,  bn^  unlesa 

Eressed  with  hunger,  seldom  attacking 
ving  animals:  they  are  bold,  gregarious, 
fiy  slowly,  unless  when  very  high  in  the  air ; 
and  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  smeU. 

2.  Piea,^  as  crows,  jackdaws,  parrrots,  &c. 
These  live  in  pairs ;  have  their  nests  in  treen, 
and  the  male  feeds  his  mate  while  she  is  sit- 
ting :  their  food  is  various  filthy  substances. 

3.  Jn$ert$,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  gulls,  Ac 
These  are  fk«qnently  polygamous:  the  mo- 
ther takes  little  care  in  providing  for  their 
young ;  they  build  their  nest  mostly  on  the 
ground :  their  food  fish,  firogs,  worms,  and 
aquatic  plants.  4.  Gratis,  as  herons,  wood- 
cocks, ostriches,  ftc  These  have  their  nest 
on  the  ground :  they  live  on  marsh  animal- 
cules :  tneir  legs  are  naked  above  the  knees ; 
5.  Galling,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkies, 
common  fowls,  ftc  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  of  grain  and  se«ds,  which  they 
scratch  from  the  ground  and  macerate  in  the 
crop :  they  make  their  nest  on  the  ground 
with  verv  little  care:  they  are  polyKamous, 
and  fond  of  rolling  in  the  dust.  6  Pa«a<r«s^ 
including  sparrows,  larks,  swallows,  ftc 
This  order  is  divided  into  the  puire,  or  such 
as  feed  on  grain ;  and  the  impure,  or  those 
that  live  on  insects.    They  live  chiefly  in 
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trees  and  hedges ;  are  monogamous,  vocal, 
and  feed  their  young  by  thrusting  the  food 
down  their  throats. 

OROGRAPHY,  or  OROL'OGY,  the 
science  which  describes  mountains,  with 
regard  to  their  height  and  form,  their  chains, 
branches.  &c.  The  method  of  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains  was  formerly  by 
trigonometrical  survey;  but  in  modem 
times  it  has  been  usual  to  ascertain  their 
heights  by  barometrical  observation,  as 
being  much  more  convenient,  and  suffl- 
cientlv  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
^That  branch  of  geolognr,  which  investi- 
gates the  materials  of  which  mountains  are 
composed,  is  denominated  oryctology. 

OR'NUS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
^avtMiM,  or  ash  tree,  which  produces  the 
manna. 

OR'PHAN,  a  fatherless  child  or  minor; 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and 
mother.  The  lord-chancellor  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  orphans  and  minors  through- 
out the  realm. — ^In  London  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  or- 

E'  IS  of  deceased  freemen,  and  also  the 
ing  of  their  lands  and  goods :  accord- 
„  /,  tne  executors  or  administrators  of 
freemen  leaving  such  orphans,  are  to  ex- 
hibit inventories  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  give  security  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  for  the  orphan's  part. 

OR'PHEUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
a  fish  caught  in  the  Archiuelago.  It  is  of  a 
broad  and  flat  figure,  and  of  a  fine  purple 
colour ;  its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  its 
teeth  serrated,  and  it  has  only  one  fin  on 
the  back.  This  was  the  fish  anciently  so 
named ;  but  by  the  modem  Greeks,  a  fish 
of  the  Spams  species  has  received  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  them 
as  food. 

OR'PIMENT,  or  SULTHURET  OF 
AR'SENIC.  a  mineral  powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  sometimes  artificially 
produced,  but  found  also  native,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  ores  of  arsenic.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  The  native 
orpiment  appears  in  brilliant,  gold- like 
masses  of  various  sizes,  flexible,  soft  to  the 
touch  hke  talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken. 
The  red  orpiment  is  called  realgar.  When 
crystalised  in  bright  needles,  it  is  called 
rub]/  qf  arsenic. 

OR'RERY,  a  curious  machine  for  repre- 
sentinglhe  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
so  called  because  one,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  a  Mr.  George  Graham, 
was  first  made  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  It  con- 
sists of  representations  of  the  planets,  and 
of  the  zodiac,  and  other  lines  imagined  by 
astronomers.  By  means  of  an  orrery,  per- 
sons who  have  not  leisure  to  study  astro- 
nomy may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth ;  its  principal  use  being  to  render  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  moon  intelligible, 
and  to  make  evident  to  the  senses  the  causes 
of  those  appearances  that  depend  on  the 
annual  or  diumal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon.- 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  called  transparent  orreries,  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern;  but  they  are, 
at  best,  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  we  are  describing. 
The  orrery  is  sometimes  railed  a  planet- 
arium; but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  a  planetarium  exhibits  by  wheel- 
work  the  periodic  or  tropical  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  whereas 
the  orrery  gives  besides  the  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets,  the  revolutions  of  some 
or  all  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  together  with  the  moon's  anoma- 
listic revolution,  and  her  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes. 
Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed  on  its 
most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  within  itself  the  planetarium,  the 
telliurium,  the  Innarium,  and  the  machine 
for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  root  of  a  white- 
flowering  species  of  iris,  the  Iris  Flcren- 
tina,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  ii 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  among  other  uses  is 
employed  in  the  manufkcture  of  hair-pow- 
der, the  odour  it  communicates  resembling 
that  of  violets. 

ORTHODROMICS,  in  navigation,  the 
art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of 
letters,  and  the  proper  spelling  or  writing 
of  words.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
is  orthoepy. In  geometry,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any 
object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights  or  ele- 
vations of  each  part,  so  called  from  its  de- 
termining things  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing on  the  geometrical  plan. In  archi- 
tecture, the  elevation  or  represention  of  the 

front  of  a  building. The  internal  ortko- 

jrra^Ay,  called  also  a  section,  is  a  delineation 
of  a  building,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  the 
external  wall  were  removed. -In  perspec- 
tive, the  right  side  of  any  plane,  t.  e,  the 
side  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a  straight 
line  which  may  be  ima^ned  to  pass  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a  convenient  length. In  forti- 
fication, the  profile  or  representation  of  a 
work  in  all  its  parts,  as  they  would  appear 
if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Orthographic  Projection  ^  the  Sphere, 

is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

OR'TIVB,  in  astronomy,  rising,  or  eas- 
tern. The  ortive  amplitude  of  a  planet  Isan 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point 
of  the  horizon,  the  point  where  the  horizon 
and  equator  intersect. 

ORTOLAN  (emberixa  hortulana),  in  or- 
nithology, a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  lark, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
which  visits  England  previous  to  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  It  appiiars  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  miliaria  of  Varro,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 
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care*  of  Rome.  Tbeir  flnh  is  said  to  be 
extremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as  soon  to 
satiate  tbe  appetite.  The  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat  and  round  the  eres;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  red;  and  the  upner 
part  of  the  body  brown,  Taried  with  black. 

OEYCTOG'NOSY,  that  branch  of  mine- 
ralogy which  has  fw  its  object  the  dassifi- 
eatiou  of  minerals  according  to  well  ascer- 
tained characters,  and  under  appropriate 
denominations. 

OETCTOG'RAPHT,  or  OBTCTOL'OGY. 
that  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 

OSCILLATION,  the  motion  of  a  pro- 
pelled body,  as  a  pendulum,  when  restrained 
at  right  an|^  to  the  direction  of  force ;  the 
body,  in  consequence,  ascends  in  a  curre, 
and  descending  by  its  own  accelerated 
weight,  rises  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
continuing  this  oscillation  till  the  friction 
ot  the  centre  and  the  air  have  taken  away, 
or  received  the  original  force.  The  time  is 
the  same  in  the  same  frendulum,  whatever 
be  tbe  length  of  the  oscillation,  but  in  pen- 
dtilums  of  different  lengths  the  time  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  length ;  thus,  a  pen- 
dulum of  86  inches  vibrates  but  a  sixtn  of 

the  time  of  one  of  six  inches. A*i»  tf 

•teillmtum  is  a  right  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  parallel  to  the  hori- 
ton.— —Centra  ^  oaeilUttion  is  that  point  in 
a  vibrating  body  in  which,  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  booy  were  collected  into  it,  the  vibra- 
tions virould  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  before. 

OSCI'NES,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  bj  the  Romans  to  those  birds  whose 
chattering  and  notes  were  regarded  as 
omens  and  predictions.  Of  this  sort  were 
erows,  pies,  Jays,  owls,  ravens,  &e. 

OSCHOPIIO'RIA.  in  antiquity,  an  Athe. 
nian  festival  instituted  in  honour  of  The- 
seus, for  his  services  to  bis  country  in  de- 
stroying the  Minotaur. ^The  Otekopkona 

are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva  and  Bacchus, 
who  assisted  Theseus  in  his  enterprise. 
Othera  imagine  they  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

OSCULATION,  in  geometry,  the  con- 
tact between  any  g;iven  curve  and  its  oscm- 
tatorp  eitelt,  that  is,  a  circle  of  the  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve. 

OSTklAZOME,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
substance,  or  animal  principle  obtained 
from  muscular  fibre,  by  evaporation  and  the 
aid  of  pure  alcohol. 

OS'MIUM,  a  metal  not  long  since  dis- 
covered, of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  con- 
tained in  tlunore'ofplatinum.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forms  malleable  alloys, 
which  are  easily  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic 
add.  and  afford  by  distillation  the  oxyde  of 
osmium.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  potassa,  and  very  volatile. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  odour 
of  its  oxyde. 

OS'PRET,  or  OS'SIFRAGE,  (otifrmga) 
in  ornithology,  the  sea-eagle,  a  fowl  of  the 

Snus  Falco,  of  the  sixe  of  a  peacock.    It 
eds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  suddenly 


darting  upon  them  when  near  the  sorfaee 
of  the  water. 

OSSIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro. 
cess  of  changing  from  flesh  membraneooa 
substances,  or  other  matter  of  animal  bo> 
dies,  into  a  bonv  substance. 

OSSILE'GIUM,  in  anUquity,  the  act  of 
collecting  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
iJifr  the  funeral-pile  was  consumed,  and 
which  was  performed  by  the  friends  or  near 
relations  of  the  deceased,  who  first  washed 
their  hands  and  ungirt  their  garments. 
When  all  the  bones  were  collected,  they 
were  washed  with  wine,  milk,  perfumes,  and 
the  tean  of  Ariends;  after  tnis  ceremony 
was  over,  the  relics  were  put  into  an  lam, 
and  deponted  in  a  sepulchre. 

OSTEOCOL'LA,  a  fossil  formed  by  in- 
crustation on  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  long,  thick,  and  irregular  cvlindric  pieces, 
either  boUow  or  filled  with  calcareous  earth. 
It  obtained  its  name  firom  an  opinion  thait 
it  had  the  quality  of  uniting  fractured  bones. 

Also,  the  name  given  to  glue  obtained 

from  bones. 

OSTEOL'OGT,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones. 

OSTIUM,  in  antiouity,  tbe  month  or 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  netween  the  arms  of 
the  semicirele,  which  was  generally  the 
figure  of  their  harbours. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Greeiaa  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  or  condemnation 
among  the  Athenians,  whereby  such  per- 
sons as  had  power  and  populvity  enouch 
to  attempt  anything  against  the  pubuo 
liberty  were  banished  for  a  term  of  ten 
yean.  This  punishment  was  called  oatrm- 
m■^  fh>m  a  Greek  word  which  properly 
si^ifies  a  shell ;  but,  when  applied  to  this 
object,  it  is  used  for  the  billet  on  which  the 
Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citisens 
whom  tbev  intended  to  banish,  which  waa 
a  piece  of  baked  earth,  or  a  tile,  in  the  form 
of"  a  shell.  If  6000  ot  the  shells  deposited 
in  the  place  appointed  were  m  favour  of  the 
banishment  of  the  accused,  it  took  effect ; 
otherwise  he  was  acquitted.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years,  tbe  exiled  citizen  waa 
at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country,  and 
take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all  his 
civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no  dis- 
grace was  attached;  for  it  was  never  in- 
flicted upon  criminals,  but  only  upon  those 
who  had  excited  the  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  by  the  influence  they 
bad  gained  by  peculiar  merit,  wealth,  or 
other  causes.  Aristotle  and  Plutareh  called 
ostracism  "  the  medicine  of  the  state." 

OST  R AC  IT  E,  an  ojrster  shell  in  iu 
fossil  state.  It  is  found  iu  manv  parts  of 
England,  and  in  some  places  is  held  in  hi^ 
repute  for  its  efilcacy  in  cases  of  gravd. 

OSTRICH  (ttrutkioj,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  distinguished  by  its  immense  size  and 
peculiar  habits,  as  well  as  by  the  bcswty 
and  value  of  its  plumage.  The  African  or 
true  ostrich  (atrutkio  eamulmtj  is  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  high  from  the  top  of  its  head  to 
the  ground;  most  of  this,  however,  is  made 
up  by  the  great  length  of  ita  neck.     la 
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thiEhs  and  the  vides  of  tbe  body  are  naked, 
and  tbe  wings  are  so  abort  as  to  be  unfit 
for  flying.  It  inhabits  tbe  burning  and 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  large  flocks ;  and 
its  speed  in  running  exceeds  that  of  tbe 
fleetest  horse,  which  renders  tbe  ostrich 
hunter's  task  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
female  lavs  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bird  bu 
a  stronger  affection  for  its  offspring,  or 
watches  its  nest  with  more  assiduity;  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  eggs  at  night,  and 
only  leaving  them  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  a  great  deli- 
cacy,  and  prepared  for  the  table  m  various 
ways.  The.  digestive  nowers  of  the  ostrich 
appear  almost  incredible,  and  its  voracity  is 
e<|aal  to  its  digestion.  The  American  os- 
trich (ttrvtkio  rheaj  is  a  smaller  species  than 
the  African,  but  in  everything,  except  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  It. 

OTTAR  (or  ATTAR)  of  ROSES,  tbe 
most  elegant  perfume  known,  being  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  ftom  the  flowers  of  the 
rose,  but  in  such  smalt  quantities  that  half 
an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured  from  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  East- Indies;  and, 
when  genuine,  is  sold  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil 
of  sandal  wood.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  and  Residence  in  India ; 
has  given  the  foUovring  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation- and  manufacture  of  this  valua- 
ble perfume :  "  Ghaiedpore  is  celebrated 
throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  its  rose-gardens ;  the  fields  occupy  many 
hundred  acres;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for 
distillation,  and  for  making  attar.     The 

Erice  of  a  sieve,  or  two  pounds  weight,  a 
irge  quart,  is  eighteen  Unas,  or  a  shilling. 
The  attar  is  obtained  after  the  rose-water  is 
made,  by  setting  it  out  during  tbe  night, 
until  sunrise,  in  large  open  vessels,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  then  skimming  off  the  essen- 
tial oil  which  floats  on  the  top.  To  produce 
one  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  200,(M)0  well 
grown  roses  are  required.  The  juice  even 
on  the  spot  is  extravagantly  dear,  a  rupee's 
weight  being  sold  at  the  baxaar  for  81. 
sterling,  and  at  the  English  warehouse  for 
lOl.  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  some  for  him- 
self, calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  laud 
and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  &l.  for 
the  aoove  quantity." 

^  OTTER  flutra  communiaj,  in  soology,  an 
amphibious  quadruped,  remarkably  saga- 
cious in  the  constructi<Hi  of  its  house  under 
ground.  1 1  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  The  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  the  tail  is  half  the  length  of  iu 
body,  the  fur  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
It  is  fierce  and  crafty  when  attacked,  but 
may  easily  be  tamed  when  young,  and 
taught  to  catch  fish.  When  the  otter,  in 
iu  wild  state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it 
on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  When  hunt- 
ed by  dogs,  it  defends  itself  very  obstinately, 
olten  inflicting  on  them  the  severest  wounds. 


The  American  otter  flutra  Branlien»i»J 

is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  Canada,  neariy 
20,000  skins  having  been  sent  to  England 
in  one  jrear  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Its  habits  are  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fiur 
much  more  valuable.  The  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 

near  the  mouth  of  their  burrow^ ^The 

tea-otter,  which  is  a  much  larger  species 
than  the  others,  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
mastiff,  and  weighing  about  70  or  SOlbs. 
When  in  full  season  the  fur  is  a  fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  the  skins  are  usually  taken. 
It  is  exclusively  found  between  the  49th 
and  COth  degrees  north  latitude,  and  always 
frequents  the  coast. 

OTTOMAN,  an  appellation  giveu  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  their  government ; 
^^    .u-  ^AA __  — ^jj^    ipi,^ 

wo  name  of  a 

sul  leut  about 

thi  ies  of  the 

olc  e  hundred 

yei  ,  a  mixed 

pe  ers,  slaves, 

an  m.    Sudi, 

alt  ate  of  na< 

tio  n  robbers, 

isa  hem  Asia, 

ha  siatie  des- 

po  ce,  where, 

2,500  years  i^,  the  independence  o(  Eu- 
rope was  maintained,  and  the  arts,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  civil  freedom,  arose 
and  flourished. 

OUNCE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  fordiffe< 
rent  purposes :  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound ;  in  Troy  weight, 
the  twelfth  part;  in  Apothecaries' weight, 

equal  to  eight  drams. Ounce,  in  zoology, 

an  animal  of  the  leopard  kind,  but  smaller 
and  milder  than  the  other,  species. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  putti  >f 

the  protection  of  law,  or  ly 

which  a  man  is  deprived  of  i. 

A  defendant  is  outlawed  ii  i, 

upon  certcun  proceedings  b  b 

he  does  not  appear  to  anew  t- 

ment  or  process.    On  an  oi  >- 

ny,  the  person  forfeits  his  1  id 

chattels.    In  personal  act  Is 

and  chattels  only  are  liabl  « 

forfeited  to  the  king,  with  t  M 

lands ;  for  the  party  being  ^  r, 

is  incapable  of  taking  care  <  t 

In  an  udictment  for  treast  b 

outUwryof  the  party  indicte  to 

a  conviction.  But  in  the  cai  a> 

son  or  felony,  an  outlawry  id 

by  writ  of  error,  or  plea ;  a  it 

upon  the  reversal  u,  that  tl  .  M 

restored  to  all  that  he  lost,  &e.;  he  must, 
however,  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
him. 

OUTRIGGER,  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  are  many,  fixed  on  the  side 
of  a  ship  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  masts  in  the  operation  of  careen- 
ing, by  counteracting  the  strain  it  suffers 
from  the  effort  of  the  careening  taeUs. 


HBirHBB  A  WOMAH  HOB   A  MINOB  CAR   BB  OUTLAWBD. 
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Also,  a  Binall  boom,  occasionally  n»ed  in  the 
tops,  to  fire  additional  secority  to  the  top- 
matt. 

OirrWORKS.  in  fortifleation,  all  tboae 
works  of  a  fortress  which  are  situated  with- 
out the  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  bat  also  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  prevent  his 
taking  advantage  of  the  carities  and  eleva- 
tions nsoally  foand  in  the  places  about  the 
counterscarp,  which  might  serve  them  either 
as  lodgments,  or  as  rideaux,  to  fscilitate  the 
carrying  on  their  trenches,  and  plantins 
their  batteries  against  the  place:  sucn 
are  ravelins,  tenames,  horn-works,  crown* 
works,  &c. 

(XV AL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  fieure,  re- 
semblins  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
The  math^piatical  oval,  which  is  a  regular 
figure  equally  broad  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore is  not  strictly  egg-shaped,  is  called  an 
ellipsis. 

(TV ATE,  in  botany,  egg-shaped,  as  an 
ovmU  leaf. Orate-tubuUite,  having  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  a  lance, 
inclining  to  the  latter. 

OVATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser 
triumph  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an 
inconsiderable  enemy. 

OVERRA'KE,  in  sea  language,  an  epithet 
signifying  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor;  as,  the  waves  otermkt 
her,  or  she  is  overraked. 

O'VEBT  ACT,  in  law,  a  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  prove  a  design ; 
distinguished  from  a  secret  intention  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  even  from  words 
spoken ;  such,  in  fact,  as  is  to  be  alleged  in 
every  indicttiient  for  high  treason. 

OTERTURE,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  in- 
troductory symphony,  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
cede great  musical  compositions,  as  ora- 
torios and  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow, 
often  by  concentrating  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in 
isstruroental  music. 

aVIDUCT,  in  natural  history,  a  . 
which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovaJ7. 

OTINE,  pertaining  to  sheep. 

OTOLO,  m  architecture,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, the  section  of  which  is  usuallv  the 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  often  called  the 
fuarter-round. 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  genus  8tri*.  Owls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  large  head,  very 
large  eyes  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine 
ftether^  and  a  harsh  screeching  voice. 
From  the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes^  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in 
the  dark;  but  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect ;  hence,  during  this  time 
they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plu- 
mage soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fiy 
without  noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their 
prey  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Tbey  breed 
m  fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  boles  of  trees,  and 
feed  on  small  birds,  mice,  bats,  &c    There 


are  many  species;  but  the  most  common  ia 
the  barn-owl,  which  frequents  bami.  towers, 
churches,  old  ruins,  &c.,  generally  leaving 
its  haunts  about  twUight,  and  explwing  the 
neighbouring  woods  for  its  prey  during  the 
night.  One  very  curious  species,  called 
the  bUeaehot  or  eoqmimbo,  which  is  found  all 
over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  is  thoa 
described  by  M^or  Head:— "Like  rabbits, 
they  live  in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in 
every  direction,  and  which  makes  gaUoping^ 
over  these  plains  very  dangerous.  Tneae 
animals  are  never  seen  in  the  jlay ;  bat  as 
soon  as  the  lower  limb  of  the  ann  reacfaea 
the  borison,  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  all  directions,  which  are  scattered 
in  groups,  like  little  villages,  all  over  the 


Pampas.  The  biscachos,  when  full  grown, 
are  nearly  as  big  as  badgers,  but  their  head 
resembles  a  rabbit's,  except  that  they  hare 


large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  evening  thej 
sit  outside  their  holes,  and  they  all  appear 
tobemoralisiue.  They  are  the  most  serious- 
looking  animals  I  ever  saw ;  and  even  the 
young  ones  are  grey  beaded,  wear  moata- 
chios,  and  look  thouKhtful  and  grave.  In 
the  day-time,  their  holes  are  guarded  by 
two  little  owl^  which  are  never  an  instant 
away  from  their  posts.  As  one  gallops  by 
these  owls,  they  always  stand  looking  at 
the  stranger,  and  then  at  each  other,  mov- 
ing their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a  manner 
wmch  is  quite  ridiculous,  until  one  rushes 
by  them,  when  fear  geU  the  better  of  theur 
dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the 
biscacho's  hole." 

OWL'ING,  so  called  from  its  being 
usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  is  the 
offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  England,  contrarv  to  the  statute. 

OX,  in  zoology,  the  general  designation 
for  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Bos, 
or  more  strictly,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated  and  lull 

Siwn.  The  common  ox  fbot  taunuj  has  a 
t  forehead,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput :  the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  form 
and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties, 
that  no  specific  character  can  be  based  upon 
them.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this 
valuable  animal  that  is  not  usefbl  to  man- 
kind. Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food ;  the  horns  are  converted  into 
combs,  knife- handles,  &c. ;  the  bonea  form 
a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory;  the  blood  ia 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pmssian 
blue;  the  hair  is  used  by  plasterers,  and  the 
fat  in  the  formation  of  candles  and  soap. 
Besides  the  different  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon ox  produced  by  domestication,  there 
are  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Abyssinian 
ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  adhering 
only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black,  Ac. 

OX'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  add 
extracted  from  wood-sorrel,  and  also  fh>m 
sugar  combined  with  potash.    Numeroaa 


OXALIC  ACID  rOSSBSSBS   TBBT  CONSIDBBABLB   AHTISBPTIC   roWBBS. 
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other  subatanccs,  when  treated  hj  diatilla* 
tion,  afford  the  oxalic  acid;  anch  aa  honey, 
gum  Arabic  alcohol,  the  aweet  matter  con- 
tained in  fat  of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherriea, 
curranu,  raspberries,  citrons,  Ac,  as  well 
as  Tariotts  animal  substances.  It  forms  the 
juice  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  $alt 
qf  lemont,  which  is  used  (br  takin|^  out  ink 
spots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent  poison,  and 
has  in  some  eases  been  taken  by  mistake 
fDr  Epsom  salts.  The  immediate  r^eetion 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  aa  emetic, 
aided  hj  copious  draughts  ot  warm  water 
eontainmg  oicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the 
pro^  remedies. 

OX'ALIS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeandria,  order  5  Pentagfnia, 
The  species  are  btilbs,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  «-ood-sorreL 

OXTDE,  OX'YD,  OXIDE,  in  chemistry, 
a  substance  combined  with  oxygen,  with- 
out being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  ordinary  changes  to  which 
metallic  substances  are  subject,  is  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  The  process  is 
called  oxffdation,  and  the  new  substance 
is  an  09}fd«.  Some  metals  are  easily  oxyd- 
ated,  as  iron  and  tin,  and  they  require  to  be 
defended  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  order 
to  be  preserved  from  rutt,  which  is  a  true 
oxyde.  Others,  as  gold  and  platina.  scarcely 
ehange  in  any  length  of  time,  though  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

OX'TGEN,  or  OX^YGEK  GAS,  in  che- 
mistiy,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  inviai- 
ble,  inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  resfHrable  part 
of  air,  and  was  called  dephloffutieat0d  air, 
or  vital  air,  firom  ita  being  essential  to  ani- 
mal life;  but  it  received  its  present  name 
from  its  profterty  of  giving  addity  to  com- 
pounds in  which  it  predominates.  Oxygen 
u  the  most  extensively  diflbised  of  material 
substances.  In  union  with  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, it  forms  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it 
constitutes  about  a  fifth-part.  Water  con- 
tains  about  8S  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exiato 
in  most  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
adds,  salts,  and  oxvdes.  It  is  also  the  most 
energetic,  in  its  chemical  agendM,  of  all 
the  elementa  of  matter,  and  the  history  of 
its  properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry.  Oxy- 
gen sas  no  where  exista  pure  and  unoom- 
bined;  hence  certain  proocsses  ace  required 
to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form :  these  con- 
sist, chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to  some  of  ita 
cmnnounds,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a 
weak  attractioii.  Ita  most  striking  proporty 
is  that  o(  exdting  and  supporting  combus« 
tion.  A  candle  or  .wax  taper,  freshly  extin- 
guished, is  rdif^ted  on  being  hoamersed  in 
a  bottle  of  thu  gas.  A  pfljrtially  kindled 
piece  of  charcoal,  on  bdi^^  introduced  into 
tt,  also  inflames  with  great  nqpidity  and 
brilliancy.  Bnt  the  most  interesting  com- 
bustion m  this  gas,  is  that  of  iron  wire,  or 
a  watch-spring,  which  only  require  to  have 
thdr  temperature  exdted  by  the  previous 
burning  oi  a  piece  of  sulphur-match  attach- 
ed to  them  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be 


kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  intense 
combustion,  burning  with  sparks  and  sdn- 
tilUttions,  until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pinta  me  a  quart. 
Atmospheric  air  sustains  life  only  from  tiM 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing to  the  blood ;  bnt  pare  oxygen  proves 
too  highly  stimulating  for  animal  existence; 
and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  proportion  in  wnich  it  is  mixed  in  owr 
atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  predsdy  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  life. 
OX'TGON,  in  geometry,  a  trian^  hav- 


ng  three  acute  angles. 


X'T- IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 

OXTMEL,  a  syrup  made  of  honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  together,  which  possesses 
aperient  and  expectorating  virtues,  and  is 
used  in  asthmatic  affections. 

OXYMO'RON,  a  rhetorical  fignre,  in 
which  an  Epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added  to  a  word ;  as,  tender  eraettf. 

OXTMUaiATIC  ACID,  in  chemistrr, 
the  name  by  which  eklorine  was  formerly 
known. 

OXTOTIA,  the  foculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usuaL  The  proximate  cause 
is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina ; 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  pre- 
cede the  gutta  Serena. 

aTER  AND  TEEIflNER,  in  law.  a 
eourt  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  to 
hear  and  detarmine  all  treasras,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours. 

O  YES,  in  law,  corrupted  from  the 
French  "  o^ez,  hear  ye;"  the  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a  eonrt,  ui  order  to 
eiQoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  is 
made. 

OYSTER,  m  idithyologr,  a  wdl-kuown 
bivalvular  edible  shell-flsh,  belonging  to  the 
genus  oetrea.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  large  arti- 
ficial beds  are  formed  in  finronrable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  taiten 
and  increase.  l%ey  attain  a  sise  fit  fbr  the 
table  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
curious  discussions  have  arisen  aa  to  who- 
oysters  possessed  the  faculty  of  loco- 
>n.  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  they  are  not  endowed  with  any  powers 
of  changing  thdr  position;  bnt  nom  lata 
observations  and  experiments  of  natural- 
ists, however,  it  appears  that  they  can  move 
from  place  to  place  by  soddenlr  dosing 
their  shells,  and  thus  Meeting  the  water 
oontained  between  them  vritk  sufficient 
fwee  to  throw  themsdves  backward,  <Hr 
sideways.— The  oysters  of  the  British  coasta 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  best 
procnrdile  in  Europe.  Those  found  near 
Milton,  in  Kent,  and  usually  called  the 
"native"  oysters,  are  perfaiqM  the  vary 
best:  they  are  small,  round,  {dump,  and 
white,  with  thra  shdls,  which  are  easily 
opened.  The  oysters  found  in  the  river 
Coin,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Colches- 
ter, in  Essex,  are  also  of  excellent  quality, 
and  are  renowned  over  the  whole  ialaud. 


ran  ACT  OT  coMMiiina  with  oxtobit  is  oallbd  oxtdation. 
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The  Coin  forma  a  great  manf  arma  and 
'  cr<«k«  exceedingly  well  aaited  for  the  for- 
'  mation  of  ojrstcr  banks.  In  London,  during 
the  proper  aeaaons,  the  trade  in  oysters  is 
very  considerable,  both  for  exportation  into 
the  country  and  native  conramption.  The 
dealers  bestow  great  pjsins  in  preserving 
and  frediog  the  ovsters  in  tubs,  cuntsioing 
an  infnsion  of  salt  water  and  a  little  oat- 
nieaL  Oysters  were  esteemed  as  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures,  and  were 
generally  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
tertainment. It  appears  that  in  those  days 
the  coast  i^  Kent  was  as  famous  for  their 
production  aa  at  present,  the  Romans  ge- 
■erally  fetching  them  from  Sandwich.— The 
aketl  of  the  oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and  was.  at  one 
time,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  medi* 


cinal  properties;  but  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal 
carbonates  of  lime  over  those  of  the  mine- 
ral  kingdom  arises  from  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 

OZiB'NA,  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
caries  of  the  bonea. 

OZONE,  a  substance  occasionally  exiat- 
ing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  having  a  pecu« 
liar  odour  resemoling  that  produced  when 
repeated  electric  sparks,  or  the  electric  dia- 
charge  from  a  point,  is  passed  through  th* 
air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  modifto 
cation  of  oxygen.  It  is  also  formed  in  cer« 
tain  cases  of  the  slow  action  of  air  ap<m 
phosphorus. 


P. 


P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  tvrelfth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  ia  a  labial 
articnlatitm,  formed  by  expressing  the 
breath  aomewhat  more  suddenly  tlwn  in 
emitting  the  sound  of  i.  When  »  standa 
before  t  or  a,  it  is  mute,  as  in  the  words 
p$alwt,  ptfckoloffPt  ptarmigan,  &c.;  and 
when  before  A,  those  two  letters  thus  uuited 
have  the  aound  of  /,  as  in  pkilotwkp.  Aa 
an  abbreviation,  in  Latin  words,  P.  standa 
for  Publhu,  ponde,  Ac ;  PA.  DIG.  for  Pa- 
trieim  diffnita*;  P.  C.fbr  Patrcs  Conteripti; 
P.  F.  for  PuMi  Jtthu,  and  Pubtiu*  FaHu»; 
P.  M.  for  PontiftM  Maximiu;  P.  P.  for  prn>»- 
»itum,orproporitumpubliee;  P.  R.  for  Popu- 
/m  Rmmhub  }  PR.  8.  for  Prtttori$  tententia  ; 
and  PR8.  P.  for  Prm»e»  preeiaci*.—— In  aa  • 
tronomy,  fat  pott,  as  P  Ji.  poti  wuridiewt, 
afkemoon.-^Among  physicians,  tat  parte*, 
as  P.  &  jMrfes  «t«aie«,  equal  parta  of  the 
ingredienta ;  ppt.  for  pr<qfara(ii«,  prepared, 
Ac.-— —In  law,  for  Parliament,  aa  M.P  wcm. 
b»r  nf  parU«LWMKt.——Ui  music,  p  standa 
for  puiao,  or  softly;  pp.  for  pi*  piano,  or 
more  softly ;  onAppp.  for  pianiaaiaio,  or  very 
aoftly. 

PABULUM,  the  food  of  planta,  chiefly 
carbon  combined  with  the  gaaea,  and  form- 
ing'salta,  oila,  Ac ^In  medicine,  such 

parts  (rf  our  common  alimenta  as  are  ne- 

eessary  to  recruit  the  animal  fiuida. 

Also  fuel,  <Hr  that  which  auppiies  the  means 
MTcombuation. 

PA'CA,  in  loology,  a  amall  animal  of 
America,  bearin|^  aome  reaemblance  both 
to  a  hare  and  a  pig.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  opotted  covp. 

PACA'LIA,  a  feast  among  the  Romana 
in  honour  of  the  goddeaa  Pax,  or  Peace, 
who  was  worshipped  aa  a  deity  with  great 
solemnity,  and  honoured'with  an  altar  and 
a  magnificent  temple. 


PACCAN',  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  iu  nut  <Mr  firuit. 

PACE,  the  space  between  the  two  feet  of 
a  man  in  walkings  luually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a  half;  but  the  geometrical  pace  is 
five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another; 
and  60,000  such  paeea  make  one  degree  of 

the  equator. ^In  a  general  sense  the  w<Mrd 

may  be  applied  to  any  mode  of  atepping; 
as  the  pace  of  that  horae  is  exceUent ;  your 
jMree  is  quicker  than  mine,  Ac 

PACIIA',  or  PASHA W.  the  military  go- 
vemor  of  a  Turkish  prorince.  The  moat 
distinguished  of  them  have  three  horae- 
tails  carried  before  them;  the  inferior,  two. 
Though  the  pecha  is  appmnted  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  sultaiu  hiapovrer  in 
very  gieat,  and  theprorincial  adnuniatration 
is  in  his  hands.    Thia  word  ia  alao 


PACHYDERHATA,  in  aoology.  n  large 
class  of  animals,  which,  according  to  Ca- 
rier,  comprehends  all  the  hotrfed  qo«dni- 
peds that  do  not  ruminate;  aa  the  dephnnt, 
mastedon  or  North  American  "'•■»*»*»*h^ 
hippmsotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  hofg. 

PACIFIC,  the  H>peUation  i^ven  to  the 
ocean  situated  between  America  on  tlM 
west,  and  Asia ;  so  called  on  acoonnt  ot  its 
ouppooed  exemption  from  vi(dent  tempests. 

PACTIO,  among  the  Romans,  waa  a  tem- 
porary cessation  from  hoatilitiea;  s  tmc« 
or  league  for  a  limited  time.  It  differsd 
fh>m  tmdmo,  which  waa  a  penetaal  leagae^ 
and  required  one  of  those  neralda  ^3led 
PeeiaUt,  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  prodamai. 
tioB ;  neither  of  which  conditions  wore  ne- 
cessary in  the  truce  called  Pacta*. 

PA'CO.or  PACOS,  in  loology,  an  anna^ 
of  South  America,  resembling  the  camel  na 
shape,  but  much  smaller.    It  ia  aometimes 


WHBii  ruLt.  aaowH,  a  raca  is  abovv  two  fbbt  in  iaxovk. 
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called  the  Peruvian  tkeep,  on  account  of  its 
long  thick  hair. 

PAITDOCKPIPB.  in  botwiy,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  E^uiutum. 

PAD'DOCK  STOOL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Agurieut ;  vulgarly  called  toai- 
•tool 

PAiyiSHAH,  a  title  aa8um%d  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman 
Porte  applied  that  name  only  to  the  king 
of  France,  calling  the  other  European  so- 
Tcreigns  hmrul;  but  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  other  fureign  princes  of  Europe. 

FJKAVf  among  the  ancients,  a  song  of 
rejoicing  m  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  used 
on  occasions  of  victory  and  triumph.  Such 
songs  were  named  Pcans.  because  the  words 
le  Paaml  fVequentJy  occurred  in  them, 
which  alluded  to  Apollo's  contest  with  the 

serpent. Pttan,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 

of  four  syllables,  of  which  there  are  four 
kinds,  the  jNean  primut,  scvkrAm,  ^. 

PiVDOTHT'SIA,  the  inhuman  custom  of 
sacriAciog  children,  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens. 

PiE'ONT  (pttoHia),  in  botany,  •  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  ra- 
iuMe«Iaee«,  distmguished  for  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  the  flowers.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  having  perennial, 
tuberose  roots,  and  large  leaves.  Tne  flowers 
are  solitary,  and  of  a  crimson,  purplish,  or 
sometimes  white  colour.  The  ancients  at- 
tributed many  wonderful  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  all  such  re- 

putation. The  tree-pteony  (called  by  the 

Chinese  mou-tan)  is  eultivated  in  that  conn- 
try  with  great  care,  and,many  varieties  of  it 
are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PAOANA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  certain  fes- 
tivals observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  were  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
villages  ffoai),  in  each  of  which  an  altar  was 
to  be  raised  for  annual  sacrifices  to  their  tu- 
telar ifods,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  assist,  and  give  presents  in  monev  accord- 
ing to  their  sex  and  age,  br  which  means 
the  number  of  country-people  was  known. 
PA'OANISM,  the  rehg^n  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
under  varions  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
images  or  idols ;  it  is  therefore  called  idol- 
atry or  image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  fabulous,  natural^ 
and  political  or  civil.  The  first  treaU  of  the 
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lied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
1  the  first  prop^^tion  of  the  Christian  re- 


ligion adhered  to  the  worship  of  folse  gods, 
or  who  refused  to  receive  Christianity  ai'ter 
it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  name 
was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, theirs  being  considered  the  only  true 
religion ;  but  in  more  modern  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Cfhristians,  are  not 
called  pagana.  We  also  find  in  some  re- 
lipcions  of  paganism  (for  example,  with  Zo- 
roaster, Plato,  and  Socrates)  pure  and  ele- 
vated notions,  and  precepts  of  morality 
which  would  not  disgrace  even  those  of 
Christianity. 

PAGE,  a  sort  of  servant  of  honour.  Tlie 
pages  in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
and  have  varions  ofSces  assigned  them ;  as 
pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

PAGO'DA,  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship, 
divided,  like  our  churches,  into  an  open 
space,  a  place  for  worship,  and  an  interior 
or  chancel.  The  most  remarkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Benares,  Siam.  Pegu,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa.  In 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  al- 
tars and  statues  of  the  gods,  there  are  many 
curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagodaa,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  earth, 
richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion.  Pagoda  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold 

or  silver  coin  current  in  Hindostan,  of  dif- 
ferent values  in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
8t.  to  9«.  sterling. 

PA'GODITE,  a  name  given  to  the  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas. 
It  is  called  also  lardite,  koreiU,  and  agal- 
matolite. 

PAIN,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal 
bodies,  arising  from  some  accident  in  the 
nerves,  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  of 
the  body.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  a  limb  gives  pain;  inflammation  pro- 
duces pain ;  wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions 
give  pain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
pain  proceeds  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
parts  affected ;  and,  according  to  Galen,  it 
proceeds  either  from  a  sudden  alteration  of 
the  part,  or  a  new  temperament  suddenly 
induced.— Jtfimfolpatii  may  also  arise  from 
numerous  causes:  disquietude,  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension for  the  future,  grief  or  sorrow 
for  the  past,  ftc  may  each  give  mental  pain, 
as  all  who  have  passed  turough  the  fiery 
ordeals  of  liiie  by  sad  experience  know. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  in  law.  an 
act  of  parliament  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties beyond  or  contrary  to  tne  common  law, 
in  the  particular  cases  of  great  public  of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects  in  nature,  or  scenes  in  human  life, 
with  fidelity  and  passion.  It  was  coeval 
with  civilization,  and  practised,  with  suc- 
cess by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  obscured 
for  manv  centuries,  but  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  where  it  produced  the 
.  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools ; 
afterwards,  the  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  Spanish  schools;  and,  finally. 
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the  Bnglkli  school,  which  cqmala,  and  hUa 
fair  to  tramcend  tbem  all,  in  correetnesa  of 
drawing,  effect  of  eoloarinft  and  taste  iA 
deaign.    It  is  distinguished  into  historical 


paintinjf,  portrait  painting,  landscane  paint- 
mg,  animal  painting,  marine  painting,  Ac. } 
and  as  regards  the  form  and  the  materials^ 
into  painting  in  oil,  water  e^enrs,  fresco^ 
miniatnre,  distemper,  mosaic,  &e.— — Hi»> 
torical  painting  is  the  nobieat  and  moat 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art ; 
for  in  that  the  painter  vies  with  the  poet, 
embodjing  ideas,  and  representing  them  ta 
the  speetatw.  He  must  hsTe  technical  skill, 
a  practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  undor- 
stand  how  to  gronp  his  skilftilly  executed 
l«rts  so  as  to  prodnee  a  beantifiu  eompoai> 
tion ;  and  all  this  is  insa Acient  wilhoat  a 
poetic  spirit  whidi  can  form  a  striking  eon< 
ception  of  an  historical  event,  or  create  ima* 
ginary  scenes  of  beauty.  The  foUowinr 
rules  of  criticism  in  painting  have  been  laid 
down :— 1.  The  subject  must  be  well  ima- 
gined, and,  if  possible,  improved  in  the 
painter's  bands;  he  most  think  well  as  an 
historian,  poet,  or  philoeopncri  ana  more 
especially  as  a  painter,  m  making  a  nise 
use  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
finding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
2.  The  expression  mast  be  proper  to  the 
subject,  and  the  characters  or  the  persons; 
it  must  be  strong,  so  that  the  dumb-riiow 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood » 
every  part  of  the  picture  must  eontribnte  to 
this  end;  colours,  animals,  draperies,  and 
especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures.  S. 
There  must  be  one  principal  light,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  vrith  the  sha- 
dows and  reposes,  must  make  one  entire  and 
harmonious  mass ;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  as  grateful  to  the  eve 
as  a  ^ood  piece  of  music  to  the  ear.  4.  The 
drawing  must  be  just ;  nothing  m\tst  be  out 
of  place,  or  ill-proportioned ;  and  the  pro- 
portions should  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  drawn,  b.  The  co- 
louring, whether  gay  or  solid,  must  be 
natural,  and  such  as  delights  the  eye,  in 
shadows  as  well  as  in  lints  and  middle 
tints;  and  the  colours,  wnether  they  are 
laid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  must  ap- 
pear to  have  been  applied  by  a  light  and 
accurate  hand.  6.  Nature  must  be  the 
obriotts  foundation  of  the  piece ;  but  nature 
must  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  ttom 
what  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 
met  witli,  but  even  vet  higher,  fh>m  a  judi- 
cious and  beautiful  idea  in  the  painter's 
mind. 

PAIR,  two  things  of  a  kind,  nmilar  in 
form,  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together,  as,  a 
pair  of  gloves;  or  two  similar  parts  that 
compose  one  whole,  or  a  set  of  things  joined 
to  make  another  complete,  fte.-~— Piitr,  in 
anatomy,  an  assemblage,  or  coqjugation  of 
two  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  together 
in  the  braiu,  or  spinal  marrow,  and  tnencc 
are  distributed  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  the  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side. 


PAL'ACB,  a  magnific— t  honae  in  whidi 
a  sovereign  or  other  distinguished  peraos 
residca ;  as  a  roral  palace ;  a  pontifical  p^ 
lace;  a  dacal  palace. 

PAL'ACBC^OUKT,  a  court  in  JIaglaW 
(recently  abolished>  for  administering  jna- 
tice  between  the  domestic  servants  of  tbw 
crown.  Ii  was  held  once  a  week  bcfbre  tke 
steward  of  the  honscfaald  and  knight- 
marshal  ;  its  jurisdiction  extending  tw«v« 
miles  in  circuit  from  the  royal  palace. 

PAL'ADIN,a  name  formerly  given  to  tfan 
knights-errant,  who  traTdlcd  mm  place  to 
place  to  give  proofa  <rf  their  vdonr  and  their 
gallantry ;  extolling  thebovm  miatreasea  aa 
unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  eompelliag  thoae 
who  reAised  ta  acknowledge  the  truth  «f 
the»  panegytica  ta  engage  vrith  them  a 
mortal  combat.  Of  thia  kind  the  aaoat  &- 
mous  were  Amadis  of  Ganl  and  the  bra«« 
Remand  or  Oriando. 

PALANQUIN,  or  PALANKEB'N.aawt 
<rf  litter  or  covered  carriage,  used  in  tlic 
East  Indies,  and  bone  on  the  shanldata  of 
four  portcrsy  called  evaftc*,  eight  ef  whoa 
am  attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  co^ 
other.  Ther  are  usually  proivided  vrith  n 
bed  and  cusnions,  and  a  curtain,  which  ena 


public  building,  where  the  youth 
themselves  in  wrcstlinf^  runnings  plajrfaqf 
at  quuits,  ftc.  Some  ay  the  pmimttm  «oa- 
sistfct  both  of  a  college  and  an  acad«by» 
the  one  for  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  other 
for  those  of  the  body;  hot  most  anthora 
describe  the  palvstra  as  a  mere  acadcaj 
for  bodily  exercises. 

PALifiOG'RAPHT,  a  description  of  an- 
cient  writings,  inscriptions,  cfaaractera,  Ac 

PALA'RIA,  in  antiquitv,  an  exercia  per- 
formed by  the  Boman  aidiera,  to  improve 
them  in  all  their  neccasay  aanflravrea. 

PAL'ATB,  in  anatomy,  the  roof  a  upper 
and  inner  part  td  the  mouth.  Tbe  glanda 
in  this  part  of  the  month  secrete  a  mncosM 
fittid,  -  ihieh   Inbricata  the  month   and 

throat    ynd  facilitata  deglutition. Oaa 

palmti^  are  two  bona  situated  in  the  poate- 
rior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  palate,  bctwvea 
the  pterygoide  apophysis,  and  the  oaa 
maxillaria,  and  running  op  on  the  rida  of 
the  naal  foasK  all  the  vn^  to  the  bottoa  4rf 
eah  orbit.  Their nsnareflrat  to  fbm the 
palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  riana; 
secondly,  to  satain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula  i  and  tiddly,  to  aaaiat  hi 
the  modulation  of  the  vtricc 

PAL'ATINB,  an  epithet  applied  < 
ally  to  perans  holding  an  ofia  a 
ment  in  the  palaa  <rf  Uic  sover< ' 
imports^pasea^g  royal  prii 
auntia  pulatint  of  Loneater, 

and  Durham,  which  have  particulw  ji 

dictions. On  the  rantinrat  a  poteftne,  a 

tmmi  pmlttine,  is  a  peraen  delegated  by  n 
princ*  to  bold  courts  of  justia  in  a  pro- 
rince,  or  one  who  ha  a  palae  and  a  eourt 
of  justia  in  his  own  house.  All  the  princa 
of  the  German  empire  were  aiginailj  aos 
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vants  of  the  imperial  crown. '  In  course  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  secured  that  authority  to  their  heirs : 
among  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  palace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  p/ahgrqf.  This  officer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
to  the  emperor  himself,  from  tbie  judgment 
of  provincial  courts.  All  titles,  except  that 
of  lord,  which  is  complimentarT,  and  be- 
longed to  territory,  were  originally  official, 
as  are  those  of  judge,  general,  &c.  at  this 
day.  «  When  Charlemagne  had  extended 
the  German  empire,  he  sent  persons  to  ad- 
minister government  in  the  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  of  dukes ;  officers,  probably, 
whose  duty  was  partly  miliury,  whence 
their  denomination,  which  is  synonvmous 
with  that  of  leaders,  or  generals ;  under  the 
dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  province  by  a  eomea,  count  or 
earl,  called  in  the  German  grqf,  and  in  the 
Saxon  and  English,  gertfa,  grew,  rere,  or 
tkerijf;  from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals 
already  mentioned. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  stake  or  piece  of 
wood,  used  in  fencing,  inclosing,  &c.— — 
The  fmle  was  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and  execution  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  still  continues  so  among  the  Turks. 
Hence,  tmpaling,  the  passing  a  sharp  pale 

or  stake  upwards  through  the  body 

Pale,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  an  escutcheon  ;  being  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pale  or  stake  placed  up- 
right. 

PALEA'CEOUS,  In  botany,  an  epithet 
fat  chaffy,  or  resembling  chaff;  as,  a  palea- 
cec 

]  r,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 

ani  the  knowledge  of  ancient 

thi 

]  or  PALISA'DOES,  in  for- 

tifi  closure  of  stakes,  or  posts 

shi  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 

as4  the  avenues  of  open  forts, 

&c  sometimes  so  ordered  that 

thi  I  up  and  down  as  occasion 

rec  night  be  hidden  from  the 

vie  ;my  until  he  came  to  the 

att<M,.. 

PAL'INDROME,  in  composition,  a 
verse  or  line  which  reads  the  same  either 
forwards  or  backwards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan — Signa  t«,  $ig*a, 
ttmere  im  tangii  tt  angit  (cross  thyself, 
cross  thyself,  you  tonch  and  torment  me  in 
vain);  or,  Konut  tibi  tubito  motibu$  iAit 
amor. 

PALINGEITEST,  a  term  used  by  ento- 
mologists to  designate  the  transitions  from 
one  state  into  another,  observed  with  in- 
sects, and  in  each  of  which  the  insect  a^- 
g'ars  in  a  totally  different  form.  It  is 
reek  for  regenerauou. 

PAL'INODE,  or  PAL'INODT,  a  recan- 
tation, particularly  a  poetical  one,  of  any 
thing  dishonourable  or  false  uttered  against 
another  person. 

PALISSE',  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 
range  of  palisades  before  a  fortification,  re- 
presented on  a  fesse,  rising  up  a  consider- 


able height,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross  repre- 
senting the  paUium,  or  archie piscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

PAL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  kind  of 
mantle  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
man females,  part  of  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  held  fast  under 
the  arm.    Tragic  actors  also  wore  the  paUa. 

PALLADIUM,  a  Trojan  statue  of  the 
goddess  Pallas,  which  represented  her  as 
sitting  with  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  a  distaff  or  spindle.  On  this 
statue  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to 
depend;  for  while  they  retained  this  sacred 
image,  it  had  been  given  out  it  was  believed 
Troy  would  be  invincible.  Hence  anything 
that  affords  effectual  protection  and  security 
is  by  us  deemed  a  palladium ,-  as,  the  trial  by 

jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  righu. 

Palladium,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  found  in 
very  small  grains,  of  a  steel  gray  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  associated  with  platina 
ore  or  found  in  auriferous  sand.  It  is  info- 
sible  by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platina  and  iridium. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable;  in  hard- 
ness superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1 1*8.  On  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  its  surface  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue;  but  if  touched, 
while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of  sulphur,  it 
runs  like  zinc. 

P.\L'LET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet  of  wood  or  ivory,  on  which  a  painter 
places  the  several  colours  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the  co- 
lours on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required. 
It  is  held  by  putting  the  thumb  through 

a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  it. Among 

pottCES,  crucible  makers,  &c.  a  wooden  in 
strument  for  forming,  heating  and  round- 
ing their  works. Among  gilders,  a  tool 

for  taking  up  the  gold  leaf  from  the  cushion, 

and  to  apply  and  extend  them. ^Amuug 

mariners,  a  partition  in  a  hold. In  he- 
raldry, the  diminutive  of  the  pale,  being  one 
half  of  iu  breadth. 

PAL'LETS,  in  mechanics,  levers  in  clocks 
and  watches,  connected  with  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  which  receive  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  wheel. 

PAL'LIUM,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toaa  was  by  the 
Romans.  Each  of  these  was  so  peculiar 
to  the  respective  nations,  that  Palliatua  is 
used  to  signify  a  Greek,  and  Togatua  a 
Roman. Pallium,  or  Pali,  also  the  wool- 
len mantle  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  the  fourth  century,  to 
send  to  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the 
empire,  and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Since  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen 
band  or  fillet,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments; one  band  hanging  over  the  back, 
and  another  over  the  breast,  and  both  orna- 
mented with  a  red  chaplet. 
PALL  MALL,  or  PALLE  MAILLE,  an 
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anciPDt  fuaf,  in  which  an  iron  ball  «-aa 
atruck  with  a  maiirt  through  a  ring  or  areh 
of  iron.  It  waa  formerly  praetised  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
street  called  PallBfoU.  (pronounced  Pell- 
Mell). 

PALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  many  spe> 
cica  of  plants,  but  particularly  of  the  date- 
tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of,A*ia  and 
AfHea.  The  palmt  are  the  pride  of  tropical 
climates,  and  contribute  neatly  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
vegetat  ion  of  t  hose  region*.  Their  straight 
and  loftr  branching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  by  a  tuft  oi  large  raidiating  leaves  or 
fronds,  gives  them  an  aspect  en tiruy  unique, 
and  far  surpasaing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  Tney  belong  to  the  monocotjrled- 
onons  division  of  plants,  and  have  their 
paru  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions;  the  stamens  are  six  fat  number; 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  berry  or  drupe, 
composed  of  a  substance  sometimes  bard 
and  sealv,  but  more  often  fleshy,  or  tibrous, 
surrounding  a  one-seeded  nut.  Though 
sometimes  growing  to  a  ver^  great  height, 
in  other  species  t  ne  stem  rises  only  a  few 
inches  above  tbe  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  tbe  roost  useful  of  the  palms  way 
be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and 
the  date,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  grows 

to  the  height  of  100  feet. In  Con^  the 

natives  are  very  expert  in  making  wine  of 
the  juice  of  the  palm.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  they  ascend  tbe  trees  by  the  help 
of  a  hoop,  and  when  they  perceive  a  flower 
blown,  the^  cut  it  off  with  a  knife  and  fas- 
ten the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a  cala- 
bash, called  a  eapatao.  It  remains  sns- 
Knded  in  that  way  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
ing  taken  down  is  found  full  of  a  liquor 
as  white  as  whey,  which  is  fermented,  and 
drunk  in  three  days.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  palmira  tree  also  forms  the  wine  of  India. 
In  many  parts  this  tree  ^prows  spontane- 
ously ;  in  others  it  is  eultivated  with  great 
care.  'When  planted  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  of 
30  years*  growih,  it  rields  co//»  or  palm- 
wine.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  flowering  branch, 
called  by  botanists  the  spatha,  or  spadix. 
the  workman  naounts  the  tree  by  means  of 
a  strap  passed  round  his  back,  and  a  rope 
round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  between 
two  flat  pieces  of  stick;  this  is  done  for 
three  successive  mornings,  and  on  each  of 
the  four  following,  he  euu  a  thin  slice  from 
the  top  to  prevent  the  spatha  tnm  burst- 
ing. On  the  eighth  morning  a  clear  sweet 
liquor  begins  to  flow  fVom  tbe  wound,  which 
is  then  collected.  But  this  exudation,  if 
continued  for  three  years,  will  kill  the  trees. 

Palm,  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken 

from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The  great  pmlm, 
or  length  of  the  hand,  was  equal  to  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half;  the  amall  palm,  or 
breadth  of  the  hand,  about  three  inches. 
The  modem  palm  is  different  in  different 

places. Pmlm,  the  broad  triangular  part 

of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  the  arras. 
PAL'MiB,  the  25th  class  of   theLinnsan 


svstem  of  plants,  ooBsistuig  of  trees  and 
Mirubs,  witn  a  stem,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top.  being  the  most  magnificent  apecimcBs 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PALItfATED,  something  resenUing  the 
shape  of  tbe  hand  t  thus,  in  botany,  we  saj 
palmated  leaves,  roots,  stones,  &e. 

PALM'S  R,  a  pilgrim  bearinga  atair;  or 
one  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
bearing  branches  of  palm :  he  was  distin- 
guished  from  other  pilgrims  by  bis  profes- 
sion of  poverty,  and  living  on  alats  as  he 
travelled. 

PALMETTO,  or  CABBAGE-TBEB.  in 
botany,  a  species  of  palm  growing  in  the 
southern  states  of  Anterica,  and  attainrB^ 
the  height  of  forty  or  flfly  feet.  The  sam- 
mit  of  the  stem  is  crowned  «ith  a  toft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length 
and  breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  sap- 
ported  on  long  foot-stalks,  which  five  it  a 
beautiful  and  mBJestic  appearance.  Before 
these  leaves  are  devdoped,  they  are  Mded 
like  a  fan ;  at  their  base  and  ia  the  centre 
of  the  stem  are  three  or  fbor  onneea  of  a 
white,  compact,  and  tender  snhstance,  which 
is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste,  hut  ia 
neither  higltly  nutritious  nor  particularly 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with 
the  death  of  the  tree.  The  wood,  thonrh 
extremely  porous,  has  been  fband  peeuUarty 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  forts,  as  it 
doses,  without  aplitting,  oa  the  paasi^  of 
a  ball. 

PAL'MIPEDESk  in  oniitholosr,  weV 
footed  birds. 

PALM'ISTRT,  a  mode  of  telKng  fortnaea 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand ;  a  trick  of  inpoa- 
tnre  much  practised  by  gypsies. 

PALM-OIL  TREE,  a  tree  of  8onth  Ano. 
rica,  from  the  kernels  of  whose  frnit  a  lieh 
oil  is  obtained. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  sixth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemora- 
tive of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches  were 
strewed  in  the  way. 

PALM'-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
in  America,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
extremely  swift  in  iu  motion,  hanuf  sjb  ia 
credible  number  of  feet,  and  two  davrs  ac 
the  head  and  tail,  with  which  it  wounds  and 
poisons  persons,  though  not  fatally. 

PAL'SY,  or  PARALhfSIS.  in  medidne.  a 
nervous  disease,  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
fect of  the  power  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  a  particu- 
lar part.  It  appears  under  different  forma : 
it  may  bt  a  loss  of  the  power  of  motion 
without  a  loss  of  sensation,  or  a  loss  of  t 
sensation  without  loss  of  mf<tion,  or  a  loss  I 
of  both.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole 
system ;  at  others,  it  affects  one  side  of  the 
body,  when  it  is  called  Xemipbgia;  and  at 
other  times  a  single  member  only  iaafTeet- 
ed.  A  paraljrsis  of  the  vittu  organs  is  at- 
tended with  immediate  death. 

PA'LY,  or  palevcaya,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  equal 
parts,  by  perpendicular  lines  from  ton  to 
bottom. 
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PAMTEB08,  violent  winds  to  called, 
which  come  from  tlie  west  or  tottth-wett, 
•ad,  sweeping  over  those  vast  plains,  or 
pumptu,  in  the  southern,  parts  of  Buenoa 
Ayrvs,  often  do  much  injnij  on  the  coasts. 

PANA'DA.  or  PANA'DO,  a  diet  consist- 
ing of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  pulp  and  sweetened 

PANATHENifB'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  who  was  theprotectress of  Athens, 
and  called  Jtkena.  There  were  two  solem- 
nities of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 
At  greater panmtktiuia,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years.  These  were  distingruished 
from  the  feM  (which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year)  not  only  hj  their  greater  splen- 
dour and  longer  continuance,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
peplu$,  B  sacred  garment,  consecrated  by 
voung  virgins,  anamade  of  white  wool,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  was  carried  from  the 
Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
whose  ivory  statue  was  covered  with  it. 
This  festival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from. the  prisons  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ita  celebration,  and  men  of  distin- 
guished merit  were  rewarded  with  gold 
crowns. 

PANCRATIUM,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  exercise,  which  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  boxing.  In  these  contests  it  was 
customary  for  the  weaker  partv,  when  he 
found  himself  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to 
Call  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground. 

PAN'CREAS,  in  anatomy^  a  flat  glandu- 
lar viscus  of  the  abdomen ;  in  animals  called 
the  twetthread.  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  poors  it  into  the  duodenum. 

PAN'DECTS,  the  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  em- 
permr  Justinian. 

PAN'DIT,  or  PUNDIT,  a  learned  Brah- 
min ;  or  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  sciences,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country. 

PAN'EL,  in  law,  a  schedule  or  roll  of 
parchment  on  which  are  vnritten  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff.  Im- 
panelling a  jury,  is  returning  their  names 

in  such  schedule. Panel,  in  joinery,  a 

fequare  of  thin  wood,  framed  or  grooved  in 
a  large  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  cross  pieces,  as  the  panel  of  a  door. 

PAN'IC,  an  ill-grounded  terror  inspired 
by  the  misapprehension  of  danger.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Pan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who 
with  a  few  men  routed  a  numerous  army, 
by  a  noise  which  his  soldiers  raised  in  a 
rocky  valley  £avoured  with  a  great  number 
of  echoes.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  panic  fears. 

PAN'ICLE,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdivided, 
as  in  oats,  and  some  of  the  graiises. 

PAN'ICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  3  Triandria,  or  2  Digpnia.  The  spe- 
cies are  annuals,  and  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  panic-grass. 

PAN'NAGE,  in  law,  the  feeding  of  swine 


upon  nuut  in  woods;  also  the  money  paid 
for  the  license  of  having  pannage. 

PANNIC'ULUS  CARNO'SUS,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  a  robust  fleshy  tunic,  situ- 
ated in  beasts  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fat ;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move  their 
skin  in  whole  or  part :  it  is  alt<^ther  want- 
ing in  the  human  frame. 

PANORA'MA,  a  circular  picture  on  a 
very  large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  parti- 
cularly constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
from  the  centre  a  spectator  may  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  objects  represented.  This 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance 
was  invented,  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
ker, an  Englishman,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  artist, 
from  a  high  point,  must  take  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  w'nole  surrounding  country,  as 
for  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  repre- 
sentation and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas, 
and  the  delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  lieht  is  admitted. 
The  diorama  was  inventea  in  France,  and 
differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  pre- 
sentiug  only  a  particular  view,  like  any  other 
painting,  in  front  of  yon,  and  not  all  around. 
[See  Diorama.] 

PANTALOON',  a  species  of  close  long 
trowsers  extending  to  the  heels,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Irish  very  an- 
ciently wore  trowsers  of  this  description; 
and  tnat  Louis  XIII.  is  the  first  who  ap- 

Eeara  with  what  we  now  call  breeehea.—^-A. 
uffoon  in  pantomimes. 

PANTHE'A,  in  antiquity,  statues  com- 
posed of  the  figures  or  symbols  of  several 
divinities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philosophical  species 
of  idolatry  which  maintains  that  the  nni* 
verse  is  the  supreme  God. — Some  persons, 
however,  have  also  applied  the  word  pan- 
tkeiem  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  God's  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
him  and  in  him,  and  there  is  nothing  with- 
out him  {jlctt  xvii.  27  et  seq.;  Epket.  iv.  6). 

PANTHE'ON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
temple  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
the  heathen  dnties.  It  was  built  on  the 
Camput  Martiut,  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
tb  Augustus ;  but  is  now  converted  into 
B  church  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs.  It  is,  however,  called 
the  rotunda,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Rome.  The 
well-preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a 
later  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  con- 
sists of  sixteen  columns  or  oriental  granite, 
each  of  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference. 
The  interior  was  formerly  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  statues  of  the  various  deities, 
but  they  were  removed  by  Constantino  to 
Constantinople ;  at  present  there  are  in  the 
eight  niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed 
there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  ani  shows  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  at  Rome,  is,  that  the  en- 
trance is  now  twelve  steps  below,  though 
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heretofore  it  was  twelve  step*  above  the 
surface  of  the  grouDd. 

PANTHER  Creli*  ptardu*),  in  toology.  a 
fierce,  ferocioas  quadruped,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  diversified  with  roundish  black  spots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  has  the  general 
habits  of  the  leopard. 

PANTOGRAPH,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing' or  design. 

PANTOM'ETER,  an  instrument  used  to 
take  all  sorts  of  an^es,  distances,  and  ele- 
vations. • 

PANTOMIME,  iu  the  modem  drama,  a 
mimic  representation  by  gestures,  actions, 
and  various  kinds  of  tricks  performed  by 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the  hero  and 
heroine,    assisted  by  Pantaloon    and    his 

clown. Pantomime*,  among  the  ancients, 

were  persons  who  could  imiute  all  kinds  of 
actions  and  characters  by  signs  and  gestures. 
Scaliger  supposes  they  were  first  introduced 
upon  the  stase  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  apish 
postures  and  antic  dances.  In  after  times 
their  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments, and  were  separately  exhibited. 

PAPAW  (eariea  papaya),  a  tree  growing 
in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet,  with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
nearly  to  the  top.  where  the  leaves  issue  on 
every  side  on  long  foot-stalks.  Between  the 
leaves  grow  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  sise  of  a  melon.  The  juice  is  acrid 
and  milkv,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled  is 
eateu  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables ;  yet, 
when  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  wortliless. 

PA'PER,  a  substance  formed  into  thin 
sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figures  are 
vrritten  or  printed.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  papyru*.  the  leaves  of  which  plant 
originally  served  the  Egyptians  and  cer- 
tain other  nations  for  writing  on.  Chi- 
nes€  paper  is  of  various  kinds,  as  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  especiallv  of  the  mul- 
berry, the  elm,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cotton- 
tree.  Cotton  is  also  used  by  us  to  an  im- 
mense extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ; 
but  that  which  is  made  from  linen  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  durable.  Paper  is  distin- 
guished as  to  its  use  into  writing  paper, 
drawing  paper,  cartridge  paper,  copy,  chan- 
cery, &c. ;  as  to  its  sixe  into  foolscap,  post, 
crown,  "demy,  medium,  royal,  imperial,  &c. 
Paper  is  made  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  perhaps  none  of  the  useful 
arts  have  received  more  attention  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  paper 
manufacture.  In  respect  to  whiteness,  fine- 
ness, and  firmness,  the  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land excels  all  other;  though  the  French 
manufacture  some  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
while  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  noted 
more  for  the  durability  of  their  paper,  than 

for  its  fineness. Improved  met  hod  qf  mak' 

ing  Paper  6y  the  aid  ef  maehineiy:  "No- 
thing," says  Dr.  Ure,  "places  in  a  more 
striking  light  the  vast  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechanical  arts 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Arkwright,  than 


the  conditicm  of  our  paper- 
ries  now,  compared  vnth  those  on  the  con- 
tinent. Almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  France 
Germany.  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  has  other  been  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these 
countries,  or  has  been  eimstructed  in  them 
closely  upon  the  English  models."  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  plan  ofthis  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutic  of  detail  in  machinery  or  nosr 
nufactures.  Generally  speaking,  as  in  this 
case,  they  would  occupy  infinitely  too  great 
a  portion  of  our  space;  but  it  would  be 
remiss  in  us  not  to  allude  to  some  of  tltt 
remarkable  features  which  the  inimitsble 
paper-making  machinery  of  this  eonntiy 
presents,  as  well  as  to  state  its  origin.^  In 
1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the 
paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  eon- 
trived  a  machine  to  make  paper  of  great 
size,  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
f(Hr  it  a  patent  for  13  years,  with  a  sum  of 
8000  francs  from  the  French  government, 
as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  This  inven- 
tion vt'as  purchased  by  M.  Didot,who  came 
over  with  it  to  England,  where  he  entovd 
into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and 
working  it;  and  it  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Fooiririnicr, 
extensive  paper  makers  and  stationers,  wbo^ 
with  the  a8sutancf>  "'  **'  T»n"i'i»  ■  •'*"'»« 
and  zealous  mecl  iu 

improvements  on  a, 

and  in  1803  prodi  n- 

drical  machine,  wi  or 

making  an  endles  ny 

and  various  have  its 

introduced,  since  t  of 

most  ingenious  an  J  ry, 

resulting  chiefly  fi  sr- 

prise  01  Mr.  John  ]  th 

the  art  has  so  co-.^ , r '« 

eyerj  diflSculty,  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  fluid  pulp  is  now  passed  round  the  cy- 
linders with  unerring  precision,  and  not 
only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried, 
pressed  smooth,  and  every  separate  sheet 
cut  round  the  edges,  in  the  brief  space  of 
five  minutes. 

PAPER-MONET,  or  PATER-CUR'- 
BENCT,  bank  notes  or  bills  issued  by  fhs 
credit  of  government,  and  circulated  aa  the 
representative  of  coin.  In  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  these  terms  may  denote  all  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 

PA'PIER  LINGS  (Frtnek),  a  kind  of  pa- 

EST  made  to  resemble  damask  and  other 
nen  so  cleverly,  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out examination,  to  detect  tne  difference; 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
firum  the  papier  linge  are  very  much  like 
linen,  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  in  which  stren^K 
and  durability  are  required. 
PA'PIER  MACHE'  (Frenek),  the  com- 

Esition  of  which  superior  tea-trays,  snuff- 
xes,  and  many  other  light  and  elegant 
articles,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  toys,  &c  are 
manufactured.  They  are  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  browna  {wper,  boiled  in  water. 
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and  beaten  in  •  mortar  till  they  are  redaced 
to  a  kind  of  paster  imd  then  boiled  witli  a 
mlation  of  gom  arabie,  or  of  sise,  to  give 
consiitency  to  the  paste,  which  is  after- 
w^«  formed  into  different  shapes,  by  press- 
ing it  into  oiled  moulds.  Wnen  dry,  it  is 
eosted  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, and  afterwards  varnished. 

PAPIL'IO,  in  entomology,  the  name  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  insect  class,  when  in  their 
iauffo,  or  third  state;  that  is,  when  they 
have  wing^.  Every  fly  is  an  imago ;  but  a 
moth  iscalied  phaUena,  and  a  butterfly  pa- 


pilio. 
tiogoishini 


The  most  natural  and  approved  dis- 
hing names  for  the  several  8p4 
(which  are  called  the  trivial  names) , 


are  taken  ftt>m  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
feed :  but  in  the  multitude  of  bntterfiie*  the 
proportion  that  belong  to  extra-European 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  great,  and  their 
several  foods  so  little  known,  that  Linnaeus 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  scheme  of 
nomenclature  ;  ana  he  accordingly  divided 
them  into  sections  by  the  names  eqriitet, 
^  keUeonii,  danai,  iqfmpkaU$,  and  plebii.  The 
individuals  of  the  section  of  equitet  have 
their  names  firom  the  Trojan  history ;  those 
of  that  of  the  helieonii  from  the  Muses  ( the 
dauai  from  the  children  of  Danaus;  the 
iqfmpk9te$  fh>m  the  nymphs  of  antiquity; 
and  the  pUbii  from  the  celebrated  anaenta. 
In  describing  the  papilio  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  division  of 
the  Linnaean  genua,  viz.  the  equitea.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  beautiful 
class  is  their  series  of  tranaforroations  be- 
fore reaching  a  perfect  state.  The  female 
butterfly  lay  s  a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 

Broduce  caterpillars:  these,  after  a  short 
fe.  assume  a  new  form,  and  become  chry- 
H     salides— "the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
M  I  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."   These  chrysa- 
a  '  tides,  or  insect  prisons,  are  attached  in  va- 
22  i  nons  ways,  and  are  of  different  forms ;  but 
e  I  within  the  cell  or  covering,  of  whatever  it 
may  be  composed,  the  disgusting  caterpillar 
becomes  the  brilliant  butterfly.    A  single 
female  insect,  in  its  perfect  state,  produces 
several  hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase 
is  checked  by  a  host  of  enemies.    A  single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  will  de- 
stroy upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week ; 
and  great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fly,  which  deposiu  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  larvs 
feed  on  the  body  that  protected  them. 

TAFIL'LM,  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  and 
terminations  of  the  nerves  in  that  form 
vrbich  constitutes  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  true  skin,  and  of  taste. 

PAPILIONA'CRfi,  the  32d  Linncan  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  flowers  resem- 
bling the  butterfly's  wings,  as  the  pea.  &c. 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  cpi- 
thet  for  the  corolla  of  plants  which  have 
the  nhane  of  a  butterfly,  such  as  that  of  the 
pea.  Tne  papilionaceous  corolla  is  usually 
foor-petaled,  having  an  upper  spreading  pe- 
tal, called  the  banntr,  two  side  petals  called 
winat,  and  a  lower  petal  called  the  keeU 
PAPILLA'EUM  PEOCES'SUS,  in  ana- 


tomy, the  extremities  of  the  ol&ctory  nerves, 
which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  o«  eribriforme. 

PAPaLLART.  orPAPILLOUS.  pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  nipple. Papillate, 

in  botany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

PA'PIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  a  Roman  catholic.  Hence  papistry, 
papiatieal,  Ac 

PAPP008',  the  name  given  to  a  young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAR  VA'GUM,  in  anatomy,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

PAPTU8,  in  boUny.  tkittledown.  a  sort 
of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with  which  many 
seeds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
semination. A  seed  surmounted  by  a  pap- 
pus resembles  a  shuttle-cock,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  formed  for  flying,  and  for  being 
transported  by  the  wind  to  a  very  consider- 
able distance  from  its  parent  plant.  By 
this  contrivance  of  nature  the  dandelion, 
groundsel.  &c.  are  disseminated  and  self- 
sown  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed. 

PAP'ULi£.  in  medicine,  little  blisters, 
pimples,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

PAPULOSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf.  &e.  covered  with  vesicular  points  or 
«-ith  little  bhsters. 

PAPTROG'RAPHT,  a  lately  invented  art, 
which  consists  of  taking  impressions  from 
a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a  calca- 
reous substance  (called  lithographic  paper), 
in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are  used  in 
the  process  of  lithography. 

PAPY'RUS  (cypmca  papynu  of  Lin- 
naeus), an  Egyptian  sedge-like  plant,  or  reed 
grass,  which  has  acquired  an  immortal  fame 
m  consequence  of  its  leaves  having  furnished 
the  ancients  with  paper.  It  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt  or  in  the  stagnant  places 
of  the  NUe.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in 
thickness  about  four  or  five  inches;  its 
stem,  which  is  triangnlor  and  tapering,  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  compound,  wide  spreading,  and  beau- 
tiful umbel,  which  is  surrounded  with  an 
involucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
making  of  paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  it  grows,  even  to  this  day, 
manufacture  it  into  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and 
sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made 
by  weaving  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  resi- 
nous substance  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water. 

PAR  (Latin,  equal),  in  commerce,  is  said 
of  any  two  things  equal  in  value ;  and  in 
money-affairs,  the  equaUty  of  one  kind  of 
money  or  property  with  another:  thus,  when 
100/.  stock  is  worth  exactly  1002.  specie,  the 
stock  is  said  to  be  at  par ;  that  is,  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  give  neither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which  be  parts, 
than  he  receives  cX  that  which  he  acquires : 
thus,  too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  the  equal 
value  of  money  in  one  country  and  another. 
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In  the  exehADge  of  money  with  foreign  coon- 
tries,  the  peraon  to  whom  a  bill  i»  payable 
i»  auppoaed  to  receive  the  ume  Taliie  as 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  remitter;  but 
this  u  not  alwavs  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  which  is  owing  to  the  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  exchange  among  the  seve- 
ral eountries  and  great  trading  cities.  In 
fine,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  &c.  are  ot 
par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal  value ; 
above  par  when  they  sell  for  more ;  and  bt- 
low  par  when  they  sell  for  less. 

PA'RA,  a  Turkish  coin,  verr  small  and 
thin,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  Turkish  piaster. 

PAICABLE.  a  fitble  or  allegorical  repre- 
senution  of  something  real  or  apparent  in 
life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.  Parables  are  certainly  a 
most  delicate  way  of  impressing  disagree- 
able truths  on  the  mind,  and  in  many  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  open  reproof, 
and  even  of  formal  lessons  of  moralitj :  thus 
Nathan  made  David  sensible  of  his  guilt 
by  a  parable;  and  thus  our  Saviour, in  com- 
pliance with  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
iiad  a  kind  of  natural  genius  for  this  sort  of 
instruction,  spoke  f^quently  in  parables, 
most  beautifully  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  prqu- 
dices. 

PARAB'OLA.  in  conic  secUons,  a  curve 
produced  by  cutting  a  cone  parallel  to  one 
of  its  sides,  and  having  at  such  section  cer- 
tain fixed  proportions;  when  the  same  pro- 
portions govern  bodies  in  motion,  they  are 
said  to  describe  a  parabola,  and  this  is  theo- 
retically the  case  with  projectiles  firom  the 

earth. Parabolic  Atymptote,  a  parabolic 

line  approaching  to  a  curve,  so  that  they 
never  meet ;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefi- 
nitely, their  distance  from  each  other  be- 
comes less  than  any  given  line. Parabol' 

\form,  baring  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PARAB'OLE,  in  oratory,  similitude ;  com- 
parison. Hence,  paroAotical  instruction  or 
description. 

PAELAB'OLISM,  in  algebra,  the  dirision 
of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in 
the  first  term. 

PAEAB'OLOID,  in  geometry,  a  parabo- 
liform  curve  whose  ordinates  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  subtriplicate,  subquadruphcate, 
&c  ratio  of  their  respective  abscisstt.  An- 
other species  is  when  the  parameter,  multi- 
plied into  the  square  of  the  abscissie,  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate :  the  curve 
is  then  called  a  semi-cubical  paraboloid. 
~  PABACEL'SIAN,  a  name  given  to  a  phy- 
.siciau  who  follows  the  practice  of  Paracel- 
sus, a  celebrated  Swiss  physician  and  alchy- 
mist'  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  and  who  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures  by  means  totally  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  medical  practitionen  of 
his  time. 

PABACENTRIC  MOTION,  in  astro- 
nomy,  denotes  so  much  as  a  revolving  pUmet 
approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes  from,  the 
sun  or  centre  of  attraction. 


PABACH'BONISM,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, by  which  an  event  is  related  as  haviitg 
happened  later  than  iu  true  date. 

PAB'ACHUTE,  in  aerostation,  a  machine 
or  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  laive  um- 
brella, calculated  to  break  the  fall  of  a  per- 
son in  descending  fit)m  an  air-balloon. 

PAB'ACLETE,  the  Comforter,  a  term  ap- 
plied in  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

PAB'ADIGM,  in  grammar,  an  example 
of  a  verb  coi^ugated  in  the  several  mooda, 
tenses,  and  persons. 


PAR'ADISE,  a  region  of  supreme  felicity  ; 

arden  o'  " " 

ra  place 

ately  after  their  creation.    The  locality  of 


generally  meaning  tne  garden  of  Eden,  La 
which  Adant  and  Eve  wera  placed  immedi- 


this  happy  spot  has  been  assigned,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  to  places  the  most  opposite. 
In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  where  Paradise  haa  not  been  aooght 
for.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  confluence  of  Ea- 

fhrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  separation; 
ison  being  a  branch  arising  from  one  of 
them  after  their  separation, — and  Gihon, 
another  branch  arismg  ftovn  the  other  on 
the  western  side.  Arabia  Deserta  was  the 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Moses  aa  washed 
by  these  rivers;  and  Chusistan,  in  Persia, 
answers  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there 
was  gold,  bdellium,  the  onyx-stone,  &c. 
When  Christians  use  the  word,  they  mean 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  place  of  pure  and 
refined  delight  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  en^ojr  everlasting  happuiness.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  nsed  in  the  New 
Testament:  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  "This  dav  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise ;"  and  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  the  third  person,  aaya, 
"  I  knew  a  man  who  was  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 

PARADIS'EA,  or  BIRDS  OF  PA&A- 
DISE,  in  omitholoKy,  a  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Piett.  The  beak  is 
covered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  fea- 
thers at  the  base,  and  the  feathen  on  the 
sides  are  very  long;  their  wlude  plumage 
being  singular  and  sj^lendid.  They  occur 
in  China,  Japan,  Perua,  and  various  parte 
of  India,  but  are  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  tail  consists 
of  ten  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones,  and 
sometimes  mora  in  several  of  the  species, 
are  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  the  base 
and  tip«.  The  legs  and  feet  ara  very  large 
and  strong ;  they  have  three  toes  forwart, 
one  backward,  and  the  middle  connected  to 
the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  first  ioint.  The 
whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately,  be<»  ' 
very  imperfectly  known;  few  cabinets  pos- 
sessing more  than  one  species,  via.  the 
neater  or  common  bird  of  Paradise ;  nor 
nas  any  set  of  birds  given  rise  to  mcure  &- 
bles,  the  various  tales  concerning  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  author;  such  as,  their 
never  touching  the  ground  from  their  birth 
to  death ;  living  wholly  on  the  dew;  beinc 
produced  vrithout  legs;  and  a  number  <^ 
other  stories  too  ridiculous 
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There  are  several  speciet;  one  of  which, 
vis.  the  frtmt  bird  </  Paradue,  in  thus  de- 
■cribed : — It  it  of  a  cinnamon  hue ;  crown 
luteouB ;  throat  golden  gpreen  or  yellow;  side 
feathers  rery  lonr  and  floating ;  length,  firom 
the  end  of  the  Bill  to  the  end  of  the  real 
tidl,  about  twelve  inches ;  but  to  the  end  of 
the  long  hypochondroid  feathers,  nearlv  two 
feet.  This  snedes  is  found  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  those  round  New  Guinea.  They 
move  in  flights  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a 
leader  above  the  rest,  and  preserve  their 


light  and  voluminous  plumage  in_order,  by 

always  flying  against  the  wind. 

liar  length  ana  structure  of  their  fea'thers 


The  pectt- 


hinders  them  from  settling  in  high  winds 
on  trees;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  these  winds  they  cannot  rise 


PAR'ADOX,  in  philo«>phv,  a  tenet  or 
proposition  seemin^y  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact. 

PAR'AOOGB  (pron.  pvag^jy),  a  figure 
in  grammar  by  which  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  made  to  the  end  of  a 

word. Paragogt,  in  anatomy,  a  term  sig- 

nifying  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another  which  is  discernible  in  their  arti> 
culation. 

PAR'AGON.  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion implying  superior  excellence  or  per> 
feetion;  as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

PAR'AGRAM,  a  play  upon  words.  Hence 
paragrumm,atittt  an  appellation  for  a  pun- 
ster. 

PARTAGRAPH,  any  section  or  portion  of 
a  writing  which  relates  to  a  particular  point, 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  many 
sentences.  Paragraphs  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  break  in  the  lines ;  or,  when 
a  grea^  quantity  of  print  is  intended  to  be 
compressed  in  a  snoall  space,  they  may  be 

separated  by  a  dash,  thus .    A  |wa- 

graph  is  also  sometimes  marked  thus  \. 

PARALEF8I8,  or  PAR'ALEPST, 
a  figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  the  speaker 

Eretends  to  pass  by  what  at  the  same  time 
e  really  mentions. 

PARALIPOM'ENA,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, denotes  a  supplement  of  things  omit- 
ted in  a  preceding  work. 

P  AR'ALLAX,  in  astronomy,  the  diiference 
between  the  places  of  any  celestial  objects 
as  seen  from  the  surface,  and  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant. A%' 

wud  ParalUui,  a  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a  heavenly  body,  caused  by  itf  being 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  planets  is  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  fixea  stars  has  till  very  recently  been 
considered  as  altogether  imperceptible.  The 
following  information  is  gathered  from  the 
Philosophical  Magaxine  :  "  Parallax  itf  th» 
Fixed  Start— A  magnificent  conquest  has 
been  achieved  by  Professor  Bessel.  of  Ko- 
nigsburg,  in  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
double  star.  No.  61,  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus,  whose  distance  he  has  ascertained 
to  be  660,000  times  (in  round  numbers)  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  (also  in  round 


numbers)  63,700,000,000,000  miles.  The  de- 
tails of  this  important  discovery  have  been 
communicated  by  him  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
bart.,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  3S,  1838,  which 
was  read  to  the  Astronomical  Society  on 

Nov.  9.** Parallax,  in  levelling,  denotes 

the  an^e  contained  between  the  line  of  the 
true  level  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PAR'ALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  homes  every- 
where equidistant  from  each  other. Pa- 
rallel plane;  are  sueh  planes  as  have  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt  them  equal 

to  each  other. Parallel  raft,  in  optics, 

are  those  which  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  visible  object  to  the  eye,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 

object. Parallel  Circle*,  or  eireUe  of  lati- 

twde,  are  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  west  to  east,  through 
all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  commencing 
from  the  equator  to  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  terminating  with  the  poles.  They  are 
called  parallels  of  latitude,  because  all 
places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  have 
the  same  latitude. Parallel  tpkere,  in  as- 
tronomy, the  situation  of  the  sphere  when 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horison,  and 
the  poles  with  the  senith  and  nadir. Pa- 
rallel tailing,  iu  naviaation,  the  sailing  on 
or  under  a  parallel  or  latitude,  or  parallel 
to  the  equator. Parallel  ruler,  a  mathe- 
matical lustrument  consisting  of  two  equal 
rulers,  so  connected  together  with  cross 
bars,  that  with  movable  joints  parallel  lines 
may  thereby  be  drawn  to  any  extent  when 

they  are  opened. Parallel  tine*,  in  sieges, 

are  those  trenches  which  generally  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  outlines  of  the  fortress.  They 
serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the  fl>rcea 
to  be  directed  against  the  fortress,  and  are 
usually  three  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. The  word  pa- 
rallel is  also  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
denote  the  continued  comparison  of  two  ob- 
jectiL  particularly  in  history.  Thus  we 
speak  of  drawing  an  historical  parallel  be- 
tween ages,  countries,  or  men. Pamllel 

pa**age»,  are  such  passafpes  in  a  book  as 
agree  in  import ;  as,  for  instance,  the  pa- 
rulel  passages  in  the  bible. 

PAR'ALLELISM  </  tke  Earth'*  axi*,  in 
astronomy,  that  situation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  in  its  progress  through  its  orbit, 
whereby  it  is  still  directed  towards  the 
pole-star ;  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  position, 
the  axis,  in  all  other  positions,  will  be  al* 
ways  parallel  to  the  same  line.  This  pa- 
rallelism is  the  result  of  the  earth's  double 
motion,  vis.  round  the  sun  and  round  its 
own  axis ;  or  its  annual  and  diurnal  motion ; 
and  to  it  we  owe  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

PARALLEL'OGRAM,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  figure  bounded  by  four  right  Imes. 
of  which  the  opposite  are  parallel  and  equal 

to  one  another. In  common  use,  this 

word  is  applied  to  quadrilateral  figures  of 
more  length  than  breadth. 

PARALLELOPIFED,   in   geometry,  a 
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raUelogranu,  the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  dmilar,  parallel,  and  eimal  to  each 
other ;  or  it  is  a  priam  whose  Date  is  a  pa- 


rallelogram. 

PABALLELOPIPE'DIA,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  spars,  extemallj  of  a  determi- 
nate and  regular  figure,  always  found  loose 
and  separate  from  other  bodies,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  with  six 
paralleloirraroic  sides  and  eight  solid  angles. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a fialse  reason^ 
ing,  or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstration, 
when  a  consequence  is  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples which  are  false,  or  though  true,  are 
not  proved;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

PARAL'TSIS,  in  medicine.  Palsy,  or  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion. 

PARAM'ETER,  in  conic  sections,  a  con- 
stant line,  otherwise  called  the  latua  rectum 
of  a  parabola.  A  third  proportional  to  any 
diameter  and  its  conjugate. 

PAR'AMOUNT.  m  law,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
styled  lords-paramount;  and  the  king,  who, 
in  law,  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  Ens- 
land,  is  thus  the   lord-paramount. In 

common  parlance,  it  means  superior  to 
everything  else ;  as,  a  man's  private  inte- 
rest is  tunally  paraimount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

PA  R'ANTMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the 
person  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom  and 
directed  the  nuptial  solemnities.  As  the 
paranpmpk  oflSciated  only  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom,  a  woman  called  pnmuba 

oiBciated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. In 

poetrr,  the  term  paranymph  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  brideman. 

PAR'APEGM,  in  ancient  customs,  signi- 
fied a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  en- 
graved. Also,  a  table  set  in  a  public  place, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  &c. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  screening 
soldiers  from  an  enemy's  shot.  It  means 
literally,  a  wall  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA,  or  PARAPHER'- 
NA,  in  law,  the  goods  which  a  wife  brings 
with  her  at  her  marriage,  or  which  sue 
possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disposal  after  her 
husband's  death.  They  consist  principally 
of  the  woman's  aoparel,  jewels,  &c.,  whicfei. 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  ornaments  of  her  person ;  nor  can  the 
husband  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  he  has 
power  to  dispose  of  them. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of  some 
text  or  passage  in  an  author,  in  terms  more 
clear  and  ample  than  in  the  original.— He 
who  performs  this  is  termed  a  parapkratt. 

PARAPHRENIT18,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammatinn  of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPHROS-YNE,  a  term  used  by  me- 
dical writers  to  express  a  delirium,  or  an 


alienation  of  mind  in  fevers,  or  from  what- 
ever cause. 

PARAPLE'GIA,  or  PAR'APLEGT.  in 
medicine,  a  species  of  paralysis  nsoally 
succeeding  an  apoplexy :  that  kind  of  palsy 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  boay. 

PARARTTHItfOS,  in  medicine,  a  polae 
not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person. 

PAR'ASANG,  a  Persian  measure  of 
length,  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
fereut  places,  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadia  or 
furlongs. 

PARASCE'NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the 
scenes  whither  the  actors  withdrew  to  dreaa 
and  undress  themselves.  The  Romauamdre 
frequently  called  it  jMMfseeNtiiai. 

PARASCETE,  a  word  signi^inf  prn»m- 
ratiout  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday ;  because  not  being 
allowed  to  prepare  their  food  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  tney  provided  and  prepared  it  00 
the  day  prerious. 

PARASELETfE,  a  mock  moon,  or  phe>. 
nomenon  encompassing  or  adjacent  to  the 
moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous  ring ;  whi^ 
are  sometimes  one,  two,  ot  more  bright 
spots  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
tne  moon.  The  paraselenes  are  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or 
mock  suns. 

PARASITI,  among  the  Greeks,^  were  an 
order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of  the 

gods,  resembling  the  Epulenee  at  Roi 

Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  com  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods ;  to  see  that 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  withheld  the  fint  fruits,  ftc  from  the 
deities.  In  every  village  of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Parasiti,  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  but, 
to  case  the  commonwealth  of  this  burtheiv 
the  magistrates  at  last  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  sort  to  take  them  to  their  ovm 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  indi- 
vidual expense :  hence  the  word  porMtte, 
by  which  we  denote  a  hanger-on, a  lawninc 
flatterer,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  gooa 
diuner  at  the  expense  of  another  person, 
would  be  ready  to  surfeit  him  with  adula- 
tion. 

PARASIT-ICAL  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
such  plants  as  are  produoed  out  of  the 
ttunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  and  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  it.  Of  this 
class  is  the  misletoe,  which  shoots  out  its 
radicle  in  whatever  position  chance  placea 
it.  The  seed,  which  finds  the  matenala  of 
its  growth  in  the  glue  that  envelopea  it, 
germinates  and  grows  not  only  on  living 
and  dead  wood,  but  also  on  stones,  glaal^ 
aud  even  iron.  In  all  these  casea  tM  rs^ 
dicle  is  constantly  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  these  bodies,  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  towards  a  medium  suited  to  afford 
it  nourishment  that  the  embryo  of  the 
misletoe  directs  its  radicle,  but  that  this 
radicle  obevs  the  attraction  of  the  bodies 
on  which  the  seed  is  fixed,  of  vriuUever  na^ 
ture  they  may  be. 
PARASITIUM,  among  the  Gredta,  the 
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Kranary  where  tbe  sacred  com  was  pre- 
served, hj  the  Paraaiti,  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. 

PARASTRESfMA,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  month,  or  $nj  part 
of  thefisce. 

PARATH'ESIS,  a  term  used  by  some 
grammarians  for  apposition,  or  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same  case. 

PAJtAVA'IL,  in  feudal  law,  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a  mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  a  tenant  in  eapite,  who 
holds  immediately  of  the  king. 

PAR'C^,  or  the  FATES,  in  the  heathen 
mytholosy,  were  three  goddesses  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  accidents  and 
events,  and  to  determine  the  date  or  period 
of  human  lifSe.  They  were  called  Atropos, 
Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  are  represented 
as  spinniuK  the  thread  of  human  life;  ia 
which  emptoyment  Clotho  held  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos 
cut  the  thread.  Their  persons  are  variously 
described ;  sometimes  they  are  represented 
as  old  women,  one  holding  a  distaff,  another 
a  wheel,  and  a  third  a  pair  of  scissars. 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a  robe  of  various 
colours,  with  a  crown  of  stars  upon  her 
head,  and  holding  a  distaff  in  her  band; 
Lachesis  in  a  garment  covered  with  stars, 
and  holding  several  spindles;  and  Atropos 
they  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with 
a  large  pair  of  scissars. 

PAR'CENER,  or  COPAR'CENER,  in 
law,  a  coheir,  or  one  who  holds  lands  by 
descent  fW)m  an  ancestor  in  common  with 
others.  The  holding  or  occupation  of  lands 
of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons,  dif- 
fers tnm  Joint  itnanejf,  which  is  created  by 
deed  or  devise,  whereas  parcenary  is  created 
by  the  descent  of  lands  from  a  common  an- 


PABCHIdENT.  in  commerce,  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  proper  for  writing 
upon.  This  is  done  by  separating  all  the 
flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with  pu- 
mice-stone and  pulvented  chalk,  and  re- 
ducing its  thickness  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. VtUum  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
abortive  or  very  young  calves.  The  He- 
brews had  books  written  on  the  skins  of 
aaimals  in  David's  time;  and  Herodotus 
relates,  that  the  lonians  from  the  ewliest 
period  wrote  upon  goat  and  shcepsldn,  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  merely  scraped  off. 

PAREL'CON,  in  grammar,  the  addition 
of  a  word  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  another. 

P  AREITBOLE,  a  flgure  in  rhetoric,  often 
confounded  vrith  the  pttrtntken:  The  par- 
cmbole  is,  in  reality,  a  species  of  paren- 
theds;  but  its  specific  character  is  this, 
that  it  rtlmtet  to  tkenAjeet;  while  the  par- 
enthesis is  foreign  from  it. 

PABEN'CHTlf  A,  in  anatomy,  the  solid 
and  interior  part  of  the  viscers*  or  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  interstices  between 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  riscera. In  bo- 
tany, tbe  pith  or  pulp  of  plants. 

PA'REnT  {parena),  a  term  of  relation- 
ship applicable  to  those  from  whom  we  im- 
mediatdy  receive  our  being.    Pftfents,  by 


the  Isw  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature,  are  bound  to  educate,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  children,  over  whom  they 
have  a  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  power : 
the^  likewise  have  interest  in  the  profits  of 
their  ehildrens*  labour,  during  their  non- 
age, in  case  the  children  live  with  and  are 
provided  fo«  by  them;  yet  the  parent  has 
no  interest  in  the  real  or  personu  estate  of 
a  child,  any  otherwise  than  as  his  guardian. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  a  very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of 
society  and  with  civil  institutions.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  paternity  was  a  great 
foundation  of  civil  authority,  the  parental 
rights  were  much  more  absolute  than  in 
the  modem,  extending,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  continu* 
ing  during  the  life  of  the  two  parties. 

PABENTA'LIA.  in  antiquitv,  fhneral  oh- 
sequies,  or  the  last  duties  paid  by  children 
to  their  deceased  parents.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a  sacrifice,  or  solemn  service  of- 
fered annually  to  the  manes  at  the  dead. 

PAR'OASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  varietr 
of  aetinolite ;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  bluish 
green,  in  rounded  grains,  with  a  dull,  dun- 
coloured  surface;  or  in  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  little  plates  mixed  with  la- 
mellar mica. 

PARHB'LION,  in  astronomy,  a  mock  sun 
or  meteor,  having  the  appearance  of  tbe  sun 
itself  and  seen  by  the  siae  of  that  luminary. 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  and  sometimes  even  more  numerous. 
They  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  beams  on  a  doud  properly  situated ; 
and  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  in- 
finity of  little  particles  office  floating  in  the 
air,  which  multiply  the  image  of  the  sun  by 
refraction  or  reflection.  Sometimes  a  par- 
helion is  tinced  with  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow, with  a  luminous  train. 

PA'RIAN  MAR'BLE,  a  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Paros, 
where  it  was  first  found. Parian  Chro- 
nicle.   [See  ABiTKDBtiAR  Mabblbs.} 

PAHIAS,  a  degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
tovms;  and,  in  the  country,  build  their 
houses  apart  from  the  vilh«es,  or  rather 
have  villsges  of  their  own.  They  dare  not 
in  cities  pass  through  the  streets  where  the 
Brahttiins  live;  nor  enter  a  temple  of  the 
superior  castes.  They  are  prohibited  fkom 
all  approach  to  any  thing  pure,  and  are 
doomed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial  work. 

PARIETAL  BONES,  in  anatomy,  two 
arched  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  In  new -bora  inftmts  the  otta 
parietalia  are  separated  from  the  middle  (tf 
the  divided  oa  frontie  by  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  then  unossified. 

PAR  IHPAR,  in  antiquity,  a  game  of 
chance  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    It  was  identical  with  the  game 
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of  "  even  or  odd  "  practUed  by  the  boy*  of  ! 
modern  time*. 

FA'RIS,  Plastbb  op,  •  eomposition  of 
lime  and  lulphurie  acid,  used  in  making 
casts  and  mould*. 

PAR'ISH,  the  precinct  or  territorial  juri*- 
diction  of  a  secolar  prieat,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  belong  to  the  *ame  church.  Some 
parishes  are,  however,  so  large  and  popu- 
loas,  that  they  contain  one  or  more  chapel* 
of  ease.  In  1835,  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained 11,077,  and  Ireland  24o0  parishes. 

PARK,  a  larce  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  priTileged  for  beast*  of  the  cha*e.  To  < 
render  an  enclosure  a  park,  a  licence  must 
be  obtained  under  the  broad  seal ;  bnt  there 
arc  park*  in  reputation,  though  not  erected 
with  lawful  warrant ;  and  the  owner  of  such 
may  bring  his  action  against  any  one  atealing 
deer  therein.  To  constitute  a  park,  three 
things  are  required;  a  royal  grant  or  li- 
cense ;  inclosure  by  pales,  a  waU,  or  hedge ; 

and  beasU  of  chase,  as  deer,  ^. Park 

also  signifies  a  large  net  placed  on  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is 
next  the  shore,  and  which  is  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  tide. Park  «if  artillery,  a  place 

in  the  rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  en- 
camping the  artillery,  which  is  formed  in 
lines,  the  guns  in  m)nt,  the  ammunition- 
wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pontoons 
ana  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  rope.  The  gun- 
ners and  matrosses  encamp  on  the  flanks ; 
the  b->mbardien,  pontoon-men  and  artificers 
in  the  rear.— The  phrase  is  also  applied  to 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 

to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. Park  ^ 

prori$ion*,  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that 
where  the  bread-wagons  are  stationed. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 

Esat  council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the 
ng.  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  forms  I 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into 
England  under  the  Norman  kings.  The 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  called  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  wittenagewMtt,  the 
meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages.  A  parlia- 
ment is  called  by  the  king's  [queen's J  writ, 
or  letter,  directed  to  each  loro.  summoning 
him  to  appear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the 
lord  chancellor  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  of 
members  for  the  county,  and  the  boroughs 
contained  in  it.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  [queen] 
sits  in  the  house  of  lords  under  a  canopy, 
dressed  in  his  [her]  robe*,  as  are  all  the 
lords  in  theirs;  and,  the  common*  being 
*ummoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  the  so* 
vereign  addresses  both  houses  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  commons  are  then 
required  to  choose  a  speaker,  which  officer 
being  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the  com- 
mons retire  to  their  own  house,  and  the 
business  of  parliament  begins.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  the  seat  of  each  member  is  pre- 


scribed according  to  rank ;  tboogh,  exeqpt 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  [queen]  this 
formality  is  almost  wholly  mspensed  vrith. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  each  side 
the  throne;  the  two  archbishop*  againat 
the  wall  on  the  king's  right  hand ;  tb« 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winebea- 
ter  below  the  former,  and  the  other  bishona 
according  to  priority  of  eonaecratioa.  Ob 
the  king**  [queen'*]  left  hand,  above  all  the 
duke*  except  tho*e  of  the  blood  royal,  ait 
the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  and  lord 
privy-seal ;  then  the  dukes,  marquise*,  and 
eari*,  the  individual*  of  each  claaa  taldng 
precedence  according  to  the  dale  of  tlMur 
creation.  Aero**  the  room  are  wonl*fka, 
continued  firom  ancient  euatom ;  and  on  tke 
first  of  these,  immediately  before  the  throne^ 
sits  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the 
bouse.  On  the  other  woolsacks  are  aeartcd 
the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  and  king's 
counsel,  who  only  give  their  advice  on  points 
of  law. — In  the  house  of  common*  there  are 
no  peculiar  aeat*  for  any  members.  The 
*peaker  only  ha*  a  chair  appropriated  to 
lum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  and  at 
a  table  before  him  sit  the  clerk  and  his  aa- 
sutant.  When  the  parliament  is  thna  as- 
sembled, no  member  is  to  depart  withoat 
leave.  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  members  are  summoned;  otherwise, 
three  hundred  of  the  commons  is  reckoned 
a  full  hon*e,  and  forty  may  eoiapose  a  house 
for  the  disfmtch  of  business.  The  method 
of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both 
houses.  In  each  house  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority binds  the  whole;  sad  this  mi^tHity  is 
declared  br  votes  openly  ^ven;  not  pri- 
vately, or  bj  ballot.— To  bring  a  bUl  into 
the  house  or  commons,  if  the  relief  MNigbt 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  first  neces- 
*ary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which  muat  be 
presented  b^  a  member,  and  osually  sets 
forth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied. 
In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brou|^t  in 
upon  motion  made  to  the  hon*^  without 
any  petition.— A  ammitte*  9f  the  wkmU 
ktuM  is  composed  of  every  member;  an^ 
to  form  it,  the  speaker  quiu  the  chair  (an- 
other member  being  appmnted  ehairmaa), 
and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a  private  member. 
In  these  committees  the  Dill  is  debated 
clause  bv  clause  amendments  mad^  the 
blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  en- 
tirely new-modelled.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  committee,  the  chairman  re- 
ports it  to  the  house  with  such  amend- 
ments a*  the  committee  have  made;  and 
then  the  hou*e  reconsder  the  iHude  bill 
again,  and  the  question  is  fepeatedly  pat 
upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  When 
the  house  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
amendmenu  of  the  committer  and  some- 
time* added  new  amrndments  of  their  own, 
the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  third  time^ 
and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  mad* 
to  it ;  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added,  it  is 
done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  wliich  is  called  a  ritUr. 
The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents^ 
and,  holding  it  np  in  his  hands,  puts  tb* 
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question  whether  the  bill  shall  pass.  If 
this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  then  settled ; 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  When 
both  houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  al- 
ways is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  toyal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
qaestion  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair> 
man,  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  Jtf  or 
No ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers.  Content  or 
Not  Content.  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may 
be  given,  either  in  person  (when  the  sove- 
reign appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  bv  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

PARLIAMENTA'RIAN,  an  epithet  for 
those  who  sided  with  the  English  republican 
parliament  in  opposition  to  king  Charles  I. 
r  AR'Ol>T,  a  kmd  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are.  by 
some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  diffe- 
rent purpose  (  or  it  may  be  defined,  a  poet- 
ical pleasantry  in  which  the  verses  of  some 
author  are,  by  way  of  ridicule,  applied  to 
another  object;  or  in  turning  a  serious 
work  into  burlesque  bf  affecting  to  observe 
the  same  rhymes,  wmds,  and  cadences. 

PARO'  L,  in  law,  anything  done  verbal- 
ly, or  by  oral  declaration ;  t»  parol  evidence. 
Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  promise 

Elven  by  a  prisoner  of  war  when  suffered  to 
e  at  Isurge,  that  he  will  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 

been  discharged  or  exchanged. ^Paro/« 

also  means  the  watch-word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  by  a  commanding  officer,  in 
camp  or  garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be 
diBtmguished  from  enemies. 

PAROMOL'OGT,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  bv  which  the  orator  concedes  some- 
thing to  his  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument. 

PARONOALA'SIA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of 
very  different  or  opposite  meanings,  are  af- 
fectedly or  designedly  used;  a  play  upon 
words. 

PARONYCHIA,  in  medicine,  a  whitlow, 
or  abscess  formed  near  the  nails  or  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed 
in  the  nngcra  is  termed  b^  medical  writers 
4>anaris,  or  whitlow,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

PAR'RICIDB,  strictlv  signifies  the  mur- 
der or  murderer  of  a  »ther,  as  matricide 
does  of  a  mother ;  yet  this  word  is  ordina- 
rily taken  in  both  senses,  and  it  also  extend- 
ed to  the  murder  of  any  near  relation.  The 
word  parricide  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. By  the  Roman  law  it  was  punished 
in  a  severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  scourged,  the  delin- 
I  quenu  were  sewn  np  in  a  leathern  sack. 


with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  riper,  and  an  ape, 
and  thus  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is 
true,  made  no  law  against  parricide,  appre- 
hending it  impossible  that  anv  one  should 
be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a  barbarity. 

PARRICIDIUM,  a  name  given  bj  a  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  to  the  ides  of 
March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Cse> 
sar's  assassination.    Dolabella  the  consul 

Sroposed  a  law  to  change  its  name  to  Nata- 
«  Urbie,  as  he  looked  on  that  day  as  the 
birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PAROTIS,  or  PAROTID  GLAND,  in 
anatomy,  a  large  conglomerate  and  salival 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mammillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of^the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenoiuan 
duct.  The  word  parotie  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the 
parotid  gland 

PAR'OXYSM,  in  medicine,  a  fit  of  higher 
excitement  or  violence  in  a  disease  that  has 
remissions  or  intermissions ;  as  the  paroa' 
ftm  of  a  fever  or  the  gout. 

PAR'REL,  among  seamen,  an  anparatus 
or  frame  made  of  ropes,  trucks,  ana  ribs,  so 
contrived  as  to  eo  round  the  mast,  and 
being  fastened  at  both  ends  to  a  yard,  serves 
to  hoist  it. 

PAR'ROT,  in  ohiithology,  the  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Paittecue,  the 
species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  Par- 
rots are  found  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
hooked  bill,  a  movable  upper  mandible,  rich 
plumage,  and  by  the  facultjr  they  possess  of 
making  indistinct  articulations  of  words  in 
imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Their  hook- 
ed bill  is  very  serriceable  to  them  iu  climb- 
ing. Thev  breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  on 
fruits  ana  seeds,  and  often  attain  a  great 
age.  The  common  gray  parrot  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation;  but  many  of 
the  varieties  are  far  more  beautiful. 

PARSING,  in  srammar,  the  resolring  a 
sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing  the 
several  parts  of  speech  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  their  relation  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules. 

PARS'LBT,  in  botany,  a  well  known  nr- 
den  vegetable,  of  the  genus  Jpiutn.  The 
leaves  are  much  used  in  cookery,  ccmimu- 
nicating  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour 
to  soups  and  other  dishes ;  and  the  root  is 
an  aperient  medicine.  Among  the  Greeks, 
parsley  was  made  use  of  for  decorating  the 
tombs  of  the  deceased,  and  consequently 
was  regarded  as  a  vegetable  not  much  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions. It  was,  however,  the  herb  of  which, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  the 
crowns  of  the  rictors  were  composed. 
Among  the  Romans,  parsley  was  considered 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  their  festive  gar- 
lands, because  it  retains  its  verdure  a  long 
time,  affords  a  grateful  smell,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  absorb  the  inebriating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  prevent  iutoxicB- 
tion. 
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PARSTfEP,  in  botany,  a  well  known  coli- 
nmry  vegetable,  of  the  geniu  Pattinaem ;  the 
root  of  which  it  deemed  a  valoable  esculent. 
Bendea  their  nae  finr  the  tablc^  paranepa 
are  often  cnltiTatedon  an  extenuTe  scale  aa 
fodder  for  cattle.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
improved  in  ooality,  and  the  quantity  is 
increased  by  tnem,  while  butter  of  a  ine 
saffron  yellow  colour,  and  excellent  flavour, 
is  produced  by  this  food.  As  the  roots  are 
not  liable  to  injury  from  frosts,  they  may 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  be 
taken  up  as  required. 

PAR'SON,  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  who  has  the  parochial  charge  or 
cure  of  souls.— P«rtoiui|re,  a  rectoij  en- 
dowed vrith  .a  house,  glebe,  lands,  tithes, 
&c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent. 
There  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  parson- 
age without  either  glebe  or  tithes,  but  only 

annual   payments. Panon  Impanonee, 

signifles  one  that  is  in  possession  of  a 
church,  whether  it  be  presentative  or  im- 
propriate, and  with  whom  the  church  is  then 

PARTER'RB,  in  gardening,  a  level  divi- 
sion of  ground  fiumished  with  evergreens 
and  flowers;  sometimes  cut  into  shell  and 
scroll  work  with  alleys  between  them. 

PARTHENON,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  name  pven  to  the  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  of  Bunerva,  erected  during  the  splen- 
did era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble 
upon  a  spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the 
town  and  citadel ;  of  the  Doric  order ;  223 
Greek  feet  in  length,  and  69  in  height. 
This  magniflcent  temple  had  resisted  all 
the  ravages  of  time ;  had  been  in  turn  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  in  the  year .1687,  when  the 
Venetians  besi^;ed  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  general  Koenigs- 
marck,  a  bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  the 
devoted  Parthenon,  set  flre  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  shut  up  therem,  and 
thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins. 

PARTIAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  nb- 
ordinate i  as,  a  partial  umbel;  a  partial 
peduncle.  A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  partial  umbel. 

PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS,  in  Uw,  an  ac- 
complice,  or  one  who  has  a  share  in  the 
guilt. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  iprammar,  a  word  so 
called  because  it  participates  of  both  a  noun 
and  a  verb ;  being  variable  through  the  gen- 
ders and  cases  uke  the  former,  and  regard- 
ing time,  action,  passion,  &c.  lUce  the  latter. 
Participles  sometimes  lose  the  proper- 
ties of  ((verb,  and  become  adjectives;  as, 
she  is  a  girl  of  engaging  manners ;  that  man 
is  an  aecomplithed  orator. 

PARTICLE,  in  physics,  a  minute  part 
of  a  body,  an  aggregation  or  collection  of 
which  constitutes  the  whole  body  or  mass. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
atom  :  as,  partieln  are  the  elements  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies.  It  also  signifies  a 
very  small  portion  or  part;  he  has  not  a 
particle  of  virtue ;  he  would  not  resign  a par- 
tieU  of  his  property. In  grammar,  par- 


tieUe  are  such  parts  of  speech  as  are  inca* 
pable  of  any  inflection,  as  the  preposition, 
ooujunction,  Ac.  Many  grammarians  have, 
however,  dropped  this  name,  and  divided 
all  paru  <rf  speech  into  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable. 

PARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  di- 
vided :  thus,  a  partite  leaf  is  a  simple  leaf 
separated  down  to  the  base. 

PARrNERS,  in  a  ship, 
timber  bolted  to  the  beaiiE 
masts,  to  keep  them  from  rolling,  that  ia, 
fidling  over  the  ship's  sides. 

PARTTifERSHlP,  the  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  manufisctnre,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case 
the  connection  is  formed  by  contract ;  each 
partner  fturnishing  a  part  of  the  capital  stodc, 
and  being  entitled  to  a  proportional  share 
of  prtmt,  or  subject  to  a  proportional  share 
of  loss ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners  may 
furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  others  may 
contribute  their  services.  A  partnership  or 
association  of  this  kind  is  a  standing  or  per- 
manent company,  and  is  denominated  ajfrai 
or  house.  Tnough  partnerships  ought  not 
to  be  entered  into  without  great  eircom- 
spcction,  the  beneflts  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the 
conduct  of  a  business,  in  man^  instances* 
are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  a  well, 
known  bird  of  the  genus  Tetr»'» 
bending  g^rouse,  partridges,  an 
all  75  species.  The  common  pa 
dtx)  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
partridges  delight  in  most  are 


especisiUy  whilst  the  com  grow 
*       '   '         idbrei 


that  cover  they  shelter  anc 

are  fkequented  by  them  when 
cut  down  for  the  grain.    The;  ite 

so  much  to  the  gourmand's  pleasure  that 
many  experiments  were  formmy  in  nae  to 
take  them  alive;  but  their  destruction  is 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman,  or  the  net  of  the  poacher. 

PARTT,  iu  a  political  sense,  has  been 
irell  defined,  "  the  madness  of  the  many  fbr 
the  gain  of  the  few."  Tet  it  difliers  from 
faetwn,  in  implying  a  less  dishonoorable 
association  of  persons,  or  moro  jnstifiaUe 
designs.  Free  governments  are  the  hot- 
beds of  party;  yet,  probablv,  without  Um 
existence  of  opposing  parties  in  a  state, 
civil  freedom  would  no  longer  exist.—— 
Partif,  in  military  aiEurs,  a  small  detach- 
ment or  number  of  men  sent  upon  any  par- 

ticular  duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  Ac 

The  word  partp  is  likewise  used  to  qnatiiy 
other  woroB,  and  mav  be  considered  either 
as  part  of  a  compound  vrord,  or  as  an  adtjec- 

tive ;  as  partp  rage,  partg  disputes,  ftc 

Partf-coloured,  having  divers  oolonra:  aa, 

a  part^-coloured  plum&  &c. Partg-waUa, 

partitions  of  brick  made  between  buildinga 
separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread- 

ing  of  flre. Partp-Jurf,  in  law,  a  jury 

consisting  of  half  foreigners  and  half  En- 
glishmen. 

PARU'LIS,  in  medicine^  an  . 
tion,  boil,  or  abscess  in  toe  gums. 
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PASIG'RAFHT,  a  Bysteni  of  nniversal 
writing,  or  a  manner  of  writing  that  may  be 
understood  and  used  by  all  nations.  Nu- 
merous  have  been  the  attempts  to  establish 
a  universal  language,  particularly  by  the 
philosophic  and  persevering  Germans ;  but 
hitherto  all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

PAS'QUIN,  a  name  given  to  a  mutilated 
statue  which  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
palace  of  Ursini,  in  Rome;  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  cobbler  famous  for  his 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passing  jokes  upon  all  the  people  who 
went  through  his  street.  After  the  death 
of  this  man,  some  workmen,  who  were  dig* 
ging  up  the  pavement  before  his  shop,  found 
m  the  earth  a  statue  of  an  ancient  gladia* 
tor,  well  executed,  but  maimed:  this  they 
set  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
bv  common  consent  named  it  Fasquin. 
Since  that  time,  all  satirical  papers  in  that 
city  are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 
put  into  its  mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body. 
Hence  the  word  patquinade  for  a  lampoon. 
The  difference  between  a  pasquinade  and  a 
aatire  is,  that  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
only  to  ridicule  and  expose. 

PASS,  in  military  affairs,  a  strait  narrow 
passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 

a  country  difScult  for  an  army. Pau, 

among  miners,  a  frame  of  tin  boards  set 

sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down. Pau 

0/  arttu,  in  chivalry,  a  bridge,  road,  &c. 
which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  tode- 
fend.  The  knights  who  held  a  pass,  hung 
up  their  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  &c. 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  as  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  pass,  touched  one 
of  the  pieces  of  an^our  with  his  sword, 
which  was  a  challenge  the  other  was  obliged 

to  accept. Paai-parole,  in  military  af> 

fairs,  a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 

to  the  rear. PaM-veord,  a  secret  word  or 

countersign  which  enables  any  person  to 

pass  through  military  stations. PaU' 

par-tout,  a  master-key ;  or  a  key  that  opens 
several  locks  belonging  to  the  same  bouse 
or  apartment. 

PASSA'DE,  or  PASSADO,  in  fencing, 
an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy. 
Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 

left,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c. Paa- 

Bade,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  course  of 
a  horse  backwards  or  forvi'ards,  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground. 

PAS'SAGE,  in  navigation,  the  course 
pursued  at  sea;  or  the  time  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another ;  as,  we  had  a  passage 
in  the  British  Queen,   from  England  to 

America,  in  thirteen  days. Pa»»age,  in 

music,  a  succession  of  sounds  forming  a 
member  or  phrase  in  a  composition.—— 
Right  tiifpaaeage,  in  commerce,  is  an  impo- 
sition  or  duty  exacted  by  some  princes, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  in  certain  confined  or 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
vessels,  and  even  sometimes  on  persons  or 
passengers  coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports, 
ftc.—— fiircis  of  pottage,  those  birds  which 


at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or  pass  from  one 
climate   to    another.      [See    Miobatobt 

BlKDS,  Ac] 

PAS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  shield  appear- 
ing to  walk  leisurely.  When  walking  with 
his  head  affronti,  or  looking  full-faced,  it 

IS  termed  paiaant  gardant. En  pattant 

(Fr.)  by  the  way. 

PAS  SERES,  iu  ornithology,  the  sixth 
order  of  birds,  having  a  conic,  sharp  beak, 
with  bent  and  sharp  claws ;  inclucUng  pi- 
geons, sparrows,  blackbirds,  swallows,  &c 

PAS'SERINE,  pertaining  to  sparrows  or 
to  the  order  of  birds  to  which  sparrows  be- 
long, the  Pauerea. 

PASSING-BELL,  the  bell  that  is  tolled 
at  the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  The  patting-bell  was  originalljr  in- 
tended to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might 
seek  to  take  possession  of  the  aoul  of  the 
deceased,  on  which  account  it  was  some- 
times called  the  aoul-bell.  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
notes  to  Brand,  quotes  Whentley's  apology 
for  our  retaining  this  ceremony ;  "  Our 
church,"  says  he,  "in  imitation  of  the 
saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister, 
and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order 
to  this,  she  directs,  that  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a  bell  should  be 
tolled,"  &c.  Hence  the  proverb  mentioned 
by  Bede.:— 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 

PASSION,  or  THE  PASSIONS,  strong 
feelings  or  emotions  of  the  mind  excited  by 
an  adequate  cause,  and  existing  in  such 
strength  as  to  engross  the  whole  man,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  every  other  «•■"-*  of 
sensation.    In  order  to  form  a  clea  on 

of  the  passiona,  we  must  begin  witl  ct- 

ing  the  phrase  that  man  ispossesse  liia 

or  that  number  of  passions,  and  sa;  he 

is  possesed  of  om  quality,  that  is,  sui  bi- 

lity.  which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upoi  liis 

or  that  numbev  of  causes.    Man,  tl  re, 

has  not  so  many  feelings,  but  one  ig, 

assuming  different  forms  of  appear  ic- 

cording  to  the  impression  it  receii  nd 

the  number  of  passions  is  exactl}  >.....  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  important  to  a 
sentient  creature.  Now,  these,  in  a  com- 
prehensive point  of  view,  are  only  of  two 
kinds;  those  that  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  those  that  are  productive  of  pain. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  according  to  some, 
man  has  only  two  passions ;  the  desire  of 
happiness,  and  tbe  aversion  to  evil;  but 
subdivided,  each  order  has  its  genera,  and 
each  genus  its  species.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  separated  into  love,  or  the  wish  to 
EossesB  that  which  will  impart  happiness ; 
ope,  which  is  the  expectation  of  possessing 
it;  and  joy,  which  is  the  assurance  of  pos- 
session. The  aversion  to  evil  is  separated 
into  fear,  which  belongs  to  the  dread  of 
evil :  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presence 
of  it;  and  anger,  which  resents  it.  These, 
again,  to  which  also  other  genera  may  be 
added,  are  distinguished  into  species ;  as,  to 
fear  belong  terror  and  horror;  and  to  an* 
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.   envy,  iealooiy,  hatred,  and   malice. 

»me  think  the  moat  nataral  diviaion  of  the 

paasionB  is  into  pleaaurable  and  painful: 

"  Love,  hope,  and  joy,  Mr  pleatnre**  nmling 
train; 
Fear,  grief,  and  bate,  the  Cunily  of  pain." 

-—In  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
obserred  that  the  paasiont  of  the  miud 
chiefly  affect  the  atomach,  inverting  its  mo- 
tion, and  hindering  digestion  and  chylifica- 
tion ;  from  which  disordered  state  of  the 
economy  many  crudities  arise,  productive 
of  various   diseases. In   painting  and 


sculpture,  the  various  passions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  general  attitude  of  the  figui 
but  more  particularly  by  the  mental  e 


pression  of  the  features. 

PAS'SION.FLOWER  (paui/lera),  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  climbing  pUmts,  class  30 
Gifnandria,  order  6  Pentmndria ;  containing 
numerous  si>ecies,  remarkable  for  the  ele- 

Kice  and  singular  form  of  their  flowers. 
ey  are  all  natives  of  warm  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  only  one  of  them  is  snfficienlly 
hardy  to  succeed  well  here  in  the  open 
ground;  the  others  requiring  shdter  and 
heat.  Their  stems  are  woodv,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, herbaceous,  provided  with  tendrils, 
and  bluing  alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  axillary,  and  supported  on 
peduncles;  the  calyx  u  widely  spreading, 
and  divided  into  ten  parts.  To  the  base  of 
the  calyx  is  attached  an  interior  crown, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  filaments. 
The  ptiuifiorm  caruUa,  or  blue-rayed  com- 
mon palmated  passion-flower,  has  long  slen- 
der stalks,  ascending,  upon  support  by  their 
claspers.  thirtv  or  forty  feet  high,  with  one 
Large  palmated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the 
axulas  large  spreading  flowers,  with  whitish- 
green  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  necta- 
rium;  succeeded  by  lane,  oval,  yellowish 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  ^ly  until  October ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  conspicuous,  and 
their  composition  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  only  of  one  day's 
duration,  generally  opening  about  11  or  13 
o'clock,  and  gradually  closing  the  next  day, 
when  they  assume  a  decayed  appearance^ 
and  new  flowers  succeed.  In  some  Catho- 
lic countries  this  (ilant  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration, the  religious  making  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower 
to  .represent  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion ;  hence  the  name. 

IN-WEEK,  the  week  immediatelr 
,,  the  festivid  of  Easter ;  so  called, 

in  that  week  our  Saviour's  passion 

and  death  biqapened.  The  Thursday  in  thia 
week  is  called  Maundy  Tkurtday,  and  the 
Friday,  Good  Friday.  The  "passion  of 
Christ"  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and 
most  Protestant  churches  on  the  European 
continent  during  Lent,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing Passion -week,  b:^  sermons  relating  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour;  and  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable treat  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music 
who  may  be  sojourning  at  Rome  during  the 
time,  to  hear  the  compositions  of  Palestrini, 
Pergolese.  Allegri,  &c,  in  the  purest  style, 
as  performed  in  the  Capella  8i$tina. 


PAS'SrVB,  in  grammar,  a  term  riven  to 
a  verb  which  expresses  passion,  or  the  effect 
of  an  action  of  some  agent ;  as^  in  Latin, 
doeeoTt  I  am  taught ;  or,  in  En^ish.  as,  she 
is  loved  and  uttemed;    he  is  mMomiled  by 

clandestine  foes. PossJte  obedieuety  in  d- 

ril  polity,  denotes  not  only  quiet  unresist- 
ing submission  to  power,  hut  idiiriies  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  resistance,  <»■  tlie 
recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit  in  all 

cases  to  the  existing  government. Paotn* 

prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  b  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  soul  or  intellectual  &culties, 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace. 

Pateive  prineiplea,  in  chemistry,  earth 

and  water,  so  called  because  their  murta  are 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits, 

oil,  and  salt. Pauive  oommerce,  trade  in 

which  the  productions  of  a  country  are  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  in  their  own  ships: 
opposed  to  active  commerce.  [See  Nati- 
•ATioH  Laws.] 

PA8'80VEB»  a  sdemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  following  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  thdr  provi- 
dential deliverance  on  the  night  before  their 
departure  fh>m  Egypt,  when  the  destroying 
angel,  who  put  to  death  the  flrst-bom  of 
the  Egyptians,  paeeed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  a  lamb. 

PASS'PORT,  a  written  license  from  n 
king,  governor,  or  other  proper  authority, 
granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for  one 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pasa 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate 
a  particular  sea  without  molestation.  Also, 
a  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra- 
band goods  or  movables  without  paying  the 
usual  duties.  In  all  passporis  it  u  usual  to 
describe  the  persons,  purposes,  and  desti> 
nations  of  the  traveUer,  intended  to  shov 
that  their  characters  are  good,  and  their 
objects  in  travelling  lawftil. 

PASTE,  a  soft  composition  of  substances. 
Thus,  flour  moistened  with  water  or  mUk 
and  kneaded,  is  used  in  cookery;  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  earth  moistened  and  fbrmed 
to  the  consistence  of  dough,  is  used  in  va- 
nous  arts  and  manufoctures  as  a  cement. 

PASTE,  an  artificial  mixture  or  kind  of 
coloured  glass  made  of  calcined  crystal,  Ind, 
and  metaUic  preparations,  so  as  to  imiute 
gems. In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  sub- 
stance in  which  other  substances  are  imbed- 
ded. 

PASTERN,  that  part  of  a  horse's  IboC 
under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel. 

PASTIL,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  compoaitioB 
of  sweet- smelling  resins,  aromatic  wood% 
&c  burnt  to  clear  and  scent  the  air  of  n 
chamber.  There  are  also  pastils  for  chew- 
ing, in  order  to  render  the  breath  sweet. 

. Paetil,  among  painters,  a  roll  of  paate 

made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum-wmtcr« 
in  order  to  make  crayons. 

PASTOPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  priests 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  ot" 
fice  it  was  to  carry  the  images  aloni;  witk 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  at  solemn  fie^vals. 
The  cells  or  apartmenta  near  the  temples 
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where  the  Pattopkori  liTed,  were  called 
Puttophoria. 

PAS'TORAL,  something  descriptiTe  of  a 
■hepherd's  life ;  or  a  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects 
on  a  country  life.  The  complete  character 
of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  delicacy;  the  two  first  of  which  render 
an  eclogue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  de- 
lightful. As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life  is 
congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation,  we 
naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  orip< 
nated  in  the  pastoral  period ;  but  the  poetic 
idea  of  pastoral  life,  where  all  is  purity  and 
umpUcity,  is  not  supported  by  experience 
in  past  or  present  times. 

PASTORA'LE,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  or 
the  practical  application  of  his  theological 
knowledge.  In  the  paatorale  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  comprisied;  while  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant minister  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed  merely  to  his  understandmg,  in- 
cluding certain  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties. 

PASTURE,  or  PASTURE  LAND,  in 
agriculture,  ground  covered  with  grass  ap- 
propriated for  the  food  of  cattle. Common 

qf  paattare,  ia  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  on 
another's  ground. 

PA'STT,  a  preparation  of  venison,  veal, 
lamb,  or  other  meat;  which  being  well 
boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  highly  season- 
ed, is  enclosed  in  a  proper  paste,  and  baked 
without  a  dish. 

PATA'CHE  [Sp.]  a  tender,  or  small  ves- 
sel employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders 
from  one  ship  to  another. 

PATACOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  4«.  8d.  sterling. 

PATAYINITT,  a  term  used  by  classical 
scholars  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  Livy's 
diction ;  so  denominated  from  Patavium  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  as 
authors  are  not  apeed  as  to  what  this  pa- 
tamnity  consists  m,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  it  is  one  of  those  delicacies 
which  are  undiscemible  when  a  language  is 
no  longer  spoken. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  horse-shoe ;  not 
always  re^ilar,  bat  generally  oval,  encom- 
passed only  with  a  parapet,  and  having 
nothing  to  flank  it. 

PATEE*  or  PATTEE',  in  heraldry,  a  cross, 
■mall  in  the  centre  and  widening  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  are  broad. 

PATELTiA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
covers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
called  also  rotuta,  and  popularly  the  knee- 
pan.  The  patella  is  composed  internally  of 
a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony 
plate;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  considerable.  This  bone  de- 
fends the  articulation  of  the  Joint  of  the 
knee  from  external  injury :  it  likewise  tends 


to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles  which 
act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by  removing 
their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of 

motion. Patella,  in  conchology,  a  genus 

of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell,  of  a  conic 
or  other  gibbous  figure,  and  a  very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom ;  always 
applying  itself  firmly  to  some  solid  body, 
wnich  serves  it  in  the  place  of  another 
shell;  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called 

Umax. The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella 

are  called  hpatellite. 

PATENTS,  or  LETTERS  PARENT 
{open  letters),  writings  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  granting  a  privilege  to  some 
person,  or  authorising  a  man  to  do  or  enjoy 
that  which  he  could  not  of  himself.  They 
are  called  patent  on  account  of  their  form 
being  open,  readv  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  delegated  by 
them.  Letters  patent  for  new  inventions 
are  obtained  by  petition  to  the  crown :  they 
have  to  go  through  many  offices,  and  are 
Uable  to  opposition  on  account  of  want  of 
novelty,  &c.;  and  if  obtained,  and  it  can  be 

Cred  that  the  invention  was  not  new,  or 
been  made  public  previously  to  the 
Kranting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside. 
In  general,  any  invention  of  a  new  and  use- 
Ail  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter  not  known  or  used  before, 
or  any  new  and  useAil  improvement  in 
these,  is  patentable.  But  the  invention 
must  be  material  and  ua^l;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade 
generally,  nor  mischievous,  nor  immoral.— 
In  the  8pee\fieation  the  invention  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  particnlarly  described.  It 
must  be  so  explicit,  that  mechanics  may 
be  able  to  make  the  machine  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  snecification, 
without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own. 
The  patent  and  specification  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  title  given  to  the  invention  in 
the  patent,  and  the  description  of  it  in  the 
specification,  which  latter  must  set  forth 
the  invention  AiUy  and  correctly.  The 
terms  used  must  be  clear  and  uitfunbignous ; 
no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted, 
nor  what  is  unnecessarv  be  introduced;  and 
the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best 
and  most  improved  state  known  to  the  in- 
ventor. If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be 
not  complied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
— Duration  qf  the  Patent.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are 
granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 

tears.  The  time  in  England  may  he  pro- 
onged  by  a  private  act,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  act  of  congress.  In  France,  pa- 
tents are  given  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  inventor;  but  this  last 
term  is  never  to  be  prolonged  without  a 
particular  decree  of  the  legislature.— The 
caveat  is  an  instrument  by  which  notice 
is  requested  to  be  given  to  tne  person  who 
enters  it,  whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  a  patent  for  a  certain  mvention,  which 
is  therein  described  in  general  terms,  and 
must  be  renewed  annually.  It  simply  gives 
notice  that  the  invention  is  nearly  com- 
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pleted,  with  a  reqneit  that,  if  any  other 
person  should  applj  for  a  patent  for  the 
same  thing,  the  preference  maj  be  given  to 
him  who  entered  it.—Exptnte  qf  Patentt. 
The  expense  of  stamps,  fees,  &c.  may  be 
estimated  at  120{.  for  England.  100/.  for 
Scotland,  a;id  12ft^  for  Ireland;  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  separate  patents  should  be 
taken  out  for  each,  if  it  be  intended  to 
secure  the  priTilege  for  the  three  king- 
doms. 

PATBBA,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
frequently  seen  in  the  Doric  frieie,  and  in 
the  tympans  of  arches.  The  patera  was  a 
small  dish  or  Tase  used  bv  the  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  offered  their 
consecrated  food  to  the  gods,  and  with 
which  they  made  libations ;  and  hence,  as 
the  Doric  was  used  for  temples,  it  became 
an  ornament  of  that  order.  It  was  also  en< 
closed  in  urns  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
after  it  had  been  used  in  the  libations  of 
wine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

PATERNOSTER,  the  Lord's  prayer,  so 
called  ftom  the  two  first  words  thereof  in 
Latin.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a 
rosary  or  striu|f  of  beads,  used  by  Roman 
catholics  in  their  devotions :  but  more  espe- 
cially for  every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  said 
rosary ;  for  at  th>3  they  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  at  the  intervening  small  ones, 

only  an  Jve  Maria. In  architecture,  the 

same  term  is  used  for  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  beads,  either  oval  or  round,  for 
astragals,  &c. Paternoster  erose,  in  he- 
raldry, a  cross  represented  ou  the  escutch- 
eon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATHEnC  NERVES,  in  anatomy,  a 
pair  of  very  small  nerves  which  arise  in  the 
brain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of 
the  eye.  These  nerves  have  obtained  the 
name  pathetic,  fix>m  their  serving  to  move 
the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 

PATHOGNOMONaC,  in  medicine,  a 
term  given  to  those  symptoms  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  exclusively  characteristic  of  a 
particular  disease. 

PATHOG'NOMT,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  signs  by  which  human  pas- 
sions are  indicated. 

PATHOL  OGT,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their 
causes  and  symptoms.  Its  objects  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterize the  disorders  of  each  organ  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  dia^ostic  and  pa- 
thognomonic sjrmptoms,  wmch  afford  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  diseases 
that  reseilkble  each  other;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  are  induced;  and  to 
teach  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods 
of  diseases. 

PATHOS,  language  capable  of  moving 
the  tender  passions,  and  of  exciting  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

PATIENCE,  the  quality  of  enduring  af- 
fliction, pain,  persecution,  or  other  evil, 
without  murmurinji;  or  fretfulness.  It  may 
spring  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 


a  noble  and  heroic  pride,  or  from  a  picas 
submission  to  the  divine  will. 

PATIENT,  one  who  is  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  a  physician,  or  other  medical  prac- 
titioner, for  the  cure  of  any  disorder.—— 
Patient,  in  physiology,  that  which  recelTea 
impressions  from  external  agents ;  or  what- 
ever is  passively  affected. 

PA  "TIN,  in  the  Romish  chureh,  the 
cover  of  the  chalice,  used  for  holding  par> 
tides  of  the  host. 

PA  TRE8  CON8CRIPTI,  a  name  giren 
to  the  Roman  senators  in  general,  tbongfa 
ft  first  it  was  spplied  to  a  particular  part 
of  that  body.  The  hundred  appointed  by 
Romulus  were  called  simply  Patret;  a  se- 
cond hundred  added  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius  upon  the  union  of  theur  people,  were 
denominated  Patre$  minomm  Gentium;  a 
third  hundred  being  afterwards  added  by 
Tarqniuius  Priscus.  the  two  latter  classes 
were  called  Patret  Conseripti,  because  they 
were  written  down  or  put  upon  the  list 
with  tbe  orinnal  hundred  of  liomulus. 

PATRIARCH,  property  signifies  the 
head  or  chief  of  a  family.  The  nhtaeof 
patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to  the  pro- 

Snitors  of  the  IsraeUtes  who  lived  before 
OSes,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &e. ;  or  to 
the  heads  of  families  before  the  flood,  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriareka.  The  appella- 
tion has  from  hence  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East ;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Autioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople. Pa- 

iriarehal  ero$a,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  appro- 
priated to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  as  the 
triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope.  The 
shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  arm  being  longer  than  the  upper 
one. 

PATRT'CIAN,  in  Roman  history,  a  title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se- 
nators  whom  Romulus  created,  and  called 
patret,  "  fathers."  It  was  afterwardsen- 
joyed  by  those  who  became  senators  by 
other  channels  than  that  of  hereditary 
claim:  but  the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
ciril  wars,  and  tbe  establishment  of  the 
imperial  dignity.— The  word  patrician,  in 
its  general  and  modern  acceptation,  ugni- 
fies  noble ;  senatorial ;  not  plebeian. 

PATRICK.  St.,  Order  qf,  an  Irish  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in 
178.*),  which  is  the  only  one  belonging  to 
Ireland,  but  it  is  the  most  splendid  <rf' 
any. 

PATRIOT,  one  who  sincerely  loves  his 
country,  and  who,  as  a  proof  of  that  love, 
exerts  his  best  energies  m  contributiiig  to 
his  country's  welfare.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  patriota  signified  a  native,  in 
contradistinction  to  peregrinut,  a  foreigner, 
that  is,  one  who  did  not  eqjoy  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  As  the  native,  or  citizen,  was 
considered  to  be  attached  by  his  interests 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  word  gradually 
received  the  meaning  of  a  citizen  who  loves 
his  country.  Like  many  other  words,  its 
true  meaning  has  at  times  been  sadly  per- 
verted, or  irreverently  xised.  In  the  tomuU 
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of  political  agitation,  how  often  ia  the  con- 
templative observer  compelled 

"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  thej  catch  at  popular  applausel" 
FATBIOTISM,  the  love  of  one's  coun- 
try—the noblest  passion  that  animates  the 
breast  of  a  true  citizen,  either  in  defending 
it  from  foreign  enemies,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  vigour  and  purity  when  assailed 
by  domestic  foes. 

PATBO'L,  in  war,  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guard  in  the  night-time,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a  city  or  camp,  or  other 
place.  The  patrol  generally  consists  of  a 
body  of  five  or  six  men,  detached  from  a 
body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant. 

PAT'BON,  in  ito  most  general  sense, 
signifies  one  that  specially  countenances 
and  supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  undertaking; 
as,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  patront  of 

a  charitable  institution,  &c. Patron  (pa- 

tromuj,  among  the  Bomans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  any  person  in  power,  under 
whose  protection  a  few  inferiors  put  them- 
selves, under  certain  conditions  of  obe- 
dience and  personal  service.  The  persons 
protected  were  called  client:  The  duty  of 
the  patrons  was  to  be  their  clients'  coun- 
sellors in  difficult  cases,  their  advocates  in 
judgments,  their  advisers  in  matters  of 
doubt,  and  their  overseers  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Patron  was  also  a  title  conferred  on 
a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave ;  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  commencing  when  that  of 
master  expired.  The  patron  was  legal  heir 
to  his  freed-men,  if  they  died  intestate,  or 
without  lawful  issue  bom  after  their  free- 
dom commenced.  By  the  Papian  law,  if  a 
freed-man's  fortune  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  and  he  had  three  children, 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  a  child's  por- 
tion.  Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common 

law,  a  person  who,  having  the  advowson  of 
a  parsoni^,  vicarage,  or  other  spiritual 
promotion,  belonging  to  bis  manor,  has  the 
gift  and  disposiuon  of  the  benefice,  and 
may  present  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  va- 
cant.  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Bome,  a 

guardian  or  saint,  whose  name  a  person 
bears,  or  under  whose  protection  he  is 
placed,  and  whom  he  invokes :  or  a  saint, 
m  whose  name  a  church  or  order  is  found- 
ed.  Lay  patronage  is  a  right  attached  to 

a  person  either  as  founder  or  as  heir  of  the 
founder,  or  as  posses^r  of  the  see  to  which 
the  patronage  is  annexed.  Eccleeiastical 
patronage  is  that  which  a  person  is  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he 

holds. Arm$  qf  patronage,  in  heraldry, 

«re  those  arms  on  the  top  of  which  are 
■ome  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. 
PATBONTM'IC,  a  term  applied  to  such 
names  of  men  and  women  as  are  derived 
from  those  of  their  parents  or  ancestors ; 
as  Tydidet,  the  son  of  Tydeus. 

PAULI"CIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  historv, 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees,  so  call- 


ed frt)m  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Ar- 
menian. For  several  centuries  they  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
exterminated. 

PAUL'S,  ST.  This  beautifrd  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  London,  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect. Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  one  master 
mason,  Thomas  Strong;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Its  length 
is  500  feet  from  east  to  west ;  width,  285  feet 
from  north  to  south;  and  height,  340  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  is  5.600  lbs;  and  that 
of  the  cross  3,360  lbs.  The  height  to  the 
cross  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  404  feet. 
The  iron  balustrade  round  the  church-  yard 
is  three  frirlongs  and  one-fifth.  The  old 
Gothic  structure  which  before  occupied  this 
site,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
temple  of  Diana,  610;  burnt,  964;  rebuilt, 
1240,  having  been  160  years  in  building ;  its 
steeple  fired  by  lightning,  1443;  rebuilt, 
having  been  in  great  part  burnt  down,  1631 ; 
and  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  confla- 
gration of  1666.  'The  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent building  was  laid,  June  21,  1675 ;  and 
it  was  finished  and  opened,  Dec.  2, 1697 ; 
having  cost  nearlv  1,500,0002.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
the  interior  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate-street  has  an 
elevated  portico,  forming  the  grand  en- 
trance, of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, with  an  entablature  representing,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight 
in  the  view  of  London.  But  the  interior 
decoration  of  this  building  does  not  corre- 
spond with  its  exterior  magnificence,  al- 
though many  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
illustrious  dead  (the  work  of  the  last  half 
centviry)  considerably  relieve  that  feeline 
of  vacancy,  which  its  vast  unorbamented 
walls  excite. 

PAU'PEBISM.— Pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let has  been  published  on  this  appalling 
subject,  and  volume  has  succeeded  volume. 
Session  after  session  have  legislators  pa- 
thetically doled  out  their  nightly  lamenta- 
tions; while  select  committees  have  pon- 
dered over  the  repulsive  evidence  before 
them;  and  "reports,"  ad  injinitum,  have 
appeared,  detailing  the  horrors  of  pauper- 
ism, deprecating  the  enormities  of  mendi- 
city, and  suggesting  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Then  come 
commissioners,  in  aU  the  panoply  of  judi- 
cial and  executive  authority,  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  pfurochial 
workhouses  of  former  days,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  overseers  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assutance  to  the  casual  sufferer,  those 
huge  bastiles,  denominated  Unions,  rear 
thetr  dismal  heads  throughout  the  land; 
the  paupers  are  consigned  to  the  care  of 
"  guardians"  destitute  of  authority,  and 
their  pressing  necessities  left  to  "  relieving 
officers"  untumished  with  the  means  of 
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adminUterinff  relief.  The  tide  of  wealth 
rolls  on,  and  lazury  is  at  its  height ;  splen- 
did  edifices  rise  around  ns,  as  if  at  the  wand 
of  the  magician ;  the  flag  of  British  com- 
merre  floats  proudly  in  the  breexe ;  and  our 
waring  corn-fields  attest  the  bounty  of  Him 
who  sends  us  food  in  due  season.  Tet 
pauperism,  unmitigated' pauperism,  still 
exists.  To  what,  to  whom  snail  the  eril 
then  be  attributed?  An  able  cotempo- 
rarv,  whose  remarks  so  entirely  coincide 
with  our  sentiments  that  we  unhesita- 
tinriy  adopt  them,  says.  "  The  pauperism 
of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  m  a  great 
measore,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
hi^its  of  its  labouring  poor.  But  the 
greatest  prudence,  united  with  the  greatest 
mdustry  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes, 
will  not  always  save  them  from  want.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  in  England,  where 
waces  are  low  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  firing,  so  that  an  ordinarr  labourer  often 
cannot,  in  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  save  any 
thing  H^ainst  the  time  of  decrepitude  or 
sickness;  and  the  children  of  suffering  pa- 
rents must  suffer  with  them.  The  question 
in  regard  to  such  is.  By  what  means  shall 
their  present  distress  be  relicTcd  7  The  eco- 
nomists of  the  new  tekool  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  saT,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starrwon.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent 
to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  theory,  which 
cannot  enter  into  the  laws  or  habits  of  any 
people  until  human  nature  shall  be  sunk 
into  brutal  hard-heartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  compassion,  en- 
join upon  us  to  me  relief;  and  thfe  only 
questions  practicuW  discussed  relate  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  to  be  af- 
forded, and  the  measures  which  on|rht  to  be 
adopted  for  reclaiming  such  as  bnnr  their 
misery  upon  themselves  by  rice  and  idleness. 
The  two  great  objects  are— remedy  of  pre- 
sent suffering;  and  prevention  of  ftiture ;  and 
these  two  objects  are  very  much  blended,  for 
it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  administer  succour 
as  not  to  encourage  idleness  or  rice.  In  the 
case  of  young  subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest 
charity  is  thi^  which  is  directed  to  the  form- 
ing of  good  habits,  and  giring  them  instruc- 
tion in  nsefbl  arts.  With  older  subjects  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  great  amelioration 
of  character.  But  even  vnth  these,  a  regard 
to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  riew  in  administering 
to  their  present  wants.  One  essential  con* 
dition  is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  labour, 
and  thus  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  own  sitpport.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  support  them,  by  a  just  assessment  of 
the  expenses." 

•  PAUSA'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival, in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  firee-born  Spartans. 
It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Pausanias. 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whose  conduct 
the  Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated batUe  at  Platwu 

PAUSE,  a  character  of  time  in  music, 
marked  thus  t>,  denoting  that  the  note  over 


which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  drawn  out  to  a 
rreater  length  than  usual,  or  to  be  embel- 
lished with  appoggiatures,  shakes,  or  other 


PA  VAN',  a  grave  and  formal  dance  amoag 
the  Spaniards.  In  this  dance  the  perform- 
ers wheel  round  before  each  other,  the  gen- 
tlemen dancing  with  cap  and  sword,  princes 
in  (heir  robes,  and  the  ladies  with  long 
trains;  the  motions  being  slow  and  stately. 

PATEMENT,  a  floor  or  covering  cunalat- 
ing  of  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  ma> 
terial,  laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  surftce 

for  horses,  carriages,  or  foot-passengers^ 

Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side  walks, 
are  found  at  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii ;  but 
the  oldest  paved  dty  of  which  there  ia  anv 
account,  is  that  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  whicn 
was  paved  with  stones  so  eariy  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  London,  it  is  said, 
was  not  paved  till  the  12th  century^,  and  then 
only  very  partially ;  nor  was  it  until  fl  ve  more 
centuries  had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  was  by  any  means  ge- 
neral.   But  now— thanks  to  the  spirit  of 


improvement — ^we  have  granite  flag-stonca 

of  huge  dimensions,  and  asphaltic  surfaces 

all  qualities,  for  the  humole  pedestrian ; 


while  our  carriages  silently  slide  along  on 
pavements  made  of  wood  I  In  short,  boats 
of  patriotic  paviors  are  in  foil  action  to  fod- 
liute  the  progress  of  their  fidlow-dtisena : 
and  metropofitan  companies  wooden  and 
asphaltic,  are  every  day  starting  into  exiat- 
ence,  with  the  laucutble  intention  otwundinff 
our  wayt.- As  these  novel  modes  of  paving 
the  streets  are  every  day  coming  more  into 
use,  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere 
long  a  great  change  will  be  eflbeted  by  aome 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  thb  work  of  ri- 
valry, we  think  it  desirable  to  insert  mm  ac- 
count of  the  various  experiments  which  were 
made  in  Oxford-street,  in  January,  1839. 
The  whole  apace  between  Charies-atreet 
and  Tottenham-court-road  was  occupied  by 
twelve  different  specimens,  which  vrere  com- 
pleted in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charles-street,  viz.,  40  feet  of  Robinson's 
Parisian  bitumen,  S4  feet  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally;  74  foet  of 

Krish  stone  paving,  64  feet  of  which  waa 
d  in  straight  courses,  the  stones  nine 
inches  deep,  and  the  interstices  flUed  up 
with  Clarid^s  asphalte,  the  remaining  SO 
fSeet  consisting  of  stones  only  4^  inches 
deep,  but  laid  diagonally,  and  filled  up  with 
the  same  oompoaition ;  60  feet  of  the  Bm- 
tenne  Ganjac  bitumen,  part  laid  in  straif^t 
courses,  and  part  diagonally;  135  feet  of 
parish  stone  pavinff,  dirided  into  three  aec- 
tions  in  the  following  order  i  1st,  70  feet  of 
dressed  Aberdeen  mnite,  with  concrete 
bottom,  and  the  joints  grouted  with  lime 
and  sand;  2nd,  40  feet  of  the  same  laid 
diagonally;  and  8rd,  26  foet  of  dtcascd 
Aberdeen  granite,  vrithout  concrete  bottom, 
the  joints  filled  in  vrith  fine  gravel ;  this  waa 
followed  by  60  feet  of  the  Scotch  asphaltum, 
entirely  the  produce  of  this  country,  laid 
down  m  straight  courses;  60  feet  of  Mr. 
Stead's  pavement  of  wooden  bloeka  of  a 
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sexagonal  form,  13  inches  deep,  divided  into 
three  compartments — one  ]^repared  with 
Kyan's  patent,  part  dipped  in,  and  joints 
run  with  asphalt,  and  part  without  any 
preparation  whatever;  the  last  specimen, 
at  Tottenliam-coart-road,  was  60  feet  of  the 
Yal  de  Travers  hitumen,  a  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  square  blocks  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  the  remainder  of  a  la^  of 
clean  Guernsey  chippinji^,  cemented  to- 
gether by  boiling  asphalt  run  among  them 
nearly  to  the  surface,  a  fhce  made  with  as* 
phalt,  merely  showing  the  chippings  here 
and  there  in  patches.  The  whole  work  pre- 
sented a  most  even  and  beautiful  road. 
The  portion,  however,  to  which  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed,  was  that  of 
the  wooden  blocks,  the  noiseless  tendency 
of  which  made  the  vehicles  passing  along 
appear  to  be  rolling  over  a  thick  carpet.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  severid  other 
methods  of  constructing  and  laying  down 
the  wooden  pavement  nave  recently  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  town  with  still 
greater  success.  Some  of  these  are  on  the 
principle  of  fastening  the  blocks  to  each 
other  by  equal  angular  pressure ;  others  are 
held  together  by  pegs  and  gnrooves,  the  ob- 
ject of  each  being  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
slipperiness  and  displacement  of  the  blocks ; 
wmle,  firom  their  being  cut  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  laid  with  the  grain  uppermost, 
their  durability  appears  unquestionable. 

PAVIL'ION,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  usually  insulated  and 
contained  under  a  single  roof;  sometimes 
square,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  a  dome. 
Sometimes  a  navilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
front  of  a  buuding ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a 

comer. In  military  aflEoirs,  a  tent  raised 

on  posts.    The  word  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  a  flax,  ensign,  or  banner. 

PATO,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stars.  [For  Pavo,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Pbacocx,  see  the  latter  word.] 
PEA,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Pmkim,  of  many  varieties.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary 
vegetables,  being  nutritious,  especially 
when  green,  in  which  state  they  form  an 
useable  article  of  food  to  most  persons. 
Tnis  plant  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and 
the  pericarp  is  a  legume,  called  in  popular 
language  apod.  They  are  sometimes  ground 
into  flour,  and  mixed  with  that  obtained 
from  wheat,  but  the  bread  is  thereby  ren* 
dered  heavy  and  unwholesome.  In  the 
plnnd  we  write  peaa  for  two  or  more  indi- 
ridoal  seeds,  but  pease  for  an  indefinite 
number  in  (quantity  or  bulk. 

PEACE,  m  a  general  sense,  signifies  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  or  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance. In  a  political  sense,  freedom 
from  war  with  a  foreign  power,  or  from  in- 
ternal commotion.  It  likewise  denotes  a 
calm  and  tranquil  state  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  effect  of  a  clear  conscience.  Also 
that  quiet,  order,  and  security  which  is  gua- 
ranteed by  the  laws.  This  latter  is  termed 
the  peace  of  the  king,  and  consists  in  that 


peace  or  security,  both  of  life  and  groods, 
which  the  sovereign  promises  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, or  others  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion :  such  is  the  peace  of  the  king's  high* 
ways,  which  consists  in  the  freedom  mm 
all  annoyance  and  molestation ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough  cattle 
are  secured  from  custress  warrants. 
PEACH,  in  botany,  a  tree  and  its  fruit. 


of  the  g^nus  Amygdahu,  of  many  varieties. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  rotaeem : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  finely  serrated:  the  flowers  ap- 
pear  before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flmit 
is  a  larp^e  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  IB  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  exter- 
nally, which  character  distinguishes  it  both 
fh>m  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  friiits  of 
temperate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  It  on* 
{^nally  came  from  Persia,  but  it  was  not 
introduced  into  En^and  till  about  the  year 
1660. 

PE'ACOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  large  and 
beautiful  fowl  of  the  genus  Pavo,  originally 
a  native  of  India.  The  name  property  be- 
longs to  the  male  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  species  in  general; 
though  tne  female  is,  for  distinction's  sak& 
called  a  peahen.  Like  other  domesticated 
birds,  the  peacock  exhibits  several  varie- 
ties. The  ordinary  length  of  this  splendid 
bird,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
fall-grown,  fan-expanded  tail,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  female  is  rather  less;  and  her 
train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  male:  her  crest  too  is 
shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleaaed  or  de- 
lighted, the  peacock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds 
his  feathers,  and  frequentljr  turns  round, 
as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  every  direc- 
tion, accompanying  this  movement  vrith  a 
hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his  ciy 
is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeateil, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds 
his  plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure 
retreats  till  the  returning  spring  renews 

his   lustre. ^The   Peacock  Pheatant,  or 

Thibet  Peacock,  which  inhabits  China  and 
the  mountains  that  separate  Thibet  from 
Hindostan,  is  a  singularly  elegant  bird,  ra- 
ther lar|^er  than  the  common  pheasant. 
The  tail  is  composed  of  two  distinct  Eang^es 
of  long  feathers,  the  undermost  being  the 
true  tail.  These  feathers  are  capable  of 
being  erected  and  displayed  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  agitated,  but  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

PEA'COCK-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  body  of  which 
is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  colours  so 
richly  marked  and  agreeably  mixed,  that 
thev  resemble  the  elegance  of  the  pea- 
cock's tail. 

PEAR,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  pyru* 
dome$tica,  a  tree  growing  wild  in   many 
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parts  of  EoTope ;  btft  of  which  many  kinds 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PEARL,  in  natural  history,  a  hard,  white, 
shining  body,  usually  of  a  lobular,  but 
sometimes  of  a  pear-shape,  found  in  a  tes- 
taceous flsh  commonly  called  the  pearl* 
?rster,  and  esteemed  a  gem  of  high  value, 
bey  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
in  clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea :  and  such  places  are 
called  ptarl  bank:  Some  naturalists  con- 
sider pearls  to  be  unfructified  egrgs ;  others 
describe  them  as  mere  concretions  of  the 
juice  of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed, 
and  with  which  the  animal  annually  aug- 
ments it.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  de^ee  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  is  igno- 
rant that  their  juices  are  capable  of  pro. 
ducing  hard  substances ;  and  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  fiur  from  extraordinary  that 
a  fish  which  has  a  sufHcient  quantity  of 
stony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a 
shelt  should  have  enough  to  form  these 
stones,  if  it  happen  to  overflow,  or  burst 
into  any  cavity  of  the  bodv,  or  among  the 
membranes.  The  seas  about  the  East- 
Indies  and  America  yield  pearl-fish  in  great 
abundance ;  and  they  are  found  with  good 
pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
east,  the  coasu  or  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  gulf  are  the  parts  most  cele- 
brated for  pearl  fisheries;  and  in  the  west, 
the  coast  of  Terra-firma  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.'  The  European  pearls  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  a 

river   of  Bavaria. Pearl-fithing   in   the 

Eatt-Indiet.  This  occupation  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore 
at  sunrise,  virith  a  land  breeze  which  never 
fails,  and  returns  to  the  shore  at  noon, 
with  a  sea  breeze  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 
To  collect  the  shells  is  the  business  of  di- 
vers, brought  up  to  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion from  earlv  youth.  They  descend  from 
their  boat  with  a  rope  fastened  round  their 
body,  and  a  stone  of  30  or  SOlbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally 
they  have  to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms  before  they  reach  the  shells.  Their 
nostrils  and  ears  are  stopped  up  with  cot- 
ton ;  to  the  arm  a  sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  is 
fastened,  which  the  diver  now  and  then 
brings  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  draw 
breath  without  swallowing  water.  Every 
diver  has,  besides,  a  knife  to  loosen  the 
shells,  and  a  little  net  or  basket  to  collect 
them.  When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable 
to  stay  any  longer  under  water,  he  quickly 
unfastens  the  stone,  shakes  the  line,  and  is 
drawDi  ap  by  his  companions.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  use  the  diving-bell. 
The  shells  thus  obtained  are  put  into  ves- 
sels, where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  themselves.  Those  wliich  contain  any 
pearls  have  generally  from  eight  to  twelve. 
After  being  dried  they  are  passed  through 
nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.    The  worth  of 


a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  mi^^itnde, 
round  form,  polish,  and  clear  lustre.  Some- 
times, but  vtery  ravely,  a  pearl  is  found  aa 
larse  as  a  nutmeg.  When  the  pearls  are 
only  about  the  size  of  small  shot  they  are 
denominated  »eed  pearls,  and  are  of  little 
value.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pcarla 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account 
vraa*  bought  by  Tavemier,  at  Catifa,  in 
Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  110,0001. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemian;  it  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Even  in  antiquity  pearls  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  One,  worth  about  84,000{.  of  our 
money,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
at  a  banquet   and  drank  off  to  AntonT's 

health. Artificial  pearU  are  small  g^- 

bules  or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass, 
peiforated  vrith  two  opposite  holes,  throng 
which  they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into 
necklaces,  &c.,  lite  real  peari  ornaments. 
The  liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearly 
lustre  is  called  ettenee  ^orient,  which  is 
prepared  b^  throwing  into  water  of  ammo- 
nia the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the  In- 
mell«e,  separated  by  washing  and  friction 
of  the  scales  of  the  blay,  a  small  river-fiah. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  imi- 
tating pearls,  in  which  the  French  are  said 
to  excel. 

PEARL'ASH,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  prepared  chiefly  in  America,  Gcr" 
many,  Russia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the 
salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood ;  and, 
baring  again  reduced  them  to  dryiiess, 
evaporating  the  moisture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  furnace 
moderatelv  hot.  Pearl-ashes  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  re- 
quire no  preparation,  except  when  very 
great  transparency  is  required. 

PEAT,  a  congeries  of  vegetable  matter, 
in  which  the  remains  of  organization  are 
more  or  less  visible ;  consisting  of  trunks 
of  trees,  of  leaves,  fruits,  stringy  fibres,  and 
the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses.    It  occurs 

in  extensive  beds,  --"-"  — ^ — n,, 

pying  the  surface  to 

the  depth  of  a  fev  d, 

&c.  It  is  the  comn  its 

of  Wales  and  Scotl  of 

England  where  cc  rd 

Willoughby  de  Er  ed 

a  peat'Compressini  ed 

by  him  in  1837.    In  ch 

took  place  at  the  '«. 

pier,  the  engineer,  ^^^^.^^^  .,.  r^.  ...at 
had  been  pressed  two  days  preriously,  were 
shown  to  oe  perfectly  dry,  neavy,  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  some  that  had  been  preserved 
for  a  year  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  coal.  As  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  cutlery,  this  peat  is  superior  to 
coal,  probably  from  beinji;  vrithout  sulphur. 
It  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  lowly 
population  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
empire  with  infinitely  less  cost  of  labour 
and  time  than  the  mere  cutting  and  drying 
of  turf  or  peat.  It  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  lime-burning,   and   in 
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fires  or  furnaces,  working  machinery,  or 
raising  of  steam. 

PEB'BLES,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fossils,  defined  to  be  stones  composed  of  a 
a78taline  matter  debased  by  earths  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  the  same  species,  and  then 
subject  to  Tcins,  clouds,  and  other  variega- 
tions, usually  formed  by  incrustation  round 
a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  tb6  effect 
of  a  simple  concretion. 

PEC'ART,  or  PECCARY,  in  loology,  a 
South  American  quadruped,  in  general  ap- 
pearance resembling  a  hog,  but  with  a 
Dody  less  bulky,  shorter  legs,  and  bristles 
thick  and  strong,  like  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine. Its  colour  is  black  and  white,  and 
on  the  hind  part  of  its  back  there  is  a 
■mall  orifice  from  which  issues  a  liquor  of 
a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

PECH'BLBND,  or  PITCH'BLBND.  in 
mineralogy,  ore  of  uranium;  a  metallic 
substance  of  a  blaeldsh  or  deep  iron-gray 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red:  it  is 
found  in  masses  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  is  generally  stratified  with  other 
minerals. 

PECK,  a  drr  measure  of  eight  quarts, 
being  the  fourtn  part  of  a  busheL 

PECORA,  in  loology,  an  order  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Linnean  system,  under  the 
class  mammalia,  comprehending  such  as 
have  cloven  hoofs,  live  on  grass,  chew  the 
cud,  and  have  four  stomachs ;  as,  tlfe  ante- 
lope, the  camel,  camelopard,  stag,  sheep, 
ox,  cow,  &c. 

PECTEN,  in  conchology>  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve shells,  shutting  close  all  round,  and 
usually  of  a  depressed  form ;  but  having 
one  or  two  processes,  called  ears,  issuing 
from  the  head  of  the  shell  near  the  hinge. 
——The  greater  part  of  the  pectens  are 
striated;  the  ribs  or  ridges  running  in 
straight  lines  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb; 
whence  the  name. 

PECTINATED,  or  PECTINATE,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pinnate 
leaf,  in  which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like 
a  comb.— —A  mineral  is  said  to  be  pecti- 
nated, when  it  presents  short  filaments, 
crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and 
eq^distant. 

PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
relates  to  the  breast:  hence,  jvecforal me- 
dicines are  those  which  relieve  diseases  of 
the  breast  or  lungs,  &c. 

PECULATOR,  one  who  defrauds  the 
public  by  appropriating  to  his  ovm  use  mo- 
ney entrusted  to  his  care. 

PECU'LIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  a  parish 
or  church  that  has  jurisdiction  vrithin  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  the  granting  pro- 
bates of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  court. 
——Court  qf  Peeuliare,  a  branch  of  the 
eourt  of  arches,  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  matters  relating  to  parishes  that 
have  a  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

PED  ALS,  in  music,  the  keys  played  by 
the  feet  (hence  the  name),  by  which  the 
deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in 
motion.    A  pedal  is   also   used   under  a 


piano,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
long the  tones.  In  a  harp,  the  pedal  serves 
to  elevate  the  notes  half  a  tone. 

PED'ATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  a  bifid  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  on  the  inside  only. 

PEIXATIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  whose  parts  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate, but  connected  like  the  toes  of  a  wa- 
ter-fowl. 

PED'ESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  a  column,  being  that  which  serves 
as  its  stand.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
ris.  a  trunk  or  dye,  which  forms  the  body ; 
a  cornice,  the  head ;  and  a  base,  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal. 

PEDICLE,  in  botany,  the  ultimate  di- 
vision of  a  common  peduncle;  the  stalk 
that  supports  one  flower  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a  peduncle. 

PEDICULUS,  in  entomology,  the  louse, 
a  genus  ofinsects  of  the  order  4l>'^«*  Some 
of  the  insects  of  this  g^us,  of  which  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  species,  infest  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  some  infest  birds, 
some  insects,  besides  which  there  is  the 
PedieuluM  hMmanut. 

PEDIMENT,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
low  pinnacle  serving  to  finish  a  firoutis- 
piece,  and  which  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, or  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  pates, 
doors,  windows,  or  niches.  The  pediment 
is  orcUnarily  of  an  ang^ilar  form,  but  some- 
times it  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  parts 
of  a  pediment  are,  1.  the  tympanum ;  3.  the 
cornice,  which  crowns  it;  and  3.  the  en- 
tablature, which  serves  it  as  a  base  or 
scale. 

PEDOBAPTIST,  or  PiKDOBAPTIST, 
one  that  holds  to  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Most  denominations  of  Christians 
are,  in  fact,jMedobaptists. 

PEDOM'BTER,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the 
distance  from  place  to  place  ascertained. 
It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  vrith  teeth 
and  a  chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot 
or  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage;  the  wheels 
advancing  a  notch  at  every  step  or  at  every 
revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 

PEDUN'CLE,  in  botany,  the  stem  or 
stalk  that  supports  the  fructification  of  a 
plant,  and  of  course  the  fruit.  A  peduncu- 
late flower  is  one  which  grows  on  a  pe- 
duncle. 

PEER,  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  lords  of  pariiament  are  the  peers  of 
each  other;  for  whatever  formality  of  pre- 
cedence ma^  attach  to  the  title  of  duke, 
earl,  marqms,  or  viscount,  it  is  a  baronp 
which  conveys  the  right  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  confers  every  pririleg«  annexed. 
It  is  as  a  baron,  not  as  a  duke,  oishop,  &c. 
that  a  peer  sits  in  parliament ;  and  the  par- 
liamentary rights  are,  at  the  present  day, 
the  essence  of  nobility.  In  compliance  with 
an  ancient  practice,  peers  are  sometimes 
still  created  oy  titles  which  cowtey  the  idea 
of  local  rights  to  which  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretension:  but  though  this  is  a  mere 
form,  the  rank  they  gain  is  not  an  empty 
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one :  it  is  that  of  an  hereditary  legislator  of 
the  realm.  A  peer  is  not  to  be  pat  upon 
any  inquest,  even  though  the  cause  have  a 
relation  to  two  peers;  and  where  a  peer  is 
defendant  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to 
be  sworn  to  his  answer,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived ufion  the  faith  of  his  honour ;  but 
when  he  is  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  or 
to  make  an  affidavit,  or  to  be  examined  as  a 

witness,  he  is  to  be  sworn. Trial  qf  a 

Peer.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  first  importance, 
that  those  public  men  who,  in  a  free  coun- 
try particularly,  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  political  animosity,  should  be 
secured  against  possible  popular  injustice; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because,  with 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  subjects,  he  claims  to 
be  tried  by  his  equals,  a  temporal  peer  must 
be  arraigned,  whether  on  a  chaive  of  treason 
or  of  felony,  before  the  house  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  On  occasion  of  such  a  trial,  idl 
the  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  summoned  at  least  twenty  days 
previous  to  its  commencement.  The  course 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  after  the  indict- 
ment is  allowed,  the  sovereign,  by  com- 
mission under  the  grreat  seal,  appoints  one 
of  the  peers,  and  usually  the  chancellor,  to 
be  high  steward,  who  sits  as  judge.  To 
bring  the  indictment  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  a  writ,  called  a  certiorari,  is  issued 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  pri- 
soner is  brought  by  another  writ.  The  high 
steward  assigns  a  day  and  place  of  trial; 
and  twelve  of  the  peers  miwt  be  present.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointeil,  the  high 
steward  being  seated  in  the  customary  state, 
the  royal  commission  read,  and  other  cere- 
monies performed,  he  declares  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  the  cause  of  the  assembly, 
assures  him  of  justice,  and  encourages  him 
to  answer  without  fear  to  the  cluunge  that  is 
to  be  preferred  against  him.  The  indict- 
ment IS  then  read  and  the  prisoner  ar- 
raifped.  After  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution and  the  answer  have  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  is  ordered  to  withdraw  fkom  the 
oar,  and  the  lords  retire,  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  jury,  to  deliberate  on  their  ver- 
dict. On  their  return,  the  high  steward 
openly  demands  of  each  lord  whether  the 
prisoner,  calling  him  bv  his  name,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ?  and 
each  lord,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  breast,  separately  answers,  "Guilty," 
or  "  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."  If,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  prisoner  be  found 
guilty,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  again,  and 
the  high  steward  acquaints  him  with  the 
verdict  of  his  peers,  and  passes  sentence 
and  judgment  accordingly ;  or  acting  as  he 
does  by  commission,  the  high  stewwd  may 
take  time  to  advise  upon  the  judgment  and 
his  office  continues  till  that  be  passed.  The 
appointment  of  a  high  steward  only  takes 

rlace  when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting, 
f  the  trial  occurs  during  the  session,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  high  court  qf  parliament; 
the  peers  officiate  at  once  as  jurors  and 
judges,  and  their  speaker  collects  the  votes : 
when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  trial 
is  said  to  be  in  the  court  uf  the  high  eteward 


tff  Bupland.  There  are  two  peculiarities 
attending  the  trial  of  a  peer:  1st.  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  is  greater  than  ordinary,  every 
peer  having  a  right  to  sit ;  Sndly.  unAnimity 
IS  not  required,  bat  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  minority,  which,  however,  most 
amount  to  twelve. 

PEER'ESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.  If  a 


by  descent  or  creation  marries  a  person 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  still  eon- 
tinues  noble;  but  if  she  has  obtained  th« 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  it; 
though,  by  the  courtesy  of  En^and^  she 
always  retains  her  title. 

PEG' ASUS,  in  astronomy,  a  eonstellft- 
tion  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Peganu,  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gordon  Me- 
dusa, after  Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  had 
cut  off  her  head. 

PELA'GIANS,  a  Christian  sect  who  ap- 
peared  about  the  beginning  of  the  Htkh 
century.  Pelagius,  the  founder  of  it,  vsm 
bom  in  Wales,  and  his  real  name  was  Mor- 
gan, which  in  the  Welsh  language  sicnifiea 
»ea  bom;  whence  the  Latin  name  Pelai^ut. 
Some  of  our  ancient  historians  pretend  that 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor ;  but  thu  is  inpoest- 
ble,  because  the  British  monasteries  were  of 
a  later  date.  St.  Austin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  person  of 
superior  birth.  Among  other  tenets  of  be- 
lief, the  Pelagians  denied  original  sin,  main- 
taining that  Adam  would  have  died,  whe- 
ther he  had  sinned  or  not ;  while  they 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

PELECA'NUS,  in  omithol<vf>  the  ge- 
neric term  in  the  Linncan  system  for  the 
sort  of  birds  of  which  the  pelican  is  the 
principal  species :  it  comprehends  also  the 
cormorant  or  oorvorant,  the  man-<rf'-war 
bird,  and  the  gannet. 

PEL'ICAN,  a  bird  larger  than  a  swan, 
inhabiting  marshv  and  uncultivated  piaoes, 
particularly  islands  and  lakes  where  sedges 
abound.  The  bill  is  straight,  except  at 
the  point,  and  it  has  a  skin  reaching  down 
the  neck,  which  forms  a  pouch  capable  of 
being  distended  so  as  to  hold  many  quarts 
of  water.  The  pelican  has  a  peculiar 
'  feeds  them ' 
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melancholy,  moroseness,  and  hypochondri- 
asb,  with  au  evident  propensity  to  suicide. 
A«  the  disease  advances  it  assumes  various 
forms  o£  mania,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
generally  endures  the  extremity  of  torture 
before  death  closes  the  sad  scene.  It  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  poorest  classes. 

PEL'LICLE,  the  thin  and  skin  like  sub- 
stance found  in  egg-shells  and  other  ani* 

mal  productions. ^Among   chemists,  it 

signibes  a  thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  which  consists  of  saline 
particles  crystalized. 

PEL'LITORY,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  Of  these 
the  peUitory  <tf  the  wall,  or  common  pelli- 
tory,  of  the  genus  Parietaria,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. The  battard  peUitory  is  of  the  ge* 
nus  AehiUea, 

PELLS,  C1.BKK  or  THB,  an  officer  of  the 
English  exchequer,  who  eaters  every  tel- 
ler's bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  roll  of 
receipts,  and  the  roll  of  disbursements. 

PELO'RIA,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not 
unlike  the  Roman  saturnalia. 

PELT,  a  raw  hide,  or  skin  of  a  beast 
with  the  hair  on  it. 

PEL'TA,  in  antiquity,  a  small,  light,  and 
manageable  buckler.  Among  others,  the 
Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  used  it. 

PELT'ATE,  in  botany,  having  the  shape 
of  a  target  or  round  shield,  as  a  peltate 
stigma ;  having  the  petiole  inserted  in  the 
disk,  as  a  peltate  leaf. 

PEN,  an  instrument  used  for  vrriting, 
made  either  of  the  quill  of  some  large  fowl, 
of  metal,  or  of  any  other  material.  In  an- 
cient times  reeds  were  split  and  shaped  to 
a  point  similar  to  our  pens,  but  quills  are 
not  supposed  to  have  been  used  fur  writing 
with  till  the  sixth  century.  As  pens,  how- 
ever, have  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  mannfactnre,  a  short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  England  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  quills  from  Russia  and 
Poland,  where  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quills;  and  about 
twenty  millions  are  annui^ly  imported  into 
Enj^land  from  these  countries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  quills,  or  touching  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  curioiu  and  nice  process.  They  are 
first  moistened,  not  by  immersion,  but  by 
dipping  their  ends  into  water  and  allow- 
ing the  remaining  parts  to  absorb  moisture 
by  capillaiy  attraction.  TJiey  are  then  heat- 
ed in  the  fire  or  in  a  charcoal  burner,  and 
are  passed  quickly  under  an  instrument 
with  a  fine  edge,  which  flattens  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  apparently 
useless.  They  are  next  scraped,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  heat,  when  they  are  restored 
to  their  original  form.  After  this  prepara- 
tion they  are  cut  into  pens  by  meaus  of  the 
pen-cutter's  knife,  and  are  also  trimmed. 
A  pen-cutter  will  make  about  800  in  a  day. 
Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced as  rewards  for  merit,  but  steel 
pens  for  writing  were  first  made  by  Mr. 
Wise,  in  1803,  and  were  fashioned  like  pens 


made  of  quills.    A  patent  was  taken  out  in 
1812,  for  pens  with  flat  cheekir,  and  in  this 
way  all  metallic  pens  were  made  for  some 
time,  as  the  rhodium  pen  of  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton,  and  the  iridiumpen  of  others.    About 
the  year  1824,  Mr.  Perry  began  to  make 
pens,  and  six  years  after  they  were  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham.  The  steel  is  press- 
ed into  thin  sheets  by  a  rolling  press.   It  is 
then  cut  into  slips,  annealed  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  again  passed  under  the  roller. 
By  means  of  a  peculiar  cutting-machine  the 
pens  are  formed  in  a  falchion  shape.    The 
preparation  for  forming  the  slit  then  takes 
place.    An  extremely  fine-edged  chisel  is 
brought  down  upon  each  separately,  and  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  two-thirds  through  its 
substance.    The  edge  of  this  instrument 
is  finer  than  any  razor,  but  is  much  harder, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  receive  an  edg^  dur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  day.    This  superior 
Quality  is  given  to  the  steel  by  beating  it 
for  several  hours  with  a  hammer.    It  is  an 
important  fact,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pen-manufacturers.    A 
triangular  piece  is  next  cut  out  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  slit  in  the  pen,  which  is  called 
piercing.    The  next  object  is  to  give  them 
their  proper  shape,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  punch  fitting  into  a  correspond- 
ing concavity.    The  pens  are  then  heated 
red  hot  and  dipped  into  oil,  which  must  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep.    The  oil  in  a  few 
weeks  loses   iu  properties   and  becomes 
charred.    The  next  operation  is  polishing. 
This  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  apparatus, 
called,  emphaticallv,  the  devil,  consisting 
of  a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens 
are  placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  i»  given, 
resembling  that  required  in  sliaking  toge* 
ther  materials  in  a  bag.    This  motion  is 
continued  for  eight  hours,  when  the  pens 
are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by  the 
friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperi- 
ties  which  might  have  existed  on    their 
edges,  and  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  would  have  obstructed  the  free  motion 
of  the  pen  in  writing.    Aiter  this  they  are 
tempered  in  a  box,  shaken  and  brought  to 
a  blue  colour,  being  carefully  watched,  and 
the  heat  lessened  whenever  a  shade  of  yel- 
low  is  observed  on  their  surface.    The  split 
is  now  completed  by  touching  its  side  with 
a  pair  of  pincers.    The  *■"*"'  ""— ♦s*-  of 
steel  employed  in  this  <  ing 

pens  amounts  to  120  toi  iva- 

lent  to  about  two  hundr  ins. 

While  we  allow  that  n  bas 

been  shown  in  the  cou...... — —  —  .:eel 

pens,  and  many  improvements  effected  in 
their  manufacture  (for  they  were  wretched 
things  at  first),  we  stiU  think  them,  at  best, 
but  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  those 

made  from  the  quills  of  geese. Fomii- 

tain-pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  silver,  or  other 
metal,  so  contrived  as  to  contain  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  ink,  which,  flowing  out  by 
gentle  degrees,  supplies  the  writer  a  long 
time  without  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  fresh  ink. 

PE'NAL  LAWS,  laws  made  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  criminal  offences. 
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PBN'ALTT  (in  law),  a  fine  or  forfeitare 
by  way  of  panisbment,  whicb  is  a  pecu- 
niary penalty ;  bat  the  word  penalty  is  not 
confined  to  this;  for  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping,  transportation,  &c.  are  equally  penal- 
ties, though  in  the  shape  of  personal  pu- 
nishments. 

PEN'ANCE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
infliction  of  some  nain  or  bodily  suffering, 
as  fasting,  flagellation,  Ac. ;  as  an  exercise 
of  repenunce  for  some  sin,  either  volun- 
tary or  imposed.— -Ptfnaiice  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Bomish  church. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  tutelar 
deities,  either  of  countries  or  of  particular 
houses,  in  which  last  sense  they  were  the 
same  with  the  laree.  *The  Penates  were 
originally  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  Trqjaos ; 
but  being  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  they 
were  thus  named. 

PEN'CILS,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  formed 
of  carburet  of  iron  or  plumbago,  with  a 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  or  draw- 
va^.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  **  ever- 
pomted  pencils,"  in  their  ingeniously  con- 
structed cases,  it  is  said  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  pencils  in  cedar- wood  has  decreased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent;  but  it  is 
still  by  no  means  inconsiderable  or  unim- 
portant.  Pencil  qf  ray;   in    optics,   a 

number  of  rays  diverging  firom  some  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  i^er  falling  upon  and 
passing  through  a  lens,  converge  Main  on 

entering  the  eye. Teneil,  a  small  brush 

used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  co- 
lours. Pencils  are  of  various  kinds,  sices, 
and  materials ;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
swine's  bristles,  the  tnick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a  stick  or  handle,  and  when 
Uurge  are  called  brushes.  The  finer  sorts  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  camels,  badgers,  and 
squirrels,  and  of  the  down  of  swans ;  these 
are  tied  at  the  upper  end,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quill.  All  such,  wnen  good,  on  being  drawn 
between  the  lips  come  to  a  fine  point. 

PENT)  A  NT,  a  long  narrow  flag  or 
streamer,  displayed  from  a  ship's  mast  head, 
usually  terminating  in  two  points.  It  de- 
notes that  a  ship  is  in  actual  service.  The 
ftrood  pendant  is  a  flag  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chief  of  a  squadron. ^The 

rudder  pendant  is  a  rope  made  fast  to  the 
rudder  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 

rudder  when  unshinped. In  heraldry,  a 

part  hanging  from  tne  label,  resembling  the 
drops  in  the  Doric  friete. Also,  an  orna- 
ment or  jewel  hanging  at  the  ear. 

PEN'DULUM,  in  dynamics,  a  ponderoos 
body,  so  suspended  that  it  may  ribrate,  or 
swing  backward  and  forward,  from  some 
fixed  point,  or  axis  of  suspension.  The  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  are  called  its  oscil- 
lations, and  depend  on  the  force  of  grarity. 
From  the  precision  of  its  motions,  it  is  em- 

Sloyed  in  measuring  time  and  space.  The 
istance  of  a  ship,  from  whicn  a  gun  is 
fired,  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  flash  and  the 
sound  of  a  gun ;  and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  distance  of  a  cloud,  bv  numbering 
the  seconds  or  hidf  seconds  between  the 


lightning  and  t  he  thunder :  thus,  suppoafaic 
that  between  the  lightning  and  thunder 
ten  seconds  are  counted,  it  follows  (sound 
passing  through  1 142  feet  in  a  secbnd)  that 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  is  11,420  fieet. 
Height  also,  as  the  height  of  a  room,  may 
be  measured  by  a  pendulum  vibrating  fttna 
its  top ;  and  by  the  same  instrument,  the 
force  of  grarity  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  discovered.  'The  origin  of 
the  pendulum  is  traced  to  Galileo's  obser- 
vation of  a  banging  lamp  in  a  church  at 
Pisa  continuing  to  ribrate  long  and  with 
singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental 
cause  of  disturbance.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  led  to  results  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  A  common  clock,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  observes,  is  merely  a  pendnlum,  with 
wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to  record  the 
number  of  the  ribrations;  and  with  a 
weight  or  spring,  having  force  enooph  to 
counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  wheels 
show  how  manv  swings  or  beats  of  the  pen- 
dulum have  taken  place,  because  at  every 
beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Now,  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth. 
as  is  common,  it  vriU  just  turn  round  onee 
for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds ; 
and  a  hand  fixed  on  its  axis,  progeetins 
through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  tne  second 
hand  of  the  clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so 
connected  with  this  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that 
one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the  first, 
to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand:  and 
another,  by  moring  twelve  times  slower 
still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour-hand. 

PENETBA'LE,  was  a  sacred  nxnn  or 
chapel  in  private  houses,  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  honsehold  gods  among  the 
Romans.  In  temples  also  there  were  penm- 
tralia,  or  apartments  of  particular  ssnetity, 
where  the  images  of  the  ^swere  hen«, 
and  certain  solemn  ceremonies  perfonnea. 

PENGUIN,  ir        ■  ■    * 
fowls  of  the  oiile 
guin  is  found  o 


and  has  ver^ 
uauc 


re; 


is  an  aquatic  fa 
with  four  toes,  tl 
the  body  is  cloth 
as  compactly  as 
wing^  are  small, 
short-  scale-like 
useless  in  flight, 
stand  erect;  th 
driven  like  a  flo< 
dom  go  on  shor 

season,  when  tL»,,  

In  water  they  swim  with  rapidity,  their  1^ 
like  wings  gKstly  assisting  them. 

PENIN'SULA,  a  part  of  a  continent  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  where  it 
joins  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck  called 
an  ietkmue.  In  Europe  It  is  common  to  de> 
signate  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  penineula  ;  and  when  we  speak  oC 
the  contest  maintained  by  the  British  and. 
native  troops  against  the  French,  we  ae- 
cordingly  term  it  the  peninaular  war. 
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PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chri»- 
tiao  church,  a  name  giren  to  certun  pres- 
byten,  appointed  in  everr  church  to  receive 
toe  private  confessions  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  pnhlic  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting them  what  sins  were  to  be  expi- 
ated by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  for  such  crimes  as  it  might 
be  deemed  unadvisable  to  censure  publicly. 
——Peniteiitiarp,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  an 
office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensa- 
tions relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fessions, ftc— — The  title  of  penitentiarjf 
was  also  given  to  an  officer  in  some  cathe- 
drals, who  was  vested  with  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 
—Penittntiary,  the  name  of  some  prisons 
in  England  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  diiferent  habits,  and 
generuly  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

PEN'NON,  in  heraldry,  a  small  pointed 
flag,  borne  by  a  gentleman.  When  knight- 
hood  was  confernd  upon  him,  the  point  was 
cut  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  remained 
bore  the  name  of  banner. 

PEN'NY,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  which 
was  the  onlv  coin  current  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors;  out  now  a  copoer  coin,  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  shilling.  In  Ethel- 
dred's  time  the  penny  was  the  30th  part  of 
an  ounce  troy,  hence  the  denomination 
pennyweight.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
sunk  into  it  that  it  might,  if  required,  be 
easily  broken,  and  parted  into  halves  and 
quarters;  hence  the  terms  Jbi{^>j>«ii«e,  and 
fartkinge  or  quadrantee. 

FEN'NTWEIGHT,  a  Trojr-weight.  con- 
taining 34  grains,  each  of  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried. 

FEN'SION,  an  annual  allowance  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  person  by  government,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  civil  or  mili- 
tary ;  or,  at  least,  such  a  pension  ought  to  be. 
PEN'SIONEB,  one  who  receives  an  an- 
nuity flrom  another,  whether  in  considera- 
tion of  service  past  or  present,  or  merely  as 

a  benevolence. In  the  universities   of 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  it  denotes  an  nn- 
dergraduate  or  bachelor  of  arts  who  lives 
at  his  own  expense.— —TAe  Band  of  GentU- 
MeM  Penaumert,  who  attend  on  the  British 
sovereii^  was  instituted  by  Henry  YII., 
and  their  duty  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
when  at  home ;  for  which  each  receives  a 

Knaion  or  annual  allowance  of  lOOZ.— — 
meione  qf  the  Inn$  qf  Court,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  member  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

PBNTACAP'SULAB,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  plant  having  Ave  capsules  or  seed- 
Teaaels. 

PENTACHORD,  a  musical  instiument 
with  five  strini 


'ri 


PBNTACH^RINITE,  the  fossU  remains 
of  a  BOonh|te. 

PENTACHR08TIC,  a  set  of  verses  so 


disposed  as  to  have  Ave  acrostics  of  the  same 
name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

PENTACOCCOU8,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet implying  that  the  plant  has  Ave  united 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  bav- 
inr  five  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the  Ave 
sides  are  e^ual,  the  angles  are  so  too,  and 
the  figure  is  called  a  regular  pentagon  — — 
In  fortification,  A  fort  with  five  bastions. 

PENT  A  GRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  figures  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a  figure, 
plan,  print,  &c.  to  any  desired  sise. 

PENTAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 

tlants  in  the  Linncan  sjrstem,  comnre- 
ending  such  as  have  five  pistils  in  an  ncr- 
maphroiite  flower. 

PENTAHEDRON,  hi  geometry,  a  figure 
having  flvi>  equal  sides. 

PENIAHBXAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

PENTAMETER,  m  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  Ave  feet  or 
metres.  The  two  first  may  be  either  dactyls 
or  spondees:  the  third  is  always  a  spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A  pentameter 
verse  subjoined  to  an  hexametw  constitutes 
what  is  called  eleffiae, 

PENTAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  fifth  class 
of  the  Linncan  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  five  stamens,  vix.  the  orders,  sMiie- 
gynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragyniat  penta- 
gynia,  deeagynia,  and  polygynia. 

PENTAN'iBULAR,  in  geometry,  having 
five  comers  or  angles. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  consist  of  Ave  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

PENTAPHTLLOUS,  in  boUny,  consist- 
ing of,  or  havinr  five  leaves. 

PENTARCHT,  a  government  m  the 
hands  of  five  persons. 

PENTASTICH,  in  poetry,  a  composition 
consisting  of  five  verses. 

PENTASTTLB.  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing in  which  there  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
vix.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leriticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy. 

PENTATITLUM,  or  PENTATHLON, 
in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the  five 
exercises  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
namely,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  running, 
and  playing  at  the  discus. 

PENTECONTBB>  m  antiquity,  a  Gre. 
dan  vessel  of  fifty  oars ;  smaller  than  a 
trireme. 

PENTECOST,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  in  memory  of  the  promul- 

Stion  of  the  law,  and  so  named  because 
at  event  took  place  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  departure  from  Egvpt.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  Christian  church  (and  by  us 
rsiled  Whitsuntide)  on  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
apostle,  which  happened  on  one  of  the 
annual  xetums  of  its  celebration. 
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PENULT  I  HA,  PENULT,  or  Pbh- 
vlt'imatb  itllablb,  in  grainmar,  the 
laat  syllable  but  ooe  of  a  word;  and 
hence  the  mnti-peimltimtate  lyllable  is  the 
laat  but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
pennltima. 

PBNUlfBBA.  in  aitronomy,  a  partial 
■hade  or  obscoritT  observed  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  entirely 
intercepted,  and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipse, 
arising  flrom  the  magnitade  of  the  son. 
Penumbras  most  be  constant  attendants 
of  all  eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  planets  primary  or  secondary. 

PEPTBB,  a  plant  and  iu  seed,  of  the 
genus  Piper.  The  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree 
are  oval,  the  flower  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
an  aromatic,  dry,  and  hot  berry.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  long.  Buck  pepper  {piper  nigrum) 
is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  ot  the  creeping  kind, 
grovtringin  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  berries  are  produced 
in  dusters,  and  change  as  they  ripen  from 
green  to  red,  and  afterwards  to  blacV.  White 
pepptt  differs  tnm  the  black  only  in  being 
stripped  of  its  corticle  or  covering.  To  strip 
them,  the  black  berries  are  steeped  in  salt 
water,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  several  days  the  chaff  is  rubbed 
off  with  the  hands.  In  this  operation  the 
pepper  loses  much  of  its  original  warmth. — 
The  long  pepper  is  a  tndt  of  a  different 
species,  also  m>m  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  com- 
mon fScmtstalk. 

PEFPERMINT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Mtntha.  It  is  highly  aromatic 
and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled  firom 
the  plant. 

PEPPERMINT^TREB,  in  botany,  the 
Bnealyptut  piperita,  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PEPTER- WATER,  a  liquor  prepared 
tnm  powdered  black  pepper;  used  in  mi- 
croscopical observations. 

PER,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  fty, 
used  in  many  phrases,  as  per  finxe,  or  per 

annym,  per  eent.  ^. In  chemistry,  it  is 

used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  very  or  ^lly,  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  in  peroxyde,  a  sub- 
stance oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree. 

PERAM'BULATOR>  an  instrument  fbr 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pe- 
dometer, or  tMrveying  wheel.  The  proper 
office  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  measuring 
roads  and  large  distances,  where  expedition 
and  moderate  accuracy  are  required. 

PERDISUL'PHATE,  in  chemistrv.  a  sul- 
phate with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric 
aeid,  and  combined  with  an  oxyde  at  the 
maximum  of  oxydation. 

PER  CENTUM,  or  Pbb  Cbht..  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  so  much  for  each  hundred ; 
as.  Jive  per  cent.,  that  is,  Ave  pounds  for 
every  hundred  pounds. 

PERCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  first  act  of 
the  mind,  which  consists  in  the  reception 
of  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  first  ob- 
jceta  which  strike  our  senses  rive  us  our 
trst  ideas;  and  our  wanU  are  the  leuse  of 


our  attention :  the  repetition  of  these  idoM, 
and  the  development  of  new  wants,  ore 
birth  to  our  sentiments  and  thoughta.  Tbe 
eves  convey  the  ideas  of  colour,  the  ears 
those  of  sounds,  the  nostrils  those  of  odours, 
and  the  palate  those  of  savours :  these  ideas 
have  no  connection  with  each  other;  they 
are  separate  ideas  of  different  qualities  of 
bodies;  but  the  sense  of  toueking  unites 
the  whole  in  one  object,  which  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  coloured,  odofoos, 
savoury,  and  sonorous. 

PERCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Perco,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp  tncor- 
vate  teeth:  its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 
Pereh,  in  commerce,  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  The 
word  rod  is  much  more  generally  used  than 
either  pole  or  perek,  though  they  all  aigniiy 
the  same. 

PERCHLCXRIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
ehlorine  converted  into  an  add  by  com- 
binins  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen.  A  com- 
pound of  this  add  vrith  a  base  is  termed 
jiereAfora/e. 

PERCUS'SION,  in  mechanics,  the  im- 
pression a  body  makes  in  fislling  or  striking 
upon  another:  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion. 

PERCU813ION  LOCKS,  a  newly-in. 
vented  lock  for  fire-arms,  vrhich,  in  the 
place  of  the  pan,  has  a  snull  tube  project- 
ing horisoutally  from  the  side  of  tne  gun. 
In  this  tube  another  small  tube  stands 
perpendiculariy.  The  cock,  instead  of  being 
rormed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit  upon 
the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this  tube  a 
little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  cbemicaf  mixture  that  kindles 
by  percussion. 

PERDU',  in  military  affiura,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a  dangerona 
post ;  whence  eVViti*  perdue,  in  the  plorsl, 
for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

PERE  LA  CHAISE,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  cemetery  at  Paris,  laid  ont  as 
such  in  1804.  It  was  formeriy  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jesuits'  establishment  in  France, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Pire  la  Chaise. 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  [See  Cbmbtbst.j 

PERENTIIAL,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
lives  or  continues  more  than  two  years 
whether  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not. 

PERFECTION.  In  the  highest  sense 
to  which  this  word  can  be  applied,  it  means 
an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su- 
preme or  infinite  excellence.  If  we  speak 
of  phyeieal  perfection,  we  mean  that  a  na- 
tural object  has  all  its  powers,  faculties,  or 
i)ualities  entire  and  in  frill  vicour,  and  idl 
its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Moral  pettfee- 
tion  is  the  complete  possession  of  soeh 
moral  qualities  and  virtues  as  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  capable  of  possessing. 

PERFO'LIATE,  in  botanjr,  an  epithet  fbr 
a  leaf  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounda 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem 
seems  to  have  been  driven  throurii  the 
middle  of  the  leaf. 

PERFORATiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
the  60tb  order  of  plants  in  laniuens's  Frng- 
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menu  of  a  Natural  Method;  so  called  be- 
cause these  plants  have  their  leaves  perfo- 
rated with  small  holes. 

PE'RI.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  peri* 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cloded  from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
accomplished. 

PERIANTH,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or 
cap  of  a  flower  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
other  parts  of  fructification,  in  distinction 
from  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  heart.  It  contains  a  liquor 
which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 
PER'ICARP,  the  fruit,  or  seed-vessel  of 
|)lants,  in  all  their  forms  and  delicious  va- 
rieties, serving  as  food  for  animals,  and 
destined  fbr  that  purpose. 

P£BICRA'NIirM,in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane that  closely  invests  the  skulL 

PERIGEE,  or  FERIOiE'UM,  in  astro- 
nomy, that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  which  it  is  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  earth :  opposed  to  apogee. 

P£R1G0RD>6T0NE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
sort  of  manganese  found  at  Ferigord  in 
France. 

FERI''GYN0U8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
fbr  a  flower  or  plant  which  has  the  corolla 
or  stamens  inserted  around  the  pistil. 

PERIHS'LION,  in  astronomy,  that 
point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  near- 
est to  the  sun ;  opposed  to  aphelion. 

PERIHEXAHE^DBAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a  term  designating^  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
the  secondarr  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

FERIM'ETER,  in  geometry,  the  ambit 
or  extent  which  bounds  a  figure  or  body, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  In  circulhr 
figures,  instead  of  perimeter  we  use  the 
word  eircuw{ferenee,  or  periphery. 

PEEIOCTAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
Its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a  prism 
of  eight  sides. 

PE'RIOD,  in  astronomy,  the  time  which 
is  taken  up  by  a  planet  in  making  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its 
course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  or- 
bit where  it  beg;an. In  chronology,  the 

revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as 
the  Julian  period.— —In  Grammar,  a  full 

atop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence. In 

arithmetic,  a  point  or  comma  after  every 
third  place  in  a  series  of  figures ;  also  in 
the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 
figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels.—— 
Period  also  means  an  indefinite  portion  of 
any  continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of 
eventa ;  as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  ear- 
liest period*  of  history,  Ae.^— Period  ttf  a 
dioeoMe,  in  medicine,  is  the  time  between 
the  access  of  one  fit,  or  paroxysm,  and  that 
of  the  next,  including  the  entire  exacerba- 
tion, decline,  intemHssion,  and  remission. 
In  phjaiology,  periodt  designate  the  vari- 


ous stages  in  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  animal  organisation,  which  are  distin- 
guished b^  a  marked  character,  as  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  of  puberty,  &c. 

FERIOmCALS,  m  literature,  comprise 
the  whole  of  those  publications  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  whether  devoted 
to  general  information,  or  especially  in- 
tended for  some  particular  class  of  readers. 
They  consequently  include  all  the  newspa- 
pers, reviews,  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
such  works  on  science  and  art  as  are  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  volumes,  parts,  or  num- 
bers ;  and,  most  assuredly,  while  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  difiVision  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  they  have  done  much  to- 
wards promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  science.  [See 
Nbwspapbbs.J 

FERKE'CI,  in  geonraphy,  such  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  the  earth  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tudes, but  who  live  in  opposite  longitudes ; 
or  live  under  the  same  parallel  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  in  different  semicircles 
of  that  meridian.  They  have  the  same 
seasons  throughout  the  year,  but  when  it 
is  noon-day  with  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other. 

PERIOSTEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  nervous, 
vascular  membrane,  endued  with  quick  sen- 
sibility, immediately  surrounding  Doth  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  honest 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal periosteum;  and  where  it  externally 
surrounds  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  The  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  is  that  of  this  mem- 
brane ;  and  its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfru:es  of 
bones. 

PERIPATETICS,  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  Pki&topky.  He 
also  was  called  the  Peripatetic  because  he 
delivered  his  lectures  noaUnng  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens. 

PERIPH'ERT,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvili^j^ 

^ERIFH'RASIS,  or  FER'IFHRASE.  in 
rhetoric,  circumlocution;  or  the  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

FERIPNEU-MONY,  or  FNEUMCTNIA, 
in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  acute  fever,  purulent  expec- 
toration, and  difl9cult  respiration. 

PERIFTER0U8,  in  architecture,  an  epi. 
thet  for  a  place  encompassed  about  with 
columns. 

PERIS'CII,  or  PERIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
graphy, the  inhabitants  of  eitlier  frigid  sone, 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles; 
where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  set- 
tine,  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  day  turn  to  every  point  of  the 

FEI?I'SPERM.  in  botany,  a  thick,  fari- 
naceous, fleshy,  or  bomv  part  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  either  entirely  or  only  partially 
surrounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  with- 
in the  investing  membrane. 
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PERISPHAL'SIS,  in  aaedidne.  the  dr- 
eamrotatioD  of  a  Inzmted  bone  for  the  par- 
pose  of  its  restitution. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION,  in  medicine. 


a  spiral  or  ▼crmicnlar  spontaneous 
of  the  intestines,  performed  by  the  contrac- 
of  the  circuiitf  and  lonritudinal  fibres 


composing  the  fleshy  coats  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  the  chWe  is  driven  into  the  ori- 
ftces  of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  the  excrements 
are  protruded. 

PBBriSTTLB,  in  architeetnre,  a  cirenlar 
range  of  columns,  or  a  building  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  pUlalw. 

PERISTSTOLB,  in  medicine,  the  pause 
or  interval  between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion,  and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

PERITONiB'UM,  in  anatomy,  a  thin, 
smooth,  lubricous  membrane  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
containing,  more  or  less  completely,  aU  the 
viscera  contained  in  it. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  the  crime  of  wUftil 
fUse  swearing  in  any  judicial  proceeding, 
«when  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed  in 
some  court  of  justice  having  power  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  or  before  some  office  or 
magistrate  invested  with  similar  authority, 
in  some  proceeding  r^tive  to  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution;  for  the  law  es- 
teems all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least, 
and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach  of 
them.  By  nomerous  statutes  in  England, 
the  penalties  of  peijury  have  been  extended 
to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  insol- 
vent debtors,  &c.  Subornution  qfperywy  is 
the  olFence  of  procuring  a  man  to  commit 
peijuTT.  At  the  common  law,  peijury,  and 
the  subornation  of  it  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  transportation,  Ac. 
—We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  imagined  no 
person  could  swear  falsely  by  Styx,  without 
some  remarkable  punishment ;  and  that  no 
person  guilty  of  peijury  could  enter  the 
cav«  of  ralKmon  at  Corinth,  without  being 
made  amemorable  example  of  divine  justice : 
jet  notwithstanding  the  general  abhorrence 
m  which  peijury  was  held,  and  the  credit 
which  was  given  to  such  accounts  of  divine 
inflictions,  it  was  so  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Qrmtafide$  became  a  proverb. 

PERMIT,  a  note  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  excise  for  conveying  spirits,  wine,  tea, 
coffee,  &C.,  from  one  place  to  another. 

PERORATION,  the  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  vrith  greater 
earnestness  and  forc^  with  a  view  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  his  audience.  The 
main  excellence  of  a  peroration  consists  in 
vehemence,  pathos,  and  brevity. 

PEROX'YDE,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen. 
—T^  peroxifdite  is  to  oxydise  to  the  greatest 


degree. 

perp: 


ERPENDICULAR,  hanging  or  extend- 
ing in  a  right  line  firom.any  point  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or  at 


right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horiion. 

A  perpendieulmr  (in  gunnery),  is  a  small 

instrument  used  for  the  finding  the  centre 
line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  any  object. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  The  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  invent- 
ing of  a  machine  which  has  the  principle 
of  iu  motion  within  itself;  and  the  means 
proposed  to  stdve  this  problem  have  been  as 
vanous  and  onposite  as  iU  solution  appears 
tobeimprobahle.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  Ac,  necessarily  retard,  and 
finally  stop,  the  motion  of  the  machines,  and 
therefore  seem  to  render  perpetual  motion 
an  impossibility.    [See  Motion.] 

PERPHOS'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  phos- 
phate  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  ia  com- 
Dined  with  an  oxyde  at  the  highest  degree 
of  oxydation. 

PERQUADRISULTHATE,  in  ehemia- 
try,  a  sulphate  vdth  four  proportions  of 
sulphuric  add  combined  with  a  maximma 

°  pSltROQUET  or  PARROQUET,  in  or- 
nithology, a  small  kind  of  parrot.  Also, 
the  Jlea  Prittaeula,  an  aquatic  fowl  inhabit- 
ing the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  western 
shares  of  America. 

PER'RT,  the  juice  of  pears,  darified  bj 
fermentation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  which 
apples  are  prepared  in  the  process  of  making; 
aaer. 

PERSECUTION,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
punishment,  or  death  upon  others  uqjastly, 
more  especially  for  adhering  to  a  religioaa 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  full  of  persecutions ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  dominant  sect  or  party 
religious  or  political,  which  has  not  sit 
times  disgraced  humanity  by  inflicting  un- 
just punishment  or  penalues  upon  their 
fellow-men,  for  adhering  to  prinriolea  which 
their  consdences  dictated  and  their  jud|f- 
ment  approved. 

PERSISTENT,  in  botany,  continnins 
without  withering;  as  a  ptrtiatent  raljr^ 
continuing  after  the  corolla  is  vrithered; 
or  a  p«r»i»tent  leaf,  remaining  on  the  plant 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  till  after  the  snmmer 
is  over. 

PER'SON,  fai  its  general  sense,  is  a  hu- 
man being ;  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Per«0M,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  such 
nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either  prefixed 
or  understood,  are  the  nominatives  in  all 
inflections  of  a  verb.  I,  thou  ot^oo,  be, 
she  or  it,  are  called  the  first,  second,  ana 
third  jMTMii*.  Hence  we  apply  the  word 
jwrsoa  to  the  termination  or  modified  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  connection  with  the  per^ 
sons;  as,  the  first  perton  of  the  verb;  or 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  perton. 

PERSONAL,  in  law,  belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing;  as  per$omat 
goodt,  opposed  to  rtal  property  or  estates  t 
pertonal  aetiou,  an  action  against  the  per- 
son, wherein  a  man  claims  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  an  injury  to  his  person  or 

property. PenonoHdeniit^,  in  mctapfay. 

sics,  sameness  of  being,  of  winch  consdou*- 
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sen  U  the  evidence. PertotuU  verb,  in 

pframmar,  a  verb  that  has  inflections  or  end> 
ings  to  express  the  persons  of  the  agent. 

PERSONATiE.  in  botany,  the  40th  Lin- 
nxan  natural  order  of  plants,  characterized 
bf  bein^  fetid,  poisonous,  and  aromatic, 
with  an  irrecular  open  netal. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  giving  to  an 
inanimate  object  the  sentiments  and  lan> 
guage  of  a  rational  being ;  or  the  represen- 
tation of  an  inanimate  being  with  the  affec- 
tions and  actions  of  a  person.  The  more 
the  imagination  prevails  among  a  people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications; 
and  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascendancy, 
personifications  are  less  used. 

PERSPBCTIYE,  that  branch  of  optics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  snrfisce,  in  the  manner  they 
appear  under  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
distance  and  height.  It  is  conseaneutly  a 
science  of  the  first  importance  to  the  paint- 
er. In  a  practical  sense,  perapeetive  is  the 
art  of  drawing,  according  to  the  principles 
of  geometry,  the  true  representations  of 
real  objects ;  and  is  divided  into  lineal  per- 
tpeetive,  which  relates  to  theposition,  form, 
magnitude,  &c.  of  the  several  lines  or  con- 
tr  tours  of  objects,  and  aerial  perepeetive, 
S  which  has  principally  a  reference  to  the  co- 
louring and  shading  of  distant  objects. 
Suppose  we  view  a  point  situated  beyond 
an  upright  transparent  plane,  as  a  glass 
window,  the  spot  where  a  straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  window  is  the  pertpeetive  repreeentation 
of  it :  for  the  eye  views  all  objects  by  means 
of  rays  of  light,  which  proceed  from  it,  to 
the  different  points  of  the  object,  in  straight 
lines..  Let  us  then  imagine  a  spectator  to 
be  lookinff  at  a  prospect  without  doors, 
firom  within,  through  a  glass  vrindow ;  he 
S  will  perceive  not.  only  the  vast  extent 
which  so  small  an  aperture  will  admit  to  be 
a  leen  by  his  eye,  but  also  the  shape,  size, 
~  and  situation  of  every  object  upon  the 
glass.  If  the  objects  are  near  the  window, 
the  spaces  which  they  take  upon  the  glass 
M  will  DC  proportionablv  larger  than  when 
E  they  are  at  a  greater  distance ;  if  they  are 
p  parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  shapes 
S  upon  thefflass  will  be  parallel  also;  but  if 
thej  are  oblique,  then  their  shapes  will  be 
oblique,  and  so  on.  And  he  will  tuways  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  alters  the  situation  of  his 
eye,  the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  be  altered  also :  if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  rise  higher  upon  the  window ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  he  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every 
■ituation  of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
and  conse<)uently  the  depth  of  the  whole 
prospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or 
less,  as  the  eye  is  elevated  or  depressed ;  and 
the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it :  that  is,  the  ima- 
^nary  line  which  parts  the  earth  and  sky  will 
seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  g^und 
upon  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
Mow  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 


of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the  glass 
with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil 
touched  the  object;  he  would  then  have  a 
true  representation  of  the  object  in  per- 
spective, as  it  appears  to  his  eve :  for  as  vi- 
sion is  occasioned  by  pencils  or  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point 
of  the  visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  transparent  plane 
through  which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re> 
spectively  pass,  an  exact  representation 
must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  position,  and 
at  that  determined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  opera- 
tion, with  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  perspective.  But  what  is 
called  the  art  ^f  pertpeetive,  according  to 
certain  rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geo- 
metry, constitutes  a  study  too  intricate  for 
its  thorough  development  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  forms  a  nranch  of  study  which 
can  only  be  obtained  eeeundum  arteni.—— 
Aerial  pertpeetive  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  light  which  objects  reflect  in 

Jroportion  to  their  distance,  and  of  the  gra- 
ation  of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the 
intervening  air.  It  is  only  the  nearest  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  their  true  colours 
and  full  light.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
distant,  the  light  and  colour  become  blend- 
ed with  the  colours  of  the  vapours  which 
fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until  at  last  the  objects  become  lost  in  an 
indistinct  mass,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  in  the 
horizon.  A  painter,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  aCrial  perspective,  ought  care- 
fuUv  to  study  the  effects  which  distance  in 
its  different  degrees,  or  accidental  colours 
of  lif^ht,  have  on  each  particular  colour ; 
and  in  order  to  give  any  colour  its  proper 
effect  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  the  appearance  of  that 
col  >uld  be  were  it  close  to  the  eye, 

re{  eing  had  to  that  degree  of  light 

WE  chosen  as  the  principal  light  of 

th<  re :  for  if  any  colour  u  made  too 

bri  )t  another,  or  for  the  p^eneral  co- 

lot  f  the  picture,  the  brightness  of 

thj  ur,  to  use  a  technical  pnrase,  will 

kiL  %u«  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  of  a 
picture,  and  that  captivating  charm  which 
we  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  ap- 
plication of  aerial  perspective. 

FERSPIRA'TION.  in  medicine,  that  va- 
porous evacuation  of  the  juices  of  the  bodr 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which 
e|[|ualizes  the  heat  in  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  aentible  and  ineenrible  per- 
spiration ;  the  former  of  which  is  visible  in 
tne  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidermis,  and  the  latter  is  so  subtile  a 
vapour  that  we  cannot  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  uses  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  are,  1.  to  liberate  the  blood 
from  superfluous  animal  gas,  azote,  and 
water ;  3.  to  eliminate  the  noxious  and  he- 
terogeneous excrements;  hence  the  acid, 
rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 
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of  lome  men;  S.  to  moUten  the  external 
nirfiu:e  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  and 
itB  nervoa*  papillc  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
mospheric air;  and  4.  to  counterbalance 
the  sappreMed  pulmonary  transpiration  of 
the  lungs.  Perspiration  u  accordingly  es- 
sential to  health,  and  when  deficient  may 
be  promoted  by  exercise,  the  warm  bath, 
or  rrietion.  At  ordinary  times,  it  should 
never  fail  of  encouragement  from  washing 
the  hands,  feet,  &c. 

PERSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  per- 
onde  of  iron. 

PEBTU'SED,  in  botany,  full  of  hollow 
dots  on  the  sur&ce,  as  a  leaf. 

PEBUTIAN  BARK.     [See  Babb.] 

PESA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  the  motion 
of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing. 

PESTILENCE,  any  eonta^ons  or  in- 
fections disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mor- 

taL It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  moral 

disease  or  corruption  destructive  of  happi- 
ness 

PETAL,  in  botany,  a  flower-leaf.  In 
flowers  of  several  peUls,  the  corolla  is  the 
whole,  and  a  petal  is  one  of  the  leaves  of 
which  the  whole  corolla  is  composed.—— 
Petaloid,  having  the  form  of  petals. 

PBTALISM,  in  antiquity,  a  form  of  pro- 
scription or  banishment  practised  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  writing  the  person's  name  on  a 
leaf;  whence  the  name.  It  differed  from 
the  Athenian  o$traeitm  merely  in  being  for 
five  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
being  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells  or 
tUes. 

PETALITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in 
masses,  having  a  foliated  structure ;  its  co- 
lour milk  white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red, 
or  green. 

PETARD',  in  fortification,  a  hollow  en- 
gine shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  to  be  loaded 
with  powder  and  fixed  on  a  plank ;  made 
for  breaking  open  gates,  drawbridges,  &c. 

PETASUS,  in  antiquity,  a  covering  for 
the  head,  similar  to  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 
used  to  keep  oif  the  heat  of  the  sun.— —In 
architecture,  the  cupola  of  a  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  petasus. 

PETAUBISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  certain  athletae,  who  threw  them- 
selves tnm.  a  machine  called  a  petaurum, 
which  was  hung  high  in  the  air,  and  de 
seended  to  the  earth  by  means  of  a  rope. 

PETE'CHIJi,  purple  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  malignant  fevers.  Hence 
the  term  petechial  fever. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  leafstalk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf.  Hence 
the  epithet  petiolate  for  a  leaf  growing  on 

a  petiole.  

PETIT,  or  PETTY.  The  former  word 
occurs  in  our  law  books  in  such  phrases  as 
petit  jury,  petit  treaeon,  petit  larceny,  Ac ; 
but  as  the  practice  is  giring  way  to  the  use 
of  the  English  petty,  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  language  should  be  disfi- 
gured with  barbarisms  or  jargon  of  any 
kind,  we  trust  that  these  and  other  simUar 


!  hybrid  compounds  will  ere  long  be  altoge- 

,  ther  abolished. Petit  treaton,  the  crime 

'  of  killing  a  person  to  whom  the  offender 
owes  duty  or  subjection.  Thus  the  crime 
of  murder,  when  a  wife  kills  her  husband, 
or  a  servant  his  master,  has  this  appella* 

tion. Petit  larceny,  the  stealing  of  goods 

of  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or  under  that 

amount. Petit  eenatahle,  an  inferior  civil 

officer  subordinate  to  the  high  constable. 

Petit  iury,  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders 

who  are  empanelled  to  try  causes  in  a 
court;  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
grand  jury,  which  tries  the  truth  of  indict- 
ments.    [See  JoBT.l 

PETI'TION,  a  formal  supplication  or 
request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
especially  to  one  having  some  jurisdiction. 
Also,  a  paper  containing  a  supplication  or 
solicitation ;  as  private  or  pubuc  petitUma 
to  pariiament. 

PETrTIO  PEINCIPai,  in  logic,  the 
taking  a  thinjir  for  true,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  such ;  when  it  is  either 
false,  or  at  least  requires  to  be  proved  be- 
fore any  inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  called  "  bc|f- 


ging  the  question." 

PETONG',  the  Chinese  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  copper  of  a  white  colour.    It  differs 


from  tutenag,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology,  the  Proeef- 
laria  of  Linnsus,  a  genus  of  birds  well 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  "  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,"  whose  appearance  is 
dreaaed  hy  them  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a 
storm.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoining  the 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavities.  They 
seem  to  repose  in  a  common  breeze ;  but 
upon  the  approach,  or  during  the  continn- 
ation,  of  a  gale,  they  surround  a  ship,  and 
catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agi- 
tated ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any 
food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the  vessel. 
Whisking  like  an  arrow  through  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  abyss,  and  darting  away  over 
the  foamioK  crest  of  some  mountain  wave, 
they  attend  the  labouring  bark  in  all  her 
perilous  course.  When  the  storm  subsides, 
they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no  more  seen. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  use 
them  as  lamps:  they  pass  a  vrick  throagh 
their  bodies,  which,  when  lighted,  hums  a 
long  time,  fh>m  the  qtiantity  of  £at  they 
contain. 

PETBIFACTION,  in  natural  history, 
the  conversion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
substances  into  stone.  Petrified  bodies  are 
more  or  less  altered  from  their  original 
state,  according  to  the  different  snhstances 
among  which  they  have  lain  in  the  earth. 
Some  are  found  but  very  slightly  changed, 
while  others  are  so  highly  impregnated  with 
crystaline,  sparry,  pyritical,  or  other  extra- 
traneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  masses 
of  stone ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the 
external  dimensions,  and  retain  more  or 
less  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  substances  thas  fbund 
petrified  are  sea-shells,  the  teeth,  bony  pa- 
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latn  and  bone*  of  fish,  the  bones  of  land 
animals,  &c.  These  are  found  varijusly  al- 
tered  by  the  insinuation  of  stony  and  mine* 
ral  matter  into  their  pores;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  them  is  wholW  gone, 
there  being  only  ston^,  sparry,  or  other  mi- 
neral matter  remaimng  in  the  shape  and 
form.    [See  Oroahic  Rbmains.] 

PETRCTLBUM.  or  Rock-oii.,  in  mine- 
ralogy, an  extremely  subtile  and  penetrating 
fluid  exuding  from  the  earth,  or  from  caTities 
in  rocks,  betng  the  thinnest  of  all  the  natire 
bitumens.  It  is  very  light  and  pellucid; 
but  though  equalljr  bri|;ht  and  clear  under 
an  circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
variety  as  to  its  colour.  The  substances 
which  mineralogistB  have  distinguished  by 
the  names  asphaltum,  maltha,  petroleum, 
and  naptha.  are  thought  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  mere  varieties  M  one  species,  and  form 
a  series  which  passes  into  coaL  They  may 
be  thus  distinguished.  Jtpkultum  forms 
the  contteetion  vrith  pitch  coal;  and  is 
found  in  veins,  and  in  small  masses,  and 
also  sometimes  on  the  surfisce  of  lakes. 
MttUh*  is  softer,  has  a  degree  of  tenacity, 
and  a  stronf  bituminous  smelL  Petroleum 
is  semi-liqnid,  semi-transparent,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour,  and  feUd  odour.  Naptka 
IS  of  a  li|hter  colour,  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent, perfectly  liquid,  light,  odoriferous,  vo- 
Utile,  and  inflammable. 

PBTROMT'ZON.  in  ichthyology,  the  lam- 
prey,  a  genns  of  fishes  whose  form  and  mo- 
tion resemble  those  of  the  eel,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  species.  The  Petrompron 
manxM,  or  great  lamprey,  is  usually  of  a 
brown  olive  colour  tinged  vrith  yellowish 
white.  It  Areouentl^  erows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  is  an  innabitant  of  the  seas, 
but  ascends  Uie  rivers  early  in  the  spring, 
in  which  it  resides  a  few  months,  and  then 
returns  to  the  ocean.  It  is  viriparous,  and 
supposed  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
worms  and  fishes.  Fishes  of  this  genus 
fiuten  themselves  vrith  the  jagged  edges  of 
the  mouth  to  large  stones  with  the  most 
extraordinaiy  firmness.  They  have  a  won- 
derful tenacity  to  life,  and  various  parts  of 
the  body  long  continue  to  move  alter  it  is 
separated  from  the  head;  and  the  head 
itself  vrill  adhere  to  a  rock  for  hours  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  cut  away. 
The  PetroMjfton  Jluriatili»,  or  little  lam- 
prey, is  very  abundant  in  the  Thames. 

PETROSI'LBX,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  earths  of  the  siliceous  order ;  oonusting 
for  the  most  part  of  silica,  with  a  portion  of 
aluroiua  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks  and  stratified  mountains, 
has  no  lustre,  and  melu  before  the  blow- 

PETRO'SUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  inner 
process  of  the  bones  of  the  temples;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
craggedness. 

FETUNS'E,  or  PETUNTSE,  in  mine- 
ralogy, a  sort  of  porcelain  clay  used  hj  the 
Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or 
china-ware.    It  is  a  varietv  of  feldspar. 

PBWTEB,  a  composition  of  factitious 
metal,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin 


alloyed  with  such  proportions  of  lead,  sine, 
bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper,  as  the  ex> 
perience  of  the  workman  bias  shovni  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its 
hardness  and  colour.  The  kind  of  pewter  of 
which  tea-pots  are  made  (called  Britannia 
metal)  is  said  to  be  an  allov  of  equal  parts 
of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  tin  greatly  prepon> 
derates.  The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all 
his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of 
brass  or  bronse,  which  are  made  in  various 
pieces  nicely  fitted  and  locked  together. 

PHAGBDEN'IC,  a  medicine  or  appU- 
cation  that  eats  away  proud  or  ftmgous 
flesh.  Any  wound  or  ulcer  that  corrodes  or 
eats  away  the  fiesh  is  also  termed  phage- 
denic   Phaaedenie  water,  a  mixture  of 

quick  lime  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

PHALA'NA,  in  entomokwy,  the  moth,  a 

Enus  of  insecu  of  the  lepidopterom*  order, 
ring  the  antennx  gradujflly  tapering  ttom 
the  base  to  the  tips,  tongue  spiral,  and  irings 
when  at  rest  generallv  defiected. 

PHAL'ANX,  in  the  militarr  afbirs  of 
Greece,  a  square  and  compact  battalion  or 
body  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  files 
compact  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 
and  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  iropossiUe  to  break  it.  At 
first  the  phalanx  consisted  of  4000  men, 
but  was  afterwards  doubled  and  even  oua- 
dmpled.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  tnus 
described  by  Polybius.  It  was  a  square  of 
pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank  and 
five  hundred  in  front;  the  soldiers  stood  so 
close  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth 
rank  extended  three  feet  beyond  the  front: 
the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  serriceable 
ovring  to  their  distance  from  the  fttmt, 
couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
that  stood  before  them,  and  so  locking  them 
together  in  file,  pressed  forward  to  support 
and  push  on  the  former  rank,  by  which 
means  the  assault  was  rendered  more  vio- 
lent and  irresistible. The  word  phalana 

is  likewise  used  for  anjr  combination  of 
people  distinguished  for  firmness  or  solidity 
of  union. 

PHAL'AROPE,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  water-fowls  inhabiting 
the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. They  live  on  the  sea  coasts,  fiy  well, 
and  swim  expertlv,  resistiof;  the  beariest 
waves,  but  never  dive.  Their  flesh  is  oily 
and  unpalatable. 

PHANTASMAGO'Rl.A,  an  optical  exhi- 
bition very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 
It  takes  its  name  ftom  phanttum,  an  ima- 
ginary or  airy  appearance. 

PHAR'ISEES,  a  sect  among  the  Jews, 
vho  distinguished  themselves  by  their  seal 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  they 
derived  from  the  same  fountidn  vrith  the 
written  word  itself,  pretending  that  both 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority. 
From  their  rigorous  observance  of  these 
traditions  they  considered  themselves  as 
more  holy  than  other  Jews,  and  therefore 
separated  themselves  ttova  them ;  and  hence, 
I  firom  the  Hebrew  word  pkarit,  which  signi- 
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tie*  to  separate,  they  had  the  name  of  pha- 
ri*ee$  or  teparatUtt.  Tlie  pharisees  nnm- 
bered  in  their  ranks  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Jadxa;  and  as 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted  into 
their  society,  they  gained  a  political  influ- 
ence which  often  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccabees,  and 
brought  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
had  been  left  to  the  great  council  by  the 
Bomans  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels ;  but,  according  to 
Josephus,  their  belief  extended  to  no  more 
than  a  Pythagorean  resurrection,  that  is,  of 
the  soul  only,  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body  and  being  bom  anew  with  it. 
From  this  resurrection  they  excluded  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
doomed  to  a  state  of  everlasting  woe. 

PHARMACEUTICS,  pharmacy;  or  the 
science  of  preparing  ana  exhibiting  medi- 
cines. 

PUAR'MACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  arse- 
niate  of  lime,  which  is  either  milk  white  or 
inclining  to  a  yellowish  white,  and  occurs 
in  small  reniform,  botryoidal  and  globular 
masses,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOL'OGT,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  He  who  writes  on  this  science 
is  called  a  pharmacologiat,  and  he  who  sells 
the  medicines  so  prepaured,  a.phamuieopoUit, 
or  apothecary. 

PHARMACOP(E'IA,  a  dispensatory,  or 
book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  puolished  by  authority. 

PII  AR'MAC  Y,  in  ito  most  extensive  sense, 
signifies  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  whatever  sub- 
sUnces  may  he  necessary  to  use  for  medical 
purposes ;  and  as  ,^ese  substances  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  understand 
the  theory  of  j^harmacy  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistrv,  botanv,  ecology,  and 
mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  -their 
properties  and  the  laws  of  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

PHA'ROS,  a  light-house,  or  lofly  build- 
ing  near  the  sea,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  vessels.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Pharos,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  g^ven  to  edifices  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  tower  of  king  Pharos  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  it  consisted  of  seve- 
ral stories  or  galleries,  surmounted  vrith  a 
lantern,  and  was  seen  for  many  leagues  at 
sea,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coast. 

PHARYNGOrOMT,  in  surjfery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the  pha- 
rynx to  remove  a  tumour  or  anything  that 
obstructs  the  passage. 

PHA'RYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular 
bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.    It  ia 


shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the  fances 
belimd  the  larynx,  and  terminates  in  the 
oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the 
Bdfood 


phagus. 
PHA'I 


ticated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  eeso- 
I. 

.'SES,  in  astronomy,  the  varions  i^- 
pearances  of  the  moon  at  different  ages, 
being  first  a  cre*eent,  then  asemteirefe,  then 
ffibbout,  and  lastly  A'^  when  she  returns  by 
the  same  gradation  to  the  state  of  a  new 

moon. ■The  word  pkate*  is  sometimes 

used  metaphorically,  to  designate  various 
stages  and  aiqpearauces  of  one  great  histf>- 
rictd  event ;  as,  "  the  different  pka$e»  whick 
the  French  revolution  assumed,"  ftc 

PHASIATIUS.  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gallnue,  induding  the 
different  varieties  of  the  pheasant  specie^ 
and  the  domestic  cock  and  hen. 

PHASMATA,  in  physiology,  certain  ap- 
pearances arising  from  the  various  tino- 
tures  of  the  douu,  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries,  especially  the  sun  and 
moon. 

PHEAS'ANT,  in  omithologr,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  the  genus  Pkaaiantu,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  inelodinc  among  them 
the  common  domestic  fowl  The  true 
pheasant  f^phtuiann*  eoUshieu^f,  the  deli^^t 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  epienic^  ia  distin- 
guished by*having  a  long  tail,  the  fieathera 
of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  over- 
lay each  other.  In  their  wUd  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  nillinaceoQa 
tribe,  upon  vegetable  food.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest  of  leaves  in  some  re- 
tired spot ;  and  if  any  of  her  eggs  are  taken 
away,  she  continues,  like  the  common  ben, 
to  lay  an  additional  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  aaxd 
domestication.  The  golden  pheasant  fpka- 
naniu  pietut),  a  native  of  China,  is  remsu-k- 
able  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage:  the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  up<m  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  The 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow ;  rhe  tail  lomg 
and  richly  tinted,  and  from  above  it  arise  a 
number  of  long,  straight  feathers,  of  a  va- 
ried hue  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Another 
fine  species  found  in  Cluna  is  the  silver 
pheasant  /'phanatutt  nyctkemenu) :  it  is  t)i 
a  silvery  white  colour,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black  un- 
der the  belly.  But  the  most  splendid  bird 
of  this  genus  is  the  argus  pheasant  fpkuHa- 
MM*  argntj.  This  spedes,  which  is  of  a 
large  size,  is  found  on  the  mountains  ia 
Sumatra  and  some  other  of  the  Indian  isles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  tail,  large 
wing  feathers,  and  a  profusion  of  oeeUate 
spots,  which  give  this  bird  an  extraordinary 
and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

PHELLOPLAS'TICS,  the  art  of  repre- 
sentin|ir  works  of  architecture  en  a  reduced 
scale  m  cork,  which  affords  very  fine  mo- 
dels, and  are  cheaper  tlian  those  in  wood, 
stone,  gypsum,  &c. 

PHEN'GITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  beantifol 
species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  brightness 
to  the  generality  of  marble. 

PHENOMENON,  in  physics,  whatever 
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it  presrated  to  the  eye  bjr  obsenration  or 
experiment,  or  whatever  it  discovered  to 
exttt ;  u,  the  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrestial  aubstances ;  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  colour,  vision,  &c. 

PHrON,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  dart  with 
a  barbed  head.  Its  head  is  fireqaently  borne 
in  coat  armours,  and  termed  a  pheom't 
head. 

PHIDITIA,  in  antiquity,  Lacedemonian 
festivals,  remarkable  for  the  fhtsality  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  charitable  intention 
of  the  meeting.  They  were  held  in  public 
placei^  and  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  at> 
tended  made  contributions  of  flonr,  wine, 
cheese,  and  figs.  Rich  and  poor  assisted 
alike  at  this  feast,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing ;  the  design  of  the  institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Charistia,  to  recon- 
cile differences,  and  to  cultivate  peace, 
Ariendship,  and  a  good  understanding  among 
all  the  citiiens,  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHILADELPH'US,  in  botany,  a  nnaa 
of  plants,  class  li  leotandria,  order  1  JtonO' 
fffnia.  The  species  are  deddaous  shrubs  of 
the  Syringa  tnbe. 

PHILANTHROPY,  goodwill  and  bene- 
volence  towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
differs  fktNn  /riendehip,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  limits  to  its  sphere  of  action,  whereas 
friendship  may  be  confined  to  an  individual ; 
but  a  true  philanthropiet  so  loves  his  fellow, 
men  that  he  ia  continually  exerting  himself 
for  their  welfare. 

PHILIPTIC,  a  word  nsed  to  denote  any 
discourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimo> 
nious  invective.  It  is  derived  from  an  ora> 
tion  made  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
of  llacedon,  in  which  the  orator  inveigha 
against  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians. 
Tne  fourteen  orationa  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony  are  also  called  philippic: 

PHILOLOGY,  in iu usual  acceptation, 
is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre* 
henda  a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or 
origin  and  combination  of  words,  and  what- 
ever  rdates  to  the  history,  aflinity,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  languages.  In  a  trider  sense 
it  signifies  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  con* 
•isting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities, history,  criticism,  &c.  usually  under- 
Btood  by  the  French  term  bellet  lettree. 

PHILLYR'EA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  2  Diandria,  order  I  Monopjfnia. 
The  species  consist  of  the  mock  privet,  well 
known  evergreen  shrubs. 

PHILOS'OPHY,  the  love  or  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  vrisdom.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  term  philoeophy  includes  observation 
and  reflection  on  every  subject ;  or  an  in- 
▼estif^tion  of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena, 
both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  term 
pAifoaopAer  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who 
declined  the  title  of  the  Wise,  which  had 
been  given  to  his  predecessors,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  name  of  a  "friend, 
or  loTcr  of  wisdom."  The  true  end  of  phi- 
losophy is  to  ascertain  facts  or  truth,  and 
the  causes  of  things  and  their  phenomena; 
to  enlarge  our  riews  of  God  and  his  works, 
and  to  render  our  knowledge  of  both  prac- 
tically useful  and  subservient  to  human 


happiness.  It  may  be  dirided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
intellectual  part  comprehends  logic  and  me- 
taphysics; the  moral  part  contains  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations,  ethics,  and  politics ; 
the  physical  part  comprises  the  doctrine  of 
bodies,  animate  or  inanimate.  With  how 
much  propriety  then  do  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  studv  of  nature  call 
themselves  philosophers  (lovers  of  science), 
rather  than  assume  any  other  name  which 
would  arrogantly  implT  the  perfection  of 
their  knowledge.  Philosophy,  in  general, 
was  so  imperfect  in  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  in  the  more  polished  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  appears,  when 
looking  down  (kom  the  high  pinnacle  of 
modem  improvements  and  of  late  discove- 
ries, but  little  removed  flrom  solemn  trifling 
and  puerile  affectation.  Yet  some  of  the 
ancients,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  come  so 
near  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
that  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  they  failed 
of  making  the  diacovery.  In  ethics  and  in 
politics  they  have  left  behind  them  some  ex- 
cellent works;  but  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  was  reserved  for  a  Bacon 
and  a  Newton  to  effect.  Their  reasonings 
were  hypothetical,  for  they  never  thought 
of  arguing  by  induction— the  only  chain  by 
whicn  tmth  can  be  dravm  from  many  of 
her  deep  recesses.    [The  reader  vrill  find. 


under  their  proper  heads,  the  several  parts 
of  Philosophy,  natural  and  experimental,  se- 
parately noticed.  On  a  subject  so  vast  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  vain  indeed  for 
us  to  attempt  a  complete  treatise,  or  to 
endeavour  to  write  a  continuous  history ; 
but  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  introduce 
in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
systems  which  prevailed  at  different  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  and  conclude  bv  a  few 
observations  on  the  progress  of  philosophy 

during  more  recent  times.] Pythmaorean 

philosophy,  the  system  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  described  the  Deity 
as  one  incorruptible,  inrisible  being;  and 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  as 
Epicurus,  in  conceiring  a  connection  be- 
tween God  and  man :  that  is,  in  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  prori- 
dence.  He  asserted  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  but  in  a  sense  essentially  peculiar, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Plato,  as  it  is,  in  part,  at  this  day  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  cosmogonj  of  Pythago- 
ras, spirit,  however  diffused  throu|irh  all 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  himself, 
separated  only  by  the  gross  forms  of  mat- 
ter, and  ready,  whenever  disengaged,  to 
unite  itself  with  the  kindred  essence  of 
God :  but  God  was  onlv  purity ;  and  the 
mind  recoiled  from  the  ioea  of  uniting  with 
him  a  portion  of  spirit  soiled  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  sinful  life.  The  soul,  there- 
fore, once  tainted,  could  never  return  to 
the  Deity  whence  it  emanated,  till  it  had 
again  recovered  its  innocence.  After  hav- 
ing animated  a  human  body  by  vrfaich 
crimes  had  been  committed,  it  was  denied 
the  great  object  of  its  desire,  a  union  with 
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it*  God,  and  forced  to  enter  into  other  bo- 
diei,  till  At  length  it  filled  b  righteous  one 
To  this  theory  was  added  another,  by  means 
of  which  punuhments,  proportioned  to  its 
offences,  were  awarded :  according  to  this, 
the  soul  of  a  negro-driver  would  pass  into 
the  body  of  an  infant  negro;  and  that 
which  in  one  existence  plied  the  whip,  in 
the  other  would  receive  uie  lash :  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  would  occupy  the  body  of 
some  animal  exposed  to  suffering;  and  that 
of  a  being  of  few  foibles  undergo  a  sentence 
proportionably  mild. — Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  or  iransmigration  of 
souls,  a  leading  feature  in  the  Pytnagorean 
system. Soeratie  philotophy,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates,  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  400  years  b.c,  and  died  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  natural  religion  against  pagan- 
ism. He  is  said  to  have  opened  the  career 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece,  where  he 

Ceceded  Plato,  from  U»e  writings  of  which 
tter  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  chiefly 
known,  for  he  wrote  nothing  himself.  While 
other  philosophers  boasted  of  their  know- 
ledge,  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  bis 
ignorance,  asserting  that  be  knew  nothing 
but  this,  that  he  kntw  nothing.  Socrates 
led  men  from  the  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal nature  to  that  of  themselves ;  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  was  inculcated 
in  that  £unons  inscription,  Know  thptefft 
The  Socratic  method  of  argument  was  that 
of  leading  an  antagonist  to  acknowledge  a 
proposition  himself,  by  dint  of  repeated 

Suestions,  in  preference  to  that  of  laying  it 
own  authoritatively. Platonie  philotO' 

php,  a  system  of  theology  and  morals,  de- 
livered by  Plato  about  350  years  before 
Christ.  Plato,  it  is  said,  laboured  to  re- 
establish natural  religion  by  opposing  pa- 
ganism. The  existence  of  the  one  God  was 
sealously  inculcated  bv  him ;  and  also  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  everiasting  reward  of  righte- 
ousness, and  pnnishment  of  sin.  It  was 
Plato,  too,  who  Unght  that  the  world  was 
created  by  the  Logoa  or  Word;  and  that 
through  knowledge  of  the  word  men  live 
happily  on  earth  and  obtain  eternal  felicity 
hereafter.  From  him,  also,  came  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  and  the  inducements  to  mo- 
nastic life ;  for  he  pressed  upon  his  disciples 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  corruption ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  righteous  to  fly  from  it 
and  to  seek  a  union  with  God,  who  alone  is 
life  and  health ;  that  in  the  world  the  soul 
is  continuallv  surrounded  with  enemies; 
and  that,  in  the  unceasing  combat  through 
which  it  has  to  struggle,  it  can  conquer 
only  with  the  assistance  of  God  or  of  his 
holy  angels.  "A  happy  immortality,"  said 
Plato,  "  is  a  great  pnze  set  before  us,  and  a 
great  object  of  hope,  which  should  ennge 
us  to  labour  in  the  acquirement  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  all  the  time  of  our  life."  In 
morals,  he  Uught  that  there  is  nothing 
solid  and  substantial  but  piety,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  virtues  and  the  gift  of  God; 
that  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  God  as  its  principle, 
produces  that  sacred  union  which  maijces 


fttmilies  and  nations  happy ;  that  sdf-love 
produces  that  discord  and  division  vrhieh 
reigns  among  mankind,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  sins:  that  it  is  better  to  auilier 
wrong  than  to  do  it;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
hurt  an  enemy  or  to  revenge  an  injury  re- 
ceived ;  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  ain ; 
and  that  man  ought  continnalljr  to  learn 
to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  with  all  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  the  vrili  of  God. 
The  Aristotelian  pkilooopigt  which 
succeeded  the  Platonic,  is  chaneterized  by 
a  systematic  striving  to  embrace  all  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy  by  cool  and  patient  re- 
flection.  ^The  Spieuream  pkilompkjf,  or 

the  system  of  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  This 
teacher  laid  down,  as  the  baria  of  bia  doe- 
trine,  that  the  supreme  good  eonrista  in 
pleasure;  a  proposition  that  soon  anffcred 
a  twofold  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
misconstruction,  it  was  regarded  as  a  bare- 
faced inculcation  of  sensuality;  on  the 
other,  adopted  by  the  Inxurioas,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  licentious,  as  a  cloak  and 
authority  for  their  conduct;  and  hence  it 
has  happened  that  the  name  Epicnreaa 
is  now  used  in  an  absolute  sense  to  desig- 
nate one  minutdy  and  luxuriously  at- 
tentive to  his  food.  Epicurus  is  reported 
to  have  written  three  hundred  hooka,  bnt 
of  these  none  are  extant;  and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  philosophy,  which  have  eonae 
down  to  posterity,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
writing  of  Lucretius,  Diogenes,  Laerttus, 
and  Cicero.  His  system,  for  which  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  Democritus,  consisted  of  three  parta:  ca- 
nonical, physical,  and  etheriaL  Bonndness 
and  simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  amme 
natural  reflections,  constituted  all  the  me- 
thod of  Epicurus.    His  search  after  truth 


Sroceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  rvi- 
encc  of  which  he  gave  so  great  a  certaiatv 
that  he  considered  them  aa  the  firat  natnnd 


light  of 
all( 

rrtbinc  which ^ 

in  the  history  of  the  Epi- 
curean  system  is  contained.    Acoordinic  to 


It  is  in  the  meanings 

lowed  to  the  words  pleasure  and  pain  that 

everythinc  which  is  impwtant  ia  '' 

rals  and  wnibtful  in  the  hisi 


GassendttS,  the  pUaonre  of  Epicuma 
sisted  in  the  highest  tranquillity  of  i 


united  with  the  most  perfect  heahh  of 
bod^;  blessing  eqjoyed  only  throngh  the 
habits  of  rectitude,  benevolrace,  and  teas- 
perance ;  but  Cicero,  Horace,  Plutarch,  and 
several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  represent  the  system  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent pomt  of  view.  The  disagreement, 
however,  is  eafeily  reconciled,  if  we  bdieve 
one  side  to  speak  of  what  Epicuma  tmm^ki, 
and  the  other  of  what  many  of  his  fbllowet^ 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  shelter 
nnder  his  name,  were  accnstomed  to  prmc- 

tioe. To  the  forcing  we  mast  add  the. 

Stoie  phUotopkg,  or  the  doctrines  of  Zeno 
the  stoic,  whose  morality  w^  oi  a 


nimouB  and  unyielding  kind,  formed  to  re- 
sist temptation  to  evil,  and  to  render  men 
callous  to  adversity:  thus  they  maintained, 
among  other  things,  that  a  man  might  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  tortmrcst 
—the  Cynte  philotopkjf,  the   foUowen  of 
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whicli  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ; — and 
the  Sceptical  philotophy,  under  Pyrrho, 
who  affected  to  doubt  everything.— — In 
glancing  at  the  hittory  </  philo$aphy,  the 
student  has  abundant  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving its  gradual  development  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  tracing  the  |>rogress  and  aber- 
rations of  the  human  mind — m  themselves 
subjects  most  important  and  instructive. 
Departing  from,  or  only  partially  retain- 
ing, the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  the  scho- 
lastics of  the  middle  ages  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual excellence,  under  the  influence  of 
principles  derived  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  yet  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phic truths  was  for  a  long  time  feeble, 
irregular,  and  vacillating.  Dunng  the  loth 
century,  there  arose  a  freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper 
into  ultimate  causes;  till,  at  length,  the 
cool  and  searching  energy  of  Bacon  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  Novum  Organum,  and  to 
give  a  more  substantial  basis  to  the  efforts 
of  the  intellect,  by  making  observation  and 
experience  the  predominant  character  of 
philosophy.  Some  there  were,  however, 
who  disputed  his  laws,  and  hence  new  theo- 
ries occasionalljr  obtained  a  temporary  dis- 
tinction ;  but  his  doctrines,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ultimately  prevailed ;  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  calm  reasoning  of  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  the  method  of  investigation  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  pointed  out.  The 
subject,  however,  presents  so  wide  and 
tempting  a  field  for  observation,  that  we 
dare  not  venture  on  it,  lest,  by  unduly  ex- 
tending one  article,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  curtail  others  which  equally  demand  our 
attention  ;  and  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
already  said  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind 
towards  a  study  which,  as  it  were,  embraces 
all  nature  in  its  mighty  grasp. 

PHILO&'OPHKR'S  STONE,  the  object 
of  alchemy  by  a  long  sought  for  prepara- 
tion, by  whielC  a»  they  preteitded,  the  baser 
metals  miglit  be  converted  into  gold. 

PHLEBOT'OMT,  in  the  medieal  art,  the 
practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  blood. 

PHLEGM,  in  anatomy,  bronchial  mucus ; 
«.  thick  tenacious  matter  secreted  in  the 
throat.— —In  chemistry,  a  watery^  distilled 
liquor,  in  distinction  firom  a  spirituous  li- 
quor. 

PHLEGMA'SLfi,  in  medicine,  inflam- 
mations; the  second  order  in  the  classify- 
re»i4t  of  Cnllen's  nosological  arrangement, 
characteriaed  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 
and  iuflammatiou ;  the  blood,  alter  vene- 
section, exhibitiug  a  huffy  coat. 

PHLOGISTON,  a  word  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  or 

Sure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in 
istinction  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state 
of  lib«ty.  But  the  theory  having  proved  to 
be  false,  it  is  generally  abandoned. 

PH(E'NIX,  in  fabulous  history,  a  wonder- 
ful bird  which  the  ancients  describe  as  of 


the  size  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  finely  crested 
with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers  or  a  gold  colour;  its  taU 
white,  and  its  body  purple.  By  some  au- 
thors this  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  ery  five  hundred  vears,  at  the 

del  parent  bringing  tne  body  with 

hi]  led  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 

th(  ire  he  buries  it.     According  to 

otl  t  he  finds  himself  near  his  end, 

be  a  nest  of  myrrh  and  precious 

hei  'hich  he  burns  himself:    but 

fro  les  he  revives  in  the  freshness 

of  le  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 

has  been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis;  and  in 
the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  "  When  to  these  cir- 
cumstances," observes  an  anonpaous  criti- 
cal writer,  "  are  added  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
makes  frequent  excursions  with  a  load  on 
its  bacic,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
the  experiment  through  a  loii^  tract  of  air,  it 
gains  sufiicient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour. 
It  takes  up  the  body  of  its  father,  and  flies 
with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  to  be  there 
consumed,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable 
that  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  un- 
der this  allegory  the  philosophy  of  comets." 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
coxOectured  that  the  phoenix  is  a  symbol  of 
a  period  of  &00  years,  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt.^— 
Phtmix,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  new  south- 
em  constellations. 

PHON'ICS,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds ;  otbervrise  called  aeouatie$. 

PHONOL'OGY,  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice,  including  its  various  degrees 
of  intonation. 

PHOSGENE,  in  chemistrr,  an  epithet 
for  giving  or  generating  light.  Phoagene 
go*  18  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on 
chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyde  gas. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  afaint light  or 
shining  lucidity  in  any  matter  or  substance, 
unaccompanied  with  sensible  heat.  It  is 
exhibited  by  certain  animals,  as  well  as  by 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  phos- 
phorescence or  luminous  property  of  certain 
marine  animals,  which  may  be  farther  illus- 
trated by  the  following  interesting  account 
(among  others)  lately  given  to  the  public 
in  "  Bennett's  Voyage  round  the  Globe :" — 
"  During  a  dark  and  calm  night,  with  tran- 
sient squalls  of  rain,  in  lat.  43"  8.,  long. 
79"  W.,  the  sea  presented  an  unusually  lu- 
minous appearance.  While  undisturbed, 
the  ocean  emitted  a  faint  gleam  firom  its  bo- 
som, and  when  agitated  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  flashed  forth  St  reams  (flight  which 
illuminated  the  sails  and  shone  in  the  wake 
with  great  intensity.  A  net,  towing  along- 
side, had  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  fire 
followed  by  a  long  and  sparkUng  train;  and 
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large  fiah,  aa  they  darted  throiijrh  the  water, 
could  be  traced  by  the  acintiilatiDg  linea 
they  left  apon  ita  aarface.  The  princi- 
pal caaae  of  tbia  phoapboreaeent  appear* 
ance  waa  aaoertained  by  the  capture  of  nu> 
meroua  meduaae,  of  flat  and  circular  form, 
light-pink  colour,  and  eigrbt  inchea  in  cir- 
eumference;  the  body  undulated  at  the 
mai  -   mi^  tuberdea  on  ita 

ordered  with  a  row  of 
ih  Ave  feet  long,  and 
a  handled.  The  cen- 
ice  waa  occupied  hj  a 
outh,  communicating 
r  cavitT,  and  aurround- 
1  tubular  appendagea, 
d,  reaembled  the  atalk 
iant  to  which  the  en* 
I  reaemblance  in  form, 
cne   creature  displayed  a 


atir 


ed 
whi 
of  I 
tire 

When   capi  .     , 

power  of  folding  the  margin  of  the  body  in- 
wards ;  but  ita  natural  posture  in  the  water 
waa  with  the  body  aprmd  out,  and  the  ten* 
taclea  pendent.  When  diaturbed*  thia  me- 
dusa emitted  from  erery  nart  of  ita  body  a 
brilliant  greeniah  light,  which  ahone  with- 
out intermission  as  long  aa  the  irritating 
cause  persisted;  but  when  that  waa  with- 
drawn, the  luminosity  padually  aubaided. 
The  luminous  power  evidently  resided  in  a 
alimy  secretion  which  enTdoped  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  waa  freely  communicated 
to  water,  as  well  as  to  any  aoUd  object. 
When  thus  detached,  it  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  phosphoric  phenomena  aa 
the  meduaa  itaeli;  hence,  it  is  reaaonable 
to  Buppoae,  that  the  gleam  of  the  ocean 
arose  no  leas  from  the  laminoua  matter  de- 
tached firom  these  creatures  than  from  that 
which  adhered  to  them ;  and  I  was  f^her 
aallafied  on  this  point,  when  I  found  that 
immersing  the  medusa  in  perfectly  clear 
and  tVesh  water  communicated  to  that  fluid 
all  the  scintillating  properties  of  alnminona 
sea.  Though  the  discovery  of  these  medus« 
waa  a  aatisuictory  explanation  of  the  phoa- 
pboreaeent appearance  of  the  water,  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  latter  effect  was  partly 
produced  by  living,  bony,  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized fish:  such  flsh  were  numerous  in 
the  sea  thia  night ;  and  a  tow-net  captured 
ten  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
They  were  a  species  of  Seopehu,  three  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  scales  of  a  steel- 
nrey  colour,  and  the  fins  spotted  with  grey. 
Each  aide  of  the  margin  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  single  row  of  small  and 
circular  depressions,  of  the  same  metallic- 
grey  hue  as  the  scalea;  a  few  similar  de- 
preasions  being  also  scattered  on  the  aidea, 
but  with  less  regularity.  The  examples  we 
obtained  were  uive  when  taken  firom  the 
net,  and  swam  actively  upon  being  pbced 
in  a  vessel  of  aea  water.  When  handled,  or 
swimming,  they  emitted  a  vivid  phospho- 
rcscent  light  from  the  scalea.  or  plates,  co- 
vering the  body  and  head,  as  well  as  fhim 
the  circular  depressions  on  the  abdomen 
and  sides,  and  which  preaented  the  appear- 
ance of  as  many  small  stars,  spangling  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  luminous  gleam 
(which  had  aometimes  an  intermittent  or 
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twinkling  character,  and  at  othera  ahone 
ateadily  for  aeveral  minutea  together)  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  the  death  ot  the 
fish.**— In  a  paper  by  thia  author,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Phoaphoreaeenee  of 
the  Ocean,  made duringa voyage ftom  Bag- 
land  to  Sydney,  N.  8.  Wales,*^  which  waa 
read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  lannseaa 
Society,  he  remarka,  that  the  aea,  whea 
phosphorescent,  exhibita  twodiatinct  kinds 
of  luminosity,  one  in  which  ita  aorfiMe  ap- 
pears studded  with  scintillations  ot  the 
most  vivid  description,  more  nutienlarly 
apparent  as  the  waves  are  broxen  by  the 
violence  of  the  vrind  or  by  the  paasage  of 


the  ship  through  them,  aa  thoagb  thev  vrere 
dectrie  sparks  produced  by  the  colliaion, 
and  whicn  sdntillationB  he  eonsaders  are 
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appearance  ceaaes  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture.  It  oecomea 
more  vivid  by  applyug  beat :  and  if  it  has 
ceased,  it  may  oe  renewed  by  applying  a 
stronger  heat,  so  that  a  piece  of  any  solsr 
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phmphonu,  which  has  apparently  lost  its 

Kwer,  may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shine, 
the  article  "  Glow-worm  "  will  be  seen 
some  interesting  particolarsof  that  insect's 
Incid  properties  To  which  we  may  here  add 
that  if  a  glow  worm  is  crushed,  and  the 
hands  and  face  are  rubbed  with  it,  they  ex- 
hibit a  luminous  appearance  similar  to  that 
produced  from  phosphorus  i  also  when  a 
|^ow>worm  is  put  into  a  phial,  and  the  phial 
IS  immersed  in  water,  a  very  beantilhl  irra- 
diation takes  place. 

FHOSPHOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  formed  by  a  saturated  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen.  When  phospho- 
rus undergoes  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  a 
great  quantitv  of  white  fumes  are  produced 
and  depositea  in  white  flakes,  and  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  pkotpkorie  arid  is 
giren.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from 
MUM,  which  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime : 
but  there  are  also  other  processes  for  ob- 
taining it-  Its  component  parts  are  60 
parts  of  oxygen  and  40  of  phosphorus.  It 
combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
ozydes,  forming  with  them  salts  denomi- 
nated pkoapkatet.—— The  photphor^msaeid, 
which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 
Phosphorous  acid  forms  compounds  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  pkotphittt. 

PHOS'PHORITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies  of  calcareous  earth. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  chemistry,  a  yellow- 
ish seiui'transparent  substance,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  but  brittle  in  cold  frosty 
weather.  In  atmosphnric  air,  it  is  luminous 
at  common  temperatures  without  emitting 
any  material  heat.  It  has  a  rough,  disa- 
grcMble  taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
garlic.  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
fermenting  matters,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
is  so  gradually  excited  and  -volved,  and  so 
masked,  as  to  exhibit  a  slow  combustion  at 
the  low  heat  of  44« ;  but  on  the  excitement 
being  increased  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  bums  with  in- 
tense brillianey,  and  displavs  a  vind  flame, 
the  union  oonstitutin|;  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorus  dissolves  m  fat  oils,  forming  a 
solution  Iniuinous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  phial  half  tilled  with  this 
oil,  Deing  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked, 
will  give  light  enough  to  see  the  dial  of  a 
watch  by  night. Inflammable  match- 
boxes are  usually  prepared  by  putting  into 
a  small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus, and  oxydising  it  slightly  by  stirring 
It  round  with  a  red-hot  iron  wire.  The 
phial  should  be  unstopped  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sul- 
phur match  which  we  wish  to  kindle.  The 
process  of  making  phosphorus  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 100  parts  or  burnt  bones  in  powder 
are  to  be  mixed  with  40  pans  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  contact  for  two  dars,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
poured  upon  a  filter  of  doth,  and  the  liquor 


that  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitrous  solution  of  lead ;  a  white  powder 
will  be  formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  with 
about  one-tifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in 
a  porcelain  retort,  ^he  bank  of  which  is 
plung^  in  water;  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame 
spontaneously,  and  at  length  a  substance 
will  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOS'PHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combi- 
nation of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with 
a  base ;  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  copper,  or 

of  lime,  &c. Photpkuretled  hydrogen,  is 

phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen  gpas,  which 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  common  air 
bums  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  mixed  with 
that  air  it  detonates  violently.  Oxygen  gas 
produces  a  still  more  rapid  combustion  than 
common  air.  When  bubbles  of  it  are  made 
to  pass  up  through  water,  they  explode  in 
succession  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  beautiful  column  of  white 
smoke  is  formed.  This  gas  is  the  most 
combustible  substance  known.  Its  com- 
bustion is  the  combination  of  its  phocpho- 
ruB  and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  products  are  phospho- 
ric acid  and  water.  It  is  supptMed  that 
many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  night  around  burving-gronnds 
and  other  places,  when  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  phospnur- 

ened  hydrogen. Byhydruret  itf  pkoapho- 

rua  u  a  second  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
phosphorus,  obtained  when  solid  phosphor- 
ous acid  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystalisa- 
tion  present  converts  part  of  the  phosphor- 
ous add  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hy- 
drogen, uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of 
phosphorus  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  detonates 
when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heat- 
ed to  313  degrees. 

PHOTO  GRAPHT,  or  PHOTOGElf'lC 
DRAW  ING.  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
I  he  discoverer  of  it,  to  a  "new  art,"  which, 
though  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Daguerre ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  given,  under  the  word  Daoukrbbo- 
TTPB.  Of  the  mode  by  which  this  result 
was  arrived  at,  and  the  previous  steps  which 
science  had  necessarily  to  make  before  it 
could  have  been  atuined,  we  propose  tof^vo 
a  rapid  sketch,  while  we  shall  avoid  entering 
into  any  of  the  deUils  of  the  manipulainry 
processes,  which  form  so  important  a  part 
of  photographic  art. 

If  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
well-known  "lunar  causiic,"  or  nitrate  ol 
silver,  is  produced;  and  if  this  again  be 
dissolved,  and  salt  water  added  to  it,  a  vt  hite 
cloudy  precipitation  takes  place  in  (he  li- 
quid, «-hich  ultimately  subsides  as  a  bril- 
liantly white  powder-  This  is  the  chloride 
of  silver,  in  otner  words  a  direct  compound 
of  the  gaseous  element  called  chlorine  vrith 
silver.    This  chloride  of  silver,  called  by 
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rhe  alchemists  kern  riher,  because  it  may 
bf.  melted  into  a  horny  mass,  turns  black  in 
suuli((ht,  an  effect  which  is  also  produced 
upon  lunar  canstic  itself  when  mixed  with 
oryCBnic  matter:  the  light  possessing  a  che- 
mical  power  which  induces  a  decomposition 
of  the  chloride,  or  of  the  nitrate,  of  silver, 
the  precise  character  of  which,  howerer, 
has  to  this  day  never  been  entirely  explain- 
ed. Wedgwood,  whose  ingenious  and  ar- 
tistic mind  created  Etniria,  was  struck  with 
this  singular  property  of  lifbt,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  experiment  upon  it  with  a  view 
of  producing  pictures  by  its  a^ney.  But 
the  process  failed  becaose  the  picture  could 
not  oe  ftxed  when  produced— the  light  gra- 
dually blackening  the  whole  over  equally. 

Among  the  ne^  elements  discovered  since 
this  century  began  was  iodine.  It  was 
found  in  1810  in  small  quantities  in  the 
ashes  of  burnt  aea-weed.  1 1  presented  iiseif 
as  an  iron-grey  metallic-looking  crystalline 
substance,  producing,  when  heated,  an  ex- 
quisite violet  vapour,  whence  it  received  its 
name  tetiAfC  violet  coloured ).  Gav  Lussac 
investigated  the  properties  of  loaine,  and 
it  became  thenceforward  recognised  by 
the  chemist  as  belonging  to  a  group  of  ele- 
ments of  which  chlorine  was  the  type. 
Among  the  analogies  which  linked  into  the 
same  group  these  two  elements,  those  of 
their  compounds  with  silver  were  promi- 
nent. The  iodide  of  silver  is  a  yellow 
powder  which,  like  the  chloride,  maybe 
melted  so  as  to  form  a  "  horn  silver."  and 
like  it  too  is  readily  blackened  in  the  light, 
though,  however,  not  without  admixture  of 
other  matter.  This  iodide  of  silver  was  the 
substance  which  at  length  yielded,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Talbot,  results  which  guided 
him  to  his  photographic  process ;  and  it  is 
to  this  day  the  iodide  of  silver  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  most  sensitive  as  well  as 
most  manageable  processes. 

The  discovery  of  iodiue  was,  therefore,  a 
step  necessary  to  be  made  by  chemical 
science  before  that  particular  form  of  pho- 
tographic art  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr. 
Talbot  could  be  developed.  This  philo- 
sopher then  found  that  by  forming  the 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  pore&  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  subsequently  washing  that  paper 
over  with  certain  compounds  which  pi>s- 
sessed  a  great  tendency  to  under^  chemical 
changes,  it  became  so  sensitive  to  that 
mysterious  chemical  action  of  light  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  that  the  exposure  of  it  to 
that  light  for  the  space  of  a  second  was 
sufficient  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the 
'forces  which  held  together  the  elements  of 
the  substances  he  had  united  on  the  paper. 
This  disturbed  equilibrium  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  necessarily  exhibit  itself  in  an 
actual  decomposition,  as  evidenced  by  a 
blackening  ot  the  subsUnces  used,  and 
consequent  alteration  or  reduction  of  the 
icdide  of  silver.  Such  a  decomposition 
could  indeed  be  produced  by  a  prolonged 
exposure  of  the  paper,  but  Mr.  Taloot  found 
that  the  metamorphosinji^  process  might  be 
checked  in  a  stage  previous  to  this  decom- 
position by  reraovhig  the  paper  ft^/in-e  Hkod 


y  «t«<Me  impnMien,  aad  that  it 
is  then  possible  by  an  after  process  to  cany 
forward  that  action  of  change,  even  in  tb« 
dark,  to  the  point  at  which  the  blackeniag 
took  place,  by  a  tme  decomposition  of  the 
compounds  on  the  paper  over  all  tboae 
parts  of  it  on  which  the  light  had  acted. 
And  thus  be  succeeded  in  reaUsiBg  the  hope 
he  had  long  cherished  of  prodactngpictnrcs 
in  the  camera  obacura  by  pbouifnphM 
agencv.  This  indeed  at  first  maat  have  mf- 
peared  an  extremely  difficult  and  imeertaMi 
problem ;  for  the  light  which  forms  tlioac 
exquisite  miniatures  of  the  external  world, 
that  all  must  have  been  channea  with  ia 
the  camera  obscura,  is  necessarily  vtrj 
faint.  This  arises  from  the  cireansttaBCC 
that  the  lii^ht  which  enters  at  the  Icsa  baa 
to  be  distributed  by  ita  refraetiaf  ageocnr 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  picture  formed, 
whereby  its  intensity  and  the  coBseqnct 
brilliancy  of  the  image  is  greatly  weakeiwd. 
But  ere  a  perfect  picture  was  prodiioed« 
and  ere  a  pbotogrBphic  process  complete  i« 
all  its  details  could  be  given  to  the  world. 


one  more  great  step  had  yet  to  be 
another  difficulty  to  be  conquered,  and  that 
indeed  not  the  last.  That  diflenlty  wm 
the  same  which  met  Wedgwood  in  thitTe^ 
dawn  of  this  century,  and  it  consisted  ia 
the  circumstance  that  after  a  pMtnre  bad 
been  produced  on  the  paper,  it  was  impoa* 
sible  to  preserve  it  there ;  for  the  porttons 
which  were  unaffected  by  the  light  dnriaf 
the  formation  of  the  picture,  become  Mack* 
ened  so  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  view  in 
daylight,  so  that  the  paper  rapidly  acquires 
a  uniformly  d«rk  colour  all  over.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  fix  or  "set**  the  picture,  w« 
must  either  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
sitive  compound  as  that  it  shall  be  no  hmgw 
sensitive  to  the  light,  or  w«  must  remove  it 
altogether— a  thing  of  no  small  diOcoltf. 
Mr.  Talbot,  indeed,  sncceeded  to  a  eertai«  , 
extent  in  effecting  this ;  bat  it  mnst  b«  j 
confessed  that  his  process  was  not  entirelf 
successful ;  and  it  was  not  until  Sir  Joka  I 
Hersebel's  researches  into  the  ozidea  of  j 
sulphur  that  it  was  found  that,  bv  the  in-  I 
strumentality  of  the  salta  of  hvpoanl| 

acid,  compounds  of  silver  could  be  d) 

for  which  there  were  no  other  soiveata  that  | 
were  not  too  powerful  in  their  actioa  for 

photographic  use.    ■"-  **-• "—  ■'  -raa 

found  possible  to  di  ih- 

ed  picture  all  those  ]  iva 

material  which  had  bjr 

the  light;  while,  oi  Jm 

darkened  and  decoi  tka 

sensitive  silver  com  rlj 

unharmed  by  the  u  ita. 

Thus  by  dissolving  leA 

silver,  and  washing  Jy, 

it  became  effectual  mA 

to  discovery  is  a  toil  lif- 

ficulties  yet  beset  1  ay 

it.    We  have  seen  tl  Bta 

by  producing  a  dar  ka» 

graphic  paper,  so  th  sr- 

tions  of  the  picture  .».»» .....  »»r.....ca 
in  a  darkened  stirface,  while  the  shadows  ia 
the  natural  ol^t  were  left  as  HghU  ia  tha 
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photograph.  It  wm  well  called  by  Mr. 
Talbot  a  "  neipitive  picture ; "  and  a  strange 
appearance  does  a  view  thus  taken  in  the 
camera  obtcura  present.  The  sky  hangs 
over  it  black  and  heavy,  while  the  walls  of 
a  building  or  the  foliage  of  a  tree  stand  out 
aipainst  that  dark  sky  in  unnatural  relief, 
with  their  shadows  reversed,  so  that,  while 
a  pinnacle  on  which  the  sun  is  shining  is 
black  as  though  in  deepest  shadow,  the 
really  obscured  recesses  of  a  window  seem 
to  glow  in  brilliant  sonlight,  and  the  whole 
is  Utuminated  by  an  unearthlv  glare.  But 
he  who  had  raisied  so  spectral  a  vision  did 
not  recoil  before  it.  His  ingenuity  at  once 
suggested  the  means  of  disenchanting 
his  work  of  all  that  made  it  strange  or  un- 
natural, and  he  knew  how,  "with  rod  re- 
Tersed."  to  transform  it  into  a  work  of  art 
in  which  light  and  shadow,  and  all  that 
wondrous  detail  for  which  a  photograph  is 
now  almost  a  name  and  a  form  of  speech, 
khould  come  out  into  clear  and*  natural 
contrast,  truer  in  many  ways  to  the  letter 
of  the  book  of  Nature  than  any  other  pos. 
■ible  transcript.  He  effected  this  inversion 
by  simply  pressing  the  negative  by  a  sheet 
•f  glass  mto  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
prepared  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
then  permitting  the  solar  rays  to  shine 
through  the  "negative"  on  to  this  white 
sheet.  The  result  was  a  "  positive  "  picture, 
in  which  the  nhadows  were  produced  by  the 
rays  which  had  traversed  tne  lights  of  the 
negative,  and  the  lights  in  which  were  left 
wheresoever  the  shadows  of  the  negative 
had  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  sun- 
beams. And  so  the  spell  was  complete.  A 
black  sky  no  longer  hangs  over  the  picture, 
bat  one,  on  the  contrary,  the  fault  of  which 
is  its  wliiteness ;  shadows  are  no  longer  lit 
bjr  nnnatoral  lights,  the  sunned  pinnacle 
no  more  retreats  into  impossible  depths  of 
shadow :  we  have,  in  fact,  "  the  positive," 
the  Talbotype  complete,  while  the  negative 
still  remains  to  us,  firom  which  thousands 
of  these  positive  photographs  may  succes- 
sively be  ti^en,  as  engravings  from  a  block. 
Bach  is  a  sketch  of  the  prooess  of  the  Tal- 
botype. We  have  said  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  carry  our  readers  through  the 
details  of  photogpraphic  manipulation :  we 
shall  not,  however,  be  going  beyond  the 
limit  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves  if  we 
invite  attention  to  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  these  two  processes  as 
distingushing  it  flrom  the  other.  We  have 
riven  already  a  sketch  of  the  Talbotype.  It 
has  been  shown  to  consist  in  the  imbuing 
a  paper  surface  with  certain  salts  of  silver, 
prominently  the  iodide  of  silver,  formed  from 
9oUti»n»,  or,  as  the  chemical  pbraseolo|cy 
is,  formed  in  the  "  moist  way."  Water  is 
present ;  and  the  changes,  so  far  as  we  can 
anderstand  them,  are  probably  not  uncon- 
nee|.ed  with  a  decomposition  of  this  com- 
pound substance,  water.  But  they  are  cer- 
tainly dteompotitiont,  or  the  picture  is  not 
formed.  We  n^ean  by  this,  that  if  a  change 
is  not  produced  tiaibljf  in   the  prepared 

Kper,  no  decomposition  would  appear  to 
as  yet  produced  by  the  light  in  the  che* 


mical  bodies  which  give  it  its  sensitiveness. 
At  least,  we  have  ourselves  vainly  sought 
for  evidence  of  such  change.  The  extraor.  i 
dinary  fact,  however,  and  one  which  is  com- 1 
mon  to  both  the  processes,  and  perhaps,  | 
too,  to  all  changes  set  up  by  the  action  of  ' 
light,  is  this,  that  where  no  decomposition  , 
is  apparent,  or  may  have  actually  been  pro. , 
duced  in  the  paper  of  the  one  or  on  the  j 
silver  plate  which  is  the  basis  of  the  other, 
there  u  yet  a  latent  power  which  has  been 
communicated  to  both,  and  which  can  be  I 
developed  by  a  subsequent  process  con-  | 
ducted  in  the  dark.  The  Daguerreotype  is 
produced  by  polishing  a  plate  of  pure  silver, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  or 
to  the  mixed  vapours  of  this  element  and 
another  extremely  analogous,  and  disco- 
vered subsequently  to  it,  called  bromine. 
The  silver  plate  thus  receives  a  thin  coating 
of  iodide  or  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  which  is  therefore  formed  in  the 
••  dry  way  "—that  is  to  say,  without  the  use 
of  water  as  a  menstruum.  The  faintest  ray 
of  light  impresses  an  invisible  effect  upon 
this  plate ;  and  here,  as  in  the  Talbotype,  a 
subsequent  process  of  development  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  and  render  visible  the 
effect  commenced  by  the  light.  The  Da- 
guerreotype plate,  consequently,  after  the 
invisible  picture  has  been  impressed  on  it 
in  the  camera  obscura,  is  subjected  to  a 
remarkable  process.  The  liquid  metal 
mercury  is  warmed  gently  in  the  dark,  till 
vapour  is  given  off  firom  it  (like  steam  from 
tepid  water), and  the  impressed  silver  plate 
is  immersed  in  this  vaporous  atmospnere. 
The  vapour  becomes  condensed  on  the  sur- 
face ot  the  plate;  but  not  uniformly  so. 
Wherever  the  light  has  fallen  the  vapour 
can  become  so  condensed;  but  in  the 
shadows  of  the  picture  the  plate  has  noi 
been  affected,  and  these  are  shunned  by  the 
gaseous  mercury.  The  result  is  a  white 
condensation  of  quicksilver  in  amalgama- 
tion with  the  silver  over  the  lights  of  the 
picture,  while  the  dark  polished  surface  of 
the  plate  forms  the  shadows  of  it.  The  sen- 
sitive material  is  subsequently  removed  by 
the  same  reagent  as  is  used  in  the  Tal- 
botype, and  the  picture  is  complete,  and  as 
stable  as  one  formed  by  a  mercurial  com- 
poudd  can  be.  Such  is  the  Daguerreotype, 
the  rival  of  our  English-born  Talbotype. 
The  Daguerreotype,  in  the  hands  of  Claudet 
and  others,  rapidly  reached  the  perfection 
and  the  rapidity  of  execution,  which  till 
lately  made  it  almost  thfe  oiUy  available 
irocess  for  the  production  of  a  portrait. 
)ut  the  English  process  has,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  advancing  too,  and  now,  wiihin 
thcM  last  few  mouths,  luis  attained  a  point 
at  which  it  seems  to  rise  superor  to  its  an- 
ugonist;  and,  upon  a  material  recently 
supplied  to  it  by  the  discoveries  of  cbe- 
mistrr,  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  as 
flexible  as  paper,  and  even  more  manage- 
able, the  photographist  can  now  take  pic 
tures  with  a  rapiditv  that  seems  to  leave 
even  the  sensitive  plates  of  the  improved 
process  of  Daguerre  far  behind.  The  ma 
terial  we   allude  to  is  gun  cotton.    Tbi* 
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body  when  earefolly  ynpaati.  eu  be  dl»> 
Bolred  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit,  aaA 
bf  blending  the  lensitiTe  materi«Js  of  ^a 
Talbotype  with  this  eolation  of  gun-cotton* 
and  then  pouring  the  mixture  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  the  ethereal  menstruum  rapidly  era- 
porates  and  leaves  behind  it  a  thin  tran»< 
parent  ftim,  like  a  white  goldbeater's  skin. 
The  glass  with  this  film  npon  it  is  im- 
mersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  path  of  weak 
nitrate  of  silrcr,  and  thus  acquires  so  great 
a  sensitiveness  that  the  motion  of  the 
wind  is  not  rapid  enough  to  rulBe  the  hair 
of  an  animal  or  the  foliage  of  a  tree  during  i 
the  short  time  the  picture  is  in  the  act  of 
being  formed.  The  very  foam  nf  the  sea, 
iung  in  all  its  wreathy  airiness  from  the 
erest  of  a  wave,  embodied  in  those  fantastis 
forms  whose  very  charm  is  their  transituri- 
ness  and  their  perpetual  variety,  may  now 
be  seen  stereotyped  by  that  ouly  force  whose 
motions  are  rapid  enough  to  arrest  suoii 
fteeting  images.  It  is  a  singular  though  not 
unaccountable  phenomenon,  that  the  same 
year,  1839,  which  was  marked  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  photogenic  process  of  Talbot, 
should  also  have  the  name  of  Dagnerre  en- 
graved npon  it  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
process  of  heliography,  and  that  the  same 
elements,  iodine  and  silver,  formed  the 
sensitive  compound  With  which  he  also 
operated.  On  the  other  hancU  we  find 
rather  matter  for  surprise,  not  in  this  coin- 
cidence, nor  in  the  similarity  of  the  diaco* 
very  in  either  case,  but  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  dealing  with  the  same  chemical 
elements  they  did  not  both  fall  npon  one 
and  the  same  identical  process;  and  we 
wonder  rather  at  the  differences  that  to 
characteristically  distinguish  the  Daguerre- 
otype from  the  Talbotype,  than  at  the  points 
in  which  these  two  rival  processes  ag^ee. 
(Abridged  from  an  interesting  paper  on 
PuoTOGHAFBT  iu  Frottr't  Maaazine,  for 
Mav,  1S63  > 

PHOTOM'ETER.  an  apparatna  for  mea- 
luring  the  intensity  of  light,  or  an  instru- 
ment intended  to  indicate  the  different 
Iuantities  of  light,  as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright 
ay,  or  between  bodies  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented  by  Count  Rum- 
ibrd,  M.  de  Saussure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others. 
In  Leslie's  photometer  the  essential  part  is 
a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  ahould  be  equal  in  height, 
and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter ; 
one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the 
other  of  common  glass,  into  which  is  put 
some  fiquid.  When  the  instrument  is  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  rays,  those  rays  that  are 
absorbed  by  the  dark  colour  heat  the  inte- 
rior air,  which  causes  the  liquor  to  descend 
with  rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch, 
thus  marking  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
while  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  the 
light  upon  the  transparent  ball. 

PHBA8E,  a  short  sentence  or  expression ; 
said  to  be  complete  when  it  conveys  com- 
plete sense,  as  "  to  err  is  human" ;  and  in- 
complete when  it  consists  of  several  words 
without  affirming  anything.    Any  peculiar 


short 

also  denominated  apAroae. In  music,  any 

regular  aymmetrical  course  of  notes  whi^ 
iM^n  and  complete  the  intended  ezpiea- 
sion. 

PHBENITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammiition 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever  amd 
delirium. 

PHRENOL'OGT,  a  modem  seienecv 
which  professes  to  teach,  from  the  confor- 
mation  of  the  human  skull,  the  particnlar 
characters  and  propensities  of  men,  pre> 
suming  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  sensations  are  performed  by  peculiar 
parts  of  the  brain:  the  front  parts  being 
intellectual,  the  middle  sentimental,  and 
the  hinder  parts  governing  the  animal  pro- 
pensities; the  degree  being  in  proportion 
to  the  projection  or  bulk  of  the  parta.  It 
was  long  ago  observed  by  nhysiologista,  that 
the  chairacters  of  animals  were  determin- 
able by^the  formation  of  the  forehead,  and 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most 
eases,  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  skull.  But  it  was 
reserved  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spnrzbeim  to  ex- 
pand this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a  minute 
syatem,  and  to  map  out  the  whole  cranium 
into  small  sections,  each  section  being  the 
dwelling-place,  or  workshop,  of  a  certain 
faculty,  propensity,  or  sentiment,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirtv-six,  and  to  which  cer- 
tain names  have  been  given  in  order  to 
mark  their  specific  qualities,  their  uses  and 
abuses.  Were  phrenologv  an  established 
science,  and  were  it  possible  to  draw  unerr- 
ing deductions  from  the  data  which  it  lays 
down,  its  discovery  woul'*  oe  the  greatest 
step  ever  made  in  mental  ph'kwopny,  and 
its  application  thv  nost  b..jeficial  ever 
used  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
By  disclosing  indiridual  character,  it  would 
give  security  to  social  intercourse,  and  make 
communication  prompt  and  easy.  It  would 
disclose  real  merit  and  expose  unworthi- 
ness.  The  truly  wise  and  ^;ood  would  at 
last  attain  their  proper  station  in  society ; 
while  the  i^^norant  and  vicious  would  be 
obliKcd  to  bide  their  diminished  heads.  Bat 
neither  is  phreno1og]r  ui  established  science 
nor,  if  it  were,  can  it  ever  be  applied  with 
certainty  to  the  illustration  of  individnsl 
character.  Manjr  of  the  organs  are  00  hete- 
rogeneous in  their  nature,  that  .they  may  ia 
dicate  faculties  or  dispositions  diametrically 
opposite,  while  others  are  furnished  witu 
compensating  organs  which  balance  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  either,  and  thus  render 
both  ineffective.  Thus  you  may  have  the 
organ  of  deetruetiveneet  developed  largely, 
and  jet  be  a  peaceable  and  good  man.  How 
is  this  accounted  for  ?  Tour  organs  of  earn- 
tiouaneea  and  benevotenee  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  tamed  down  into 
a  very  harmless  afBsir,  and  would  not  even 
hurt  a  fly.  This  fact  ought  never  to  b«  lost 
sight  of;  nor  should  we  forget  that  sithough 
phrenologisU  have  mapped  the  onter  cra- 
nium into  so  many  sections,  no  correspond- 
ing sections  or  divisions  are  to  be  found  la 
the  interior  structure  or  arrang^ement  <tf 
the  brain.    Were  the  brain  divided  into 
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thirty-six  cells,  phrenolopsts  might  be  just- 
ified in  making  out  its  exterior  divisions ; 
but  it  consists  of  one  mass,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  inward  separation  or  distinction  of 
structure  corresponding  with  the  outward 
boundaries  of  phrenological  organs.  We 
must  confess,  that,  like  other  theoretical 
fancies  which  have  occasionally  sprung  up, 
it  has  furnished  a  large  fund  of  amusement, 
if  not  of  instruction,  and  also  g^iven  rise  to 
many  sagacious  remarks  from  its  votaries, 
upon  the  naughty  propensities  or  amiable 
affections  of  their  triends.  But  it  may  be 
vorth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  inouire 
whether  the  advocates  of  phrenology  have 
not  discovered  that  they  themselves  possess 
some  fondly  cherished  bump,  bv  which  their 
own  exemplary  character  has  been  proved 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  so,  out  of 
pure  gratitude  to  the  science,  had  become 
It*  willing  converts  !  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  lecturer  arrange  his  crauiolo- 
gical  specimens,  from  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  Greece  down  to  the  orang-outang, 
and  heard  him  descant,  in  marvellonsly 
learned  terms,  respecting  the  indications  of 
amativeness,  secretiveness,  or  destructive- 
ness,  &c.,  which  they  severally  presented, 
and  yet  we  still  find  ourselves  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  unbelief.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  surprise  our  readers  if  we  endea- 
vour to  justify  our  heterodoxy,  by  quoting 
the  following  argumentative  observations, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
RteievB :  —  "The  great  boast  of  phrenolo- 
gy," says  the  reviewer,  "  is,  that  it  does  not 
rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a  correct  observation  of  the 
varieties  of  actual  character,  and  is  applied, 
not  to  a  mere  speculative  and  shadowy  ana- 
lysis of  supposed  qualities,  but  to  the  unde- 
niable realities  by  which  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  such  questionable  existences  as 
perception,  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, but  looks  at  once  to  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
men  in  societv  are  marked  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Thus  it  finds  one  man  aictnated 
in  all  his  conduct  bv  a  strong  desire  of 
fame,  and  immediately  it  sets  down  '  love 
of  approbation'  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a  bump  on 
some  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  si^ 
of  which  the  strength  of  this  propensity 
mav  be  measured.  Another  is  distin^ished 
by  nis  love  of  money,  and  so  Acquisitive- 
ness is  established  as  a  primitive  and  inhe- 
rent propensity  1  Another  is  a  great  talker, 
and  fortnwith  Language  is  maae  a  distinct 
and  independent  faculty  1  Another  has  a 
turn  for  making  nut- crackers  and  mouse- 
traps, and  what  can  be  so  natural  as  to 
refer  this  to  the  bulk  of  his  organ  of  Con- 
structiveness  7  Another  shows  a  great  love 
for  children,  without  indicating  much  bene- 
volence to  any  grown  creature — and  nothing 
consequently  can  be  plainer  than  that  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  an  ori^nal  sentiment. 
Borne  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations — 
and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Num- 


ber very  prominent  ?  Others  remember  all 
the  cross-roads  they  have  ever  gone  through 
— and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  ?  Some 
keep  their  papers,  clothes,  and  furniture 
very  nicely  arranged — which  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  Order ;  while  there  are 
others  again,  at  least  so  Mr.  Combe  assures 
us,  whose  genius  cousists  in  peculiarly 
quick  observation  of  size  and  weight  of  ex- 
ternal substances — for  whose  sake  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  thought  reasonable  to 
create  the  special  original  faculties  of  size 
and  weight  I  This,  we  must  admit,  is  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it 
to  stop?  If  we  are  thus  to  take  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
pensities, by  which  grown  men  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to 
refer  them  to  some  peculiar  original  fkculty 
or  principle,  imagined  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  accounting  for  them,  the  thirty-six  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  the  phrenologists  may  at 
once  be  multiplied  to  360  or  36,000,  and 
room  must  be  made  upon  the  skull  for  as 
many  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a  re- 
markable love  for  their  children,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  separate  principle  of  Philo- 
proffenitivenett.  But  other  men  have  as 
remarkable  a  love  for  their  parents — and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a  faculty 
of  Philopro]/enitome$$,-with  a  corresponding 
bump  on  some  suitable  place  of  the  cra- 
nium? The  affections  of  others,  again, 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly 
in  the  collateral.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then, 
that  we  should  have  a  Philadelphic  prin- 
ciple, to  attach  us  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— and  another  to  keep  us  in  charity 
with  our  cousins  ?  If  -the  fioct,  that  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of 
wealth  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming 
that  Acquisitiveness  is  an  independent  and 
original  principle  in  our  nature,  should  not 
the  fact  that  other  men  being  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  dogs  and  horses  justify  us 
in  refering  this  also  to  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple 7  or  upon  what  grounds  can  we  refuse 
the  same  honour  to  the  love  of  card-playing, 
gossiping,  or  ag^culture  7  Some  men,  nay 
some  whole  families  are  notorious  for  lying, 
though  addicted  to  no  other  immorality; 
some — the  natural  prey  of  the  former — are 
proverbial  for  their  credulity ;  some  for  in- 
ordinate merriment  and  laughter ;  some  for 
env^;  some  for  love  of  society;  some  for 
teUing  long  stories ;  some  for  love  of  noise ; 
some  for  horror  of  it.  Most  of  these;  it 
appears  to  us,  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  primitive  faculties  or  propen- 
sities as  any  on  the  phrenologist's  list.  Un- 
doubtedly they  mark  as  conspicuously  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  are  not  in  general 
so  easily  resolved  into  more  general  prin- 
ciples. Why  then  should  they  be  excluded 
(tora  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
left  without  any  organs  in  their  improvi- 
dent distribution  of  the  skull  7  Nay,  upon 
these  principles,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
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■epante  original  faculty,  prompting  na  to 
the  practice  of  akating,  aailing,  or  plant- 
ing^-or  towarda  the  atndy  of  botany,  mi* 
neralogy,  anatomy,  bookbinding,  chemistry, 
gymnastics,  or  any  of  the  other  five  hnudred 
porsuits  to  which  idle  men  are  found  to 
betake  themselves,  with  an  engrossing  and 
often  passionate  partiality  ?" 

PHhTGA'NBA,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Nturopterm,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  sixty  species.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  the  Tktygameu 
gntmdi$f  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva 
of  this  insect  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
e«de¥h¥>9rm,  and  is  fr^oently  used  by 
angers  as  a  bait.  When  arrived  at  fiall 
growth,  it  fastens  its  case  or  tube  by  seve- 
ral silken  filaments  to  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  or  other  convenient  substance, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  casting  its 
skin,  changes  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  len^hened 
shape,  displaying  the  immature  lunbs  of 
the  future  phr^ganea.  which  in  a  fortnight 
emerges  flrom  its  confinement. 

PHRY'GIAN  STONE,  a  Ught  spungv 
stone  resembling  a  pumice,  formeriy  used 
in  dyeing,  and  said  to  be  drying  and  astrin- 
gent. 


PHTHrSIS,in  medicine,  a  consumption 
occasioned  by  ulcerated  lungs.  [See  Cox- 
SDBirTion.l 


PHYLACTERT,  among  the  ancients,  a 
general  name  given  to  all  kinds  of  spells, 
charms,  or  amulets,  which  they  wore  about 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  disease  or 
dau|per.  It  is  more  particularly  used  to 
signify  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
seme  text  of  Scripture,  especially  of  the  De- 
calogue, which  the  more  devout  Jews  wore 
on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a  badge 

of  their  religion. ^Among  the  primitive 

Christians,  a  jiAyfacfery  was  a  case  m  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

PHTLXITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  leaf,  or  a  mineral  having  the  figure 
of  a  leaf. 

PHTS'ALITE  (sometimes  called  pyro- 
phjftalite.  because  it  intumesces  in  heat), 
a  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  a  sno- 
species  ofprismatic  topas. 

PHYS'ETEB,  the  eaekaiot,  in  natural  his- 
tory,  a  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  eete. 
There  are  four  species :  the  Pkyaeter  maero' 
eephaluM,  or  the  spermaceti  whale,  grows  to 
the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  head  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
animal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difScult  of  all 
the  whales  to  be  taken,  and  surrives  for  se- 
veral days  the  deepest  wounds  given  it  by  the 
harpoon.  Its  skin,  oil,  and  tendons  are  all 
converted  by  the  Greenlanders  to  some  va- 
luable purpose.  The  spermaceti  is  found  in 
the  head.  Ambergris  is  obtained  firom  the 
fkces  of  the  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
substance  had  long  bafiled  the  curiosity  of 
the  naturalist,  but  is  now  said  to  be  un- 
questionably ascertained. 

PHYS'ICAL,  an  epithet  denoting  that 
which  relates  to  nature  or  natural  produc- 
tions, as  opposed  to  things  moral  or  imagi- 
nary.   We  speak  of  physical  force  or  power. 


with  reference  to  material  things:  tluia, 
armies  and  navies  are  the  phyneM  fin-ce  oi 
a  nation ;  whereas  knowledge,  skill,  Ac, 

constitute  aioral  force.^ A  pkvaic:  b»di 

or  substance,  is  a  material  body  <a  sub- 
stance, in  distinction  fitmi  spirit  or  meta- 

physi<ad  substance. Phftieal  eduemtiou, 

the  education  which  is  directed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  strength,  health,  and  vigour 
to  the  bodily  ormns  and  powers. 

PHYSrCIAN.  one  whose  profession  is 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  discMCs,  and  who 
is  consequently  relied  on  as  being  skilled  iu 
the  art  of  healing.  Physicians  were  held 
in  high  estimation  in  Greece,  and  the  naaie 
of  Hippocrates  is  an  honour  to  the  proiies- 
sion.  The  study  of  phTsic,  indeed,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosopbr,  it 
-   in  a  lan4* 


where  philosophv  was  in  such  high  reput«. 
It  was  not  exactly  so  in  Home.  As  long  aa 
the  Bomans  led  a  hardy  and  laborious  Ufie. 
phvsicians  were  dispensed  with,  and  totally 
unknown  amongst  them,  without  any  bad 
conseouenoe  ensuing.  But  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  the  excesses  with  whidi  it 
was  attended,  introduced  diseases ;  and  aa 
one  evil  produces  another,  so  diseases  in- 
troduced physic,  to  which  they  had  before 
expressed  much  repugnance.  In  the  535th 
year  of  Borne,  some  physicians  had  come 
from  Greece  to  that  city,  but  had  no  fixed 
establishment  there  till  the  year  600.  Physic 
at  that  time  included  phurmacy  and  snr- 
gerv  ;  for  physicians  not  only  compounded 
medicines,  but  performed  all  surjacal  ope- 
rations themselves,  though  they  nad  then 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  en  anatomy. 
Durina  the  commtmwealth  thero  were  no 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  army,  but  the 
ancient  citixens,  who  had  almost  dl  served 
in  the  army,  administered  medicines,  and 
the  soldiers  dressed  each  othor's  wounds 
with  some  well-known  remedies  used  in  the 
city.  The  empermrs,  however,  havina  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  theur  own  health,  took 
physicians  upon  every  expedition,  lie  art 
of  nealing  was  not  held  m  high  estimation 
at  Bome,  but  was  sometimes  professed  by 
slaves ;  Cssar  granted  them,  as  a  singular 
favour,  the  freedom  of  the  citT ;  and  their 
reputation  increased  with  the  luxury  of  the 
people. 

PHYSICO-THEOL'OGY,  theology  or  di- 
vinity illustrated  or  enforced  by  ^ysies  or 
natural  philosophy. 

PHYSICS,  or  Navubal  PHiz.oaorHT,  a 
science  of  vast  extent,  comprehending  what- 
ever tends  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tural bodies,  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  vrith  their  various  affectiona*  nao- 
tions,  and  operations. 

PHYSIOGNOM'ICS,  among  physidama, 
dgns  in  the  countenance  whien  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  state,  disposition,  Ac,  both  of 
the  body  and  mind:  and  hence  the  art  of 
reducing  these  signs  to  j^ractice  is  tensed 
physiognomy. 

PHYSIOG'NOMY,  the  art  of  discovering 
the  predominant  temper  or  other  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  fieatuea 
of  the  foce  or  external  signs  of  the  oouMte- 
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nanM.  'Whatever  be  thought  of  the  poari* 
bility  of  UtyinK  down  strict  rules  for  such 
judgments,  it  u  a  fact  of  eveiy-day  occur- 
rence, that  we  are,  almost  without  reflec- 
tion on  our  i^art,  impressed  favourably  or 
unfavourably  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 
talents  of  others  by  tbe  expression  of  their 
countenances.  No  study,  says  Lavater,  ma- 
thematics excepted,  more  justly  deserves  to 
be  termed  a  science  than  physiognomy.  It 
is  a  department  of  physics,  including  theo- 
logy and  belles  lettres ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  these  sciences  may  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appro- 
priate character;  it  may  be  communicated 
and  taught.  Physiognomy,  he  adds,  is  a 
source  of  pure  and  exalted  mental  g^tifi- 
cation.  It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity ;  it  displays  a  new  scene  of 
harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works ;  it  re- 
veals internal  motives,  which,  without  it, 
would  only  have  been  discovered  in  the 
world  to  come.  That  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  every  person  of  reflection  will  rea- 
dily grant;  but  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  a  general  application  of 
rules  with  which  the  experience  of  others 
has  furnished  him.  We  all  have  some  sort 
of  intuitive  method  by  which  we  form  our 
opinions ;  and  though  our  rules  for  jud^ng 
M  men  from  tkdt  appearance  may  olten 
fiul,  we  still  continue  to  trust  in  them ;  and 
naturally  feel  surprised  if  a  vacant-looking 
man  should  prove  extremely  sagacious,  or  a 
morose-looking  one  should  give  us  eridence 
of  his  kind  disposition  by  performing  smne 
generous  and  usinterested  action. 

PHYSIOO'MOTTPB,  a  machine  for  tak- 
ing  an  exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance, li^dy  invented  by  a  Parisian.  This 
inatmment  u  a  metallic,  oval  plate,  pierced 
with  a  large  quantity  of  minute  holes  verv 
closely  together,  and  through  each  of  whien 
a  wire  passes  with  extreme  facility.  These 
needles  have  the  appearance  of  a  brush.  The 
wh(de  is  surrounaed  with  a  double  case  of 
tin,  which  contains  warm  water,  in  order  to 
keep  the  instrument  of  a  proper  tempera- 
tare  with  the  blood.  If  any  figure  be  applied 
against  this  brush  of  needles,  it  will  jrield 
to  the  sliriitest  pressure,  and  leave  an  exact 
mould,  taking  up  only  about  two  seconds. 

PHTSIOL'OOT,  a  term  strictly  signify, 
ing  a  discourse  on  nature ;  but  usualijr  con- 
fined to  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  functions  and 
properties  of  living  bodies :  that  is,  of  bo- 
dies which  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind : 
a  definition  which  includes  vegetables  and 


It  is  distinct  firom  physics  in  ge- 
neral, inasmuch  as  it  regards  organised  bo- 
dies alone:  and  from  metaphysics,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  presume  to  treat  of 
mind.  Physiologv  is,  in  effect,  what  Dr. 
Darwin  has  called  "  soonomia,  or  the  laws 
<tf  organic  life."  The  functions  at  animal 
life  are  not  only  more  complicated  in  the 
same  individual  than  those  of  vegetation, 
but  also  more  diversified  in  the  different 
classes  into  which  animals  are  dirided :  so 
that  the  phymology  of  each  class  has  its 
peculiar  laws. 


PI'A  MATER,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
tunic  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  which  not 
only  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all  its  ca- 
vities. 

PIANO-FOBTE,  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extended 
over  bridges  risia^  on  the  sounding-board, 
and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  small 
covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in  motion 
bv  keys.  It  has  been  gradually  imjiroved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  all  domestic  musical 
entertainments. 

PIAZ'ZA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  portico 
or  covered  walk.  The  word  literally  signi- 
fies a  broad  open  place  or  square;  whence 
it  came  to  be  apphed  to  tbe  walks  or  porti- 
coes surrounding  them. 

PI'CiB,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
in  thcLinnaean  system  under  the  class  Jvet, 
comprehending  such  as  have  their  bill  com- 
preued  and  convex,  including  the  parrot, 
crow,  raven,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jay,  &c. 

PICKET,  or  PIC'QUET,  in  mUitary 
discipline,  a  certain  number  of  men,  horse 
or  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to 
prevent  surprises.  Also,  a  punishment 
which  consists  in  making  the  offender 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake.—— 
Pickett,  in  fortification,  sharp  stakes,  some- 
times shod  with  iron,  used  in  laying  out 
EDund,  or  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a 
ttery.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six 
feet  long  are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines ;  in 
the  camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long  to  fix  the  tent  cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  tbe  cavalry  camp  to  fasten  the 


PIC'ROLITE,  a  green-coloured  mineral, 
composed  chiefly  oi  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

PIC'BOMEL,  the  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  bile ;  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  bitter  and  honey,  in  allusion  to 
its  sharp,  bitter  and  sweet  taste. 

PICROTOX'INE,  or  PICHOTOXIA,  in 
chemistry,  the  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  cocculus  Indicus.  It  crystal- 
izes  in  small  white  needles  or  columns. 

PICT8'  WALL,  an  ancient  wall  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.n.  123,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  England,  from  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  It  was  first  made 
only  of  tur^  strengthened  with  palisades, 
till  the  emperor  Severus  coming  in  person 
into  Britain,  had  it  built  with  stone ;  and 
Actius,  tbe  Roman  general,  rebuilt  it  with 
brick,  Aj>.  430.  Some  remains  of  this  wall 
are  still  visible  in  parU  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

PICTURESQUE,  an  epithet  denoUng 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which,  either 
in  a  prospect,  a  painting,  or  a  description, 
strikes  the  miud  with  great  power,  or  im- 
parts to  it  agreeable  sensations.  In  the 
theory  of  the  arts,  the  word  pietureeqne  is 
used  as  contradistinguished  from  poetic  and 
pttutic  The  poetical  has  reference  to  the 
fundamental  idea  to  be  represented,— to  tbe 
painter's  conception  of  his  subject;  whilst 
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the  pictitre$9u«  relates  to  the  mode  of  ex- 

Jressing  the  conception,  the  groupin|(,  the 
istribution  of  object*,  persons,  and  hghts. 
The  poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  ezecation,  way  be  without  fault, 
and  yet  the  picture  be  a  total  failure  as  re- 
gards the  picturesque. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  signifies  some- 
times a  whole,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  first  sense,  we  say  a  piece  of 
cloth,  ftc.  meaning  a  certain  quantity  of 
yards  regulated  by  custom ;  being  yet  en- 
tire and  uncut.  In  literature,  we  speak  of 
a  short  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  a 
piece;  and  in  the  same  way  of  a  musical 

composition,  as  a  piece  of  music. Piece*, 

in  the  milituy  art,  include  all  sorts  of  can- 
non and  mortars.  Large  guns  are  called 
battering-pieces;  smaller  guns  are  called 
field- pieces.  We  also  say,  a  fowling-piece. 
^— In  heraldry,  the  honourable  pieeet  of 
the  shield  are  the  chief,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chevron,  and  in  general 
all  those  which  may  take  np  one-third  of  the 
field. 

PIETOUDRE,  an  ancient  court  of  re- 
cord, incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge.  According 
to  the  most  satisfactory  derivation,  the 
term  implies  that  the  court  is  that  of  petty 
dealers  or  chapmen,  who  assemble  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  iu 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 

S receding  one ;  so  that  the  injury  must  be 
one,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined 
within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  nnless  the  fair  continues  longer. 

PIEB,  a  very  strong  stone  wall  or  mass 
of  solid  stone  work  running  into  the  water, 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea,  to  support  the 
atrches  of  a  bridge,  or  the  (^uay  of  a  wharf, 
and  to  withstand  the  dashing  of  waves. — 
Also,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  bouse  between 
windows. 

PIE'RIAN,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
muses,  from  Mount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly, 
which  was  sacred  to  them;  or  from  their 
victory-  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Pierus. 

Pl'ETIST,  a  person  belonging  to  a  sect 
of  Protestants  which  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17tn  century. 
They  professed  great  strictness  and  purity 
of  life,  affecting  to  despise  learning  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  also  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  refigion,  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  mystic  tbeolognr. 

PI'ETY,  that  holy  principle  which  con- 
sists in  veneration  accompanied  with  love 
for  the  Supreme  Being;  and  which  mani- 
fests itself,  in  practice,  hj  obedience  to 
God's  vnll  and  a  pure  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice.— Piety  both  towards  God  and  man 
was  one  of  the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  therefore  comme- 
morated on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  carrying  chil- 
dren, or  of  JBneas  bearing  his  father,  Ac, 
but  more  frequently  under  that  of  a  female 
standing  at  an  altar. 


PIEZOM'BTEB,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
the  degree  of  such  compressibility  under 
anv  given  weight. 

Pr'GEON,  in  omitholc^j.  a  domestic 
bird  of  the  genus  Columba,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
carrier  pigeon,  powtert,  ekakert,  tumblere, 
cropper $,  runtt,  JSlc^  names  which  are  indi- 
cative of  their  respective  peculiarities. — In 
their  wild  state  tne  pigeon  tribe  live  on 
high  trees,  generally  in  flocks.  They  feed 
pnncipally  on  seed,  retaining  their  food  in 
the  crop  for  some  time.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  species  build  on  elevated 
situations,  forming  a  loose  nest  of  small 
twigs,  and  vt-ide  enough  to  contain  both 
the  parent  birds:  the  female  lays  two  eggp* 
several  times  a  year.  They  pair  for  ufe, 
though  they  assemble  in  flocks ;  and  have 
no  song,  their  note  being  a  simple  cooing. 
They  walk  well,  and  fly  vritb  great  swift- 
ness, continuing  on  the  wing  for  a  long 
time.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  carrier,  which  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  others  by  a  broad 
circle  of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes. 
This  species  has  for  ages  been  used  for 
carrying  messages  of  importance  where  ex- 
pedition and  secrecy  were  required.  When 
a  letter  is  tied  unaer  the  carrier's  winib 
and  the  bird  is  set  at  liberty,  from  simie 
inconceivable  instinct  it  directs  its  flight, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whence  it  had  been  taken. — In  America 
there  is  a  species  of  pigeons  called  the 
passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  abounds 
most  prolifically,  and  is  of  a  bluish  slate- 
colour  with  a  white  belly.  These  birds 
visit  the  different  states  in  innumerable 
quantities,  but  are  beyond  measure  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  where,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  some  of  their 
"  breeding  places,"  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  over  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
managed  by  a  person  concealed  in  abut 
composed  of  brushwood,  who  in  this  way 
will  sometimes  take  from  ten  to  forty  or 
fifty  dozens  at  a  sweep.  Audubon,  in 
speaking  of  these  immense  flocks  of  pi- 
geons, and  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
flight,  remarks,  that  they  have  been  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  with 
their  crops  still  filled  with  rice,  collected 
by  them  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, the  nearest  point  at  which  this  sup- 
ply could  possibly  have  been  obtained; 
and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  their  great  power  of  digestion,  they  wiU 
decompose  food  entirely  m  twelve  hooray 
they  must  have  travelled  between  800  and 
400  miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  speed 
at  an  averaee  of  about  one  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute :  and  this  would  enable  one  of  these 
birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the  European 
continent,  as  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able 
to  do,  in  a  couple  of  days.  Such,  indeed,  are 
their  numbers,  that  the  air  is  described  as 
"  literally  filled  with  pigeons ;  the  U^t  of 
the  noon-day  becomes  dim,  as  during  an 
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eclipM."  It  nay  not,  perfaapt,  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will 
show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator 
in  His  works,  and  how  universally  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living 
thing  on  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of 
one  mile  in  brradth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  sise,  and  suppose  it  passing  over 
OS  without  intermption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per 
minute.  This  will  give  us  a  parallelogram 
of  180  miles  by  1,  coverin|p  180  square 
miles;  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to*  the 
square  vard,  we  have  1,115,136,000  pigeons 
in  one  dock ;  and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half-a-pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quan- 
titjr  most  be  8,713,000  bushels  per  day, 
which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock.—- 
Onlv  four  species  of  the  common  pigeon 
are  round  wild  in  Europe,  from  one  of  woidi 
air  ' 
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io  flocks,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees, 

and  in  rocks. Pig^ns  range  to  a  great 

distance  for  food,  particularly  for  salt ;  and 
they  are  much  distressed  by  excess  of  cold 
or  heat. 

PIG'MENTS,  prqMvations  of  various 
kinds  used  in  painting  and  dyeing 


.^A^A    .11    «k. 
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^  dyeing,  to  im- 

port the  colours  required.  They  are  oh- 
tained  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
jRm«,  which  abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe.  It  ia  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city,  ana  also  for  its  longevitv.— — Ptie,  in 
military  afhirs,  a  long  slender  staff  with 
a  Dike  or  spike  at  the  end.  Its  use  among 
sc^diers  is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

PILAS'TEt^  in  architecture,  a  square 
eolumii,  sometimes  insulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently pilasters  are  set  urithin  a  wall,  and 
project  only  one-ouarter  of  their  diameter. 
The  pilaster  is  different  in  different  orders ; 
it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and  has  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  same  capitals, 
members  and  ornaments,  with  the  columns 
themselves. 

PILCHARD  (elupem pileardiu),  in  ich- 
thyology, a  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but 
rounder  and  thicker.  Pilchards  appear  on 
the  Cornish  coast  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a  const- 
derable  article  of  commerce. 

PILE,  a  large  stake  or  beam,  pointed  and 


driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  or  in  a  harbour,  for  the  support  of  a 
bridge  or  other  superstruct4ire.— -In  he- 
raldry, one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  resem- 
bling a  pile,  as  above  described.— —Ptfe- 
driver,  a  machine  for  driving  pointed  beams 
of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  founda- 
tions, on  which  to  raise  bridges  and  build« 

ings. 1V>  pile  «rm«,  in  military  tactics,  is 

to  place  three  muskets,  with  or  without 
fixed  bayonets,  in  such  a  relative  position 
that  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  mucsles  be  close  toother 
in  an  oblique  direction.— —Pite,  in  coinage, 
a  kind  of  puncheon,  which,  in  the  old  way 
of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  or  other  fi^re  and  inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  the  com.  We  still  call  the  arms- 
side  of  a  piece  of  mone^  the  pile,  and  the 
bead  the  cross,  because,  in  ancient  coins,  a 
cross  usually  took  the  place  of  the  head. 
——The  fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  velvet,  &c.  is  also  called  the  pile. 

PILEN'TUM,  in  antiquity,  an  easy  kind 
of  chariot  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  at 
games  and  religious  processions. 

PILE'US,  in  antiquity,  a  hat  or  cap  worn 
by  the  Romans,  during  any  indisposition 
which  prevented  them  mm  appearing  safely 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  as  was  the  ge- 
neral custom.  The  PiUu*  was  also  worn 
by  such  as  had  lately  received  their  freedom, 
because,  on  baring  their  liberty  granted, 
they  were  constantly  shaved:  the  PUetu 
therefore  being  necessary  on  this  account, 
was  also  esteemed  a  badge  of  liberty ;  hence 

pileo  donari  signifies  to  be  made  free. 

Pileua,  in  botany,  the  cap  of  a  fungus,  ex- 
panding borixontally,  and  covering  the  fruc- 
tifications. 

PIL'ORIM,  one  that  travels  to  a  distance 
flrom  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  place 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  middle 
ages,  kings,  pnnees,  bishops,  and  others 
made  pUgrimagn  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
ehre  at  Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  the 
8arionr.  This  was  permitted  while  Pales- 
tine was  held  by  the  Saracens ;  but  when 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  that  coun 


il^ainti 

led  to  the  crusades.  In  subseonent  times 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  Compostella,  Loretto, 
Tours,  and  other  places  where  the  relies  of 
martyrs  and  saints  attracted  the  notice  of 
devotees,  have  been  common ;  and  pilgrims 
to  this  day  travel  to  Rome,  where  they  are 
provided  for  in  establishments  founded  es- 
pecially for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 

PIL'LAR,  a  kind  of  irregular  coiamn^ 
either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regular 
architecture;  the  parts  and  proportions  of 
which,  not  being  restricted  to  any  rules,  are 

arbitrary. In  the  upper  compartment  of 

the  FRONTisriBCB  to  this  volume  will  be 
seen  the  monumental  pillar  proposed  to  be 
erected,  by  public  subscription,  inTrafalear- 
square,  London,  tp  commemorate  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Britain's  greatest  na- 
val hetOt  the  intrepid  Nelson.    It  was  re- 
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solved  to  ereet  such  a  monument  as  should 
not  only  reeord  the  glorious  deeds  of  him 
whose  memory  it  was  especially  intended 
to  honour,  but  also  be  a  worthy  memento 
of  the  prowess  of  the  British  navy,  and  an 
incentive  to  ftiture  deeds  of  heroism.  Art- 
ists were  aecordinrly  invited  to  compete  in 
producing  plans  for  this  national  work; 
and  from  among  the  numerous  designs 
which  were  submitted,  the  one  by  Mr.  Bail- 
ton  (of  which  we  give  the  particulars)  was 
selected.  The  pede$tal  has  on  its  fbnr  sides 
baui  rtUeti  of  Nelson's  piittdpal  engage- 
ments. 1.  The  boarding  of  the  Ban  Joseph, 
at  the  battle  off  8t.  Vincent.  3.  The  battle 
of  the  Nile ;  Nelson,  wounded,  receiving  from 
Captain  Berry,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Van- 
guard, the  sword  of  the  commander  of  the 
Spartiate.  8.  The  interview  at  Copenhagen, 
between  Nelson  and  the  Crown  Prince: 
and  4.  llie  hero,  fatally  wounded,  being 
carried  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Bach  of  these  com- 
partments to  be  18  feet  square ;  and  the 
figure  of  Nelson,  in  each,  7  feet  high.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  on  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps, 
at  the  angles  of  which  are  African  lions  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  The«iU|/Y  is  fluted 
throughout,  the  base  being  richlv  oma. 
mentM,  the  lower  torus  with  a  cable,  the 
upper  with  oak  leaves.  The  capital  is  taken 
flrom  the  bold  and  simole  example  of  Mabs 
Ulvob,  at  Home;  and  from  it  rises  a  cir- 
cular pedestal,  ornamented  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  and  Uous'  heads,  and  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Nblson.  A  figure  of  Victory 
is  introduced  on  every  side  of  the  capital. 
Dimensions:  the  batt,  10  fr.  high,  104  ft 
wide ;  pedettal,  39  ft.  high,  20ft.  6  in.  wide; 
ba$e  of  coIkmm,  9  ft.  high ;  ihaft,  90  fr.  high, 
12  ft.  wide;  tapital,  14  ft.  high ;  sfafae,  17 
ft.  high;  petUttal  for  ditto,  14  ft.  Total 
height,  193  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is 
30,000/.;  vis.  roasonrY,  16,0O0L,  sculpture, 
14,000t.  A  comparative  view  of  this  with 
other  monumental  pillars  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  it. 

Height  of 
Date.  '^     ••  1 

118  Tn^an'i  column, 

162  Antonine's  column, 
1672  The  Monument, 
1806  Napoleon's  column, 
1882  Duke  of  York's, 
1840  Nelson's,  ,       _ 

[We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Nelson,  given  at  considerable 
length  in  our  Btograpkieol  Treasury.] 

.  PIL'LORT,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  made  to  confine  the  head  and  bands 
of  a  criminal,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
view,  knA  to  render  him  publicly  infamous. 
According  to  Sir  Henrv  Spelman,  it  was 
at  first  peculiarly  intended  for  the  nuntsh- 
meut  of^bakers  who  should  be  found  faulty 
in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  their  bread.  In 
1816,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
in  ail  cases  except  that  of  pegury,  and  it 
has  now  altogether  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  anciently  a  post  erected  in  a 

cross-road  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  his 
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arms  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  hia  se^nory,  and 
sometimes  with  a  collar  to  fix  criminals  to  it. 

PI'LOSB,  in  botany,  baury ;  a  jnlese  UtfT 
is  one  covered  with  lone  distinct  hairs.  A 
pil9$0  reeeptael*  has  hairs  between  the 
florets. 

PI'LOT,  <me  who  has  the  care  of  a  ship 
and  superintends  the  navigation,  either 
along  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  the  main 
ocean.  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  pilot  is  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a  ship's 
course  when  near  the  coast,  and  into  and  out 
of  the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  or  rivers,  tec 

within  his   peculiar  district. PiUtage, 

the  compensation  nude  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot. 

PI'LOT-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  species 
of  Gattertteut,  of  an  oblong  shape.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  Qften  accompanying  ships. 

PI'LUM,  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  in  a  charge  darted 
upon  the  enemy.  Its  ptunt  was  so  long  and 
small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  waa 
generally  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 

PIM'ELITB,  in  mineralogy,  an  earthy 
substance  of  an  apple-green  colour,  unctu- 
ous, soft,  and  not  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  a  varietv  of  steatite,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  coloured  oy  nickel. 

PIMEN'TA,  or  PIMENTO,  Jamaica 
pepper,  popularly  called  all-spice.  The  tree 
producing  this  spice  is  of  the  genus  Mjfrtiu, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in 
great  abundance ;  its  flower  consists  of  five 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry, 
containing  a  pulpy  matter  about  the  seeds. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  green,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  many  days  on  cloths, 
frequentlv  shaking  and  turning  them  till 
thoroughly  dry.  rimenta  abounds  with  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  in 
great  Quantity  by  distillation,  and  is  ao 
heavy  tnat  it  sinks  in  water. 

PIM'PERNEL.  in  bouny,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
principal  are  the  Water  Pimpernel,  of  the 
genus  Veronica;  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  of 
the  genus  Anagallia ;  and  the  Yellow  Pim- 
pernel, of  the  genus  Lgtimackia, 

PIMPINEL^A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 


plants,  class  5  Pentamdria,  ordtt  iDiffnim. 
The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 
PIN,  a  small  pointea  instrument  made 


of  brass  wire  ana  headed;  used  chiefly  by 
females  for  frtstening  and  adjusting  their 
dress.  The  perfection  of  pins  consists  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  wire  and  its  whiteneaa, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  points.  In  making  thia 
little  article  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen 
distinct  operations:  1.  ttraigktening  tht 
wire;  2.  pointing,  which  is  executed  on  two 
iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen* 
one  of  whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other 
finishes;  3.  eutting  into  pin  lengtkt;  4. 
twisting  <^f  the  wire  for  the  pin  heade;  6. 
cutting  the  heada,  12,000  of  which  may  be 
peribrmed  by  a  skilfUl  workman  in  an  hour; 
6.  annealing  the  heada,  by  putting  them 
into  an  iron  ladle,  making  them  red-hot 
over  an  open  fire,  and  then  throwing  them 
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into  cold  water ;  f.  tkaping  and  fixing  on 
the  heads,  which  operations  are  performed 
by  the  same  workman,  who  can  complete 
1500  an  hour ;  8.  yellowing  or  cleaning  the 
pine,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hoar  in 
wine  lees,  sour  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar ; 
9.  whitening  or  tinning,  which  is  performed 
by  layiuf^  idtemate  strata  of  grain,  tin,  and 
the  pins  in  a  copper  pan,  and  boiling  them 
together  for  about  an  hour;  10.  washing 
the  pins,  in  pure  water;  11.  drying  and  po- 
lishing them,  in  a  leathern  sack  filled  with 
coarse  bran,  which  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by 
two  men ;  12.  winnowing,  or  separating  them 
'         "     "  •"       •  ••       ■•  for 


from  the  bran ;  13.  priehina  the 
receiving  the  pins ;  and  1 
which  is  done  by  childrei 
habit  of  putting  up  36,00 
indeed,  may  it  be  said,  tl 
facture  is  one  of  the  gr 
the  division  of  labour, 
articles  for  the  sum  of  thr 
have  required  the  uni 
fourteen  skilful  operativ 

a  brief  outline  of  the  h^ le; 

but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several 
inventions  have  been  employed  to  make 
them,  in  part  at  least,  by  machinery.  The 
consumption  for  home  sale  and  export 
amounts  to  15,000,000  of  pins  daily,  for 

this  country  alone ! ^The  name  of  pin  is 

given  to  any  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sharp- 
ened or  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a  pin  which 
serves  to  fasten;  as,  the  linch-pin,  which 
locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ;  also  the  screw 
of  a  musket  barrel,  &c.  In  ship  building, 
the  larger  pins  of  metal  are  usually  called 
bolts,  and  the  wooden  pins,  treenails.  A 
very  small  wooden  pin  is  called  a  peg. 

PINA'CIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were 
tablets  of  brass  inscribed  virith  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  in  each  tribe,  who  were 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  These  tablets  were 
cast  into  one  vessel  provided  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  the  same  number  of  beans,  a 
hundred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  into  another.  Then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  by  one ;  and  they  whose  names 
were  drawn  out  together  vrith  the  white 
beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

PIN'CERS,  very  useful  implements  of 
carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artizans,  being 
a  doable  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  joint. 

PINCH'BECE.  in  metallurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  three  parU  of  sine  and  four  of 
copper. 

PINDARE'ES,  the  name  given  in  British 
India  to  the  hordes  of  mounted  robbers 
who,  for  several  years  (since  1812),  infested 
the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  freebooters  have  existed  since  1761, 
but  made  themselves  particularly  formi- 
dable in  the  19th  century.  They  were  de- 
scended mostly  from  the  caste  of  Moham- 
medan warriors,  which  formerly  received 
high  pay  from  the  Indian  princes;  and 
these  fatter,  after  becoming  tributary  to  the 
British,  secretly  excited  the  Pindarees  to 
attack  the  Company.    In  1817  the  marquis 


of  Hastings,  then  governor-geucial,  deter- 
mined on  their  destruction,  and  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  they  were  conquered 
and  dispersed. 

PINDAR'IC,  an  ode  in  imitaiku  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Greek  lyric 
poets.     [See  Odb.] 

PINE  (pinHs),  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  of  manj  species,  some  of  which  fur- 
nish timber  oi  the  most  valuable  kind.  Tlie 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  durability.  The 
Canadian  or  yellow  pine  (pinns  resinosaj, 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the 
wild  pine  of  Norway,  supplies  excellent 
deals  for  buildings,  and  often  grows  straight 
to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  wood  is 
compact  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy 
by  resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  When 
young  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  Tlie  white  pme 
fpinus  strobus)  is  the  loftiest  tree  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  timber, 
though  not  without  essential  defects,  is 
consumed  in  much  greater  quantities,  and 
for  a  far  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than 
any  other.  It  attains  the  height  of  150  feet, 
or  more,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pinus  lambeitiana  is  a  species  of  gi- 
gantic size:  the  trunk  rises  from  150  to 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  from 
seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a  pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and 
m  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten 
either  roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes 

for  use  during  the  vrinter  season. ^We 

cannot  specify  all  the  varieties,  from  their 
number;  the  wild  nine,  or  Scots  fir  of 
Europe,  must  not,  nowever,  be  omitted. 
The  trunk  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
by  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and  the  timber 
is  apnlied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  es- 
pecially is  excellent  for  masts.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  timber  in  other  forms,  are 
exported  firom  Riga,  Memel,  Dantzic,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  to  the  other  mari- 
time states  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Great  Britain.  Large  vessels  have  been 
constructed  of  this  pine;  and  though  they 
are  less  durable  tliau  those  built  of  oak, 
they  come  next  to  it.  In  those  districts 
where  it  abounds,  houses  as  well  as  fur- 
niture are  generally  constructed  of  it,  and 
its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  materials  for  beams,  girders, 
joists,  rafters,  &c.  It  also  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  forges;  but  a  more  im- 
portant product  is  the  resinous  matter, 
consistinf^  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  of 
which  articles  it  supplies  four-fifths  of  the 
consumption  in  the  European  dock-yards. 

PIN'EAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small 
heart-shaped  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  It 
was  a.  ciently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul. 

Pl'NE-APPLE,  in  botany,  the  Jnanas, 
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„  .^ ofBr»««li«.    It  is  an  herbaceooa 

plant,  with  keaTM  somethinf  similar  to 
tlioae  of  tke  aloe.  Ilie  fruit  resembles  ia 
shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence  it 
has  deriTcd  its  name.— The  place  where 
pine-apalei  are  raised  is  called  a  jnncry. 

PIN^ION,  in  mechanics,  a  spiiuUe,  in  the 
body  of  which  are  seTeral  notches,  which 
catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  serves  to 
turn  it  round:  or  k  is  the  lesser  wheel 

which  plafs  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  remotest  from 

the  bodf. The  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a 

watch, 

PIN'ITB,  a  nuseral  found  in  ptiamatie 
crystals  of  a  greenish  whtte>coloar,  browm, 
or  deep  red:  it  holds  a  middle  place  be* 
tween  steatite  and  mica. 

PINK,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Dianthiu,  common  in  our  gar* 
dens,  and  of  which  more  than  100  species 
are  known.  Their  roots  are  annuu  and 
perennial ;  the  stems  herbaceous  and  joint- 
ed ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire ;  and  the 
flowers  tenninal,  agnegate,  or  solitary,  but 
always   elegant,  and  much  esteemed  few 

their  rich  spicy  odour. ^Also  a  colour 

used  by  painters :  a  faint  shade  of  crimson. 

PIN'NA,  in  ichthyolo^,  a  sheU-fish 
which  produces  pearls  of  dioierent  colours  { 
as  gray  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  some  of  a 
bladcish  colour,  and  in  the  fimn  of  a  pear. 

Pimui,  in  botany,  though  it  signifies 

literally  a  wing,  is  applied  to  plants  to  de- 
note the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 

PIN'NACE,  a  small  vessel  navigated  with 
oars  and  sails,  and  havinv  generally  two 
masts,  whidi  are  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner;  also  one  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  a  man  of  war,  usually  with  eight  oars. 
Mid  used  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from 
shore. 

PINltACIiE,  in  architecture,  the  top  or 
roof  of  a  building,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Among  the  ancients  the  pinnacle  was  ap- 
propriated to  temples ;  their  ordinary  roofs 
Deing  all  flat.    It  was  from  the  pinnacle 


that  the  pediment  took  its  rise. 

PIN'NATE,  or  PIN'NATED  (ninnatm 
/blia),  in  botany,  leaves  formed  in  the  man- 


ner of  a  wing,  being  composed  of  two  large 
ranges  or  series  of /vltota,  annexed  to  the 
two  sides  of  one  oblong  petal.  There  are, 
however,  several  kinds;  out  by  a  pituuae 
leaf  we  generally  understand  a  species  of 
compound  leaf  wherein  a  simple  petiole  has 
several  leaflets  attached  to  each  side  of  it. 

PINTJATIFID,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for 
a  kind  of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely 
by'ot>long  honkontal  segments  or  jags,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  rib. 

PIN'NATIPED,  in  ornithology,  an  eoi- 
thet  for  birds  whose  toes  are  bordered  by 
membranes. 

PIN'NITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  Pinna, 


a  genus  of  shells. 
PIN 


-  IN'NULATE,  in  botany,  an  ej^thet  for 
a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna  is  subdivided. 

PI'NUS,  in  botany,  the  Pine-tree.  Also 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
niean  system,  class  21  MonoeeiOf  order  8 
Minadelpkia. 


PIONEE'B»  in  military  tactics,  a  mili- 
tary labourer,  or  oae  whose  business  is  to 
attend  an  army  in  its  march,  to  clear  the 
way,  by  cuttii^  down  trees  and  levelling 
roads;  as  also  to  woric  at  intrenchmotts, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy's 
works. 

PIP.  a  disease  in  young  birds,  partienlaiiy 
in  that  of  domestic  birds,  whic^  consists  of 
a  white  skin  or  film  near  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  which,  if  not  rcmoveo,  proves 
fatal,  as  it  hinders  tbeir  feeding. 

PIPE,  a  lon^  tube  or  hollow  body;  ap- 
plied to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body, 
and  also  to  such  other  tubular  bodies  am 
are  used  for  conductors  of  vrater  or  other 
fluids.  The  pipes  by  u^ch  water  is  con- 
veyed beneath  the  ground  are  generally^tf 
a  moderate  size,  and  may  be  made  fron  a 
great  variety  of  materials,  the  main  objeets 
being  that  thev  should  possess  strength, 
tightness,  and  durability,  and  that  the  niap 
terials  of  which  they  are  composed  should 
not  be  capable  of  contaminating  the  water. 
Iron  pipe*  are  considered  prefordble  to 
those  of  wood,  being  stronger,  and  in  most 
situations  more  durable.  They  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  vrith  a  socket,  or  enlarged 
cavity  at  one  end,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  next  pipe  is  rec^ved.  The  joints  thus 
formed  are  rmdered  ti|^t,  either  by  filling 
the  interstices  with  leiid*  ot  by  driving  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hea^,  and  fiUing  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  sodiet  with  iron  canent, 
made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  amnKmia,  and 
chippinga  of  iron.  Copper  pipee  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  aie  made  of  sheet 
copper,  vrith  the  ed^  tamed  up  and  sol- 
dered; but  they  require  to  be  tinned  inside 
(m  account  of  the  pwsonous  character  of 
the  materiaL  Lead  vipee  are  much  em- 
'ed  for  small  aqueducts,  ovring  to  the 
lity  vrith  which  th^  can  be  scddered 
and  bent  in  any  direction;  and  they  are 
supposed  not  to  contaminate  water,  but 
they  are  not  safe  for  pipes  intended  to  eoa- 
vey  acid  liquors.  Stone  pipea  preserve  the 
water  contained  in  then  in  a  ^erj  puM 
state,  but  are  generally  very  expensive  on 
account  of  the  labour  of  working  them. 
Earthen  pipes  made  of  comm(«  pottery 
ware,  and  ^azed  on  the  inside,  are  also 
used,  but  thev  are  more  liable  to  be  broken 
than  most  oUur  kinds,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  rdied  on.—— -P^,  in  music,  a  vrind 
instrument,  smaller  than  a  flute.  Hie  word 
is  not  now  the  proper  technical  name  of 
uiy  particular  instrument,  but  is  aj^licable 

to  any  tubular  wind  instrument. ^P^>e,  a 

wine  measure^  usually  containing  106  im- 
perial, or  136  wine  gulons.  But,  in  com- 
merce, the  sixe  of  the  pipe  varies  accordting^ 
to  the  description  of  wine  it  contains. 
Thus,  a  iHpe  of  pwrt  contains  about  138 
wine  gallons ;  shwry,  180;  Lisbon  and  Bu- 
cellas,  140;  Madeira,  110;  andVidonia.  180. 

Pan-pipet  are  a  range  of  short  pipea 

bound  together  side  by  side. Ptpe,  in 

mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forward  end- 
vrise  in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  downward 

or  in  a  vein. Pipe-ofice,  in  law,  an  office 

in  which  a  person,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
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pipe,  make*  oat  lease*  of  crown  lands  by 
warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer,  the  com- 
missiouers  of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheqner.  He  also  makes  out  all 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  &c. 

PI'PE-CLAT,  a  white  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  great  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teignmouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
by  dissolving  in  water.  The  clav,  when 
prepared,  is  spread  on  a  board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it;  it 
is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size 
to  form  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  being  formed 
in  moulds  and  baked  in  a  moderately  heated 
fkumace,   become  the  clay  pipe   used   in 

smoking. ^In  Germany  there  are  a  great 

variety  of  tmoking  pipea,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  bowls  of  wood,  meerschatmi, 
porcelain,  &c.  A  German  pipe  generally 
consists  of  four  chief  parts;  the  mouth- 
piece, the  tube,  the  bowl,  and  a  part  which 
connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves  to  col- 
lect the  juice  descending  fh>m  the  tobaeco, 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube. 
——The  Eastern  hookah  is  a  very  curious 
instrument,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is,  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  which  give  it  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  aud  becomes  cool  before 
It  reaches  the  mouth. 

PI'PB-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  ^n^iui- 
thuM  of  Linnaei»;  a  flsh  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slendemess  of  its  body,  which 
in  its  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's 
quill. 

PI'PER,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  gentu 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system ;  class  2 
DiandriOf  order  3  Trigf^ia.  The  species 
are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the  different 
kinas  of  pepper. 

PIFBRINE,  a  concretion  of  volcanic 
ashes.  Also  a  peculiar  crystaline  substance 
extracted  fh>m  black  pepper.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  is 
very  slightly  volatile. 

P1PI8TREL,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

PIP'PIN,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  apples ;  as  the  golden  pippin,  the 
lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pippin,  &c 
Pippina  take  their  name  from  the  small 
spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on  the 
sides  of  them. 

PIQUET,  a  game  at  cards  p1a7ed  be- 
tween two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards;  all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

PI'EACT,  the  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  riolence 
on  the  high  seas,  without  authority.  It 
include*  all  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  at  sea,  which,  if  occurring  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  The  word 
pirate  signifies  literally  an  adventurer. 
Formerly  the  offence  of  piracy  was  only 
eo|;nizable  b^  the  admiralty  courts ;  but  it 
being  inconsistent  with  the  Ub^rties  of  the 
nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away,  unless  by  the  pudement  of  his  peers, 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  rei^pa  of  Henry 
VIII.  establishing  a  new  jurisdiction  ibr 


this  purpose  which  proceeds  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law.  During  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on 
others,  piracy  was  universally  practised; 
nor  was  the  nuisance  finally  abated  in 
Europe  till  the  feudal  svstem  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law 
everywhere  secured.  In  more  modem 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates : 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  mostly 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

PIROUErTE,  in  dancing  a  rapid  cir- 
cumvolution upon  one  foot,  which  on  the 
stage  is  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 

times  in  succession. In  riding,  it  is  the 

sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  it  was  before. 

PIS'CART,  in  our  ancient  statutes,  the 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's 

waters. ^We  have  several  other  words 

derived  frtmi  the  Latin  pUcia,  a  fish;  as 
piteatorp  and  piaeine,  for  whatever  relates 
to  fishes  or  to  fishing;  piacivorona,  feeding 
or  subsisting  on  fishes;  piacaiion,  the  act 
or  practice  of  fishing. 

PIS'CES,  in  natural  history,  is  the  fourth 
class  in  the  Linnaean  system.  [See  Ich- 
THTOI.OOT.1  This  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  much  more  imperfectly  understood 
than  the  others,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats  inhabiting 
the  watery  element,  with  which  we  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  unac- 
quainted. The  i^eneral  form  and  structure 
of  fishes  is  beautifull^r  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation.  Being  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
which  they  uhabit,  their  small  fins  onlv 
are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  steer  their  course  at  pleasure. 
The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the 
ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fish :  when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  a  stroke  forward  with  the 
pectoral  fin  effectually  produces  it :  if  the 
fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a  single  blow 
with  the  tail,  the  opposite  way,  sends  it 
round  at  once ;  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways 
in  succession,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
double  lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the 
fish  to  dart  forward  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity. Fiithes  have  the  organs  of  sense, 
some  of  them  probably  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, and  others  imperfectly :  of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste :  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  existence  of  which 
was  formerly  doubted,  is  now  completely 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  head.  The  organ  of  smelling  is  large, 
and  the  animals  have  a  power  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  the  entry  to  it  as  they 
have  occasion.  By  their  acute  smell  they 
are  supposed  to  discover  their  food.  The 
sight  of  fishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  their 
senses,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they 
necessaiily  have  occasion  for.  Fishes  are 
mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  will  seize 
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upon  aliiHMt  anythiiif  that  eome*  in  their 
way,  and  sot  nnfireqaently  detoar  their 
own  offspriDr:  thejr  aeem  to  manifest  a 
predilection  for  whaterer  thejr  can  swallow 
poiseased  of  life.  Notwithitandinf  their 
natural  voracity,  ftshes  can  live  lone  appa- 
rently without  food;  and  to  account  for  thia 
it  haa  heen  tuppoeed  they  feast  on  insects  too 
small  for  the  nnman  eye  to  see,  or  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chemically  deoomposing 

water. Fi$e9$,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth 

sign  or  eonstdlatiou  in  the  lodiac.  Hub 
sign  is  represented  by  two  fishes  tied  to- 
Kether  by  the  tails.  They  are  fabled  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  fishes  into  which 
Venus  and  Cumd  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Typhon ;  but  according 
to  the  Bnrptian  mythology,  the  Pueea  were 
hieroglyphic  of  the  spring  season  when  the 
fishing  commences. 

PI8TI8  VaLANS,  in  astronomy,  a  Bmall 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invisible  to 
us  in  these  northern  regions. 

PIS'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  carbonate 
of  lime,  slightly  coloured  bv  the  oxyde  of 
iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  ealeartomt 
tt^ai  and  occurs  in  little  globular  con- 
cretions of  the  sise  of  a  pea  or  larger,  which 
usually  contain  each  a  grain  of  sand  as  a 
nucleus. 

PIS'OPHALT,  or  PEA-MINERAL;  a 
soft  bitumen,  black  and  of  a  strong  pungent 
smell.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between 
petroleum,  which  is  liquid,  and  asphalt, 
which  is  dry  and  brittle. 

PISSASPHALTUM,  Emrth^tek,  a  fluid 
opaque  mineral  substance,  of  a  thkk  con- 
sistence, a  strong  smell,  readily  inflamma- 
ble, but  leaving  a  residuum  of  greyish  ashes 
after  buminR. 

PISSELA'UM  IN'DICUM,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  a  mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  appearance,  colour 
and  consistence  to  the  true  pissasphaltum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  reepecU. 
It  is  very  fre{[uent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, when  it  is  found  trickUng  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

PISTA'CHIA,  or  PISTACHIO  NUT,  in 
botany,  the  nut  of  the  Pittaekia  tergbintktu, 
or  turpentine-tree,  containing  a  kernel  of 
a  pale  greenish  colour,  flavoured  like  an 
afanond,  and  yielding  a  pleasant  oiL  It  is 
iriiolesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

PI8TAREEN',  a  sUver  coin  of  the  value 
of  ninepence. 

PISTIL,  in  botany,  the  fxantal,  an 
organ  of  female  flowers  for  the  reception 
of  the  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
o{  the  pith,  and  when  perfect,  consisting  of 
the  germ  or  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigftia. 
——Pi*tiUaeeou»,  growing  on  the  germ  or 
aeed-bud  of  a  flower.—— Pftfti^/ivrotM,  hav- 
ing a  pistil  without  stamens ;  as,  a  female 
flower. 

PISTOL,  the  smallest  kind  of  flre-arms, 
and  consequently  the  most  pcMTtable.  Pistols 


aro  of  various  lengths,  and  borne  by 
men  in  cases  at  the  saddle  bow ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  forms  a  part  of  the  ma- 
nual exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PIS'TOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  bat 
current  also  in  the  neighbovoing  eoontriea. 
It  is  worth  from  17«>  to  19*. 

PISTON,  a  short  cylinder  of  metal  or 
other  aolid  substance,  fitted  exactly  to  the 
eavity  ci  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  or  othtt 
machine  to  which  it  is  ap^M.  Thero  are 
tvro  kinds  of  pistons  used  in  pumps,  tha 
one  vrith  a  valve,  ati4  the  other  without  a 
valve,  called  a  fiwoer. 

PITCH,  a  thick,  tenacious,  (nly  substance;, 
the  residuum  of  inspissated  tar,  lAtained 
by  incision  from  pines  and  firs,  and  used  to 
wood  from  the  effects  of  water  and 


lOT  other  purposes.  It  abounds  in  hvdrMeii, 
tnd  is,  therefore,  very  combustible.  l%e 
smoke  ci  pitch  condensed  forms  lamp- 


black.  Pitch,  in  architecture,  the  anrie 

which  the  roof  of  a  building  is  set  to.  AW 
the  point  whero  a  declivity  begins,  or  the 

declivity  itself;  as,  the  pitch  of  a  hilL 

Pitch,  in  music,  the  degree  of  devation  <^ 
the  key-note  of  a  tune.    The  instrumeat 

used  for  this  is  called  a  pitch  pipe. ^We 

read  in  Roman  historv,  that  pitched  eUrta 
were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  punish 
incendiaries.    The  criminals  wero  wrapped 


up  in  a  garment  daubed  over  with  pitdi 
and  other  combustibles,  and  then  aet  on 
Are. 

PITCHING,  in  sea  language,  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  ship  plunges  her  head 
and  afterpart  i^ematoy  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  This  motion  ma^^  proceed  from 
two  causes;  the  waves  which  agitate  the 
vessel;  and  the  wind  upon  the  iaila,  which 
makes  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCH'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  anb- 
species  of  quart*,  which  in  lustro  and  tex- 
ture resembles  pitch.  It  occurs  in  large 
beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  moon- 
tains.  Its  colours  are  green  and  black ;  or 
brown,  tinged  with  reo^  green,  or  yellow. 
It  is  also  called  obeidian  uod  renmite. 

PITH,  the  soft  spungy  substance  in  the 
centre  of  planU  and  trees.    In  animals,  the 

spinal  marrow. The  word  pith  is  also 

used  to  express  concentrated  force,  or  doae- 
ness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style.  We 
say,  the  summary  contains  the  pUh  of  the 
original;  in  that  speech  the  pith  of  the 
whole  argument  is  condensed,  &c. 

PITU'ITART  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
small  oval  body  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
brain,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  secrete 

the   mucus   of  the  nostrils. Pitnitmnf 

memiraMtf,  the  mucous  membrane  that  linea 
the   nostrils  and  sinuses  eommonical 
with  the  nose.— — Pttattoa^  consisting 
or  resembling  mucus. 

PITTBIA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  scurfy  dis- 
order of  the  head  and  adjacent  parts. 

PIIT,  in  music,  Italian  for  a  Uttle  wtor*. 
It  is  preflxed  to  words  to  increase  their 
Ibwce,  as  i>t«  allegro,  a  little  brisker;  pirn 
piano,  a  little  softer,  &c 

PIVOT,  in  mechanics,  a  pin  on  which  any 
thing  turns.    In  the  military  art,  the  officer. 
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■ojeant,  corporal,  or  private,  upon  whom 
the  different  wheelinga  are  made  m  military 
evolations. 

PLACA'RD,  a  prioted  or  written  paper 
posted  in  a  public  place,  intended  either  to 
notify  tome  public  measure,  or  to  censure 
public  or  private  character*.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  an  edict,  proclamation, 
or  manifesto  issued  by  authority;  but  in 
that  sense  the  word  is  not  now  used. 

PLACB,  in  physiology,  that  part  of  im- 
movable space  which  a  body  occupies.  It 
is  either  ab$olute  or  relative,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying that  part  of  space  which  haa  rela- 
tion to  other  objects.  "  Place  is  to  space  or 
expansion,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "as  time  is  to 
duration.  Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but 
the  relative  position  of  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  its  distance  Arom  some  fixed  and 
certain  points.  Whence  we  say,  that  a 
thiiur  has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when 
its  custance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
respect  to  those  bodies  with  which  we  have 

occasion  to  compare  it." In  astronomy, 

the  word  plan  has  various  si^ifications : 
the  pkptieal  place  is  that  in  which  the  cen- 
tre of  a  celestial  body  lies ;  the  optical  place 
is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the 
star,  Ac.  The  eccentric  place  of  a  planet  is 
that  point  of  iu  orbit  in  which  a  planet 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  The  geo- 
centric  place,  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is  re- 
ferred.  PUue,  in  geometrv,  any  point  in 

a  certain  bound  or  extent  wnerein  a  figure 


may  serve  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
PLACENTA,  in  botanv,  the  part  of 
or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds  are  i 


tached.  The  disposition  of  the  cotyledons, 
or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germination 
of  seeds,  is  termed  placentation. 

PLAGUE,  a  malignant  and  contagious 
disease  that  often  prevuls  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  It  generally  proves  iatal  to 
nations  and  great  cities,  but  is  arrested 
by  cleanliness,  or  the  avoiding  of  putrid 
fermentations,  of  which  it  seems  to  oe  an 
extension.  Dr.  Madden,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects 
of  the  plague,  observes,  in  his  Travels 
in  Turicey,  Egypt,  &c.,  "  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  plague  is  both  conta- 
giouB  and  infectious;  at  one  period  epi- 
demical, at  another  endemical;  in  plain 
English,  that  the  miasma  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath ;  that 
in  one  period  it  is  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  and  at  another  is  disseminated 
among  the  people :  but  if  plarne  have  one 
form  more  decided  than  another,  it  is  the 
endemic."  He  adds,  "I  have  given  the 
plague  the  name  of  tjfpkut  ffravianm%$.  The 
sjrmptom*,  firom  the  first,  are  general  de- 
bility, congestion  about  the  heart,  not  de- 
pending on  inflammation,  but  on  the  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  circulation.  It  difiers 
little  from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  du- 
ration and  eruptions.  In  every  stage  of 
plaipe  nature  appears  to  lie  prostrate  under 
the  influence  of^tne  poisonous  miasma ;  and 
when  the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 


want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surfiiuse." 

PLAICE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuronectea,  flat  and  somewhat 
square  in  its  form,  and  furnishing  an  ar- 
ticle of  wholesome  food. 

PLAINTIFF,  in  law,  the  person  who 
commences  a  suit  before  a  judicud  tribunal, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  claim ;  opposed  to  d^« 
fendant. 

PLAN,  the  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a  plane ;  as  a  map,  chart,  or  ich- 
ttography.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
used  for  a  draught  of  a  building,  as  it  ap- 
pears, or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground ;  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area,  or  ground  plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,  passages,  Ac— —A  geo- 
metrical plan  is  one  in  which  the  solid  and 
vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  na- 
tural proportions.  The  raieed  plan  of  a 
building  IS  otherwise  called  an  elevation 
or  orthoffraphjf.  A  perepective  plan  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  according  to  the  rule* 
of  perspective.  fSee  Pbbsfbctivb.]— — 
The  word  plan  also  signifies  a  scheme  or 
pnqect;  the  form  of  something  to  be  done 
existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  several  parts 
adjusted  in  idea.  A  plan,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  expressed  in  words  or  committed  to 
writing:  —apian  of  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, the  plan  of  a  military  expe- 
dition, Ac. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  a  plain  surface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary 
lines;  and  as  aright  line  is  the  shortest 
extension  from  one  point  to  another,  so  a 
plane  surface  is  the  shortest  extraston  from 

one  line  to  another. In  astronomy,  the 

term  plane  is  used  for  an  imaginary  sur-. 
fisce,  supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
cnrves  aescribed  on  the  celestial  sphere; 
as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  plane  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  &c. In  joinery,  &c  a  ji ton* 

IS  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  smooth 
piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a  sharp-edged  tool, 
used  in  paring  and  smoothing  wood ;  these 
are  of  various  forms  and  sites,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

PLAN'ET,  a  celestial  body  revolving 
round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  and  continually 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  whence  the  name  planet,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  "wanderer."  The 
planets  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  planets  are  those 
which  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre ; 
and  the  eeeondary,  more  usually  called  sa- 
tellites or  moons,  those  which  revolve  about 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  constantly 
attend  it  round  the  sun.  The  primary  pla- 
neu  are  Mercury,  Yenns,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herscbel  or  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  Fifteen  smaller  planets,  or  «•- 
teroide,  have  been  di^vered  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Wpiter.  [Under  As- 
TBBOins  will  be  found  some  account  of 
these  planets.]  Saturn,  Jupiter.  Mara,  and 
Berscnel,  being  without  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  sometimes  called  the  onperior  planets; 
Venus  andMercury,  being  within  the  earth's 
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orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets.  The  pla- 
netii  are  upaaae  bodies,  which  receive  their 
light  from  tne  sun;  ai>d  they  are  distin- 
|:uished  from  the  jUtd  stars,  not  only  by 
their  motion  or  revolution,  but  by  their  not 
twinkling.  The  elements  of  a  planet  are, 
1.  its  mean  distance ;  2. its  sidereal  period; 
3.  ercentricity ;  4.  its  inclination  ;  5.  place 
of  node ;  ft.  longitude ;  and  7-  its  own  Ion- 

gitude  at  a  fixed  time. Motion  of  the 

planeta.  The  primary  planets  all  bend 
their  courxe  about  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  are  accelerated  in  their  motions  as  tney 
approach  to  him,  and  retarded  as  they  re- 
cede from  him ;  so  that  a  ray,  drawn  from 
anjr  one  of  them  to  the  sun,  always  de- 
scribes equal  spaces  or  areas  in  equal 
times :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  power 
which  bends  their  way  into  a  cunre  line, 
must  be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power 
is  no  other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  according  as  the  square  of  the 
planet's  distance  nnom  the  sun  decreases. 
The  universality  of  this  law  still  farther 
appears  br  comparing  the  motions  of  the 
different  planets :  for  the  power  which  acts 
on  a  planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  ou  a  planet 
more  remote ;  both  because  it  moves  vrith 
greater  velocity,  and  because  it  moves  in  a 
less  orbit,  which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  fiurther  firom  its  tangent,  in  arcs 
of  the  same  length,  than  in  a  greater  orbit. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  space  so  vast  be  capable  of  compre- 
hension sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sun,  which  occupies  so  small  a  portion 
of  that  space,  is  a  million  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Huygens,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert astronomers  of  the  last  century,  cal- 
culated the  time  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  between  the  sun 
and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  and  offers  experiments  to  prove 
that  it  runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a 
second.  Continuing  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three  leagues 
in  a  minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an 
hour,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  day;  and  therefore,  judging 
upon  astronomical  principles  of  the  several 
distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by 
the  space  so  over  run  in  a  given  time,  this 
philosopher  concludes  that  the  ball  must 
take  up  twenty  five  years  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth ;  one  nundred  and 
twenty-five  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Ju- 
piter ;  and  two  hun<ured  and  fifty  in  reach- 
ing Saturn.  But,  how  astonishing  soever 
these  distances  may  be,  they  are  triviid 
compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points 
in  the  firmament,  ^d  of  which  millions 
escape  our  sight,  are  considered  the  cen- 
tres of  systems — suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  What  then  must  be  their  dis- 
tance, since  all  this  multitude  of  suns  shed 
so  small  a  portion  of  light  on  the  planet  to 
which  we  belong  ? 


PLANETA'BIUM,  an  astronomical  ma- 
chine, made  to  represent  the  motions  of 
the  heavens.     [See  Obbbbt.] 

PLANE-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Platanut.  The  oriental  plane-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia,  rises  with  a  straight,  smooth, 
branching  stem,  to  a  great  height,  with 
palraated  leaves  and  long  pendulous  pe- 
auncles,  sustaining  sevenu  heads  of  snudl 
flowers.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected 
into  round,  rough,  hard  balls.  There  is 
also  a  downy  pubescence  which  coats  the 
young  leaves  and  branches  of  plane-trees. 
This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched 
spicule,  which,  like  the  elementary  organs 
composing  the  epidermis  and  other  parts  of 
many  plants,  consist  mainly  of  silica,  and 
may,  consequentljr,  be  likened  to  extremely 
minute  glass  needles.    In  the  spring  of  the 

J 'ear,  more  especially,  this  down  readily 
alls  off,  and  being  wafted  about  by  the  air. 
is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  msT 
chance  to  be  working  in  the  neighbourhooa 
of  these  trees ;  for  entering  at  the  month 
and  nostrils,  these  spiculs  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the 
base  of  the  respiratory  organi^  and  produce 
considerable  irritation  and  inflammation. 
——The  occidental  plane  tree,  which  grows 
to  a  great  height,  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  where  it  is  also  called  frsf fmt-arao^i. 

FLANIPaLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  made  np  of  plain  leaves  or  pe 
tals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalout  is  also 
used  for  the  same. 

PLANIM'ETRT,  the  mensuration  of 
plain  surfaces,  or  that  part  of  geometry 
which  regards  lines  and  plain  figures,  with- 
out considering  their  height  or  depth. 

PLANISPHERE,  a  sphere  and  its  t»- 
rious  circles  projected  on  a  plane,  such  as 
maps,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  &e. 

FLA'NO,  a  prefix  to  several  words;  as 
plano'^onical,  plain  or  flat  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  the  other;  platut  eonves,  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  pUmm- 
korizonial,  having  a  level  horixontai  sur- 
face or  position  \plaiuhnAulmte,  smooth  and 
awl-shaped. 

PLANT,  in  physiology,  a  general  name 
for  every  kind  of  vegetable,  though  in  po- 
pular language  the  word  is  generaUr  applied 
to  the  smaller  species  of  vegetables.  ▲ 
plant  is  an  organic  body,  destitute  of  sense 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  adhering  to 
another  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cbraw 
from  it  its  nourishment,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing its  kind,  "whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self." Gen.  i. ^The  root,  or  part  whereby 

Elauts  are  connected  to  their  matrix,  and 
y  which  they  receive  their  nutritious  juice, 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  absorbent 
vessels,  which  being  dispersed  through  the 
interstices  of  the  earth,  attract  or  imbibe 
its  juices;  consequently,  every  thing  in  the 
earth  that  is  dissoluble  in  water,  is  liable 
to  be  imbibed.  The  motion  of  these  nutri- 
tious juices  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood 
in  animals,  being  effected  by  the  action  oC 
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the  air.  Though  formerly  anknown,  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  plants  consist 
of  two  series  or  orders  of  vessels :  1.  such 
as  receive  and  distribute  the  alimentary 
juices,  answering  to  the  arteries,  lacteals, 
veins,  &c.  of  animals;  and  '2.  the  tracheae, 
or  air-vessels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes, 
wherein  air  is  received  and  expelled.  It 
accordingly  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  must  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  air  in- 
cluded in  these  tracheae;  whence  arises  a 
perpetual  spring  of  action  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants.  [For 
the  botanical  distribution  of  plants  into 

classes,  genera,&c.,see  Botawt.J Plant* 

used  in  food  a»d  jnedieine  i  Notwithstand- 
ing accident  first  directed  attention  to  the 
cmtivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  very  few 
of  these  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state, 
and  they  are  then  so  modified  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  except  expert  botanists. 
And  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation  im- 
proves the  nutrition  of  the  plant  for  food, 
so  does  it  deteriorate  in  its  medicinal  Quali- 
ties. It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of^lants  employed  as  food  are 
not  now  known  in  a  wild  state,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  corn  whioh  have 
followed  man  in  his  emigrations,  and  are 
only  met  with  under  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vator.-^—Sponfaneou*  P/anf«;— Few  things 
are  more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  plants 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  after  the 
neat  fire  of  London  in  1666,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  destroyed  city  was  covered  with 
to  vast  a  profusion  of  a,  species  of  a  era- 
ciferoos  pUnt,  the  5t«ym6rtum  irio  of  Lin- 
naeus, that  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  did  not  contain  so 
many  plants  of  it.  It  is  also  known  that  if 
B  spring  of  salt  water  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  spot,  even  a  great  distance  trom  the 
sea,  the  neighbourhood  is  soon  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a  maritime  locality,  which 
plants,  previous  to  this  occurrence,  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  country.  Again, 
when  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  sur- 
face is  immediately  usurped  by  a  vegetation 
which  is  entirely  pecuhar,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  flourished  on  its 

former  banks Skeletons  ttf  the  Leaves, 

Calyxes,  ^e.  qf  Plants,  may  be  produced  by 
the  /ollowing  mefAod.— Procure  an  open- 
topped  earthen  pan,  holding  a  gallon  or 
more,  and  put  mto  it  a  quantity  of  leaves, 
se»d-vessels,  &c. ;  and  pour  upon  them  a 
suiBciencv  of  boilina  soft  water  to  cover 
them.  This  done,  place  the  pan  ui>on  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
other  place  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a 
sommer's  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Stir  the  leaves  occasionally  (say, 
once  or  twice  a  week)  and  carefully,  but 
never  change  the  water.  The  putrefactive 
fermentation  will  now  soon  ensue ;  and,  in 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  many  of  the 
specimens  will  be  completely  macerated; 
and  will  require  no  other  attention  than 
holding  them  singly  under  the  tap  of  the 


water-tub,  or  some  other  small  forcing 
stream  of  water,  which  will  wash  away  afi 
the  other  skin  and  green  fleshy  matter.  It 
this  matter  does  not  come  off  readily  when 
assisted  a  little  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  a  small  knife,  the  leaves  must  be  soaked 
for  a  longer  time.  Those  of  the  leaves  which 
seem  liable  to  break  during  the  washing  of 
them  may  be  preserved  from  breaking  by 
placing  them  upon  a  little  piece  of  board, 
and  holding  them  by  the  thumb  and  finger; 
and,  should  a  little  of  the  green  fleshjr  mat- 
ter remain  fixed  between  the  interstices  of 
the  skeleton  leaf,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  striking  the  leaf  perpendicularly  with  a 
clothes  brush.  They  will  now  only  require 
bleaching;  this  may  be  done  very  effec- 
tually, by  placing  them  in  a  bandbox,  with 
a  little  sulphur  burning  in  a  small  vessel 
beside  or  under  them.  The  most  sure  way, 
however,  of  bleaching  objects  of  this  nature 
is,  to  immerse  them,  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
dilute  chloride  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

PLANTS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  seven  families  into  which  Lin- 
naeus has  distributed  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom ;  comprehending  all  those  which 
are  not  funguses,  algae,  mosses,  ferns, 
grasses,  or  palms,  and  is  divided  into  AerAo- 
ceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 

PLANTA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system;  class  4 
Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 

PLANTAIN. TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  musa,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  which  are,  i\ie  paradisiaea  or  plantain,  and 
the  sapientum  or  banana-tree.  The  plantain 
rises  with  a  soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  as  some  of  the  trees 
are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year,  they  form 
the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  climates. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  in  the  Uuited  States  of  America,  an 
estate  or  tract  of  land  occupied  and  tilled, 
either  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  or 
for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  as  the 
case  may  be. In  politics,  a  colony  or  set- 
tlement of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  horticulture,  any  place  which  is  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees. 

PLANT-CANE,  in  the  West  Indies,  sugar 
canes  of  the  first  growth,  in  distinction  from 
the  ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of 
canes  which  have  been  cut. 

PLANT'ER,  a  proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  ground  in  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
states  of  America. 

PLASH,  the  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cot 

or  lopped  and  bound  toother  branches.— • 

PtosAtnp,  bending  the  boughs  of  hedges.and 

interweaving  them,  so  as  to  thicken  them. 

•  PLASTER,  in  medicine,  an  external  ap- 

{tlication  to  the  body,  spread  on  linen  or 
eather. Plaster,  in  masonry,  a  composi- 
tion of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
into  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating 
walls  and  partitions  of  houses,  which  when 
dry  becomes  Imrd,  but  still  retains  the  name 
of  plaster. Plaster  qf  Paris,  a  prepara- 
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tkm  of  sereral  species  of  Kypsum  dug  near 
Montauurtr^  aTillase  in  the  neighbourbood 
of  Paris,  from  wbicb  city  it  takes  its  name. 
The  use  of  this  substance,  in  imiuting 

works  of  sculpture,  is  well  known. In 

popular  language,  this  name  is  applied  im- 
properly to  plaster-stone  or  to  any  species 


PLASTIC  ART,  a  branch  of  scclpturcL 
being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and 


animals  in  plaster,  clay,  ftc ^The  word 

plattie  signiMes  haTing  power  to  gire  form 
or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter)  as,  the 
pUutie  hand  of  the  Creator,  ftc 

PLATE,  vessels  or  utensils  of  gold  or  sil- 
Tcr;  firom  the  Spanish  word  plata,  signify- 
ing "  silTer;"  but  which  application  m  the 
word  seems  itself  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  forming  silver  into  flat  or  shal- 
low articles  for  the  table;  though  any  i^- 
ver  vessel  or  wrought  ornament  m  silver  is 

denominated  plat*. Plut0  armour,  that 

kind  which  is  composed  of  broad  pieces, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  mail  armour. 

PLATTOEBl,  in  architecture,  a  row  of 
beams  which  supp<n:t  the  timber-work  of  a 
roof;  also  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition 

or  any  other  temporary  purpose. P/o«- 

form,  in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on' which  cannon  are  mounted  to  fire 

on  an  enemy. Platform,  in  a  ship  of  war, 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck;  the  orlop.-— — 
Ftata  qf  a  skip,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope  yam, 
and  weaved  one  over  the  other;  thev  serve 
to  save  the  cable  from  galling  in  the  nawse, 
or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
to  save  the  pennant  of  the  fore-sheet  from 
rubbing  them. 

PLA'TIC  A8TBCT,  in  astrology,  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 

PLATING,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a  thm  plate  of  silver; 
constituting  what  is  termed  plated  good*, 
or  the  plated  manufacture.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  spor-maker,  not 
for  show,  but  a  purpose  of  real  utility.  The 
more  elegant  spurs  were  used  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver,  and  from  the  flexibility  of  that 
metal  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, contrived  to  make  a  pair  of  spurs 
hollow,  and  to  fill  the  space  with  a  riender 
rod  of  steel  or  iron,  rinding  this  a  great 
improvement,  and  being  desirous  to  add 
cheapness  to  utility,  he  contrived  to  make 
the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron 
thicker,  till  at  leng^th  he  discovered  the 
means  of  coating  an  iron  spur  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  equally  ele- 
gant with  those  which  were  made  wholly  of 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes;  and  numberless 
vessels  have  now  the  strength  and  cheap- 
ness of  copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance 
of  silver.-- — ^The  old  method  of  pUxtiug  was 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  dip- 
ping the  copper,  and  depending  on  the  afS' 
nity  of  the  metals,  by  which  a  very  slight 
article  was  produced.    But  at  Sheffield  and 


Birmingham,  all  plate  is  now  prodnced  by 
rolling  ingots  of  copper  and  silver  together. 
About  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thidcness 
of  silver  is  united  by  heat  to  an  inch  of 
eopper  in  ingoU  about  the  sixe  of  a  brick. 
It  IB  then  flattened  by  sted  rollers  worked  by 
an  eighty-horse  power  engine.  The  greater 
malleability  of  the  silver  occasioBS  it  to 
spread  equally  with  the  eopper  into  a 
sneet  of  any  required  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which 
it  is  wanted.  Plated  metal,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  thus  ndled  by  the 
hand  into  ten  times  the  surface,  the  silver 
spreading  equally;  and  the  plating  would 
be  perfect  if  the  rolling  had  reduced  it  to 
the  thinness  of  silver  paper  I  This  Boode 
of  plating  secures  to  modem  plate  a  dura- 
bility not  possessed  by  any  plate  silvered  by 
immersion.  Hence  plated  goods  are  now 
in  universal  request,  and,  if  wirly  used,  are 
nearly  as  durable  as  silver  itself;  particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  silver  edges 
instead  of  plated  ones,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered the  i^reatest  improvement  that  haa 
taken  place  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
PLATI'NUM,  or  PLATITJA,  a  metal 
found  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  unknovm 
in  England  before  the  year  174L  In  beauty, 
scarcity,  ductility,  and  indestractibility,  it 
is  considered  as  not  inferior  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  other  qualities  far  tMir  supe- 
rior. When  pure,  it  is  of  a  inrayiBh-wlute 
colour,  like  silver,  or  more  uke  polished 
steeL  It  is  harder  than  iron,  undenoes 
alteration  from  the  action  of  air,  andresi 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Its  ore 
eontains  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and 
rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chromium.  It 
is  melted  with  difficulty,  but  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire. 

PLATONIC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  &c.  Thus  Pto- 
tonie  Ime  denotes  a  pure  spiritual  affection, 
for  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate,  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  sexes,  unmixed 
with  carnal  affections,  and  regarding  no 
other  object  but  the  mind  and  its  excel- 
lencies. It  is  also  sometimes  understood 
as  a  sincere  disinterested  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
abstracted  from  any  selfish  views,  and  re- 
garding no  other  object  than  the  individual 

so  esteemed. Platonic  fear,  or  the  great 

pear,  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of 
time  in  which  the  stars  and  oonsteuationa 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes,  lliis  revolution,  which  is 
calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  accompluhed  in  about  35,000 
years.    [See  PniLOsorHT.] 

PLATONI8T,  one  that  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

PLATOON',  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
square  body  of  forty  or  fifty  musketeers, 
drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  and  placed 
between  the  squadrons  of  horse  to  sustain 
them ;  or  a  small  body  acting  together,  bat 
separate  from  the  main  body ;  as,  to  fire  by 
platoone. 

PLATTPUS,  in  zoology,  a  qnadraped  im 
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New  Holland,  whoM  jaws  are  elongated 
into  the  shape  of  a  duck's  bill.  The  body 
is  eorered  with  thick  hair,  and  the  feet  are 
webbed. 

PLATTS'MA,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  muscle 
on  the  ude  of  the  neck  that  assists  in  draw* 
ing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards. 

PLAT.     [SeeDaAHA.] 

PLEA,  in  law,  that  whieh  is  alleged  hj 
a  party  for  hims«df  in  court,  in  a  cause  there 
depending;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiiTs  deda- 
ratioB  and  demand.  That  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 

MUed,  or  justified  hj  the  defendant's  pUa, 

sas  are  usually  dinded  into  those  of  the 


repel 
Pleas 
crown  and  common  pleas. 


Pleas  of  the 


crown  are  all  suits  in  the  king's  [queen's] 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general 
on  his  [her]  behalf.  Common  pleas  are  such 
suits  as  are  carried  on  between  subjects  in 
civil  cases. 

PLE'ADINO,  in  law,  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  bar  in  defence  of  a  cause:  but,  in  a 
stricter  sens^  pleading*  are  all  ths  alle- 
gations of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  made  after 
the  declaration,  till  the  issue  is  joined.  In 
this  sense  they  express  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  bar,  replication,  rejoinder,  &c. 
till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 
rest  on  aungle  point.— —Pkadiiiitr,  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  limited  as  to 
its  duration,  by  a  eleptyira  or  hour-glass  of 
water;  and  to  see  that  the  orators  had 
justice  done  them,  in  this  respect,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  each. 

PLEAS'UBE,  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind;  agreeable  excite- 
ments in  a  state  of  health,  contentment, 
and  self-satisfaction,  not  of  those  kinds 
which  nroduce  exhaustion  and  disease,  but 
of  whicn  the  stock  is  inexhaustible,  as  those 
of  the  mind,  of  friendship,  benevolence, 
doing  good  to  others.  Pleasure  and  pain 
seem  to  be  the  means  made  use  of  by  nature 
to  direct  us  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
since  pleasure  b  annexed  to  whatever  con- 
tributes thereto,  and  pain  is  the  companion 
of  what  tends  to  our  ruin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  pleasures  of  a  child,  a  youth,  a 


PLEDGE,  something  left  in  pawn ;  that 
which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  penormance  of  some  agreement  or 

obligation. In  law,  bail;  surety  given  for 

the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  or  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  defendant,  or  for  restoring  g^ods 

taken   in    distress    and    replevied. To 

pledge,  in  drinking,  is  to  warrant  a  person 
that  he  shall  receive  no  harm  while  drink- 
ing or  from  the  draught ;  a  practice  which 
originated  with  our  ancestors  in  their  rude 
sute,  and  which  was  intended  to  assure 
the  person  that  he  would  not  be  stabbed 
while  drinkiofb  or  poisoned  by  the  liquor. 
Notwithstanding  the  reason  has  long  since 
ceased,  the  custom  still  continues— a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  force  of  habit. 

PLEDGET,  in  surgery, a  small  flat  tent 
of  lint,  laid  over  a  wouud  to  imbibe  the  mat- 
ter  discharged  and  keep  the  wound  clean. 

PLEIADS,  or  PLE'IADES,  in  astronomy, 
a  cluster  or  assemblage  of  seven  stars  in 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They  were  called 
by  the  Latins  vergiliti,  from  ver,  spring, 
because  of  their  rising  about  the  vernal 
equinox. 

PLENIPOTEN'TLART,  a  person  in- 
vested  with  full  power  to  transact  any  bu- 
siness; generally,  an  ambassadiNr  from  a 
prince,  invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  conclude  peace  with  another 
prince  or  state. 

PLE'NUM,  in  physics,  a  term  denoting 
that  every  part  of  sp«ce  or  extension  is  full 
of  matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians. Those  philosophers  who  do  not  ad- 
mit the  idea  of  a  vacuum  are  called  jiteatsts. 

PLE'ONASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression in  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary;  aredundancy  of  words,  used, 
though  improperly,  in  order  to  express  a 
thought  with  tne  greater  energy  or  perspi- 
cuity ;  such  as, "  I  saw  it  with  my  ovm  eyes." 

PLE'ONASTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  the  spinelle  ruby ;  so  called  nrom  its  four 
facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  an- 
gle of  the  octahedron. 

PLETH'ORA,  in  medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body  when  they  are  too  full  or 
overloaded  with  fluids. 

PLETH'RON,  or  PLETH'RUM,  in  Gre- 
cian antiquity,  a  square  measure,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  not  certainly  known. 
Some  suppose  it  to  correBi>ond  with  the 
Roman  juger.  or  240  feet;  others  say  it  was 
the  square  of  a  hundred  cubits. 

PLEU'RA,  in  anatomv,  a  double  mem- 
brane which  covers  all  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEURITIS,  or  PLEU'RIST,  in  medi- 
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and  fre4|aeiitl7  bory  themaelTe*  in  the  saad. 
The  pUice,  fkrander,  sole,  tarbot,  and  dab, 
are  tne  principal  species. 

PLEURO-PNEUMO'NIA.  in  medicine, 
a  mixture  of  nleurisr  and  peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHOPNiE'A,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  pleurisy,  or  disease  in  the  side,  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  unless 
he  keeps  his  body  in  an  upright  posture. 

PLEX'US,  in  anatomy,  any  union  of  res- 
sels,  nerves,  or  fibres,  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. 

PLICA  POLON'ICA,  a  disease  of  the 
hair,  peculiar  to  Poland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  this  disease  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  matted  or  clotted  by  means  of 
an  acrid  humour  which  exudes  from  the 
hair. 

PLINTH,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  It  is  used 
as  the  foundation  of  columns,  being  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  m  the  or- 
der.  Piintk  ^  a  wilt  two  or  three  rows 

of  bricks  advanoed  from  the  wall  in  form  of 
a  platband:  and  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding  that  serres  in  a  front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  &c 

PLOT,  any  stratagem  or  plan  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  mischieTous  purpose;  as  a 
plot  Mainst  the  |(ovemment,  or  against  the 
life  or  a  soTereign.— — Ptot,  in  dramatic 
writings,  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particulariy  the  knot  or  intriglie, 
comprising  a  complication  of  incidents 
which  are  ultimately  unfolded.— —Pfof,  in 
surveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  field, 
farm,  &c  surveyed  with  an  instrument,  and 
laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
aions. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  an  important 
implement  for  turning  over  the  exhausted 
soil  and  turning  up  the  firesh  and  fertile 
parts,  so  contrived  as  to  save  the  labour  of 
digging.  They  are  of  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  soil,  and  are  generally 
drawn  by  horses,  though  in  some  places  by 
oxen. '8team-plongk».  Certain  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  such  as  thrashing,  chaff- 
cutting,  Ac,  which  could  be  performed  by 
fixed  power,  have  partially  occupied  the 
attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable  ma- 
chinery driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam-engines,,  has  to  some  extent  been 
advantageously  used  for  such  purposes. 
But  the  idea  of  a  farm  to  be  altogether  cul- 
tivated by  steam,  in  lieu  of  animal  power, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  visionary  and 
absurd,  except  bv  a  few  individuals,  and 
one  or  two  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
enforced,  in  their  publications,  the  practi- 
cability and  importance  of  applying  steam 
to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of 
agriculture.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr. 
Heathcoat,  the  ingenious  and  well  known 
inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has  the 
merit  of  having  conceived  and  planned  this 
additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to 
science.  The  invention,  after  years  of  costly 
experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected 
through  the  enterprising  liberality  of  Mr. 


Heathcoat,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  is- 

Kuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Josiah 
kes,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  selected  to 
carnr  his  designs  into  effect.  The  first 
machine  has  been  constructed  enrcssly  for 
the  cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has  been  i»ac- 
tically  and  successftuly  worked  in  Lanca- 
shire, on  Bed  Moss,  near  Bolton-le-Moors. 
At  a  late  experimental  trial  of  the  steam- 
ploughs,  as  the  public  prints  inform  as, 
"  two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were 
put  in  action,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  particulariy  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  double-acting,  or  made  with  two 
shares  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  it  retoms 
at  the  end  of  a '  bout,'  taking  a  new  furrow 
vrithout  loss  of  time.  The  perfect  median- 
ism  of  this  plough— the  aetion  of  the  work- 
ing coulters  and  under-cutting  knives, 
which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the 


breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow 
turned  over — the  application  of  a  new  and 
admirable  means  of  traction,  instead  of 
chains  or  ropea— together  with  the  facility 
irith  vriiich  the  machine  is  managed,  aad 
the  power  applied  to  the  plough,  especiaUy 
interested  and  surprised  all  present.  The 
speed  at  which  the  plough  travelled  was 
8H  miles  per  hour,  turning  fhrrovra  18 
inches  broad  by  9  inches  in  depth,  and  com- 
pletely reversing  the  surface.  Each  furrow 
of  320  yards  in  length  was  perf<»med  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  minutes,  so  that 
in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  sin- 
gle machine  would  with  two  ploughs  tnm 
over  ten  acres  of  bog  land !  The  machine 
which  bears  the  steam-engines  is  itself  lo- 
comotive ;  but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at 
right  angles  to  its  bne  of  progress,  not 
dragged  after  it,  the  machine  has  to  ad- 
vance only  the  width  of  a  fUrrow,  vis. 
eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  haw 
travelled  aquarterof  amile;  in  other  words, 
the  machine  has  to  be  moved  onlv  eleven 
yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  hare 
travelled  five-and-a  half  miles,  and  tamed 
over  a  statute  acre  of  land.  Thia  is,  in 
truth,  the  prime  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention ;  and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of 
steam  to  husbandry;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  ploughs,  by 
dragging  them  with  it.  a  great  proportion 
of  tne  power  of  the  engines  would  be  use- 
lessly expended." ^Tnat  this  is  no  idle 

theory  may  be  farther  learned  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  contemplation  to 


{iloughs  in  some  of  our  colonies;  »m  tbe 
bllowing  account,  copied  from  a  Glasgow 
paper,  shows:  "Lately  a  trial  was  made  in 
one  of  the  fields  on  the  estate  of  Possil, 
near  Glasgow,  of  the  steam-plough,  in- 
tended for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  lands 
of  British  Guiana.  This  trial  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  gave  great  aatisfiac- 
tion  to  the  numerous  party  who  witnessed 
it.  The  field  was  laid  out  simUar  to  those 
in  the  colony,  which  have  canals  on  each 
side  runn  ing  parallel  with  one  another.  The 
machinery  consists  of  two  iron  boats,  one 
containing  a  small  high  pressure  ateanx- 
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engine,  with  a  drum,  round  which  the  end- 
leM  chain  or  nme  is  coiled,  and  the  other 
a  rereraing  pnlley,  bj  means  of  which  the 
diain  or  rope  is  extended,  and  allowed  to 
work  whichever  wav  ia  reqidred ;  the  plon^ 
are  attached  to  this  chain,  and  made  to 
work  backwards  and  forwards  with  neat 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  Mr.  M'Bae,  whose 
kmir  residence  in  the  colony,  and  great  prac< 
ticu  experience  of  the  working  of  sugar 
estates,  has  directed  his  attention,  for  a 
eonsiderable  time  past,  to  the  great  and  ab- 
■olote  neoeasity  of  employing  some  other 
power  to  aupenede  coltiTation  bv  manual 
labour,  invented  the  steam-ploogh,  which 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Edington  and  Sons, 
Phoenix  Iron>works." 

Although  we  have  occupied  so  much  of 
our  space  in  the  forq^ing  accounts  of  the 
tteawt-plmgh,  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  the 
subject;  for  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
putting  this  sheet  to  press,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  an  article  in  the  "Literary 
Gasette"  (Aug.  29, 1840)  on  what  is  termed 
the  "  New  Agroria*  Sjfitem"  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pinkus,  and  applies  to  the 
entire  agriculture  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  steam  power  i  The  edi- 
tor thus  proceeds: — "At  the  Colosserun, 
in  the  Begenf  s  Park,  we  attended  and  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  a  model  of  certain 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  revolution  is  proposed  to  he 
brought  about.  It  consists  of  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  which  communicates  by  pipes 
laid  a  few  inches  under  ground,  and  branch- 
ing in  all  the  necessary  directions,  with  the 
machine  for  performing  every  kind  of  hus- 
bandry and  agricultural labeur,-~ploughinK', 
harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  draining,  levd- 
ling,  cutting  down  wood.  See.  ftc.  Mr. 
Pinkus  states  his  decided  opinion  that  lo- 


DOtive  power,  similar  to  that  employed 
on  railroads,  can  never  be  effectively  used 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  be  has  invented  and  adopted  'the only 
feasible  means  of  using  steam  power  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  easy  practicabi- 
lity of  which  no  one  conversant  with  prac- 
tical science  can  hesitate  to  assent  to;  they 
admit  of  the  use  of  atationary  steam  power, 
or  vrater  power;  no  other  methods  of  appli- 
cation can  be  so  efllcient  or  economical. 
By  theae  improved  methods,  detailed  in  the 
enrolled  spediicatioBS  of  the  several  pa- 
tents, distant  fields,  comprising  many  square 


combined 


r  to  or  surrounding  a  station, 
with  it  through  the  medium 


medium  of 


pipes  laid  nnder  ground  leading  fire 
•tation  and  passing  into  the  fields,  ii 
proportioa  as  that  in  every  square  mile 
there  shall  be  a  half-mile  in  length  of 
mains  or  pipes ;  through  these  the  power  of 
the  sUtionary  engine  is  transmitted  into  the 
fields  by  an  auxiliary  vacuum  power,  which 
the  mechanical  combinations  of  this  inven- 
tion admit  of  being  taken  up  in  any  parts 
of  such  fields  to  put  in  motion  a  locomo- 
tive engine  of  bght  weight  by  vacuum 
power,  which  engine  has  neither  boiler  nor 
ntn.'ace.  To  this  engine  various  agricul* 
tural  implements  are  from  time  to  time 


appended,  that  peiform  all  the  operations 
herein  enumerated.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
efiective  philosophical  principles  in  nature 
is  made  available,  through  the  agency  of 
fixed  engines,  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.' The  engine  alluded  to  is  propelled 
by  a  hollow,  flexible  tube,  working  round  a 
roller  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  which,  by  a 
slight  check,  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  operate  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  anv  direction.  The  ploughshares, 
harrows,  noes,  scythes,  or  whatever  is 
wanted,  are  readily  fixed  to  this  movement, 
and  do  the  business  of  many  horses  and 
many  persons.  Mr.  P.  goes  on  to  observe: — 


»iy 


d  ire 

benefit  of  spade  labour  m  thoroughly  pul- 
verising and  tilling  the  soil.  For  opening 
trenches  in  the  stifRest  soils  its  power  is 
efficient;  in  bog  or  marshy  lands  it  is 
equally  so;  and  for  making  tiles  to  efl^ 
drainaige,  or  for  mixing  and  spreading  soils, 
it  is  the  moring  power.  Not  only  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  the  value  of  landed 
property  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  invention,  but,  in  those  colo- 
nies where  the  value  of  an  estate  is  esti- 
mated not  so  much  bv  the  number  of  acres 
as  by  the  amount  of  lahour  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  lands,  it  will  increase  their  vuue 
in  a  fourfold  proportion ;  and  a  not  less  im- 
portant object  may,  hj  its  introduction,  be 
attained  in  those  coloniea  where  alave  labour 
is  mainly  depended  upon.  So  effectually  urill 
it  compete  with  such  labour,  and  so  reduce 
its  value,  that,  it  is  hoped,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  any 
yet  sucgested,  of  conducing  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  that  iniquitous  system — slave  traffic' 
For  the  present  (says  the  Editor)  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  this  annunciation ; 
for  it  would  lead  us  to  a  very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion to  touch  on  the  mighty  chanfpes 
which  the  adoptiou  of  such  a  mode  of  rais- 
ing produce  must  cause.  The  land  of  Britain, 
estimated  at  8,000,000^0  acres,  of  which 
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40,000,000.  capable  of  feeding  S0,000/)00  of 
people,  are  as  yet  uncultivated,  offers  an 
immensity  for  experiment.  A  million  of 
horses  might  be  dispensed  with ;  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  S0,000,000t.  per 
annum.  In  the  meantime  this  steam  power, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  manufac- 
tories (though  applied  to  a  total  value  of 
only  350,000,0001.),  has  never  been  made  to 
serve  the  infinitely  more  important  uses  of 
agriculture.  DVhat  may  come  of  it  as  yet 
we  cannot  foresee ;  but  if  the  plan  can  be 
carried  into  eflfiect  on  a  large  scal^  it  must 
be  prodigious— incalculable !" 

PLO'VEB,  {pUtfrialiB),  in  ornithology, 
the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 

Suns  Ckaradriiu;  as  the  green  plover,  about 
e  site  of  the  common  lapvring;  and  the 
grey  plover,  with  a  black  beak  and  green' 
ten,  a  very  beautiful  bird. 

PLUM  fprnuiuJ,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of 
firuit  trees,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  differing  in  colour,  taste,  sise,  and 
form ;  but  the  most  esteemed  of  all  is  the 
green-gage,  or  reine  CUnuie. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB'-LINE,  or  PLUM'- 
MBT,  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  a  string, 
by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpendicu- 
burly,  and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by  car- 
penters, masons,  &c.  Sometimes  the  string 
descends  along  a  wooden  ruler,  &c.  raised 
perpendicularly  on  another;  in  which  case 
It  becomes  a  leveL 

PLUMBAGO,  GRAPHITE,  or  BLACK. 
LEAD,  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  much  used  in  drawing,  and  for  making 

pencils.    [SeeBLACK-LBAO.] Plumbag; 

in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5  Pea- 
tandriOf  order  1  Mo»»gjfiua,    The  species 


e  perennials. 
PLUME 


mistrv, 
called  o 


PLUMBATA,  in  antiquity, 
used  by  the  Romans,  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  armed  with  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUBCARBO-NAS,  in  che- 
,  Bubcarbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
ceruse  or  white  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUPERACE'TAS.  in  chemis- 
try,  formeriy  called  sugar  of  lead  firom  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  as- 
tringent  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
ia  not  altogether  harmless. 

PLUM'BUM,  Lead.    [SccLbad.] 

PLUME,  or  PLU'MULE,  in  boUny,  the 
ascending  scalv  part  of  the  corculum  or 
heart  of  a  seea,  which  rises  and  becomes 
the  stem  or  body.  It  extends  itsdf  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather, 
firom  which  it  derives  its  name.— Pfame, 
a  set  of  feathers  for  ornament,  particularly 
ostrich  feathers. 

PLUME-ALUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind 
of  asbestos. 

PLU'MIPED,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

PLUM'MING,  among  miners,  the  opera* 
tion  of  finding  by  means  of  a  mine  dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air  shaft,  or  to  bring 
an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines. 

PLUmOSE,  something  formed  in  tVe 
manner  of  feathers,  vrith  a  stem  and  tibrisa 


issuing  firom  it  on  each  side;  as  the  antoi. 

n«  of  certain  moths,  butterflies,  ftc. 

la  botany,  a  j»faiMe«e  briatlt  is  one  that  has 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  aiaiB 
bristle.  Pfoai«sejM]9«^ordown,isaflviBg 
crown  to  some  seeds,  composed  of  feathery 
hairs. 

PLU'RAL,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  »• 
plied  to  that  number  of  nouns  and  verba 
which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than 
one;  or  that  which  expresses  a  plurality  or 
number  of  things. 

PLURALITY,  a  number  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  the  same  kind ;  as  a  j»fannBl> 

itjf  of  worlds,  ftd PtmraUtp  qf  ietK^fees, 

or  Umngt,  is  where  the  same  dergymaa 
holds  two  or  more  spiritual  preferments^ 
with  cure  of  souls.  In  a  plurality  of  Ut- 
becom< 


on  which  account,  the  patron  may  pre- 
cierk  be  not  qnali> 


ings,  the  first,  tjvso  faeto, 
on  which  account,  the 
sent  to  it,  provided  the 
fled  by  dispensation,  Ac  to  hold  mone  liv- 
ings than  one,  the  law  strictly  eojoiiuBg 
residence. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a  character  marked 
thus  -f ,  used  as  the  sign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  shaggy  doth,  with  a 
velvet  nap  on  one  aide,  composed  regm* 
lariy  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread 
and  a  double  warp,  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goats'  or  cm> 
mels'  hair.  There  are  also  some  plushea 
made  entirely  of  worsted,  and  othera  wholly 
of  hair. 

PLUTONIC,  or  PLUTONIAN,  pertain- 
in^  to  or  designating  the  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  rocks  and  mountains  firom  fire. 
The  PlutoniaU  say  that  the  formation  of 
the  worid  in  its  present  sUte  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  igneous  fiuion,  in  opposition  to 
the  NepttMuU,  who  maintain  tnat  it  haa  a 
watery  origin.    [See  Oboloot,  Ac] 

PLUVIAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  aa- 
certaining  the  quantity  of  water  that  foils 
in  rain  and  snow,'  in  any  particular  climate 
or  place. 

PNEUMAT'ICS,  the  science  which  treaU 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elaatic  or 
aeriform  fluida :  such  as  their  weight,  den- 
sity, compressibility,  and  elasticity.  The 
air  being  a  heavy  body,  presses  like  other 
fluids,  in  every  direction,  upon  whatever 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depths.  This  pressure  may  be  thoa 
shown.— Cover  a  vrine  glass,  completely 
filled  vrith  water  or  wine,  vrith  a  piece 
of  writing  paper :  then  place  the  palm  <^ 
the  hand  over  the  paper,  so  as  to  hold  it 
tight  and  accurately  even.  The  pM%  maw 
then  be  turned  upside  dovna,  and  the  hand 
removed  without  the  water  running  out. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  paper  ane- 
tains  the  weight  of  water.    The  Lao 

be  compressed  into  a  much  less  an 

it  naturally  occupies.    Take  a  be 

open  only  at  one  end :  it  is  of  co  of 

air:  plunge  the  open  end  into  of 

water,  and  you  see  the  water  rii  cli 

or  so  in  the  tube,  the  air,  therei  ch 

before  filled  the  whole  length  o  l>e, 

is  compressed  into  a  smaller  ty^^^.    ..'he 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ia  capable  of 
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■oppOTting  about  S3  feet  of  water  or  about 
S9  or  30  inches  of  quicksilver.  If  a  glass 
tube  upwards  of  thirty-one  inches  long  be 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  have  its  aperture 
immersed  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid,  the 
altitude  of  the  mercurjr  in  it  will  be  found 
to  vary  both  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable ;  and 
the  above-mentioned  tube  filled  with  quick- 
silver has,  from  its  showing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  been  called  a 
BABOMBTBB.  By  removing  the  pressure 
firom  air  it  always  expands,  uor  is  it  known 
to  what  degree  this  expansion  will  reach. 
By  increasing  the  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  any  given  space,  however  small, 
nor  has  this  condensation  any  known  limits. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  which 
were  made  by  experimental  philosophers  in 
En^and,  France,  and  Germany,  after  Torri- 
oelli  had  clearly  demonstrated  its  pressure, 
not  only  was  the  barometer  invented  (1643), 
but  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  pneumatic 
machines,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon, 
thermometer,  ike.  [For  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  is  merred  to  tht  articles 
ATMosrHBRB,  AiB,  AiB-PCxr,  Babomb- 
TBB,  Fluids,  Gbavitx,  &c.^ 

[From  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
certain  aeronautic  experiments  which  were 
much  talked  of  at  the  time  we  commenced 
this  volume,  we  omitted  the  article  "  Abro- 
BTATiON ,"  and  merely  gave  a  definition  of 
the  word  Balloon,  reserving  for  this  place 
whatever  we  might  at  the  time  deem  essen- 
tial or  most  interesting.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  reverting  to  the  art  when  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  narrating  the  trite  accounts 
of  former  adventurers  (whose  imperfeq^ 
knowledge  of  aerial  navigation  when  com- 
pared with  the  practical  and  scientific  data 
obtained  by  the  repeated  ascents  of  Mr. 
Green  takes  from  them  all  their  value), 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  grand  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition of  modem  date,  and  to  give  that 
one,  as  it  well  deserves,  without  mutilation 
or  unnecessary  abridgment.  We  hardly 
need  add,  that  it  is  the  for-fSsmed  voyage 
fimn  London  to  Nassau- Weilburg,  acoom- 

elished  in  November,  1836,  bv  R.  HoUond, 
sq.,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative] 

"  It  is  not,"  as  Mr.  M.  observes,  "  in  the 
mere  issue,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  that 
the  chief  merit  or  importance  of  such  an 
enterprise  can  alone  be  said  to  consist. 
Designed  with  a  view  to  special  ends,  and 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  eflScacy  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  art,  from  which 
most  beneficial  results  twre,  and  I  am  now 
hiq^py  to  add  art,  most  likely  to  accrue,  it 
beeonies  no  less  an  obligation  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  world  in  general,  to  make  them 
partakers  in  the  knowiedgeof  whatever  inte- 
resting or  important  circumstances  either 
accompanied  the  progress  of  our  expedi- 


tion, or  may  justly  be  expected  to  attend 
the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  the 
merits  of  which  it  was  our  sole  object  in 
the  present  instance  to  confirm.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  properties 
and  power  of  the  balloon,  up  to  a  Ute  period 
(already  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury), a  variety  of  obstacles  apparently  in- 
surmountable continued  to  obstruct  the 
progress,  and  paralyse  the  efforts  of  all  who 
sought  to  renaer  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of 
human  will,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  human  life.  The  chief  of  these  impedi- 
ments consisted  in  the  uncertainty  ana  ex- 
pense attending  the  process  of  inflation 
from  the  employment  of  hydroeen  gas ;  the 
dangers  considered  insepiarabie  from  the 
practice  of  the  art ;  the  difiiculties  which 
hitherto  have  ba£9ed  all  attempU  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  ungovernable  mass,  and  the 
impossibility  which  all  previous  aeronauts 
have  experienced  of  remaining  in  the  air  a 
su£Qcient  time  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
a  sufficient  distance.  To  remove  these  ob- 
stacles and  reduce  the  aerial  vehicle  to  a 
more  certain  issue,  a  vast  extent  of  actual 
experience,  uuited  to  an  intellect  capable  of 
turning  it  to  a  proper  account,  was  abso- 
lutely required;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
much  imustice  were  I  not  to  declare,  that 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  both  these  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Green,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  results  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  in  the  practice,  or  novel  in  the 
theory  of  this,  the  most  delightAil  and 
sublime  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  It 
was  to  him,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
applicability  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of 
inflation,  that  we  owe  the  removal  of  the 
first  of  those  impediments  in  practice, 
which  till  then  had  continued  to  weirh 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  expert,  and  bad,  in 
fact,  bid  fair  to  quench  the  incipient  science 
in  its  very  onset.  Up  to  the  period  of  that 
discovery,  the  process  of  infiation  was  one. 
the  expense  of  which  was  only  to  be  equallea 
by  its  uncertainty:  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  days  of  watchful  anxiety,  have 
been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavours  to 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
balloon,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar affinities,  it  continued  to  escape  almost 
as  fast  as  it  was  generated:  during  all 
which  time  the  various  casualties  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  inevitable  imperfections 
of  a  vast  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and, 
above  all,  the  enormous  expense  attending 
this  operation,  were  to  be  incurred  and  en- 
dured, for  the  sole  purpose,  and  with  the 
sole  object,  of  remaining  for  a  few  hours 
helplessly  suspended  in  the  air.  Under 
such  disadvantages  all  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  had  speedilv  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  Mr.  Green's  ingenious  application  that 
the  art  itself  was  saved  from  a  premature 
extinction.->-Aerostation  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  roused  by  this  discovery,  she  awoke 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  rendered  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  akiMil,  a  profession  and  a 
profit,  which  before  had  ever  been  a  matter 
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of  doabt,  difflevlty,  ud  distreM.*  "Whh 
mpcct  to  the  next  of  those  impedimenta, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  might 
have  continued  to  oppoee  the  adoption  of 
aerosution  aa  an  organ  of  general  utility— 
I  mean  the  danger  nraally  considered  as 
conseonent  vpon  the  exercise  of  the  art — 
much  u  not  required  to  proTc  the  fallacy  of 
such  fears:  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ascents  [the  number  of  ascents  made  hj 
Mr.  Green  vp  to  that  time],  undertaken  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  without  one  disi^ 
pointment  to  the  public,  and  without  one 
solitary  instance  of  &tal  consequence,  or 
CTcn  of  an  accident  of  disi^reeable  results 
(except  from  the  interrention  of  malice ),t 
ought  to  be  a  sufldent  proof  of  how  little 
danger  is  to  he  apprehended  in  the  practice 
of  aerostation,  when  under  the  management 
of  a  skilftil  leader,  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
improvements  to  which  his  experience  has 
giren  rise.  It  is  not  from  the  bungling 
eflbrts  of  unqualified  persons  that  any  jndg- 
mcnt  should  be  formed  on  this  or  other 
matters  of  practical  detail;  and  where  that 
skill  is  present,  without  which  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success,  and  those  precau- 
tions hare  been  observed  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  requisite,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  practice  of  aerostation  is  as 
devoid  of  extraordinary  danger  as  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  hitherto 
adopted.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Green's  previous  discoveries,  they 
may  be  said  to  yield  in  importance  to  that 
whereby  he  has  succeedea  in  enabling  the 
aeronaut  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  bal* 
loon  undiminished  during  the  continuance 

*  Independent  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense  and  risk,  firom  the  employment  of 
coal-gas  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflation,  there  are  other  advan- 
tages of  great  importance,  one  of  which 
merits  special  notice:  I  allude  to  the  supe- 
rior facilitv  with  which  the  latter  is  retained 
in  the  balloon,  owing  to  tbe  greater  sub- 
tUty  of  the  particles  of  hydroMu,  and  tbe 
strong  aiBnity  which  they  exhibit  for  those 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a  bal- 
loon, sulBciently  ]^rfect  to  retain  its  con- 
tents of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or 
amount  for  the  space  of  six  months,  an 
equal  quantity  of  hvdrogen  could  not  be 
maintained  in  equal  purity  for  an  equal 
number  of  weeks. 

t  The  "intervention  of  malice"  here 
alluded  to  occurred  some  years  before  at 
Cheltenham,  when  some  ill-disposed  person 
contrived  to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  eai:  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  perceived  before 
the  balloon  had  reached  a  considerable 
elevation,  whereby  Mr.  Green  and  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Griffiths,  were  precipitated  to 
thi6  ground,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. To  this  we  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Green's  trip,  in  company  vrith  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell,  fW>m  Cremome  House,  Chelsea, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  had  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  both,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  having  rendered  their  descent  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous. 


of  the  meet  protracted  voyage  it  eonldMcr 
be  required  to  perform.^    In  order  fully  to 


iprehend  the  value  of  this  disevrery, 
wnich  more  immediately  formed  r* 
of  our  late  enterprise,  it  is  neoe 
idea  should  be  had  of  the  < 


it  was  intended  to  obviate,  and  of  the 
effects  th«r  were  caleulated  to  produce 
upon  the  nirther  progress  of  aerostatioB. 
When  a  balloon  ascends  to  navigate  the 
atmosphere,  independent  of  the  lose  of 
power  occasioned  by  its  own  imperfections^ 
an  incessant  waght  of  its  resources  in  gas 
and  ballast  becomes  the  ineritable  oome- 
quence  of  its  situation.  No  sooner  has  it 
quitted  the  earth  than  it  is  immediately 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  variety  m 
circumstances  tending  to  create  a  differenoe 
in  its  weight ;  augmenting  or  diminishing; 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  power  by  the  means 
of  which  it  is  supported.  The  d^oaitioB 
or  evaporation  of  humidity  to  the  extent,  la 
propcfftion  to  its  site,  of  several  hnndred- 
weight ;  the  alternate  heating  and  eooling^ 
of  its  gaseous  contents  by  the  remotion  or 
interposition  of  doods  between  the  object 
itself  and  the  influence  of  the  solar  raya» 
vrith  a  variety  of  other  more  secret,  thoagh 
not  less  powerfhl  asencies,  all  so  conabtee 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  aeronaut  to  preserve^ 
that  scarcely  a  moment  passes  withoirt 
some  call  for  his  interpontien,  dther  to 
check  the  descent  of  the  balloon  by  th« 
rejection  of  bidlast,  or  to  control  its 


by  the  proportionate  discharge  of  gas;  a 
process  ny  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, the  whole  power  of  the  balloon,  hovr- 
ever  great  its  dimensions,  must  in  time  be 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate  its 
career  by  succumbing  to  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial gravitation.  By  the  sinq^e  contiivanoe 
of  a  rope  of  the  requisite  magnitude  aad. 
extent,  trailing  on  the  ground  beneath  (and 
if  over  the  sea,  vrith  a  snfBdent  ouantitjr  of 
liquid  ballast  contained  in  vessels  flostuir 
on  its  surfkce),  have  all  these  difBeoHies 
been-overcome,  and  all  the  features  of  the 
art  completdy  and  effectually  reversed. 
Harnessed  to  the  earth  or  ocean,  by  a  power 
too  great  for  her  to  resist,  it  is  in  vain  tbe 
balloon  endeavours  to  change  the  level  of 
her  onward  course ;  every  foot  she  would 
have  been  otherwise  eompeUed  to  add  to 
her  devation  now  only  adds  to  her  wd^t, 
by  her  endeavours  to  abstract  from  the 
earth  a  further  portion  of  that  rope  whi^ 
is  dependent  upon  its  snrfsce ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  fbot  she  would  have  been 
inclined  to  descend,  had  she  been  at  liberty 
aa  heretofbre,  now  only  abstract*  from  d»e 
weight  whidi  drairs  her  downward,  by 
throwing  on  the  earth  the  labour  of  snp> 
porting  an  additional  porti<m  of  the  guide- 
rope,  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 

t  Mr.  Green  has  since  (1840)  given  notice 
of  his  intention,  at  no  distant  day,  of  croes- 
ing  from  the  American  continent  to  Europe^ 
and,  bv  taking  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
westeiiy  winds  at  certain  i  ^ 

dently  predicts  success. 
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to  siutain  without  relief.  Limited  to  one 
unalterable  plane,  all  the  fluctuations  aboTe 
mentioned,  whereby  her  irreparable  stock  of 

Eower  became  subjected  to  incessant  waste, 
are  thus  completely  been  avoided,  and 
not  only  her  ascensire  force  maintained  in 
its  full  vigour  throughout  a  period  deter* 
minable  solely  by  her  own  imperfections, 
but  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, over  the  boundless  ocean,  without 
a  landmark  in  the  densest  fog,  and  through- 
out  the  darkest  night  the  exact  direction  of 
her  course,  as  well  as  the  very  rate  of  her 
progress  determined  vrith  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  most  infallible  results.  The  main 
feature  however  in  this  discovery,  is  the 
altered  aspect  under  which  it  enables  the 
aeronaut  to  regard  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  extension  it  bestows 
the  hitherto  limited  sphere  of  his 
.  The  ocean,  now  no  longer  the 
enemy  of  the  aerial  vovager,  be- 
'     '  friend ;  and  in- 


vpon  the 
relations. 


greatest 

stead  <rf  opposing  his  i>rogress,'  oflGers  him 
advanti^es  more  certain  and  elBcacious 
than  even  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
sumed security,  is  caleuli^ted  to  contribute. 
Such  then  was  the  actual  state  of  aerosta- 
tion when  Mr.  Robert  Hollond,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  cultivated  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  fiill  display,  and  une- 
quivocal determination  of  the  merits  of 
these  discoveries,  by  undertaking  at  his 
own  expense  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  under 
the  gmdanee  of  Mr.  Green  (in  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  include  me),  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intention  of  starting 
from  London  and  proceeding  (in  whatever 
direction  the  winds  at  that  time  prevailing 
might  happen  to  convey  us),  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  would  sufioe  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  the  voyage  was  esjpecially  design- 
ed. Aeeordincly  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Oye  and  Hughes,  having  kindly  conceded 
the  use  of  the  great  Vauxhall  Balloon,  and 
of  their  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ascent ;  after  several  unavoidable  delays, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  weather,  the  day 
of  departure  was  fixed  for  Monday,  Nov. 
7th,  1836,  and  the  process  of  inflation 
haring  been  conunenoed  at  an  early  hour. 


■  got  rosdy  for  startug  by 
I  the  afternoon  of  the 


«  bee 

.thing 

one  o'clock  in 

dav.  The  appearance  which  the  balloon 
exhibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no 
leas  interesting  than  strange.  Prorisions, 
wbidi  had  been  calculated  ht  a  fortnight's 
consumption  in  case  of  emergency ;  ballast 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  ton  m  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sites,  duly 
r^^tered  and  marked,  together  with  an 
unusual  supply  of  cordage,  implements, 
and  other  accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion, 
oecnpied  the  bottom  of  the  car ;  while  all 
around  the  hoop  and  elsewhere  appended, 
hung  cloaks,  carpet>bags,  barrels  of  wood 
and  copper,  coffee- warmer,  barometers,  tele- 
aeopes,  lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  flasks, 
witk  many  other  articles,  designed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  voyage  to  regions  where, 
once  fiurgotten,   nothing  could  be  again 


supplied.  Among  the  other  matters  with 
which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
ride  ourselves,  were  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  specifyini^  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  voyage,  and  entitling 
us  to  exemption  firom  the  usual  formalities 
of  ofllce.  Thus  prepared,  and  duly  accou- 
tred, at  half-past  one  o'clock  the  baUoon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and  rising 
rently  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
breese,  bore  speedily  away  towards  the 
south-east,  traversing  in  her  course  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and  passing  in 
succession  nearly  over  the  towns  of  Eltmun, 
Bromley,  Footscray,  and  others,  whose  va- 
riegated outlines  beautifully  diversified  the 
ri<m  landscape  that  lay  beneath  us.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  time 
of  year;  a  few  light  clouds  alone  floated  in 
the  sky,  and  at  least  as  usefhl  as  orna- 
mental, served  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
different  currents  at  different  altitudes:  an 
information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, we  vrere  enabled  to  avail  ourselves 
with  much  effect.  Continuing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  at  forty-eight  minutes 
past  two  we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bochester,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  were  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 

S'le  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral  bearin|p 
stant  about  two  miles,  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. In  a  few  minutes  after  we  obtain- 
ed our  first  riew  of  the  sea,  I 
under  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  s 
occupyiu^  the  extreme  verge  of  tne 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  It  was  at  this  pimod  of 
our  voyage  that  the  first  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  showinr  how  for  it  was  possible 
for  the  skilful  and  experienced 


ehorixon. 


infiuence  the  course  of  his  aerial  vessel,  bv 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  whicn 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posaL  Shortly  after  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury  a  considerable  devia- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  our  route.  Instead  of  pursuing 
our  former  line  of  south  by  east,  which  was 
that  of  the  upper  current,  by  means  of 
which  we  had  hitherto  advanced,  it  became 
apparent  that  we  were  now  rapidly  bearing 
away  upon  one  which  tended  considerably 
to  the  northward,  and  which,  had  we  con- 
tinued to  remain  within  the  limits  of  its 
influence,  would  have  shortlv  brought  us  to 
sea,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland. 
As  it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  pro- 
ceed as  near  to  Paris  as  circumstances 
would  permit,*  we  resolved  to  recover  as 
soon  as  possible  the  advantages  which  a 
superior  current  had  hitherto  afforded  us, 
and  accordingly  rose  to  resume  a  station 

*  The  proprietors  of  the  balloon  haring 
contemplated  making  an  ascent  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Hollond  haring  undertaken  to 
transfer  the  balloon  thither,  it  became  a 
consideration  with  us  not  to  increase  our 
distance  from  that  capital  more  than  was 
consistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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I  level.    Nothing  eould 


npoB  oar  preriona 
exceed  the  oeaaty  of  this 
taccen  with  which  the  balloon  acknow- 
ledged the  inflaence  of  her  former  aaaociate. 
Sctfoely  had  the  euperflooue  burden  been 
discharged  proportioned  to  the  effect  re> 
quired,  when  slowly  she  aroee,  and  sweep- 
ing nuoesticallj  round  the  horiion,  obedient 
to  the  doable  impulse  of  her  increasing 
deration  and  the  gradual  change  of  cur- 
rent, brought  us  successively  in  sight  of  all 
those  obi^ts  which  we  had  shortly  before 
left  retiring  behind  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
placed  us  almost  vertically  over  the  castle 
of  ]>over,  in  the  exact  direction  of  crossing 
the  straits  between  that  town  and  Calais, 
where  it  is  confined  within  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  was  fortj>eight  minutes  past 
four  when  the  first  line  of  waves  breaking 
on  the  beach  appeared  beneath  us,  and  we 
might  be  said  to  have  fidrly  quitted  the 
shores  of  our  native  soil,  and  entered  upon 
the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the  sea.  It 
would  be  impossible  not  to  have  beeu  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particularmoment  of  our  voyage;  the  more 
especially  as  the  approaching  riiades  of 
night  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  be  the  last  in  which  earth  vrould 
form  a  prominent  feature,  that  we  might 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  Behind  us,  the  wh<^  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  cliffs  melting  into  obscurity, 
appeared  sparkling  with  the  scattered  lights, 
wuch  every  moment  augmented,  among 
which  the  ught-hoose  at  Dover  formed  a 
eonspienous  feature,  and  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  coarse.  On  either  side 
below  us  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its 
complicated  tissue  of  waves  without  inter- 
ruption or  curtailment,  except  what  arose 
from  the  impending  darkness,  and  the  limit- 
ed extent  or  our  own  perceptions ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  dense  barrier  of  clouds 
nsingfrom  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall  fan- 
tastically surmounted,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  a  gigantic  represenUtion  of 
parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and  bas- 
tions, and  other  features  of  mural  fortifica- 
tions, appeared  as  if  designed  to  bar  our 
further  progress,  and  completely  obstrocted 
all  view  of  the  shores,  towards  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  entered  within  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became  in- 
volved in  the  double  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  and  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach m  night.  Not  a  sound  now  reached 
our  ears;  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon 
the  British  shores  had  already  died  away 
in  silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
terrestrial  agitation  our  present  position 
had  effectually  excluded  us.  In  this  situa- 
tion, we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
contrivances,  the  merits  of  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  expedition  to  ascertain ;  and 
consequently,  to  provide  against  the  loss  of 
power  oy  the  increase  of  weight  proceeding 
from  the  humidity  of  the  atmospnere,  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  on  f^e  approach  of 


night,  we  eommeneed  lowering  the  ei^ppcv 
vessels  which  we  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. Scarcely,  however,  had  we  completed 
our  design,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  the 
descent  we  had  anticipated,  when  the  faint 
sound  of  the  waves  beating  against  the 
shore  again  returned  i^on  our  ears,  and 

awakened  our  attentior     ""--  ^— '  ' es- 

sion  which  this  event  to 

convey,  was  that  the  ed, 

and  that  we  were  in  th  to 

the  shores  we  had  so  i  m- 

doned.    A  glance  or  t  ed 

to  show  us  the  &llacy  a ; 

the  well-known  lights  i  ha 

neighbouring  shores  W(  nr 

beneath  us;  the  barrif »I 

have  before  mentioned  as  starting  up  ao 
abruptly  in  our  path,  as  abruptly  termi- 
nated; and  the  whole  adjacent  coast  of 
Jrance,  variegated  with  lights,  uid  ripe 
with  all  the  nocturnal  signs  of  population, 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view.  We  had,  ia 
fact,  crossed  the  sea;  and  in  the  ah«rt 
space  of  about  one  hour,  from  the  time  we 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  Bngland,  were 
floating  tranquillv,  though  rapidly,  abow 
those  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  It  waa 
exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five  when  we  had 
thoroughly  completed  this  tr^et ;  the  pmnt 
at  whicn  we  first  crossed  the  French  sfarav 
bearing  distant  about  two  miles  to  tha 
westward  of  the  aiain  body  of  the  lights  of 
Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time  being  aome- 
what  about  three  thousand  feet  above  tha 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now  perfeetlw 
dark  we  lowered  a  Bengal  Ugrht,  at  tihe  end 
of  a  long  cord,  in  order  to  signify  our  inre- 
seuce  to  the  inhabitants  bdow;  shortly 
after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  octr  ae> 
count,  or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine. 
Before  dismissing  the  sea,  a  woid  or  two 
seems  required  to  eountoract  a  vague  and 
incorrect  impression  regarding  its  peculiar 
Infinence  upon  the  buovancy  of  the  balloon, 
arising  from  the  difficulties  experienced  hj 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  their  paa> 
sage  of  the  same  straits  in  the  year  1786^ 
and  the  apparently  unaccountaUe  remotioa 
of  their  difficulties  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  coast.  So  maajr,  hew- 
ever,  are  the  circumstances  within  the 
range  of  aeronautical  experienee  to  whidi, 
without  intruding  upon  the  marveUous,  or 
calling  new  affinities  into  existence,  theae 
effects  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed,  that 
the  actual  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  to 
which  of  them  they  are  most  likely  to  hiava 
owed  their  origin ;  of  these  the  increase  of 
weight  by  the  deposition  of  humidity  ftm 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  occasioned  hj 
tbe  colder  atmosphere  through  wiiich  tke 
first  part  of  their  journey  had  to  be  parsned, 
and  tne  subsequent  evaporatioB  of  the  sanoe 
by  the  rise  of  temperature  to  which  they 
necessarily  became  subjected  as  soon  aa 
they  came  within  the  calorific  inflntenee  of 
the  land,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  diffnence  that  existed  in  the  bnoyw 
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ancy  of  the  balloon  during  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  humidity  whereby  the  actual 
wieight  of  the  balloon  could  have  been  in- 
creased, the  mere  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, by  condensing  its  gaseous  contents ; 
and  their  subsequent  rarefaction  by  the 
altered  temperature  they  were  sure  to  en> 
counter  when  they  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for 
much  greater  effects  than  even  those  to 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned  certainly  no  such 
uncommon  impression  was  observable,  not 
did  we  experience  any  diminution  of  ascen- 
sive  power  in  our  transit  across  the  sea,  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  expected  under 
similar  circumstances  over  a  similar  extent 
of  luid.  The  night  having  now  completely 
closed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance 
Aram  the  moon  to  facilitate  our  researches, 
it  was  only  by  means  of  the  lights  which 
either  singly  or  in  masses  appeared  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  were  traversing,  or  form  any 
opinion  of  the  towns  or  vill^es  which  were 
continually  becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 
The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  many  and  many  a  league  around, 
as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  distinctly 
could  embrace,  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattered  fires  of  a  watchful  popu- 
lation, and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle 
below  that  almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the 
remoter  lustre  of  the  concave  firmament 
above.  Incessantly  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inha- 
bitants had  finally  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  lif^t,  betokening  the  presence 
of  some  more  extensive  community,  would 
appear  just  looming  above  the  distant  hori- 
zon in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing; bearing  at  first  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  e&ct  produced  by  some  vast 
conflagration,  when  seen  ttom  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  ex- 
tending Itself  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  assuming  a  distincter  form  and 
a  more  imposing  appearance,  until  at  length, 
having  attained  a  position  from  whence  we 
could  more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  squares,  present  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  town,  diminished  only  in 
site,  according  to  the  elevation  from  which 
we  happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  effect 
which  such  an  exhibition,  under  all  its  con- 
comitant peculiarities,  was  calculated  to 
create.  That  we  were,  by  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  amid  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
skies,  in  the  dead  of  night,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  secretly  and  silently  reviewing 
kingdoms,  exploring  territcmes,  and  sur 


veying  cities,  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
scarcely  to  afford  time  for  criticism  or  con- 
jecture, was  in  itself  a  consideration  suffi- 
cient to  give  sublimity  to  far  less  interest- 
ing scenes  than  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  present  contemplations.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  uncertainty  that  from 
henceforward  began  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  our  course — an  uncertainty  that  every 
moment  increased  as  we  proceeded  deeper 
into  the  shades  of  night,  and  became 
further  removed  firom  those  landmarks  to 
which  we  might  have  referred  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  clothing  everything  with  the 
dark  mantle  of  mystery,  and  learing  us  in 
doubt  more  perplexing  even  than  ignorance 
as  to  where  we  were,  whither  we  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  what  were  the  objects  that  so 
much  attracted  our  attention — some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of 
onr  situation  and  of  the  impressions  to 
which  it  naturally  gave  rise.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, did  we  traverse  with  rapid  strides 
a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  embracing  within  onr 
horizon  an  immense  succession  of  towns 
and  villages,  whereof  those  which  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the 
presence  of  their  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  us  to  distinguish.  Among 
these  latter,  one  in  particular,  both  from 
its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length  of 
time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
luiinterntpted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  above  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention  and  elicited  con- 
stant expressions  of  mingled  admiration 
and  surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blaze 
with  the  innumerable  fires  wherewith  it 
was  studded  in  every  direction  to  the  fail 
extent  of  all  onr  visible  horizon,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself,  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we  had 
been  previously  observing  in  detail.  The 
perfect  correctness  with  wnieh  every  line  of 
street  was  marked  out  by  its  particular  line 
of  fires ;  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  city,  the 
theatres  and  stjuares,  the  markets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  larger  and  more  irregular  accumulation 
of  lights,  added  to  the  faint  murmur  of  a 
busy  population  still  actively  engraged  in 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  g^i^D*  ^^^  together  combined  to  form  'a 
picture  which  for  singularity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  the  city  of  Liege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron- works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  the  time  led  to  that  con- 
jecture, concerning  its  identity,  the  truth 
of  which  a  subsequent  inquiry  enabled 
us  to  confirm.  This  was  the  last  spectacle 
of  the  kind  which  we  were  destined  to  en* 
joy.  Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared 
the  town  ana  the  fiery  region  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obscurity, 
more  profound  than  any  we  had  yet  expe- 
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rienced,  inrolred  bs  in  its  folds,  and  effec- 
tually excluded  erery  terrestrial  ofaijeet  from 
our  view.  It  was  now  past  midniWht,  and 
the  world  and  iu  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  themselTes  to  repose.  Every 
lij(ht  was  exting^mshed,  and  every  sound 
hushed  into  silence;  even  the  cheerful 
tones  of  the  vigilant  vratch-do|b  which  had 
fre<]|nently  contributed  to  enliven  our  course 
during  the  previous  portion  of  the  night, 
•    *  '       itt  rf    ' 


darkness  and  tran< 
quillity  reigned  paramount  over  the  whole 
adjacent  surface  of  the  globe.  From  this 
period  of  our  voyage  until  the  davrning  of 
the  following  day,  the  record  of  our  adven- 
tures becomes  tinged  with  the  obscurity  of 
night.  The  face  of  nature  completely  ex- 
cluded firom  our  view,  except  when  circnm- 
stances  occasionally  brought  us  into  nearer 
contact  vrith  the  earth,  all  our  observations 
during  the  above  period  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  register  of  incidents  and  sensa- 
tions mingled  with  vague  conjectures,  and 
clouded  with  the  mystery  wherewith  dark- 
neas  and  uncertainty  were  destined  to  in- 
volve so  lar{|e  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
our  expedition.  The  moon,  to  which  we 
might  nave  looked  up  for  companionship 
and  assistance,  had  she  been  present,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  sky,  at  all  times 
darker  when  viewed  from  an  elevation  than 
it  appears  to  those  inhabiting  the  lower 
regions  of  earth,  seemed  almost  black  with 
the  intensity  of  night ;  while,  by  contrast  no 
doubt,  and  the  remotion  of  intervening  va- 
pours, the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparks  of  the  whitest  silver  scat- 
tered upon  the  jetty  dome  around  us.  Oc- 
casionally faint  flashes  of  lightning,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  northern  nemis- 


Ehere,  would  for  an  instant  illuminate  the 
orixon,  and  after  disclosing  a  transient 
prospect  of  the  ac^aoent  country,  suddenly 
subside,  leaving  us  involved  in  more  than 
our  original  obscurity.  Nothing,  in  Cac^ 
could  exceed  the  density  of  night  which 
prevailed  during  this  particular  period  of 
the  voyage.  Not  a  single  object  of  terres- 
trial  nature  could  anywhere  be  distinguish- 
ed; an  unfathomable  abyss  of  "darkness 
visible"  seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every 
side;  and  as  we  looked  forward  into  its 
black  obscurity  iu  the  direction  in  which  v/e 
were  proceeding,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  we  were  cleaving  our  vr&y 
through  an  interminable  mass  of  black  mar- 
ble in  which  we  were  imbedded,  and  which, 
solid  a  few  inches  before  us,  seemed  to 
soften  as  we  approached,  in  onler  to  admit 
us  still  fiurther  within  the  precincts  of  its 
cold  and  dusky  enclosure.  Even  the  lights 
which  at  times  we  lowered  from  the  car, 
instead  of  dispelling,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  duk- 
ness,  and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its 
frozen  bosom,  appeared  absolutely  to  melt 
their  way  onward  bv  means  of  the  heat 
which  they  generated  in  their  course.  The 
cold,  during  this  part  of  the  nieht  especially, 
was  certainly  intense,  as  could  be  perceived 
not  less  firom  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
(ranging  variously  from  within  a 


few  degrees  below  to  the  point  of  conge- 
lation), than  horn  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  different  liquors  wherewith 
we  were  provided.  The  water,  coffee,  and, 
of  course,  the  oil  hi  our  several  vessels,  were 
completely  firocen;  and  it  was  onlv  by  the 
actual  application  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
that  we  were  enabled  to  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  latter  to  supply  our  wanu 
during  the  long  term  of  dawness  to  which 
we  were  about  to  be  subjected.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  while  all  aroond 
bore  such  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  the  effiects  produced 
upon  our  persons,  nndefiended  as  they  were 
by  any  extraordinary  precautions,  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  caoae,  nor 
such  as  even  under  ordinary  circnmstanceB 
we  might  fairiy  have  expected  to  encounter. 
The  reason  to  which  may  be  attributed  this 
unusual  exemption  from  the  consequences 
of  a  low  temperature,  is  the  absence  of  all 
current  of  air,  the  natural  result  of  our 
situation,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  charae- 
teristics  of  aerial  navigation.  To  this  in- 
tensity of  cold,  preceded  b^  a  long  sub- 
jection to  the  action  oim  humid  atmosphere, 
while  floating  at  a  lower  elevation,  is  like- 
wise to  be  attributed  the  occurrence  of  an 
incident  which,  for  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minda  of 
those  who  experience  it  for  the  first  tim^ 
and  in  ignorance  of  its  cause,  merits  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.  It  was  about  half- 
Kst  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  balloon, 
ring  gained  a  sudden  accession  of  power, 
owing  to  a  discharge  of  ballast,  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  minutes  before,  while 
navigating  too  near  the  earth  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  safe  in  a  country,  vrith  the 
main  features  of  which  we  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, began  to  rise  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken  the  custom- 
ary means  to  check  her  ascent,  had  already 
attained  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  twdve 
thousand  feet.  At  this  moment,  while  all 
around  is  impenetrable  darkness  and  still- 
ness, and  darkness  most  profound,  an  un- 
usual explosion  issues  from  the  machine 
above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  violent 
rustling  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  signs  which 
may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  burst- 
ing of  the  balloon,  in  a  region  where  nothing 
but  itself  exists  to  give  occasion  to  such 
awful  and  unnatural  disturbance.  In  the 
same  instant,  the  car,  as  if  suddenly  de- 
tached tronx  its  hold,  becomes  subjected  to 
a  riolent  concussion,  and  appears  at  once 
to  be  in  the  act  of  sinking  with  all  its  con- 
tents into  the  dark  abyss  below.  A  second 
and  a  third  explosion  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  astounding  effects ;  learing  not  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  unconscious 
voyager  of  the  fate  which  nothing  now  ap- 
pears capable  of  averting.  In  a  moment 
after  all  is  tranquil  and  secure;  the  balloon 
has  recovered  her  jasual  form  and  stillness, 
and  nothing  appears  to  designate  the  un- 
natural agitation  to  which  she  has  been  so 
lately  and  unaccountably  subjected.  The 
occurrence  of  this  phenomenon,  however 
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■trance  it  may  appear,  is,  neverthelesa,  sna- 
ceptible  of  the  simplest  resolutiou,  and  con- 
sists  in  the  tendency  to  enlargement  from 
remotion  of  pressure  which  the  balloon  ex- 
periences in  rising  from  a  low  to  a  higher 
position  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  this  enlargement  occasioned  by  the 
net-work  previously  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  subsequently  congealed  into  the 
elliptical  form  which  the  dependent  weight 
of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assume,  whenever 
the  shrunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it  en- 
compasses will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
distension.  As  this  resistance  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  non-eUutie  medium 
(the  ice)  which  has  boand  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  disrupture  will  not  take  place  nntU 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  balloon  has 
reached  a  certain  amount ;  when  tuddtnly 
that  liberation  is  accomplished,  attended  by 
those  collateral  effects  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the  ahove 
representation  is  evidently  a  false  one ;  the 
car,  so  far  from  sinking,  actually  springs 
up;  it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a 
movement,  and  its  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions 
the  delusion,  the  reality  of  which  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  essentiallv  tend  to 
confirm.  Several  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  we  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, imperfectly,  it  is  true,  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features,  and  to  obtain 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  us.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country  par- 
tially covered  with  snow,  diversified  with 
forests,  and  intersected  occasionally  with 
rivers,  of  which  the  Meuse,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  Rliine,  towards 
the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  principal  objects,  both  of  our 
admiration  And  of  our  eoqjectures.  Large 
masses  of  fleecy  clouds  would  at  times  like- 
wise occupy  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, intercepting  our  view  as  we  de- 
scended, and  for  a  while  leaving  us  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  a  continuation  of 
those  snowy  districts  which  we  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark.  From  out  of  this 
mass  of  vapours,  more  than  once  during  the 
night  our  ears  became  assailed  with  sounds 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
rushing  of  waters  in  enormous  volumes,  or 
the  beating  of  the  waves  npon  some  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  that  it  required  all  our 
Eowers  of  reasoning,  aided  by  the  certain 
nowledge  we  had  of  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing,  to  remove  the  conviction  that  we 
were  approaching  the  precincts  of  the  sea, 
and  transported  oy  the  winds,  were  either 
thrown  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  German 
ocean,  or  abont  to  enter  upon  the  remoter 
limits  of  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  conjectures  to  which 
this  phenomenon  gave  riie,  or  the  various 
manners  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  occorrence.    Among  them  those 


which  seemed  to  obtain  the  greatest  credit, 
were  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
vast  forest,  agitated  by  the  winds ;  some 
rapid  river  rushing  impetnoasly  over  a 
broken  and  precipitous  cnannel:  or  finally, 
that  the  misty  vapours  themselves,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  their  watery  particles,  or 
their  precipitated  deposition  upon  the  ir- 
regular suiface  of  the  earth  beneath,  had 
occasioned  the  murmurs  which  multiplied 
throughout  so  large  a  space,  came  to  our 
ears  in  the  formidable  accents  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded.  According  as  the  dav 
drew  nigh  these  appearances  vanished,  witn 
much  of  the  doubts  to  which  they  had  given 
rise.  Instead  of  the  unbroken  outline  of 
the  sea,  an  irregular  surfisce  of  cultivated 
country  began  gradually  to  display  itself; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  majestic  river  we 
had  noticed  for  some  time  back,  appeared 
dividing  the  prospect,  and  losing  itself  in  op- 
posite directions  amid  the  vapours  that  stul 
dung  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  settled 
in  the  valleys  that  lay  between  them. 
Across  this  river  we  now  directed  our 
course,  and  shortly  after  lost  sight  of  it  en- 
tirely behind  the  (rantly  swelling  eminences 
by  which  it  was  oordered  on  both  sides. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,*  during  an  ascent 
which  occurred  shortlv  after  we  had  cross- 
ed this  river,  that  the  balloon  having  reach- 
ed a  considerable  elevation,  showed  us  our 
first  view  of  the  sun,  and  gladdened  us  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  approach  of  day. 
Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the  pen  which 
could  hope  to  do  justice  to  a  scene  like  that 
which  here  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  prospect— the 
boundless  variety  it  embraced — the  une- 
qualled gnmdeur  of  the  objects  it  display- 
ed—the singular  novelty  of  the  manner 
under  which  they  were  beheld-  and  the 
striking  contrast  they  afforded  to  that  situ- 
ation and  those  scenes  to  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  confined,  are  effects 
and  circumstances  which  no  description  is 
capable  of  representing  in  ^e  light  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Better  by  fur  to  leave  it  to  a 
fertile  imagination  to  fill  in  the  faint  out- 
lines of  a  rough  and  unfinished  sketch,  than, 
by  a  lame  and  imperfect  colouring,  run  the 
risk  of  marring  a  prospect  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  has  certainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  nature.  This  splendid  spectacle, 
however,  we  were  not  long  destined  to  en- 
joy; a  rapid  descent,  which  shortly  after 

•  The  time  referred  to  here  and  else- 
where throughout  this  narrative,  is  that  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  completiou  of  the 
vovage,  a  difference,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-fonr  minutes,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  times  indicated  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes; the  chronometers  of  Weilberg  be- 
ing so  much  in  advance  of  those  of  London. 
This  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  east- 
erly direction  of  our  course,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  latitude  to  the  extent  of  eight  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  between  the  two 
places.   • 
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eaaaed,  for  a  while  coDce«led  it  from  oar 
view,  mod  once  more  conurneil  u*  to  th« 
■hades  of  night,  which  still  continued  to 
reign  nnbroaen  throughoot  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  air.  Again  we  rose  within  reach 
of  this  deliffht All  prospect :  and  again  did 
we  lose  sight  of  it  amid  the  vapours  and 
obsenritf  that  accompanied  our  descent; 
nor  was  it  till  we  had  three  times  made  the 
sua  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set,  that  we 
could  fairly  consider  it  established  above 
the  horiaon,  and  dayli^t  complete  upon  the 
plane  of  the  earth  beneath  us.  Prom  thia 
time  forward  all  our  observation  was  princi- 
pallj  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  descent  which  we 
had  now  resolved  to  effect,  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  To  this  step,  the  uncertainty 
in  which  we  necessarily  were,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  we  occupied,  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  dUttinee  we  had  come, 
especially  determined  us.  For  a  long  time 
past,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  so  un- 
like  any  with  which  we  wero  acquainted, 
led  us  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as 


whether  we  had  not  already  passed  the  li- 
mits of  that  part  of  Europe  where  we  mighl 
expect  to  find  the  accommodation  and  con- 


which  our  own  comfort,  and  the 
safety  of  the  balloon,  imperatively  demand- 
ed. This  opinion,  the  large  tracts  of  snow 
over  which  we  had  passed,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  all  we  had  hitherto  pictured  to 
ourselves  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Poland, 
or  the  barren  and  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Russia,  considerably  tended  to  confirm ; 
and  as  the  region  we  wero  immediatelv  ap- 
proaching seemed  to  offer  advantages  whicn. 
under  these  circumstances,  we  could  not 
always  hope  to  command,  we  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  occasion  it  so  opportunely  ap- 
peared to  have  afforded  us.  As  soon  as  we 
nad  come  to  this  determination,  all  propara- 
tions  were  speedily  commenced  for  the  de- 
scent; the  ffuide-rope  was  hauled  in  (an 
operation  of  muoh  labour,  owing  to  the  bad 
construction  and  imperfect  action  of  the 
windlass) ;  the  grapnel  and  cable  lowered, 
and  everything  got  ready,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and  fittest 
opportunity  that  might  occur.  To  this  in- 
tent, likewise,  we  quitted  our  eialted  sta- 
tion, and  sought  a  more  humble  and  appro- 
priate level,  along  which  we  continued  to 
range  for  some  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  yet  early  hour  ot  the  day  de- 
terring us  from  completing  the  descent,  in 
the  fear  of  not  obtaining  that  ready  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  which  it  is  al- 
ways the  main  object  of  the  aeronaut,  if 
possible,  to  secure.  As  the  mists  of  the 
night  befcan  to  dear  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  a 
country  intersected  with  roads,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  signs  of 
an  abundant  and  industrious  population. 
One  or  two  tovirns,  likewise,  of  superior  pre- 
tensions, were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  giving 
promise  of  accommodation  and  advantages 
which,  in  our  present  emergencies,  and  un- 
der our  present  convictions,  wero  not  to  be 


neglected.  Accordingly,  having  inched 
upon  the  spot  most  proper  for  the  purpose 
led,  and  we  commenced 


the  valve  was  opened,  m 
our  descent.  The  place  so  selected  vras  n 
small  grassy  vale,  of  about  a  quarter  of  n 
mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills,  whose 
sides  and  summits  were  completely  enve- 
loped with  trees.  Beyond  this,  on  the  op- 
uMite  side,  lay  another  valley  of  the  same 
description,  the  only  one  visible  for  many 
miles,  whero  we  could  conveniently  tfect 
our  landing ;  an  endlesa  succession  of  forest 
scenery  completing  the  landscape  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  should  have  to  proceed. 
Into  the  former  of  these  we  now  precipi- 
tated our  descent,  with  the  design  of  alight- 
ing, if  possible,  in  the  centre,  clear  of  the 
woods  that  enclosed  it  on  all  sides.  In  these 
hopes,  we  were,  however,  disappointed ;  the 
wind  suddenly  increasing  as  we  approached 
the  ground,  so  much  accuerated  the  onward 
progress  of  the  balloon,  that  before  the 
grapnel  could  take  effectual  hold  of  the  soil 

we  had  passed  the  middle  -'  '' "vf, 

and  sweeping  rapidly  over  th  ire 

borne  dose  against  the  wo  itj 

that  flanked  its  eastern  tef  To 

discharge  a  sufficiency  of  b  ise 

the  balloon  and  carry  her  d  in- 

pending  danger,  was  the  nb>i««  aciucdy. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  to  this  operation 
here  again  presented  itself:  the  sand  which 
forms  the  ballast,  firozen  during  the  ni^ht^ 
into  a  solid  block  of  stone,  reAised  to  quit  the 
bag  in  the  proportion  required ;  and  no  time 
remained  to  search  for  one  more  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Not  a  moment,  was,  in  fact. 
to  be  lost ;  the  valley  was  passed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  covered  the  op. 
posing  precipice,  were  already  vrithin  a  few 
reet  of  the  balloon ;  the  grapnd  continued 
to  drag,  and  no  chance  appeared  of  arrest- 
ing her  progress  onwara.  In  thia  emer- 
gency one  alternative  alone  remained,  and 
the  sack  itself,  with  all  iu  contenu,  tp  the 
amount  of  fifty -six  pounds  in  wdght,  wrere 
cons^ed  to  the  earth.  In  a  moment,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  portion  of  her 
burden,  h^  sprung  up  above  1000  feet,  and 
dearing  the  mountain  at  a  bound,  was  aeon 
in  rapid  progress  to  the  realms  above.  To 
counteract  the  consequence  of  this  sudden 
accession  of  power,  and  avoid  being  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  the  only  other 
available  spot  for  our  descent,  the  valve  was 
again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a  laurge 
quantity  of  gas,  suffident,  as  was  calcu- 
lated, to  check  the  course  of  the  balloon  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  point  to 
which  all  our  views  were  now  directed.  A 
second  time,  however,  were  we  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  we  com- 
pleted this  manoeuvre,  than  by  another  ca- 
price of  nature,  the  wind  suddenly  abating, 
we  found  ourselves  at  once  becalmed,  and 
rapidly  descending  into  the  bosom  of  the 
woods  that  capped  the  summit,  and  clothed 
the  sides  of  tne  intervening  eminences. 
From  this  dilenuna  we  were  only  relieved 
by  the  timely  discharge  of  a  further  portion 
of  our  weight ;  not,  however,  before  the  ae- 
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oelerated  descent  of  the  balloon  had  bronf  ht 
at  within  a  cahle'i  length  of  the  ground 
(about  120  feet],  and  almoit  in  contact  with 
the  upper  suriace  of  the  wood.  Here,  for 
a  few  moments,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  with  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and  re- 
linquishing its  hold  according  to  the  vary- 
ing impulse  of  the  slight  wind  that  prevailed 
at  our  elevation.  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived,  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
wood,  two  females,  the  first  inhabitants  we 
had  noticed,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  ab- 
solutely petrified  vrith  gasing  upon  so  as- 
tounding an  apparition.  It  was  in  vain  we 
addressed  them  with  a  speaking-trumpet, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  male  population,  which  we  con- 
jectured could  not  be  far  off ;  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  proceeding  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, and  invested  with  such  an  unearthly 
character,  only  augmented  their  astonish- 
ment and  added  to  their  fears:  they  fied 
incontinently,  and  without  waiting  farther 
pariey  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
xof  coverts.  After  continuing  for  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  these  straits,  we  at  leng^ 
reached  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when,  re- 
solving not  to  be  again  bai&ed  in  our  desigpus 
by  the  treacherous  inconstancy  of  the  wind, 
the  valve  vras  opened  to  its  fullest  dimen- 
sions, and  the  grapnel  taking  hold  shortly 
after,  we  came  to  the  ground  vrith  consider* 
able,  though  by  no  means  disagreeable  ra- 
pidity. As  soon  as  the  descent  vras  com- 
pleted, and  the  power  of  the  balloon  suffi- 
ciently crippled  to  permit  one  of  the  party 
to  quit  the  car,  the  inhabitanM  who  had  hi- 
therto stood  aloof,  r^arding  our  maneeu- 
vres  fWmi  behind  the  trees,  began  to  fiock 
in  firom  all  quarters,  eyeing  at  first,  oar 
movements  vrith  considerable  suspicion, 
and  not  seldom  looking  up  in  the  direction 
firom  which  we  had  just  ahghted,  in  the  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  of  witnessing  a  repeti- 
tion of  this,  to  them,  InexpUcable  pheno- 
menon. A  few  words  in  German,  however, 
served  to  dissipate  their  fears  and  secure 
their  services ;  when,  as  if  eager  by  present 
assiduity  to  make  amends  far  former  back- 
wardneas,  they  absolutely  seemed  to  contend 
vrith  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  afibrd  na 
assistance,  and  execute  our  several  behests. 
TO  this  kindly  feeling  we  endeavoured  to  con- 
tribute by  every  means  in  our  power.  Our 
stock  of  biscuits,  vrine,  and  brandy,  quickly 
disappeared,  vrith  a  relish  which  the  no- 
velty of  the  journey  they  had  so  lately  per- 
formed, tended,  no  doubt,  considerably  to 
augment.  The  brandy,  in  particular,  so 
much  stronger  than  any  they  had  ever  be- 
fore essayed,  attracted  their  special  admira- 
tion ;  and  as  they  each  in  succession  drank 
off  their  allowance,  seemed  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  "Himmlischer  Schnapps  "  (celestial 
dram),  which  accompanied  every  draught, 
as  well  as  by  the  upvrard  direction  of  their 
eyes,  to  denote  the  quarter  from  which  they 
now  became  fully  conrinced,  a  beverage  so 
delicious  could  alone  have  proceeded.  From 
them  we  now  also  learned  where  it  was  that 
vre  really  had  alighteii,  and,  for  the  first 


time,  became  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Weilburg,  the 
Dearest  where  we  could  expect  to  meet 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  desirable. 
Thither,  therefore,  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  having  procured  a  cart  and  horses 
for  the  transportation  of  the  balloon,  we 
quitted  this,  to  us,  ever  memorable  spot,  and 
attended  by  an  amasing  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  set  out  for 
'Weilburg,  which  a  few  hours  enabled  us  to 
attain.  The  fiune  of  our  adventure  had, 
however,  already  preceded  us.  On  our  ap- 
proach we  fbund  ourselves  greeted  vrith  ac- 
clamations, and  a  ready  welcome  and  ho- 
nourable attentions  awaited  our  arrival. 
All  the  resources  of  the  town  were  immedi- 
ately placed  at  our  disposal ;  the  use  of  the 
archducal  manage  was  tendered  fur  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  balloon ;  and  sentries,  more 
indeed  as  a  guard  of  honour  than  protec- 
tion, stationed  at  the  doors  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  its  reception.  •  • 
Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  country  it  passed 
over,  the  time  wherein  it  was  performed,  or 
the  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  undertaken,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  same  source.  Starting 
from  London  and  traversing  the  sea,  which 
mere  accident  alone  prevented  from  form* 
ing  a  more  important  feature  in  our  route, 
in  the  short  space  of  ei^^hteen  hours  we  per- 
formed a  voyage  which,  including  only  those 
deviations  we  have  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
an  extent  of  five  hundred  British  miles  I" 
The  follovring  remark  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, inasmuch  as  it  f^on  to  contradict  a 
generally  received  opimon : — "  We  frequent- 
ly rose  to  an  devation  of  about  twdve  thou- 
sand feet-— occasionally  higher.  At  no  time, 
however,  did  we  experience  the  alightttt 
effect  upon  our  bodies,  proceeding  from  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nor,  from  what  my  ovm  observations,  and 
still  more  those  of  Mr.  Green  (whose  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  fkr  outweighs  that 
of  all  the  aeronautical  world  together), 
would  lead  me  to  assert,  do  I  believe  that 
any  such  effects  as  are  currently  attributed 
to  this  diminished  pressure,  have  any  exist- 
ence at  all ;  at  least,  at  any  elevation  to 
which  anv  person  has  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  arrive." 

PNEUMATOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  spiritual 
substances. 

PNEUM079IA.  in  medicine,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexiit,  and  order  Pklegma$im,  of 
Callen,  characterized  by  difficult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  thorax. 

P  N  B  U  M  O  N1 C  8.  medicines  proper  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
is  affected. 

PO'A,  in  botany,  a  senus  of  plants,  class 
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[toe 


S  TriauJrim,  order  S  INfyaJB.  The  •pecte* 
are  moatly  perennial*,  and  con»Ut  of  Ta> 
riotu  kind«  of  meadow-grau. 

POD,  the  pericarp,  capsule,  or  feed-reatel 
of  certain  plants.  It  is  a  word  in  popular 
use,  but  nerer  scientiflcally  applied. 

PODA'GBA,  in  medicine,  tnat  species  of 
foot  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  at> 
tacking  the  joints  of  the  foot,  partictUariT 
the  great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  u  described 
as  resembling  that  produced  by  larinv  a 
burning  coal  upon  the  toe.  When  the  dis- 
ease  is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensi* 
live,  that  the  slightest  pressure,  the  light. 
est  touch,  or  even  the  agitation  occasioned 
bj  a  stron|r  draught  of  air,  causes  excru- 
ciating pain.  The  attacks  usually  recur 
once  a-year,  in  spring  or  autumn,  some- 
times twice,  and  even  oftener. 

mius 
with 


PO'ET,  one  who  has  a  particular  aeni 
,        jn,  combined  wi 
those  higher  requisites  which  belong  to  a 


tot  metrical  eoi^position. 


lively  imacination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauties  m  nature.  Many  write  verses  who 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  poet*,  and 
yet  such  writers  may  be  many  degrees  be- 
yond those  versifying  scribes  who,  in  deri- 
sion, are  termed  potta*ttrt. 

POETICAL  JUSTICE,  a  term  often 
used  in  speaking  of  dramatic  writings,  to 
denote  a  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
menu  to  the  several  characters  at  the  ca- 
tastrophe or  dose  of  a  piece. 

PO^  LAU'BBATB,  the  appellation 
given  to  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
birth-day  odes,  and  other  poems  of  r^oie- 
ing,  for  the  monarch  in  whose  serrice  he  is 
retained.  The  laureate's  post  in  Ensland 
is  at  present  filled  by  Or.  Sonthey,  and  the 
services  formeriy  required  are  dispensed 
vrith.  The  first  mention  of  a  king's  poet 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Poeta 
laureahu  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  Enriand,  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties when  the  candidate  received  the  degrees 
in  grammar  (which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification).  The  last  instance  of  a  lau- 
leated  degree  at  Oxfbrd  occurs  in  I&IS. 
Ben  Jonson  vras  eonrt  poet  to  James  I.  and 
received  a  pension,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  title  of  laureate  formally  granted 
him.  Dryden  was  i^pointed  Imireate  to 
Charles  IL,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.  Nabum 
Tate.  Bowe.  Ensden,  Cibber.  Whitehead. 
T.  Warton,  Py^  Southev,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson,  the  present  iaureate,  have  been 
Dryden's  successors. 

PO'ETBY,  m  Us  ordinary  acceptation,  is 
the  art  of  expressing  sentiments  in  mea- 
sured language  according  to  certain  rules, 
harmony,  and  taste.  It  is  divided  into 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  denominated 
aceordin|f  to  its  subject;  as  pastoral  for 
rural  objecU;  elegiac  for  plaintive  pieces; 
lyrical,  or  ballad;  didactic,  or  instructive ; 
satirical,  or  humorous;  and  dramatic,  or 
conversationaL  Bat,  agreeably  with  the 
extensive  signification  of  iu  Greek  origin 
(I  create),  poetry  assuredly  includes  every 
effusion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  whe- 


ther expressed  by  the  pen.  the  pencil,  or 
Che  reed.  In  all  cases,  poetry  has  the  same 
general  character:  that  of  an  appeal  to  the 

Eassions,  and  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
earer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  whe- 
ther those  conceptions  be  just  or  other- 
wise. The  ndet  or  poetrjr  and  versifying  are 
taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by  study;  but 
this  font  and  elevation  of  thought,  which 
Horace  calls  something  divine,  and  whick 
alone  makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  must 
be  derived  (htm  nature.    In  Dr.   Chan- 
ning's  remarks  on  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  there  are  some  splendid  pas- 
sages on  the  "art  divine"  which  are  so  juat 
and  forcible,  so  f^  of  energy  and  beauty, 
that  we  are  glad  to  transcribe  them  for  the 
reader,  rather  than  attempt  of  ourselves  to 
delineate  "  the  language  of  the  imagination 
and  the  passions."    Tnu  admirable  writer 
says,  "In  an  intellectual  nature,  <rained 
tar  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being, 
there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  oi 
original   and  ever-powing  thought;   and 
po^rv  is  the  form  in  which  these  enerp^eu 
are  chiefly  manifested.    It  is  the  glonoos 
prerogative  of  this  art  that  'it  makes  all 
things  new*  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.    It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiencea  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  out  it  combinea 
and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac- 
cording to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say.  the  distinctions  and  boanda 
of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  inveata 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours 
of  the  outward  creation ;  describee  the  aur- 
rounding  universe  in  the  colours  which  the 
passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
m  those  moments  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  ma- 
nifest its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and 
joyful  existence.    To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 

{>rosaic  character,  the  mind  ma^  seem  law- 
ess  in  these  workings;  but  it  observes 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  lawa 
of  the  immortal  intellect;  it  is  trring  and 
developing  its  best  fecnlties;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo- 
tions which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendoor, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  whicn  it  was 
created.  We  accordingly  believe  that  poe- 
try, far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instrumenu  of  its  refinement  and  ex- 
altation. It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depresainy  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  afil- 
nitj  with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its 
legitimate  and  highest  efforU  it  has  the 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity ; 
that  is,  to  spiritualise  our  nature.  True,  po- 
etry has  been  made  the  instrument  of  tic^ 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  when  ge- 
nius thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parte 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  fieeling,  touches 
of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi- 
ness,   sympathies   with    suffering    virtue. 
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bant«  of  100111  or  indignation  at  th«  hol« 
lownoM  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our 
moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 
work,  and  ihow  us  how  bard  it  is  for  a  gifted 
spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  ia 
good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  1 1  delights  in  the  beautr 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  ana 
of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  ter- 
rible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions; 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  cury  the  mind  above  and 
bevond  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
ordinanrlife;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element, 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
bveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  nnquenched  the 
enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being;  refines  voutbful  love,  strenj^th- 
ens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being,  and  through  the  brightness 
of  its  propheuc  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  £slse  exnectations  of  life, 
fNCoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wisdom 
against  which  poetry  wars— the  wisdom  of 
the  senses — which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratifieation  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it 
redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthbom  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this 
topic,  we  snonld  observe  that  the  complaint 
a^nst  poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion  and 
deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  m<Mre  of  truth  than 
in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
Tbe  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles 
of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 


being.    In  P^try  the  letter  is  falsehood, 
tne  spint  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And.  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 


tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex* 
pected  in  his  ddineations  of  life;  for  the 
pesent  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
poetry.and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to 
detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being. 
The  present  lifis  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame^  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eve  it 
abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affectious  which 
spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far 
into  futuiitv;  the  workings  of  mighty  pas- 
sions, which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy;  the  innocent 
and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ; 


the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when  it  first 
wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness 
too  vast  for  earth;  woman,  with  her  ocauty, 
and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fiilness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire ; — 
thene  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragprance,  brings  to- 
other its  scattered  beauties,  and  pnSongs 
its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and 
in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for 
subsistence  and  physical  gratifications,  but 
admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being." 

POINT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 
is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends  or  extre- 
mities of  lines.  If  a  point  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  iu  motion, 

describe  a  line. Point,  in  astronomy,  a 

term  applied  to  a  certain  place  marked  in 
the  heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  im- 
portance in  astronomical  calculations.  The 
four  grand  points  or  divisions  of  the  hori- 
eon,  viz.  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
are  called  the  cardinal  point:  The  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the  vertical  point* ;  the  points 
where  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  nodet;  the 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect are  called  the  equinoctial  pointt ;  that 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north 
pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point;  and  that  by 
which  he  descends  to  the  south  pol^  the 
OMtumnal  point.  The  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  sun's  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  descent  below  it,  terminate,  are  called 

the  $ol»titial  point. Point,  in  geog^phy, 

a  small  cape  or  headland,  juttii^;  out  into 
the  sea:  thus  seamen  say,  two  points  of 
land  are  in  one  another,  when  they  are  so 
completely  in  a  right  line  against  each 
other,  as  that  the  innermost  is  hidden  by 

the  outermost. Point,  in  optics,  a  term 

applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays  of 
light :  viz.  the  point  qf  dispereion,  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge:  the  point  qf  in- 
cidence, that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
i;Iass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light 
ialls :  point  of  refiection,  the  point  firom 
which  a  ray  is  reflected:  point  ttfr^actiont 
that  point  in  the  refracting  sur&ce  where 
the  refkmction  is  effected.-^— P»u»f,  among 
artists,  an  iron  or  steel  instrument  used  for 
tracing  designs  on  copper,  wood,  stone,  Ac 
—In  modem  music,  a  dot  placed  by  a 
note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time 
one-half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal 
to  three  minims;  a  minim  equal  to  three 

quavers,  ftc. Point,  in  poetry,  a  lively 

turn  or  expression  that  strikes  with  agree- 
able surprise;  such  as  is  usually  found  or 

expected  at  the  close  of  an  epigram. In 

heraldry,  pointe  are  the  several  different 
partsof  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local 
positions  of  figures.^-^Poin<-6^itil;,  in  gun- 
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nay,  denotes  the  shot  of  a  gun  levelled 
homoDtallT.  The  point-blank  range  is  the 
extent  of  the  appftrent  right  Une  of  a  hall 
diwharged.  In  shooting  polnt-hlank,  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  moTe  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject, without  a  curre. Point;  in  gram- 
mar, certain  characters  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be 
observed  in  reading  or  speaking;  as  the 
eomma  (,)  semicolon  (;)  colon  (:)  and  pe- 
riod (.)  also  the  points  of  interrogation  (?) 

and  admiration  (I ) Pointing,  the  art  of 

dividing  a  discourse,  hj  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading. 

Point  4^  right,  in  perspective,  a  point 

on  a  plane  marked  out  07  a  right  line 
dravm  fipom  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
——The  word  paiaf  nas  various  other  s^^i- 
flcations.  Thus  we  say  "  we  have  gained 
our  point;"  "  he  has  reached  tlie  highest 
point  of  excellence ;"  "  my  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death ;"  "  all  pointa  of  dispute  are 
given  upj"  Ac 


POINTER,  among  sportsmen,  a  dog  used 

'  iding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 

feathered  game.  Though  the  pointer  is  not 


in  finding 


a  native  of  England,  it  lias  been  long  since 
naturalised  here.  Johnson,  in  his  Shooter's 
Com]|>anion,  observes,  that  from  judicious 
crossing,  by  the  fox-hound  with  the  Spanish 
pointer,  excellent  dogs  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  Enguind.  They  differ  firom 
the  setter,  as  when  they  have  approached 
BuiBcientlv  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  tne  true-bred  setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  generally  the  latter.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education;  and  their 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  en- 
aole  them  to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length 
of  time  almost  incredible. 

POl'SON,  a  substance  which  by  its  che- 
mical action,  or  re-action,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  flesh,  disturbs  or  suspends  the 
circulations  and  functions  necessary  to  lifb. 
Some  destroy  the  parts,  as  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive  sublimate;  others  destroy  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stomach;  others  create  de- 
composition by  their  active  putrescence; 
and  others  affiect  the  medullary  system,  as 
narcotics,  and  suspend  the  energy  of  the 
brain ;  but  they  act  variouslv  upon  different 
animals.— When  mineral  poisons  have  been 
recently  swallowed,  a  scruple  or  two  of 
ipecacuanha  will  sometimes  suffice  as  an 
emetic;  but  if  this  should  not  operate, 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  should  be 
given  to  adults.  Where  narcotic  poisons 
nave  been  swallowed,  as  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  &c.,  the  person  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  sleep,  but  be  obliged 
to  drink  plentifully  of  mucUaginous  flmds, 
vinegar,  strong  coffee,  &c.  If  arsenic,  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  lead,  &c.  have  been 
swallowed  some  time,  and  violent  pain  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  griping,  with  a  burning  pain 
in  tbe  throat :  m  such  cases  a  solution  of 
soap  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
ttmp  to  fonr  pounds  or  pints  of  water  should 


be  drank  freely.  Poisons  are  only  deleterious 
in  ceruio  doses ;  many  of  the  roost  active^ 
in  small  doses,  form  valuable  medicines. 

POLA'CRB.  a  vessel  with  three  masts, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

POLAR18COPB,  an  instrument  con- 
trived for  the  exact  and  convenient  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light, 
and  also  for  tne  measurement  of  the  angla 
of  polarisation. 

POLAB'ITT,  that  <)uality  of  a  body  in 
virtue  of  which  peculiar  proporties  reside 
in  certain  points ;  special  oirection,  accord- 
ing to  some  governin|p  law,  as  in  magnet- 
ism, light,  &c.  A  mineral  is  said  to  poa- 
sess  polarity  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a 
magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  otner. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT,  in  phy- 
sics, a  change  produced  upon  light  by  the 
action  of  certam  media,  bj  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  having  jw/ortey.  or 
poles  possessing  diflierent  properties.  The 
knowledge  of  this  singular  property  of  li^t 
has  affonled  an  explanation  of  several  in- 
tricate phenomena  in  optics. 

POLE,  in  astronomy,  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and. 

the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole. PoUo  qf 

the  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the 
of  the  sphere.  23"  Z(f  distant  fnm  t 

of  the  world. Magnetic  poleo,  tw  ta 

of  a  loadstone,  corresponding  to  t]  ea 

of  the  world ;  the  one  pointing  to  th  h, 

the  other  to  the  south. Pole,  in  s  », 

a  point  equally  distant  from  everv  ^a 

the  circumference  of  a  great  circi  he 

sphere ;  it  is  a  point  of  90"  distant  from  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  in  aline  passing  per- 
pendiculariy  through  the  centre,  callol  the 
axis.  Thus  the  lenith  and  nadir  are  the 
polet  of  the  horizon. 

PaLE-AXE,  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a  point  or  claw  bending 
downward  inaa  the  back  of  its  head.  It  is 
principally  used  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  boanl ; 
sometimes  it  is  thnist  into  the  aide  of  a 
ship  to  assist  in  boarding  an  enemy's  ahip, 
and  called  a  boarding-atce. 

PO'LECAT,  in  loology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  MneteU,  or  weasel  tribe,  which  emits 
a  most  fetid  stench  when  pursued.  It  in- 
habits Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

POL'EMARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian magistrate  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  such  as  lost  their 
lives  in  their  countrv's  service  were  maun- 
tained  out  of  the  public  tieasury.  He  had 
also  the  care  of  sojourners  and  strangers  in 
Athens;  his  authori^  over  them  bein^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  archon  over  the  citiaena. 

POLEMICS,  'tontroversial  writings,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  controversies  on  matters 
of  divinity. 

POLEM'OSCOPE,  in  optics,  an  obliqne 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  opera-gUua, 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
concave  glass,  placed  near  a  plane  mirror 
in  the  end  of  a  short  round  tnb^  and  m 
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coiiTex  glass  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
tube. 

POXBSTAB,  or  PCTLAR  STAB,  in  as- 
tronomj,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
nearly  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
Owins'to  its  proximity,  it  never  sets ;  it  is 
therefore  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  determining  the 
latitudes,  &c. 

POLI'CE,  the  internal  regulation  of  a 
kingdom,  city,  or  town.  In  its  most  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  police  signifies  the  ad- 
ministnftion  of  the  municipiu  laws  and  re- 
flations of  a  city  or  incorporated  town  or 
borough ;  as  the  police  of  London,  of  Bir- 
mingham, &c. ^Those  who  are  employed 

in  thus  administering  to  its  peace  and  good 
government  are  termed  police-officera. 

POL'ICT,  in  commerce,  a  written  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  which  a  person  or  company  under* 
takes  to  indemnity  another  person  against 
losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiar  ba- 
sards,  as  lire,  losses  by  sea,  &c.    [See  Im- 

SORAHCB.] 

POLITENESS,  polished  manners,  or 
that  conduct  towards  others  which  good 
will  in  the  first  j^lace,  and  good  sense  in 
the  second,  imperiously  dictates.  It  unites 
gnrRcefulness  and  gentihty  of  behaviour  with 
an  obliging  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wants  and  vrishes  of  others. 

POLITICAL  ARITH'METIC,  the  art 
of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on 
matters  relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  efifects.  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  ge- 
neral statistics  of  a  country. 

POLITICAL  ECON'OMT.  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  a  nation ;  or  the  management 
and  regulation  of  its  resources  and  pro- 
ductive property  and  labour.  It  is  a  term 
of  very  comprehensive  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  measures  by  which  the  nro- 
perty  and  labour  of  citixens  are  directed  in 
.the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  individual 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosjpenty. 

POLITICS,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  obtaining  the 
ends  of  civil  society ;  or  the  regulation  and 
government  of  a  nation  or  state,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. Politics  is  necessaril]r  divided  into 
two  branches;  the  one  regarding  a  state  in 
all  its  relations  with  other  states,  and  the 
other  its  internal  arrangements,  or  polity, 
and  which  includes  what  is  frequently  called 
its  domeetie  eeonomp,  viz.  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citixens  in  their  rights,  vrith 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 


POLL,  in  elections,  the  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vote,  coutaiaing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  &c.  Also  the  place 
where  the  votes  are  registered ;  as  "we  are 
going  to  the  poll  .•"  "  several  electors  were 
unable  to  get  to  the  poll,"  &c. 

POL'LEN,  in  boUny,  the  farina  or  the 


fiructitying  powder  communicated  by  the 
anther  of  flowers  on  the  pistil. 

POL'LENIN,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  tulips,  highly 
inflammable,  and  insoluble  in  agents  which 
dissolve  other  vegetable  products.  It  is 
soon  subject  to  putrefaction  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

POL'LUX,  in  astronomv,  a  fixed  s{hr  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  tne  constellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

POLONA'ISE,  a  robe  or  dress,  sometimes 
worn  by  ladies,  which  is  adopted  ftom  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles. 

POLONE'SE,  the  Polish  language. 

P0L0N0I8E,  in  music,  a  movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rythmical 
cesura  on  the  last. 

POL'VERINE,  in  chemistry,  the  calcined 
ashes  of  a  plan^  of  the  nature  of  pearl- 
ashes,  brought  fh>m  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  preferred 
to  other  ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

POLY,  a  Greek  prefix  to  many  of  our 
words,  signifying  manjfi  as  in  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

POLYACOlIS'TIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
that  which  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound. 

POLYADELPH'IA,  in  botanv,  the  18th 
class  of  the  Linn«an  system  of  plants;  con- 
taining four  orders,  pentandrta,  dodecan- 
dria,  icoeandria,  and  polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments. 

POLTAK'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  13th 
class  of  the  Linnaean  system  of  plants; 
containing  seven  orders,  wunutgynia,  digp- 
nia,  trigynia.  tetragynia,  pentagynia,  hexa- 
gynia,  and  polygynia.  The  number  of  the 
stamens  distinguishes  this  class  from  the 
first  eleven  classes ;  their  situation  on  the 
receptacle  separates  it  fi«m  the  12th  class, 
leotandria :  and  their  distinctness  from 
each  other  is  the  mark  by  which  this  class 
is  known  from  the  Monadelpkia  and  the 
Polyudelpkia. 

POLTANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  FrimuUi,  or  primrose,  whose 
flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in  dusters. 

POLYANTOG'BAPHT,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand-writing,  by  engraving  on  stone;  a 
species  of  lithoKrashy. 

POLTCHBOITE,  in  chemistry,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  saffron. 

POLTCOTTLEDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
that  has  many  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the 
seed. 

POLYG'ONtTM,  in  botany,  a  gentu  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  3  Trt^yaui. 
The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

POLYGA'MIA.  the  S3rd  class  oi  the  Lin- 
nsan  system  of  plants;  containing  three 
orders,  Monoecto,  dioecia,  and  trioecia,  with 
perfect  flowers,  accompanied  with  one  or 
both  sorts  of  imperfect  flowers. 

POLYG'AMY,  a  plurality  of  wives  or 
husbands  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  Turkey  for  instance,  poly- 
gamy is  allowed ;  but  oy  the  laws  of  Eng;- 
land,  polygamy  is  made  felony,  except  in 
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the  CBBe  of  absrnce  beyond  the  teas  tat 
MTcn  yean.  Polygmmy  prevailed  among 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  and 
under  the  Mosaic  law;  bat  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed  in 
this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  no  trace  of 
its  practice.  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  relinons  which  hare  prerailed 
in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  erery 
Mnssniman  is  permitted  to  have  a  plurality 
of  wires:  the  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail 
themselves  of  this  jirivilege.  The  ancient 
Romans  never  practised  it,  though  it  viras 
not  forbidden  among  them ;  and  Mark  An- 
tony is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  the 
liberty  of  having  tvro  wives.  From  that  time 
it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire, 
till  the  reigns  of  Theodosins,  Honorias,and 
Arcadius,  who  prohibited  it  a.  n.  393. 

POLnrOAR,  in  Hindostan,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods. 

POLyOENOtTS,  consisting  of  many 
kinds ;  an  epithet  used  in  mineralogy,  as  a 
polygtntnu  mountain,  one  composed  of 
strata  of  different  species  of  stone. 

POL'TGLOTT,  a  book  containing  many 
languages ;  as  the  Polyglott  Bible,  a  bible 
printed  in  several  languages. 

POLTGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  with 
many  sides,  or  whose  perimeter  consists  of 
more  than  four  sides.  Evenr  polygon  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  tnangles  as  the 
figure  has  sides,  and  may  ofcourse  be  easily 

measured. Tolygonal   numben,   are  so 

called  because  the  units  whereof  they  con- 
sist may  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  several  regular  polygons. 

POLYG'ONUM,  in  botany,  knotgrass,  a 
genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  nume- 
rous joints  in  the  stem. 

POL'TGRAM,  a  figure  consisting  of 
-many  lines. 

POL'TGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and 
expedition 

POLTG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  writing  in 
various  ciphers,  and  deciphering  the  same. 

POLYGYN'IA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Linnaean  orders,  containing  plants  the  flow- 
ers of  which  have  many  pistils. 

POLYHAL'LITE,  a  mineral  or  salt  oc- 
curring in  masses  of  a  fibrous  structure,  of 
a  brick  red  colour,  being  tingecUwith  iron. 
It  contains  sulphate  of  ume,  of  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda. 

POLYHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a  body  or 
solid  comprehended  under  many  sides  or 

planes. In  optics,  a  multiplying  glass  or 

lens  consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces 
disposed  in  a  convex  form. 

FOLYM'ATHY,  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences.  Hence  a  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  learning 
isstyledapofvMafA. 

POLYMIG'NITE,  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  bril- 
liant, and  crystalized  in  small  prisms. 

POLTMORTH,  in  conchology,  a  name 
given  by  Soldani  to  a  numerous  series  of 
shells,  of  a  small  and  irregular  form,  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  Known  genus. 


POLTNEME.  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
baring  a  scaly  compressed  head,  with  a 
blunt  prominent  nose,  and  folding  appen- 
dages to  the  pectoral  fins. 

POLYNE'SIA,  in  geography,  a  term  of 
modem  invention,  used  to  desijcnate  a  gMat 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  Society  isles^ 
the  Carolines,  Ladrones,  Ac 

POL'YNOME.  in  algebra,  a  quantity  con- 
aisting  of  many  terms. 

POLYOPTRUM,  in  opHca,  a  glass 
through  which  objects  appear  miUtiplied. 

POLYPET'ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  petals. 

POLYPHONY,  or  POLYPH'ONISM. 
multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  an  echo. 

POLYPH'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  many, 
leaved ;  as,  a  polypkyUoua  calyx  or  peri- 
anth. 

POLYPO'DIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system,  class  24 
Crjfptoqamia,  order  2  Filice*. 

POLYPODY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
renns  Polypodium,  of  the  otAtt  ot  Pilieea  or 
ferns.  There  are  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  made 

POLTPUS,  or  POLTPE,  a  soeciea  of 
fresh-water  insect  belonging  to  tne  g^nos 
Hydra,  and  order  of  Zoopkyttt.  It  inha- 
bits the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  property  that  if  cat 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  shoot  out 
a  new  head  and  tail,  and  thus  become  a 
perfect  animal.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals appear  only  a  homogeneous  mass, 
constituted  of  a  gelatinous  and  irritable 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids 
move  in  a  slow  and  protracted  course.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  class  are  provided 
with  an  internal  carity  or  stomach,  and 
some  of  them  with  indistinct  traces  of  hol- 
low canals  or  ovaries.  The  body  is  uauallj 
of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  of  a  gela- 
^. .  ... ^j^ 
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■ee  many  little  transparent  lumps,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  jellj,  and  size  of  a  pea.  and 
flatted  upon  one  side.  The  same  kind  of 
substances  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
crow  in  such  places.  These  are  the  polypes 
m  a  quiescent  And  apparently  inanimate 
state.  Th^  are  (generally  fixed  by  one  end 
to  some  solid  substance,  with  a  large  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  at  the  other; 
having  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  project- 
ing as  rays  Arom  the  centre.  In  contem- 
plating the  structure  of  the  polypi,  we  find 
their  nutritive  organs  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  forms ;  consisting  of  a  mere  sto- 
mach adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  any  other  apparent  organ,  being 
destitute  of  Drain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even 
vessels  of  any  kind.  The  researches  of 
Trembley  have  brought  to  light  the  extra 


ordinary  fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
surfkce  of  the  polypus  is  endowed 


1  with  the 


power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same 

i>roperty  belongs  also  to  the  external  sur- 
ace,  or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of  the 


animal.  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely 
turned  inside  out,  like  the  finper  of  a  glove, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  singular  operation,  will  very  soon  re- 
sume all  its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  accommodates 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to  the 
transformation,  and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerly  seizing  animalcules  with  its 
tentacula,  and  introducing  them  into  its 
newlvformed  stomach,  which  has  for  its 
interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exte- 
rior skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  per- 
fect ease.— Still  more  complicated  are  the 
forms  and  economy  of  the  aggregated  po- 
lypi, which  prolific  nature  has  spread  in 
ooantless  multitudes  over  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  whole  g^obe.  These  grow  in  the 
form  of  plants,  and  are  supported  on  one 
common  stem,  with  widely  extending  flow- 
ering branches.  These  many  headed  mon- 
sters present  myriads  of  open  months,  each 
surrounded  by  single  or  numerous  rows  of 
tentacula,  which  are  extended  to  catch 
their  prejr;  these  are  provided  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cilia,  which,  by  their  incessant 
vibrations,  determine  currents  of  water  to 
flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying  with 
them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the 

entire  mass  of  polypi  subsists. ^The  name 

given  to  the  habitations  of  polypes,  or  to 
the  common  part  of  those  compound  ani- 
mals, is  polypier;  and  a  fossil  polype  is 
called  a  polppite. Polyput,  iu  ichthyo- 
logy, a  sea-fish,  resembling  the  cuttle-fish, 
so  ciklled  because  it  has  numerous  feet.— 
Folypua,  in  surgery,  a  fleshy  tumour,  com- 
monly met  vrith  in  the  nose,  that  abounds  in 
ramifications,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

POLTSPBRM'OUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  more  seeds  than 
four  succeeding  each  flower,  without  any 
certain  order. 

FOLTSTLIjABLB,  in  grammar,  a  word 


consisting  of  more  syllables  than  three ; 
for  when  a  word  consists  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables,  it  is  called  a  monosyUid>le, 
dissvUaole,  and  trisyllable. 

POLYSYNDETON,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  a  figure  in  which  a  redundance  of 
conjunctions,  especially  copulative  ones,  is 
used;  as,  "we  have  armies  and  fieets  and 
gold  and  stores— all  the  sinews  of  war." 

POLYTECH'NIC,  an  epithet  denoting  or 
comprehending  many  arts ;  as,  apofyfecAnte 
aekool;  the  Poty tecAntr  Galfery.— The  Polt- 
TBCHNic  ScnooL,  in  France,  was  establish- 
ed by  a  decree  of  the  nations!  conv^nrion  of 
March  11th.  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Camot,  Fonrcroy,  && 
"  The  committee  of  public  safety  bad  seen 
the  necessity  of  proriding  for  the  education 
of  engineers.  The  school  was  first  called 
ecole  eentrale  df$  travaua  public;  which 
name  was  changed  a  year  after.  Men  like 
Larrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy, 
and  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
were  its  professors.  It  is  now  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of 
Navarre.  Napoleon  did  much  for  it.  and 
under  him  it  received  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in 
the  building,  ana  wear  a  uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  ditruse  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
■enrice  and  the  various  departments  of  en- 
gineering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The 
terms  for  toe  students  not  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 

Eendent  of  the  expense  of  uuiform  and 
ooks.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  studies 
lasU  two  years,  in  certain  cases  three.  A 
rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before 
the  pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  marshals  of  France,  together  with 
many  of  the  most  distingpished  scholars ; 
'and,'  says  an  English  writer,  'the  replies 
of  the  pupils  mirot  well  astonish  a  senior 
wrang^ler  of  Cambridge,  or  a  medallist  of 
Uubbn  I'  The  origin  of  this  establishment, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, has  always  inspired  the  students 
with  a  warm  love  of  their  country.  March 
30th,  1814,  they  fought  bravely  against  the 
allies.  In  April,  1816,  the  school  was  abo- 
lished, the  students  appearing  not  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  who,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  re-establish  it  in  Sep* 
tember  of  the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  the  students  immediately  took 
part  with  the  people,  and  were  of  the  great- 
est use,  as  well  by  their  military  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm ;  and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those 
memorable  days  were  conducted  by  these 
youths." 

POLYTH'EISM,  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ahip  of  a  plurality  of  ^ods :  opposed  to  ma- 
notheiMm,  or  the  behef  in  one  Supreme 
Being. 
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POMA'CE A,  the  86th  Linnnm  aatiinl 
order  of  plaiits,  hBTing  an  etcuient  palpf 
root;  M  the  apple,  &c. 

POBfATUM,  B  compoBBd  of  laid  aad 
roee- water,  an  onfaentnaed  in  dreaaing  the 
hair. 

PCKMBORANATB.  in  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genu  pmniea.  It 
it  as  large  as  an  orange,  of  a  reddish  eolonr, 
having  a  hard  rind  fiUedwith  a  soft  pulp 
and  namerous  seeds. 

POMCFRIUM.  in  antiqaity.  a  spMse  of 
ground  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
whieh  the  augurs  consecrated'  on  the  first 
building  of  any  eity. 

POBlIP'BROUS,  apple-bearing;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  plants  which  bear  the  larger 
kinds  of  fhiits,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  sc. 
in  distinction  from  the  b«ec\f«rou»  or  betrj- 
bearing  plants. 

POMOLOGY,  that  branch  of  gardenii^ 
which  is  direeted  principally  to  the  culta- 
▼ation  of  friiit-trees,  shrubs,  Ac  In  Gcr* 
many  and  France  there  exist  many  pomo- 
logical  societies,  upon  a  similar  principle 
to  our  horticultural  societies,  though  the 
former,  as  the  name  implies,  direct  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

POMTA  CIRCEN'SIS.  or  CBREA'LIS, 
in  antiquity,  a  procession  exhibited  at  the 
l/mdi  Crrea/M  of  the  Bomans,  consisting  <rf 
a  s(4emn  march  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  circus,  at- 
tendM  by  the  magistrates  and  ladies  of 

-  -"' -     "^--atuesof    '^ ' ^'"  - 

ingoarri 

J  tktium. 

'PHOLTX.  in  diemistrr,  the  white 
oxyde  whieh  snbhmes  during  tne  c<HnbaB- 
tion  of  sine ;  called /ewers  ^  tine. 

POMUM  ADAMI.  or  ADAM'S  APPLE, 
in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  protuberance  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
from  the  whimsical  supposition  that  a  part 
of  the  forbidden  friiit  of  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  caused  the 
protuberance. 

PON'GO,  in  Eoology,  a  name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
whieh  inhabits  ^meo,  and  resembles  the 
orang-outang  in  Jts  general  form  and  erect 
position,  but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and 
lengthened  musxle  of  the  baboon. 

PONTE  ES  in  glass-works,  an  iron  in- 
strument used  to  stick  in  the  glass  at  the 
bottom,  for  more  conveniently  fruihioning 
the  neek  of  it. 

PONTIFBX,  among  the  Bomans,  was 
one  of  the  order  of  Pontifices.  who  had  the 
superintendauce  and  direction  of  divine 
worship  in  generaL  The  Pontifices  were 
erected  into  a  college  consisting  of  fifteen 
persons,  of  whom  the  (ight  first  had  the 
title  of  Majoret,  and  the  seven  others  of 
Pontijteet  Minore*.  The?  made  together 
but  one  body,  the  chief  of  which  was  called 
Pont^ac  Maximu*. 

P  O  NT  IFF,  the  high  or  ehief  priest  in 
the  Romish  and  Greek  churches.  The  an- 
cient Bomans  had  a  college  of  pontig^$;  the 
Jews  had  their  jMafi^f;  and  the  pope  is 
called  a  tovereign  pontiff. The  word 


quality ;  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  illus- 
trious men  being  oarried  along  in  state  on 
waggons  called  " 
POM'] 


,.     ithepoi  

try  YII.  it  was  usurped  by  the  bishop  <kf 
whose  peculiar  title   it   * — 
ined.    The  i 


pamti/Umt*  is  used  tar  the  state  or  dignity 
of  a  pontiff,  or  high  priest ;  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  fbr  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

PONTIFICA'LIA.  the  robes  in  which  b 
bishop  performs  divine  service. 

PONTOON'S,  or  PONTOON  BRIDGE, 
a  floating  bridee,  formed  pf  flBt-bottomed 
boats,  anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  lines, 
and  used  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for 

the  passage  of  annies. Pontoon  earriagt, 

a  vehicle  formed  of  two  wheels  onlv,  and 
two  long  side  pieces,  whose  fore-ends  are 
supported  bv  timbers. 

PONT-VOLANT',  in  mttitary  affiurs,  b 
kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising 
a  post  or  outworic  that  has  but  narrow 
moats.  4t  is  composed  of  two  smnll 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  ao 
contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  onrds  and 
pullies,  the  upper  one  majr  be  pushed  for* 
ward  till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

POOR,  POOR  LAWS.  [See  Pav- 
natsM.] 

PO'PiC,  in  Roman  antionity,  certun  of- 
flcers  of  inferior  rank  woo  assisted  the 
priests  at  sacrifices. 

POPE  (papa,  father),  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  appellation 
of  popt  was  anciently  given  to  all  Christian 
bishops;  but  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 

gryV"  ■ 

rince  coutinne^  The  spiritual  monarchy 
of  Rome  sprung  up  soon  after  the  declen- 
lion  (KT  the  Roman  empire.  The  biahopa 
of  Borne  affect  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
appointment  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  conai- 
dered  as  transferring  the  keys  of  heaven 
(figuratively  consigned  to  his  keeping),  to 
theM  bishops  as  his  successors ;  hence 
they  assumed  a  supremacy  which  was  md- 
mitted  by  all  the  Western  ChristianB,  bat 
resisted  by  the  Eastern  ones,  who  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  have  a  sepa- 
rate Greek  church.  The  vices  of  the  elergr 
led,  however,  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, to  schisms ;  and  a  personal  qnar- 
rel  between  the  pope  and  Henry  Till.  in. 
duoed  the  latter  to  assume  the  title  of  the 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  well  aa 
to  recognise  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ers, which  were  adopted  by  many  Ger- 
man princes,  and  the  Northern  aovereigins. 
The  pope  retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy 
throughout  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Spahn, 
and  Portugal ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  Xriah 
are  CathoGcs.  He  is  also  regarded  mm  a 
sovereign  in  certain  provincea  contigooas 
to  Rome. 

POFLAR,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Popuhu,  of  which  there. are  eleven  species. 
I.  The  abele;  2.  the  white  poplar;  3.  the 
black  poplar;  4.  the  aspen-tree,  or  trem- 
bliog  poplar ;  5.  the  bafsamifera,  or  Caro- 
lina poplar;  6.  the  tacamahaca  o(  Canada, 
&C.  Tne  wood  of  the  abele,  in  particular, 
is  recommended  for  flooring.  Or  the  black 
poplar,  the  inner  bark  is  used  in  Kama- 
chatka  for  bread ;  and  the  cottony  down  of 
the  seeds  has  been  made  into  paper.  The 
resin  of  the  tacamahaca  is  emf^oyed  in 
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medicine.  Tlie  LombardT  poplar  yieldi  a 
dye  of  as  fine  a  lustre,  and  equally  durable, 
as  that  of  the  finest  yellow  wood,  and  its 
colour  is  more  easily  extracted. 

POFLIN.  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fine< 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPPY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genns 
Papaver,  of  several  speries.  from  one  of 
wfaieh,  the  tomniferum,  or  white  poppy,  opi- 
um is  collected.  [See  OriUM.] 

POP'ULAR,  enjoying  the  isTour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  as,  a  popular 
ministry.  Also,  whatever  pertains  to  the 
common  people ;  as  the  pf^nUmr  voice.— ^ 
In  law,  a  popular  action  is  one  which  gives 
a  penalty  to  the  person  that  «uea  fw  the 
same. 

POPULA'RES,  the  name  of  a  party  at 
Borne,  who  struggled  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves  with  the  people,  and,  by  extending 


their  influence  and  power,  to  increase  their 
own.  The  Popularea  were  opposed  to  th« 
Optimatea.  [See  Optimatbs.J 

POPULARITY,  the  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  general.  "  The  man  whose  ruling  pnn« 
cipTe  is  duij,  is  never  perplexed  with  anx- 
ious corroding  calculations  of  interest  and 
popularity." 

POPULATION,  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  continually  increasing  in 
most  paru  of  the  habitable  world.  "  Coun- 
tries,*' says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  "  are  populous,  not  in  i>roportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to 

that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed." Tha 

following  Table  gives,  at  a  glance,  the 


PoruKATion  of  EN0LAND  and  Walbs,  from  the  year  l700  to  1851. 


Tear.    No.  of  Persons. 

1700  .  .  6,475.000 

.  5,340.000 

.  5,565.000 

.  5,796.000 

.  6,064,000 

.  6.467.000 

.  6.736.000 

.  7.428,000 


17W 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 


Year.  No.  of  Persons. 
1780  .  .  7.953,000 
8.675.000 
9,168,000 
10,502.500 
12.218,500 
14.594.500 
15.914,000 
18.000,000 


Gb^tbbal  Summabt, 

England 

Wales  .       .       . 

Scotland      . 

Ireland 

Total 


1851. 

16,931.888 
1,005,721 
2.870,784 
6.515.794 

37,314,187 


Scotland. 
Tears        .        .  1801  1811  1821  1831  1841  1851 

Number  of  Persons    1,652,400    1,865,900    2,135,800    2,365,807    3,865,114    2,870,784 

Ibblamo. 

Years 1821  1881  1841  1861 

Number  of  Persons        .        .       .  6,846,949    7>767>401    8.1/5,238    6,515,794 

Increase  per  cent,  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  at  periods  between  17OO 
and  1851  :— 


Between  1801 A 1811  . 
1811  &  1821  . 


.  14  per  cent. 
•m 


Between  1921  &  1831  . 
1700  &  1851  . 


.    14  per  cent. 
176 


But  the  increase  of  the  40  counties  of  England,  taken  together  since  1700,has  been  164 
ner  cent :  that  of  the  12  counties  of  Wales  only  117  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  last  census  of  the  British  empire  was  taken  in  1851 ;  audit  was  found  that  within 
the  last  half  century  tun  milliobs  of  people  have  been  added  to  the  British  population. 
The  increase  of  population  in  tWe  half  of  this  century  nearly  equals  the  increase  in  all 
preceding  ages;  and  the  addition  in  the  last  ten  years  of  two  mWionM  tkreo  hundred 
thoueaud  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  exceeds  the  increase  in  the  lastly  years 
of  the  eighteenth  centurr.  [See  the  elaborate  RsroaT  of  the  Begistrar-general, 
prefixed  to  the  census  of  the  British  empire  taken  in  1851.] 


POB'CELAIN,  a  fine  sort  of  earthen- 
ware,  originallv  manufSactured  in  China, 
and  thence  called  ehina-toare.  The  com- 
bination of  silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of 
porcelain ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  various 
proportions  of  other  earths,  and  even  of 
some  metallic  oxydes,  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finest  porce- 
lain to  the  coarsest  earthen-ware.  Though 
siliceous  earth  is  the  injpredient  which  is 
present  in  largpe  proportion  in  these  com- 
pounds, yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which 
more  particularly  gives  them  their  charac- 
ter, as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the 
mixture  when  soft,  and  renders  it  capable 
of  being  turned  into  any  ahape  on  the 


lathe,  and  of  being  baked.  Porcelains  dif- 
fer much  in  their  fineness  and  beautj. 
Under  the  head  "  China-wabb,"  and  ag^n 
in  the  article  "  EABTBBn-wABB,"  we  have 
given  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  manufacturing 
them.  We  will  herd  add  a  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Woreeater  porce- 
lain: — The  siliceous  and  other  substances 
are  first  pulverized  by  an  iron  roller  which 
weighs  upwsrds  of  two  tons,  and  revolves 
in  a  groove  not  unlike  that  of  a  cider-mill ; 
after  this  they  are  calcined,  and  then 
ground  at  the  water-mill,  sufficiently  fine 
to  filter  through  sieves,  through  which  no 
particle  of  greater   dimensions  than  the 
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S7,C00th  part  of  an  inch  can  paH.    The 

eompositioii  then,  in   its  liijnid  state,  ii 

driea  upon  the  slip-kilns  till  it  becomes  of 

the  consistency  of  clay,  when  it  is  uken  to 

the  throwinc  room,  where  the  ware  is  first 

formed;  and  from  thence  to    the   store- 

I  room,  in  which  it  is  placed  to  dry  grada- 

I  ally,  thus  preparing  it  for  tomiug   and 

I  pressing.    The   articles  bein|(  applied  to 

the  latter,  are  diminished  in    thickness 

I  about  one-half;  the  ware  is  then  put  into 

the  first  set  of  kilns,  called  "  biscuit  kilos," 

in  which  it  is  homed  nearly  sixty  honrs. 

Having  passed  through  these  kilns,  such 

Eieces  as  have  been  warped  by  too  great 
eat,  are  rebomed  in  the  second.  After 
this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  recdving 
their  glaaing,  which  aecomplished,  they  are 
a  third  time  committed  to  the  fire, — and 
when  the  glaze  is  sufficiently  vitrified  they 
are  taken  out,  and  when  cool  receive  their 
finest  embellishment  in  the  painting  room ; 
they  are  then  a  fourth  time  condemned  to 
the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  gilding  and  th^  colours  with  the 
glaxe,  aAer  which  they  are  burnished  for 
the  market. 

POR'CELATN- SHELL,  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell 
without  any  hinge,  formed  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a  g^ibbous  figure  on  the  back :  the 
mouth  is  long,  narrow,  and  dentated  on 
each  side ;  and  the  animal  inhabitant  is  a 
limax. 

POR'CELLANITE.  a  species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  colours.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  a  brick  red  colour,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentalW  in  coal  mines  which 
have  indurated  ana  semi-vitrified  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-clay. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  vesti- 
bule supported  by  columns  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings.—^y  way  of  distinction,  a  public  por- 
tico in  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher 
taught  his  disciples,  was  called  the  porch. 
Hence,  the  porch,  in  classical  literature,  is 
equivalent  to  the  aehool  qf  tht  Stoiet, 

PORCUPINE  (hiatrixj,  in  soolomr,  a 
very  singular  renns  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  glirea.  The  fore- 
teeth of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  it  nas  no  canine  teeth :  its  ears 
are  of  a  roundish  form,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  prickles  or  spines,  and  also 
with  bristles  like  those  of  a  hog.  The 
spines  or  quills,  as  they  are  called,  are  of 
two  kinds ;  some  being  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  sharp-Dointed ;  others  longer,  weaker, 
more  flexible,  and  compressed  at  the  point. 
These  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  erecting 
if  attacked  or  in  danger ;  but  not  of  pro- 
jecting, as  is  Sometimes  stated. 
I  POR'CUPINE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  spines  and  prickles. 

PORE,  m  anatomy,  a  small  aperture  in 
the  skin  for  perspiration,  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible  except  by  microscopes  of  great 
power,  and  so  numerous  that  thousands 
of  them  exist  in  a  small  circle.    Also,  a 


small  spiracle  or  opening  in  other  anb- 
atanees ;  as  the  pore*  in  plants. 

PaRISM,  a  name  given  by  ancient  geo- 
meters to  certain  propositions,  which  par- 
take both  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  and  a 
theorem.  The  poriem  asserts  that  a  certton 
problem  may  become  indeterminate,  and  ao 
fur  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  theorem, 
and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  conditiona  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  it  partaken  ot 
the  nature  of  ajtroblem. 

POR'PHTEI,  in  mineralogy,  a  granular 
and  crystaUsed  mass,  the  cmnDOsition  and 
colours  of  which  are  various,  in  its  homo- 
geneons  ground  are  disseminated  a  multi- 
tude of  little  angular  and  grranuliform  parta, 
{iving  to  the  whole  a  speckled  m>peanuice. 
t  is  very  hard,  and  aosceptible  of  a  fine 

polish.     

PORTHYRT-SELELL,  an  animal  or  ahell 
of  the  genus  Mure*,  consisting  of  one  apiral 
valve.     It  was  firom  one  species  of  thia 

Eenus  that  the  liquor  producing  the  cele- 
rated  Tyrian  purple  was jproduced. 

POR'PITE,  or  POR'PITES,  in  natural 
history,  a  small  species  of  fossil  coral  otf  a 
roundish  figure,  flattened  and  striated  fWim 
the  centre  of  the  circumference.  ""It  ia 
found  immersed  in  stone,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  hair-bniton-etone. 

PORPOISE,  in  ichthyolc^^,  a  cetaceous 
fish  of  the  genus  Delphinua,  with  a  blackish 
or  broa'n  back,  thick  towards  the  head,  but 
more  slender  towards  the  tail,  whicb  is 
semi-lunar.  This  fish  preys  on  other  fish, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  bv  swimminc,  but 
by  rooting,  like  a  hog,  in  the  sand  and  mud. 

PORT,  a  haven,  cove,  inlet,  or  receas  of 
the  sea;  in  short,  any  commodioos  place 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  screened  from  the  wind  and  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  burden,  and  where 
vessels  may  safely  unload  their  cargoes. 
The  word  port  is  generally  applied  to  apa- 
ciouB  harbours  much  rescHrted  to  by  abipa, 
as  the  porta  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  and 
they  may  be  either  natural  or  greatly  as- 
sisted by  art. Port,  a  kind  of  wine  made 

in  Portunl ;  so  called  from  Oporto. 

PORTCULLIS,  in  fortification,  m  ma- 
chine like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gate- way 
of  a  fortified  tovni,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of 
surprise,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. 

PO^RTER,  a  kind  of  malt  liqoor  made  of 
high  dried  malt,  and  characterised  by  ita 
dark  brown  colour,  its  peculiar  aronuitic 
flavour,  and  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qua- 
lities. Before  the  year  1730,  the  malt 
liquors  in  general  use  in  London  were  ale, 
beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  it  was  customary 
fpr  the  drinkers  of  malt  liquor  to  call  for  a 
pint,  or  tankard  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  a 
half  of  ale  and  a  half  of  beer,  a  half  of  ale 
and  half  of  twopenny,  or  half  of  beer  and 
half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time,  it  also 
became  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint,  or 
tankard,  of  three  threaia,  meaning  a  third 
of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  twopenny ;  and  thua 
the  publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three 
casks,  and  turn  three  cocks  for  a  pint  of 
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fiquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and 
waate,  a  liquor  was  made  which  ahoold  par- 
take of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny,  which  was  called  entire  or 
entire-butt;  and  aa  it  was  a  very  hearty 
and  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable 
for  porter*  anootherworiung  people:  hence 
it  obtained  its  present  name.  Some  brewers 
colour  their  porter  with  burnt  su^ar ;  but  in 
general  they  concentrate  a  quantity  of  their 
first  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  bum  this  into  a  colouring  ttfiff, 
whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
using  nothing  in  their  porter  but  malt  and 
hops. 

PCXfiT-FIRB,  a  composition  of  saltpetre, 
lulphnr,  &c.  tat  setting  fire  to  powder,  which 
is  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a  match. 
It  may  be  either  used  dry,  or  moistened 
with  linseed  oil. 

PORTGLAIYE,  one  who  formerly  car- 
ried the  sword  before  a  prince  or  governor. 

PaRTOBBVE,  or  PCyRTEEEVE,  in 
former  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
styled  either  mavor  or  bailiiF.  According 
to  Camden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
was  anciently  called  portgrete,  but  was  ex- 
changed by  Richard  I.  for  two  bailifh,  and 
these  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  John  to  a 
major. 

PO'RTHOLES,  the  openings  or  embra- 
sures in  the  sides  of  ships  of  war,  through 
whieh  guns  are  put. 

PORTICO,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
gidlery  on  the  ground,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, where  people  may  walk  under  cover. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  porta,  a 
gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  tued  for  any  arrange- 
ment of  columns  which  form  a  gallery.—— 
The  Athenians  were  curious  in  their  por- 
ticos, and  the  poets  and  philosophers  re- 
cited their  works,  and  held  their  disputar 


tions  there.  Their  most  famous  j^rtico 
was  that  called  Peeeile,  which  was  in  fact 
a  picture  gallery,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

POllTLAND  STONE,  a  compact  kind 
of  sand-stone  obtained  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  grit  cemented  together  by 
as  earthy  spar:  it  will  not  strike  with  steel, 
but  makes  a  violent  effervescence  with  nitric 
acid. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse,  or  other 
besst  standing  still,  with  all  his  four  feet  on 
the  ground. 

POSimUM,  or  P08lD'E0N,in  ancient 
chronology,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year;  which  consisted  of  thirty  days, 
answered  to  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
beginuingof  January,  and  had  its  name  firom 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune  Posidonius 
which  was  during  that  month  celebrated. 

POSI'TION,  m  arithmetic  railed  also 
the  rule  tif/aUe,  because  in  calculating  on 
sevoral  false  numbers  as  if  they  were  true 
ones,  from  the  differences  found  therein  the 
number  sought  is  found.-— PMifton,  in 
geometry,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  magnitude :  thus  a  line  is 
said  to  be  given  in  position,  pontione  data. 


when  its  situation,  bearing,  or  direction, 
vrith  regard  to  some  other  hue  is  given :  on 
the  contrary,  a  line  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  ito  situa- 
tion.  Potition,  in  logic,  the  ground-work 

or  proposition  on  which  an  argument  is 

raised. Poritioti,  in  dancing,  the  manner 

of  disposing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

POSITIVE,  a  term  of  relation  sometimes 
opposed  to  negative;  hence  a  positive  quan- 
tity, in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  affirmative  Quan- 
tity, or  a  quantity  greater  than  nothing. 
——Poritive  qviantitiee  are  designated  by 
the  character  -h  prefixed  or  supposed  to 

be  prefixed  to  them. Poeitive  is  used  in 

opposition  to  relative  or  arbitrary :  thus,  we 
say,  beauty  is  no  positive  thing,  but  depends 
on  different  tastes.  It  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural:  as,  a  thing  is  of  pontive 
right,  meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a  law 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  authority 

of  him  who  made  it. ^The  word  potitive 

also  means  confident,  or  over-confident.—— 
Pontine  Decree,  in  grammar,  is  the  adjec- 
tive in  its  simple  signification,  without  com- 
parison, or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion; as,  good  bad,  &c. Positive  Eleetri- 

eitjf,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricity.  Positive  electricitv  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  the  vttre- 
one ;  negative  electricity,  produced  by  rub- 
bing amber  or  resin,  is  called  the  resinous. 

POSOL'OOY,  in  medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 
doses. 

POS'SE  COMITA'TUS,  in  law.  the  armed 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c 

POSSES'SION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thing,  either  dejure  or  de 
facto.  Possession  de  jure,  is  the  title  a  man 
has  to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  usurped 
and  in  the  actual  possession  of  another;  or 
where  lands  are  descended  to  a  person,  and 
he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them :  and  pos- 
session de  faeto,  or  actual  possession,  is 
where  there  is  an  actual  and  effectual  en- 
joyment of  a  thing.  Long  undisturbed  pos- 
session is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  possessor. 

POSSES'SIYE  CASE,  in  English  gram- 
mar,  the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  which  either  denotes  ownership, 
as  /oAm'«  book  (a  book  belonging  to  John) ; 
or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  as 
Bin-on'e  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  Byron). 

POST,  q/Ter,  a  Latin  preposition  used  in 
composition  with  several  English  words, 
and  generally  implying  a  relation  of  poste- 
riority. 

POST,  a  messenger  or  earner  of  letters ; 
one  that  goes  at  suted  times  to  convey  the 

mail  and  dispatches. A  military  station; 

as,  the  troops  are  ordered  to  defend  the 

poet. ^A  public  office  or  employment.— 

The  name  of  a  sort  of  writing  paper,  much 
used  for  letters. To  ride  post,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  dispatches  and  papers,  and 
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floiiaeq«ently  to  iid«  with  ipeed.— ^Henee 
to  «r«Ml  jMtf,  it  to  travel  expeditiotuly  by 
the  aid  of  fire«h  hone*  taken  at  certata 
Btatioaa.^— 1V>  po$t,  in  book-keepinv,  to 
cany  aecounti  Arom  the  waste-book  or 
Journal  to  the  ledger. 

PaSTAGB,  the  duty  or  eharge  imposed 
on  letter*  or  paroele  conveyed  by  poat.  As 
thu  charge  is  now  only  on«  penny  for  each 
letter  not  exeeeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
whether  eonveyed  one  mile  or  one  hundred, 
the  penny-poetace  promoters  bare  doubt- 
less earned  the  Usting  gratitude  of  a  nu- 
meroos  class  of  her  nugestv'a  subjects. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  may  uosagine  ttiat 
the  10  per  cent,  which  has  been  added  to 
their  assessed  taxes  detraeu  a  little  firmoi 
the  boon ;  but  there  are  others  who,  like 
Cntikshank's  aristocratic  footmen,  "  Aaat 
keow  what  taxes  i*r  and  to  such  it  must 
be  a  source  of  unmixed  delight. 

POST-DATE,  to  date  after  the  real  time ; 
as  to  jMStwiato  a  hill  or  a  eontract,    ' 
to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  ' 
one  or  making  the  other. 

POSTDILU'VIAN,  a  person  who  lived 
after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  since  that 
event. 

POST-DISSBIZIN,  in  Uw,  a  writ  in- 
tended to  put  in  possession  a  pnaon  who 
has  been  disseised  after  a  Judgment  to  re- 
cover the  same  lands  of  the  same  person, 
under  the  statute  of  Merton. 

POSTBA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a 
record  of  the  prooeedings  in  a  cause  after 
a  trial  and  verdict  by  writ  of  am  prtus.  into 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a  verdict; 
and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

paSTERN.  in  fortification,  a  small  gate, 
usually  in  the  angle  of  a  iank  of  a  bastion, 
or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near  the  orillon, 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSrilUMOUS.  bom  after  the  death  of 
a  father.  Also,  published  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  an  pottkmwimia  markt. 

POS'TIL,  a  marginal  note;  originallv.  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  caUed 
because  written  after  the  text. 

POSTLIMIN'IUM.  or  P08TLIM1NT. 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  return  of  a 
person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  had 
been  banished  or  taken  by  an  enemy.—— 
In  the  modem  law  of  nations,  the  right  of 
poMtUminy  is  that  by  virtue  of  which,  per- 
sons and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state,  when 
coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  But  this 
cannot  extend  in  all  cases  to  personal 
effBCts,  on  account  of  the  cUfficulty  of  as- 
certaining their  identity. 

PCyBTMASTER.  the  officer  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  post- 
amee.—^ThtpottMOtitr'fftntral'u  the  chief 
officer  of  the  post-office  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  make  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  public  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  executed,  and  who  receives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  fh)m  the 
posta^  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses,  and 
superintends  the  whole. 


PaST-NOTE,  in  eommerec,  a  bank  Bote 
Intended  to  be  tiaaemitted  to  a  distant  place 
by  the  public  mail,  and  made  payable  to 
9rd0r;  differing  in  this  from  a  common 
bank  note,  which  is  payable  to  the  btmrmr. 

PaST-OPPICE.  an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  ddivery  of  let- 
ters, ftc  Posts  were  originally  intended  to 
aerve  merely  for  the  eonveyaace  of  public 
dispatdies,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.  Bat  the  great 
eonvenienoe  it  afforded  to  individual*,  par- 
ticulariy  as  commercial  transactions  malti- 
ptied  and  extended,  to  have  a  sa£^  re|;ular, 
and  speedy  communication  between  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  induced  the 
ment  to  convert  it  into  a  aootee  (an 
unexceptionable  source^  an  it  alvraja  a|»- 
peared  to  us)  of  publie  revcaue.  In  16S6 
Charles  L  erected  a  letteDoAee  for  Bnc- 
land  and  Scotland;  but  this  extended  osOy 
toa  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of 
carriage  were  uneMtaia,  and  the  poena aa- 
ters  on  each  road  were  required  to  Itaraiah 
horses  for  the  conveyanee  of  the  letters  at 
i%d.  a  mile.  The  plan  did  aot  eventually 
succeed;  but  it  led  to  an  establishment  tot 
the  conveyanee  of  letters  to  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom,  weekly.  This  was  in  I«49.  under 
the  commonwealth.  In  Itt 7,  the  post-<rflloe 
was  established,  more  after  the  footing  it 
lately  bore,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that 
were  then  fixed  were  continued  till  the  rt^gn 
of  queen  Anne.    But  instead  of  improvins; 
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the  post  gradually  became  less  expeditiooa ; 
and  in  1784.  when  a  Journey  from  Loadoa 
to  Bath  was  made  by  the  diligeaei 
hours,  the  post  took  40  hours  1 
other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  boi 
the  same  proportion.  Under  these 
stances,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  oi 
3ath,  comptroller-general  of  the  post-oiloe, 
that  a  very  great  improveawat  might  be 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  lettef%  fas  rcsaeec 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  aad  saiety. 
by  contracting  with  the  proprietois  of  tbe 
coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  tha 
latter  being  bound  to  norfona  the  jonruer 
in  a  specified  time,  ana  take  a  gand  with 
the  mail  for  its  protection.  That  this  plaa 
has  worked  weU,  and  proved  highly  bcsieg- 
cial  both  to  the  publie  and  the  govarament, 
every  one  miut  admit;  aad  theagh  a  nragr 
corner  in  the  mail,  once  so  desirable,  aaoat 
now  give  way  to  a  place  in  the  rapid  rail- 
way "train,"  we  are  bound  to  regard  It 
as  an  old  friend  who  has  served  us  on  many 
an  important  occasion.  The  Poat  Ofice 
Act  ( 1889),  which  recognises  the  expedieney 
ot  one  uniform  postsge  of  One  Penny,  fair 
all  Inland  Letters  within  a  certain  wei|^t, 
and  vrithout  reference  to  the  several  dis- 
tances of  their  delivery,  is  now  in  opemtxoa ; 
but  in  delegating  its  powers  of  exeentioB  to 
the  Lords  onhe  Treasury,  "  My  Lords'*  are 
empowered  to  alter,  fix.  reduce,  or  remit  the 
rate  of  postage  at  any  time ;  and  also,  froaa 
time  to  time,  to  appoint  whether  the  post- 
age shall  be  paid  by  the  sender  or  by  the 
receiver,  or  either  way,  at  the  option  <u  the 
sender.  The  experiment  is  thus  open  at  all 
times  to  rerisaL    Newspiqpers  go  free  ia 
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Great  Britain  through  the  General  pcwt; 
theyrnast  ht  onen  at  each  end;  anrwritins 
or  incloMire  anhieets  them  to  a  treble  post- 
age. To  the  British  coloniet  they  alto  go 
free,  if  pat  into  a  pott-ofBce  within  seven 
days  of  publication.  To  the  Continent, 
where  English  papers  are  received  tree, 
those  printed  in  their  langniage  are  also  free 
here.  Books  may  now  also  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire  and  the  oolonies,  if  in. 
closed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end,  at 
very  moderate  rates:  and  probably  the 
jMaav  p09Uig0  scheme  will  be  soon  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  dvUiaed  world. 

PtrSTSCBIPT,  an  addition  made  to  a 
letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  writer.  Also,  any  addition  made  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  oontaining  something 
omitted  or  aomething  new  occurring  to  the 


POSTULATBS,  fundamental  principles 
in  any  art  or  scieno^  which  are  too  easy  and 
sdf- evident  to  need  demonstration. 

POTAE'GO,  a  kind  of  pickle  imported 
firom  the  West  Indies. 

POTASH  (potutBu),  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  of  vegetid>le  fixed  alkab  in  an 
unrefined  state,  procured  firom  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants  by  lixiviation  and  evapora- 
tion. The  matter  remaining  after  evapo- 
ration is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  furnace, 
and  the  extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dis- 
siMted.    Refined  potash  is  called  pearlath. 

POTAS'SIUM,  m  chemistry,  a  substance 
procured  by  passing  a  galvanic  charge 
through  vegetable  alkali,  of  which  it  is  the 
metaluc  Mwis.     Potassium  has  the  most 

{owwfhl  aflnity  for  oxygen  of  all  substances 
Bowu ;  it  takes  it  firom  every  other  com- 
pound, and  hence  is  a  most  important  i^nt 
in  chemical  analysis. 

POTATO,  a  fooductive^  wholesome,  and 
nutritive  root  of  the  genus  Solanum;  a 
native  of  America.  It  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  poor  in  aome  countries,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  bjessings  be- 
stowed on  man.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
British  dominions  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  the  10th  century ;  but  it  came  slowly  into 
use,  and  even  at  this  day  is  bjr  bo  means 
esteemed  in  some  countries  of^  Europe  so 
much  as  it  deserves.— —Pafato   brand)f 


nhyaieians  have  already  pointed 
out  the  deleterious  effects  of  potato  brandy  < 
but  as  the  researches  of  ehemisu  could  not 
find  any  iB^nrious  principle  in  the  rectified 
spirit,  no  attention  was  fwid  to  this  opinion. 
M.  Krauss,  of  Uossddorfl^  imagines  that  he 
has  found  out  the  difference  between  spirit 
of  wine  and  spirit  of  potatoes,  but  he  deems 
it  much  mora  important  first  to  show  that 
not  only  is  the  rectification  of  the  latter 
spirit  too  (^en  carelessly  oqnducted,  but 
the  spirit  itself  is  made  from  pitatoes  which 
ara  either  rotten,  or  which  nave  begun  to 
germinate.  lu  effects  upon  the  human 
frame  he  describes  as  dreadful;  producing 
delirium  tremens,  idiocy,  Ac." 

POTENTIAL,  having  power  to  impress 
on  us  the  ideas  of  certain  qualities,  though 
the  qualities  are  not  inherent  in  the  thing; 


as  petewtial  heat  or  cold.— Petra^I  mood, 
in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  used  to  express  the  power,  possibility, 
liberty,  or  necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being ; 
as,  I  may  go,  he  ea%  sing. 

POT'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
indurated  black  talc,  passing  into  serpen- 
tine. It  is  of  a  greenuh  gray  colour,  and 
occurs  massive,  or  in  granular  concrotions. 

POTTERN  ORE,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies of  ore  which,  from  its  aptness  to  vitrify 
like  the  olaxing  of  potter's  wara,  the  miners 
call  bythis  name. 

POTTEET,  the  mannfoctnra  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  coarser  soru.  The  better 
kinds  of  pottery,  called  in  this  country 
Stafffrdakiro  wore,  ara  made  of  au  artificial 
mixtura  of  alumina  and  silica ;  the  former 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  rlay  from  De- 
vonshira  chiefly;  and  the  latter  consisting 
of  chert  or  flint,  which  is  heated  red-hot, 

}ueached  in  water,  and  then  sifted  to  now- 
er.  Bach  material,  carefully  powoered 
and  sifted,  is  diffosed  through  wat«^  mixed 
by  measiure,  and  brought  to  a  due  consist- 
ency by  evraoration ;  it  is  then  highly 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potters'  wheel 
or  lathe  into  various  circuuur  vessels,  or 
moulded  into  other  forms,  which,  after 
having  been  dried  in  a  warm  room,  ara  en- 
closed in  baked  clay  vessels,  resembling 
bandboxes,  and  called  $tggar$;  these  are 
ranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it, 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ;  hero 
the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of 
ftiscmf.  This  is  afterwards  glaxtd,  which  is 
done  by  dippinar  the  biscuit-ware  into  a  tub 
containing  a  mixture  of  about  60  parts  of 
litharge,  lu  of  clay,  and  90  of  ground  flint, 
diffused  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence, 
and  when  taken  out  enous^  adheres  to  the 
mece  to  give  an  uniform  gutsing  when  again 
heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again  packed 
up  in  the  seggara,  with  small  bits  of  pottery 
interposed  between  each  and  fixed  in  a  kiln 
as  before.  The  glasing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
very  moderate  heat,  and  gives  an  uniform 
glossy  coating,  which  finishes  the  process 
when  it  is  intended  for  comnum  white  ware. 
[See  Babthbmwabb.] 

POUNCE,  gum-sandarach  pulverized,  a 
fine  powder  used  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  on  paper.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  jMnmee,  used  by  embroiderers  and  lace- 
makers,  which  is  made  of  charcoal  dust, 
and  enclosed  in  muslin,  Ae  to  be  passed 
over  holes  pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the 
Unes  or  designs  on  a  piqier  underneath.—' 
Pounces,  in  falconry,  the  talons  or  claws  of 
a  bird  of  a  prey. 

POUND,  a  weight  oontaining  12  ounces 
troy,  and  16  avoirdup<us  weight.  It  also 
denotes  a  money  of  account ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  ancient  pound  of  sUver  weighed  a 

pound  troy. Po**d,  any  enclosed  place, 

erected  by  authority,  in  which  cattle  are 
confined  when  taken  in  trespassing,  or 
going  at  large,  in  violation  of  law.  A 
common  pound  is  kept  in  every  township, 
lordship,  or  village;  and  it  is  said  there 
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oaght  to  be  OBe  in  ererj  parUh,  tbe  want 
whereof  it  panwhable  in  a  coort-lcet. 

POURPRB8TRE,  is  law,  aoy  eneroach- 
ment  on  tbe  higtiway,  by  tbe  erection  of  a 
thed.  or  the  throwinf  oat  a  window,  ftc. 

POWER,  in  a  philoeophical  aense,  the 
fkenlty  of  doins  or  permrming  anything. 
The  exertion  of  yeicfr  proceeds  from  the 
will ;  and  in  strictness,  no  being  destitute 
of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power.-^ 
Active  power  is  that  which  moves  the  body; 
epeeulotive  power  is  that  by  which  we  see, 
judge,  remember,  or,  in  Rcnerai,  by  which 
we  think.  Power  may  exist  without  exer- 
tion :  we  have  power  to  speak  when  we  are 
silent.  This  word,  indeed,  has  an  almost 
unlimited  signification,  whether  as  regards 
animal  strength  or  mental  ability :  we  speak 
of  tbe  powert  of  genius;  the  reasoning 
powert;  the  poteer  which  a  man  has  M 
reliering  the  distressed;  his  moral  power, 

&c. Power  also  means  force  or  momen< 

turn;  as,  the  power  of  the  wind,  which 
propels  a  ship  or  otertums  a  building ;  or 
the  immense  power  of  steam  when  applied 
to  machinery.— —Po«o«r,  in  mechanics,  any 
force  which,  applied  to  a  machine,  seta  it  in 
motion.  There  are  six  simple  machines, 
which  are  particularly  denommated  the  six 
mechanical  powert,  namely,  the  lever,  the 
hmUmee,  the  «erft0.  the  wkoel  and  tule,  the 
wedffe,  and  the  pnllejf.  The  simple  weight, 
as  applied  to  clocks,  jacks,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  the  power  which  can  be  most 
easily  applied  as  a  first  moter,  and  ita  ac- 
tion also  is  most  uniform.  As  this  nower 
requires  to  be  renewed  after  a  certam  pe- 
riod, it  is  mostly  used  for  slow  movements. 
The  spring  is  a  useAil  moving  power,  but, 
Uke  the  weight,  it  requires  to  be  wound 
up  after  a  certain  time,  whence  it  is  also 
chiefly  used  for  slow  moveroenta.  Hie 
spring  differs  firom  the  weight  in  one  re- 
markable respect,  which  is,  that  iu  action 
is  never  uniform,  being  strongest  when 
most  bent;  but  there  are  methods  of  recti- 
fying this  defect.  Thus  the  chain  of  a 
watch  is  made  to  vrind  on  a  conical  piece  of 
metal,  which  assisu  the  action  of  the  spring 
when  it  is  wanted.— The  steam  of  boiling 
water  is  a  most  powerfU  agent,  and  recent 
improvements  have  extended  the  applica- 
tion of  it  f^om  the  smallest  to  the  most 
powerful  engines.  The  power  of  a  horse 
will  raise  a  weight  over  a  pulley  SOlbs.  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  drawing  a 
load  of  two  tons  on  a  level  road  the  same 
distance.— —Power,  in  arithmetic,  the  pro- 
duct of  anv  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any 
number  of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  hi- 
ij^nadrate,  &c.— Power,  in  law,  the  autho- 
rity which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for 
him.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  this 
is  done  is  called  a  j»owrr  of  attorney. 

POWTER,  an  appellation  given  to  a 

>rtain  kind  of  pigeon  which  has  a  habit  of 


swelling  up  iU  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

POTNINO'S  LAW,  an  act  (tf  parliament 

made  under  Henry  YII.,  whereby  the  law 


of  England  became  in  force  in  Ireland.  It 
derived  ita  name  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning^ 
then  liNrd  lieutenant  of  Irdand. 


PRACTICE,  IB  aritbmetie,  a  neat  and 
easy  way  of  determimag  tbe  amoant  of 
numbers  of  artides  at  a  price,  bjr  taking 
the  aliquot  p«ts  of  a  pound  or  shilliBg,  di- 
viding acoordinf^y,  and  adding  tbe  quoti- 
ents together  for  pounds  or  wbiUinga.-^— 
Fraetiee  qf  the  eemrit,  in  law,  the  fona  and 
manner  of  condaeting  or  carrying  oa  soita 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

PRJSCEPTORIS,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
Curs,  certain  benefices  having  their  name 
firom  being  possessed  bv  the  more  eminent 
Templars,  whom  the  cmef  master,  by  hia 
authority,  created  and  called  Prmeeptorem 
Templi. 

PRiB'CIPE  IN  CAPITE.  in  law.  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  tbe  court  of  dhanceiy  for  a 


tenant  who  bdd  of  the  king  in  diief,  as  of 
his  crown,  and  not  as  <rf  any  honoar,  castle. 


PRJSCIPITATIO  BB  RoBVBB.  In  anti- 
quity, a  ci^ital  puBishment  among  the 
Romans,  which  eonristed  in  thvowioc  tbe 
criminal  headlong  from  that  part  or  the 
prison  which  was  called  Robmr. 
PRACOGTilTA,  things  preyioasly  know 
in  order  to  understand  something  dse.  Tb«a 
a  knowledge  of  the  stmctare  of  the  basaaa 
body  is  one  of  the  preteo§*itm  of  medical 
science  and  skill. 

PRAFECTURB.  in  antiquitr,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy,  wboae 
inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Bonwn  citi- 
sens,  but  were  neither  flowed  to  tmiaj  then 
own  laws  nor  magistrates,  being  governed 
by  annual  prefects  sent  from  Rome.  Tbeaa 
were  generally  such  places  as  were  aomeet- 
ed,  or  had  some  way  or  other  incutved  the 
displeasure  of  the  statci— Hie  title  jnm^er- 
in*  was  given  to  many  <^Dcers  in  anocBt 


PRiEMUNI'RE.  in  Uw,  a  writ  naated 
a^unst  a  person  for  introducing  and  ma' 


taining  the  papal  power,  a 
rtusi  in  imperio,  and  vielding  that  obedienec 
to  the  mandates  of  the  p(^)^  which  cmaati- 
tntionally  belongs  to  our  nghtfol  sovertiaa. 
PRiENaMEN.  among  the  Romans,  Uke 
our  Christian  name,  senwd  to  distUMoiah 
brothers,  Ac,  from  each  otha;  as  Caiaa* 
Lucius,  Marcus,  Julius,  Ac    Care 


nerally  tdcen,  in  conferring  the  pr^namem, 
to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the  iddest,  that 
of  thegrandfkthertothe  seeond,Bnd  so  «m. 


The  prttnomen  was  not  brought  into  uae 
till  long  after  the  nomen,  or  family  naaie. 

PR£TEXTA,  or  Tooa  Pbatxx'v*,  waa 
a  long  white  robe,  with  a  pnnde  border, 
originally  appropriated  by  Tollias  Hoeti. 
lius  to  the  Roman  magistrates  and  aooae 


of  the  priesta ;  but  afterwards  worn  by  dul< 
dren  of  quality,  by  boys  till  the  age  of  ae> 
venteen,  when  thejr  assumed  the  to|(a  -vi- 
rilis ;  and  byj^s  till  they  were  married. 

PRiE'TOflfa  chief  mafristrate  ainonf(  the 
Romans,  instituted  fbr  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  absence  (tf  the  oonsnla. 
The  office  of  prator  was  instituted  in  the 
^ear  of  the  city  888,  to  administer  juatice 
m  the  city,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who  were 
at  that  time  whollv  engaged  in  foreign  waxv. 
The  institution  also  waspntended  to  eoaa- 
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pensate  to  the  nobility  the  lou  of  their  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  conBulship,  to  which 
honour  the  commons  had  now  put  in  their 
claim,  and  succeeded.  The  praetor  decreed 
and  proclaimed  pubUc  feasts,  had  the  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approba- 
tion oi'  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  kept 
a  register  of  all  the  freed-men  who  were  en- 
firanchised  at  Borne.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  had  a  right  to  command  the  ar* 
mies ;  he  also  commanded  the  qu«ator0,  who 
served  him  as  lieutenants,  and  were  charged 
with  part  of  the  business  of  his  office.  He 
waa  entitled  to  the  pratexta,  the  curule 
chair,  and  two  lictors  to  walk  before  him 
in  Rome,  and  six  when  out  of  the  city. 

PR^TOBIA'NI,  Pbatobia  Cohobtis, 
or  Pre^ortoit  Guard*,  were  the  emperor's 
guards,  who  in  time  were  increased  to  ten 
thoosand.  The  PrKtohan  bands  owe  their 
first  institution  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
chose  for  his  guards  a  company  of  the 
bravest  men  in  his  army;  but  in  time  they 
became  very  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

PRiETO'BIUM,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted the  hall  or  court  where  the  prsetor 
administered  jostice :  it  was  also  his  palace. 

PBAGMAriC  SANCTION,  in  the  civU 
law,  is  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  who  con- 
sult him  in  relation  to  the  aiSEairs  of  their 
community.    A  similar  answer  given  to  an 

individoal  is  called  simply  a  rescript. 

The  term  pragwMtie  ttmetion  was  given  to 
the  settlement  made  by  Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  when,  having  no  sons, 
ID  17?2  he  settled  his  herediuury  dominions 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa. 

PRA'IRIE  (a  French  word,  signifying  a 
m«tuUno),  osed  to  designate  the  remarkable 
natural  meadows,  or  plains,  which  are  prin> 
cipally  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  N. 
America.  They  are  classed  as  follows : — 
I.  The  Am^Ajt,  or  iuthf,  which  have  springs, 
and  are  covoned  with  small  shrubs,  bushes, 
nape-vines,  &c,  ver^  common  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  2.  The  dty,  or  roll- 
ina,  generally  destitute  of  water,  and  almost 
•livegetation  but  grass.  These  are  the  most 
eommnn  and  extensive :  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  levd 
plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  see  no 
ofajeet  rising  above  the  plain  of  the  horizon. 
In  thiskhid  of  prairies  roam  immense  herds 
of  bisons.  3.  The  alluviml  or  wet  prairies 
form  the  third  and  smallest  division ;  they 
•re  eovered  vrith  a  rich  vegetation,  and  have 
a  black,  deep,  and  friable  soil,  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertilitv  (  bnt  in  a  state  of  nature  they 
•re  eovered  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  are  frequently  overflowed,  or 
contain  numerous  pools,  the  Waters  of  which 
pass  off  solely  by  evaporation. 

PRAM,  or  PRAAM,  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
or  lighter,  used  in  Holland  for  conveying 
gooM  to  or  from  a  ship  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing. Also  a  kind  of  floating  battery  mouut> 
ing  several  cannon,  used  in  covenng  the 
disembarkation  of  troops. 


PRATIQUE,  in  commerce^  a  licens*  or 
permission  to  hold  intercourse  and  tiade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a  certifii-ale 
that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  an  infected 
place. 

PREAD'AMITE,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  by  sctme 
are  siipposed  to  have  lived  before  Adam 

PRBOLMBLE,  in  law,  the  introductory 
matter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  reai* 
sons  for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREB'BND,  the  stipend  or  maintensnce 
a  prebendary  receives  out  of  the  estate  t>l  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebeiuls 
are  timpU  or  dignitary  i  a  simple  prebtiid 
has  no  more  than  the  revenue  for  its  su|»> 
port ;  hut  a  prebend  with  dignity,  has  al- 
ways a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PREB'£NDART,an  ecclesiastic  who  en- 
joys a  prebend.  The  difference  between  a 
prebendary  and  a  canon  is,  that  the  former 
receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of  bis 
officiating  in  the  church;  but  the  latter 
merely  in  consequence  of  his  being  received 
into  the  cathedral. 

PRECE'DENCE.  by  custom  and  cotnr. 
tesy,  the  right  of  taking  place  before  ano- 
ther, which  is  determined  by  authority,  and 
followed  exactly  on  all  public  occasions  of 
processions  anil  the  like. 

PRE  "CEDENT,  in  law.  a  judicial  dect., 
aion,  which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  Ue- 
terminations  in  similar  or  analogous  cases : 
thus  the  precedents  of  a  court  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  no  court  will  reverse  a 

judgment  contrary  to  many  precedents. 

Preeedtnt  also  frequently  denotes  an  origi- 
nal authentic  instrument  or  writing,  which 
serves  as  a  form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECEN'TOR,  the  chanter  or  master  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedraL 

PRECEPT,  in  law,  a  command  in  writ- 
ing; sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Ac,  for 
bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  matter 
before  him.— In  a  general  sense,  a  prectpt 
signifies  any  commandment  or  order  intend^ 
ed  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action;  but 
applied  particularly  to  commands  respect- 
ing  moral  conduct.  Hence  prtetptwr,  a 
teacher. 

PRECES'BION  of  the  EQ'UINOXES,  in 
astronomy,  a  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  by  which  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
nodes,  recede,  with  reference  to  the  stars, 
1»  28'  45"  in  a  centurv.  It  appears  that  the 
pole,  the  solstices,  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  and  are  constantly  moving 
nrom  east  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards 
Pisces,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  the  eauinoc- 
tial  points  are  carried  further  and  rurther 
back  among  the  preceding  signs  or  stan  at 
the  rate  of  about  60i4 "  each  year ;  which 
retrograde  motion  is  called  the  preceasioa, 
recetsiofi,  ta  retroeeuion,  of  the  equinoxes. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  t  hough 
it  is  alleged  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
had  discovered  it  long  before. 

PRECIFITATE,  In  chemistry,  is  any 
matter  or  substance  which,  having  been 
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duaolTed  ia  a  fnid.  <Uli  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  TCMel  OB  the  addirioa  of  eome  other 
■ttbttance,  cmpBhle  of  prodoeinf  a  deoom- 
positioB  of  the  compovod.  The  term  is  ge- 
Berallr  apoUed  whea  the  teparatlon  takes 
place  m  a  flocenlent  or  pnWeruleDt  form ;  in 
opposition  to  crTstalisation,  which  implies 
a  nke  separation  in  an  angolar  form.  Bat 
chemists  call  a  mass  of  crystals  a  wwrJjH- 
tmtt,  when  thejr  snbside  so  suddralr,  that 
their  proper  errstaline  shqpe  cannot  he  dis- 

ting:aished  by  the  naked  eye. Prteipitatt 

per  M,  or  red  precipitate,  the  red  ozyde  or 
peroxyde  of  mercury. 

PRECIPITATION,  in  chemistrr.  the 
process  of  decomposition  by  which  any 
body  separates  from  others  in  a  solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

PREDESTINATION,  in  theolocy*  a 
term  to  denote  the  pre-ordination  of  men 
bjr  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness or  misery.  One  who  believes  m  this 
doctrine  is  called  a  predeetinarian. 

PREDICAMENT,  in  logic,  a  category. 
The  •chotA  philosophers  distribute  all  the 
objects  of  our  thouffhts  and  ideas  into  ge> 
nera  or  dasses,  wmch  the  Greeks  call  eo- 
tegoriee,  and  the  Latins  predieamentt. 

PREDICATE,  in  logic,  that  jpart  of  a 
proposition  which  aflSrms  or  denies  some- 
thing of  the  subject:  thus,  in  these  propo- 
sitions, "  snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white," 
whiteness  is  the  predieute  afllrmed  of  snow, 
and  denied  of  ink. 

PRE-EMPTION,  the  right  of  purchas- 
ing before  others.  Prior  discovery  of  land 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  is  held  to 
give  the  discoverer  the  pre-emption,  or  right 
of  purchase  before  others. 

PREEN,  to  clean,  arrange,  and  dress  the 
feathers,  as  fowls,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  easily  through  the  air  or  water.  For 
this  pnrpcwe  they  are  fUmished  with  two 
glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily 
substance  into  a  bag,  ftrom  which  they  draw 
it  with  the  bill  and  spread  it  over  the  fea- 
thers. 

PRETIX.  or  AFTIX,  in  grammar,  a  par- 
ticle put  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  either 
to  vary  its  form  or  alter  its  signification. 

PREHEN'SILB,  adapted  to  seize  or 
grasp.  Thus  we  sar,  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  are  prehenetle. 

PREHN^TE,  a  mineral  of  the  siUceous 
kind,  of  an  apple-green  or  greenish  gray 
colour.  It  has  been  called  sborl,  emerald, 
chrysoprase,  feUpath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  masrive  or  crystalized,  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  determined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PRB^JUDICE,  decision  neither  founded 
upon  nor  consistent  with  reason,  and  the 
error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idleness. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  knowledge 
and  improvement ;  and  is  the  blindness  of 
the  mind,  rendering  its  powers  useless  and 
mischievous.  Innumerable  are  the  preju- 
dices we  imbibe  in  our  youth ;  we  are  ac- 
customed to  believe  without  reiSection,  and 
to  receive  opinions  from  others  without  ex- 
amining the  grounds  by  which  they  can  be 
supported. 


PRBXATB.  an  eedesiastie  raised  to 
some  eminent  dignity  in  the  church ;  as  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a  patriarch.  Ilie 
office  <v  dignity  of  a  prdate  is  called  a 

''^ulinriNART,  ia  ceneral,  denotes 
something  to  be  examined  and  detomined 
before  an  aflhir  can  be  treated  of  to  the 
purpose.  The  preliminariee  ef  pemee  eon- 
sist  chiefly  in  settling  the  powers  of  am- 
bassadors, and  certain  points  in  dispute, 
which  must  be  detennined  previous  to  the 
treaty  itself. 

PREMISES,  la  lope,  the  two  ftrat  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  whidi  the  ia- 
rerence  or  conclusion  is  drawn.  Also,  pro- 
positions antecedently  proposed  or  prored. 
——Tremieea,  in  law,  lands,  tenements,  &c 
before  mentioned  in  a  lease  or  deed. 

PRB'MIUM,  properiy,  a  reward  or  re- 
compense ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  a  mer- 
cantile sense  for  the  sum  of  money  given 
to  an  insurer,  whether  of  ships,  bousea, 
lives,  Ac  Also  the  recompense  or  prise 
offered  for  a  specific  discovery,  or  for  suc- 
cess in  an  entoprise.  It  is  sometimes  sjjr- 
nonymous  vrith  iuterett;  but  generally  xt 
is  a  sum  per  cent,  distinct  from  the  inte- 
rest ;  as,  the  bank  lends  money  to  govern- 
ment at  a  i>reMif«m  of  2  per  cent. 

PREMON'STRANTS,  a  religious  order 
of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  rr^montnS, 
in  the  isle  of  France;  instituted  in  1130. 

PREMOR'SB,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
which,  when  applied  to  ro«r«,  means  such 
as  are  not  tapering,  but  blunt  at  the  end ; 
when  applied  to  leave*,  such  as  end  very 
obtusely  vrith  unequal  notches. 

PREFEN'SB,  in  law,  premediution  and 
forethought  as  applied  to  bad  actions; 
whence  the  term  malice  prepeuae. 

PREPOSI'TION,  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  subject  to  another. 

PREROG'ATIYE,  an  czelnaiTe  or  pecn- 
liar  pnrilege.— The  rojfat  prerogmttte  is 
that  special  pre- eminence  whidli  a  aore- 
reign  has  not  only  over  other  persons,  bnt 
over  the  ordinaiy  course  of  the  common 
law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  Among 
these  are  the  rirht  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war. It 

is  the  prerogative  m  the  house  of  lords  in 
Great  Britain  to  decide  legal  onestiona 
after  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  hsTe 
been  appealed  against.  It  is  the  preroqa- 
tive  of  the  house  of  commons  to  determine 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  thor  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  fisther 
to  govern  his  children.  And  the  right  of 
governing  created  beings  is  the  prerogativa 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

PREROG'ATIYE  COURT,  aa  ecclesi- 
astical court  established  for  the  trial  of  all 
testamentary  causes,  where  the  deceaaed 
has  left  bona  notabilia  (Bl.)  within  two  dif- 
ferent  dioceses.  In  which  case  the  probate 
of  wills  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  by  way  of  special  pren^atire. 
And  all  causes  relating  to  the  wills,  admi- 
nistimtions,  or  legacies  of  such  persons,  son 
originally  cognizable  herein,  before  a  Judge 
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appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
juoge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

FRESBTO'PIA,  in  medicine,  that  defect 
in  Tiaion  by  which  objecta  that  are  near  are 
seen  confusedly,  but  those  at  a  distance 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  Arom  Tarious 
causes,  but  generally  arises  from  too  great 
flatness  in  tiw  cnrstaline  humour,  and  is 
common  with  aged  persons. 

PRES'BTTER,  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  an  elder ;  one  who  had  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  flock.  The  word  is  bor- 
rowed firom  the  Oreek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  usually  signifies  a  ruler 
or  governor ;  it  being  a  title  of  office  and 
dignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  sense  bishops 
are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PRESBYTB'RIANS,  a  sect  of  Protest- 
ants, so  called  from  thetr  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in 
the  New  TesUment  was  by  in-e$bvteriea ; 
that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  as- 
sociated for  its  government  ana  discipline. 

^The  kirk  or  church  of  Scotland  is  go- 

vemed  by  presbyteries,  sjrnods,  and  general 
assemblies :  which  constitution  was  intro- 
duced from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  well-known  John  Knox.  In  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  fifteen  synods, 
and  sixty-nine  presbvteries.  The  presbyte- 
rimis  stand  opposea  to  the  tptteopoliana, 
the  latter  preferring  the  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops; and  to  congregationaliaU  or  inde- 
pendents, who  hold  every  potior  to  be  as 
a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his  ovm  congrega- 
tion, itutependent  of  any  person  or  body  of 
men. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  funded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of   it  beyond   the  memory  of 

man. Pretertption  differs  from  euatom, 

which  is  a  local  usage.  Prescription  is  a 
peraonal  usage  annexed  to  the  person.—— 
Preaeription,  in  medicine,  a  direction  of  re- 
medies for  a  dis^Bse  and  the  manner  of 
using  them,  as  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

PEES'ENCE  OF  MIND,  that  calm,  col- 
lected state  of  the  mind  and  fioculties,  which 
enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  without 
disorder  or  embairassment  in  unexpected 
difficulties. 

PEES'ENT  TENSE,  in  grammar,  the 
tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  ac- 
tion or  being  in  the  present  time,  as  "  I  am 
reading;"  or  something  that  exists  at  all 
times,  as  "  temperance  is  always  to  be  pre- 
lierred  to  excess ;"  or  it  expresaea  habits  or 
general  truths,  as  plants  grow;  birds  fiy; 
dogs  bark,  fte. 

PRESENTATION,  in  ecclesiastical  Uw, 
the  act  of  a  patron  offering  his  derk  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  instituted  in  a  benefice  of  his 
gpUl.  An  advowson  is  the  rig^t  of  presenta- 
tion. A  patron  may  revoke  his  presenta- 
tion before  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  Uw,  a  declaration 
or  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  court  to 
which  it  is  presented. 


PRES'ENTS,  in  the  pWriO,  is  used  in  law 
for  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  lease,  or  other 
written  instrument ;  as  in  the  phrase 
"Know  all  men  by  these  prtaenta;"  tnat  is, 
by  the  vrriting  itself,  per  preaentea. 

PRE8ER' VB,  a  small  enclosed  place  in 
gentlemen's  grounds,  where  game  is  pre- 


k; 


PRES'IDENT,  an  officer  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sembly of  men,  to  keep  order,  manage  their 
concerns,  or  govern  their  proceedings.  Also 
an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a 
province  or  territorjr.  or  to  administer  the 

government  of  a  nation. Vicepreaident, 

one  who  is  second  in  authoritj  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  performs  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent when  the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS,  a  machine  or  instrument  by 
which  things  are  compressed.  It  acts  by 
means  of  the  screw,  and  serves  for  different 
mrposes,  as  a  wine-press,  a  cheese-press, 
ic. By  the  preaa  is  meant  the  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  through  the  means 
of  printing.  "  A  Aree  press  is  a  gteat  bless- 
ing to  a  free  people ;  a  licentious  press  is  a 
curse  to  society."— —Xifterfy  qf  the  preaa. 
[See  LiBBBTT.J 

PRBSSr-GANO,  a  detachment  of  seamen 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  empow- 
ered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service. 

PRESSMAN,  in  printing,  a  workman 
who  manages  the  press  and  impresses  the 
sheets. 

PRESSIJRE.  the  force  of  one  bodjr  act- 
ing on  another  by  weight  or  the  contmued 
application  of  power.  Pressure  is  occa- 
sioned by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by 
dasticity,  &c.  The  d^ee  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing 
body,  or  to  the  power  applied)  or  to  the 
elastic  force  of  resisting  bodies.— In  a 
moral  sense,  we  speak  of  the  preaattre  of 
debu,  the  preaaure  of  taxes,  the  preamire  of 
afflictions,  &c. 

PRESTATION  MON'EY,  a  sum  of 
money  paid  vearly  by  archdeacons  and 
other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  j»ro  e*te- 
rtpre  Juried  ictione. 

PRE8TIM0NT,  in  canon  law,  a  f^nd 
for  the  support  of  a  priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder,  but  not  erected  mto  any  title 
of  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary. 

PRBST'- MONET,  caUed  eameat^nuniep, 
the  sura  given  to  a  soldier  at  the  time  he 
enlists,  so  called  because  it  binds  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  ready  for  service  at  ail  times 
appointed. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE,  in  law, 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  circumstances 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive 
proof. 

PRETEN'SION,  a  holding  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing, 
virith  a  view  to  make  others  believe  what 
is  not  real,  or  what,  if  true,  is  not  vet 
known  or  admitted.  There  are  ill-founded 
pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions  < 
for  instance,  a  man  may  make  i>rtf«iwt«M« 
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to  rights  which  he  cannoC  nuuntain,  or  to 
■kill  which  he  does  not  possess;  and  he 
msT  make  pr*t*u$i«ns  to  aeqairements 
wueh  he  really  possesses,  bat  is  not  known 
to  possess. 

PRBTBRIMPBa'FECT,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  designatinf  the  tense  which  ex • 
presses  action  or  being  not  perfectly  past. 

PEBTBRIT,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap- 
plf  — »  •-  *'■-  »■— —  — ti-u  ^•^Ttne*  an  action 
pe  bat  without  a 

■p  I  called  also  the 

jw  liaTe  written. 

tetoric,  a  figure 
by  y  pass  over  any- 

th  f  mentioB  of  it ; 

ai^  Dce  is  noble,  or 

th  I  acoompliahed," 

Ac  es  are  those  be- 

Bt<  H. 

L,  an  epithet  for 
those  events  in  the  phyaictd  world  which 
are  deemed  extraordinaiy,  but  not  miraca- 
loos ;  in  distinction  firom  events  which  are 
tmptrnatunU,  which  cannot  be  produced  by 


physical  laws  or  powers,  and  must  there- 

'  Omnipoi 
PRBTEBPBa'FECT,    in  grammar. 


be  produced  by  the  direct  interrention 
of  Omnipotence. 


epithet  equivalent  to  preterit,  applied  to 
tne  tenae  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 
or  being  absolutely  paat. 

PRETBRPLUPBR'FECT,  Uterally  "  be- 
yond more  than  perfect;"  an  epithet  in 
grammar,  designating  the  tense  of  verbs 
which  expresses  action  or  being  past,  prior 
to  another  oast  event  or  time. 

PRBVARICATION,  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair  dealing ;  a 
shuffling  or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or 

the  disclosure  of  truth. In  the  civil  law, 

the  collusion  of  an  informer  vrith  the  de- 
fendant, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sham 
prosecution.^— In  common  law,  a  seeming 
to  undertake  a  thing  Msely  or  deceitfully, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroying 
it. 

PRBYENriyE  SERVICB,  an  appella- 
tion for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed 
police  officers  enguied  to  watch  the  coasts, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling 
and  other  illegal  acts.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed are  also  sometimes  termed  the  coast 
UoekatUMee. 

PRICE  CURRENT,  in  commerce,  a  pub- 
lished list  or  enumeration  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  with  their  prices,  the 
daties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  im- 
ported or  exported,  with  the  drawbacks  oe- 
easionally  allowed  upon  their  exportation. 

PRIEST,  according  to  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  a  person  who  is  set 
apart  or  consecrated  to  the  ministir  of  the 
Gospel.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  word 
includes  all  orders  of  the  clergy  duly  licensed 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  each 
respective  denomination  of  Christians:  but 
Protestants  are  accustomed  to  apply  the 
word  more  especially  to  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion. In  primi- 
tive a^s,  the  fftthers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings  were  priests.    In  the  days  of 


Moses  the  office  of  priest  was  restricted  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  priesthood  con- 
sisted of  three  orders,  the  high-priest,  the 
priests,  and  the  Lerites ;  and  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

^Among  pagans,  priests  were   persona 

whose  appropriate  business  was  to  offer  sa- 
crifices tatd  perform  other  sacred  rites  of 
religion. 

PRI'lfACT,  the  chief  eeclesiastieal  sta- 
tion or  diflnaity.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  priwuitf  of  all  England. 

PRI'llS  VI'JE,  the  medical  term  for  the 
whole  alimentary  duet ;  including  the  oeao- 
phagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their 
appendages. 

PRIMATES,  in  loology, tbe  first  order 
of  animals  under  tbe  class  Mammuilim  in  the 
Linncsn  system,  including  the  four  genera 
— float*;  SimiOf  the  ape,  monkey,  Ac. ; 
Lemur,  the  lemur;  and  Fetpertilio,  the  bat. 

I'RI'MAGE,  in  commerce,  a  small  duty 
payable  to  the  master  and  mariners  of  a 
ship. 

PRIldlNG.  among  painters,  the  first  co- 
lour laid  on  canvas  or  on  a  building,  &c. 
—The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun. 

PRIMITIVE,  in  grammar,  u  a  root  or 
original  word  in  a  huiguage,  in  oontradia- 
tinction  to  derivative :  thus  God  is  a  primi- 
tive :  aodif  a  derivative. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  in  law,  the  right 
of  the  first-born.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed,  and  with  much  truth,  that  this 
right  seems  to  be  an  nqiust  prerogative^ 
and  contrarv  to  the  natural  right ;  for  since 
it  is  birth  alone  ^ves  children  a  title  to  the 
paternal  succession,  the  chance  of  primo- 
geniture should  not  throw  any  inequality 
among  them.  It  was  not  till  the  race  of 
Hugh  Capet,  that  the  prerogative  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  appropriated  to  the 
first  bom.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  gavd- 
land,  still  preserved  in  Kent,  primogeniture 
is  disregarded,  the  paternal  estate  being 
equally  shared  among  the  sons.  [See  Fkv- 
DAL  Stbtbm.] 

PRIMROSE,  in  botany,  a  wdlknown 
plant  which  blossoms  in  spring  of  the  ge- 
nus Primula,  of  several  vanetiea. 

PRINCE,  a  general  title  for  all  soverei|pu 
or  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment in  an  independent  manner,  even 
though  they  are  permitted  ao  to  do  by  the 
will  of  another. 

PRIN'CIPAL,  in  commerce,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  sum  due  or  lent,  so  caUed  in  oppo- 
sition to  intereet.  It  also  denotes  the  tirat 
fund  pnt  by  partners  into  a  common  stock, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  firom  the  calls 
or  accessions  afterwards  required.— —In 
law,  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime  ia 
called  a  prineqMf  in  the  first  degree;  a 
priueipal  in  the  second  degree,  is  one  who 
is  present,  aiding  and  abetting;  distin- 
guished firom  an  aceeasarf. 

PRIN'CIPLE,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
origin,  source,  or  primordial  substance  of 

any  thing. In  science,  a  trath  admitted 

either  without  proof,  or  considered  aa  hav- 

ing  been  before  proved. In  ethics,  that 

which  is  believed,  and  serves  as  a  rule  of 
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action  or  the  buis  of  a  Bystem ;  as  the  pri»- 
eipU»  of  morality;  the  prineipUt  of  the 
Stoics,  Sec. 

PRINTING.  th4  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  wooden-blocks,  types,  or  puues, 
upon  paper,  silk,  calico,  or  any  other  sub- 

stance. Pbirtiiio,  or  TTrooEAPBT,  is 

that  terj  important  art  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse- 
quently, knowledice  and  science  diffused 
mankind.    It  is  understood  to  haTe 


been  practised  terr  anciently  in  China ;  but 
Chinese  printing  differs  from  European  es- 
sentially, and  the  praise  of  rendering  the  art 
trul^  valuable  to  the  human  race  oelongs 
to  him  who  first  introduced  movable  types. 
In  their  first  essays,  Guttenburg,  Faust,  and 
Hents  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  Chinese  manner; 
and  firom  the  specimens  that  remain,  it 
appears  that  thej  impressed  only  one  side 
of  the  paper,  taking  the  pains  to  paste  the 
blank  uces  of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
make  one  with  print  on  either  side.  After 
this,  they  used  single  letters  of  wood ;  and  at 
length,  letters  of  metal.  This  last  great  in- 
vention is  generally  attributed  to  Schoeffier, 
first  the  servant,  and  afterwards  the  part, 
ner  and  son  in-law  of  Faust.  At  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  character  of  type  em- 
ployed was  the  old  Gothic  or  German.  The 
Koman  tvpe  was  first  introduced  bv  Bweyn- 
heim  an ^  Pannarts,  at  Rome,  and  the  Italic 
by  Aldus.  The  earliest  complete  Greek 
work  was  a  grammar  of  that  language, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1476.  The  Pentateuch, 
which  appeared  in  1482,  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and*the 
eariiest  known  Polyglott  bible— Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Onek,  Latin — issued  from 
the  press  of  Genoa  in  1510.  The  art  of 
printing  was  first  introduced  into  England 
oy  William  Caxton,  a  native  of  Kent,  who 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
some  time  between  1471  and  1474.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  printing 
had  reached  a  flourishing  condition  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Till,  and  his  successors,  English 
printers  had  become  "  so  skilful  as  to  print 
books  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  seas.''  In 
Scotland  the  art  is  not  known  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier  than  the  ^ear  1600 ;  and  about 
fifty  years  after  that  time  we  find  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland.  But  Scotland  was 
not  long  before  it  distinguished  itself  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  pro- 
ductions ;  while  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing book$  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century. — ^The  workmen  by  whom  the  art 
of  printing  is  performed  are  of  two  kinds, 
1.  Compontort,  who  range  and  dispose  the 
letters  into  words,  lines,  pares,  and  sheets : 
and,  2.  Prestmen,  who  apply  the  ink  and 
take  off  the  impressions.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  the  printing  press 
was  chiefly  formed  of  wood ;  and,  for  the 
first  essential  modification  of  it,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  late  earl  Stanhope.  His 
(the  Stanhope)  press  is  composed  entirely 
of  iron ;  the  ti^le  on  which  the  types  res^ 


and  the  platten  (or  surface  which  gives  the 
impression)  are  made  perfectly  level;  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers  is  added  to 


give  motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  plat 
ten  to  descend  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  a  very  great 
power  is  obtained.  Various  other  iron 
presses,  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  of 
the  "  Stanhope,"  with  such  improvements 
as  time  and  farther  experience  sunested, 
were  subsequently  made ;  among  which  the 
ingenious  mventions  of  Messrs.  Clymer, 
Buthven,  Cogger,  and  Cope  deserve  to  be 
mentioned :  but  still  they  were  only  presses, 
acting  by  a  reciprocating,  not  by  a  conti- 
nuous motion :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  firom  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 

5 ear  1798,  B  period  of  nearlv  three  bun- 
red  years,  no  improvement  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  important  art.  A  new 
era  had,  however,  arrived,  when  the  de- 
mands for  prompt  circulation  of  political 
intelligence  required  powers  of  printing 
newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  tne  most 
expeoitious  hand  presswork ;  and  at  length 
the  automatic  printing  machine  struggled 
into  existence.  A  mere  outline  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

„»„ij  ^— .^^    The  great  tri- 

,  however,  been  the 


would  occupy  manv  pages.  The  great  tri- 
umph in  the  art  has,  however,  been  the 
substitutiou  of  cylindrical  machinery  for 


the  screw-press.  The  nggettion  of  this 
improvement  belongs  to  Mr.W.  Nicholson, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal ; 
but  the  first  vtorking  machines  were  erected 
by  Mr.  KOnig  (ttom  Saxony),  who  waa  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  this  country  in 
bringing  his  machines  to  perfection  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  reader  of  the  Timet  news- 
paper was  told,  on  Nov.  28th,  1814.  that' he 
held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  printed  by 
machinery,  and  by  the  power  of  steam  I  In 
these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  vrrapped 
the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly 
held  to  the  cvlinder  by  means  of  Upes; 
the  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 
from  which  it  was  forced  by  means  of  a 
powerful  screw  depressing  a  tightly-fitted 
piston;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
rollers;  belsw  these  were  placed  a  num- 
ber of  other  rollers,  two  of  which  had,  in 
addition  to  their  rotary  motion,  an  end 
motion,  i.  e.  a  motion  m  the  direction  of 
their  length ;  the  whole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink 
to  the  types.  This  machine  produced  1100 
impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1800  per  hour. 
The  next  machine,  also  by  Mr.  KOnig, 
was  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet, 
by  conveying  the  sheet  firom  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other.  This  was  made 
in  1815,  and  printed  1000  sheets  on  both 
sides  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stere- 
otype plates,  for  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder. 
These  machines,  though  only  adapted  for 
stereotype  printing,  first  showed  the  best 
method  of  furnishing, 


;,  distributing,  and  ap- 
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ptying  the  ink  by  rollera.  Menra.  Apple- 
^th  aad  Cowper,  howeter,  by  their  con- 
joint ingenuity,  rapereeded  Mr.  KOnig't 
mventiona,  and  conatructed  •  nnmber  of 
maehiuea.  nMtdigfd  in  twentr-ive  diflercnt 
ways,  fbr  printing  book*,  bank-notea,  newa- 
paperB,ftc.t  their  greatest  socoen  has  been 
in  printing  newapapera.  In  the  Tiwu$  ma- 
chine, eottstmcted  by  Apulegath  and  Cow- 
per,  the  form  paaaea  nnder  four  printing 
cylinders,  which  are  fed  with  sheeu  of  p^ier 
by  four  lads,  and  after  the  sheeU  are  printed 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  foor  others; 
by  this  eontrivanoe  4000  sheeU  per  hour  are 
printed  on  one  side.— In  this  brief  and  ne- 
cessarily imp«rlect  noeoout  otpriniinf,  the 
reader  mnat  expect  no  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  its  earljr  history,  and  the  striking 
improvements  which  have  recently  been 
nuiide.  And  we  shall  oondude  it  with  the  fol* 
lowing  philosophic  obserrationa  by  Dr.  Ure : 
"  In  reviewing  those  great  eras  of  national 
industry,  when  the  productive  arts,  after  a 
kmr  period  of  irksome  vassalage,  have  sud« 
demjr  achieved  some  new  conquest  over  the 
inertia  of  matter,  the  contemplative  mind 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  insignid- 
cant  part  which  the  academical  philosopher 
has  generally  played  in  such  memorable 
events.  Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms, 
or  eqoational  theorems,  often  little  better 
than  truisms  in  disguise,  he  nevertheless 
believes  in  the  perfection  of  his  attainments, 
and  disdains  to  soil  his  hands  with  those 
handicraft  operationa  at  which  all  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  must  necessarily  begin. 
He  does  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of 
his  regard,  till  it  has  worked  out  its  own 
pandeur  and  independence  with  patient 
labottr  and  consummate  skilL  In  this 
spirit  the  men  of  speculative  science  neg- 
lected  for  60  vears  the  steam-engine  of 
Newcomen.  till  the  artisan  Watt  trans- 
formed it  into  an  automatic  prodigv ;  they 
have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  aynami- 
eal  investigations  the  factory  mechanisms 
of  Arkwright,  yet  nothing  m  the  whole 
compass  of  art  deserves  it  so  well;  and 
though  perfectly  aware  that  revolvency  is 
the  leading  law  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  have  never  thought  of  showing 
the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true 
principle  ofevery  automatic  machine.  These 
remarks  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable 
to  book-printing,  an  art  invented  for  the 
honour  of  learning  and  the  glory  of  the 
learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  for 
its  advancement;  yet  by  the  overruling 
bounty  of  Proridence  it  has  eventually 
served  as  the  ^reat  teacher  and  guardian  of 
the  whole  family  of  man." 

PBrOB,  the  superior  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRI'SAOB,  an  ancient  right  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  of  taking  two 
tuns  of  wine  from  everr  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more.  This,  by  charter  of 
Edward  I^  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  fbr  every  tun  imported  by 
merchant  strangers,  and  called  butUragtt 
because  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

PAISCIL'LIANISTS.  in  church  hUtory, 


passage.  \ 
doctrmei 


a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  thdr  leader 
Prisdllian,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  bishop 
of  Avila.  He  is  said  to  have  practised 
magic,  and  to  have  maintained  the  princi- 
pal «rrors  of  the  Maniehces;  but  his  pecu- 
liar tenet  was,  that  it  is  lawfUl  to  make  false 
oaths  in  the  support  of  one's  cause  and  in- 
terest. 

PRISM,  in  geometry,  an  oblong  solid, 
contained  nnder  room  than  four  planes, 
whose  bases  are  equal,  parallel,  and  aHke 
situated.  If  the  body  be  triangular,  it  is 
called  a  triangular  prism ;  if  square,  a  qua- 
drangular one.— — PrtMi,  iu  dioptrics,  a  tri- 
angular glass  body  used  in  experiments 
respecting  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 
The  phenomena  and  uses  of  the  prism  arise 
ttom  its  separatinir  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
Se.  through  its  substance;  and  the 
ne  it  is  understood  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  colours  are  origiiial  and  unchangeable 
propertiea,  inherent  in  light  itself.  The 
sun's  rays,  transmitted  thxoufrh  a  prism  to 
an  opposite  wall,  prqject  an  image,  like  a 
rainbow.  Its  colours,  which  are  various 
and  rivid,  an  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and 
violet:  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  ex- 
l^ained  upon  the  principle  that  the  coloured 
rays,  which  were  oefore  mixed  and  blended 
together,  are  now,  in  virtue  of  their  differ- 
ent reflrangibilities,  separated  by  refraction, 
in  passing  through  the  prism,  and  each  co- 
lour thrown  by  itsellL 

PRIYATEEB',  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
owned  and  equipped  by  private  persons  at 
their  own  expense,  and  who  are  permitted 
by  the  govonment  to  seise  or  plunder  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy  in  war.  The  owners 
of  privateera  must  give  bond  not  to  break 
the  stipulations  of  treaties  subsisting  with 
their  government,  and  not  to  misuse  their 
captives.  If  a  ship  be  fitted  out  and  act  as 
a  privateer  without  being  licensed  or  com- 
missioned by  government,  it  is  a  pirate. 
That  the  severest  restrictions  should  be 
enforced  on  privateering  is  manifestly  for 
the  interest  of  indiriduals,  to  whatever  bel- 
ligerent power  they  belong.  The  wish  to 
amass  plunder  is  the  only  principle  by 
which  they  are  actuated;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  would  he  idle  to  suppose  that 
thej  should  be  very  scrupulous  about  ab- 
staininr  frum  excesses. 

PRIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a 
word  which  changes  its  signification,  and 
gives  it  a  contrary  sense;  as  v»  and  in :  «». 

PRIVET,  in  botany,  a  well-knovm  shrub 
of  the  genus  lAguttrum.  The  everffreen  pri- 
vet \»o(  the  genus  Rkammu*. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  some  peculiar  be- 
nefit granted  to  certain  persons  or  placea, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  the  usw,  or 
beyond  the  common  advantages  of  other 
citisens.  Thus  the  nobles  of  Great  Britain 
have  the  priviUae  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  only;  and  members  of  pariiament 
nave  the  priviltgt  of  exemption  firom  ar- 
rests in  certain  cases. 

PRIVT-COUNCIL,  in  British  polity,  an 
executive  body,  with  whose  aasistanee  the 
crown  issues  prochunations,  which,  if  not 
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contrary  to  law,  are  binding  on  the  subject. 
Anciently,  the  privy-eoundl'wa.n  a  high  court 
of  justice;  but  in  modem  times  it  seldom 
or  never  interferes  with  judicial  matters, 
confining  itself  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  A  privy-council  is  summoned 
on  a  warning  of  forty  four  hours,  and  never 
held  without  the  presence  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  In  debates,  the  lowest  delivers  his 
opinion  first;  the  sovereign,  if  present,  last; 
and  though  the  privy-councillors  thus  give 
their  opinions,  it  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
alone  which  is  decisive. 

PBIVY-8EAL.  a  seal  affixed  by  the 
qneen,  or  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  to  instruments  that  afterwards  pass 

the  great  seal. The  word  privy-aeal  is 

flJso  used  elliptically  for  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  privy -seal ;  as,  "  the 
queen's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the 
privy-aeal,  who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant 
thereon  to  the  chancery." 

PRO  AND  CON.  i.e.  pro  and  contra,  for 
and  against,  a  phrase  frequently  occurring 
in  common  parhnce. 

PRO'A,  a  vessel  used  in  the  South  Seas, 
with  the  head  and  stem  exactly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differentljr  formed ;  that  in- 
tended for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the  other 
rounded.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  furnished  with  a  frame  extended  from  the 
windward  side,  called  an  outrigger. 

PBOBABIL'ITT,  that  state  of  a  question 
which  falls  short  of  moral  certainty,  but 
inclines  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  trath. 
Demonstration  produces  certain  know- 
ledge ;  proof  produces  belief,  and  probabi- 
lity opinion. ^If  the  chance  that  a  thing 

may  happen  is  less  than  the  chance  that  it 
may  not  happen,  it  is  said  to  be  probable ; 
and  the  numbers  which  express  these  vari- 
able chances,  when  ascertained,  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  aeie*e(g  qf  probabilitiea. 
As  applied  to  human  life,  founded  on  tables 
of  mortalitv,  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
societies  which,  for  certain  annual  pre- 
miums, varied  according  to  age,  undertake 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  iieirs  of  the 
party,  whose  life  is  thereby  insured  for  that 
sum. 

PRO'BATE,  in  law,  the  proof  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  validity  of  a  will,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  will  to  the  proper  officer, 
and  such  other  proceedings  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes,  as  preliminary  to  the  execution  of 
it  by  the  executor. 

PROBOiEM,  in  logic,  a  proposition  that 
appears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  false, 
and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either  in 

the  affirmative  or  ne^cative. In  geometiy, 

a  proposition  in  which  some  operation  or 
construction  is  required,  as  to  oivide  a  line 

or  an  angle,  &c. In  algebra,  a  question 

or  proposition  which  requires  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  demonstrated.— ^In 
a  general  sense,  a  problem  may  be  defined, 
any  question  involving  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  some  operation  or  further 
evidence  for  its  solution. 

PROBOS'CIS,  in  natural  history,  the 
trunk  or  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  of  some 


other  animals,  particularly  of  insects.  Fliea» 
gnats,  &c.  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis, 
or  trunk,  by  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  juices  of  vege- 
tables. 

PROCATARX'IS,  in  medicine,  the  pre- 
disposing  cause  of  a  disease :  the  proca- 
tarctic  cause. 

PRO'CEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  sum, 
amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold  or  converted 
into  money. 

PROCELLA'RIA.  in  omithologjr,  the 
Storm-bird,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  the  pataerea.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  water- wagtail,  and  its 
general  colour  is  black,  except  that  the  co- 
vering feathers  of  the  vrings  have  some 
white  towards  their  tips.  When  it  hovers 
about  ships  it  is  a  sure  token  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

PRO'CESS,  in  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedini^s  in  any  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  firom  the  original  writ  to 
the  end  of  the  suit.  la  a  more  limited 
sense,  process  denotes  that  by  which  a  man 
is  first  called  into  any  temporal  court.—— 
Original  proeeaa  is  the  means  taken  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  api>ear  in  court. 
Meane  proeeaa  is  that  which  issues,  pending 
the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlo- 
cutory matter.  Final  proeeaa  is  the  process 
of  execution.— ProceM,  in  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  of  an  experiment  or  series  of 
operations,  tending  to  produce  something 
new.  Proeeaa,  in  anatomy,  any  protuberance, 
eminence,  or  projecting  part  of  a  bone. 

PRO'CHRONISM,  an  error  in  chrono- 
loK7>  when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  thev  happened. 

PROCLAMATION,  a  pubUc  notice  or 
declaration  of  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate.  Procla- 
mation is  used  for  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  the  throne; 
also  for  the  public  declaration  used  at 
the  calling  of  a  court ;  and  for  various  other 
objects. 

PRO  CONFES'SO,  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  defendant  in  chancery  who  ap- 
pears and  is  afterwards  in  contempt  for  not 
answering ;  wherefore  the  matter  contained 
in  the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  eonfeaao,  that 
is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed. 

PROCON'SUL,al  ent 

to  govern  a  province  bo- 

rity.    The  proconsul  om 

the  body  of  the  senai  rity 

expired  at  the  end  ol  ap- 

Kintment.    Before  ted 

(me,  he  went  up  t  red 

sacrifice,  put  on  the  pa- 

ludajnentuin,  and  th<  the 

city  in  pomp,  precedi  ids 

and  axes,  and  attenucu  uy  ui>  incutw  to 
some  distance  firom  Rome.  His  equipage, 
consisting  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries,  &c.  was  called  his  via- 
tieum,  and  provided  at  the  public  expense. 
PROCTOR,  a  person  employed  to  ma^ 
nage  another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  law,  as  in  the  coutt  of  admi- 
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nltj,  or  in  a  Bpiritoal  court. ^Alao  the 

macistrBte  or  saperintendant  of  a  niuTeraity. 

PROCUM'BBNT.  in  botany,  traUing; 
unable  to  rapport  itself,  and  therefore  lyinc 
on  the  gr6und,  bat  without  putting  forth 
roots:  as,  a  fneuw^tnt  stem. 

PROCURATION,  in  law,  a  composition 
paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop  or 
arebdeacon,  to  commute  for  the  entertain* 
aaent  which  was  to  have  been  giten  him  at 
his  visitation.  Also,  the  instrument  by 
which  a  person  Is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

PROCURATaRBS.  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  officers  sent  into  the  pro* 
vinoes  to  regulate  the  pubUe  revenue,  re> 
eeive  it,  and  dispose  of  it  as  the  emperor 
directed.  8uch  an  officer  was  Pontius  Pi- 
late in  Judea ;  but  as  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  rebeUious  people,  besides  his  au- 
thority OTer  the  revenue,  he  was  invested 
with  all  tba  power  of  a  pro-consul,  even  a 
power  of  life  aad  death.  Proeurutorf,  in 
the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  were  pro- 
perly rach  lawyers  as  assisted  the  plaintiff 
in  proving,  or  the  defendant  in  clearing 
hinuelf  from  the  matter  of  fact  allegecL 
They  are  often  confounded  with  the  advo- 
eute*. 

PRODUCE,  in  an  enlamd  sense,  is  what 
any  country  yields  from  labour  and  national 
growth,  which  may  serve  either  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  product  of  a  farm,  of  a  mine, 
of  a  tax,  &c. ;  but  when  we  allude  to  a  work 
either  of  nature  or  art,  we  use  the  word  j»ro- 
dmetiom. 

PRODUCT,  in  arithmeti<^  the  number 
or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  as  5  x  4—20,  the 

product  required. In  a  general  sense, 

that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals;  as  the  pnduett  of  the  sea- 
son.—ProtfaefJM  labour  is  that  which  in- 
creases the  number  or  amount  of  products ; 
to  rnnproduetive  UAour.  Tne  labour 


of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  productive , 
the  labour  of  officers  and  professional  men 
is  unproductive  to  the  state. 

PROEMPTXySIS,  in  astronomy,  that 
which  makes  the  new  moon  appear  a  day 
later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation  than 
it  would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFES'SION,  a  word  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  person's  vocation  or  emplovment, 
designates  an  occupation  not  merely  me- 
chanicaL  We  say,  the  learned  pn^etHoju  ; 
the  prqfetriou  of  a  clergyman,  a  Uwyer,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  a  lecturer,  or  a  teacher. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  the  word  pntfet- 
tional  when  speaking  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies, jpursuits,  or  duties. 

PROFES'SOR,  in  iu  original  sense,  sig^ 
nifies  one  who  makes  open  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  or  opinions,  particularljrone 
who  makes  a  public  avowal  of  his  bekef  in 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  revelation.^— 
In  its  more  modem  and  common  accepta- 
tion, %prqf0»tor  is  one  that  publicly  teaches 
any  science  or  branch  of  lesrning ;  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  of  mathematics, 


of  thedogy,  ftc  In  a  university,  some  pro- 
fessors are  denominated  from  the  arts  they 
profess,  others  from  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
fessorships, or  those  who  assigned  a  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  professors. 

PRO  FILE,  in  general,  the  view  of  an  ob- 
ject from  oneitf  iU  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 
from  the  eye.— — Pr^/fi*,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  a  head,  portrait,  Ac,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a  side  view.  On  ahnost  all 
medals,  foces  are  represented  in  profile.^—- 
PrqfiU,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  building,  or  member,  also  the 
draught  of  a  buUding,  representing  it  aa  if 
cut  du>wn  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation. 

PROriT  AND  LOSS,  in  commerce,  the 


gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought  end 
sold;  the  former  of  which,  in  book-keep- 
ing, is  placed  on  the  creditCHr's  aide;  the 


latter  on  the  debtor's  side.  Net  prtjtt  is 
the  gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  a  price 
beyond  what  they  cost  the  seller,  and  be- 
yond all  costs  and  chaiKes. — Among  the 
many  wise  precepta  which  appear  in  tbe 
pages  of  the  "  Bambler,"  there  are  few 
more  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind  than  thia : 
"Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  proflta." 

PROFLUTIA,  in  medicine,  fiuxea ;  the 
fifth  order  in  the  class  Pprtxim  of  CuUen's 
nosology,  characterised  by  pyrexia,  witb  in- 
creased excretions. 

PROGNO'SIS.  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  event  of  a  disease  bv  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Hence  the  word  proff- 
no$tie,  a  sign  or  symptom  indicating  the 
event  of  a  disease. 

PROGRAM'MA,  or  PROGRAMME,  a 
detailed  account  or  advertisonent  of  aome 

Kublic  performance.  In  a  university,  a  bil- 
)t  or  sdvertisement  to  invite  persons  to  an 

oration. In  antiquity,  an  edict  posted  in 

some  public  place. 

PROJECTILES,  in  mechanical  philoao- 
phy,  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  nM>- 
tion  of  bodies  thrown  or  driven  by  an  impd- 
ling  force  from  the  surface  of  the  eartb,  wad 
affected  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 
nxr.——Pro,^etil«  force,  the  force  of  explo- 
sion or  prqjection  with  which  a  oonunon 
ball  or  missile  is  thrown,  which  imparted 
force  being  graduallv  parted  with  to  the 
air,  and  counteracted  dt  theoonatant  down- 
ward force,  occasions  the  body  to  describe 
a  curve  line.— The  velocity  of  a  musket- ball 
is,  on  an  average,  1600  feet  per  second,  and 
its  range  half  a  mUe.  In  velocities  exceed- 
ing 1600  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  greatly  increased;  hence  the  ab- 
rardity  of  giving  halls  too  great  an  initial 
velocity.  To  give  a  bullet  the  veloeity  of 
2000  feet  per  second,  requires  half  as  niaeh 
more  powder  as  to  give  it  the  velocity  of 
1600  feet ;  yet  after  both  have  moved  40O 
feet,  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of 
each  is  reduced  to  8  feet  per  second.  A 
24-pound  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  2000 
feet  per  second,  meeta  a  resistance  of  800 
pounds. 

PROJECTION,  in  architecture^  tbe  out> 
jutting  or  prominency  of  eolumns,  &e.  ba- 
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yond  the  level  of  the  wall. Frojeetion  of 

the  Sphere,  in  aatronomy,  a  representation 
of  the  circlet  on  the  surface  or  the  sphere. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projec- 
tion; the  etereoffraphie,  the  orthographie, 
and  the  gnomonie  [which  see  respectively]. 
PBOJOJOT.  The  following  cannot 
fail  to  be  rejarded  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  affording  a  most  singular  instance 
of  the  close  connexion  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  In  September,  1839, 
"at  the  ordinary  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  communication 
read  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
British  consulate,  at  Maracaibo,  on  a  plant 
called  projoijoif  in  the  country  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  which  arrives  in  this 
state  from  the  strange  metamorphose  of  an 
insect.  In  the  insect,  which  was  described, 
some  of  the  le^  had  been  already  changed 
into  roots,  and  in  this  state  it  was  presented 
to  the  contributors.  It  was  announced 
that  a  similar  insect  had  been  discovered  in 
North  Carolina,  which  assumed  alternately 
that  form  along  with  a  plant.  ¥^en  this 
hybrid  creature  assumes  the  form  of  an 
insect,  or  animal,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  much  resembles  a  was]^  in  ap- 
pearance.  When  the  insect  has  attained  its 
rail  length  it  disappears  tmder  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  dies ;  soon  after  which 
the  two  head  legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  extending  upwards,  and  tne 
plant  in  a  short  time  reaching  the  height  of 
six  inches.  The  branches  and  the  leaves 
are  like  the  trefoil,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  thi  former  there  are  buds,  which  contain 
neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect, 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  the 
insect  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  plant 
shoots  forth  again." 

PBOLEOOM'ENA,  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary remarks  prefixed  to  a  book  or 
treatise. 

PR0LEFSI8.  a  fignrjB  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  sneaker  anticipates  or  prevents 
objections,  by  alluding  to  or  answering 
them  himself. 

PROLEPTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  pa- 
roxysm returns  at  an  earlier  hour  every 
time,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  agues. 

PBOLIP1BR0US,  in  botany,  prolific.  A 
uroliferou*  atem  is  one  which  puts  forth 
branches  only  firom  the  centre  of  the  top, 
or  which  shoots  out  new  branches  Aram  the 
summits  of  the  former  ones,  as  the  pine 
and  fir.  A  pntliferinu  nndtel  is  a  compound 
one,  which  has  the  smaller  nmbels  divided. 
PBOLIFICATION,  in  botany,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  flower  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first;  either  from  the  centre 
of  a  simple  flower,  or  Aram  the  side  of  an 
aggregate  one. 

PBOXOGUB,  in  dramatic  poetry,  an 
address  to  the  audience  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  play,  delivered  by 
one  of  the  performers.  It  majr  either  be  in 
prose  or  verse,  but  is  ^nerally  in  the  latter ; 
and  it  usually  consists  of  apologetic  re- 


marks on  the  merits  of  the  piece  about  to 
be  represented.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  author  or  actors 
stand  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains allusions  to  subjects  incidental  to 
neither. 

PROLU'SION,  in  literature,  a  term  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  pieces  or  compo- 
sitions made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

PROM'ISSORT  NOTE,  a  writing  or  note 
of  hand,  promising  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  at  a  certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
value  received  by  the  promiser. 

PROM'ONTORT,  m  geography,  a  high 
point  of  land  or  rock  prmecting  out  into 
the  sea :  the  extremitv  of  which  towards 
the  sea  is  called  a  headland. 

PRONA'TION,  in  anatomy,  that  motion 
of  the  radius  whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards;  opposed  to  tupitui- 

PRO'NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable 
part  of  speech,  whiob  being  used  instead  of 
a  noun,  prevents  the  repetition  of  it.  They 
are  penonal  when  they  simply  denote  the 
person,  as  "I,  thou,  he,"  &c.;  poueative, 
when  they  also  denote  possession,  as  "  my, 
thine,  his,"  &c. ;  relative,  when  they  express 
a  relation  to  something  going  before,  as 
"which,  what;"  interrogative,  when  they 
serve  to  ask  a  question ;  demonatratiitSt 
when  they  point  out  things  precisely,  as 
"  this,  that."  Thus  we  say,  "  the  jury 
found  the  pritoner  guilty,  and  the  court 
pronounced  sentence  on  him :  thi$  was 
certainly  UQJust,  for  he  clearly  proved  an 
alibi,  which  every  person  thought  must  have 
led  to  Am  acquittal." 

PROOF,  in  law  and  logic,  that  degree 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces 
belief.  Proqf  differs  from  demoiutration, 
being  derived  iVom  personal  knowledge  or 
conclusive  reasoning;  whereas  the  term  de- 
monstration is  applicable  only  to  those 
truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceiv- 
able.—In  printing  and  engraving,  a  proqf 
is  a  rough  impression  taken  fur  correction. 

PROPAGAN'DA,  during;  the  French  re- 
volution, was  a  term  applied  to  secret  so- 
cieties whose  object  was  the  propagation  of 
democratical  principles;  and  it  has  since 
become  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution 
for  making  proselytes  for  political  objects. 
— The  name  was  originally  given  to  those 
institutions  which  were  erected  by  the  pa- 
pal court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  the  Catholic  relij^on  among 
those  who  were  not  within  its  pale.  It 
was  called  the  eongregatio  de  propagandti 
fide  (society  for  propagating  the  faith),  and 
was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

PROFEB,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  which  is  to  be  represented  in  coat- 
armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or  na- 
tural colours. 

PROP'ERTT,  a  particular  virtue  or  qua- 
litv  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  some 
thmgs  exclusive  of  all  others :  thus  colour 
is  a  property  of  light ;  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  and  impenetrability,  are  proper- 
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tie*  of  bodies,  fte. Prtpertp,  in  law,  it 

defined  to  be  tbe  highest  ni^t  a  pa«on  has, 
or  can  have,  to  ny  thing.  At  this  day  pro- 
perty  in  landa,  me^  ia  aeqnired  either  by 
entnr,  descent,  law,  or  eonveyanee;  and  in 
goods  and  chattels  property  may  be  gained 
various  ways,  as  by  gift,  inheritanee,  or  par- 
diase.  The  labour  of  inventing,  maBng, 
or  prodoeiiig  anything,  constitutes  one  of 
the  highest  and  indefeasible  titles  toj»r»> 
]Mr<y.  That  also  is  a  person's  ^ropertp  to 
whieh  he  has  a  legal  title,  whether  in  his 
possession  or  not.— ^Mueh  has  of  late  been 
said  respecting  the  right  of  an  author  to 
his  literary  productions,  as  a  species  of  ab- 
solute property ;  and  why  the  productions 
of  numnal  labour  should  rank  bifcher  in  the 
scale  of  rights  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect— or  why  the  former  should  be  held 
without  limitation,  and  the  latter  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  years— will  require  better  argu- 
ments to  substantiate  than  have  yet  been 
advanced. 

PROPH'BT,  in  general,  one  who  ton- 
tele  future  events;  but  when  we  speak  of 
tlu  pvpkett,  we  mean  those  inspired  per- 
sons among  the  Jews  who  were  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  declare  his  will  and  pur- 
poses to  that  people.  Among  the  canoni- 
cal books  oi  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominated  tlie  "  greater  pro- 
phets," vis.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and 
Daniel;  so  called  from  the  length  or  ex- 
tent of  their  writings,  which  exceed  those 
of  the  others,  vis.  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos.  Oba- 
diah,  Jonas,  Mieah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Haggai,  Zaehariah,  and  Malachi,  who  are 
called  the  "lesser  prophets."  The  deep 
sense  and  religious  fire  of  these  men,  so  far 
befbre  their  age,  present  a  phenomenon 
that  can  be  explained  only  by  the  special 
action  of  divine  influences.    They  appear, 


therefore,  as  messengers  <^  God,  divuely 
inspired  seers;  and  their  preachings  and 
sqngs  were  preserved  by  tne  Hebrews 


them 
^ by  their  con- 
nection with  poetry  and  music.  Their  con- 
stant object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  their  purity :  and 
the  ricliness,  originality,  and  sublimity  of 
their  writings  stUl  awaken  the  admiration 
of  those  who  deny  them  the  character  of 
prophecies.— The  propheeiea  in  general 


are  supposed  to  have  had  a  double  sense, 
and  a  aouble  completion ;  one  sense  refer- 
red to,  which  had  its  accomplishment  about 
tbe  time  when  the  prophets  wrote;  the 
other  sense  had  a  relation  to  distant  times 
and  events,  to  whieh  it  applies  in  a  some- 
what allegorical  manner. 

PROPHYLACTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet for  whatever  jweserves  or  d^ends 
against  disease. 

PROPITIATION,  in  theology,  m 
ment  or  sacrifice  offered  to  God  to  assuage 
his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious. 
Among  the  Jews  there  were  both  ordinanr 
and  publie  sacrifices,  as  holocausts,  ftc.  of- 
fered by  way  of  thanksgiving;  and  extraor- 


dinary ones,  offered  by  particular  persons 
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ity  of  any  crime,  by  way  <^  jfrspj^tafioa. 
:t  was  also  a  feast  among  the  Jevrs,  cdo- 
brated  on  the  10th  of  the  ssonth  Tisri.  in 
eommemoration  <^  the  divine  pardon  pro- 
claimed to  their  forefhthers  through  Moaes, 
who.  as  God's  agent,  remitted  the  puniah- 
ment  doe  to  the  crime  of  their  warsnipprog 
the  golden  calf.  The  Romish  church  believe 
the  mass  to  be  a  saeriiiee  of  propitiation 


for  the  liring  and  the  dead.    Ilie  reformed 
propitiat 
Ihriston 


ingand 
churches  allow  of  no  i 
Id  by  J 
TIAT 


.  itiation  but  that 
Christ  on  the  eroaa. 

PROPI' Tf ATORT,  or  MnaoT-snaT.  the 
cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  or  covenant,  lined 
within  and  without  with  plates  of  ^okL 
This  is  said  to  have  been  a  type  itt  Ohnet. 

PRXyPOLIS,  a  thick  odorous  substance 
baring  some  resemblance  to  was.  and  naed 
by  bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  erericea  in 
their  hives  to  prevent  the  entrance  o€  paid 
air,  &e. 

PROPORTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
comparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
another.— ^Pro|MrfJ«a,  in  mathematiea,  an 
equality  of  ratios.  The  term  proportion  ia 
sometimes  improperiy  used  for  ratio.  The 
ratio  between  two  quantities  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  the  oth^ : 
thus,  the  ratio  of  10  to  S  is  2.  Theae  two 
equal  ratios  constitute  a  propwtlon,  whieh 
is  expressed  by  saying,  10  is  to  t  as  16  is  to 

8;  or  more  concisely,  10:  it  i  16:  8. 

In  arithmetic,  f»reBori(<e«  is  a  rule  by  which, 
when  three  numbers  are  given,  n  foutli 
number  is  found,  which  bean  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  third  as  tbe  second  does  to  the 
first ;  or  a  fourth  number  is  found,  btearinff 
tbe  same  relation  to  the  second  as  the  firat 
does  to  the  third.     The  form«r  ia  called 

direct,  and  the  latter,  imveree  preparti&H. 

Hmrwumieol  proportion  is  when,  of  three 
numbers,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  and  second  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  second  and  third.  Thna,  S. 
3.  6.  are  in  harmonical  proportion  ;  for  8  u 
to  6  as  1  to  3. 

PROPOSITION,  in  logle,  the  pmrt  of  aa 
argument  in  which  some  quality,  negative 
or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  subgeet;  an 
"man  is  mortal;"  "war  is  dreadful."— 
In  mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  of 
either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  is  termed  a 
problem,  when  it  is  something  to  be  done ; 
and  a  tluorem,  when  it  is  something  to  be 
proved. 

PROPRB'FECT,  among  the  Ronuma,  the 
prefect's  lieutenant,  or  an  officer  whom  the 
prefect  of  the  prstorium  oommiaaimied  to 
do  any  part  of  his  duty. 

PROPR^TOR,    a 

who,  having  discharged  the  office      .    

at  homo,  vras  sent  into  a  province  to  eoaa- 
mand  there  with  his  former  pret^nrial  aa« 
thority. 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  a  term  MMne- 
times  used  by  merchants  for  ia  pnpovtim*  g 
as  each  person  must  reap  the  profit  or  eas- 
tain  the  loss  pro  rmfa  to  his  interest,  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  his  stock. 

PRO  REN  ATA,  according  to     • 
or  cireumstances. 
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PBOBOGATIOK.  a  torm  used  at  the 
eoudusiou  of  a  seuion  of  parliament,  de- 
noting its  eontinoance  from  one  session  to 
another;  as  an  adjtrtamnunt  is  a  continu- 
ation  of  the  session  from  day  to  day. 
.  PROSCE'NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man theatres,  was  the  stage  or  place  before 
the  scene,  where  the  fulpitum  stood,  into 
which  the  aetors  came  from  behind  the 
■cenes  to  perform. 

PROSCRIPTION,  a  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  had  some  ana- 
logy to  our  outlawry.  The  names  of  the 
suffering  under  pro- 


■eriptibn,  were  posted  up  in  tablets  at  the 
forum,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  jvttioe,  a  reward  being  firopoeed  to  those 
who  took  them,  and  a  punishment  to  those 
who  concealed  them.  Under  the  triura- 
virite  many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell 
by  proscription. 

PROSECUTION,  in  law,  the  inetitution 
and  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  or 
ecioity ;  or  the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 


c'uu-ges  against  an  ofifiender  before  a  leeal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg- 
*aent.— — -The  person  who  institutes  and 
flurries  on  a  criminal  suit  is  called  the  pro- 
teeutar. 

PROS'ELYTE,  a  new  convert  to  some 
religion,  system,  or  party.  Thus  a  pagan 
couTeited  to  Christianity  is  a  proselyte ; 
and,  althouf^  the  word  primarily  refers  to 
converts  to  some  religious  creed,  we  speak 
familiarly  of  protelytet  to  the  theories  of 
Lavoisier,  Black,  &c. 

PROSENNEA'HEDRAL.  in  erystalo- 
graphy,  having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a  crystaL 

PROS'ODY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws  of 
versification. 

PROSONOMA'SIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of 
a  sound  in  several  names  or  words :  a  kind 
of  pun. 

PR080POLEF8T,  a  premature  opinion 
or  prtgndice  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  his  external  appearance. 

PROSOPOPE'lA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  qualities  or  things  inanimate  are 
represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like  ani- 
mate objects. 

PROSPECTUS,  the  ontUne  or  plan  of  a 
literary  work,  containing  the  general  sub- 
ject or  design,  with  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication.  The  word 
protpeetuM  has  recently  been  adopted  in  an- 
nounoBs  many  undertakings  and  schemes 
not  purely  literary. 

PRO'STTLE,  in  architecture,  a  range  of 
columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple. 

PROTASIS,  in  the  ancient  drama,  the 
first  part  of  a  comic  or  tragic  piece,  in 
which  the  several  members  of  the  dramattM 
permum  are  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
entered  on. 

PROTEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetrmndria,  order  1  Monogynia,  so 
called  from  the  variableness  of  its  fhictifi- 
cations.  The  species  consist  of  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  graceful  shrubs. 


PROTEST,  a  formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  opinion,  given  in  writing,  com- 
monly against  some  act ;  as,  the  protest  of 
lords  in  parliament ;  or  the  formal  and  re- 
corded aissent  of  a  minority  against  the 
majority  of  any  public  hodj. ■^—Proteet,  in 
commerce,  a  formal  declaration  made  bv  a 
notary-public,  at  the  request  of  the  holaer 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting  against 
the  drawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the 
exchaQge,  charges,  damages,  and  interest. 
This  protest  is  written  on  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  notice  {i^ven  to  the  indorser  of  the 
same,  by  which  he  becomes  liable  to  pay 
the  amount  with  charges  and  interest:  also, 
a  similar  declaration  against  the  drawer  of 
a  note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a  bank- 
ing firm,  &c.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
protest,  viz.  a  writing  attested  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  consul  drawn  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  suting  the  severitv  of  the  voyage 
by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by  his 
misconduct  or  neglect. 

PROTESTANT,  in  church  history,  a 
name  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther:  because, 
in  1529,  they  protested  against  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  diet  of 
Spires,  declaring  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Caivinists,  and  is  now  be- 
come common  to  all  who  belong  to  the 
reformed  churches.    [See  Rbpobmation.] 

PROTEST  A  TION,  in  hiw,  a  declaraUon 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposes 
an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact, 
protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist. 

PRO'TEUS,  in  mythology,  a  marine 
deity,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 
Hence  we  denominate  one  who  easily 
his  form  or  principles  a  Proteus, 
"n  natural  history,  the  name  Proteus 
has  been  given  to  an  animal,  the  classifica- 
tion of  which  has  been  much  controverted, 
in  consequence  of  its  characteristics  being 
equally  those  of  a  lisard  and  a  fish.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  saw  one  of  these  sin- 
gular animals  in  a  lake,  in  the  beautiful 
grotto  of  Maddalena,  at  Adelsburg,  in 
Illyria,  thus  describes  it:  "At  first  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be  a  lizard,  but  it  has 
the  motions  of  a  fish.  Its  head,  and  the 
lower  part  of  its  body,  and  its  tail,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  eel ;  but 
it  has  no  fins ;  and  its  curious  bronchial  (or 
lung-like)  organs  are  not  like  the  gills  of 
fishes ;  they  form  a  singular  vascular  (net- 
like) structure,  almost  like  a  crest  round 
the  throat,  which  may  be  removed  without 
occasioning  the  death  of  the  animal,  who 
is  likewise  furnished  with  lungs.  With  this 
double  apparatus  for  supplying  air  to  the 
blood,  it  can  live  either  below  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  fore  feet  resem- 
ble hands,  but  they  have  only  three  claws 
or  fingers,  and  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  u»e 
in  grasping  or  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
animal ;  the  hinder  feet  have  only  two  claws 
or  toes,  and  in  the  Jarger  specimens  are 
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found  so  imperfect  u  to  be  ahnoet  oblite- 
rated.  It  hu  soiall  point*  in  dIjum  <tf  eyes, 
as  if  to  preserve  the  •nalofO'  en  nature.  It 
is  of  a  Heshy  whiteness  and  transparenej 
in  its  natural  sute,  but  when  exposed  to 
light,  its  skin  gradually  becomes  darker, 
and  at  last  gains  an  obve  tint.  Its  nasal 
organs  appear  large;  and  it  is  abundantly 
ftimished  with  teeth,  firom  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  it  is  an  animal  of  prey ;  yet, 
in  its  confined  sute,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  eat,  and  it  has  been  kept  alive  for 
many  jears,  by  occasionally  changing  the 
water  in  which  it  was  placed." 

PBOTHON'OTAB'^  a  chief  clerk  of  the 

king's  bench  and  commmi  pleas. Jpo0- 

tolieal  protk^notmrin,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  twelve  persons  constituting  a 
college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  cardi- 
nals.  are  employed  in  the  proceedings  ne- 
oessiurr  for  the  canonisation  of  saints,  Ac 

PBOTOCOL,  the  first  draught  of  a  deed, 
contract,  or  instrument.  The  word  is  ge< 
nerally  applied  to  such  writings  as  are  or  a 
diplomatic  character. 

FROTOMARTYR.  a  term  applied  to 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr;  and 
used  also  for  the  first  sufferer  ift  any  canse^ 
religious  or  politicaL 

raOTOPOPB, 
officer  of  the 
preme  spiritual 

PROTOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  the 
nombinatitm  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pro- 
toxyde.      

PRO'TOTTPE,  an  original  or  model  after 
which  any  thing  is  formed. , 

PROTOXTDB,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

PROVBDO'RE,  a  purv^or,  or  one  em- 
ployed  to  procure  supplies  for  an  army. 

PROVENCE  (or  PROVINCE)  ROSE, 
in  botany,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses 
that  grows,  and  of  which  there  are  different 
varieties:  as,  the  white,  the  blush,  and  the 
dwarf  provence. 

PROVERB,  a  pithy  sentence,  presenting 
some  striking  and  familiar  image  to  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  force  of  association, 
makes  its  effect  strong  and  permanent,  and 
thereby  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
long[  discourse  or  explanation.  Proverbs 
are  mipartial  censors ;  they  take  cognisance 
of  the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  follies,  ot  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons.  No 
country  is  without  lU  proverbs;  they  are 
the  vox  popuU ;  but  care  should  of  oourse 
be  Uken  to  select  from  the  mass  which 
abounds,  those  which  are  unexceptionable. 
— In  alluding  to  the  free  use  we  had  made 
of  them,  we  remarked,  in  the  IntroductiMy 
Observations  to  the  Treasnrir  of  Knowledge, 
that "  proverbs,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
ConUun  the  essence  of  some  moral  truth  or 

Eractical  lesson ;  they  are  drawn  from  real 
fe,  and  are  generally  the  fruit  of  philoso> 
phy  grafted  on  the  stem  of  experience." 
rastidiousness  or  fashion  may  fall  out  with 
these  plaiU'Speaking  moralists;  our  faith 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  remains  as  firm  as 
ever;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  through 


"many 
should 
memory. 


of  these  brief  lessons  of  eiqierienee 
be  engraven  on  the  tablci  of  the 

',  never  to  be  erased." Btok  ^ 

%  a  canonical  book  of  the  (Nd  Tes- 
tament, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  practical  truths,  and  exedlcnl 
rules  for  tne  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 
The  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  genuine  woric  of  king 
Solomon;  the  five  succeeding  chapters  are 
a  collection  of  several  of  his  provens,  made 
by  order  of  king  Hesekiah;  and  the  two 
iMt  seem  to  belong  to  different  authora. 

PROVIDENCE,  in  theology,  the  earn 
and  superintendence  which  God  exeroses 
over  his  creatures.  A  belief  in  divine  pro- 
vidence is  founded  on  this  rational  priii> 
ciple,  that  the  same  power  which  canaed  a 
thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to  oontinna  its 
existence. 

PROVINCE,  among  the  Bomun.  a 
country  of  considerable  extent,  whidi,  beuff 
reduced  under  their  dominion,  was  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  coa- 
quenva,  subjeetad  to  the  command  of  an- 
nual governors  sent  firom  Rome,  and  oUiged 
to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions  aa  the 
senate  thought  fit  to  demand.  These  pro- 
vinces had  the  appellations  nt  cMwnlor  or 
prmtoriau,  according  as  they  were  governed 
by  consuls  or  prstors. ^Amon^^  the  mo- 
dems, a  country  belonging  to  a  kini^dom  or 
stat^  either  by  conquest  mr  oolonmatiov, 
usuaUy  situated  at  a  distance  firom  the 
kingdom  or  state,  but  more  or  lesa  depen- 
dent on  and  subject  to  it.  Such  are  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia,  ac.  in  reference  to    Great 

Britain. In  the  ecclesiastical  divinon  of 

England,  there  are  two  jMroriseM,  vis.  those 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  archlnshops. 
Frovine*,  in  geography,  a  divisioB  of  a 
kingdom  or  state,  comprising  several  aties, 
towns,  &C.  all  under  the  same  govenuaeat, 
and  usuallv  distinguished  br  the  extent 
either  of  the  civil  or  ecrlfsissticsl 


diction. 

PROVIN'CIALISM,  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  wovinoe  or  district  of  country 
remote  ttom  the  principal  country  or  finna 
the  metropolis. 

PROVISIONAL,  provided  for  present 
need  or  for  a  temporary  occasion;  mm,  a 
provUional  government,  a  jmevtsioiMl  trea- 
ty, &c. 

PROVI'SO,  in  law,  an  article  m  danse 
in  any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  &e.  by 
which  a  conditional  stipulatioa  is  mtra- 
duced. 

PROT08T,  in  a  general  sense,  a  person 
who  is  ^pointed  to  preside  over  <nr  snperin< 

tend ;  ss,  the  protott  of  a  college. ^The 

prwMt-mankal  of  an  army,  ia  an  oficer 
sppointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  soldiers 
from  pillaging,  to  re|;ttlate  weigfata  a^d 
measures,  &c.  There  is  a  similar  ofRc^  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  has  Uie  charge  of  pri- 
soners  taken  at  sea. 

PROW,  in  nautical  lanroage,  the  be 
pointed  cutwater  of  a  gaUey  or  xebec 
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upper  part  it  usoBlly  fUmUhed  with  a 
prating  platform.  Also  the  fore-part  of  a 
ship. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  and  produce*  the  effect, 
as  distiofruished  from  the  rewtott  or  predU- 
poting  cause. 

PROXT,  the  agencT  of  another  who  acts 
as  a  substitute  for  his  principaL— —  In 
England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
may  cause  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  as 
bis  proxjf  in  his  absence. 

PRUNE L'LA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Did^namia,  order  1  Oymnot- 
permia.    The  species  are  perenniaL 

PBU'NINO,  in  horticulture,  the  lopping 
off  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
for  improTing  their  appearance  or  to  cause 
them  to  baar  better  fruit. 

PRU'NUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  leotandria,  order  1  Monoqynia. 
The  different  varieties  of  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  &c.  belong  to  this  genus. 

PRURI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease  of  which  there  are  many  Turieties. 
It  is  caused  by  sharp  humours  which  stag- 
nate  in  the  skin  and  corrode  the  miliary 
glands. 

PRU'SSIAN  BLUE,  a  pigment  of  a  bean- 
tiful  blue  colour.  It  is  a  combination  of 
iron  with  ferrocyanic  add.  Good  Prussian 
blue  is  known  by  the  following  tests:  It 
feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and 
gives  a  smooth  deep  trace;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  adds,  as  when  adulterated 
with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch. 

PRU'SSIATE.  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  prussie  add  vrith  different 
bases,  as  the  pnunott  of  potash,  the  pr%$- 
mate  of  iron,  &c. 

PRU'SSIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  one  of 
the  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  cyanogen,  prussie  gas,  and  hvdro- 
gen;  hence  also  called  hwdrocymmie  oetd. 

FRTTANB'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  senate-house  in  Athens,  where  the 
council  of  the  prytane$  assembled,  and 
where  those  who  had  rendered  any  signal 
serriee  to  the  commonwealth  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  ezpenie. 

PSALM,  a  divine  song  or  hymn;  but 
chiefly -eppropriated  to  toe  hundred  and 
fifty  P$alm$  of  David,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these  psalms 
have  a  particular  title,  signifying  either  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  person  who  was  to  | 
set  it  to  music,  or  sing  it,  the  instrument 
that  was  to  be  used,  or  the  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  it.  Some  have  imi^ined  that 
David  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms;  but  the  titles  of  many  of  tliem 
prove  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  psalms 
were  apparently  written  by  Solomon ;  a  few 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  imme- 
diately succeeding  him:  and  several  to  the 
mournful  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  of  the  return,  especially  those  needed 
"  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Finally,  a 
few  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees. 


But  by  whomsoever  penned,  there  can  b« 
no  doubt,  even  apart  from  their  divine  in- 
spiration, that  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  efforts  of  poetry. 

PSALTERY,  a  musical  iustmment  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not 
known.  That  which  is  now  used  is  a  flat 
triangular  iostrament,  truncated  at  the  top, 
and  strung  with  thirteen  chords  of  wire. 

PSAM'MITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  micaceous  sandstone. 

PSEU'DO,  a  prefix  (Arom  the  Greek) 
used  in  the  composition  of  many  words  to 
denote  /al$€  or  apuriout;  as,  a  paeudo' 
prophet,  or  false  prophet,  &c. 

PSEUDOMETAL'LIC,  in  mineralogy, 
an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  lustre,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  when  held  towards  the  light. 

PSEUDOMORPH'OUS,  a  mineral  which 
owes  its  form  to  some  extraneous  cnuse,  not 
to  natural  crystallisation. 

PSEUDO-TIN'EA,  in  entomology,  an 
insect  resembling  a  moth,  which  feeds  on 
wax,  aud  being  covered  with  a  coat  that  is 
impervious  to  the  stings  of  bees,  will  some- 
times enter  a  hive  and  compel  its  inhabi- 
tants to  abandon  it. 

PSEUDO-VOLCA'NO,  a  volcano  thnf 
emits  smoke  and  flame,  but  no  Inva.  A 
burning  mine  of  coal  is  sometimes  termed 
pseudo-roleanie. 

PSEU'DOSCOPE,  a  name  given  to  the 
stereoscope  when  employed  to  produce 
"  conversions  of  relief.'*  The  psendoscope 
consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms,  placed  in 
a  frame  with  adjustments,  so  that  when 
applied  to  the  eyes,  each  eye  may  separately 
see  the  reflected  image  of  the  projection 
which  usually  falls  on  that  eye.  The  in- 
strument being  directed  to  an  object  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  object  shall  appear 
of  its  proper  size  and  at  its  usual  distance, 
the  distances  of  all  other  objects  are  in- 
verted, all  nearer  objects  appear  more  dis- 
tant, and  all  more  distant  objrcts  nearer, 
and  this  constitutes  the  conversion  of  relief. 

PSITTACUS.    [See  PiaaoT.] 

PSO'AS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  distinguished  as  magnut  and  par- 
vua.  The  psoas  sui^niM  is  cne  of  the  flexor- 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  arises  from  the 
flrst.  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebrv  of 
the  loins.  The  jmocs  porvut  is  one  of  the 
flexor-muscles  of  the  loins,  which  arises  by 
a  tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  ilium ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

f  STCHOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  the  na- 
tnre  and  properties  of  the  sonl ;  or  a  trea- 
tise thereon. 

PTAR'MIGAN,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Tetrao.  The  colour  of  ita  plu- 
mage ia  a  pale  brown  or  ash,  elegantly 
maned  with  dusky  spots  or  minute  bars, 
and  the  hellv  and  wrings  white.  This  biivl 
is  occasionally  seen  on  the  summits  of 
moontuns  in  Scotland  and  the  north  <^ 
England. 

FTOLEMA'IC  SYSTEM,  or  the  system 
of  astronomv  invented  by  Claudius  Ptole- 
meus,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  who  lived 
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in  the  beginninf  of  the  Meond  centaiy  of 
the  ChiiatUn  era.  The  Piolewuue  apttem 
•uppoM*  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  oniverae,  and  that  the  aon, 
BOOB,  planets,  and  stars  revolTO  around  it, 
from  east  to  west,  onoe  in  twentj-fonr 
hoars.  This  theory  was  received  for  ages; 
astronomers  having  no  notion  of  any  other 
system  bat  oar  own,  nor  of  any  other  w<^d 
bat  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  They  ima- 
gined that  all  the  ftzed  stars  were  contain- 
ed in  one  concave  sphere,  and  that  the 
primum  wtobilt  was  circamscribed  by  the 
empyreal  heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  blisaftd  abode  of 
dewirted  sools.    [See  Astbobomt.] 

PTY'ALISM,  in  medicine^  an  unnataral 
or  copious  flow  of  saliva;  sahvation. 

PUBES'CBNCE.  (from  pubea),  in  bo- 
tany, the  hairy  or  downy  substance  growing 
on  certain  vegetable  productions :  hence  a 
pubeaeent  plant. 

PUB'LICAN.  among  the  Romans,  a  far- 
mer of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues,  the 
inferior  oflScers  of  which  class  were  deemed 
oopressive ;  they  were  consequently  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  and  other  tributary  nations 
with  no  small  degree  <^  detestation.—— 
Under  the  modem  term  of  publieant  are 
comprised  inn-keepers,  hotel-keepers,  ale- 
house-keepers, keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c. 

PUBLICIST,  a  writer  on  the  laws  of 
nations. 

P  U  DO)  I N  GS  T  O  N  B,  in  chemistry,  a 
term  invented  by  English  lapidaries  to  de- 
signate one  particular  mineral  aggregate, 
consisting  of  oblong  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  flint,  about  the  sise  of  almonds,  im- 
bedded in  a  hard  siliceous  cement.  The 
pebbles  are  usually  black,  and  the  cement 
a  light  yellowish  brown.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  used  in 
ornamental  works.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Essex. 

PU'GIL,  as  much  as  is  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers. 

PU'LEX,  in  entomology,  the  flea.  [See 
Plba.J 

PUL'LET,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  having 
a  groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis. 

PULIfONARY,  or  PULMO'NIC,  per- 
taining to  the  longs ;  as,  a  pulmonmrp  dis- 
ease or  consumption. 

PULSE,  a  motion  of  the  blood  vessels, 
created  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.  It  diminishes  with 
age,  giring  in  chfldren  from  140  to  100 
strokes  a  minute;  but  at  puberty  only  80; 
and  when  above  60  years,  about  60  puUa- 
tiona. PuUe,  in  botany,  the  seed  of  legu- 
minous plants,  as  beans,  peas,  Ac. 

PUldA,  in  zoology,  a  rapacious  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  FtlU,  It  is  a  native  of 
America. 

PUM'ICE-STONE,  a  snongy,  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  described  as  a  volcanie 
production,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres  of 
a  silky  lustre,  or  a  fossil  reduced  to  this 
state  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  is  found  on 
the  suiface  of  the  sea,  and  on  its  shores; 
and  is  particularly  known  to  be  produced 


by  the  burning  moontains  Etna,  Vesuviafc 
and  Hecla,  amon^  the  eruptions  of  which 
it  is  thrown  up  in  great  aoundaace.  Pu- 
mice is  of  three  kinds,  vitreous,  connran, 
and  porphvritie.  It  is  used  for  polishiug 
ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  ^asi^  &c ;  aa 
also  skins  and  parchment. 

PUMP,  an  hydraulic  engine  for  raising 
water  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  <» 
a  tube  or  pipe,  in  consequence  of  whieh  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sorrounding 
water.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pumps ; 
as  a  forcing  jnunii,  the  tar-pump^  Xc  A 
ekain-puwtp  is  a  chiun  equipped  with  a  sufll- 
dent  nnnwer  of  valves  at  p«Y>per  distances, 
which,  working  on  two  wheels,  passes  dowu 
through  one  iabe  and  returns  through  au- 
other. 

PUMFKIN,  or  POMTION,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruits  of  the  genus  Cwcurbitu. 
The  pumpkin  is  a  species  of  gourd,  or 
sQuash,  distinguished  frt>m  most  varietiea 
or  the  latter  by  the  rounded  form  of  the 
fruit,  which  sometimes  gprows  to  an  enOT> 
moussixe. 

PUN,  a  species  of  wit  which  haa  been 
pavely  pronounced  "  low ;"  but  surely  it 
is  both  mstidious  and  cynical  thus  to  define 
iu  A  pmn  is  an  expression  in  which  two 
different  applications  of  a  word  present  an 
odd  or  ludicrous  idea;  but  it  does  not  ne- 
ceesarily  follow  that  the  ideas  to  which 
it  gives  rise  shall  be  lov»,  that  is,  vulgar. 
That  they  often  are  so,  we  admit;  but  he' 
mast  be  of  an  incorrigibly  saturnine  dis- 
position who  would  declare  that  all  the 
mirth-inspiring  puns  which  the  inimitable 
Hood  draws  from  his  exhanstless  quiver 
are  to  be  accounted  low.    An  inveterate 

}>unster,  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch 
or  opportunities  to  torture  every  expres- 
sion into  a  quibble,  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  decent  society;  but  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  the  laws  of  decwum  were  so 
strict,  as  to  debar  us  from  cheering  the 
dull  realities  of  life  with  an  oecaaionul 
scintillation  of  wit,  even  at  the  hasard  of 
perpetrating  a  bad  pun. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  pammar,  the  dis- 
criminating  use  of  certam  marks  adopted 
to  distinguish  the  clauses  of  a  period,  some- 
times vrith  reference  to  the  sense,  and  at 
others  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
Thus,  a  full  point  ( . )  closes  a  perfect  sen- 
tence; a  colon  ( : )  indicates  an  adjunct ;  a 
semicolon  ( ; )  distinguishes  its  principal 
part;  and  a  comma  ( , )  parts  subordinate 
to  the  semicolon.  A  sentence,  which  may 
include  several  periods,  terminates  a  brancn 
of  the  subject  or  argument.  A  question  is 
indicated  by  ( ?  ) ;  an  exclamation  by  ( I  )  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  include 
a  collateral  circumstance  in  a  parentheais 
(  ).— The  ancients  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  pmnctumtion. 

PUNCTURATION,  in  surgery,  the  inci. 
sion  of  needles  in  the  skin,  to  relieve  t  he- 
painful  diseases  of  its  coau  from  tension* 
obstruction.  &c 

PUN'DIT,  in  Hindostan,  a  learned 
Brahmin;  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lano 
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gaage,  and  in  the  science  laws,  and  religion 
of  that  country. 

PU'NIC,  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians 
or  their  luigoage.  Also,  a  term  implying 
treacherous,  deceitful;  as punie  £aith. 

PUNISHMENT,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
or  personal  suffering  according  to  law,  for 
crimes;  intended  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  and  to  correct  the  offender.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is 
inflicted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  government,  vested 
in  the  legislature,  and  belongs  only  to  per> 
sons  clothed  with  authority.  Some  punish- 
ments  consist  of  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
Locke  observes,  "  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the 
choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  show." 

PUT  A,  in  entomology,  the  chrytalit  or 
quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 

PU'PIL,  in  anatomy,  the  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  iris ;  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
to  the  crystahne  humour,  to  be  painted  on 

the  retina. Pupil,  one  under  the  care  of 

an  instructor  for  education  and  discipline. 

PUPIV'EROUS.  feeding  on  the  larvae  and 
crysalides  of  insects. 

PUEGATION,  the  act  or  operation  of 
clearing  one's-self  of  a  crime ;  a  mode  of 
tryinjp:  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which 
was  formerly  in  practice. 

PUE'GATORY,  a  supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  where,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  pu- 
rified by  fire  from  the  sins  which  they  carry 
with  them  out  of  this  life,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION,  m  religion,  the  act  or 
operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by  re- 
moving any  pollution  or  defilement.  Puri- 
fication by  washing  was  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  P^^ans;  and  the  Moham- 
medans always  use  it  previous  to  devotion. 

PU'RIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  feasU  of 
lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  machinations  of  Haman. 

PU'EITAN,a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on 
acconnt  of  their  professing  to  follow  the 
pure  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  tra- 
ditions and  human  institutions. 

PUB^LIN,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  build- 
ing or  roof,  across  and  under  the  rafters,  to 
support  them  in  the  middle. 

PURPU'EA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  simple  shells,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  and  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  approaches  to  a  round  figure :  the  cla- 
vicle u  short,  but  the  other  extremity  is 
usually  protended  to  a  considerable  length. 

PUB'PURE  (purple),  in  heraldry,  is  one 
of  the  five  colours  of  armories,  compounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet.  It 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
from  right  to  left. 


PUR'PUEIC  ACID,  in  chemUtry.  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  upon 
uric  acid. 

PUE'SER.  in  the  navy,  an  olBcer  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution, among  the  oflicen  and 

PUR'SUIVANT,  in  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  arms.  The  pursuivants 
are  properly  attendants  on  the  heralds  when 
they  marshal  public  ceremonies. 

PUS,  the  white  or  ^jrellowish  matter  is- 
suinR  from  a  sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  healing,  and  in  such  cases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  in  a  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless 
fluid.  Its  specific  g^vity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates 
to  dryness,  but  does  not  coagulate. 

PUTAMIN'EiE,  the  twenty-fifth  Linnaean 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  fruit  is  cover- 
ed with  a  wooden  shell,  as  the  caper,  &c 

PUrCHOCK,  the  root  of  a  pUnt  that 
inrows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned. 
It  yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  grateful  and 
diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  they  bum  as  incense  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods. 

PUTREFACTION,  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hy- 
drogen creating  an  offensive  smell,  and  the 
process  tending  to  excite  similar  decompo- 
sition in  other  animal  bodies;  hence  we 
have  putrid  and  contagious  fevers  from  this 
cause.  It  follows  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
pound forming  water,  the  nitrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  carbon  remains,  the  original 
substance  being  thus  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Every  living  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  performs  a  retrograde  process,  and 
becomes  decomposed :  this  is  called  /er- 
mentation  in  vegetables,  and  putrtfaetion 

in    animals. Antiseptic  procenea.     In 

curing  provisions  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ploved  are,  drying,  smokintb  salting,  and 
pickling.— Gram  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up 
in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from  damp,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  Well-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.— 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Pears,  apples,  plums,  &C.,  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a  sound  state,  altogether  tree 
from  bruises,  and  plucked  in  dry  weather 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is,  to  expose  them  in  an  airy 
place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawdust  or 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  fine  dry  sand  in  a  ves- 
sel which  should  be  made  air-tight  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place— Herbs, cabbages,  &c,  may 
be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar  j;>rovided 
they  are  covered  with  dry  sand.  Tuberous 
and  other  roou  are  better  kept  in  an  airy 
place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without 
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beiof  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.— A  par> 
tial  drring^  is  given  to  Tarioas  vegetable 
juiees  by  evaporBtin|  them  to  the  consist- 
ence of  B  synip,  CBlTed  a  roh,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to  pre« 
vent  them  from  ronning  into  fermentation. 
The  fruits  most  be  erushed,  squeeted  in 
ba^  to  expel  the  Jniees,  which  most  then 
be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  Hre,  or 
on  a  water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in 
vacuo:  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of 
spiceai  is  added,  to  prevent  monldiness. 

PUTTY,  a  kind  of  cement,  made  of  whit- 
ing and  linseed  oil  ponnded  together  into  a 
paBte,  which  is  used  bv  glasiers  in  festeuing 
the  panes  of  ^lass,  ana  also  by  painters  in 
■lopping  crevices. 

PDZZOLA'NA.  in  mineralogy,  a  loose 
porous  volcanie  sabstanoe  or  stone. 

PYCNITB.  in  mineralogy,  sometimes 
called  akorlite,  or  akorlou$  topax.  It  usually 
appears  in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, longitudinally  striated,  and  united  in 
bundles.       

PYCNOSTTLB,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other;  Mily  one  diameter  and 
a  half  of  the  column  being  allowed  to  each 
intercolumniation. 

PYG'MY,  an  appellation  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  &bulous  race  of  beings  said  to 
inhabit  Thrace,  who  waged  war  with  the 
cranes  and  were  destroyed.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  signify  a  dwarf. 

PYL'AGOBE,  in  aacient  Greece,  a  dele- 
rate  or  representative  of  a  city,  sent  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council. 

PYLaRUB,  in  anatomv,  the  riffht  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomaco,  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  opens  into  the  intestines. 

PYRAL'LOLITB,  a  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  recently  discovered  in  Finland. 
It  is  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

PYR'AMID.  a  solid  body  sUnding  on  a 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  vertex  or  point  at  the  top. 
Or,  in  other  vrords,  it  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  planes  at  a  point 

termed  the  apex. ^The  Pyramidt  of  Egypt 

are  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  gran- 
deur,  about  forty  in  number,  near  Mem- 
phis. The  lai^st  Is  481  feet  in  height, 
measured  perpendicularly,  and  the  area  of 
base  includes  eleven  acres. 


PYR'AMOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure, 
formed  bv  the  rotation  of  a  semi-parabol 
about  its  base  or  greatest  ordinate. 


PYR'ENITB.  a  mineral  of  a  grayish-blael: 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  variety  of  garnet. 

PYRETOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  (ievera, 
or  a  treatise  on  their  nature,  eiTects.  &c. 

PYREXIA,  in  medicine,  febrile  dis- 
eases, the  first  dass  in  Cullen's  nosology. 

PYRITES,  or  PYIflTE,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  inflammable  substances  com- 
posed of  iron,  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
which  is  very  extensively  diffused.  It  oc- 
curs massive,  disseminated,  and  frequently 
erystalized. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT,  in"  chemistry, 
a  liquid  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  dis- 


tiUaticn  the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalies, and  earths.  It  is  very  combustible, 
and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame  without 
smoke.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  the  gum- 
resins  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened.         

PYROLIOinTB,  m  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrolignons 
add  with  another  substance. 

PYBOLIO'NOUS  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  add  obtained  from  beech  and  other 
woods  by  distillation,  which  is  a  liquid  of 
the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  a  strong  acid 
and  Blightly  astringent  taste.  It  is  an  an- 
tiseptic, and  serves  instead  of  wood  Bmoke 
(of  which  it  is  the  prindple)  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROLITH'IC  ACID,  in  chemistrr,  an 
add  obtained  from  the  silvcar  white  plates 
which  sublime  from  nric  add  concretions, 
when  distilled  in  a  retort. 

PYROL'OGY,  the  natural  history  of 
heat,  latent  and  sensible ;  or  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  A  believer  in  the  doctiine  of 
latent  heat  is  termed  a  pynlogit*. 

PYROM'ALATB,  in  chemistrr,  a  com- 
pound  of  malic  add  and  a  saliiable  base 

PYROMA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  distillAtion  of 
malic  acid. 

PYR'OMANCT,  divination  by  fire. 

PYROM'ETER.  an  instrument  for  mea- 
.snring  high  temperatures,  or  degrees  of 
heat,  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercu* 
rial  thermometer ;  particularly  the  one  in* 
vented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat,  "niis 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  prindple  that 
clay  progressivdy  contracts  m  its  dimen*  I 
sions  in  proportion  as  it  is  expoaed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

PYROPH'ORUS,  in  chemistry,  a  prnw- 
ration  from  alum  by  calcination,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PYRORTHITE,  a  scarce  mineral,  re. 
sembling  orthite  in  appearance  but  very 
different  from  it,  for  it  hums  in  the  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe  like  charcoal,  wheresM 
orthite  melts. 

PYR'OSCOPZ,  an  instmment  for  mesi^ 
suring  the  pulsatory  motion  of  the  air,  or 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire. 

PYROSIHALITE,  a  Swedish  mineral  of 
a  brown  or  greenish  colour,  occurring  ixt 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a  lamellair  stmctore. 

PYROTARTRITE,  in  chemistry,  a  aalt 
formed  bv\he  combination  of  pyrotartaroas 
add  with  another  substance.  The  pyr^- 
tmrtarmu  aeid  is  obtained  by  distilling  pnre 
tartrite  of  potash. 

FYROTECHNT,  or  PTROTECHTJICS, 
the  sdence  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  several  operationa. 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  artiftciu 
fireworks. 

PYR'OXENE,  in  mineralogy,  a  dasa  of 
stones  sometimes  named  volcanic  »horl.  It 
comprehends  many  substances  of  different 
appearances,  but  is  almost  always  crystal- 
ized. 

PYRRHCNIANS,  or  PYRR'HONISTS, 
a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  so  called 
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from  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  Elis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesos.  The  opinions  of  these  philosophers, 
who  were  also  called  $ceptie$,  terminated  4n 
the  incomprehensibility  of  all  thing:!,  in 
which  they  found  reason  both  for  affirming 
and  denying;  they  accordingly  seemed  to 
be  aiwavs  in  search  of  truth,  without  ever 
acknowledging  that  they  had  found  it: 
hence  the  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going  uurther  than  suspending 
our  judgment,  is  called  pyrrkonim. 

PYTHAGORE'ANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 
philosophers,  so  called  from  being  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  Lut  king  of 

Borne. Pythagorean  »y$tem,  the  system 

of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which 
was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 


sun  was  a  movable  sphere  situated  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  other  planets  re- 
volved. This  is  now  called  the  Copemican 
system,  because  it  was  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus.   [See  AsTBOMOMT.] 

PYTH'IA,  or  PYTH'ONESS,  in  anti- 
quity,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece. — — 
Pj/tkian  Gatne$,  games  celebrated  at  Delphi, 
every  five  years  m  honour  of  Apollo,  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Python,  which,  according 
to  the  mvthological  history,  was  a  dreadfiu 
dragon  that  sprang  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

PTX'IS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for  the  aee- 

tabnlum,  or  hip-bone. In  the  Bomish 

church,  a  box  or  case  in  which  is  kept^he 
consecrated  hoat^ 


Q. 


Q,  the  aeventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek,  old  Latin,  or  Saxon  alphabets;  is 
never  sounded  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
vrith  «,  and  never  ends  any  English  word. 
For  qn  in  English,  the  Dutch  use  hw,  the 
Germans  qn,  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes 
9«.  It  aopears,  in  short,  that  q  is  precisely 
if  with  tms  difference  in  use,  that  q  is  al- 
ways followed  by  k  in  English,  and  k  is  not. 
As  a  numeral  Q  stands  for  600,  and  with  a 
dash  over,  it  stands  for  500,000.  Q  is  used 
as  an  abbreviation  for  question;  it  also 
stands  for  quantity,  or  quantum,  as  q.  pL 
quantum  placit,  as  much  as  you  please ;  and 
9. «.  quantum  tuffieit,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is  ne< 
cessary.  Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D. 
stands  for  quod  erat  demonttrandum,  that  is, 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated;  and  Q.E.F. 
quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be 
done. 

QUACHIL'TO,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazi- 
lian fowl  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine 
black  colour  streaked  and  spotted  with 
white.  Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of 
acock. 

QUACK'ERT,  the  boastful  . 
of  an  empiric  or  ignorant  quack. 

QUAD'BAGEMB,  a  papal  indulgence 
multiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

QUADBAOES'IMA,  Lent;  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

QUAJ^BANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 
——In  architecture,  any  range  of  houses  or 
buildings  with  four  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
square. 

QUAD'RANS,  a  forthin|;,  or  fourth  part 
of  a  penny.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  starling,  or  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters ;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cut- 
tings, that  king  coined  halfpence  and  far- 


things in  distinct  round  pieces. QhM' 

drane  was  also  a  division  of  the  Boman  at. 

QUAD' RANT,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees,  also,  the  space  or  area  included 
between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from 

the  centre  to  each  extremity. Quadrant, 

in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying 
heights,  distances,  ftc  Quadrants  are  of 
difinrent  forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
Hadley's  quadrant,  which  consists  of  an 
octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  the 
index,  the  speculum,  two  horixontal  glasses, 

two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. ^There 

is  also  the  gunner'e  quadrant,  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c 

Quadrant  t/ altitude,  a  slip  of  brass  of 

the  length  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and 
appended  to  the  artificial  j(lobe.  It  serves 
as  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
&c 

QUADBANT'AL,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
which  is  every  way  square,  like  a  die. 

QUAD'BAT,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal 
cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  pan»raphs,  &c. 

QUAIXBATE,  or  QUARTILE,  in  astro- 
logj,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
wmch  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

QUADEAnC  EQUATIONS,  in  alge- 
bra, those  in  which  the  unknown  quanuty 
is  a  square. 

QUAD'BATBIX,  in  geometry,  a  mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  we  can  find 
right  lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles  ot  other  curves  and  their  several 

QUAIXRATURE,  in  ^metry,  a  fourth 
part;  or  a  square  equal  in  superficies  to  a 

circle. Quadrature  ef  the  Circle,  the  find 

ing  some  other  right  lined  figure  equal  to 
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tbe  area  of  a  circle,  or  a  right  line  equal  to 
its  circumference,  a  problem  which  has  baf- 
fled the  mathematicians  of  all  i^^es.  It 
depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  diainct«r  to 
the  periphery,  which  was  never  yet  abso- 
lately  determined. 

QUADRATU8,  in  anatomy,  a  term  given 
to  several  muscles  on  account  of  their  square 
figure. 

QUAD'BEL,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
artificial  stone,  made  of  chidky  earth,  cut 
square,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

QUADRICAP-SULAB,  in  botany,  hav. 
ing  four  capsules  to  a  flower;  as  a  liuadri- 
eap*ular  pericarp. 

QPADaiDE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  for  a  crystal  whose  prism  has 
four  faces  and  two  summits,  containing 
together  ten  faces. 

QUADBIDENTATE.  in  botany,  an  epi. 
thet  denoting  that  there  are  four  teeth  on 
the  edge. 

QUAD'RIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
signating a  leaf  or  perianth  cut  into  four 
s^pmcnts,  with  lineal  sinuses  and  straight 
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QU ADRI'GA,  in  antiquitv,  a  car  or  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  horses.  On  the  reverses 
of  medals,  we  freoueatW  see  the  emp«t>r  or 
Victory  in  a  anaoriga,  holding  the  reins  of 
the  horses ;  whence  these  coins  are,  among 
numismatolo^sts,  called  »«mau  quadriffati 
and  vietoriatt. 

QUADRIJU'GOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  pinnate  leaf,  with  four  pairs  of  iMfiets. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  |^metry,  a 
figure  whose  perimeter  consists  of  four 
right  lines,  making  four  angles;  called  also 
a  quadrangular  figure.  The  quadrilateral 
figures  are  either  a  parallelogram,  trape- 
sium,  rectangle,  square,  thombus,  or  rhom- 
boid. 

QUADRILL'E,  a  gracefid  kind  of  dance 
in  which  eight  persons  usually  join.  Also 
a  game  of  cards  nlayed  by  four  persons 
with  fortjr  cards,  the  four  tens,  nines,  and 
eights  being  discarded. 

QUAD'RILOBATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  having  four  lobes,  or  dirided  to 
the  middle  into  four  distinct  parts  with 
convex  margins. 

QUADRILOCULAB,  in  botany,  having 
four  cells,  as  a  qnadritocuiar  pericarp. 

QUADRINOTMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root 
which  consists  of  four  terms  or  parts. 

QUADRIPH'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  having 
four  leaves. 

QUADRIRB'MIS,  or  QUAIXRIRElfE, 
a  species  of  the  tunet  iongm  used  b^  the 
Romans  and  also  bv  the  Greeks,  beug  a 
galley  with  four  bencnea  or  banks  of  rowers. 

QUADROON',  the  name  given  in  South 
America  to  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  woman 
by  a  white  man. 

QUAITRUMAN.  a  term  for  an  animal 
having  four  hands  or  limbs  that  corres- 
pond to  the  hands  of  a  man. 

QUAD'RUNB,  a  kind  of  griutone  with 
a  calcareous  cement. 

QUAD'RUPED,  any  animal  having  four 
legs  and  feet,  as  a  horse,  a  lion,  a  dog,  &c. 

QUADRUFLATaRBS,  among  the  Ro- 


genui 
but  s 


mans,  were  informers  who,  if  their  infona- 
ation  was  followed  by  conviction,  had  the 
fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  goods  for 
their  trouble. 

QUAITRUPLE,  in  etnameree,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  is  fonif^,  or  four  times  any 
given  quantity. 

QU^RE,  a  term  expressive  of  doubt,  and 
calling  for  forther  information. 

QUiBSTIO,  in  logic,  the  third  propo- 
sition in  a  syllogism,  which  ccmtains  the 
question  to  be  proved. 

QU^S'TOR,  an  officer  among  the  Bo- 
mans  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  revenue  or  treasury.  Tbe  fiuMtar- 
akip  was  the  first  office  any  person  eonld 
fill  in  the  commonwealth. 

QUAG'MIRE,  soft  wet  land,  the  snrfoee 
of  which  is  firm  enough  to  bear  a  peraoo^ 
but  which  shakes  or  jrields  under  the  feet. 

QUAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  <^  tb« 

BUS  Tetrao  of  LinuKUs,  or  grouse  kind ; 

,t  according  to  the  arrangement  of  La- 
tham, of  the  genus  Perdix,  in  which  he 
comprehends  the  partridge  and  quaiL  They 
are  migratory  birds,  and  much  less  prolific 
than  the  partridge.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  progress  of  quails  from  the 
northern  regions  up  the  Mediterranean, 
they  uniformly,  and  on  a  day  so  exact  as  to 
be  remariced  in  the  almanacs  of  the  island, 
stop  at  Malta.  Here  they  descend,  so  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  in  such  prodigious 
multitudes,  that  the  inhabitanU  pick  them 
up  vrith  facility  and  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. After  resting  one  night,  those  that 
escape  proceed  to  Bvria  and  Arabia,  and 
spread  over  Asia  and  Africa.  Quails  were 
formerlsr  much  prised  for  their  pugnacious 
propensities.  Quail-fighting  was  as  com- 
mon at  Athens  and  Rome  as  cock-fighting 
has  been  in  modem  times,  and  it  u  stifi 
porsued  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  In  tho 
East,  and  especially  in  China,  they  are  also 
pitted  against  each  other,  after  having  been 
armed  with  artificial  spurs. 

QUAKERS,  or  Pbibkds,  a rdigious sect 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  Eiur- 
land  during  the  protectorate  of  CromwoL 
Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a  native  of 
Drayton,  in  Leicestershire.  He  proposed 
but  few  articles  ot  feith,  insisting  chiefly 
OB  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love 
of  God,  and  a  deep  attention  to  tbe  inward 
motions  and  secret  operations  of  the  spiriu 
He  required  a  plain  simple  worship,  and  a 
religion  vrithout  ceremonies,  making  it  a 
principal  pdnt  to  wait  in  profound  silenee 
the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although 
at  first  the  Quakers  were  guilty  of  some  ex- 
trava^^BBcies,  these  wore  off,  aad  they  set- 
tled into  a  regular  body,  professing  great 
austerit]p  of  behaviour,  a  singular  probity 
fjid  upnghtness  in  their  deahng^  a  great 
firngahty  at  their  tables,  and  a  remark- 
able pbinness  and  simplicity  in  their  dress. 
Their  system,  or  tenets,  are  laid  down  by 
Robert  Barclay  (one  of  their  members),  in  a 
sensible,  well- written  "apologv,"  addressed 
to  Charies  II.  Their  principal  doctrines  are, 
—that  God  has  given  to  all  men,  without 
exception,  supernatural  light,  which  being 
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obeyed  can  tave  them;  and  that  this  light 
is  Chmt,  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world:—* 
that  the  Scriptores  were  indeed  given  by 
inspiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writings  in  the  world ;  bat  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondary  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  rule : 
— tMt  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
«  measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
one: — that  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
in  religion,  of  mere  human  institution, 
oaght  to  be  laid  aside :— that  in  civil  so- 
eiety,  the  saluting  one  another  by  pulling 
off  the  hat,  bending  the  body,  or  other  hu- 
miliating posture,  should  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  tkou 
when  addressing  one  person,  instead  of  the 
customary  you,  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  They  further  laid  it  down  as  a  solemn 
obligation,  not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
war,  eng^e  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
carry  weapons  ot  defence.— On  a  most  vital 
question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
oodj  has  lately  thus  written:  "Although 
'  Friends'  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are 
the  tvortU  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
they  are  profitable  for  doctrine*  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  authentic  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  only  fit  outward  standard 
in  all  religious  controversies';  and  that  what- 
ever, either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  any  pro- 
fess  or  do,  though  under  pretence  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  con- 
trarr  to  or  inconsistent  with,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a 
delusion  and  error." — ^The  society  is  eovem- 
ed  by  its  own  code  of  discipline,  which  is 
enacted  and  supported  by  meetings  of  four 
degrees,  for  discipline;  namely,  preparative, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
business  for  the  monthly  meetings,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subject  however  to  the  revision  and 
eontrol  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  which  are 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  supervision  and  direction.  Its 
authority  is  paramount,  and  it  possesses  the 
sole  power  to  make  or  amend  the  discipline. 
There  are  at  present  ten  yearly  meetings, 
namely,  London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
which  include  a  total  of  about  150,000 
members. 

QUAJ.IFICATION,  any  natural  endow- 
ment, or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a  per- 
son for  a  place,  office,  or  employment.— 
Also  any  property  or  possession  which  gives 
one  a  right  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 


chise, or  famishes  one  with  any  legal  power 
or  capacity. 

QUALITY,  in  physics,  that  property  be- 
longing to  a  body  which  affects  our  senses 
in  sucn  a  manner  that  it  may  be  distin- 
guished.  -Essential  quaJitiet  are    such 

as  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing  what 
it  is. 

QUANTITY,  in  phyncs,  anything  capa- 
ble of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which 
being  compared  with  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or 

less,  equal  or  unequal  to  it. In  common 

usage,  quantity  is  a  mass  or  collection  of 
matter  of  indeterminate  dimensions ;  thus 
we  say,  a  quantity  of  earth,  a  quantity  of 
timber.  &c.  But  when  we  speak  of  an  as- 
semblage of  individuals  or  separate  beings, 
we  say  a  numfter;  as  a  number  of  men,  of 

horses.  &c In  mathematics,  anything 

which  can  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  mea- 
sured—-In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a 
syllable,  or  that  which  determines  the  time 
in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

QUANTUM  TLat.],   the  quantity. 

Qfutntum  meruit  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  law,  an  action  grounded  on  a  promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.  Q»anhun  valebat,  an  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant  for  goods  sold,  as 
much  as  they  were  worth. 

QUAB'ANTINE,  the  restraint  of  inter- 
course to  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port  is 
subjected,  on  the  presumption  that  she  may 
be  infected  with  a  malignant,  contagious 
disease.  This  is  either  for  forty  days,  or 
for  any  other  limited  term,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  ship  thus  situated  is 
said  to  be  performing  quarantine.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  quaranta,  forty ; 
it  being  generally  supi>osed  that  if  no  infec- 
tious disease  break  out  within  forty  days, 
or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed fhim  the  free  admission  of  the  indi- 
viduals under  quarantine.  Daring  this  pe- 
riod all  the  goods,  clothes,  &c.  that  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  retaining  the  infec- 
tion, are  subjected  to  a  proces»of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
Siuarantine  system.— ^In  law,  the  period  of 
orty  days,  during  which  the  widow  of  a 
man  dving  possessed  of  land,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  in  the  principal  messuage 
or  mansion  house. 

QUAR'RY,  a  pit  or  cavern  where  stones 
for  building,  &c.  are  dug  from  the  earth ;  as 

a  freestone  quarry,  or  a  marble  quarry. 

In  falconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pur- 
suing or  has  killed. Among  hunters,  a 

part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken, 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUAR'TAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting ague  that  occurs  tatrj  fourth  day. 

QU  ABTATION,  in  JItmistry,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  another 
thing. 

QUARTER^  the  fourth  part  of  anything, 
the  fractional  expression  for  which  is  %. 

Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  used 

for  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight 
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avoirdupois,  or  38lb. Quarter,  in  sstrono- 

my,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period  or 
monthly  revolution:  thus,  from  the  new 


moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  first  quarter 
fkom  this  to  full  moon,  the  second  Quarter, 
Ac.    Also,  a  region  in  the  hemisphere  or 


great  circle,  or  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points :  as  the  four  ^uarten  of  the  i^obe. 

Qmarter,  in  naval   architecture,    that 

part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 
steerage  to  the  transom  ■•^— On  ship- board, 
quartera  signifies  the  stations  or  filaces 
where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in  ac- 
tion.  Qtutrtert,  in  war,  is  used  in  various 

senses,  vis.  the  place  allotted  to  a  body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon :  thus  they  say,  the 
general  has  extended  his  ^uartera  a  great 
way,  Ac.  Qmarter  also  signifies  the  sparing 
of  men's  lives  when  they  are  no  longer  able 

to   defend   themselves. HHut-^puarttrt, 

the  place  where  the  general  of  an  army  re- 
sides, which  isgenerally  near  the  centre  of 

the  army. friuter  quarter$,  the  places  in 

which  the  troops  are  lod|^  durinr  the 
winter,  or  thdr  residence  m  those  places. 

Qtutrter-dsek,  that  part  of  the  deck  of 

a  ship  which  extends  from  the  stem  to  the 

mainmast. QnMrter-galUrif,   a  sort  of 

balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a  ship. 
ttr-Mtuter,  in  the  army,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  of  the 
soldiers,  their  provisions,  &c.  In  the  navy, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates  in  their 

duties,  attending  the  steerage,  Ac. Quar- 

ttr-matter'genitral,  a  military  officer  whose 
doty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments (^  an  armx,  the  bead  quarters,  and 
procure  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  &c. 

QUARTER  DATS,  the  days  which  begin 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
S5th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day;  the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer  Dar ;  the  39th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Michaelmas  Day;  and  the  26th 
of  December,  mr  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTBRINO,  in  heraldry,  partitions 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  the  number 
ofeoats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the  several 
divisions  that  are  made  when  the  arms  of 
more  than  one  family  are  borne  by  the 
same  person. 

QUARTER  SES'SIONS,  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, held  qnarteriy,  before  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  try  minor  offences  by  jury, 
after  bills  found  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
legal  powers  of  these  are  often  very  great, 
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amethyst,  or  purple  quarts,  is  tinged  with  a 
ana  manganese.    Rose  quarts,  or 


false  ruby,  derives  its  colour  fVom  manga- 
nese. Avanturine  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
quarts,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which,  from 
a  peculiarity  of  texture,  appears  filled  with 
bng^t  simng^es.  Small  crvstals  of  quarts, 
tinged  with  iron,  are  found  in  Spain,  and 
have  been  termed  hyacinths  of  ComposteUa. 
Flint,  chalcedony,  eamelian,  onyx,  sardo- 
nyx, and  bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  agates,  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  quarts,  vrith  various  ma- 
terials from  which  they  derive  their  parti- 
cular hue. 

QUA8,  a  liqnor  commonly  drank  in  Ros- 
sia.  It  is  prepared  from  poUard,  meal,  fnd 
bread,  or  from  meal  and  malt,  by  an  acid 
fiermentation. 

QUASH  (or,  as  it  is  common  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  America,  Souasb),  a  species 
ofcneurbita  or  gourd. 

QUASU'INO,  in  law,  the  overthrovrinr 
and  annulling  of  anything:  as^  to  giMM 
an  indictment. 

QUA'SI  CONTRACT,  in  tlie  dvU  law, 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a 
contract,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one.  Thus, 
if  one  person  does  another's  business  in  his 
absence,  vrithont  his  procuration,  and  it 
has  succeeded  to  the  other  person's  advan- 
tage ;  the  one  may  have  an  action  for  what 
he  has  disbursed,  and  the  other  to  make 
him  give  an  account  of  his  administration ; 
which  amounts  to  a  fvasj  eoHtraet. 

QUAS'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeaiurrfa,  order  1  Jtfmoirjriua.— 
The  wood  of  the  root  of  the  (tfuutia  tree  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  decoction  from  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  Our  public  brewers  have 
been  often  charged  vrith  using  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bops,  but  it  is  now  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

QUATREFOIL,  in  heraldry,  four-leaved 
grass,  a  frequent  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

QUATER,  in  music,  a  measure  of  time 
equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  a 
semibreve.  Also  a  shake  or  rapid  vibration 
of  the  voice. 

QUEEN,  a  woman  who  holds  a  crown 
singly ;  or,  bv  courtesy,  one  who  is  married 
to  a  king.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  queen  regnant  i  the  latter  by 
that  of  queen  contort.  A  queen  consort  tt 
a  subject,  thoui^h  as  the  wife  of  the  king 
she  enjoys  certain  prerogatives.  The  widow 
of  a  king  is  called  a  queen  dowager. 

QUERCIT-RON.  the  bark  of  the  Querent 
nigra,  or  yellow  oak,  a  tree  growing  in 
North  America.  It  is  used  in  dveing  yel- 
low, the  colour  being  developed  from  it  by 
a  solution  of  alum. 

QUER'CUS,  in  botany,  the  oak  tree,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-^  species,  besides 
varieties.  The  Quercu*  robmr  attains  to  a 
great  site,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
trees  by  its  sending  off,  horisontally,  im- 
mense branches.  The  QiMrcM  tuber,  or 
cork-tree,  is  found  chiefly  in  Spain.  The 
exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken 
firom  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years  with- 
out in  the  least  injuring  them. 

QUE8TIONIST,  a  candidatefor  abaeho- 
tor's  degree  at  Cambridge. 
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QUESIT-MEN,  in  law,  persons  chosen  to 
inquire  into  iJ^uses  and  misdemeanours, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
measures^ 

QUESTUS,  in  law,  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired 
by  one's  own  labour  and  industry. 

QUICKLIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprived  of  its  fixed  or  carbonic  air,  or  an 
earthy  substance  calcined;  as,  chalk,  lime- 
stone,  oyster-shells,  &c. 

QUICK-MATCH,  a  combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artillerymen ;  being  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiung  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICK'SILYEB,  a  metal  so  remarkable 
for  its  fluidity,  as  to  be  cong^alable  only 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39*'  or 
40*>  below  sero  on  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter.   [See  MBKcnaT.l 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  in  Uw,  an  equivalent, 
or  the  mutual  consideration  and  recipro- 
cal performance  of  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract. 

QUI'ETISTS,  in  ecclesiastiq^l  history,  a 
sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  Molino,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  that  reli- 
gion consMts  in  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  wholly  employed  in  con- 
templating God  and  submitting  to  his  will. 
This  doctrine  was  termed  quietitm.  Rarely 
as  these  precepts  of  quietism  can  be  put  in 
practice,  because  they  comport  neither  with 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
mands of  oar  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequently  re-appeared  in  the 
mysticisms  of  later  sects. 

QUINCE,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
Pl^nu  evdomia,  so  named  from  C^donia,  a 
town  of  Crete,  fiuonons  for  abounding  with 
this  frnit.  It  is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  marmalade,  is  much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNX,  in  gardening,  the  term  for 
a  method  of  pUmting  trees,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  square  (one  at  each  comer,  with 
one  in  the  centre),  thus  :  •  :  This  repeated 
indefinitely  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
which  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
parallelogram,  presents  equal  rows  or  pa- 
rallel alleys.— —In  astrology,  an  aspec*^  in 
which  the  planets  are  five  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUINDECA60N.  in  geometry,  a  plain 
figure  with  fifteen  aides  and  fifteen  angles. 

QUINDB"CBMVIll,or  QUINDECEM'- 
YIRI.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  fif- 
teen magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
preside  over  the  sacrifices.  They  vrere  also 
the  interpreters  of  the  Sibyl's  books ;  which. 
however,  they  never  consulted  but  by  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  senate. 

QUINI'NA.  or  QUINI'NE.  a  prepara^ 
tion  from  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
materia  medica.  QMintna  and  einehonina 
are  two  vegetable  idkalies  extracted  from 
Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona :  the  pale  bark 
containing  most  cinchonina,  and  the  yel- 
low baric  most  quinina.    The  extensive  sale 


and  high  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  have 
given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration, 
the  detection  of  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical chemist. 

QUINQUAGENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, an  officer  who  had  the  command  of 
fifty  men. 

QUINQUAGES'IMA.  or  Shrove  Sunday, 
so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
fore Easter. 

QUINQUATRIA.  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
with  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pa- 
nathenca  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  Ro- 
man games  that  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

QUIN'QUIREME,  in  antiquity,  a  gaUey 
having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 

QUIN'SET,  or  QUIN'ST,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  angina,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  with  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

QUINTES'SBNCE,  in  chemistn,  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  spirit  of  vrine. ^In  a  more 

general  sense,  an  extract  from  anything, 
containing  its  virtues  or  most  essential  part 
in  a  small  quantity. 

QUINTILE,  in  astronomy,  the  aspect 
of  planets  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
flftn  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72  degrees. 

QUINTILIS,  in  chronology,  the  month 
of  July,  so  called  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month  of  Romulus's  year,  which  began  in 
March.  It  received  the  name  of  July  from 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julias  Cnsar, 
who  reformed  the  calendar. 

QUINTIN,  in  ancient  martial  sports,  an 
upright  post  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a 
cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
a  broaid  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was  to  tilt  or  ride  i^nst  the 
broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  without 
being  struck  by  the  sand-bag  behind. 

QUIRINA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  a  feast  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  m  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  called  QKtrtaiM.  These 
feasts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  calends 
of  March. 

QUIRITES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  |;iven 
to  the  populace  of  Rome,  as  distingmshed 
frt>m  the  soldiery. 

QUI-TAM.  in  law,  a  term  for  an  action 
brought,  or  information  exhibited,  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  on  a  penal  statute,  wherein 
half  the  peniOty  is  directed  to  iall  to  the 
sner  or  informer. 

QUIT- RENT,  in  law,  a  small  rent  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby 
they  go  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 

QUITTER-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between  the 
heel  and  the  quarter,  usdally  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot. 

QUOAD  HOC,  a  term  used  frequently  in 
law  reports  to  si^ify  that  "  as  to  the  thing 
named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT,  in  law,  a  writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common 
of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the  dis- 
seizor. 
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QUOIN^  or  COIN,  on  Bhipboard,  a 
wedge  £uteiied  on  the  deck  close  to  the 
breech  of  the  carriage  of  a  gnu,  to  keep  it 
firm  up  to  the  ship's  side,  lScc.—-QMOin$,  in 
architectore,  the  comer*  of  brick  or  stone 
walls.  The  word  is  particularly  used  (or 
the  stones  in  the  corners  of  brick-buildings. 
When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
work, their  edges  being  chamfered  off,  they 
are  called  rutUe  quoins. 

QUOITS,  a  kind  of  exercise  or  game 
very  similar  to  the  one  known  among  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  diaciu.  It  con- 
sists in  pitching  or  throwing  a  flat  iron  ring 
or  kind  of  horse-shoe  at  a  fixed  object. 

QUO  JU'BE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
a  person  who  has  lands  wherein  another 
claims  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind;  and  is  brought  in  order  to  compel 
the  person  to  show  by  what  title  he  chal- 
lenges it. 

QUaaUM,  in  law,  a  word  frequently 
menrioned  in  our  statutes,  and  in  commis- 
sions both  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  By  it  is  generally  onderatood,  such 


persons,  or  to  any  three  of  them, 
K>f  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two,  these 


■  number  of  justices  as  are  eompetent  by 
law  to  transact  business.  The  term  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  words  of  the  oommlsuon, 
quorum  A.  B.  nattsi  eete  volumu».  For  ex- 
ample, where  a  commission  is  directed  to 
seven  pi 
whereof 

are  said  to  be  of  the  quorum,  because  the 
rest  cannot  iproceed  without  them. 

QUO'TA,  in  law,  a  share  or  contribution. 

QUQTID'IAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  or  ague,  of  which  the  paroxysm 
or  St  returns  every  day. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
which  arises,  b^  dividing  the  dividend  by 
the  divisor ;  or.  in  other  words,  the  number 
resulting  fh>m  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another. 

QUO- WARRANTO,  in  law,  the  name  of 
a  writ  which  lies  against  any  particular 
persons,  or  bodies  poUtio  or  corporate,  who 
usurp  or  make  an  improper  use  of  any  fran- 
chise or  liberty,  in  onler  to  oblige  them  to 
show  by  what  right  and  title  tMy  hold  or 
elaim  such  firanchise. 


R. 


E,  tlM  dghteenth  leUer  of  our  aln 
is  numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels, and  is  sometimes  called  the  eanin« 
letter.  lu  sound  is  formed  by  a  guttural 
extrusion  of  the  breath,  which  in  some 
words  is  through  the  month,  with  a  sort  of 

?uivering  motion  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue, 
n  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  A  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  with  which  this  letter  was 
pMnounced  by  the  Greeks;  as  in  rkaptody, 
rhetoric,  ^e.;  otherwise  it  is  always  followed 
by  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables.  As  an  abbreviation,  R  in  Eng- 
lish, stands  for  rex  and  rtgina ;  as  George  R ; 
Victoria  R.  In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  R. 
or  RO.  stands  for  Roma ;  R.C.  Romaua  ei- 
vitaa;  R.6.C.  ret  gerendm  eauta ;  R.F.E.D. 
rcete  factum  et  dictum ;  R6.F.  regit  filiu$  ; 
R.P.  mvublica,  or  iZoiiuiiit  principet.  As  a 
nnmcrai  R,  in  Latin  authors,  stands  for  80, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  80,000. 

R.\B'B£T,  in  carpentry,  a  deep  groove  or 
channel  cut  in  a  piece  of  timber  longitu- 
dinally, to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank,  or  the 
ends  of  several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fast- 
ened therein.— —Jia6ietiNpr,the  paring  down 
the  edge,  or  cutting  channels  or  grooves  in 
boards,  for  the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over 
the  other.  In  ship-carpentry,  it  signifies 
the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into 
the  keeL 

RAB'BI,  or  RAB'BIN,  a  title  assumed  by 
the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  among 
the  Jews,  which  literally  signifies  master  or 
lord.   There  were  several  gradations  before 


they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  •  rabbia ;  bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fixed 
age  or  previous  examination  neeesaary; 
vmen,  however,  a  man  had  distinguidied 
himself  by  his  skill  in  the  written  and  oral 
law,  and  passed  through  the  subordinate 
degrees,  he  was  saluted  a  rabbin  by  the 
public  voice.  In  their  schools  the  rabbanB 
sat  upon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars  at 
their  feet:  thus  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Sudi  of 
the  doctors  as  studied  the  letter  or  text  of 
scripture  were  called  caraitet,  those  who 
studied  the  cabballa,  eabbaliatt,  and  those 
whose  study  was  in  the  traditions  or  orsd 
law,  were  called  rabbiniwto.  The  cnstomary 
duty  of  the  r«66iii«,  in  general,  was  to  pray, 
preach,  and  interpret  the  law  in  the  syna- 
gogues. Amoni^  the  modem  Jews,  the 
learned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that 
of  rabbi ;  they  have  great  respect  paid  theaa, 
have  the  first  places  or  seats  in  their  syna- 
gogues,  determine  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, end  frenueutly  prononnoe  upon  civil 
affiairs. 

RAB'BIT,  in  soolocy,  the  Lepiu  cuMieubu 
of  Linnsras,  a  well-known  animal  of  the 
hare  kind,  which  fSaeds  on  graas  or  other 
herbage  and  grain,  and  burrows  in  the 
earth.  It  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and.  is 
kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake  of  ita  fiesh. 

RAB'DOMANCT,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
divination  by  mean*  of  rods,  according  to 
their  manner  of  Calling  when  they  wore 
set  up. 

RA'CA,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  empty 
foolish,  beggarly ;  a  term  of  extreme  con- 
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tempt.  The  Jews  used  to  prononnee  the 
word  with  certain  gesture*  of  indirnation, 
as  spittinc,  toraing  awav  the  head,  Ac.  Our 
Saviour  (Matth.v.  22.)  intimates  that  who- 
soever should  call  his  neighbour  raea.  should 
be  condemned  by  the  council  of  the  San- 
hedrim. 

RACCOON',  in  loology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Urnu.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  beaver,  with  hair 
like  that  of  a  fox ;  its  head,  too,  resembles 
the  fox,  except  that  the  ears  are  shorter, 
roundish,  and  naked ;  its  tail  is  longer  than 
its  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat,  with 
annular  streaks  of  different  colours.  This 
animal  lodges  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  feeds 
on  vegetables :  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  palatable  food. 

RACE,  the  lineage  of  a  family,  or  the 
series  of  descendants  indefinitely  continued. 
All  mankind  are  called  the  rtrce  of  Adam} 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham ; 
and  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the  Capetioe  or 
the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings,  &c. 

RA'CEME.  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, consistinar  of  a  peduncle  with 
short  lateral  brancne*.  It  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &c. 

Raeemoua,  gprowing  in  dusters.    Raet' 

MiTeroiM,  bearing  racemes  or  clusters ;  as, 
the  racemiferous  fig-tree. 

RACES,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  signify 
public  trials  of  the  speed  of  horses.  They 
were  customary  iu  England  in  very  early 
times,  and  are  mentioned  by  Fits-Stephen 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  aueen  Elisa- 
beth's time  they  appear  to  have  been  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  nave  ii^ured  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen  rode 
their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
public  races  were  established;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  was  particularly  <;ncouraged  by 
royalty,  when  ''  his  majesty's  plate,'  a  cup 
or  bowl  worth  100  guineas  was  first  given, 
in  lieu  of  which  that  sum  of  money  is  now 
paid.  The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English 
racing,  is  a  single  mile ;  of  continuance  or 
bottom,  four  miles;  but  the  true  test  of 
thorough  blood  in  a  racer  is  continuance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in 
the  whole  business  of  racing;  and,  as  in 
every  other  species  of  gambling,  the  wealthy 
who  addict  tnemselves  to  the  sport,  gene- 
rally in  the  end  become  the  victims  of  a 
host  of  black-legs  and  their  confederate 
Jockies.-> There  are  few  amasements  more 
exhilarating;  and  as  the  period  of  the  races 
generally  serves  as  a  rendesvous  for  persons 
of  rank  and  fosliion,  the  scene,  independent 
of  the  sport  itself,  is  one  of  gaietv  and 
pleasure. Among  the  ancients,  horse- 
races were  performed  either  by  single 
horses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon 
the  other  at  the  goal.  Chariot-races  were 
performed  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  horses  joined  together  in  chariots. 
How  ffreat  soever  the  number  of  horses 
might  DC,  they  were  all  ranged  abreast,  or 
in  one  front,  being  coupled  together  in  pairs. 


Clisthenes,  the  Sicyonian,  introduced  the 
custom  of  coupling  the  two  middle  horses 
only;  the  rest  he  governed  by  reins.  The 
principal  part  of  a  charioteer's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexteronslv  avoiding  the  metm,  or 
goals;  a  failure  in  this  point  overturned  his 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended not  only  with  imminent  danger,  but 
also  with  great  disgrace.  We  read  that 
Nero,  at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
deeemjnffit,  or  chariot  dravm  by  ten  horses. 
He  also  used  eamels  in  the  Roman  circas; 
and  Heliogabalos  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  Roman  chariot- 
races,  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Rome. 

RACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  ricketa 
[which  see]. 

RACK,  a  horrid  engine  of  torture,  fur- 
nished with  puUies  and  cords.  &c.  for  ex- 
torting confession  from  criminals  or  sus- 
pected persons.  Its  use  is  entirely  unknown 
m  free  countries. 

RACK'ET,  a  bat  to  strike  the  ball  with 
at  tennis,  usually  consisting  of  a  net- work 
of  catg^it  strained  very  tight  in  a  circle  of 
wood,  with  a  handle. 

RA'DIAL,  in  anatomy,  pertaining  to  the 
radiut  or  fore-arm  of  the  numan  boidy ;  as, 
the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The  radial 
muttle*  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other 

extends  it. Radial  curves,  in  geometry, 

curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
drele,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi- dia- 
meters. 

RADIATE,  or  RADIATED,  in  botany, 
are  such  flowers  as  have  several  semi-flos- 
Cttles  set  round  a  disk,  in  form  of  a  radiant 
star:  those  which  have  no  such  rays  are 
called  diteou*  flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  act  of  a  body  emitting 
or  diffusing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as  from 
a  centre.  Though  every  visible  body  be 
radiating,  yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in 
itself,  but  only  illuminated ;  that  is,  it  may 
diffuse  rays  received  from  a  luminous  body, 
as  well  as  emit  those  of  its  own.— — Jiaai- 
ating  point,  in  optics,  any  point  of  a  visible 
object  from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RAIXICAL,  in  general,  something  that 
serves  as  a  basis  or  foundation ;  as,  a  rorfi- 

eal  truth  or  error. In  grammar,  the  »p- 

pellation  radical  is  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 
and  derivatives.— —JladiAil,  in  chemistry, 
a  simple  constituent  part  of  a  substance, 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposition.  Also, 
the  distinguishing  part  of  an  -acid,  that 
which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  common 
to  all  tadn.-— Radical  quantities,  in  alge- 
bra, quantities  whose  roots  may  be  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers.— ^Aoilicalt, 
in  politics,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  Great  Britain. 

RADICATION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  root  of  a  plant  with  respect  td  the 
ascending  and  descending  caudex  and  the 
radicles. 
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RAiyiCLE,  in  boUny,  that  part  of  the 
*eed  of  a  plant  which,  upon  Yegetatinf  ,  be* 
comes  the  root. 

RADIOMETER,  an  inatnunent  for  tak- 
ins  the  altitodet  of  celestial  bodies. 

RAIKISH,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nns  Rapkanua,  which  is  eaten  raw. 

RA'DIUS,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
periphery,  and  hence  the  semidiameter  of 
the  circle.— —In  trigonometry,  the  radiua 

is  the  sine  of  90  degrees. In  anatomr, 

the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  descend- 
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RAFT,  a  sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  tocher  side  by  side,  a  mode  of 
conveying  timber  by  water. 

RAFTERS,  the  pieces  of  timber  extend- 
ing from  the  plate  of  a  building,  so  as  to 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the 


RAGOUT  (pron.  raaoo'),  a  high 
ed  dish,  or  a  compound  in  cookery,  for  ex- 
citing a  languid  appetite. 

RAG'STONB,  m  mineralogy,  a  rough 
stone  of  the  siliceous  kind.  It  is  of  a  gray 
colour  and  fibrous  texture,  the  lamiuK  con- 
sutingof  a  congeries  of  coarse  grains.  It 
is  used  for  a  whetstone  mithout  oil  or 
water,  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 

RAGUTED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  uneven,  like 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree  lopped  of  its 
branches,  so  that  only  the  stumps  are  seen. 

RAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
RoUut,  consisting  of  many  species.  The 
greater  part  of  them  inhabit  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  ponds  covered  with  marshy 

and  aquatic  plants. Also,  a  name  given 

to  pieces  of  scantling  used  in  making  fences ; 
or  the  pieces  into  which  balusters  are  in- 
serted. But  the  word  railing  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

RAILWAYS,  or  RAILROADS.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  features  which  mark 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  vast  and  increasing  extent 
of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  ani- 
mal power — ingenious  in  most  operations, 
exciting  our  admiration  in  many,  but  excel- 
ling all  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling.  It  was  in  1801  when  the  first 
railway  act  received  the  sanction  of  the 
British  legislature;  we  allude  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Com- 


panv— a  trifling  affiur 
needs  must  view  it 


indeed,  viewed,  as  w« 


with  the  prodigious  works  around  us;  for 
it  extended  only  from  Wandsworth  to  Croy- 
don, and  was  merely  applicable  for  the  car- 
riage of  coals,  lime,  Ac,  the  moving  power 
being  from  horses  alone.  But  a  new  era 
was  approaching.  The  civilised  nations 
had  no  sooner  sheathed  the  sword  of  war, 
than  they  exerted  their  energies  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  P^toe,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  science.  With  giant  strides 
work  after  work  proceeded ;  the  elements, 
so  to  >peak,  were  made  subservient  to  man's 
controlling  power;  till  at  length  the  ]^n- 
derous  machines,  impelled  bv  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  steam,  whirled  along  with  a 
velocity  which  defies  competition,  and  al- 
most mocks  the  sight.— The  species  of  rail 
first  employed  was  a  broad  surface  of  cast 
iron,  snincient  to  support  the  rim  of  a  com- 
mon cart  or  carriage;  these  are  called  plate 
or  trawi  rails,  and  such  rails  are  very  use- 
ful, where  the  carriages  that  pass  over  thena 
have  occasionally  to  traverse  common  roada. 
But  another  species  of  rail  is  now  univer- 
sally employed,  where  the  carriages  have  to 
pass  only  over  the  railway;  these  are  called 
*dg»  raiU,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  being  much  narrower  on  the 
upper  surface.  On  the  edge  railway  very 
narrow  wheels  aro  used  on  the  carriages, 
the  breadth  of  the  rail  not  in  general  ex- 
ceeding two  inches,  and  the  carriage  is 
kept  on  the  way  by  means  of  ilanges  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheeL  These 
flanges  ought  never  to  touch  the  ssil  on 
account  of  the  great  resistance  they  cause  ; 
and  a  better  plan  is  now  adopted  m  form- 
ing the  carnage  wheels  bevelled  on  the 
rim,  so  that  the  exterior  diameter  is  less 
than  the  interior.  The  rails  aro  fashioned 
in  bars  commonlv  three  feet  in  length,  fas- 
tened at  each  end  upon  the  sleepers.  They 
are  usually  of  the  fish-bellied  shape,  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  but  sd- 
though  theoretically  this  may  appear  tlie 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  straignt  rail  is  equally  stronir, 
and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  cost 
is  much  less  from  the  greater  ease  in 
making.  Cast  iron  rails  are  at  first  moeh 
cheaper  than  malleable  iron  ones,  but  uot 
in  the  end ;  for  not  only  are  malleable  rails 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  malleable  rails  when  in  use  are  leas 
susceptible  to  the  deteriorating  action  of 
the  atmosphere  than  the  same  rails  woold 

be  if  unused. Jnelined  plant*.     ¥niere 

the  inclination  of  the  road  is  greater  thaxi 
that  for  which  the  ordinary  power  is  calcu- 
lated, the  ascent  must  be  effected  by  mesas 
of  an  additional  power,  the  amount  of  which 
can  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  those 
parts,  no  additional  friction  <^  the  cars  or 
wheels  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  the 
additional  resistance  arising  from  gravitv  is 
to  be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  addi- 
tional inclination  is  one  in  ninety-six,  or 
fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional  povrer 
must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to  ninety- six, 
or  as  fifty-five  to  tne  number  of  feet  in  a 
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mile,  namely,  6280.  In  descending  planes, 
so  much  inclined  that  the  gravity  would 
move  the  carriages  too  rapidly  for  safety, 
the  velocity  is  checked  by  means  of  a  breaa, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  curvature  as  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the 
wheels,  upon  which  the  break  is  pressed  by 
means  of  a  lever,  so  a4iusted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  oondoetor,  in  his  position  on 

the  carriage. Powtr.    Where  the  road  is 

sufiiciently  and  nniformly  descending  in 
<»e  direction,  gravity  mav  be  relied  upon 
aa  a  motive  power  in  that  direction ;  but  on 
railroads  generally,  some  other  power  must 
be  resortea  to  in  each  direction.  It  was  at 
first  ii  great  question  as  to  whether  sta- 
tionary or  looomotive  steam-engines  should 
be  used,  bnt  after  various  exoenments  loco- 
motives  were  preferred;  and  the  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of 
which  the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty 
folly  established.  Stationary  power  can  be 
used  to  advanta^  only  on  lines  of  very 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is  ne- 
cessarily very  great,  and  almost  the  same 
whethsr  the  transportation  be  greater  or 
less.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  sU- 
tionary  power  is,  that  its  interruption,  in 
anjr  nart,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the  time, 
wmch  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  a  lo- 
comotive. The  alternative,  aeeordingl]r>  is 
between  the  use  of  looomotive  steam-enj^es 
or  horses;  and  the  fact  seems  well  esta- 
blished, that  where  the  transporution  is 
sufficient  for  supplying  adequate  loads  for 
locomotive  engines,  and  where  the  road  is  so 
constructed  that  thev  can  be  advantageously 
used,  and  where  ftiel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, they  aA>rd  much  the  most  econo- 
mical motive  power.— -It  would  be  fotile  in 
a  work  of  this  nature  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  than  a  cursory  notice  of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ieet ;  several  works  being  regularlv  published 
tor  the  exprcea  purpose  of  affording  all  the 
necessary  information.  We  will  therefore 
just  place  before  the  reader  a  statement  or 
two  that  lie  in  our  way,  by  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  id  railways  in 
general:— TA«  London  and  Birmingham 
tUnhmjf  w&s  opened  throni^hout  on  Sep- 
tnnber  17>  1838:  the  first  train  completinr 
Ike  distance,  112^  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
fourteen  minntes;  and  the  second  train, 
earrying  200  passengers,  in  about  six  hours. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  railway  is  about 
•,000,000/.;  one  of  its  most  laborious  works 
b  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  2698  yards  in  length, 
the  expense  of  which  is  suted  at  400^0001. 
With  the  exception  of  the  inclined  ^lane 
between  Buston  Orove  and  Camden  'A)wn, 
the  least  fovonrable  inclination  is  equal  to 
only  one  in  S30,  or  sixteen  feet  in  a  mile ; 
only  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  road  are 
peneetly  level,  the  remainder  forming  a 
■eries  of  indined  planes;  and  the  sution  at 
Birmingham  is  260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  London  station.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
rails  is  stated  at  460,0001.;  their  weight, 
85,000  tons ;  cost  of  stone  blocks,  180,000/. ; 
weight,  162,460  tons:    total   excavations. 


15,000,000  cubic  yardn.  Subjoined  is  a 
table  showing  the  extent  of  railroads  iu 
operation  and  in  progress  in  1853.  together 
with  the  capital  invested  in  ihera  in  dtf 
fereht  countries  throui^hout  the  world. 


17.  Kingdom 

fer  ; 

Belgium      - 
Russia 

uf'ltotis     '- 

Total        - 

Open. 

In  pro. 
greu. 

Capital  ' 
Invested. 

Mile: 

8,00(> 

fi,000 

2,000 

50*1 

«00 

17(' 

10.000 

MUe,. 

4,500 
800 

1,«00 
200 
470 
470 
SOO 

M 
250,000,000 
66,775,000 
48,780,000 

3!000,'0()0 
3,000,fJ00 
67,000,000 

86,870 

7,840 

446,555,000 

It  will  be  seen,  tbereforr,  that  in  Eng- 
land, France.  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  nay, 
over  the  whole  of  the  European  continent, 
and  on  an  infinitely  more  extended  scale  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  railroads  are 
every  where  in  progress.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  many  circumstances  conspire  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  or  these  roads— the 
alluvial  plains,  which  often  present  a  dead 
level  for  a  hundred  miles  together,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which  en- 
ables the  prqjectors  to  buy  it  for  a  trifle, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  it  for 
nothing.  "  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
(savs  a  writer  in  the  Leicester  Mercury, 
and  copied  into  the  Mechanic's  Magasine) 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
steadily  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  lane,  forest,  and  river,  and 
across  the  rugged  AUeghanies,  and  the  wild 
woods  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk ; 
and  where,  a  few  years  since,  an  Indian 
hunter  could  scarcely  force  his  way,  you 
now  dash  along  at  the  fearful  velocity  of 
twentr  miles  an  hour.  Many  of  these  roads 
have  been  finished  for  less  than  5000  dol- 
lars a  mile:  the  ^orj  best  of  them,  made  of 
English  iron,  and  laid  down  on  stone  sleep- 
ers, have  been  completed  for  29,000  dollars 
a  mile,  or  about  600<i/.,  which  is  only  one- 
seventh  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and  Bfan- 
Chester.  The  same  method  and  dexterity 
which  marks  their  steam-boat  travelling,  is 
also  seen  here :  the  endues  are  nearly  all 
of  American  construction,  having  super- 
seded those  imported  from  England,  and 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  them  under 
better  controL  There  is  certainly  no  un- 
necessary expense  about  these  railroads. 
The  sleepers  are  often  not  filled  up,  and 
freouently,  in  passinf;  a  deep  chasm,  or 
nuning  torrent,  the  bridge  is  only  just  wide 
enough  for  the  rails.  Most  of  these  rail- 
roads are  at  present  single  tracks,  which 
occasion  delay  when  trains  meet.  The  car- 
riages are  larger  than  ours,  they  are  some- 
times fifty  feet  long,  and  have  a  deck  with 
verandas.  I  have  often  remarked,  that 
Americim  engineers  seem  more  dextrous 
than  English.  1  have  seen  a  train  going 
seventeen  miles  an  hour  stopped  in  forty 
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yardt.  The  engine  caniet  a  Urge  ahoTcl  in 
'front,  which  remorea  any  ohatade  lying  on 
the  rail.  Biding  on  the  enginea  of  a  Wa»h> 
ington  train  at  nirht,  I  aaw  a  cow  lying  on 
the  raila ;  before  I  ooold  exclaim,  we  were 
her,  and  I  expected  a  shodc,  inatead. 
which,  the  ahom  picked  her  up,  carried 
r  a  few  yarda,  and  then  threw  her  to  the 
roadside,  oat  of  the  way.  I  took  many  op- 
portunities of  riding  on  the  engines— wood 
u  burned  in  most  of  them— anthracite  coal 
in  few.  Their  cyUnders  are  mostly  hori- 
lontal,  like  onr  own;  but  I  saw  several 
where  the  ct linders  were  vertical.  There  is 
a  fine  road  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Utica,  ninety  miles,  litis  road,  in  a  few 
numtha,  will  reach  to  Buffalo,  on  the  Lake 
Erle»and  then  a  traveller  may  pass  from 
Mew  Toric  to  Niagara,  in  twenty  •four  hours. 
There  are  railroads  throughout  all  the  New 
England  States  to  every  town  of  import- 
ance, and  some  thousand  miles  in  progress 
in  the  south  and  west.  There  is  the  least 
improvement  in  the  slave  states.  There  is 
no  country  where  you  can  cross  such  vast 
tracts  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  America,  and 
the  fiaciUties  are  every  day  increasing.  The 
Ohio  already  joins  the  Delaware,  by  a  rail- 
road 350  miles  long,  and  in  a  fisw  years  a 
traveller  may  be  able  to  pass  from  the  gulf 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico — 
from  icebergs  to  orange- groves — in  six 
days.** 

RAILWAY,  ATMOsrHKBic  or  Prxvma> 
VIC— This  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  such  peifectiou  as  was 
at  first  imagined,  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  being  at  present  much  divided  on  the 
subject.  A  ^preat  dispute  has  also  arisen  as 
to  the  priority  and  right  of  invention  to 
this  means  of  railway  transit ;  Mr.  Pinkns 
and  Mr.  Yallance  contending  that  they 
brooght  it  to  useful  working  order  before 
Mr.  Clegg  and  his  co-patentee  Mr.  Somuda. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  pneumatic  system 
of  railway  is  in  the  means  by  which  the 
power  obtainable  within  a  close  tube  or 
tunnel,  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  inclosed 
column  of  air,  is  communicated  to  a  train 
of  earria^  on  the  outside  throughout  its 
longitudinal  extent,  and  in  the  combination 
necessary  to  render  it  effective,  the  princi- 
pal feature  in  which  is  a  perpetually  shift- 
ing valve.  The  body  of  the  railway  is  a 
east-iron  cylinder,  with  horiiontal  rails  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The 
quantity  of  iron  in  a  given  length,  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  the  cylinders,  are  ascer- 
tainable to  a  fraction,  and  the  cylinders 
may  be  cast  in  substance  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, since  any  required  degree  of  strength 
may  be  given  to  the  construction  by  ribs  or 
rings  upon  the  lower  semi-drcumference 
at  long  intervals.  The  maintenance  of 
fixed  steam-enginea,  such  as  are  to  be  used 
as  prime  movers,  or  to  work  the  air-pumps, 
at  stations  along  the  line,  is  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience ;  and  the  working  of 
the  blowing-machines,  used  in  blasting 
iron,  furnishes  data  for  the  working  of  air- 


pumps.  The  invention  is  not  a  recent  no* 
velty  in  the  history  of  practical  philoaophy, 
but  in  all  the  attempts  to  jrender  it  pracu- 
cabl^  the  invent<»s  fimna  a  difienlty  ia 
eontriving  anch  an  aperture  for  the  transit 
of  the  eonnectiiig  rods  <»  bara  as  shonld 
not  destroy  the  vacnnm  within  the  tube  by 
affording  an  opening  for  the  mahing  in  M 
the  external  air  in  such  plaeea  and  in  aneh 
a  manner  as  to  deatroy  the  whole  prinonle 
and  power  of  the  vacuum.  In  18Se,  Mr. 
Pinkua  thought  he  had  effieeted  this  ob- 
ject; his  method  is  said  to  have  conaiated 
of  a  pipe,  M  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  alit 
<«  groove  in  the  upper  surfoce ;  the  groove 
was  to  be  closed  by  laying  a  tofe  in  it.  a 
piston  waa  to  move  in  the  tube  to  whidli 
the  rods  or  bara  connecting  it  with  the 
carriage  were  attached,  wheels  were  at- 
tached to  the  bar  or  rod  which  lifted  up 
the  rope  as  the  piston  passed  beneath  it, 
and  then  came  another  wheel  behind  the 
bar  or  rod  which  forced  down  the  rope  into 
its  former  place,  after  the  passage  of  the 
bar  had  tidcen  place.  The  defect  here  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  rope  could  not 
be  sufficiently  forced  down  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  air-tight,  llie  present  pa- 
tentees assert  that  they  have  contrived  an 
effectual  method  of  closing  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  make  it  air-tight  after  the  passage  ot 
the  connecting  rods,  and  thus  render  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  principle  of 
practical  utility  to  railroad  conveyance. 
Their  contrivance  is  this .- — ^A  pipe  or  nine 
inches  is  used  for  the  transit  of  theniston; 
along  the  top  of  it  is  an  aperture.  To  close 
the  aperture  there  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
atrengthened  by  plates  of  iron  fixed  like  a 
lid,  by  being  attached  on  one  side  to  the 
pipe,  while  the  other  side  £b11s  into  a 
groove,  filled  with  a  composition  of  oil  and 
wax.  Wheels  are  attached  for  opening 
and  closing  the  valve,  and,  what  ia  cona- 
pletely  a  new  feature,  a  heated  upper  rod 


passes  over  the  composition  afker  the  valve 
nas  been  closed,  melts  the  composition, 
soldering  down  the  ed^  of  the  valve  or  lid 
to  the  groove,  and  sealing  the  tube.  Than, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  desideratum  no 
long  sought  in  vain,  vix.  the  connecting 
the  piston  in  the  tube  with  the  carriage 
above  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  vacuum  in  the  tube  firom  bang  de- 
stroyed by  the  rush  of  external  air,  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  line  of  imeumatic  railway  into 
sections  of  ttom  three  to  five  miles  in 
length,  according  to  the  acdirities  to  be 
worked,  since  the  steeper  acclivity  will  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  rarefactiou  to  be 
obtained  vrithin  the   same   time.    High- 


at  each  of  the  statums  which  limit  the  aee- 
tions,  will  work  air-pumps  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  required  degree  of 
*     ■  e  the       ■ 


rarefaction  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  load  to  be  drawn  within  a  given  time ; 
and  the  rosistance  being  overcome,  the 
train  will,  of  course,  proceed  with  a  velocity 
e^ual  to  that  vrith  which  the  pistons  of  the 
air-pumps  are  worked.   We  have  witneaaed 
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•everal  experiments  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  on  the  line  of  raihroad  which  runs 
from  the  Uxbri^e  road,  near  Shepherd's 
Bush,  across  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  line 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad ;  but  that 
it  will  ever  compete  with  its  noisy  and 
terrific  rival  is  more  than  we  will  venture 
to  predict. 

&AIN,  in  meteorology,  vapour  precipi- 
tated upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  water.  Rai*,  is  the  return  to  the  earth, 
in  condensed  drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sun  and  wind ;  the  condensation  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  in  the  general  tempe- 
rature, by  a  collision  produced  by  contrary 
currents,  or  by  a  cloua  passing  into  a  cold 
stratum  of  air.  The  power  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  solution  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, but  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Hence,  when  two  masses  of  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is 
not  capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in 
solution,  and  a  part  is,  in  consequence, 
precipitated  as  rain.  As  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, when  saturated,  is  calculated  not  to 
hold  in  solution  more  water  than  would 
form  a  sheet  five  inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  of  rain  and  dew  is 
probably  from  35  to  40  inches,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  renewed  manv  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  [See  Ax  a,  Fo  o,  &c.]  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,— on  the  previous  dampness  of  the 
unmixed  portions  of  the  fluid,— their  diffe- 
rence of  heat,— the  elevation  of  their  mean 
temperature,— and  the  extent  of  the  combi- 
nation which  takes  place.  When  the  depo- 
ution  is  slow,  the  very  minute  aqueous  glo- 
bules remain  suspended,  and  form  clouds ; 
but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious,  those  particles 
conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  hail. 

ILAIN'BOW,  in  meteorology,  an  arch  or 
semicircle  exhibited  in  a  rnxnj  sky,  and 
some  similar  situations,  opposite  to.  the 
sun,  adorned  with  the  prismatic  colours, 
and  formed  bv  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  spherical  drops  of  water.  The  inner 
bow  is  produced  by  a  refraction  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  drojp,  a  reflection  firom  its 
back,  and  a  refiraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection.  The  outer 
bow  by  two  refractions  atid  two  reflections 
within  the  drop ;  and,  as  much  of  the  light 
is  dispersed  by  the  two  reflections,  so  the 
outer  bow  is  fainter  than  the  inner  bow. 
As  all  the  drops  in  a  shower  are  affected  at 
the  same  time,  so  all  the  colours  of  light 
are  visible  anywhere  to  a  spectator  whose 
back  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  are 
from  64  to  61  degrees  and  from  42  to  40  de- 
grees from  the  eye;  but  in  the  two  bows 
the  colours  are  reversed.  The  two  bows  may 
be  imitated  by  small  glass  globes  of  water 
placed  within  the  above  angles  from  the 
eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with  an  en- 


gine. A  line  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  {[oes  to  the  centre 
of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  the  bow  is 
iuversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and,  if 
the  sun  is  more  than  42  or  54  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  no  two  persons  can  see  the 
same  bow.  An  artificial  rainbow  may  be 
produced  in  sunshine  by  scattering  drops  of 
water  frt)m  a  brush,  by  a  garden  engine,  or 
otherwise,  the  water  being  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  between 
it  and  the  sun.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers  produce  colours  on  the  same 
principle  as  rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist, 
and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a 
luminous  body  aqd  the  eye,  exhibiting  the 
circular  haloes  often  observed  around  the 
son  and  moon.— —  i«iuir  rainbow.  The 
moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon of  an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her 
rajrs  in  drops  of  raiu  in  the  night  time. 
Aristotle  says  he  was  the  first  that  ever  ob- 
served it;  and  adds,  that  is  never  visible 
but  at  the  time  of  f^Ul  moon.  The  lunar 
iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  solar,  but 
much  fainter. Marine  rainbow,  a  pheno- 
menon sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated 
sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the 
waves  aloft,  and  the  suq's  rays  fitllmg  upon 
them,  they  are  refracted. 

RAIN-GAUGE,  or  PLITS'IAM'ETER, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  any  place  in  a  given 
time.  A  very  simple  rain-gauge,  and  one, 
it  is  said,  which  will  answer  all  practical 
purposes,  consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the 
area  of  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square 
inches :  this  funnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by 
173,  whicn  ^ves  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  rain  may  have 
free  access  to  them ;  hence  the  tops  of 
buildings  are  usualljr  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  are  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  the  quantities  are  al- 
ways different,  even  at  the  same  place. 

RAI'SINB,  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  in  this  latter  case  they  are  richer  and 
sweeter  than  when  dried  in  an  oven.  The 
best  raisins  come  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Calabria ;  there  are 
also  very  fine  ones  brought  from  Smvma, 
Damascus,  and  Egypt :  their  quality,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
method  of  their  cure.  The  finest  raisins 
are  those  <(f  the  nn,  so  called,  being  the 
plumpest  bunches,  which  are  left  to  ripen 
fully  upon  the  vine  after  their  stalks  have 
been  half  cut  through.  They  are  imported 
in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  raisins,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
undried  grapes  is  annually  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  jars,  packed  in  saw- 
dust.   [See  Grafs.] 
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RA'JAH,  one  of  the  ancient  hereditary 

Srinces  of  India,  before  itii  conqnett  by  the 
[ugula ;  aome  of  wboui  are  tributary  to 
Europeanat  and  aome  are  aaid  to  be  inde- 
pendent. ■ 

BAKE,  in  a  ahip,  the  projection  of  the 
upper  parta,  at  the  height  uf  the  atem  and 
atern,  beyond  the  extremitica  of  the  keeL 
Also,  a  term  aicnifying  to  fire  in  a  direction 
with  the  length  of  anything:  for  example, 
to  cannonade  a  ahip  on  the  atem  or  head, 
ao  that  the  balla  range  the  whole  length  of 

the  deck,  ia  to  rake  her  fore  and  aft. The 

word  rake  is  also  applied  to  a  looae,  disor- 
derly, vicioua  man. 

RALLENTAN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term,  implying  that  the  tune  of  the  pasaage 
over  which  it  ih  placed  ia  to  be  gradually 
decreased. 

RAL'LUS,  in  ornithology,  a  |fenna  of  birda 
of  the  order  Gralla.  They  inhabit  sedgy 
placea:  the  principal  apeciea  are — the  crake 
or  land-rail,  the  brook  ouzel  or  water-rail, 
the  spotted  gallinule,  and  the  Phifippine  rail. 

RAM,  in  zoolog;-,  the  male  of  the  aheep 
or  ovine  genua ;  in  bome  parta  of  England 

called  a  tvp. Rem,  in  aatronomy  [See 

Abies].    See  alao  BATTBBino  Ram, 

RAM'ADAN,  a  aolemn  aeason  of  fasting 
among  the  Mahometana,  kept  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Arabic  vear.  The  Mahome- 
tans call  this  mouth  holy,  and  believe  that 
as  long  aa  it  lasts  the  gatea  of  paradiae  are 
open,  and  those  of  hell  ahut. 

RAMEN'TUM,  in  botany,  the  amall 
looae  acalea  that  are  frequently  found  on 
the  atems  of  vegetables. 

RA'MEOUS,  in  botany,  growini;  on  or 
ahooting  from  a  branch. 

RAMIFICA'TION,  any  amall  branch 
iaauing  from  a  large  one,  particularly  the 
very  minute  branchea   issuing   from    the 

larger  arteries. In  botway,  the  manner 

in  which  a  tree  produces  its  branchea  or 
boughs. 

RA'MOUS,  in  botany  having  lateral  divi- 
sions or  being  full  of  branchea,  aa  a  atem 
or  root. 

RAMPANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast  when  it 
stauds  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  rears  up  its 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  abow- 
ing  only  ita  profile.  It  ia  different  from 
aaliant,  in  which  the  beast  seema  to  be 

springing   forward Rampant  gardant, 

when  the  animal  atanda  on  ita  hinder  legs, 
looking  fUll-i%LCed;  Rampant  reffardantfVihen 
it  so  atands,  but  looks  behind. 

BAM'PART,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
or  mound  of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  of 
resisting  the  cannon  of  an  enemy;  and 
formed  into  bastions,  curtains,  &c.  Sol- 
diers continually  keep  guard  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  pieces  of  artillery  are  planted 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  place. Ram- 
part, in  civil  architecture,  is  used  for  the 
space  left  between  the  wall  of  a  city  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

RA'Na,  in  soology,  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus of  which  frogs  and  toads  are  the  species 

RANGE,  in  g^unnery,  the  line  which  a 
ahot  describes  from  the  mouth  of  a  piece  to 


the  point  where  it  lodges.  When  the  muz- 
tle  is  elevated  to  45  degrees,  it  ia  called  the 
utmost  range. ^Among  Aarinera,  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  the  cable  drawn  upon  the 
deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  looae  from 
the  bow. 

RA'NGER,  ftn  officer  whoae  duty  it  was 
to  walk  through  the  foreat,  and  present  all 
trespassers  at  the  next  fbreat  court.  The 
office  of  ranger  is  not  of  the  aame  imirar- 
tance  aa  formerly,  but  the  situation  ia  still 
filled,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  similar  kind. 

RANI'N^  VE'N^,  in  anatomy,  the  frog 
veins,  certain  veins  which  appear  under  the 
tongue. 

RANK,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  one 
man  holds  in  respect  to  another.  This  is 
particularly  defined  in  regard  to  the  nobi- 
lity, as  also  in  all  offices  of  state,  as  well  as 

in  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Rank,  in  military  tactics,  the  straight  line 
which  the  aoldiera  of  a  battalion  or  aqua- 

dron  make  aa  they  stand  side  by  side. 

Rank  and  file,  a  name  gpven  to  the  men  car* 
rying  firelocks,  and  standing  in  the  ranks, 
in  nliich  arc  included  the  corporals. 

RAN'SOM,  money  paid  for  redeeming  a 
captive,  or  for  obtaining  the  liberty  ot  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

RANTERS,  a  sect  of  dissenters,  origi- 
nating in  Staffordshire,  in  1807,  and  marked 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  sprang  firom  the  Wealeyan 
methodists,  from  whom  they  separated,  and 
by  whom  they  are  disowned.  They  bold 
camp  meetings  annually,  and  differ  from 
the  parent  stock  in  many  of  their  outward 
ceremonies,  but  they  stiH  assimilate  to  the 
original  connection  in  their  religious  opi- 
nions. 

RANUN'CULUS,  a  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a 
globular  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  globe 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  spear- 
wort  are  the  principal  species. 

RANZ  DE  VACHE,  in  music,  a  favour- 
ite national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep- 
herds, which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipes 
while  tending  their  flocks  and  herds.  It 
consists  of  a  tew  simple  intervals,  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  primitive  life  of  these  people 
and  their  instrument  (the  JlpenAom,  horn 
of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  efifect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This  effect 
becoming  intimately  associated  with  the 
locality  of  Svritxerland,  explains  the  many 
anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness  caused  by 
the  sound  of  the  Ranz  dea  Faehet,  when 
heard  by  Swiaa  in  foreign  countriea. 

RAPE,  a  diviaion  of  a  county ;  it  some- 
times means  the  same  as  a  hundred,  and  at 
other  times  signifies  a  division  consisting  of 
several  hundredai  thus  Sussex  is  divided 
into  six  rapea,  every  one  of  which,  besides 
its  hundreds,  has  a  castle,  a  river,  and  a 
forest  belonging  to  it.  Similar  districts  in 
other  counties  are  called  tithings,  lathe^  or 

wapentakes. In  botany,  a  biennial  plant, 

of  the  genus  Bras$ica,  Rape  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  England,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  seed,  which  is  crushed  for  oil. 
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•ud  partly  for  its  leavei  as  food  for  sheep. 
——'Rapteak*,  is  the  adberiog  masses  of 
the  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed :  they  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  a  malt-mill  or  other  machine ;  and 
are  used  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  crops 
of  different  lunds,  or  are  drilled  along  with 
turnip  seed. 

BAT  HAN  XT  8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetradgnamia ;  order  3  Si/t- 
fuota.  The  species  are  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  raduh. 

BAPHID'IA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
fbur-winged  insects  of  the  Neuroptera  or- 
der. The  head  is  of  a  homy  substance, 
and  depressed;  the  taU  is  armed  with  a 
slender  homy  weapon,  not  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremitT :  it  is  about  the  sise  of  the  scorpion 
fly,  and  is  common  in  meadows  in  July. 

BAP'IDS,  the  part  of  a  river  where  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  very  considerable, 
owing  to  a  ipradual  descent  of  the  earth, 
but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a  fall  of 
the  water  as  is  deemed  a  cascade  or  cata- 
ract. 

BAREFACTION,  in  physics,  the  act  or 
process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies; 
that  is,  brought  to  possess  more  room,  or 
appear  under  a  larger  bulk  without  acces- 
sion of  any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  op- 
posed to  eondetuatwn.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
shows,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  so 
immense,  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  repelling  force 
inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its  particles 
mutually  fly  from  one  another.    [See  Aib, 

ATMOSrHBBB,  &C.] 

RASTBBRRT.  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a 
bramble,  or  species  of  rub**.  Several  varie- 
ties are  cultivated,  differing  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  firuit,  either  red,  flesh-coloured, 
or  yellow.    A  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  the 


culture  of  the  raspberrv,  and  an  eastern  or 
western  exposure,  slightly 


shaded.    It  is 


generally  propagated  by  suckers. 

RAT,  in  loology,  a  well-known  qnadraped 
of  the  genus  Mu»,  which  infests  house*, 
stores,  and  ships ;  an  animal  equally  trou- 
blesome and  destructive. 

RATAFIA  (pron.  raUtf«4),  a  delicious  U- 
<^nor,  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  cher« 
nes.  Ac.  steeped  in  brandy.  In  France, 
ratifta  is  the  generic  name  of  all  Uqneurt 
compounded  with  alcohol,  su|^,  and  the 
odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vege- 
tables. 

RATCH,  in  clock-work,  a  sort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  serve  to  lift  the 
detents  every  hour  and  thereby  cause  the 
dock  to  strike. 

RATCH'BT,  a  small  tooth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fusee  or  barrel  of  a  watch,  which  stops 
it  in  winding  up. 

RATCH'IL,  among  miners,  fragments  ol 
stone. 

RATE,  an  assessment  by  the  pound  for 
public  purposes;  as,  for  the  poor,  the  high- 
ways, church  repairs,  ooontv  expenses,  tte. 
In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship, 
according  to  its  magnitude  or  force. 

RATirOFFITKr>n  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
garnet  found  in  Sweden.    Its  colour  is  a 


dingy  brownish  black,  and  it  is  aceompa- 
nied  with  calcareous  spar  and  small  erystdls 
of  hornblend. 

RATIO,  the  proportion  or  multiple  of 
one  thing  in  regard  to  another  thinar.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  2  to  4  is  double,  and  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  3  to  6,  or  25  to  50.  The  com- 
position of  different  ratios  is  effected  by 
multiplying  the  antecedents  together,  and 

the  consequents  together. PrivM  and  uU 

timaU  Ratio,  the  relation  which  two  va- 
riable quantities  bear  to  each  other  when 
they  are  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
indefinitely  small,  hence  called  prime;  or 
the  relation  of  two  variable  quantities  to 
each  other  at  the  instant  of  vanishing,  or 
becoming  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
called  ultimate  ratio. 

RATION,  the  proportion  or  fixed  allow- 
ance of  provisions,  drink,  forage,  &c.  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  for  tha  subsistence  of  horses. 
Seamen  in  the  navy  also  have  ration*  of 
certain  articles. 

RATIONALE,  the  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explain- 
ing the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and 
every  other  circumstance. 

RA'TIONALISTS.  a  term  used  to  denote 
certain  latitudinarians  in  religion,  who  con- 
sider the  supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  vynters,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason. 

RATLINES,  in  a  ship,  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  for  going  up  the  shrouds 
and  ascending  to  the  mast-head. 

RATOON',  a  sprout  fh>m  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut. 

RATTAN',  or  RATAN',  a  long  slender 
cane,  the  growth  of  a  bush  in  parts  of  India 
(the  CoIaMM  rotanp  of  Liniueus).  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed 
embranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliable,  often  ascending  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  exists 
in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula. "  The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
"  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other 
instrument  than  his  parana  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 
The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is 
this :  he  makes  a  notch  m  the  tree  at  the 
root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and 
cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  piort  that 
is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now 
being^  pulled  through  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  eoual  sixe,  is  by  this  operation  neatly 
and  readily  freed  firom  its  epidermi*.  When 
the  wood-cutter  has  by  this  means  obtained 
from  800  to  400  rattans,  being  as  many  as 
an  individual  can  conveniently  cany  in 
their  moist  and  undried  state,  he  sits  dovm 
and  ties  them  up  in  bundles  of  100,  each 
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ratUn  beinr  doubled  before  being  thus  tied 
up.  After  drying,  thej  are  ftt  for  the  mar- 
ket  without  further  preparation."  Im- 
ntense  qoantitiea  are  contumed  in  India  and 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  China. 
For  cane  work  they  should  be  choaen  lonr, 
of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glared, 
of  a  tmall  sise,  and  not  brittle. 

RATTLESNAKE,  in  toology.  a  poison- 
out  serpent  of  the  genus  Crotalnt,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  len^h,  with  sereral 
horny  cells  at  the  tail,  which,  when  mored. 
produce  a  loud  rattling  noise.  The  head  ia 
broad,  triangular,  and  flat ;  the  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mouth  large,  and  the  tonirue 
forked.  They  inhabit  the  woods  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  sound  of  their 
rattle  is  said  to  be  audible  at  the  disunce 
of  twenty  yards,  and  is  thus  useful  in  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  reptile.  Its 
bite  is  attended  mth  frightftd  consequences, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  instance, 
as  narrated  in  Flint's  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States:  "An  emigrant 
familjr  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the 
shelving  declivitv  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a 
den  of  rattlesnaaes.  Warmed  by  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  rep- 
tiles entered  in  numbers,  and.  of  course,  m 
rage,  by  night,  into  the  room  where  the 
whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those 
cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor  and  some  in 
beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  monntecton  every  bed.  Chil- 
dren were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  in  each  other's  arms.  Most  of 
the  family  were  bitten  to  death ;  and  those 
who  escaped,  flndinpr  the  whole  cabin  occu- 
pied by  these  homd  tenants,  hissing  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  fled  from  the  house 
by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  in  that  direction."  Blumenbach 
says,  •*  we  are  assured  by  credible  eye-wit- 
nesses that  squirrels,  small  birds,  &c.  fall 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  stand,  into 
the  throat  of  the  rattlesnake  below;  the 
circumstance  is  not,  however,  by  anv  means 
confined  to  this  genus,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked in  many  other  serpenta  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World." 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT,  in  boUny,  a 
plant  or  root  of  the  genus  Polygala,  and 
another  of  the  genus  Prenantket. 

RAVELINS,  in  fortification,  deUched 
works  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  sa- 
lient angles,  and  raised  before  the  counter- 
scarp. 

EATEN,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  g^nus  Corvua,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
bluish  back:  the  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crown,  and  flatted  on  both  sides ;  the 
eves  are  large,  bright,  and  piercing;  and 
tne  beak  is  long  and  thick.  It  builds  in 
high  trees  or  rocks ;  is  long  lived,  feeds  on 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smell. 

RAY,  in  optie^  a  beam  of  light,  propa- 
gated from  a  radiant  point;  said  to  be  direct 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  point;  re- 
Jleeted  if  it  first  strike  upon  anybody,  and 
is  thence  transmitted  to  the  eye.  The  mixed 
solar  beam  contains,  1st.  ealor\fie  raya,  pro- 


ducing beat  and  expansion,  but  not  visioB 
and  colour;  2nd.  coliriJU  r^»,  producing  vi- 
sion and  colour,  but  not  heat  and  expansion ; 
3rd.  ekemieal  ray,  producing  certain  effeeta 
on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  neitha 
heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  and  4th. 
a  power  producing  magnetism,  but  whether 
a  distinct  or  associated  power  is  not  deter- 
mined.  In  botany,  the  outer  part  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  eomnound  radiate  flower. 
—In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilaginoiu 
ossicle  in  the  tins  of  fishes,  serving  to  sup- 
port the  membrane. 

RAY'-^ISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
flat  fish,  vrith  spiracles,  of  which  tnere  are 
nineteen  species ;  the  chief  are  the  skat^ 
thomback,  the  sting  ray,  and  the  torpedo, 
possessed  of  galvanic  arrangrmenta  and 
powers. 

RAYONNATTT,  in  heraldry,  an  ejHthet 
fbr  any  ordinary  that  darts  forth  rays  like 
the  sun  when  it  shines  forth. 

RE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  or  inseparable 
particle  at  the  beginning  of  words,  to  repeat 
or  otherwise  modify  their  meaning;  aa  in 
re-action,  re-export,  Ac 

REACH,  in  sea  language,  signifiea  the 
distance  between  any  two  pointa  of  land, 
lying  nearly  in  a  right  line. 

REACTION,  in  physics,  the  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  tne  action  or  impulse 
of  others,  that  endeavour  to  change  their 
state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

REA'GENT,  in  chemistry,  the  name  g^ven 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  others. 

REAL,  a  small  Spaniah  coin  of  the  Talne 
of  forty  maravedis ;  but  its  value  is  diffierent 
in  different  provinces. Real,  in  law,  per- 
taining to  things  permanent  and  immova- 
ble ;  as  real  estate,  opposed  to  peraonal  or 
movable  property.  Real  ateett,  assets  con- 
sisting in  real  estate,  or  lands  and  tenements 
descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  chargea  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

REAL'GAR.  a  metaliie  aubatance,  tike 
aulphuret  of  arsenic;  which  is  either  native, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  it  is 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  orpiment  ixi 
subliming  vessels. 

RE'ALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite 
of  idealitm,  and  is  that  philoaophical  system 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exbt  in- 
dependently of  our  conceptions  of  thena; 
but  r^ism  becomes  materialism  if  it  con- 
siders matter,  or  physical  substance,  as  tike 
only  original  cause  of  things,  and  tne  aoid 
itself  as  a  material  substance. 

REALISTS,  in  phUosophy,  a  sect  of 
school  philosophers  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  Nominalista,  who  held  that  words, 
and  not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialec- 
tics 

REALM,  a  royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  ot 
a  king's  dominions 

REAL  PRES'ENCB.  in  the  Romisb 
church,  the  actual  presencv  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 
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REAM,  a  certain  quantity  of  paper.  | 
Twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheeU  each 
mnke  a  ream  of  writing  -paper;  but  tlie  | 
printer^t  ream,  or  perfect  ream  of  printing 

iper,  consists  of  21  (^  quires,  or  516  sheets. 

iro  reams  make  what  is  termed  a  bundU. 

REAR,  a  military  term  for  behind.—— 
Rear-guard,  a  body  of  men  that  marches  in 

the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 

Rear-rank,  the  last  line  of  men  that  are 

drawn  ap  two  or  more  deep. The  rear  is 

also  a  naTal  term  applied  to  the  squadron 
which  is  hindermost. 

RE'ASON,  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  disting^hes  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  good  from  evil,  and  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from 
facts  or  from  propositions. 

RE'ASONING,  or  RATIOCINATION, 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
called  reaaon;  or  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
deducing  some  unknown  proposition  from 
other  prenous  one*  that  are  evident  and 
known.  Every  act  of  reasoning  necessarily 
includes  three  distinct  judgments;  two, 
wherein  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want 
to  discover  are  severally  compared  with  the 
middle  idea,  and  a  third  wherein  they  are 
themselves  connected,  or  di^oined,  accordr 
iug  to  the  result  of  that  comparison.  Now, 
OS  our  judgments  when  put  mto  words  are 
called  propositions,  so  the  expressions  of 
our  reasonings  are  termed  syllogisms.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  as  ever^  act  of  reason- 
ing implies  three  several  judgments,  so 
every  syllogism  must  include  three  distinct 
propositions.    Thus,  beginning  with  first 

Srinciples,  we  see  that  reasoning  rises  gra- 
ually  from  one  judgment  to  another,  and 
connects  them  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  stage  it  brings  intuitive  certainty 
along  with  it. ^Locke  says,  reaton  some- 
times is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles; 
sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions; 
sometimes  for  the  cause,  particularly  the 
final  cause.  And  Swift  adds,  "  reason  it- 
self is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every 
particular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  per- 
petually swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
nis  passions,  and  his  vices." 

RE-BATE  AND  DISCOUNT,  a  rule  in 
arithmetic  by  which  discounts  upon  ready 
money  payments  are  calculated. 

EEB'EL,  one  who  revolts  from  the  go- 
Temment  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
either  by  openly  renouncing  the  authority 
of  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it. 

REBEL'LION,  an  open  and  avowed  re- 
nunciation of  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Rebel- 
lion differs  frY>m  inmrreetion ;  for  insurrec- 
tion may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
particular  act  or  law,  without  a  design  to 
renounce  wholly  all  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  may  lead  to,  but  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance  rebellion. 
Rebellion  differs  also  from  mutinjf,  that 
being  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
against  the  authority  of  their  officers. 

RBTUS,  an  enigmatical  representation 
of  tome  name,  &e.  by  using  figures  or  pic- 


tures instead  of  words. Camden    tells 

us  the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  among 
our  forefathers,  and  he  was  nobody  who 
could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  in- 
vention by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  ac- 
cordingly.  ^In  heraldry  a  coat  of  arms 

which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 
person. 

REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiflTs  sur-rcjoiuder,  in 
a  cause  depending  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, &c. 

RECAPTION,  in  law.  the  taking  a  se- 
cond distress  of  one  formerly  distrained  for 
the  same  cause  during  the  plea  grounded 
upon  the  former  distress.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  to  recover  damages,  &c. 

REC  E  IFF,  in  commerce,  an  acquittance 
or  discharge  in  writinf^  for  money  received, 
or  other  valuable  consideration. 

RECE'IVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glass  ves- 
sel for  containing  the  thing  on  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  made. 

In  law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 

from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partaking  in  the 
crime. 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
are  connected.  The  receptacle  of  the  fruc- 
tification is  common  both  to  the  flower  and 
the  fruit:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed :  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  is  the  base  of  the  fruit 
only:  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  is  the 
base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 

RE'CIPE,  a  medical  prescription;  or  di- 
rections for  preparing  any  mixture  or  com- 
pound. 

RECIFROCAL,  in  general,  something 
that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned  equally 
on  both  sides,  or  that  affects  both  parties 

alike. Reciprocal  terms,    in    logic,  are 

those  which  have  the  same  signification; 
and  consequently  are  convertible  and  may 

be  used  for  each  other. Reciprocal  fi' 

gum,  in  geometry,  are  those  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 

same  ratio  in  both  figures. Reciprocal 

quantitiea,  in  mathematics,  are  those  which, 

multiplied  together,  produce  unity. Re- 

eiprocal  proportion,  m  arithmetic,  is  when 
in  four  numoers  the  fourth  is  less  than  the 
second  by  so  much  as  the  third  is  less  than 
the  first,  and  the  contrary. 

RECITATIVE,  a  kind  of  musical  pro- 
nnnciation,  in  which  the  composer  and  the 
performer  endeavour  to  imitate  the  infiec- 
tions.  accent,  and  emphasis  of  speech ;  such 
as  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearsed  in  cathedral  churches, 
or  that  of  actors  on  an  operatic  stage  when 
they  relate  some  event  or  reveal  some  de- 
sign. 

RECK'ONINO,  in  navigation,  an  account 
of  the  ship's  course  and  distance  calculated 
from  the  log-board  without  the  aid  of  celes- 
tial observation.  This  is  called  the  dead- 
reckoning. 
REC'LINATB,  in  botany,  bent  down- 
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wards,  ao  that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  knrer 
than  the  base. 

RBCLINATION,  ia  dialling,  the  nam- 
her  of  degrees  which  a  dial-plane  leans 
badcwards  from  an  exactly  upright  or  ver- 
tical plane ;  that  is,  from  the  senith. 

RECOON'IZANCE.  in  law.  a  bond  or 
obli^tion  acknowledged  in  some  court,  or 
before  some  judge,  with  condition  to  do 
some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  the  as- 
sixes,  to  keep  the  peace,  ftc  The  person 
who  enters  into  such  bond  is  called  the 
neogntMor;  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
bound  is  the  rteognitiee, 

RECOIL',  in  gunnenr,  the  retrograde 
motion  made  bj  anr  piece  of  flre-arms  on 
being  discharged.  This  term  is  particnlarlj 

atplicable  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are 
wajs  subject  to  a  recoil,  according  to  the 
sizes  and  the  chaives  which  they  contain. 
To  lessen  the  recoilof  a  gun,  the  platforms 
are  generally  made  sloping  towards  the 
embrasures. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military  langna^ 
means,  to  inform  one's-self  by  ocnur  in- 
spection of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or 
tne  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
military  art,  and  must  precede  every  consi- 
derable movement.  Reconnoitering  not 
unflreouently  brings  on  engagements,  and 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitering  party,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them. 

RECORD'ER,  a  person  whom  the  mayor 
Bnd  other  magistrates  of  a  city  or  corpora- 
tion associate  with  them  for  their  better 
direction  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceed- 
ings in  law.  He  also  speaks  in  their  name, 
upon  public  occasions. 

REC'ORDS,  in  law,  the  registers  of  oflS- 
cial  transactions,  made  by  oflScers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  directed  bylaw  to  be  recorded; 
as,  the  reeordt  of  statutes  or  of  judicial 

courts. Court  0/ record,  is  a  court  whose 

acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
on  parchment  or  in  books  for  a  perpetual 
memorial ;  and  their  records  are  the  highest 

evidence  of  facts. Trial   by  record^    is 

where  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and 
the  opposite  party  pleads  there  is  no  such 
record.  In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence 
being  admissible. 

RECOVERY,  in  law,  the  obtaining  a 
right  to  something  by  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment of  court  from  an  opposing  party  in  a 
suit ;  as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damages, 
and  costs,  by  a  plaintiff;  the  recovery  of  land 
in  ejectments.  &c. 

RECREMENT,  in  chemistry,  some  su- 
perfluous matter  separated  from  some  other 
that  is  useAil ;  in  which  sense  it  is  the  same 
with  scoria,  drops,  &c. 

RECTANGLE,  a  figure  whose  sides  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  or  90". 

RECTIFICA'TION,  in  chemist^,  the 
process  of  refining  by  repeated  distillation 
or  sublimation,  in  order  to  render  the  sub- 
stance purer. 


RECTOR*  a  term  applied  to  the  _ 
sors  of  several  offidal  situations;  u,  1.  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  core  of 
a  puish,  and  the  property  of  the  tithes, 
ftc;  2.  The  chief  elective  officer  in  several 
universities;  3. The  head  master  of  large 
public  schools  in  Scotland ;  4.  The  governor  1 
in  several  convents;  6.  The  superior  of  m. 
seminary  or  coll^^  of  the  Jesuiu. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and 
last  of  the  large  intestines. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common 
to  several  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  straightness  of  their  fibres. 

RECTUS  IN  ClfRIA,  in  law,  one  who 
stands  at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  any 
thing  against  him.  Also,  one  who  has  re- 
versed an  outlawry,  and  can  therefore  par- 
take of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

RECUR'RENT  VERSES,  in  poetry. 
verses  that  read  the  same  backwards  mm 
they  do  forwards. 

RECUR'VATE,  in  botany,  bowed  or 
curved  downvrards;  as,  a  reeurvate  leaf. 
Or  bent  outwards;  as,  a  reeurvate  prickle, 
corolla,  Ac. 

RECURV1R08TER,  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upwards. 
'  RECURYIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  order  Gralla.  Birds  of  this 
tribe,  called  in  English  Avotet,  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe. 

RECU'SANT,  in  English  history,  one 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  kingly  an- 
premacy  in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a 
popish  reoMant,  who  acknowledges  only 
the  supremacT  of  the  pope. 

RED,  in  physics,  one  of  the  simple  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  but  it  has  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson.  Vermil- 
lion, orange  red,  &c. The  Greeks  called 

the  Arabian  gulf  the  Brytkrean  or  Aerf  aea, 
probably  from  Edom  or  Idumea;  impro- 
perly applying  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red, 
to  the  sea,  wuch  improper  application  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

RED3REA8T,  in  ornithology,  a  wdl- 
known  bird,  the  Motacill*  rubecula  of  Lin- 
n«us.  The  fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  its  seeking  the  aid  of 
man  during  the  vrinter  season,  when  it 
visits  without  dread  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant and  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

REIXDIDIT  SE,  a  law  term,  used  in 
cases  where  a  man  renders  himself  in  dis- 
charge of  his  bail. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage;  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  re-enter  upon  it  by 
paying  the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  with  mterest  and  costs ;  also, 
the  right  of  redeeming  and  re-entering.— — 
In  war  and  in  commerce,  the  act  of  pro- 
curing the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent;  as,  the 

redemption  of  a  shjp  and  cargo. In  theo- 

logTT*  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sinners 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties 

of  God's  violated  law  by  the 

Christ. 
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REDOUBT',  in  fortification,  a  small 
square  fort  without  any  defence  but  in 
front ;  used  in  trenches,  Unes  of  circumval- 
lation,  contravallation,  and  approach,  to 
defend  passages,  &c. 

RED  START,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Motaeilla. 

REDUC'TIO  AD  ABSURDUM.  in  logic, 
a  mode  of  argument  br  which  the  truth  of 
a  proposition  is  proved  by  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  the  rule 
for  bringing  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations into  one  denomination.— —l{«(iue- 
tion,  in  mineralogy,  signifies  the  restoring 
an  oxyde  or  calx  to  its  primitive  metaL— — 
Reduetion,in  surgery,  an  operation  whereby 
a  dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 
plAce.-^— Reduction  of  Equations,  in  algebra, 
the  reducing  them  to  the  simplest  state,  or 
clearing  them  of  all  superfluous  quantities, 
by  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown, 
tul  the  unknown  quantity  alone  is  found 
on  one  side,  and  the  known  ones  on  the 
other. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  logic,  a  kind  of 
condition  expressed  in  a  proposition  indi- 
cating or  assigning  the  manner  wherein, 
the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  subject. 

REED,  the  common  name  of  many 
aquatic  plants.  In  general,  it  denotes  a 
kmd  of  long,  hollow,  knotted  grass  that 

^ws  in  fens  and  watery  places. Reed, 

in  music,  the  little  movable  tube  at  the 

month  of  certain  wind  instruments. ^A 

well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made 
of  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds,  called 
dent*. 

REEFING,  a  sea  term  for  the  rolling  or 
taking  up  a  sail  in  a  great  gale  of  wind.— 
Retf'taekle,  a  tackle  upon  deck,  commu- 
nicating vrith  its  pendant,  and  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  top-mast  head,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  top-sail  yard-arm,  is 
attached  to  a  cringle  below  the  lowest  reef. 
It  is  used  to  pull  the  skirts  of  the  top-sails 
close  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  reefing. 

REFECTION,  among  certain  ecclesias- 
tics, a  spare  meal  or  repast  just  sufficing 
for  the  support  of  life;  hence  the  hall  in 
convents,  and  other  communities,  where 
the  monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refections 
or  metJs  in  common,  is  called  the  rtfeetory. 

REFEREE',  one  to  whose  decision  a 
thing  is  referred;  particularly,  a  person 
appomted  by  a  court  to  hear,  examine,  and 
decide  a  cause  between  parties,  pending 
before  the  court,  and  make  report  thereon. 

REFERENCE,  in  law,  the  act  of  refer- 
ring a  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
an  arbitrator.  Also,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  referring  a  matter  to  a  master.—— 
Rtferenee,  in  jprinting,  a  mark  in  the  text  of 
a  work  referring  to  a  similar  one  in  the  side 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

REFIT^INO,  in  general,  is  the  art  or 
practice  of  puriifyiug  a  thing;  including  not 
only  the  assaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but 
likewise  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

REFLECTION,  the  review  or  ttconsi- 
deration  of  past  thoughts,  opinionsfdr  de- 


cisions of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events. 

Ruction  o/tke  ray$  of  light,  in  optics;  is 
their  return  after  approaching  so  near  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled, 
or  driven  backwards.  The  jpn^cat  law  of 
reflection  is,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

RE'FLEX,  in  painting,  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  those  places  in  a  picture  which  are 
supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  a  light  re- 
flected from  some  other  body,  represented 

in  the  same  piece. Reflex  viaion,  that 

performed  by  means  of  reflected  rays,  as 
from  mirrors 

REFOR'M  (PARLIAMENTARY),  a 
change  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
representative  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, by  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  modem  large  towns,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  &c.  which  heretofore 
sent  no  members  to  parliament  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  franchise  teom.  places  which 
hM.  long  since  become  insignificant.    [See 

PaBIiIAHKNT,  &c.] 

R E  F  O RM  A' T I O N,  the  term  appUed 
bv  Protestants,  universally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  first  set  on 
foot  in  Germany  by  Luther,  a.d.  1517,  but 
had  been  begun  in  England  by  Wickliffe, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by  Henry 
YIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church.  Of  aU  the  errors,  frauds,  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
one  which  proved  most  injurious  to  religion 
and  morals,  and  that  which  was  most  de- 
plored by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men,  was  the  facility  with  which  riches  were 
allowed  to  purchase  salvation !  Wealth 
was  invested  in  monasteries,  shrines,  and 
chantries ;  and  few  persons  who  had  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal  went  out  of 
the  world  vrithout  bequeathing  some  of  it 
to  the  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Thus  were 
men  taught  to  put  their  trust  in  riches; 
their  wealth,  being  thus  invested,  became 
available  to  them  beyond  the  grave :  and  in 
whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  proper  forms  and  obtained 
a  discharge,  they  might  purchase  a  free 
passage  through  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  and  a  mitigation 
of  its  torments  while  they  lasted.  But  pur- 
gatory was  not  the  only  invisible  world  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  extended  f 
for  to  the  pope,  as  to  the  representative  of 
St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  gpven ;  a  portion  of 
this  power  was  delegated  to  every  priest, 
and  tney  inculcated  that  the  soul  which  de- 
parted without  confession  and  absolution, 
bore  with  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins 
to  sink  it  to  perdition.  To  this  let  us  add, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  priests  had  exas- 
perated  the  prinees ;  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars  did  injury  to  the  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics ;  and  a  thousand  innocent 
ricrims  of  the  inquisition  called  for  ven- 
geance. Other  causes  also  conspired  to 
bring  on  the  day  of  religious  freedom :  the 
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mesni  of  infonnation  vera  vatUy  ineraated 
bj  the  art  ofprintinf ;  material*  for  think- 
ing wen  laid  befbra  Uie  people  by  instmo- 
tive  works  in  the  volgar  tongues;  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men  increased;  and  the 
iotellifenee  for  which  the  Reformation  was 
to  open  a  war  bepan  to  act  generally  and 
powerfully.  Tne  centra  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  north,  which  had  long  submitted 
with  raluctanoe  to  Bome^  was  readr  to 
eonntenance  the  boldest  measures  for  snak- 
ing off  the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best 
and  most  reflecting  men  had  become  impa- 
tient. But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter 
whence  the  lint  blow  would  be  struck. 
Leo  X.  was  created  pope  in  1S18;  and,  little 
affected  by  the  universal  desire  for  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its 
head  meraly  to  employ  its  ravenues  in  the 
gratification  of  his  princelj  tastes.  Albert, 
elector  of  Meots  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  ra- 
ceived  firom  Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to  sell 
indnlpenctt  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  on 
condition  of  sharinc  the  profiu  with  the 
pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert  employed,  among 
others,  John  Tetsd,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Lmpsic,  who  went  about  from  place  to 
place*  carrying  on  his  trade  with  the  most 
unblushing  impudence,  and  extolling  his 
certificates  above  the  papal  bulls  (which 
required  rapentance),  as  unconditional  pro- 
mises of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  time  and 
eternity.  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Erf^irt, — a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  dis- 
tinguished more  tor  his  deep  piety  and 
strong  love  of  truth,  than  for  deep  erudi- 
tion,—set  his  thct  against  this  abuse,  first 
in  lus  sermons,  and  afterwards  in  ninety- 
five  theses,  or  questions,  which  he  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  church,  Oct.  31, 1517.  This 
led  to  several  public  disputations,  in  which 
he  had  such  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
antagonists,  that  this  man.  who  was  hardly 
known  before,  became  the  public  champion 
of  all  enlightened  men  who  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
respect  for  the  Boman  court,  which  was 
perceptible  in  his  eariier  writings,  he  now 
cUscarded,  as  the  iigustice  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions had  become  dear  to  him.  The 
most  complete  success  attended  his  endea- 
voun;  and  wheraver  the  reformed  religion 
found  its  waj,  the  worship  of  God  recoverad 
that  simpliaty,  and  warmth,  and  sincerity, 
which  had  characterized  it  among  the  first 
.Christians.  Beligion  was  no  longer  a  mera 
subject  of  the  imagination,  but  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  men,  and  invited 
close  investigation.  The  reformation  also 
had  an  important  influence  on  morals. 
While  the  reformers  abolished  the  principle 
of  blind  obedience  to  the  pope  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit 
of  penances,  fasts,  and  alms,  and  rejected 
the  possibility  of  acts  of  supererogation, 
by  which  saints  had  enriched  the  treasury 
of  the  chureh,  they  again  awakened  the 
smothered  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  in- 
troduced that  more  elevated  morality  which 
requires  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
conduct. 


BEPBACnON,  in  optics,  the  deviation 
of  a  nj  of  licht  from  that  right  line  in 
which  It  would  have  continued  if  not  pre- 
vented by  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes.  The  great  law 
of  refraction,  which  holds  in  all  bodies  and 
all  mediums,  is,  that  a  body  passing  ob- 
liquely out  of  one  medium  into  another 
wherein  it  meets  with  less  resistance,  ia 
refracted  or  turned  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular ;  and,  on  the  contrarv,  in  passing  out 
of  one  medium  into  another  wherein  the 
resistance  is  greater,  it  is  refracted  or  turned 
from  the  perpendicular.  We  read  of  many 
curious  appearances  occasioned  by  atmos- 
pherical reaction.  The  following  instance 
IS  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 


tions, by  William  Latham,  eso.,  who,  when 
living  at  Hastings,  was  one  oav  surprised 
by  seeing  a  vast  number  of  people  hurrying 


down  to~the  sea-side.  Upon  inquiring  the 
reason,  he  was  infimned  that  the  coast  of 
France  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  he  clearly  perceived, 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  cliffs  on 
the  opposite  coast,  which  are  at  least  be- 
tween fort^  and  fifhr  miles  distant,  and  not 
at  other  tunes  to  oe  discovered  with  the 
best  glasses.  They  appeared  to  be  only  a 
few  miles  o£^  and  extended  some  leagues 
along  the  coast.  SaihMrs  and  fishermen 
along  the  shore  pmnted  out  and  named  the 
different  places  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit,— as  the  Bay,  the  Old  Head,  or  Man, 
the  Windmill,  8t  Valiery,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Ficardy.  All  these  places 
appeared  to  him  as  if  they  were  sailing  at  a 
small  distance  into  the  harbour.  From  the 
eastern  cliff  or  hill,  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once 
Dungeness,  Dover  cliffs,  and  the  French 
CQMt  all  the  way  fh>m  Calais  and  Boulimie 
on  to  St.  Yallery,  and,  as  some  of  the  ftaU- 
ermen  affirmed,  as  far  as  Dieppe.  The  day 
was  extremely  hot,  without  a  breaUi  oa 
vriud,  and  objects  at  some  distance  ap- 
peared  greatly  mag^iified.— — A^A'arf  um  ttf 
tke  9tar$,  an  inflection  of  the  ray*  of  those 
luminaries  in  pasung  through  our  atnaoa- 
pher^  by  wbicn  the  apparent  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  mcreased. 

BEFUGEE',  in  poliucal  history,  a  term 
applied  to  the  French  protestants,  who,  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled 
fit)m  the  persecution  of  France.  The  saune 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  French  priests 
and  other  royalists  who  sought  an  asyluna  in 
this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution. 

BEGA'LIA.  in  law,  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  power ;  also  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  crown,  sceptre.  &c. 
worn  by  our  kings  and  queens  at  their  co- 
ronation.  Regalia  qf  tht  ekurek,  are  the 

rights  and  privileges  which  cathedrals,  &c 
enjoy  by  royal  grants.  This  term  ia  par- 
ticularly used  for  such  lands  and  here£ta- 
ments  as  have  been  given  by  different  aove- 
reiras  to  the  cbureh. 

BEGAB'DANT,  in  heraldry,  looking  be- 
hind; used  for  a  lion,  Ac.  with  the  face 
looking  towards  the  back  in  an  attitude  of 
vigilance. 
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REOARIXEB,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
king's  forest,  whose  buuneBS  i>  to  ini^uire 
into  all  oifencei  and  defaults  committed 
within  the  forest,  and  to  observe  whether 
the  other  officers  execute  their  respective 
duties.    

REGATTA,  a  name  given  to  oar  yacht 
and  boat  races  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  or  on  large  rivers.  The  word  is 
adopted  firom  the  regatta  in  Venice,  where 
boats,  containing  one  person  only,  contest 
for  prizes  on  the  canals  that  intersect  that 
city.  It  is  generally  a  very  gay  and  attrac- 
tive spectacle,  from  the  number  of  specta- 
tors nresent  in  ornamented  gondolas. 

RE6ENEBATI0N,in  theology,  the 
state  of  being  bom  again  by  a  spiritual 
birth;  or  that  change  of  heart  and  life 
experienced  by  a  person  who  forsakes  a 
course  of  vice,  and  sincerely  embraces  a 
life  of  virtue  and  piety. 

RE'GENT,  one  who  governs  a  klnsdom 
durinr  the  minority  or  absence  of  the 
rightful  monarch. In  English  univer- 
sities, a  master  of  arts  under  Ave  yean? 

standing,  and  a  doctor  under  two. ^A 

member  of  a  board  or  corporate  body  in  the 
state  of  New  Toric,  who  have  power  to  grant 
acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges,  and  to 
visit  and  inroect  all  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  in  the  state. 

RE"GIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  or, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  of  all  the  non- 
naturals,  with  a  view  to  preserve  or  restore 
health.— —In  grammar,  that  part  of  syn- 
tax, or  construction,  which  regulates  the 
dependency  of  words,  and  the  alterations 
which  one  occasions  or  requires  in  another 
in  connection  with  it. 

RB"GIMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a  body 
of  troops,  either  horse,  foot,  or  artillerv ;  the 
infantry  consisting  of  one  or  more  batta- 
lions, and  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  lien- 

tenant-coIoncL Reffimenialt,  the  nni- 

form  clothing  of  the  army. 

RE'GION,  in  geography,  a  larm  extent 
of  land,  inhabited  by  many  people  of  the 
same  nation,  and  inclosed  within  certain 
limits  or  bounds.— —IZepton,  in  physiology, 
is  used  for  a  division  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  regions.  The  upper  region  com- 
mences fh>m  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  reaches  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  at« 
mosphere.  In  this  region  reigns  a  per- 
petual, equable  calmness,  clearness,  and 
serenity.  The  middle  region  is  that  in 
which  the  donds  and  meteors  are  formed, 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  lowest 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 
loteeet  regien  is  that  in  which  we  breathe, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays.— The  ethereal  or  eeleetial  re- 
ffion,  is  that  vast  extent  of  the  universe  that 

contains  all  the  heavenly  bodies. JEIr- 

wtentary  region,  a  sphere  bounded  by  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  comprehending  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  mth.'——Planetttrf  region, 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  planets 
perform  their  revolutions.     [See  Astbo- 

MOM T,  ATVOSrHXBB,  and  AlB.] 

RET'GISTER,  an  official  account  of  the 


proceedings  of  a  public  body,  or  a  book  in 
which  are  entered  and  recorded  memoirs, 
acts,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  recourse  to 
occasionally,  as  well  as  fbr  preserring  and 
conveying  to  future  times  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  transactions. Regieter,  in  print- 
ing, such  an  accurate  arrangement  of  the 
lines  and  pases,  that  those  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  shall  fall  exactly  on  those 

of  the  other,^ ^Amonsletter-fbunders,  the 

inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which  the  print- 

u>g  types  are  east. Regieter,  in  chemistry 

and  the  arts,  an  aperture  vritb  a  lid,  stopper, 
or  sliding  plate,  m  a  fVimace,  stove,  &c.  fbr 
regulating  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 

heat  of  the  fire. Pariek  Regieter,  a  book 

in  which  are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  marriages  and  burials  in  a 
parish. Remitter  ekip,  a  ship  which  ob- 
tains permission  to  trade  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  is  registered  before  sailing. 

RE-GIUS  PROFESSOR,  in  literature,  a 
title  given  to  each  of  the  five  readers  or 
lecturers  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  so 
called  from  king  Henry  vIII.,  by  whom 
these  professorsmps  were  founded. 

RBGXET,  or  KIG'LET,  in  architecture, 
a  flat  narrow  moulding,  used  chiefly  in 
pannels  and  compartments,  to  separate  the 
parts  or  members  tnm  each  other,  and 
to  form  knots,  frets,  and  otlier  ornaments. 

In  printing,  a  ledge  or  thin  slip  of 

wood  exactly  pumed,  used  to  separate  lines 
and  make  the  work  more  open. 

REG'NUM  ECCLESIA8TICUM,  in 
law,  the  absolute  and  independent  power 
which  was  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
cler|7  previous  to  the  reformation,  in  all 
spiritual  matters ;  in  distinction  firom  the 

REGRATEl^  one  who  buys  and  resells 
in  the  same  fair  or  market  a  foreetaller 
being  one  who  buys  on  the  road  to  the 
market. 

REG17LA,  in  arclueology,  the  book  of 
rules  or  orders  of  a  monastay. 

REGULAR  BODIES,  in  geometry,  those 
which  are  comprehended  by  like  equal  and 
regular  plane  figures,  whose  solid  angles 

are  allequaL Regular  curvee,  such  as  are 

always  curved  after  the  same  geometrical 
manner. 

REG^ULARS,  in  military  aifiurs,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  is  entirely  at  the 

disposal  of  government. ^In  ecclesiastical 

history,  regulare  are  such  as  live  under 
some  rule  of  obedience,  and  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life. 

REG1JLAT0R,  the  small  spring  belong, 
ing  to  the  balance  of  a  watch,  and  which 
serves  to  adjust  iu  motions  by  retarding  or 
accelerating  them. 

RE&ULUS,  a  term  formeriy  employed 
by  chemists,  but  rarely  used  now,  to  denote 
metallic  matters  when  separated  from  others 
by  fusion.  Regnlue  is  a  diminutive  of  rex, 
a  kin|^;  and  was  so  called  because  the  al- 
chemist expected  to  find  gold,  the  king  of 
metals,  coUected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. To  procure  the  regulns  or  mercurial 
parts  of  metals,  flux  powders  were  formerly 
used,  as  nitre,  tartar,  &e.,  to  purge  the  sul* 
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phoreoai  part  adherins  to  the  metaL  by 
attracting  it  to  themwiTea,  and  abiorbing 

it. Regulut.  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 

flnt  magnitade,  in  the  oonatellation  Leo, 
called  al»o  Arom  ita  ntuatiott,  cor  UonU,  or 
the  lion's  heart.— —Jie^iM,  in  omilhologT, 
the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  motaeula 
kind.  The  crested  regains  is  about  the  sixe 
of  the  common  wren ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  of  a  mixed  green  and  gray  colour; 
its  breast  and  belly  of  a  pale  gray,  and  its 
wings  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
The  head  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
an  orange-coloured  crest  or  crown ;  whence 
the  names  rtffulnt,  (ryctunis,  Ac 

REIN-DEER,  in  loology,  the  Cervu$  te- 
rand**  of  Linnieus,  an  auiinal  of  the  deer 
kind  that  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
chiefly  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Greenland : 
it  is  ftve  feet  in  height,  horns  long  and 
slender,  besides  a  pair  of  brow  antlers.  This 
animal  is  used  by  the  natives  in  drawing 
their  sleds  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  it 
is  allowed  that  it  will  draw  a  sled  on  the 
snow  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  reply. 

RELATION,  in  logic,  one  of  the  ten 
predicaments  or  accidents  belonging  to  sub- 
stance.  Relation,  inkarmonieal,  in  music, 

a  term  to  express  that  some  harsh  and  dis- 
pleasing discord  is  produced  in  comparing 
the  present  note  with  that  of  another  part. 

REL'ATIVE,  in  general,  a  term  signii'ying 
not  absolute,  but  considered  as  belonging  to 
or  respecting  something  else.— 'lZ«{a<i«e, 
in  gprammar,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 

S resents  another  word,  called  its  antece- 
ent,  or  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which 
constitutes  its  antecedent. — Relative  terwta, 
in  logic,  terms  which  imply  relation,  as 
guardian  and  ward ;  husband  and  wife ; 
master  and  servant. 

RELAY',  a  supply  of  horses  ready  on  the 
road  to  relieve  otners,  in  order  that  a  tra- 
veller may  proceed  without  delay.  In  hunt- 
ings rela^  signifies  fresh  sets  of  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness,  in  case 
the  game  comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or 
to  mount  the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  former. 

RELE'ASE,  in  law,  is  a  discharge  or  con- 
veyance  of  a  person's  right  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  another  who  has  some  former 
estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally 
used  therein  are,  "remised,  released,  and 
for  ever  quit-clairaed." 

REL'ICS,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  re- 
ma,ins  or  supposed  remains  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  holv  persons,  or  something 
appertaining  or  belonging  to  them,  devoutly 
preserved  in  honour  of  tneir  memq^.  At 
first  these  objects  were  only  held  in  high 
esteem ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  East,  relics  greatly  multiplied,  and 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
miraculous  powers,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  fraud  of  the  grossest  kind. 

RELIE'F,  in  law,  a  fine  formerly  paid  to 
the  king  by  every  one  who  came  to  an  in- 
beritauce  of  land  held  in  eapite,  or  military 
service.— —iReli<^t»  chanetrjf,  an  order  sued 


out  for  the  dissolving  of  eontracti»  fte.  on 
the  ground  that  th^  are  unreasonable  or 

pr^udidal. To  retin*  guard,  in  military 

tactics,  to  bring  fiesh  men  for  the  relief  of 
those  that  were  on  guard  "befbre. 

RELIETO,  or  RELIEF,  in  sculpture 
the  prominence  of  a  figure  that  rises  from 
the  ground  or  plane  on  whidi  it  is  fimrmed. 
There  are  three  degrees  of  relievo :  alto, 
bauo,  and  demL  The  alto-relievo,  also 
called  hoMt-reli^,  or  high-relief,  is  that  in 
which  the  figure  pnyects  according  to  the 
natural  proportions.  Basso-relievo.  6a«-r»- 
litf,  or  low-relief  is  that  usual  on  medals ; 
and  demi-relievo,  demi-reti^,  or  half-relief, 
is  where  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  frmn 
the  plane. 

RELr'GION,  that  worship  and  homage 
which  is  due  to  Ood,  considered  as  our  cre- 
ator, iweserver,  and  most  bountiful  bene- 
factor. It  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  natural  religion  is  meant,  that 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God. 
and  the  practice  of  those  duties  to  him,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
discoverable  from  the  right  exercise  of  oar 
rational  faculties,  from  considering  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  of  God,  and  our  re- 
lation to  him  and  to  one  another.  By  re- 
vealed  religion  is  meant,  natural  religion 
explained,  enforced,  and  enlarged,  from  the 
express  declarations  of  CU>d  mmself,  from 
the  months  or  pens  of  his  prophets,  Ac. — 
Religion,  in  a  more  contracted  sense,  is 
used  for  any  system  of  faith  and  worship ; 
and  even  for  the  various  sects  into  which 
each  religion  is  divided.  Religion  is  diffn^ 
ent  from  theology,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
speculative  and  the  former  practical.  Re- 
ligion is  a  system  of  duties ;  theology  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions.  Theology  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  the  power  or  powers  to  whom  adi 
visible  things  are  in  subjection ;  religion  is 
the  sentiment  which  springs  from  that  in- 
<iuiry.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  history 
is  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  religion  has 
ever  had  a  powerfiil  influence  in  moulding 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  men.  In  one 
region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  civi- 
liMtion  and  refinement ;  in  another  it  has 
been  so  directed  as  to  fetter  genius  or 
warp  the  human  mind.  That,  however, 
depends  on  the  parity  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  liberality  of  its  teachers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  diffierent  asyla 
or  habitations  for  priests,  nuns,  and  poor, 
still  existing  in  Catholic  countries,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  abounding  in  England. 
They  consisted  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  pii» 
ones,  hospitals,  friaries,  and  nnnneriee,  sup- 
ported by  lands  and  bequests  left  them  by 
Sious  persons,  which  became  enormous. 
Fearlj  the  whole  (above  8000)  were  dis- 


solved, and  their  wealth  seised  hj  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  the  monks,  nuns,  and  officers 
being  allowed  pensions. 

RELIQ'U^  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  remaininip 
after  burning  their  bodies ;  which  were  ga- 
thered up,  put  into  urns,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  tombs. 

REMAIN'DER,  in  division,  the  nome- 
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ratorof  a  fraction  of  which  the  divisor  is 
the  denominator;  aa  when  we  divide  by 
4,  and  8  remains,  it  signifies  that  the  divisor 
goes  in  the  dividend  ^^  times  more  than  the 

whole  numbers  in  the  (quotient. RemaiU' 

der,  in  law,  an  estate  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  rents,  not  to  be  enjoyed  till  after  a  term 
of  years  or  another  person's  decease.  There 
is  this  difference  between  a  remainder  and 
a  revertion ;  in  case  of  a  reversion,  the  es- 
tate granted,  after  the  limited  time,  reverts 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs;  but  by  a  re- 
mainder it  goes  to  some  thurd  person  or  a 
stranger. 

REMIB'SION,  in  medicine,  the  abate- 
ment  of  a  disorder  which  does  not  entirely 
leave  the  patient ;  in  distinction  from  t'ltfer- 
miuion,  when  it  goes  entirely  away  for  a 
time. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  bv  which  ideas  formerly  received  into 
it,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or  revived  in 
the  memory. 

RBMON'STRANCE,  a  strong  represent 
tation  of  reasons  against  a  measure,  either 
public  or  private ;  and  when  addressed  to  a 

Cnblic  body,  a  prince,  or  magistrate,  it  maj 
e  accompanied  with  a  petition  or  suppli- 
cation for  the  removal  or  prevention  of 
some  evil  or  inconvenience. 

BEMON'STRANT B. in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  appellation  g^ven  to  the  Armi- 
nians  who  remonstrated  against  the  ded- 
dons  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 

REM'ORA,  in  ichthyology,  the  sacldng- 
ftsh,  a  species  of  Eehenei$,  which  is  said  to 
attach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship, 

and  retard  its  motion. In  surgery,  an 

instrument  for  setting  a  broken  bone. 

REN'ITENCE,  or  REN'ITENCT,  in 
physics,  the  effort  of  matter  to  resume  the 

Elace  or  form  from  which  it  has  been  driven 
y  the  impulse  of  other  matter ;  the  effect 
of  elasticity,  or  the  resistance  of  a  body  to 
pressure. 

RBN'NET,  or  RUNTIET,  the  concreted 
milk  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  a  Uqnor  prepared  by 
steeping  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  sto- 
mach in  water,  and  to  the  membrane  itself. 
This  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  con- 
verting it  into  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  sum  of  money  issuing 
yearly  frt>m  lands  and  tenements ;  a  com- 
pensation or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
knowledflrment,  for  the  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal inheritance. Rack-rent,  is  a  rent 

of  the  fhll  value  of  the  tenement,  or  near 
it. ^A  fee-farm  rent,  is  a  rent  charge  is- 
suing out  of  an  esute  in  fee,  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  of  its  reservation. 

RENTAL,  a  schedule  in  which  the  rents 
of  manors  are  set  dovni.  It  contsiins  the 
lands  let  to  each  tenant,  with  their  names, 
and  the  several  rents  arising. 

RENT  CHARGE,  in  law,  a  charge  of 
rent  upon  land,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in 
case  ot  non-payment. 

RBNVERS'E,  in  heraldry,  set  with  the 


head  downwards,  or  coutraj^  to  the  natu- 
ral posture. 


REPAND',  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  an- 
gles havine  sinuses  between  them,  in- 
scribed in  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  or  which 
has  a  bending  or  waved  margin  without 
any  angles. 

REPEAT',  in  music,  a  character  shovring 
that  what  was  last  played  or  sung  must  be 
repeated. 

REPEATER,  a  kind  of  watch,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  repeats  or  strikes  the 
hour. 

REPELLENTS,  medicines  which  drive 
morbid  humours  from  the  part  where  they 
have  settled;  or  which  prevent  such  an 
afflux  of  fluid  to  a  part,  as  would  raise  it  to 
a  tumour. 

REPENT'ANCB,  in  a  reli^ous  sense, 
sorrow  or  deep  contrition  for  sm,  as  an  of- 
fence  and  dishonour  to  God,  and  a  violation 
of  bis  holy  law;  but  to  render  it  accept- 
able, it  must  be  followed  by  amendment  of 
life.  Legial  repentance,  or  such  as  is  ex- 
cited b^  the  terrors  of  legal  penalties,  may 
exist  without  an  amendment  of  life. 

REFERTORT,  a  place  in  which  things 
are  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that 
thev  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  index  of  a 
book,  a  common-place  book,  &c. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted 
on  a  distress,  b;^  which  a  person,  whose  ef- 
fects are  distrained,  has  them  restored  to 
him  again,  on  his  giving  security  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  will  pursue  his  action 
against  the  partr  distraininjg,  and  return 
the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  shall 
be  adjudged  lawfol. 

REPLICATION,  in  logic,  the  assuming 
or  using  the  same  term  twice  in  the  same 
proposition. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  lawfully 
represents  another  for  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other  and  to  his  own  honest  judgment.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
repretentative  of  his  constituents  and  of 
the  nation.  In  matters  concerning  his 
constituents  only,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
bound  by  their  instructions ;  but  in  the  en- 
acting of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  bound  by  their  instruc- 
tions, as  he  acts  for  the  whole  nation.  Any 
other  construction  of  his  duty  would  be 
derogatory  to  him  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  senate. 

REPRIE'YE,  in  law,  a  warrant  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  a  malefactor. 

REPRODUCTION,  a  term  used  for  the 
production  of  perfect  trees  and  animals 
from  nieces  cut  off  them,  as  branches 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  JMrts  of  polype 
and  certain  water-worms.  These,  and  tne 
reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters 
and  crabs,  are  among  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  natural  history. 

REPTILES,  in  loology,  creeping  ani- 
mals, or  such  as  rest  on  one  part  of  the 
body  while  thev  advance  with  the  other. 
Most  reptiles  have  feet,  but  very  small 
ones,  and  legs  remarkably  short  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  They  be- 
long to  the  first  order  of  the  class  Amphu 
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bU  \,  and  inelade  the 
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all  Dander,  ftc 
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pe  ,  it  differa  from  a 

del  atate,  in  which 

th(  powera  of  aore- 
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]  term  in  botany 

foi  n. 

]  ca,  that  property 

in  r  are  placea  jast 

be;  h  other'a  attrac- 

tio  m  each  other.  By 

reifuioivu  *  uuc  uccuic  irill  lie  on  watnr 
without  apparently  toochinc  it ;  and  dropa 
of  water  will  roll  over  a  caooa^leaf  with- 
out leaving  the  least  trace  behind. 

REQUESTS,  CoDBT  or,  in  law,  a  eonve- 
nient  court  for  the  recovenr  of  amall  debta, 
held  by  commisaionera  duly  qualified,  who 
trr  cauaea  by  the  oath  of  partiea  and  of 
otner  witneaaea. 

BE'QUIEBf,  in  moaic,  a  prayer  in  the 
Bomiah  churdi,  which  begina  with  Re- 
quiem tftenuiM  dona  «m  domine;  whence, 
"  to  aiug  a  requiem,"  ia  to  aing  a  maaa  for 
the  rest  of  the  aoula  of  deceased  peraona. 

RE'SCEIPT,  the  anawer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  peraona  on 
aome  difficult  ouestion.  Thia  anawer  aervea 
as  a  decision  oi  the  question,  and  ia  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

RES'CUE,  in  law.  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distreas  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law :  alao,  the  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

BESEBYATION,  in  law,  a  clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  which  something 

ia  reaerved,  not  conceded  or  granted. 

Mental  reeervation,  ia  the  withholding  of 
ezpreasion  or  disclosuro  of  something  that 
aftecta  a  propoaition  or  atatement,  and 
which  if  oisdosed  would  materially  Tary 
its  import. 

BESER'YE,  or  Corpt  de  reaerve,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  third  or  laat  line  of  an 
army  drawn  up  for  battle;  ao  called  be- 
canae  they  are  reaerved  to  auatain  the  rest, 
as  occaaioB  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but 
in  case  of  necessity. 

RES'EByOIB,  a  place  whero  water  ia 
collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  distant  placea  through  pipea,  or 
to  supply  a  fbuntaiD,  &c. 

EESIDENTIABT;  a  canon  or  other 
ecclesiastic  installed  into  the  privileges  and 
profits  of  residence. 

RESIirUAL  FIGURE,  in  geometry,  the 
figure  romaining  after  subtracting  a  lesser 
from  a  greater. 

RESIDUAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  membera,  con- 
nected together  by  the  sign  — . 

RESID^UARY  LEGATEE',  in  law.  the 
legatee  to  whom  the  residue  of  a  personal 


estate  ia  given  by  will,  after  deducting  all 
the  debta  and  apecific  legadea. 

RESILIENCE,  the  act  of  le^pin^  or 
apringing  back,  or  the  act  of  rebounding ; 
aa,  the  reeilienee  of  a  ball  or  of  aoond. 

RESIN,  or  R08'IN,a  aolid  infiammabb 


aubatance  exuding  from  treea;  as  the  com- 
mon reain,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine ; 
maatich  from  the  putaoea ;  aandarach  frmn 
the  thuya,  Ac  Puro  reaina  are  aoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  the  impure  reaina  are  not  ao- 
luble. Resins  diflSer  from  gnmt,  which  are 
vegetable  mucilage;  and  they  are  leaa 
aweet  and  odoroua  than  balaams.  Almost 
all  resina  aro  tranalucid,  not  often  colonr- 
leaa,  but  generally  brown.  When  heated, 
they  melt  more  or  leaa  eaaily  into  a  thick 


viacid  liouid,  and  concrete,  on  coding,  into 

a  amootn  ahining  maaa. Renmnu  elee- 

trieity,  ia  that  electricity  whidi  ia  excited 


by  rubbing  bodiea  c^  the  resinooa  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  negmtive.  Hence  the 
term  rettno^ectric. 

RESISrANCB,  or  Bbsistiho  Fobck, 
any  power  which  acta  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another,  or  which  preventa  the  ef- 
fect of  another  power;  aa  the  r«Mi$tamee  of 
a  ball  which  receivea  the  force  of  another  ; 
the  rem^aactf  of  wood  to  a  cutting  inatru- 
ment ;  that  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a  can- 
non-ball, or  of  water  to  the  motioa  of  a 

ship. ^We  tise  the  term  retiating  medtvas, 

when  we  speak  of  a  substance  which  op- 
poaea  the  paaaitfe  of  a  body  through  it. 

RESOLUTION,  the  operation  or  process 
of  separating  the  parts  which  compose  a 
complex  idea  or  a  mixed  body.— — llie  de- 
termination or  decision  of  a  le^ialatiTe 
body ;  or  a  fiirmal  proposition  offered  for 
legislative  determination.— —In  mathema- 
tics, a  method  by  which  the  truth  or  fidae- 

hood  of  a  proposition  is  discovered. In 

chemistry,  the  reducing  a  body  to  ita  com- 
ponent parts.— —In  surgery,  the  disperaing; 
of  tumours.— —JReselsfim  lif  forttm,  in  me- 
chanics, the  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
into  several  others  in  other  directions,  bnt 
which  tsken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  sinde  one. 

RESPIRATION,  a  most  important 
function  of  the  animal  body,  consisting  in 
the  alternate  inhalation  and  exhalation  of 
air,  by  which  the  lungs  and  chest  are  al- 
ternately dilated  and  contracted;  by  the 
effect  of  which  life  is  supported. 

RESPONiyENT,  in  law,  one  that  an- 
swers in  a  suit,  particularly  a  chancery  snit. 
—In  the  schools,  one  who  "'■'»**«mii  a 
thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections  or  overthrow  arguments . 

RESPON'SE,  an  answer;  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  denote  the  answer  of  the 
congregation  to  the  priest,  in  the  litsmy 

and  other  parts  of  divine  service. In  the 

Romish  churoh,  a  kind  of  anthem  snng 
after  the  morning  leaaon. 

RESTO'EATIVE,  a  medicine  efScaciona 
in  restoring  the  atrength  and  vigour  of  the 
body,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powera. 

RESTORATION,  renewal;  revival;  re- 
establishment.  In  England,  the  return  of 
king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  ia,  by  i^ay  of  emi- 
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Dence,  called  Me  Restoration;  and  the  29th 
of  May  is  kei>t  as  an  anniversary  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchj. 

RESULTANT,  in  mechanics,  a  force 
which  is  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

RE8UTINATE,  in  botany,  reversed.  A 
rtmtpinat*  Uitf  is  when  the  npper  surface 
becomes  the  lower,  or  the  contrary.  A  re- 
n,pinat«  corolla  is  whep  the  upper  lip  faces 
the  noand,  and  the  lower  lip  the  sky. 

R  B  8  U  R  R  £  C'T  I O  N,  a  term  implying 
either  the  return  to  life  of  Jesus  Chnst,  or 
the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  the 
scriptures. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ;  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  restoring  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water  or 
from  hanging.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
droviming  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediately  contract  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 
lungps.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
eontractioB  depends;  when  that  is  gone 
they  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters 
the  windpipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  bodv  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
it  should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may 
have  on,  and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  in  drv,  warm 
blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as 
quicklT  as  pcMsible  to  the  nearest  house, 
in  which  a  fire  is  ready  or  can  be  made. 
Whatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
nead  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
bodv  should  be  laid  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
double  blanket,  spread  upon  a  low  table,  or 
upon  a  door  supported  by  stools,  the  head 
and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows. — It  is 
presumed  that  oy  this  time  medical  assis- 
tanee  may  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
proper  means,  which  vary  according  to  the 
case,  will  be  used. 

RETICENCE,  or  RETICBNCT,  in  rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  thing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as 
ir  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RETICULATE,  in  botany,  having  dis- 
tinct  veins  crossing  like  net-work;  as,  a  r». 
ttevlafe  petal  or  corolla. 

RETTFORM,  composed  of  crosdng  lines 
and  interstices,  like  a  net;  as,  the  retiform 
coat  of  the  eye. 

RETAIN'EE,  in  law,  a  servant  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  house  of  his  master,  but 
only  attends  upon  special  occasions. 

RETAINING  FEE.  a  fee  given  to  a 
counsel,  in  order  to  engage  him  and  pre- 
vent his  pleading  on  the  contrary  side. 

RB'TB  MUCCXBUM,  in  anatomy,  a  mu- 
cous membrane  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cutis,  which  is  one  part  of  the  integu- 


ment of  the  skin,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  mtemal  surface  of 
the  eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  re- 
ceived, and  of  which  it  is  the  true  organ. 

RETINITE,  in  mineralogy,  stone  of  fusi- 
ble pitch,  of  a  resinous  appearance  and  of 
various  colours,  rarely  homogeneous,  and 
often  containing  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  mica.  It  is  called  also  retituu- 
pkalt, 

RETIRA'DE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or 
other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch,  after  the  defences  are  dismantled. 

RETORT,  a  chemical  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Any  substance  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  great  heat  being  put  into  it, 
is  exposed  in  it  over  a  lamp,  or  other  fire, 
and  on  being  volatilized,  passes  through  the 
end  into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

RETRAXIT,  in  law,  the  withdrawing  or 
open  renunciation  of  a  suit  in  court,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  A  re- 
traxit  is  a  bar  to  any  future  action,  which 
a  noneuit  is  not. 

RETRENCH'MENT.  in  the  art  of  war, 
any  kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy,  such  as  fas- 
cines loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, &c 

RE'TRO,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  as  in  re- 
trocession, retrogradation,  &c. ;  implying  a 
going  backward. 

RETROCES'SION  OF  THE  EQUI- 
NOXES, in  astronomy,  the  going  back- 
wards of  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  signs 
Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROFLEX.  in  botany,  bent  in  diffie- 
rent  directions,  usually  in  a  distorted  man- 
ner; as,  a  retroftex  branch. 

RETROFRACT,  or  RETROFRACT- 
ED,  in  botany,  bent  back  towards  its  inser- 
tion, as  if  it  were  broken ;  as  a  retrofraet 
peduncle. 

RETURN',  in  law,  a  certificate  from  she- 
riffs and  bailiffs  of  what  is  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  writ. Return  day$t  certain 

days  in  term  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  official 

account,  report,  or  statement  rendered  to 
the  commander ;  as,  the  return  of  men  fit 
for  duty ;  or  the  return  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, &c. Retume,  in  commerce, 

that  which  is  returned,  whether  in  goods 
or  specie,  fbr  merchandise  sent  abroad. 
Also,  the  return  of  money  laid  out  in  the 
way  of  trade ;  as,  "  small  profits  bring  <}uick 
returns." Retumt  of  a  mine,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  vrindings  and  turnings  of  a  g;^ery 

leading  to  a  mine. B^etwma,  in  military 

affairs,  statements  |:iven  in  by  the  officers  of 
regiments,  companies,  &c.  of  the  number, 
condition,  &c.  of  their  men,  horses,  ftc 

RETROGRADATION,  in  astronorav,  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  by  which 
they  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  and  sue- 
cession  of  the  signs. 

REUS'SITE,  m  mineralogy,  a  salt  fonnd 
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in  the  form  of  a  matlv  el 

cr^taliied  in  flat  six-iiaed  priuni,  and  in 

Bciculur  crrttali. 

RBVB'ILLB.  in  military  affidrs,  the  beat 
of  dram  about  break  of  dajr,  to  giTe  notice 
that  it  is  time  for  the  aoldiera  to  rise  and 
for  the  MntineU  to  forbear  cliaUenging. 

RBVELA'TION,  the  act  of  rerealing,  or 
making  a  tiling  public  that  waa  before  un- 
known. It  i«  alio  UMd  for  the  diseoreriea 
made  by  God  to  hit  prophets,  and  by  them 
to  the  world;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
oookt  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
principal  tests  of  the  truth  of  any  revela- 
tion are,  its  being  worthy  of  God,  and  con- 
sistent with  his  known  attributes ;  and  in 
its  haTing  a  tendency  to  refine,  purify,  and 
exalt  the  mind  of  man  to  an  imitation  of 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  perfections. 

REVELATIONS,  Book  or.    [See  Aro- 

CAITFSB.I 

EBV'ENUB,  in  a  general  sense,  is  an 
annual  or  continual  income,  or  the  yeariy 
profit  that  accrues  to  a  man  from  his  lanu 
or  possessions ;  but  in  modern  usage,  rtvenu* 
is  generally  applied  to  the  annual  produce 
of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  &c.  which 
a  nation  or  state  collects  or  receives  into 

the  treasury  for  public  use. The  r«f(U 

rtvenh*  is  that  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  sui>port 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  This  is  either 
ordinary  or  eatraordtnary.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to  taxes ; 
but  much  of  this  is,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and  other 
subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  iVom 
time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England. 
From  this  cause,  the  crown  has  become 
almost  dependent  on  the  people  for  its  ordi- 
nary support  and  subsistence;  and  thoagh 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  desirable  that 
now,  as  heretofore,  the  executive  power 
were  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  estate 
and  hereditary  claims,  adequate  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  vrithout  the  assist- 
ance of  imposts,  yet  the  least  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  security  of  political 
liberty  consists  in  the  reverie.  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  is  now,  as  above 
remarked,  but  trifling:  the  extraordinary, 
which  includes  the  whole  amount  of  the 
taxes  yearly  voted  by  parliament,  is  that 
which  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  out  of  which  the  civil  liat,  or  more 
immediate  revenue  of  the  crown,  is  granted. 
Out  of  the  civil  Ust,  are  paid  the  salaries  of 
the  ministers,  judges.  Sec. ;  and  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  really  belon|^  to  the 


I  expenditure  of  the  sovereign. 

REVERIE,  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
thoughts,  occurring  in  musing  or  medita- 
tion; or  any  wild,  extravagant  conceit  of 
the  fancy  or  imagination. 

REVEB'SION,  in  law,  is  when  the  pos- 
scMion  of  an  estate  which  vras  parted  with 
for  a  time  returns  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs. 
Also  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  any 
inheritance,  or  place  of  profit,  after  the  de- 
cease  of  another. 


RBVBT'MBNT,  in  fbrtifleatioB,  a  stroar 
wall  on  the  outside  of  a  rampart,  intended 
to  support  the  earth. 

REVIEW,  in  military  tactics,  the  dis- 


plajr  of  a  body  of  troops,  fat  the  purpose  of 
ezhibi^g  the  state  of  their  appearance  and 
discipline  before  some  superior  officer  or 


illustrious  personage.— —AerteH^  in  liteni' 
ture,  a  critical  examinatioB  of  a  new  publi- 
cation. Also  a  periodical  publication  eoa- 
taining  critical  examinations  and  analyaea 
of  new  works.  The  person  who  performs 
this  duty  is  called  the  reviewer.-— -Review 
(bill  of),  in  chancery,  a  bill  where  a  cause  has 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  aniear- 
ing,  or  some  new  matter  being  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made,  this  bill  is  gfren 
for  a  fresh  examination  into  the  merita  of 
the  cause. 

REVI'SE,  a  second  proof-sheet  of  a  wmk, 
for  the  revisal  or  re-examination  of  the 
errors  corrected.^-— The  act  of  revieinff  m 
book  or  writing  for  publication,  is  termed  a 


RBVI'VOR,  in  law,  the  reviving  of  a  anit 
which  is  abated  bv  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties.    This  is  done  by  a  bill  <^  revivor. 

REVOKE,  to  reverse  or  repeal.  A  law, 
decree,  or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  name 
authority  which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A 
devise  may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  uae 
by  the  grantor,  and  a  vrill  by  the  teatator. 
— — ~A  law  may  cease  to  operate  vrithont  an 
express  revocation.— ~To  revoke  at  carda  ia 


REV'OLUTE.  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
rolled  back  or  downwards ;  as,  revolute  to- 
liations  (ht  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back 
or  towards  the  lower  sur&ee. 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  a  material 
or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. Thus  the  revolmtUm  in  Bnrland, 
lu  1688,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
king  James  II.  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  aad  th« 
restoration  of  tne  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state.  In  like  manner,  though  with 
very  different  consequences,  the  revolntiom 
in  France  in  I79i  effected  an  entire  change 
of  constitution :  but  the  lapse  of  aizty  veaia 
has  done  little  to  consolidate  the  anurs  of 
that  country ;  and  thouch  the  nation  haa 
since  passed  through  aU  kinds  of  govem- 
ment  known  among  men,  it  is  still  aa  Car 
from  stability  as  when  it  sent  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold.— ~BetolM<to»,  in  physica,  the 
circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis ;  as,  the 
revoUttion  of  a  wheel,  fte.— ~it<t>o<vMeii,  in 
astronomy,  the  motion  of  any  hearenlj  body 
in  a  circular  line  until  it  returns  to  the 


iame  point  again. 
REX  SACRORUM,! 


_the     

was  a  person  appointed  to  preside  In  certain 
sacred  duties.  He  generally  performed  audi 
office  as  the  kings  of  Rome  had  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abolition  of  their 
power.  He  was  chosen  by  the  ou^iira  and 
pontifice;  at  the  esUblishment  of  the  com.- 
monwealth,  that  the  name  of  king  mi|^t 
not  be  wholly  extinct ;  and  he  was  not  per. 
mitted  to  have  the  least  share  in  civil    "  ' 
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BHAFSODI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  g;iven 
to  sttch  poets  as  recited  or  sung  their  own 
works,  in  detached  pieces,  from  town  to 
town.  Hence  the  term  rhap»odie»  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  works  of  Homer, 

which  were  so  rehearsed. In  modem 

usage,  a  collection  of  passages,  composing 
a  new  piece,  but  without  necessary  depend- 
ence or  natural  connection,  is  called  a 
rkapaodjf. 

BHEN'ISH,  pertaining  to  the  rirer  Rhine, 
or  to  Bheims  in  France ;  as,  Rhenith  wine. 

BHE'TIAN,  pertainin^^  to  the  ancient 
Rhnti,  or  to  Rhsetia,  their  country,  as  the 
Metian  Alps,  now  the  country  of  l^rol  and 
the  Orisons. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  eleguice,  and  force;  or,  as  lord 
Bacon  defines  it,  the  art  of  applying  and 
addressing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
so  as  to  affect  the  will  and  desires.  Rhe- 
toric and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice :  the  rhetori- 
cian being  the  one  who  describes  the  rules 
of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  uses 
them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
are,  invention,  ditpotition,  and  elocution. 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced,  are  denomi- 
nated tropea  taxdflffuret.  The  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
ttyle,  which  is  variously  distinguished.  Rhe- 
toric divides  an  oration  or  speech  into  five 
parts:  the  exordium,  narration,  confirma- 
tion, refutation,  and  peroration.  The  eieor- 
dium  is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
pares the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  he 
IS  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  care  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  matter  and  manner  should 
be  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
narration  is  the  recital  of  facts  or  events ; 
and  should  have  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
probability,  brevity,  and  consistency.  The 
confirmation  establishes  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
course, and  arranges  them  m  the  manner 
best  adi^ted  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
rotation,  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
be  opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora- 
tion, or  conclusion,  should  recapitulate  the 
whole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

RHEUM,  in  medicine,  an  inflammatorv 
action  of  the  mucous  glands,  attended  with 
increased  discharge  and  an  altered  state  of 

their  excreted  flmds. Rheum,  in  botany, 

a  genus  of  plants,  class  9  Enneaudria,  or- 
der 3  Trigynia. 

RHEUM'ATISM,  in  medicine,  a  painful 
disease  affecting  the  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
hips,  knees,  shoulders,  &c.  It  may  arise  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  when  there  are  fre- 
quent vicissitudes  of  the  weather  from  heat 
to  cold,  l^ut  the  spring  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 

RHINCCEROS,  in  soologj;,  a  quadru- 
ped of  the  order  Fera.  This  animal  is  only 
exceeded  in  site  by  the  elephant :  its  nose 
is  armed  with  a  horny  substance,  project- 


ing, in  the  fiill  grown  animal,  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  is  a  weapon  of  defence  which 
secures  him  from  almost  every  attack.  Even 
the  tiger,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  but  rarely 
daring  enough  to  assail  him.  The  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  in  some  parts  so  thick  that 
it  is  scaroely  penetrable  by  the  sharpest 
sabre  or  even  a  muaket-ball.  He  is  not 
ferocious  unless  provoked :  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  and  rushes  through  brakes  and 
woods  with  an  energy  to  which  everything 
yields.  The  rhinoceros  delights  in  retired 
places  near  lakes  and  streams,  and  appears 
to  derive  one  of  his  greatest  satisfactions 
from  rolling  in  the  mud. 

BHINO"CEBOS-BIBD,  in  ornithology, 
a  bird  of  the  genus  Buceroe,  having  a  crook- 
ed horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  up- 
per mandible. 

BHO'DIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered  among  the  grains  of  crude  platina 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.  When  pure  it  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
it»  fusion  than  any  other  met«X  unless  it 
be  Iridium.  It  readily  alloys  with  every 
other  metal,  except  mercury,  and  is  insolu- 
ble in  all  acids. 

BHODODEN'DRON,  in  botany,  the 
dwarf  rose-bay;  an  evergfreen  shrub  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  pink  or  rose 

-  colour. ^A  genus  of  plants,  class  10  De- 

eandria,  order  1  Monogynia,  The  species 
are  shrubs. 

RHO'DONITE,  a  mineral  of  a  reddish 
hue  and  splintery  fracture,  occurring  com- 
pact  or  fibrous  in  parts  of  Oermany. 

RHOETIZITE,  a  mineral  of  a  white  co- 
lour,  occurring  in  masses  or  in  radiated 
concretions. 

RHOM'BO,  or  RHOMBUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  species  of  pleuroneetea,  with  the  eyes 
on  the  left  side:  it  is  a  moderately  large 
fish,  but  is  not  so  thick  and  fieshy  as  the 
turbot. 

RHOMBOID,  in  geometry,  a  quadrila- 
teral fig^ure  whose  opposite  sioes  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  eqpiiangrular.— — In  anatomy,  the  rAom- 
boid  muaele  is  a  thin,  broad,  and  obliquely 
square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi. 

RHOMB-SPAR^  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white,  and^crystabsed  in  rhomboids,  occur- 
ring massive,  and  imbedded  in  chlorite  slate, 
limestone,  &c.  It  consists  chiefly  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

RHOM'BUS,  or  BHOMB.  in  geometry, 
an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  or  a  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute. 
It  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
united  at  the  base. 

RHU'BABB,  a  valuable  medicinal  root 
nowing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Bussian 
Tartary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rheum,  of  several  species ;  as,  the  raphontic, 
or  common  rhubarb  ;  the  palmated  or  true 
Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  compact  or  Tartarian ; 
the  undulated,  or  waved-leaf  Chinese  rhu- 
barb ;  and  the  ribes,  or  currant  rhubarb  of 
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Moaot  Libanat.  There  it  bIm  a  tpeciet  of 
rhnbarb  cultivated  in  Engliah  gardena, 
which  makes  agreeable  spring  tarts,  and  is 


RHUS,  in  botany,  agenns  of  T^ts,  class 
.  PeHtandria,  order  8  Inifffnia.  The  species 
are  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  the  different  Binds 


of  Sumach. 

RHYME,  in  Tersification,  the  correniond- 
ence  of  sound  between  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  one  verse,  and  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  of  averse  succeeding  immedi- 
ately, or  at  no  great  dlsUnce.  To  consti* 
tute  this  correspondence  in  single  words  or 
in  syllables,  it  u  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  ihtjlnml  articulations  or  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.  The  initial  consonants  may  be  dif- 
ferent,  as  in  hope  and  rop*,  live  and  give,  &c. 

RHTMOP(E'IA,  in  ancient  music,  that 
part  of  the  science  which  prescribed  the 
laws  of  rhyme,  or  what  appertained  to  the 
rhythmic  art.  

RHTTHM,  or  RHTTH'MUS,  in  music, 
the  measured  division  of  time,  or  the  pro- 
portion which  the  parts  of  the  movement 
have  to  each  other.  In  poetrp,  it  is  the  re- 
lative duration  of  the  moments  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  verse ;  and 
in  murie,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  air. 
The  poetical  rhythm  requires  a  succession 
of  motions  of  regular  duration,  which,  va- 
riously interruptMl,  must  yet  be  obvious,  and 
combined  according  to  the  rules  of  beauty 
and  grace,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole. 

RI'AL,  a  cold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  stening,  formerly  current  in  Bri- 
tain. 

RIB,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
human  body  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  proceeding  firom  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, or  towards  it,  and  serving  to  inclose 
and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. In  na- 
val architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  which 
forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship.— — 
In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB'BON,  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  worn 
either  as  a  badge  or  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress.  Ribbon- wi>avin|(  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  numerous  hands,  and  displaying  much 
taste  and  skill. Ribbon,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a  long  narrow  flexible  piece  of  tim- 
ber, nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  firom 
the  stem  to  the  8temi>ost,  so  as  to  encom- 
pass the  ship  lengthwise. 

RICE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  g^nus 
Orjfta,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  com. 
The  calyx  is  a  bivalvular  uniflorous  glume ; 
the  corolla  bivalvular,  nearly  equal,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  loves  a  watery  soil,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  water  rises,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the 
growth  of  the  rice  keeps  pace  vrith  it,  the 
summit  always  appearing  above  the  surlkce 
of  the  vrater     In  this  necessary  property. 


rice  resembles  many  other  aquatic  planta. 
AU  rice,  however,  is  not  the  produce  of  a 
watery  soil :  for  the  upland  nee,  which  is 
the  best,  vrill  not  thrive  there.  This  grain 
fbrms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
hi^itants  m  all  warm  climates,  for  which 
it  indeed  seems  specially  provided  by  the 
all-wise  Creator. 

RICK'ETS,  (technically  Rachi'tis),  in 
medicine,  a  disease  which  affects  children, 
and  in  which  the  ^ints  become  knotted, 
and  the  legs  and  spine  grow  crooked 

RICOCHET,  or  RICOCHET-FIRING, 
in  gunnery,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars,  <w 
howitters  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
a  few  degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or 
shells  just  over  the  pari^wt,  and  cause  them 
to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart.  These 
batteries  are  called  rieoehet'batterie*. 

RIDE,  a  term  made  use  of  in  a  varietjr  of 
senses  with  reference  to  a  ship's  position 
or  motion. 

RIDEAU',  in  fortification,  arising  ground 
commanding  a  plain :  also  a  trench  covered 
with  earth  in  form  of  a  pan^pet  to  shelter 
soldiers. 

RIDER,  or  RIDER-ROLL,  in  law.  a 
schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parchment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record  or  act  of  par- 
liament. 

RI'DING  [corrupted,  according  to  BUck> 
stone,  from  trithing,  third],  one  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  York 
u  divided,  anciently  under  the  government 
of  a  reeve. 

RIFACIMENTO,  an  Italian  word,  of 
late  often  used  in  English,  to  denote  a  re- 
making or  furbishing  up  anew.  Its  most 
usual  application  is  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
somewhat  different  purpose  or  to  a  changed 
state  of  circumstances. 

RI'FLE,  a  gun  having  several  ^iral 
grooves  or  channels  cut  in  the  barreL  Eng- 
lish rifles  are  generally  charged  at  the  breecb, 
the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  larger 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder 
and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of 
the  barrel  bv  an  opening,  which,  when  tbe 

B'lece  ir  loaded,  is  filled  up  with  a  screw, 
y  this  means,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  grooves,  and 
acquires  a  continuous  spiral  motion  as  weU 
as  its  progressive  one. 

RI'FLEMEN,  soldiers  armed  vrith  rifles, 
and  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind 
hedges,  &c. 

RIG'GING,  the  ropes  belonging  to  a 
ship,  by  which  the  masts  are  sustained  and 
ascended,  and  the  sails  managed.  The  rig. 
ging  is  of  two  kinds,  etanding  rigging,  m» 
the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  running  rigging; 
such  as  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  &c.  The 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and 
the  deztomis  management  of  them,  consti- 
tute an  able  sailor. 

RING-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  callus  grow- 
iug  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

RING'DOVE,  in  ornithology,  the  Colnmikm 
paluwUnu,  the  largest  of  the  European  i^e- 
cies  of  pigeons. 
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BIN'GENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  an  irregolar  monopetalout  corolla,  whose 
border  is  asaally  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  lip 

RIN6TEADEB,  the  chief  or  leader  of 
anv  association  of  men  engaged  in  an  ille- 
gal enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  &c 

RI'OT,  in  a  ^neral  sense,  means  a  tumult- 
nous  assembhng  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation.—— 
Riot  Jet,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
being  read  by  a  magistrate  or  peace  officer 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  appre- 
hended as  rioters. 

BITE,  a  formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty ;  the  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine service  as  established  by  law  or  custom. 

RITORNELliO  {Italian),  in  music,  a 
passage  which  is  played  whilst  the  princi- 
pal voice  pauses:  It  oAen  signifies  the  in- 
troduction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 
This  ritomello  is  often  repeated  after  the 
singing  voice  has  concluded;  hence  the 
name. 

RITUAL,  a  book  containing  the  rites,  or 
directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be  ob- 
served in  celebrating  reli^ous  ceremonies, 
andperforming  divine  service  in  the  church. 

RIVERS,  laxM  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  channels  or  low  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course 
towards  the  sea.  They  produce  a  variety 
of  phenomena  and  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  banks,  though  often  destruction 
firom  overflowing  them,  owing  to  inattention 
in  not  rendering  their  courses  or  outlets 
proportionate  to  their  occasional  increase. 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
Amason  and  La  Plata,  in  South  America ;  the 
Mississipi,  Bfissonri,  and  St.  Lavnrence,  in 
North  America ;  the  Kian  Kiou,  the  Hoanbo, 
the  Lena,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia;  the  Nile  in  Africa;  and 
the  Yolg^  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
vrith  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  before  their  termination  divide 
into  several  branches.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  through  which  a  river  runs ; 
but  it  also  frequently  results  from  the  velo- 
city of  the  stream  being  so  much  diminished 
in  Its  latter  stage,  that  even  a  slight  obsta- 
cle in  the  ground  has  power  to  change  its 
course,  and  a  number  of  channels  are  thus 

produced. In  a  very  interesting  work, 

entitled  "The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries, 
by  C.  Mackay,"  is  the  following  spirited 
exordium—"  Rivers  have  everywhere  been 
the  objects  of  love  and  adoration.  A  sect 
of  the  ancient  Persians  reverenced  them  so 
highlv,  that  they  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  poU 
lute  them.  For  countless  ages  the  dwellers 
by  the  Ganges  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  god, 
and  have  deemed  it  the  summit  of  human 
felicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  npon  its 
banks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the 
Nile  above  all  earthly  blessings;  and  the 
Abjrssinian  worships  it  as  a  divinity.  Super- 
stition has  peopled  these  and  a  thousand 


other  streams  vrith  a  variety  of  beings,  or 
personified  them  in  hiunan  shapes,  the  bet- 
ter to  pay  them  homage.  Rivers  all  over 
the  world  are  rich  in  remembrances.  To 
them  are  attached  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  a  nation.  Popular  superstition 
clings  around  them,  and  every  mile  of  their 
course  is  celebrated  for  some  incident, — is 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  adventure,  a  mourn- 
ful legend,  or  an  old  song.  What  a  swarm 
of  pleasant  thoughts  rise  upon  the  memory 
at  the  sole  mention  of  the  Rhine ! — what  a 
host  of  recollections  are  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  lioire, 
the  Tagus.  the  Guadalquivir  ! — even  the 
low-banked  and  unpicturesoue  Elbe  and 
Scheldt  are  dear  as  household  things  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  Their  praises  are  sung 
in  a  hundred  oifferent  idioms ;  and  the  fair 
maidens  who  have  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
and  become  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  their 
cruelty,  or  their  woe,  have  had  their  names 
mingled  with  that  of  the  river  in  the  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  national  song.  To  the  man 
who  has  a  catholic  faith  in  poetrv,  every 
river  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  holy 
water.  Liddell,  and  Tweed,  and  Dee, — 
Tiriot,  and  Tay.and  Forth,  and  doleful  Tar- 
row,  sanctified  by  a  hundred  song^.  Poetry 
and  romance  have  thrown  a  charm  around 
them,  and  tourists  from  every  land  are 
familiar  with  their  history.  Great  writers 
have  thought  it  a  labour  of  love  to  collect 
into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  memoranda 
and  fleeting  scraps  of  ballads  relating  to 
them,  until  those  insignificant  streams  have 
become  richer  than  any  of  our  isle  in  recol- 
lections which  shall  never  fade." 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  a  silver  coin  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  worth  from  three 
to  four  shillings  sterling.  .In  some  parts 
its  value  is  the  same  as  the  American  doUar, 
or  4«.  6<f. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyolo|rf,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Cyprinua  or  carp  kind. 

ROAD,  a  highway,  or  a  way  prepared  for 
travellers ;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road,  where 
carriages  may  pass,  or  a  foot  road  or  path 
for  passengers. Military  roads  were  for- 
merly constructed  hj  the  Romans  for  the 
passage  of  their  armies,  of  which  there  are 
still  vestiges  in  England.  Roads  are  now 
principally  made  by  stones  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  bound  together  with  the 
earth,  which  is  called  macadamising,  from 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  plan 
originated.  The  formation  of  good  roads 
gives  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  deficient  in  a  country,  the 
people  are  less  polished,  and  generally  ill 
supplied  vdth  many  of  the  necessaries,  as 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  life. ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  most  discouraging,  but,  we  fear,  too 
true  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  turn- 
pike-roads, financially  considered:—"  At 
the  present  time  (1840)  there  are  22,000 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
Wales ;  upon  which  there  are  mortgages  to 
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the  amount  of  8,365^672.,  being  an  increaae 
of  1,040,4642.  in  the  last  nine  yean  1  The 
annual  receipts  are  under  1,600,0001. ;  the 
exi>en8e  of  repairs,  36{.  pernule  per  annum; 
of  improvements,  9L  per  mile;  and  of  sur- 
Terors'  salaries  and  other  charges,  62.  per 

mile." ^We  can  well  remember  the  time 

when  a  "turnpike  bond"  was  considered 
a  most  eligible  security  for  our  spare  cash ; 
but  in  this  railroad  age,  we  suppose  the 
turnpike  trusts  will  not  be  much  longer 
trusted,  and  travellers  whose  faith  in  high- 
pressure  engines  is  not  all-suiBcieot,  or  who 
may  bave  occasion  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
line,  must  soon  be  content  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  mire,  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  them,  when  turnpike-gates  were  just 
cominginto  fashion,  and  the  power  of  steam 
was  altogether  unknown. 

ROAD,  or  ROADSTEAD,  a  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

BOABTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  volatile  bodies  firom  those  which 
are  more  fixed,  bjr  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  fire;  and  is  generally  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  separation  of  metals  from  their 
ores:  it  differs  firom  sublimation  only  in 
this,  that  in  this  operation  the  volatile  pisrts 
are  dissipated,  when  resolved  into  vapours : 
whereas  in  that,  they  are  preserved. 

BOBIN'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  \7  Diadelpkia,  order  A  Decandria.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  the  rose-acacia,  &c. 

ROCAMBOLE,  in  botany,  the  Jllium 
MCorodopraeuHi,  a  sort  of  wild  garlic,  growing 
naturally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has 
a  heart-shaped  root  at  the  side  of  the  stalk. 

RO'CHELLE  SALT,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known. 

ROCH'ET,  a  surplice ;  the  white  upper 
garment  of  a  priest  worn  while  ofSciating. 

ROCK,  a  stony  mass,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  substance  of  our  globe :  rocks  are  in 
general  disposed  in  mountainous  ranges, 
though  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
found  existing  in  immensely  laree  separate 
masses.  Granite  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
primary  rocks.  It  consists  of  grains  of  fel- 
spar, quarts  and  mica  intimately  aggregated 
together.  The  highest  mountains  in  Britain 
are  composed  of  granite  and  its  associ- 
ates ;  but  these  are  merely  trifling  protubc' 
ranees  on  the  earth's  face,  when  compared 
with  the  exceeding  heights  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  or  the  yet  more  elevated  mountains 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, which  consist  of  the  same  materials. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  are  ex- 
tremely permanent  even  in  mountain 
masses,  and  seem  almost  imperishable, 
when  considered  in  respect  to  their  uses  in 
the  arts.  In  England  and  Wales,  granite 
and  granitic  rocks  occur  in  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire, North  Wales,  Anglesea,  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  in  Leicestershire,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland.  [See  Gbolost.] 

ROCK'-BASIN,  a  cavity  or  artificial 
basin  cut  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for 
ablutions  and  purifications  prescribed  by 
the  Druidical  religion. 


ROCK-BUTTER,  in  chemisfarr,  a  sub- 
sulphite  of  alumine,  ooiing  firom  aluminous 

ROCKCRTSTAL,  in  mineralogy,  the 
most  perfect  variety  of  siliceous  earth  or 
quarts.  When  purest  it  is  white  or  colour- 
less, but  is  often  found  of  a  grayish  white 
or  pale  yellow  colour.  Its  most  usual  form 
is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted 
by  hexagonal  pyramids. 

ROCK'ET,  in  pyrotechny,  an  artificial 
fire-work,  consistmgof  a  cylindrical  case 
of  paper,  filled  vrith  a  composition  of  com- 
bustible ingredients.  This  being  tied  to  a 
stick  and  fired,  ascends  into  the  air  and 
bursts,  presenting  a  shower  of  stars,  co- 
loured according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position.    [See  COIIGBBTB  ROCKBTS.] 

Rocket,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 
kinds  of  plants  of  different  genera. 

ROCK'ING-STONES.  Of  these  rocks, 
called  also  Loggan  or  Laggan  stones,  there 
are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriCTs 
of  the  British  coast.  They  appear  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  vrith  a  slightly 
rounded  base  resting  on  a  flat  surface  of 
rock  below,  which  is  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  an  individual  can  move  or  rock  it. 
These  stones  have  been  variously  accounted 
for  by  antiquarians;  but  Dr.  Uibbert 
thinks  that  the  particular  use  to  which 
they  were  applied  will  ever  remain  in  ob- 
scurity: "as  they  are  products  of  every 
country  where  loose  detached  rocks  of  a 
particmar  structure  have  been  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  agents,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  fables  assifnied 
to  their  origin  would  be  regulated  by  the 
peculiar  mytholc^j  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  become  the  object  of  no- 
tice and  wonder." 

ROCK'-SALT,  fossil  or  mineral  salt,  dug 
from  the  earth.    [See  Salt.] 

ROD,  a  measure  of  length  containinr 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  word  rod  is  universally  used 

for  pole  or  perch. Also,  an  instrument  of 

punishment  or  correction, "  more  honoured, 
m  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

ROEBUCK,  in  loology,  a  species  of 
deer,  the  Cervut  capreobu,  with  erect  cy- 
lindrical branched  horns,  forked  at  the 
summit.  This  animal  is  remarkable  for 
its  elegant  shape  and  activity;  is  one  of 
the  smallest  or  the  cervine  genus;  and, 
like  the  goat,  prefers  a  mountainous  coun- 
try. 

ROEL'LA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Pentandria,  order  1  Ifono^ynto.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  shrubs. 

RO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a  present  which 
the  emperors  made  to  the  senators,  magis- 
trates, and  even  to  the  people.  These  rogm 
were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or 
on  the  nataUe  diet  of  the  cities. 

ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, a  demand  made  by  the  consuls,  or 
tribunes  of  the  people,  when  a  law  was  pro- 
posed to  be  passed. Rogatio  is  also  used 

for  the  decree  itself  made  in  consequence 
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of  the  people  giving  their  asient  to  thie  de- 
mand, to  diitinguifth  it  fifom  a  tetuiUu 
eonnUtum,  or  decree  of  the  senate. 

ROGATION- WBEK,  the  week  preced- 
ing Whitsunday,  thui  called  from  the  three 
rogation-day*  or  fasts  therein,  viz.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  each  of  which 
extraordinary  nrayers  and  processions  were 
made  f«r  the  miits  of  the  earth.  The  word 
rogation  is  derived  "a  rogando  Demn," 
"  petitioning  GJod." 

KOLL,  an  official  writing ;  a  list,  regis- 
ter, or  catalogue;  as,  a  muster rvU*  a 
eonrt  reU,  &c— ^RoU  rail,  the  calling  over 
the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  any 
part  of  a  military  body.— —itoU«  </  par- 
Itaiiieit^  the  manuscript  registers,  or  rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parlia- 
ments, which  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing were  all  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.      In 


these  roll*  are  also  contained  a  peat  many 
ions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which 
frei^nentlv  in  former  times  referred  to 
iecision  or  t 


that  high  court. 

RO'LLER,  in  onuthology,  a  genus  of 
*birds  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  though 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  The 
plumaire  of  almost  all  the  species  is  very 
oeautiful,  being  in  general  an  assemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  obscure 
and  less  vivid  colours.  They  are  not  car- 
nivorous, and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  pa- 
latablc-^ltoUer,  a  piece  of  wood,  iron, 
brass,  &c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 

husbandry  and  the  arts. In  surgery,  a 

long  and  broad  bandage  usually  of  linen 
cloth,  to  be  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body. 

BaLLINO-MILL,  a  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
auired  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
Is  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured 
into  bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

RO'LLINO-PRESS,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  by 
which  doth  is  calendered,  vraved,  &c.  Also, 
a  machine  or  press  for  tdung  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper-plate  engravings. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

ROHfAN,  a  native  or  citisen  of  Rome; 
or  something  pertaining  to  the  place,  its 

peopl^  or  their  religion. One   of  the 

Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,  consisting  of 
converts  from  Jadaism  or  paganism.— —In 
literature,  the  ordinarv  printing  character 
now  in  use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic. 

RO'MAN  CATH'OLICS,  that  society  of 
Christians  whose  members  acknowledge 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church. 
[See  Catbolic] 

ROMAN'CE,  in  literature,  a  tale  or  ficti- 
tious history  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
intended  to  excite  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  to  interest  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart.  The  romance  differs  from 
the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  great  actions  and 


extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  Romances  have 
of  late  years  given  way  to  historical  novels ; 
and  even  such  as  are  occasionally  published 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  the  blandishments  of  beauty 
and  the  enterprises  of  chivalry  were  incon- 
gruously blended  with  fictions  exceeding  all 
Donnds  of  human  credulity. 

RO'MISH,  relating  to  Rome,  or  to  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  as, 
the  Romiuk  religion,  ritual  or  ceremonies. 

ROMPEE',  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that 
is  broken,  or  a  chevron,  &c.  whose  upper 
parts  are  cut  off. 

RON'DEAU,  a  species  of  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. 

RON'DO,  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consists  of  three  strains, 
the  first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Corvue.  It  differs  from  the  crow  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain;  and  it  is  gregarious.  Rooks  are 
very  destructive  of  com,  especially  of  wheat, 
and  it  behoves  the  husbandman  to  keep  a 
watcbM  eye  on  his  newiy-sovm  fields,  for 
if  neglected  three  or  four  days  when  the 
blade  first  appears,  a  good  crop  may  be 
destroyed  in  embryo. 

ROOT,  in  botony,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  an  erect  position,  while  by 
means  of  its  fibrils  it  imbibes  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 
branches,  and  fruit.— Hoof,  in  arithmetic, 
a  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power,  as  3,  the 
square  root  of  4  or  the  cube  root  of  8. 

ROPE,  a  large  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strands  of  yam 
together ;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable.  Lar^ 
ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main 
classes,  vii.  the  cable-laid  and  haweer-laid. 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands, 
while  the  latter  consist  only  of  three 
strands.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  are  usu- 
ally hawser  laid ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches, 
are  either  hawser  or  cable-laid ;  but  when 
more  than  ten  inches,  are  always  cable-laid. 

Rope  making,  the  process  of  twisting 

yam  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  wheel.—— 
Rope  walk,  a  long  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes 

are  manufactured. Rope  yam,  the  rope 

of  any  yam  untwisted. Rope-dancer,  one 

that  balances  himself,  and  performs  sundry 
evolutions  on  a  rope,  either  suspended  as  a 
slack-rope,  or  extended  as  a  tight-rope. 

ROSACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  composed  of  several  petals,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  or  rose-like  form. 
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esteemed.  Their  pngnaciotu  disposition  is 
so  stroDS,  that  when  they  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  Cattening,  their  place  of  confine- 
ment is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admittec^  ther  attack  each 
other  with  such  fury,  and  fight  with  such 
iuTcteracy,  as  to  occasion  great  slaughter. 

RU'INl^  the  remains  of  a  decayed  or  de. 
molished  building,  fortress,  city,  or  work  of 
art :  as  the  ruina  of  Palmyra,  the  mtiu  of 
an  ancient  castle,  &c. 

RULE,  that  which  is  established  as  a 
principle,  or  settled  bv  authority  for  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Thus,  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  citizens  of  a 
state;  precedents  in  law  are  rule*  of  deci- 
sion  to  judges. Rule,  in  monasteries, 

corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its 

particular  members. In  ^ammar,  an 

established  form  of  construction  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  words. 

RULE  OF  THREE,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
which  directs,  when  three  terms  are  given, 
how  to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall  have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  term,  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first. 

RUM,  a  well  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  from  molasses  and  the  j^ftise  of 
the  cane  juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imi>orted  in  large  quantities.  Rum  of 
a  brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good 
age,  andweU  kept,  is  the  best;  and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  a  decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  put  sliced  pine- apples  in  punch- 
eons of  rum ;  this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  firuit,  ana  hence  tne  designation 
"pine-apple  rum." 

JELUIMEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  ani- 
mals. The  only  animals  endowed  with  the 
genuine  faculty  ofrumination  are  the  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 

RU'MEX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  3  T^gynia.  The 
species  are  perennials. 

RUN'CINATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  convex  before 
and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
double  saw,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

RU'NIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations.  The  Runie  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  therefore  a  sort  of  ap- 
propriate connection  with  that  early  period 
of  European  history. 

RUN  NER,  in  sea  language,  a  rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a  single  block, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a  pennant,  and  is  used 
to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
tackle. 

RUNTTTMEDE,  a  celebrated  meadow 
where  the  conference  was  held  June  16th, 


1215,  between  John  and  the  English  barons, 
in  which  the  former  was  compelled  to  sign 
Mc^na  Ckarta  and  the  Charta  de  Foreeta. 
It  is  five  miles  east  of  Windsor,  and  is  now 
divided  into  several  enclosures. 

RUPEE',  a  coin  current  in  the  Mognl 
empire,  and  other  parta  of  India.  The  gold 
rupee  is  worth  idwut  2«.  6d.  steriing.  Of 
the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  oldare  of 
different  values. 

RUPTURE.    [SeeHnaniA.] 

RUS'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioeeia,  order  MonOidelphia. 

RUSH,  a  kind  of  «oarse  |nrass  that  grows 
in  watery  lands;  the  pith  is  used  in  some 
places  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlighta. 
The  Jlowering  ruth  is  a  perennial,  ana  the 
eweet  ruth  a  tuberose  plant,  both  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

RUS'SIA  COMTANT,  a  regulated  com- 
pany  for  conducting  the  trade  with  Boasia; 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1566. 

RUS'SIA  LEATH'EB,  the  tanned  hides 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Russiani^  and  much  esteemed  aa  a 
material  for  binding  books  and  maldnff 
many  articles  where  a  superior  kind  of  du- 
rable leather  is  required.  One  of  the  beat 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throw- 
ing out  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  hide  upon 
being  rubbed. 

RUST,  the  oxyde  of  a  metal:  hence, 
metals  become  rusty,  when  exposed  to  sor 
or  water,  by  abstracting  the  oxygen ;  but 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because 
they  consist  of  hydrogen. 

RUSTIC-WORK,  in  a  building,  a  term 
used  when  the  stones.  &c.  in  the  face  of  it 
are  hacked  or  indented  so  as  to  be  rough. 

RU'TA  BA'GA,  in  botany,  the  Swedish 
turnip. 

RUTH,  Book  ttf,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  is  derived  ftom 
the  person  whose  story  is  therein  princi- 
pally related. 

RUTILL,  in  mineralo^,  an  oxyde  of  tita- 
nium, of  a  red  or  brownish  red  colour.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  membranous, 
and  in  crystals. 

RTE,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  its  i^wtb 
resembles  wheat.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  in  many  parta  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  in  the  nortn  of  England,  it  is  made  into 
bread,  but  it  is  much  coarser  than  that 
made  of  wheat  flour.  All  soils  will  produce 
rye,  provided  they  are  not  too  moist;  and 
many  barren  lands  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  may  be  sown 
with  this  nrain  to  advantage. 

RT'E-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
strong  grass,  of  the  genus  Hode/wm. 

RY'OT,  in  Hindostan,  a  renter  of  land  by 
a  lease  which  is  considered  as  perpetnaC 
and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and 
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8,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth 
consonant  of  our  alphabet,  is  a  sibilant  ar- 
ticulation ;  the  sound  being  formed  by  dri- 
ving  the  breath  throneh  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elerated 
near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper. 
The  sound  of  this  letter  varies,  being  strong 
in  some  words,  as  in  thit,  f  Aim,  &c.  and  soft 
in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as  muae, 
wite,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the 
end  of  words,  whereby  they  become  hard 
and  harsh,  as  in  kUa,  h$a,  &c.  In  a  few 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  Ule  and  vi$count. 
As  an  abbreviation,  in  music,  8  stands  fbr 
$olo.  In  books  of  navigation,  and  in  common 
usage,  8  stands  for  •outh,  S.E.  for  umth- 
eatt,  8.W.  for  $mtk-w$t,  8.8.E.  for  •outh- 
touth-etut,  8.8.W.  for  $eMtk$outk-wut.  In 
the  notes  of  the  ancients,  8  stands  for  Sex- 
tut;  8p.  for  apuriut;  and  S.F.Q.R.  for 
»enatia  populu$qu»  Romanua. 

8ABiB'AN8,  or  8A'BIAN8,  idolators  of 
the  East,  who  in  all  ages,  whether  con- 
verted  in  part  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  unacquainted  with 
either,  have  vron^ipped  the  stars.  8ome 
of  the  8abKaDs,  who  acknowledge  the  name 
of  Christ,  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"Christians  of  8t.  John,"  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  baptism  of  that 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  SabaUm  bears 
the  marks  of  a  primitive  religion :  to  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  it  joins  a  strong  in* 
culcation  of  respect  for  agriculture. 

SAB'AOTH,  a  word  of  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion,  signifying  orsue*.  It  is  used.  Bom.  ix. 
29  i  James,  v.  4,  "  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

8ABBATA'RIAN8,  a  sect  of  baptists 
who  are  only  remarkable  for  adhering  to 
the  Judaic  sabbath,  the  observance  of 
which  tb^  contend  vras  not  annulled  by 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

SAB'BATH,tbe  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  total 
cessation  firom  labour,  and  for  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  divine  command, 
"  Remember  that  ye  keep  holy  the  8abbath 
day,"  &c.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  religious  service  practised  in  the  patri* 
archal  age,  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  foil,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  fkvonr 
through  a  mediator,  a  stated  form  of  public 
worship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  re- 
quired  to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only  of 
bis  dependence  (m  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  fidth  and  hope  in  the  proinise  made  to 
our  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  off.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  the  Christian  from  the  Jew- 
ish  observance,  gave  rise  to  the  celebration 
of  8unday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
sacred  festival  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection— hence  emphatically 
called  "  the  Lord's  day."  The  converu  from 


Judaism,  however,  retained  the  celebration 
of  the  8abbatb,  thouarh  they  adopted  also 
that  of  Sunday ;  and  tnus  in  course  of  time 
the  strict  solemnities  of  the  one  became 
blended  with  the  cheerful  ^iety  of  the  other. 
But  independent  of  the  divine  injunction,  a 


sabbath,  or  weekly  day  of  rest  and  pious  me- 
ditation,  is  an  institution,  on  whichever  day 
kept,  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 


that  this  septenary  division  of  time  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed 
over  all  the  eastern  world.  The  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  made 
use  of  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  this  uniformity ;  but  a  practice  so  general 
and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
been  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition. 

SABBAnCAL  TEAS*  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  every  tetenth  year,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer 
their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rett,  or  to  lie 
vnthout  tillage.  The  first  $abbatical  year, 
celebrated  by  the  children  of  Israel,  was  the 
fourteenth  year  after  their  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  because  thev  were  to  be 
seven  years  in  makin^f  themsdves  masters 
of  it,  and  seven  more  in  dividing  it  amongst 
themselves.  This  year  was  reckoned  firom 
Tiari  or  September,  and  for  several  reasons 
was  called  the  year  of  reUate  i  1.  because 
the  ground  remained  entirely  untilled;  3. 
because  such  debts  as  had  been  contracted 
durinir  the  six  preceding  years,  were  re- 
mitted  and  cancelled;  and  8.  because  all 
Hebrew  slaves  were  then  set  at  liberty. 

SABEL'LA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  the  verwuM  tettacea,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-five  species :  Sabalta  aerupota  u 
found  in  India  and  the  American  islands. 
The  shell  is  subulate,  and  composed  of 
equal  grains  of  sand.    Sabella  alvaolata  has 


numerous  parallel  tubes,  forming  in  the 
mass  the  appearance  of  honey-combs. 
8ABEL'L1AN8,  a  sect  of  Christians  ftmnd- 


ed  by  dabellina.  at  Ptolemais,  in  the  third 
century.  Their  doctrine  tauprht  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  names  of 
the  one  God  under  different  eitcumstances. 
SA'BLE,  in  sooloRV,  the  brown  mustela 
with  grav  ears,  very  Eke  the  common  weasel 
in  form,  out  e^ual  to  the  polecat  in  size :  the 
fur  of  this  animal  is  verr  thick  and  deep, 
and  remarkably  fine  and  glossy.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  burrows  in  the  earth 
or  under  trees ;  in  winter  and  summer  sub- 
sisting on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn 
on  berries.  The  fur  is  very  valuable.— ~ 
8abU,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  of  black, 
represented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines. 
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SAC,  in  law,  the  priTile^  enjoyed  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  or  holding  coarta,  trying 
cauiet,  and  impoaing  finet. 

8ACBUT,  or  SACK'BUT.  a  moaical  wind 
instrument ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  drawn  ont  or  shortened  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DB,  a  sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  bv  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins 
on  a  sudden,  and  with  one  pulL 

SACCHARINE  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
Acid  of  Sugar  ;  a  white  crystalixed  salt  pro- 
cured by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous  acid. 

SACCHAROM'ETEB,  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
worts,  and  the  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  malt  liquors.  It  is  merely  an  hvdro- 
meter  contrived  to  compare  the  weight  of 
worts  with  that  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
liquor  employed  in  the  brewery. 

8ACCUOLACTIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  combination  vrith  oxy- 
gen ;  called  also  mitete  aeid. 

SAC'CHOLATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccho- 
late  of  iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

SACK,  a  wine  much  esteemed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  was  brought  fh)m  Spain, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar  to 

sherry  or  canary. Sackt  a  large  cloth 

beg  used  for  holding  and  conveying  com, 
anull  wares,  Ac. ^Among  our  rude  ances- 
tors, a  kind  of  cloak  of  a  sauare  form,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  origin- 
ally made  of  skin,  afterwards  of  wool.  In 
modem  times,  but  not  recently,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  woman's  gown  with 

loose  plaiu  on  the  back. To  tack,  is  to 

plunder  or  pillage  a  town  when  taken  by 

SACRAMENT,  in  Christian  rituals,  is 
defined  an  outwsjd  sign  of  a  spiritual  gnuse 
annexed  to  its  use.  The  Roman  church 
recognises  seven  sacraments ;  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage.  The 
Sabaan  Christians  reduce  the  sacraments 
to  four;  the  eucharist,  baptism,  ordination, 
I  marriage.  The  Protestant  churches 
'  '  '  ^' '       charist  or 

they  agree 
ig  the  eu- 
tacratnent. 
he  Roman 
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:Iesiastical 
Brings  for- 
Baster,  &c. 
OLE,  in  an- 
ken  by  the 


f  religious 
iication  or 
inanimate 
.  the  priest, 


either  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity  for  some  signal  mercy,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge our  dependance  on  him,  and  conciliate 
his  favour.     The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of 


sacrifices,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive signification :  the  first  were  oflierings 
of  tithes,  first-firuits,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
Ac  and  the  last,  offerings  of  slaughtered 
animals.  The  principal  sacrifices  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
goats;  but  doves  and  turtles  were  accepted 
from  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the 
other;  and  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be, 
it  must  be  perfect  and  without  blemish. 
The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various,  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  described  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

SACRILEGE,  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  sacred  things ;  or  the  alienating 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  has 
been  appropriated  or  eonsMrated  to  reli- 
gions persons  «r  uses. 

SA'CRUM,or  OS  SACRUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back; 
it  sustains  all  the  other  vertebrae^  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a  trian^e. 

SAD'DUCEES,  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  esteemed  as  free-thinkers,  rather 
than  real  Jews,  though  they  assisted  at  all 
the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  the  Temple. 
Their  origin  and  name  is  derived  from  one 
Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  about  2S3  years  8.C. 
They  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial beings.  They  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of 
Giod,  and  superintended  by  his  proridence ; 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one 
common  extinction  with  the  body.  They 
held  the  scriptures  alone  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  obligatory  upon  men,  as  a 
system  of  religion  and  morals ;  and  paid  no 
regard  to  those  traditionarv  maxims  and 
human  institutions  which  the  Jews  in  ge- 
neral so  highly  extolled,  and  the  Pharisees 
reverenced  even  more  highly  than  the  scrip- 
tures themselves. The  teneu  of  the  Sad- 

duceesare  called  Saddueinn, 

SAFB-€ON'DUCT,  a  pass  or  vrarrant  of 
security  given  by  the  sovereign  under  the 
great  seal  to  a  foreigner,  for  his  safe  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  the  kingdom.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  passports  have  superseded 
the  use  of  special  safie  conducts. 

SA'FETT.LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  &tal  explosions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  common 
lamps.  It  consists  of  a  lamp  surrounded 
by  a  wire-gauie,  which  by  confining  the 
fiame  firom  the  fire-damp,  without  inter- 
cepting the  light,  enables  the  miners  to 
work  in  safety ;  and  which,  in  gratitude  to 
its  illustrious  inventor,  is,  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, called  th»  Davff.  Mr.  Dillon,  an  in- 
genious writer  on  practical  science,  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
that  the  Davy  lamp  acts  by  iu  heat  and 
rarefaction,  not  from  the  flame  being  cooled 
by  the  wire-gause  covering.  He  shows,  by 
a  simple  experiment,  that  the  Davy  lamo  is 
not  safe  in  a  current  of  h]^dro{[en,  or  carbn- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  steadily  di- 
rected on  the  flune  of  the  lamp  from  a 
bladder  and  stop-cock,  by  cooling  the  wire- 
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SBse,  brings  the  flame  of  the  lamp  throagh 
e  gaute  to  the  mouth  of  the  ttop-cock, 
even  shoald  there  be  six  folds  of  gaiue  in- 
tervening. He  shows  also,  by  immersing 
the  lamp,  when  cold  and  newly-lighted, 
into  a  jar  of  dense  hydrogen,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  otr  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheno  air,  that  explosion  takes  place 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lamp ;  whereas, 
when  the  lamp  has  burnt  sufficiently  long  to 
beat  the  wire-gauze,  no  explosion  takes  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  lamp.  These  experi- 
ments  i^pear  incontrovertible  in  suppwi 
of  his  theory,  which  is,  "  that  the  wire-ganxe 
is  merely  the  rapid  receiver  and  the  retainer 
(tf  heat,  and  that  it  is  the  caloric  in  its 
meshes  which  prevents  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  from  being  fed  b^  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside."— An  improved 
safety-lamp,  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberts, 
MDpears  to  possess  all  the  advantages  desired. 
There  is  but  one  coat  ot  wire-^use,  but  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  admit  the  air  which  feeds  the  flame 
only  under  its  bottom,  first  through  an  an- 
nular range  of  holes,  and  next  through  one 
disc,  or  several,  of  wire-gauze,  fixed  a  little 
way  below  the  wick.  The  explosive  air, 
after  passing  up  through  these  wire-gauze 
discs,  enters  a  little  brass  cupola,  and  is 
reflected  inwards  from  the  orifice  at  its  top 
upon  the  flame,  whereby  it  is  completely 
burned  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the 
surmounting  cylinder.  By  this  reverbera- 
tory  action  of  the  air  upon  the  wick,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  at  the  same  time 
g^reatly  augmented.  The  wire-g^nze  can 
never  become  very  hot,  far  less  ignited  in 
the  new  lamp.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  im- 
pediments to  the  passage  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  lamp;  first,  the  stratum  of  carbonic 
add  round  the  l^ht;  secondly,  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder;  and  thirdly,  the  glass  cy- 
linder t  and  even  if  the  glass  -•-  -"  »-- 
accidentally 
complete  Otirj. 

SA'FETY- VALVE,  in  mechanics,  a  valve 
by  means  of  which  a  boiler  is  preserved 
fn>m  bursting  by  the  force  of  steam. 

SAFFLOWBB,  or  BASTAIID  8AF. 
FRON,  a  deep  red  fecula  separated  from 
orange-coloured  flowers,  particularly  those 
of  the  cartkamMM  tinetortiu.  The  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  Mi^anon,  are  the  only  parts  employed 
in  dyeing.  The  flne  rose  colour  of  samower, 
extraetM  bv  crystalized  soda,  precipitated 
by  citric  aoio,  then  slowly  dried,  and  ground 
with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beantiAil 
rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rouge  vigitaU. 

SAFFRON,  a  sort  of  filamentous  cake, 
prepared  firom  the  stigmas,  vnth  a  propor- 
tion of  the  style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous 
plant  (Croeut  $atiwuj.  It  contains  a  yellow 
matter  called  potvekrolU,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  is  capable  of  colouring  a  great 
body  of  water.  It  is  grown  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  and  is  also 
imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain. 
Samon  is  used  to  tinge  confectionary  ar- 
ticles, liqueurs,  and  varnishes;  and  some- 
times in  colouring  butter  and  cheese.    It 


and  even  if  the  glass  should  be 
broken,  the  lamp  is  still  a 


was  also  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  not  much  at  the 
present  time. 

SAOAPE'NUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum- 
resin  brought  from  the  East  in  grannies 
and  masses.  It  is  of  a  compact  substance 
heavy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  small  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  specks.  It  is  an  attenuant, 
aperient,  and  discutient. 

SAGITTA,  in  astronomy,  the  arrow  or 
dart,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  the  eagle.  In  trigonometry, 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  because 
it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc. 

SAGITTA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  SI  Monoeeiu,  order  7  Polj/an- 
dria,  so  called  firom  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SAGITTA'BII,  in  the  Roman  army  under 
the  emperors,  were  young  men  armed  vrith 
bows  and  arrows,  who,  together  with  the 
Funditoret,  were  generally  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish before  the  main  body. 

SAGITTA'RIUS  (the  Jreker),  in  astro- 
nomy, the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,,  which 
the  sun  enters  Nov.  S3. 

8A"GITTATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  stipule,  or  anther,  whose  shape  is 
triangular,  and  hollowed  at  the  base,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SA'GO,  a  species  of  starch  made  firom  the 
pith  of  the  sago  palm^  a  large  tree  of  the 
palm  kind,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  being  feUed,  is  split  asunder 
lengthwise,  and  the  pith,  even  in  its  un- 
prepared state,  is  found  to  be  eatable. 
This,  however,  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the 
pestle,  into  a  powder  resembling  meaL  The 
meal  is  placed  in  a  large  sieve,  and  the  finer 
particles  forced  through  with  water.  The 
flour  is  afterwards  roaide  into  a  paste,  and 
then  dried  in  a  ftimace.  Sago  becomes 
soft  and  transparent  bv  boilink  in  water, 
and  forms  a  ught  and  agreeable  li(|uid, 
much  recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical, 
and  calculous  disorders,  &c. 

SAGOIN',  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  StMJa,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
of  America  as  have  hairy  tails,  not  prehen- 
sile. 

SAH'LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  light  greenish 
gray  colour,  occurring  massive,  and  com- 
posed of  coarse  granuuur  eoncretioBS. 

SAIC,  a  Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel,  verr 
common  in  the  Levant ;  a  kind  of  ketcn 
which  has  no  top-gallant-sail,  nor  mixen- 
topsail. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  large  piece  of  can- 
vas composed  of  several  breadths  sewed 
together,  which  when  extended,  by  means 
of  lines,  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impulse  of 

wind  by  which  a  ship  is  driven. To  nutke 

tail,  is  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of 
sail  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  ship's 
speed.  To  tet  tail,  to  spread  or  expand 
the  sails;  and  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 
To  Hriko  tail,  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly, 
as  in  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  vrind. 

BAILING,  prop«iy  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a  ship ;  or  of  causing 
her  to  observe  such  motions  and  directions 
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„  jed  by  the  naYintor ;  in  which 
latter  mum  sailing  difl^  from  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  moat  be  learned  bj  practice 
on  shipboardw— — &riltii#  alao  denotes  a 
partienlar  method  of  navigation ;  in  which 
■enee  we  mt,  Meremtori  tailing.  pteM 
■ailing,  paruUel  eailing.  wMdit  laHtuie 
■ailing,  and  great  eirelt  sailing. 

SAINT,  in  a  limited  but  the  most  ntnal 
■enie  of  the  word,  aigniflei  certain  indi< 
▼iduale  whose  lives  were  deemed  so  emi< 
nently  pious,  that  the  church  of  Borne  has 
authorized  the  rendering  of  jiublic  worship 
to  them.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  signifies  the 
pious,  who  in  this  world  strictlv  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  or  enjoy,  in  tne  eternal 
worid,  that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  such 
a  life  on  earth. — ^The  doctrine  of  saints,  and 
the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it, 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difiference 
between  the  Protestants  and  Boman  Catho- 
lics. In  all  probability,  the  veneration  paid 
to  saints,  relics,  ftc.  originated  from  the 
virtues  displaced  by  the  early  Christian 
martyrs ;  and  it  is  also  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  ages  when  raformation  was 
transmitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  fticts  easilv 
became  examrated,  without  intentional 
violation  of  the  truth;  and  many  miracles 
were.  accordin|[ly,  reported  to  nave  been 
wrought  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 

SAL'AMANDEB,  in  iool(^7,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Laetrta,  a  species  of  lisard  of 
deep  black  and  oran^  colours,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  This  ammal  is  oviparous,  in- 
habits cold  damp  places  among  trees  or 
hedges,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  yet 
ignorance  and  superstitiou  have  ascribed  to 
it  the  power  of  resisting  fire. 

SAL  AMHaNIAC,  in  chemistrv.  a  sa- 
line  concrete  or  salt,  which  was  said  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  sands  of  Ammonia  in  E^pt, 
or  there  manufactured,  and  fh>m  which  it 
took  its  name.  There  is  no  native  salt  of 
this  name  known  to  the  modems,  but  a 
factitious  salt  composed  of  a  volatile  alkali 
and  the  acid  of  sea  salt,  whence  it  is  called 
the  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  Egypt  it  is 
made  in  great  quantities  from  the  soot  of 
camel's  dung,  which  is  burnt  in  Cairo  in- 
stead of  wood ;  and  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot, 
on  their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 
Various  animal  offals  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentat&n,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among 
their  volatile  products;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple many  sal  ammoniac  woncs  have  been 
established.  The  best  white  sal  ammoniac 
is  in  semi-transparent  spheroidal  cakes, 
each  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  It 
is  principally  used  in  tinning  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making 
the  various  ammoniacal   preparations  of 


SAL'ARY,  the  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a  man  for  his  services — usually  a 
fixed  annual  sum ;  in  distinction  from 
leaffet,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and  pa^, 
which  is  for  military  service. 


SAL'EP,  or  SALOOF,  in  the 
medica,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of  erekit; 
also,  a  preparation  of  this  root  to  be  used  as 
food.  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
is  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  dear,  and 
pellucid,  and  vrithout  smell:  as  an  artide 
of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritious. 

SALaC,  or  SALIQUB  LAW,  an  andent 
and  Aindamental  law  of  France  nsnalhr 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Fharamond^ 
or  at  least  by  Clovis,  by  virtue  of  which 
males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  Though, 
by  this  law,  the  crown  ot  France  is  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  by  a  woman,  the 
prorisiou  was  a  general  one,  without  par- 
ticular regnird  to  the  royal  family;  as  the 
crown  of  England  descends  to  the  eldest 
son,  by  the  pener^  risht  of  primogeniture. 
—The  StUie  Frank*,  nom  whom  tnis  term 
was  derived,  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  rdgn  of 
Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  given  them  mnds 
on  condition  of  their  personal  service  ia 
war.— The  historian  Blillot  observes,  there 
is  no  ground  fbr  believing  that  the  Salie 
law  expressly  settled  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown;  it  only  says  that,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Salic  land,  women  have  no  share 
of  heritage  without  restricting  it  to  the 
royal  famuv ;  for  all  those  Salic  lands  whidi 
were  hdd  by  right  of  conquest. 

SAL'ICINB,  in  chemistry,  a  fisbrifuge 
substance  ditained  from  the  bark  of  the 
white  willow  (8mlui  dibaj,  as  also  of  the 
aspen-tree,  some  other  wiUows,  and  some 
poplars. 

SALICOB'NIA.  iu  botany,  a  genns  erf 
plants,  dass  1  Monandria,  order  1  Jfoaa- 
gynieu 

SA'LIENT,  in  heraldry,  aa  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other  bimst,  represented 
m  a  leaping  posture,  with  his  ri«t  foot  in 
the  dexter  pomt,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in 
the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  ritmpani. 

Cvunter-MtiUent  is  when  two  beasts  (m 

the  same  escutcheon  are  salient,  the  one 
leaping  one  way,  and  the  other  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  thdr  bodies  cross. 

SALIFI'ABLB  BASES,  in  chemistry, 
substances  which,  when  combined  witn 
acids,  form  salts. 

SAL'IFT,  iu  chemistry,  to  fi»rm  into  a 
neutral  sal^  by  combining  an  add  with  aa 
alkali,  earth,  or  metaL 

SALITA,  the  fluid  secreted  by  certain 
elands,  by  which  the  food  is  moistened  be- 
fore it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Those 
glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are  termed 
talival  gland*. 

SALIVA'TION,  in  medicine,  the  act  or 
inrocess  of  produdng  an  increased  secretioB 
of  saliva,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  by  meren- 
rial  preparations. 

SA'LIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  83  IKoMia.   order  8  Dimndria.     AU 


the  spedes  of  aalim  are  trees,  very  hardy, 
lancably  fast   growers,  and  *     ' 


several  of 


them  attaining  a  considerable  hdght  when 
permitted  to  run  up  to  standards.  They 
are  usually  of  the  aquatic  kind,  being  gene- 
rally the  most  abundant  and  of  most  pros- 
perous growth  in  watery  situations. 
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SAL'LT,  in  the  military  art,  the  issuine 
oat  of  the  besieged  from  a  town  or  fort,  ana 
falling  upon  the  besiegers  in  their  works,  in 
order  to  cut  them  off,  or  harass  and  exhaust 
them. "  To  cut  off  a  tally,"  is  to  get  be- 
tween those  that  made  the  sally  and  their 
town. 

SALXT-PORT,  in  fortification,  a  postern 
f^te,  or  a  passage  under  ground  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  works,  such  as  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to 
the  ravelin. Sally-portt  are  also  door- 
ways on  each  quarter  of  a  fire-ship,  out  of 
which  the  men  make  their  escape  into  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  fired. 

SALMON  (pron.  tam'mon),  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  fish  ot  the  genus  Salmo,  found  in 
all  Uie  northern  climates  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  ascending  the  rivers  for 
spawning  in  spring,  and  penetrating  to 
their  head  streams.  It  is  a  remarkably 
strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over  consi- 
derable fiills  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  generally  runs  from  about  13  to 
24  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  salmon 
■re  taken  weighmg  from  50  to  60  lbs.  It 
fUmishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table, 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  process 
of  spawning  frequently  occupies  more  than 
a  week ;  daring  which  the  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  fish  sometimes  amount  to 
20,000.  The  spawning  season  extends  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  according  to  very  satisfac- 
tory  evidence,  it  occurs  about  the  same  time 
throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain 
in  the  gravel  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  the  inflaence  of  running  water.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  month  of  ftlarch  the  fry  are 
evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  are 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  de- 
licate structure,  and  for  a  while  connected 
with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning 
bed,  the  fry  betake  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pools,  where  they  speedily  increase 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  they  migrate  towards  the 
sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water, 
in  the  nver ;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  themselves  to  a  deeper  and 
more  sheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 
unknown  haunts  of  their  race,  to  return 
shortly  after  as  gritlet,  along  with  the  more 
ajsed  individuals.  All  these  seaward  migra- 
tions of  the  parent  fish  and  the  fry  are  in- 
flaenced,  and  greatly  accelerated,  by  the 

occurrence  of  the  floods  in  the  rivers. 

The  London  market,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  immense,  is  pnncipally  supplied  from 
the  Scotch  rivers.  The  Tweed  fishery  is  the 
first  in  point  of  ma^piitude  of  any  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  is  the  abundance,  that 
several  hundreds  have  been  frequently  taken 
by  a  single  sweep  of  the  net.  When  the 
season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch  greater 
than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is  salted, 
dried,  or  pickled,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home.    nSee  Fishbeibs.] 

SALOON',  in  architecture,  a  lofty  spa- 
cious hall,  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  osnally 


comprehending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges 
of  windows.  In  Italy,  it  is  used  as  a  state 
room  in  palaces  for  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  visitors. 

SALT  A,  in  entomology,  a  genns  of  ani- 
mals, class  Fermet,  order  Mollutea,  having 
the  body  tabular,  loose,  and  gelatinous; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  They  are  g^- 
garious,  swim  with  great  facility,  and  have 
the  power  of  contracting  or  opening  at 
pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

SALSO'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia,  Plants 
of  this  genus  derive  their  name  firom  their 
salt  qutdity,  and  are  well  known  for  pro- 
ducing the  alkaline  salt  commonly  called 
barilla,  soda,  or  kelp. 

SALT,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  saline 
crystalization,  used  to  season  or  preserve 
meats.  This  is  usually  called  common  salt. 
Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
wa  lug 
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the  general  proportion  of  this  impurity  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allowed  65  pounds  to 
the  bushel  of  rock  salt,  instead  of  56  pounds, 
the  usual  weight  of  a  bushel  of  salt.  In 
Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardiir  tells  us,  rock 
salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
bmlding  their  houses.  This  mineral  is  also 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table-land  of 
Great  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan. 
Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  and,  referring  to  the 
account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus, 
in  the  Persian  gtUf,  is  one  larg^  mass  of 
rock  salt.  According  to  Homemann,  there 
is  a  mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  desert  of  Lybia  to  the 
north,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  ter- 
mination in  one  direction,  and  its  breadth 
he  computed  to  be  several  miles.  Bock 
salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  principal  deposit  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  The  beds  alternate 
vrith  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  gypsum. 
It  occurs  also  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwich  are  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  1670 ;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is 
grreater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world :  but  the 
Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
use.  To  purifv  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated bv  evaporation  and  crystalization. 
The  beas  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occa- 
sionally so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been 
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yet  bored  throajsh,  though  mined  fur 


in  amall  masses  or  little  veins  among  the 
calcareous  and  arsiUaceons  marls  which 
accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  dejmsit. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  springs, 
and  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  them,  tne 
work-house  where  the  salt  is  made  is  al- 
ways called  the  wpck-koute,  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  that  wyeh  was  an  old  British 
wora  for  salt,  as  all  the  towns  in  which  salt 
is  made  end  in  wyeh  ;  as  Namptw}fek,  Droit- 
wyek,  Middlewyck,  &c— There  are  places  in 
America  where  the  sea  occasionaliy  over- 
flows, which,  on  the  water's  evaporating, 
leaves  the  salt.  These  are  caUed  Ueka,  and 
are  the  resort  of  vast  crowds  of  different 
quadrupeds. 

SALTS,  or  SALINE  SUBSTANCES,  vnth 
respect  to  their  chemical  properties,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  into  acid  salts  or 
acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or  alkalies; 
and  firom  the  mutual  combination  of  these 
two  arises  a  third  class,  vis.  that  of  neutral 
salts.— —^cuf  taUs  are  distinguished  by 
their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water. 
Mkaline  talis  possess  a  urinous,  bnmiug, 
and  caustic  taste,  turn  the  syrup  of  violets 
to  a  green,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  acids, 
combine  with  oils  and  fat,  and  unite  readily 
with  water.  Neutral  taltt  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c. :  but  in  many 
secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate. 

SALriEIt,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  eight 
greater  ordiuaries :  a  St.  Andrevr's  cross. 

SALTPETRE.     [See  Nitbb.] 

SALUTE,  in  military  discipline,  a  testi- 
mony or  act  of  respect  i>erformed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  army,  the  officers  salute  by  dropping 
the  point  of  the  sword ;  also  by  lowering 
the  colours  and  beating  the  drums.  In  the 
navy,  salutes  are  made  by  discharges  of 
cannon,  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails, 
or  by  volleys  of  small-arms.  Ships  always 
salute  with  an  odd  number  of  guns ;  and 
galleys  with  an  even  number.  The  vessel 
under  the  wind  of  the  other  fires  first. 

SAL'VAGE,  in  commerce,  a  recompense 
allowed  to  such  persons  as  have  assisted  in 
saving  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  or  ships  from 
shipwrecks,  &c 

SALVATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  along  the  arm,  and  terminates 
in  the  little  finger ;  so  named  from  talua, 
health,  because  the  opening  of  it  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  of  singular  use  in  hy- 
pochondriacal affections. 

SAMAB'ITAN,  an  inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
or  one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  de- 
rived their  appdlation  from  that  city.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  its  territory,  (consisting  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  min- 
gled with  some  Assyrian  colonists),  were 
called  Samaritans  by  the  Greeks,  fh>m  the 
city  of  Samaria,  around  which  they  dwelt. 
When  the  Jews,  on  their  return  fh>m  cap- 
tivity, rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Samaritans  desired  to  aid  in  the  work ;  but 


their  offers  were  rtgccted  by  the  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  unclean,  on  account 
of  their  mixture  vrith  heathens ;  and  the 
Samaritans  revenged  themselves  by  hindar> 
ing  the  building  of  the  dty  and  temple. 
Hence  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  when  the  kttor  irere  oon- 
flned  to  a  narrow  strip  of  eonntry  betweoi 
Judea  and  Galilee,  fweyented  all  intercourM 
between  them,  and  still  continues.  In  their 
religious  rainions  and  usages  they  resem- 
ble those' Jews  who  r«gect  me  Talmud,  and 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  reoMving 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua, 
and  in  rejecting  all  the  other  portion*  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  Talmud  andndibinical 
traditions :  but  in  their  manners,  rites,  and 
reliirious  ceremonies,  diey  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Mosaic  law. 

SA-HIAN  EABTH  (from  the  isle  of  So- 
moaj,  the  name  of  a  species  of  marl,  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent. 

SAIUEL,  the  Arabian  name  for  a  hot 
suffbcating  vrind  peculiar  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  deserts  in  the 
month  of  July  and  August :  it  approaches 
the  very  gates  of  Bi^dat,  but  is  said  never 
to  affect  a  person  vrithin  its  walls.  It  fre- 
quently passes  with  the  velocity  of  lightning; 
and  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  iu  dire 
effects,  but  by  frJling  on  the  gn^nnd,  and 
keeping  the  face  close  to  the  eurth.  Those 
who  are  negligent  of  this  precaution  expe- 
rience instant  suffocation.    [See  Sikoob.1 

SA'MIUS  LAPIS,  or  Saxiar  Stobb, in 
mineralogy,  a  stone  brought  from  the  island 
of  Samos,  and  used  by  goldsmiths  in  bright- 
ening and  polishing  {pud. 

SAMNITES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  ria- 
diators  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
armour.  They  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
others. 

SAMTHIRE,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Critk- 
iBMm.  It  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea  shmte, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  salt  wator.  It  is 
used  for  pickling. 

SAM1JEL,  Tke  Books  ttf,  tvro  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called,  as 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel. The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books 
of  Sngs,  are  a  continued  historr  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.— 
The  first  book  of  Samuel  comprehend  the 
transactions  under  the  government  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king : 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lived 
under  SauL  The  second  book  is  whtdly 
occupied  in  relating  the  transactions  of  Da- 
rid's  reign. 

SAN-BEN'ITO,  a  kind  of  linen  garment, 
painted  vrith  hideous  figures,  and  worn  by 
persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Also 
a  coat  of  sackcloth  used  by  penitents  on 
their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

SANCTIFICATION,  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the 
affections  of  men  are  purified  or  alienated 
from  sin  and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a 
supreme  love  of  God. 

8ANCTUART,  in  a  general  sense,  any 
sacred  asylum ;  but  more  especially  signify- 
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ing  THB  SAifCTUM-SAHCTOBUM,  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  temple  at  JeruBalem, 
cdled  auo  the  Holy  itfHolie*,  in  which  was 
kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which 
no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  to 
intercede  for  the  people. 

SAND,  any  mass  or  collection  of  fine 
particles  of  stone,  particularly  of  the  sili- 
ceous kind,  but  not  strictly  reduced  to  pow- 
der or  dust.  Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the 
manufkcture ;  the  white  writing  sand 


glass  X 
being  < 


ig  employed  for  making  the  white  glass, 

and  a  coarse  greenish  looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass.  In  agriculture  it  seems 
to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  make  unctuous 
earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support  vegetables, 
&c. ;  fbr  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to 
coalesce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent 

mass,  as  appears  in  clay. Sai^,  in  the 

plnnd,  tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
Uke  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

SAN'DAL,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  costly 
slipper,  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies,  made  of  silk  or  other  precious  stuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver. 

SAN'DAL  WOOD,  or  SAN'DERS- 
WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  the  white, 
the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  twp  former  is  of  the  genus 
SantaUjii.  Its  wood  has  a  bitter  taste  and 
an  aromatic  smell.  The  oriental  nations 
burn  it  in  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  with  the  powder  of  it  a 
paste  is  prepared,  with  whicn  they  anoint 
their  bodies.  The  white  is  the  wood  next 
to  the  bark ;  the  yellow  is  the  inner  part  of 
the  tree.  The  red  sandal-wood  is  obtained 
from  a  different  tree,  the  Pterocarput  aan- 
toUnua :  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  has  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
colouring  drug. 

SAN'DARACH.  or  GUM  SAN'DA- 
&ACH,  a  resinous  substance  exuding  from 
B  tree  that  gnrows  in  Barbary,  and  also  from 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  used  in  powder  to 
prevent  ink  firom  sinking  or  spreading. 

SAND'BAGS,  baji^  fitted  for  holding  i 
or  earth,  and  used  in  repairing  breach) 
fortifications,  &c. 

SANIX-BOX,  in  botany,  a  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  ^Mra.  It  is  said  that  the  peri- 
carp of  the  fVuit  will  burst  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  with  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  distance. 

SAND'-EEL.  in  ichthyology,  the  ammo- 
dyte,  a  fish  resembling  an  eel,  bat  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  Its  head  te 
compressed,  and  the  body  cylindrical,  with 
scales  hardly  perceptible.  It  coUs  vdth  its 
head  in  the  centre,  and  penetrate*  into  the 
sand ;  whence  its  name. 

SAN'DEVEB.  or  SANDIVEB,  a  whitish 
■alt  which  is  cast  up  firom  the  materials  of 
glass  in  Aision,  ancC  fioating  on  the  top,  is 
skimmed  oflf.  A  similar  substance  is  thrown 
out  in  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used 
in  the  fusion  of  certain  orea,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine. 

SANDTIPEB,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Tringa. 


sand 
lesin 


■  SAND'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  masses  of 
stone  composed  chiefly  of  quarts  united  by 
a  cement,  calcareous,  marly,  or  siliceous. 
Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials 
of  older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and 
comminuted,  and  afterwards  deposited 
again. 

SANG  FROID  [Fr.  cold  blood],  freedom 
firom  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind. 

SAN^GIAC,  the  title  of  a  provincial  go- 
vernor in  Turkey,  next  in  authority  to  a  bey 
or  viceroy. 

SAN'GUINE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  dark  red  colour,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  lines  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally. 

SANHEDRIM,  a  word  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signnifjring  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  hierarchy. 
This  council  consisted  of  seventy  elders, 
who  received  appeals  from  other  tribunals, 
and  had_power  of  life  and  death. 

SANID'IUM,  a  genus  of  fossils  of  the 
class  bf  aeUnitet,  composed  of  plain  fiat 
plates. 

SA'NIES,  in  medicine,  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge of  serous  matter  from  wounds  or 
sores. 

SAN'SCBIT,  the  ancient  language  of 
Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  aU  the 
modem  languages  or  dialects  of  India.  In 
it  are  written  the  ancient  books  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

SANSCULOTTES  ryr.  from  aant, 
without,  and  culottes,  breeches],  the  name 
given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by 
the  aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  or  the 
French  revolution  of  1789 ;  but  though  in 
the  first  instance  applied  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, yet  when  the  fiercest  principles  of 
republicanism  prevailed,  tatu-eulottiam  be- 
came a  term  oihonour ;  and  some  of  their 
bravest  generals  in  their  dispatches  an- 
nouncing their  victories,  gloried  in  the 
name. 

SANTALUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  single  species  is  the  white  and 
yellow  sandal-woou. 

SANTOLI'NA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
19  Syngenetia,  order  1  Polygamia  aqualit. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Abainthium, 
or  common  lavender  cotton,  &c. 

SAP,  the  juice  of  plants,  which  fiows 
chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  nutritive  substance  is  collected  by  the 
roots  vrith  those  fibres  which  form  their 
terminations,  and  which  branch  out  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  seek  those 
substances  in  the  soil  oest  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  which  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  convey.  The  juice,  or  sap,  tnus 
extracted  from  the  soU,  is  drawn  up  the 
tree  by  the  efibrts  of  vegetation,  each  branch 
and  each  leaf  serving,  by  its  demand  for 
nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forcing- pump,  to 
suck  the  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to 
extend  it  to  all  the  branches,  and,  in  a 
healthy  tree,  to  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
The  roots,  in  other  words,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  providers  of  the   aliment; 
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while  the  branches,  shoots,  and  leaTes  may. 
be  fidrly  described  as  the  appetite  of  the 
tree^  which  causes  it  to  consume  the  food 
thus  supplied  to  it. 

SAFAJO,  in  toologj,  a  division  of  the 
genus  A'mui,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
as  have  prehensile  taus. 

SAPIENTIiB  DENTES,  or  WisnoM 
Tbbth,  in  anatomy,  the  two  last  or  inmost 
c^  the  de»t«t  molartt  of  the  upper  jaw,  one 
on  each  side;  so  called  because  they  ap- 
pear when  persons  are  supposed  to  be  at 
yean  of  discretion. 

SAPONA'RIA,  in  botany,  the  toap-wort^ 
of  which  there  are  nine  species.  The  Saptt- 
%aria  tifieinalU  is  a  British  plant,  and  has 
a  creeping  root,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it 
would  fill  a  very  large  space  of  ground.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  to  cleanse 
and  scour  woollen  cloths :  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  some  countries  use  it  instead  of  soap 
for  washing. 

SAPPHIC  (pron.  s^'Je),  pertaining  to 
Sappho,  a  Grecian  i>oetess;  as  Sapphic 
oisM,  &o.  The  Si^phic  verse  consists  of 
eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  trochees,  the 
second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  in 
the  first  three  lines,  of  each  stansa,  vnth  a 
fourth  consisting  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a 
spondee. 

SAPTHIRE,  a  precious  stone  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  In  hurdness  it  is  only  inferior 
to  the  diamond;  and  the  sapphire  which  is 
found  in  the  same  mines  with  the  ruby,  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  gem.  They  are  found 
in  various  places ;  as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
nor,  and  C^lon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  The  most  highly  prised 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red ; 
these  are  the  oriental  rubv  of  the  jeweller : 
the  next  is  sapphire ;  ana  the  last  is  sap- 
phire, or  oriental  topas.  The  asterias,  or 
star-stone,  is  a  very  beautifitl  varietv,  in 
which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  with  an -opalescent  lustre. 

SAPPING,  in  sieges,  Ac,  the  act  of 
working  underground  to  gain  the  descent  of 
a  ditch,  counterscarp,  Ac. 

SAR'ABAND,  adance  and  a  tune  used  in 
Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

SAR'COCOL,  or  Sabcocolla,  a  gum 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
small  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red  colour, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree 
called  by  botanists  thei>«N«a  tareoeolla, 

SAR'COLITE,  a  substance  of  a  vitreous 
nature,  and  of  a  rose-flesh  colour,  found 
near  Vesuvius. 

SARCOL'OGT,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &c. 

SARCCXMA,  any  fleshy  excrescence  on 
an  animal  body. 

SARCOPH'AGUS.  a  species  of  lime-stone 
of  which  ancient  coffins  were  made,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  the  power  of 
destroying  within  forty  days  the  corpses 
put  into  them.  This  quality  brought  the 
stone  into  use  for  coffins,  and  thus  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  coffins  of  stone, 
though  often  used  for  a  contrary  purpose  to 


tiiat  which  the  name  expresses.  Of  the  great 
number  of  aareopkagi  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  several  are  known  by  particu- 
lar names;  as,  the  sarcophagus  of  Homer, 
in  the  Besborodko  gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  in  the  mosque  of 
SLAthanasius  at  Alexandria.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  firom  the  French,  during 
their  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH  (ruM  Mnfeiiieiw), 
so  called  fifom  the  herb  tardonia,  which 
being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  con- 
Tulsive  lau^Lter,  or  spasmodic  grin. 

SARDONYX,  a  genus  of  semi-pdlocid 

Kms,  of  the  onyx  structure,  loned  or  tabu- 
ed, and  composed  of  the  matter  of  the 
^edvritl 


onyx  vane^^ati 
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1  vrith  that  of  the  red  or  yel- 


SAR'GUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  body  is  variegated 
vrith  brown  transverse  rings. 

SARMENTOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stem  that  is  filiform  and  almost  naked, 
or  having  only  leaves  in  branches  at  the 
joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes  root. 

SARMENTO'S^,  in  botanj;,  one  of  L'm- 
nvtus's  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches^ 
like  the  rine. 

SARSAPARILTA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
grovring  in  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies ;  a 
species  of  Smilax,  valued  in  medicine  for  its 
mucilaranous  and  demulcent  qualities. 

SAS'SAFRAS,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Lawnu,  whose  bark  has  an  aromatie 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

SAS'SOLINE,  in  chemistry,  native  bon- 
cic  acid,  found  in  saline  incrustations  on 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Sasao^  in 
the  territory  of  Florence. 

SASTRA,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  book 
containing  sacred  ordidhnces.  The  six  great 
Saatratfin  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
tain aU  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
These  are  called  Uie  Yeda,  Upaveda,  Ye- 
danga,  Purana,  Dherma,  and  Dersana. 

SAT'ELLITE,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
planet  revolving  round  another.    [See  As- 

VBONOMT,  Pl^RBT,  &C] 

SATIN,  a  soft,  closely-woven  silk,  with 
a  glossy  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of 
other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp  ia 
raised  alternately;  but  in  wearing  aatin. 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  warp ;  in  which  wav  it 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  which 
disting^sh  it  firora  most  other  lands  of 
silks.  Satin  has  become  of  late  an  article 
of  considerable  use  for  hats.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  satin  manufacture  are  Lyons  in 
France,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy. 

SAT' I  RE,  in  literature,  a  speciea  of 
writing,  generally  poetical,  the  object  of 
which  is  always  castigation.  It  presup- 
poses not  merely  much  natural  vnt,  bat 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  of 
life  and  manners  to  call  this  wit  into  exer- 
cise. 

SATURA'TION,  in  chemistry,  expresses 
that  point  at  which  a  body  ceases  to  haTe 
the  power  of  dissolring  another ;  thus  when 
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nitric  acid  baa  disaolred  lime  to  its  fbllest 
extent,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  vrith  lime. 

SATURDAY,  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
The  Scandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
Saxons,  had  a  deity  named  Beater,  from 
whom  the  English  name  of  the  diet  8at*r- 
nii  of  the  Romans  may  be  derived ;  but  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  clear. 

SAT  U  RE' I  A.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Did^namia,  order  1  Gjfmno- 
tperwda.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  g^en 
herbs,  well  known  by  the  name  of  savory. 

SA'TURN,  in  astronomy,  a  verr  conspi- 
cuous planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as 
Jupiter,  Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter 
is  nearly  80,000  miles,  its  distance  firom  the 
sun  903  millions  of  miles,  and  its  periodical 
revolution  round  that  luminary  is  performed 
in  little  less  than  30  of  our  years.  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  a  rotation  about  its  axis 
in  little  more  than  12  hours ;  and  it  is  en- 
compassed with  two  broad  rings,  which  are 
probably  of  considerable  importance  in 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
planet. 

SATURNALIA,  in  antiquit]r,  feasts  in 
honour  of  Saturn.  The  Saturnalia  had  their 
origin  in  Greece,  but  by  whom  they  were 
instituted  or  introduced  among  the  Romans 
is  not  known;  but  they  were  celebrated 
with  such  circumstances  as  were  thought 
characteristic  of  the  golden  age ;  particu- 
larly the  overthrow  of  distinction  and  rank. 
Slaves  were  reputed  mastera  during  the 
three  davs  of  this  festivity ;  were  at  liberty 
to  say  wnat  thev  pleased ;  and,  in  fine,  were 
served  at  table  by  their  ownera.  These  fes- 
tivities, in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  with- 
out restraint,  were  held  anniudly  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

BATURNITE,  a  metallic  substance  of 
recent  discovery,  separated  from  lead  in 
torrefaction,  resembling  lead  in  its  colour, 
weight,  solubility  in  acids,  &c.,  but  more 
fusible  and  brittle. 

SATYR,  a  sylvan  deity  or  demi-god,  re- 
presented as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half 
goat,  having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body, 
vrith  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyra  are 
usually  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  lasciviousness 
and  riot. 

SAU  CISSE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  filled  with  powder,  and  extending 
fr(mi  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests, 
Ac. 

BAUCIBSON  8.  in  fortification,  faggots 
or  fascines,  made  of  great  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together;  their  use  being  to  cover 
men,  or  to  make  epaulements,  &c. 

SAU'RIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  reptiles ;  pertaining  to  the  luard 
species.  

SAUS'SURITE.  a  mineral  approaching 
andaltuite,  of  a  whitish  gray  or  ^een  co- 
lour :  named  from  Saussure,  the  discoverer. 

SAUTEREAU'  [Ft.'],  in  mechanics,  a 
term  for  a  small  piece  of  loose  wood  in  a 
mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments 


to  go  off  by  means  of  a  feather  that  is 
placed  in  its  tongue  or  languet. 

SAUTERELliE  [Fr.],  in  mechanics,  a 
term  for  an  instrument  used  by  stone-cut- 
tera  and  carpenters   to  trace  and  form 

*°IaVAN'NA,  or  SAVANTJAH,  an  exten- 
sive  open  plain,  destitute  of  trees. 

SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species.  Also,  a  medicine 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  solvent 
for  the  stone. 

SCA'BIES,  in  medicine,  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  itching,  caused  by 
insects  bree^ng  in  the  parts  affected. 

S  CASIO'S  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Mono- 
ffpnia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  per- 
ennials, as  the  Alpine  scabious.  &c    - 

SCAB'RID^,  the  fiSd  Linuean  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  rough  leaves ;  as  the 
fig,  hemp,  &c. 

SCAGXICyLA,  or  SCALICLA,  a  mix 


ture  of  fine  gypsum  and  powdered  selenite, 
made  into  a  paste  with  glue,  and 
form  paintings  of  a  stony  hard] 


and  serving  to 

^ „_  ,_ ^  aardness.    The 

process  is  as  follows: — Upon  a  tablet  of 


white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  ouUines  of  the  work  designed 
are  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  cavities  thus  made  are  filled  up  with 
successive  layera  of  paste,  of  the  same  com- 
position, but  colotured.  It  takes  a  very 
high  polish,  and,  when  executed  by  a  skil- 
ful workman,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
marble. 

SCALD,  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, a  poet;  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  compose  poems  in  honour  of  distin- 
g^shed  men  and  their  achievements,  and 
to  recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

SCALE,  a  most  usefbl  mathematical  in- 
strument, made  of  any  bard  material.  The 
principal  divisions  are  half  an  inch,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  it  into  ten  parts, 
or  the  20th  of  an  inch ;  while  by  sloping 
the  lines  in  the  left-hand  division,  the 
tenths  are  divided  into  tenths  of  tenths,  or 
lOOtbs  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively 
ascending  or  descending. Scale,  in  mu- 
sic, a  series  of  sounds  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity. In  geo- 
graphy,  a  eeale  of  milet  on  a  map,  for 

measuring  the  distances  of  places. In 

arithmetic,  eeale  qf  notation,  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  arith- 
metic is  founded,  as  the  decennary  scale, 
which  computes  by  tens. Sealea,  recep- 
tacles at  the  end  of  two  equal  levers,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  bodies  by  standard 
bodies  of    stamped    metal,    in    pounds, 

ounces,  &c. Also,  alternate  layers,   as 

the  aealet  offish,  serpents,  &c. 

SCA'LE-STONE,  or  SCHAAL'STEIN,  a 
ran  mineral,  of  a  grayish  or  pearly  white 
colour,  tinged  vrith  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
It  is  also  called  titfeltpatk  and  tabular  »par; 
and  is  composed  of  thin  lamins  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

SCAL'LOP,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
The  shell  is  bi- 


shell-fish  called  peeten. 
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▼alnJar,  the  hinge  toothleu,  havinK  a 
■mall  ovated  hollow. 

SCAL'PEL,  in  Bargery,  a  knife  need  in 
anatomical  diMectiona  and  Borgical  ope- 
ration*. 

BCALP'INGIRON.  or  SCALPER,  an 
instrument  used  in  surgery  for  scraping 
foul  and  canous  bones. 

SCAM'MONY,  in  natural  history,  a 
gum-resin,  obtained  from  a  plant  of  that 
name,  of  a  blackish  gray  colour,  a  strong 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  rery  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  strong  and  efScacious  purga- 
tive. The  best  scammony  comes  from  Alep- 
po in  light  spungy  masses,  easily  friable. 

8CANDALUM  MA6NATUM.  in  law,  a 
defamatorr  speech  or  writing  made  or  pub- 
lished to  tne  injury  of  a  person  of  digmty. 

SCAN'NING.  in  LaUn  poetrr,  the  exa- 
mining a  verse  by  counting  the  feet,  to  see 
whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed; 
or,  according  to  modem  usage,  to  recite  or 
measure  verse  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in 
pronunciation. 

SCAPE,  in  botany,  a  stem  bearing  the 
fructiMcation  without  leaves,  as  in  the  nar- 
cissus and  hyacinth. 

SCA'PEGOAT,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  a 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  putting  them  on  the  head  of 
the  goat;  after  which  the  goat  was  turned 
loose  into  the  wilderness.— Levit.  xvL 

SCA'PEMENT,  in  clock-work,  the  man- 
ner  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the 
wheels  to  the  pendulum.  Common  scape- 
ments  consist  of  the  swing  wheel  and  pallets 
only ;  but  niodem  improvements  have  added 
other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  friction. 

8CAF0LITE.  a  mineral  which  com- 
monly occurs  in  four  or  eight-sided  prisms, 
terminated  bv  four-sided  pyramids.  It  is 
the  radiated,  foliated,  and  compact  scapolite 
of  Jameson  ;  but  from  the  variety  of  aspects 
under  which  it  has  appeared,  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  as  affording  the  foundation 
of  several  new  species. 

SCAP'ULA,  in  anatomy,  the  shoulder- 
blade  ;  a  bone  which  approaches  neariy  to 
a  triangular  figure,  and  is  fixed,  not  unlike 
a  buckler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  tliorax,  extending  firom 
the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The 
uses  of  the  scapula  are  to  sustain  the  arms, 
and  join  them  to  the  body,  to  serve  for  the 
insertion  of  several  muscles,  and  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  thorax. 

SCAP'ULAB,  in  ornithology,  the  name 

S'  ten  to  a  feather  which  springs  from  the 
ottlder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the 
side  of  the  back. 

SCAP'ULART,  a  part  of  the  habit  of 
certain  religious  orders  in  the  Romish 
church,  consisting  of  two  narrow  slips  of 
doth  worn  over  the  gown,  covering  the 
back  and  breast,  and  extending  to  the  feet. 

BCARABiE'US,  in  entomology,  the 
beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred 


In  this  country,  the 
wUhlontkm,  or  cock-chafer«  is 


The  larva  inhabiu  ploughed  Lands, 
of  com ;  and  the 


venrconu 
id  lands, 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  oora ;  and  the  com- 
plete insect  makes  its  appearance  daring 
the  middle  or  the  decline  of  summer.  HiU 
insect  sometimes  appears  in  such  prodi- 
gious numbers,  as  almost  to  strip  the  trees 
of  their  foliage,  and  to  produce  mischiefs 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  locust 
tribe.  A  species  of  great  beantv  is  the 
ScariAmu  aurat*$,  or  golden  beetle,  about 
the  sixe  of  the  common  or  black  garden 
beetle ;  the  colour  is  most  brilliant,  highly 
varnished,  and  of  a  golden  green. 

SCARr-SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  first  and 
outermost  of  the  three  lamina  of  whic^b  the 
skin  is  composed,  and  which  is  full  of  pores. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  several  inasions  in  the 
skin  vrith  a  lancet  or  a  cupping  instru- 
ment. 

SCARLATI'NA.  in  medicine,  the  scarlet 
fever,  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Pjf- 
reaUi,  and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen, 
characterised  by  contagious  synocha.  and  a 
scarlet  eruption  appearing  on  the  skin  in 
patches,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, assumes  oue  universal  redness,  per- 
vading the  face,  body,  and  limbs. 

SCAR'LET-OAK,  in  botany,  the  Qnereiu 
eoeeifera,  or  kermes  oak,  producing  small 
glandular  excrescences,  called  kerma  or 
tearlet-grain.    It  is  used  for  dyeing  scarlet. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  the  interior  talus 
or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  rampart.— In  heraldry,  the 
scarf  which  military  commanders  wear  for 
ornament. 

SCENE,  in  the  drama,  has  four  ugnifi< 
cations :  in  its  primitive  one,  it  denotes  a 
theatre,  the  word  meaning  a  tent  or  booth; 
in  its  second,  a  decoration  of  a  theatre,  as 
the  painting  exhibited  between  the  acts; 
in  its  third  sense,  a  scene  is  the  place  in 
which  the  action  is  performed,  as  in  a  room 
or  in  a  garden ;  and  in  its  fourth,  it  means 
that  portion  of  a  drama  which  belongs  to 
the  same  person  or  persons,  in  one  place. 

SCB'NkRY,  the  appearance  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  presented  to  our  view;  as,  the 
eceiMry  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond  is  diversified  and  pleasing;  or. 
the  landscape  scenery  presented  to  the  view 
ftam  the  Malvern  hills  is  picturesque  and 

varied. The  paintings  representing  the 

scenery  of  a  play. 

SCENOG'RAPHT,  in  perspecUve,  stands 
opposed  to  ichnography  and  orthography. 
Ichnoffrapky  is  the  ground-plan ;  ortkc^ra- 
pky,  the  elevation  or  a  flat  riew  of  a  front 
of  an  object ;  and  teenographj/,  is  the  per- 
spective riew,  which  tjdices  several  sides, 
and  represents  everything  in  its  apparent 
proportions. 

SCEPTICISM,  also  called  Pfirhonhm 
(from  its  founder,  Pyrrbo,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  doctrine  of  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  who  maintained  that 
no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
senses,  and  who  therefore  doubted  of  every 
thing. In  theology,  tceptieiem  is  a  de- 
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Dial  of  the  divine  ori^  of  the  Chrittian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
tratn  of  God.     [See  PaiLosorHT.] 

SCEPTRE,  a  Bhort  staff,  the  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  first  an  unornamented  staff,  or  baton, 
l>ut  afterwards  became  covered  with  oma> 
ments  in  ivory,  {{old,  fte.  At  the  present 
time  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  the  two 
most  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im> 
pcrial  power. 

SCHED'ULE,  in  law,  a  scroll  of  p^er 
or  parchment  appended  to  a  will  or  any 
other  deed.  Also  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c. 

SCHE'LIUM,  or  SCHEE'LIN,  in  mine- 
ralogy, names  by  which  tungaten  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  metal  of 
a  grayish  white  colour,  and  brilliant. 

SCHENE,  in  antiquity,  an  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia^  or 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half.  * 

SCHERO'MA.  in  medicine,  a  dryness  of 
the  eye  from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal 
floid. 

SCHB'BIS,  in  medicine,  an  appellation 
designating  the  general  state  or  disposition 
of  the  body  or  mind.— —In  rhetoric,  a  ^gxue 
of  speech  whereby  a  certain  affection  or  in- 
clination of  the  adversary  is  feigned  on  pur- 
pose to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAB,  a  mineral  contain- 
ing two  sub-species,  bronsite  and  common 
scuiller-spar.  It  frequently  occurs  inter- 
mingled with  serpentine,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  nard, 
and  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass. 

SCHISM,  in  a  theological  sense,  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  in  a  church  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians ;  or  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 
Hence,  one  who  separates  from  an  esta- 
blished church  or  reugious  faith  is  termed 
a  $eki»mtttie.—— In  scripture,  the  word 
tchitm  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of  charity, 
rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

SCHIST,  or  SHIBTUS,  a  name  ^ven  to 
different  kinds  of  stones,  but  particularly 
those  of  the  areillaceous  kind. 

SCHOLASTICS,  a  class  of  philosophers 
or  Bchoolmen,  who  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philosophy, 
which  consisted  in  applving  the  ancient  di- 
alectics to  theology,  ana  intimately  uniting 
both.  On  account  of  the  excessive  subtilty 
which  prevailed  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  expression  aehoUutic  has  been 
used  for  the  extreme  of  nbtiltp.  After  the 
Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
system  gradually  declined,  till  it  gave  place 
to  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  lord  Ba- 
con and  the  great  men  who  have  followed 
in  his  track  and  carried  out  his  principles. 

S  C  H  O'L  I  A,  notes  or  annotations  on 
an  ancient  avLthoT.—^SchoUoMt,  one  who 
writes  teholia,  for  the  purjKise  of  illus- 
trating ancient  authors. 

SCHOOL,  a  house  or  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pupils  or  students  to  receive  instruction 
in  various  arts  and  branches  of  useful  and 
necessary  knowledge.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  tehool  comprehends  every  place  of 


education,  whether  a  college,  an  academy, 
a  primarv  school,  or  a  school  for  learning 
any  single  art  or  accomplishment.  "The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  science, 
and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modem  na- 
tions, who  are  no  longer  dependent,  like 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  for  their  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  on  the  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization,  necessarily  make  the  cha- 
racter of  school  instruction  very  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages ;  and  though  these  noble 
idioms  will  always  retain  a  high  place  in  a 
complete  system  of  education,  yet  their  im- 
portance is  comparatively  less,  while  that 
of  the  natural  saences,  history,  geography, 
politics,  &c.  has  very  much  increasra.  All 
this  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  schools, 
and  will  have  a  still  greater.  The  import- 
ance of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  en- 
tertained in  free  countries  that  the  general 
diflfiuion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true 
■eenrity  for  well-regulated  liberty,  which 
must  rest  on  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due 
from  man  to  man ;  and  few  results  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of 
mankind  more  delightful  than  this  of  the 
essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty ;  not 
that  great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  li- 
berty ;  history  affords  many  instances  which 
disprove  this ;  but  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a 
p^eneral  sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
securing  it."  For  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  are  not  less  forcible  than  apparent, 
we  are  indebted  to  Blackie's  edition  of  the 

Conversations  Lexicon. Sekool,  among 

painters,  the  style  and  manner  of  painting 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  at  any 
particular  period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English  schools.—— 
Sekool,  in  philosophy,  a  system  of  doctrine 
as  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  as  the 
Platonic  aehool,  the  aehool  qf  Jrittotle,  &c. 

^Also,  the  seminaries  for  teaching  logic, 

'meUph^sics,  and  theology,  which  were 
formed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were 
characterized  by  academical  disputations 
and  subtilties  of  reasoning.  Hence  tchool 
divinitf  is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
theology  which  discusses  nice  points,  and 
proves  everything  by  argument. 

SCHOON'ER,  a  vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main-sail,  and  are 
stretched  below  by  booms. 

BCIACRAPHT.  in  architecture,  a  profile 
or  section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  iu  inte- 
rior structure. In  astronomy,  the  art  of 

finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
shadows  of  objects,  caused  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

SCIATIC  ^re«ry,  in  anatomy,  a  branch 

of  the  internal  iliac Sciatie  Nerve,  a 

branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar  and 
saceal  nerves.— —Sciofic  Fein,  the  vein 
which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in 
the  thigh. 
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SCI'ENCB.  the  regular  derelopment  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  perfecta  ge- 
nius, and  moderate*  tboM  ebolhtionsof  the 
fancy  which  are  apt  to  OTentep  the  boanda 
of  reason.  The  difference  between  science 
and  art  is,  that  the  first  is  speculative,  and 
the  second  mechanical.  Science  plans,  and 
art  performs;  for  instance,  the  tkeoiy  of 
music  is  a  tcienct;  the  praetie*  of  it  an  art. 
Science  gives  data;  philosophv  draws  con- 
clusions.—->i*Mre  science,  as  the  matkema- 
tiet,  is  built  on  self  evident  truths:  but  the 
terra  science  is  also  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects founded  on  generally  acknowledged 
truths,  as  metapkfiiea;  or  on  experiment 
and  observation,  as  ehentUtrp  and  natural 
pkilowpky ;  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science 

otaarieuUurt. ^The  chief  object  of  science 

is  the  discoverr  of  truth,  and  of  art  the  de- 
velopment of  beauty.  In  the  former  we 
trust  to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagi- 
nation. But  judgment  and  fsney  are  of 
mutual  assistance  in  both  studies.  Science 
clears  the  obstructions  which  impede  the 
progress  of  art,  and  art  adorns  and  smooths 
the  path  of  science.  No  discovery  is  made 
without  some  previous  conjectural  effort  of 
the  mind,  some  exertion  of  the  imannation ; 
nor  is  any  beauty  unfDlded  where  there  has 
not  been  some  pre-consideration  of  probable 
effects,  some  exertion  of  the  reasoning  fii- 
culties.  As  the  human  mind  is  pleased 
with  the  contemplation  of  what  is  true,  and 
delighted  with  tne  appearance  of  what  i« 
beautiful,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  improvement  of 
art,  originated  in  our  love  of  pleasure.  We 
commonly  divide  the  objects  of  the  two 
pursuits  into  distinct  classes ;  and  we 
think,  when  we  call  scientific  studies  use- 
ful, and  the  productions  of  art  only  orna- 
mental, that  there  is  something  intrinsically 
diffierent  in  their  respective  natures.  But 
if  we  examine  our  own  feelings,  and  judge 
of  science  by  its  influence  on  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  obbged  to  confess,  that  although 
less  obviously,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  pleasures  to  which  it 
ministers,  as  those  arts  that  we  regard  as 
entirely  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  agree- 
able emotions. 

SCIL'LA.  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  and  con- 
sist of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Squill. 

SCrON.  or  CI'ON,  a  graft  or  young  shoot 
of  a  tree. 

SCI0PTIC8,  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened  room. 
——Seioptie,  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood 
with  a  hole  in  which  is  placed  a  lens,  so 
constructed  that  it  may  he  turned  round 
every  way,  and  used  in  making  experiments 
with  the  camera  obscura. 

SCI'RE  FA'CIAS,  in  Uw,  a  judicial  writ 
summoning  a  person  to  show  cause  to  the 
court  why  something  should  not  be  done ; 
as,  to  require  sureties  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution 
against  them  for  debt  and  damages,  or  to 


bird  povon  to  show  cause  why 
goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  Ac 

SCITAMIN'E^  the  eighth  lannaan 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  turmeric 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  aromatics. 

SCIU'BUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  MrnKmalia,  order  Glim.  The 
species  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of 
squirreL 

SCLAVCKNIAN,  or  SCLAVONIC,  pe^ 
taiuing  to  the  Sc/ori,  or  their  language — 
a  people  that  anciently  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
BunguT.  Bohemia,  &e. 

SCLEIBOTICA.  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye:  it  is  hard, 
opaque,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve ;  its  anterior  part,  which  ia 
transparent,  is  called  the  cornea. ^Medi- 
cines which  harden  and  consolidate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  termed. 
aelerotiet. 

SCO'LEX,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vernutf  order  IntetHfUi,  having 
the  bodv  gelatinous  and  variously  shi^ed 
the  head  jpreheusile  and  retractile. 

SCO'LOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  GraUm.  ^le  species  in- 
clude the  vroodcock,  snipe,  curlew,  &c. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  in  entomolory,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Jptera,  destitute 
of  wings,  but  having  as  many  feet  on  eac^ 
side  as  there  are  segments  in  the  body. 

SCOM'BEB,  in  ichthyology,  the  maek- 
erel  [which  see], 

SCOEE,  in  music,  the  original  draoght 
of  the  whole  composition,  wherein  the  ae- 
▼eral  parts  are  distinctir  scored  and  marked. 

SCORIA,  in  metallurgy,  the  dross  or 
recrements  of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  vitreous  mass  whieh 
is  produced  in  melting  metals  and  ores, 
and  which  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not 
dissoluble  in  water.  Hence,  ^scortoeeowa, 
pertaining  to  dross ;  and  teorifieation,  the 
operation  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria. 

SCORFJBTSA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  thoracic  order.  They  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  in  shoals,  hide  them- 
selves among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on  fish  or 
crabs,  and,  when  touched,  erect  thcmselTea, 
and  wound  vrith  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fln. 

SCORTIO,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  SSrd  of  October. 

Scorpio,  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 

engine,  used  chiefly  in  tha  defence  of  the 
walls  of  a  town.  It  resembled  the  balista 
in  form,  consisting  of  two  beama  bound 
together  by  ropes,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rose  a  third  beam,  called  the  ttphu,  so 
disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at 
pleasure.    On  the  top  of  ttiis  were  fiastened 

iron  hooks. Scorpio  was  the  name  also 

of  a  sort  of  scouree,  which  was  furnished 
with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of 
the  sufferer. 

SCORPION,  in  zoology,  a  awnns  of  wing- 
less  insects,  containing  seveiu  species.  The 
tail  of  the  tcorpion  is  long  and  slender,  end- 
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ing  in  a  pointed  weapon  or  sting,  and  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  firm  and 
somewhat  hard  skin :  it  has  eight  eyes, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  and  two  on 
the  back,  eight  feet,  and  two  claws  in  front. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length;  but 
in  tropical  climates  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  a  foot,  and  in  shape  much  resembles  a 
lobster.  The  sting  of  the  larger  kinds  is 
much  dreaded,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
]ife.-^—Wttter-$corpion,  an  aquatic  insect  of 
the  genus  Nepa. 

SCOT,  in  Utw,  a  customary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  subjects  according  to  their 
ability.  Whoever  were  assessed  to  any 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

SCOT'ISTS,  a  sect  of  school-divines  and 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  their  founder, 
J.  Duns  Scotus,  a  cordelier,  who  maintained 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  or 
that  she  was  bom  without  original  sin,  in 
opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomists. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or 
groove  cut  round  a  cylinder :  when  the 
thread  is  on  the  outside  it  is  a  male  or  con- 
vex screw;  but  when  it  is  cut  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  it  is  a  female 
screw,  otherwise  called  a  nut.— — ^rcAime- 
de^  Screw,  in  hydraulics,  a  kind  of  spiral 
pump  for  raising  water,  so  called  from  its 
inventor  Archimedes.— The  Archimedean 
terew  has  lately  been  introduced  in  steam 
navigation,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  paddle  boxes  at 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  there  is  reason  to 
expect  its  general  adoption. 

SCRIBlC  a  principal  officer  in  the  Jewish 
law,  whose  business  was  to  write  and  inter- 
pret  scripture.  Originally  they  had  their 
name  from  their  employment,  which  was 
transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplyine  co- 
pies of  it ;  but  in  time  they  exalted  them- 
selves into  public  ministers  and  expositors 
of  it. 

SCRIPTURE,  or  the  Holt  Scbiptubbs, 
an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Instead  of  en- 
tering into  a  history  of  the  various  books 
which  form  the  sacred  volume  (brief  no- 
tices of  such  being  given  uhder  their  re- 
spective titles),  we  shall  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  i—"  The  great 
bulk  of  Christians,"  he  observes,  "  have  no 
access  to  the  Bible  in  its  original  lan- 
guages ;  but  they  have  access  to  the  com- 
mon translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  learned 
among  the  different  sectaries  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  translation  is  a  good  one.  We 
do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and 
translators ;  we  press  it  upon  all.  We  call 
upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinity  by 
independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
obecfient  reading,  to  take  the  words  as 
they  stand,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English 


of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It 
is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  take 
a  fair  and  a  faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is 
our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all 
its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring 
a  firee  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercise. 
It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 
of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty 
independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has 
reached  the  manhood  of  his  understanding. 
We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  partial,  but  an 
entire  and  unexcepted  obedience.  There 
must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  en- 
tire, no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will 
allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a  total 
ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
standings of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no 
composition  with  us  or  our  principles.  It 
challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the 
high  authority  of  its  sanctions.  *  *  *  We 
do  all  homage  to  modem  science,  nor  do 
we  dispute  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions. 
But  we  maintain  that,  however  brilliant  its 
career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy  where 
it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct 
it,  the  philosophy  of  all  that  lies  without 
the  field  of  observation  is  as  obscure  and 
inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintain  that,  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an 
unauthorized  speculation  upon  the  che- 
mistry of  its  materials,  is  a  presumption 
disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  still  more  glaring  trans- 
gression of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  frvm 
the  brightest  discovery  in  her  catalogue,  to 
the  ways  of  that  mysterious  Being[  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capa- 


cious as  infinity.    The  splendour  and  the 

magnitude  of  what 

authorize  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  we 


i  we  do  know  can  never 


do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  trans- 
ition more  violent,  or  more  unwarrantable, 
than  to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural 
science  to  a  speculation  on  the  details  of 
God's  administration,  or  the  economv  of 
his  moral  government.  Instead  of  tneo- 
rising  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  divine  light  which  irradiates  the 
throne  of  Ood,  and  exists  at  so  immeasur> 
able  a  distance  from  our  faculties,  let  us 
point  our  eyes  to  that  emanation  which 
nas  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  bur  world  nearly  2000  years 
ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  authentic 
eridence  that  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of 
these  counsels.  Let  us  apply  the  proper 
instrument  to  this  examination.  Let  us 
never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specula- 
tion or  fancy.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  language.    The  commentator  who 
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opens  this  book  with  the  one  band,  and 
earriea  Am  tpaUm  in  the  other,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  admit  of  no  other  in- 
strument than  the  TOcabaUrf  and  the 
lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the 
Scripture  critic,  who  can  appeal  to  his 
authorities  for  the  import  and  signiiicancy 
of  phrases,  and,  whatever  be  the  strict 
result  of  his  patient  and  profound  philo- 
logy, we  submit  to  it.  We  call  upon  ererj 
eiuif  htened  disciple  of  lord  Bacon  to  ap- 
prove the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  same  habits  of  philo- 
sophising to  which  science  is  indebted  for 
all  her  elevation  in  these  latter  days,  will 
lead  us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofty  imagina- 
tions, and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

SCROPH'ULA,  in  medicine,  a  disease 
indicated  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  partieulariy  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers. 

BCBU'TINT,  in  law,  an  examination  of 
suffirages  or  votes  at  an  election,  for.  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
good  or  not.— -In  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  of  catechumens  who  were 
to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 

SCULFTuaE,  the  art  of  giving  form 
and  expression,  by  means  of  the  chisel  and 
other  miplements,  to  masses  of  stone  or 
other  hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent 
figures  of  every  description,  animate  and 
inanimate.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
sculpture  had  its  origin  firom  idolatry,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  before  the 
people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven 
the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  But  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies 
which  are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often 
fanciful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which,  at 
best,  must  ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In 
whatever  country  the  earliest  attempu  were 
made,  the  Egjrptians  were  the  first  who 
adopted  a  certain  style  of  art.  Their  works 
were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  still  they  were 
full  of  deep  sentiment  and  connected,  as 
would  appear  hj  the  hieroglyphics  which 
covered  them,  vnth  poetry  and  history,  and 
by  the  mummies,  vnth  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
means  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beauti- 
ful art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic 
days  of  Greece,  till  its  cucline  in  Borne, 
where,  though  all  the  treasures  of  the  Gre- 
cian sculptors  had  been  carried  to  deck  the 
Roman  capital,  the  art  never  became  na« 
turaliced.  During  the  long  and  gloomy 
interval  of  barbarum  that  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  imperial  Some,  sculpture,  with 
the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  forgotten. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  some  of  his  distin- 
guished successors,  seconded  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected,  and 


modem  art  noUy  tried  to  rival  the  grace 
and  sublimity  which  existed  in  the  ancient 
models.  Though  till  vrithin  the  last  century 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a  British  school 
of  sculpture  existed,  yet  the  talent  that  has 
been  successfully  called  into  action  has 
produced  many  works  of  sterling  merit ;  and 
had  we  no  other  names  to  boast  of  than 
those  of  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Baily,  and 
Westmacott,  these  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  national  character  in  this 
department  of  tft.  The  sculptor's  art,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  is  limited  in 
comparison  of  others,  but  it  has  iu  variety 
and  intricacy  within  its  proper  bounds. 
Its  essence  is  correctness:  and  when  to 
otnrrect  and  perfect  form  is  added  the  orna- 
ment of  grace,  dignity  of  charaeto^  and 
appropriate  expression,  as  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus,  the  LaoeoOn,  the  Moses  of  Mirfiael 
Angelo,  and  many  others,  this  art  may  be 
said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

SCUPPERS,  or  SCUPPER-HOLES,  in 
a  ship,  channds  cot  through  the  water- 
ways and  sides  of  a  vessel  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  lined  vnth  lead  for  carrying  off 

the  water  from  the  deck. 8empper-koae, 

a  leathern  pipe  attached  to  the  month  of 
the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ahip,  to 
prevent  tne  water  from  entering. 

SCURTT  {teorbutu*),  in  medicine,  a 
disease  characterized  by  great  debility,  a 
pale  bloated  face,  livid  spots  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs,  offmaive 
breath,  &c.  The  scurvy  is  a  disease  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  cold 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  very  gene- 
rally arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  pro- 
visions. It  has  been  found,  that  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  much  more  is  to  be 
done  by  regimen  than  medicines,  and  that 
those  artides  are  especially  naefhl.  which 
contain  a  native  acid,  as  oranges,  lemons» 
&o. 

SCURTT-GBASS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  CoekUaria.  It  grovra  on  rocks 
near  the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and. 
when  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  is  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

SCU'TAGE,  in  English  history,  a  tax  or 
contribution  levied  upon  those  who  held 
lands  by  knight-service. 

SCUTTLE,  a  small  hatchway  or  openins 
in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  large  enough  Ito 
admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ; 
also  a  similar  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  aitd 
through  the  covering  of  her  hatchvrays!,  Ac. 

SCUTUM,  in  anUonity,  a  sort  of  buckler 
of  both  an  oblong  ana  an  oval  form. 

SCTLliA,  a  rock  in  the  sea  betireos 
Sicily  and  Italy,  which  was  very  fbrmklable 
to  the  mariners  amon|(  the  indents.  It 
was  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  Chaiybdia. 

SCYTHE,  an  instrument  for  mowing.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  sted  blade  attached  sa 
right  angles  to  a  handle  of  six  or  dght  feet 
long.  For  cutting  com  there  is  frequently 
the  addition  of  what  is  called  a  cradle. 

SEA,  in  geography,  is  sometimes  used  tme 
the  ocean,  or  that  vast  tract  of  vrater  en- 
compassing the  whole  ^obe;  but,  more 
properly,  for  a  particular  part  or  diviaiim  ot 
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the  ocean ;  as  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Mannora 
or  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.    [See 

OCBAN.] 

SE'A-CALP,  in  zoology,  the  common  seal, 
a  species  of  Phoca. 

SB'A-OULL,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
gall,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Larua. 

SE'A-HARE,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
g^nos  Laplytia,  whose  body  is  covered  with 
membranes  reflected;  it  has  a  lateral  pore 
on  the  right  side,  and  four  feelers  resem- 
bling ears.  The  body  is  nearly  oval,  soft, 
gelatinous,  and  punctated.  Its  juice  is  poi- 
sonous, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  fetid. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG,  in  conchology,  a  sea- 
shell,  bein^  a  species  of  Echinus ;-  so  called 
from  its  pnckles,  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

SB'A-HOLLT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Erinfftntm. 

SE'A-HOBSE,  in  zoology,  the  Morse,  a 
species  of  Walrus.  Also,  a  kind  of  needUe- 
fish,  four  or  Ave  inches  long. 

SE'A-KAIL,  or  SE'A-CALE,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  g^nus  Crambe.  The  whole 
plant  is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous;  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch- 
ing, bearing  fleshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifid, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped. 
Its  introduction  into  gardens  as  a  culinary 
vegetable  is  but  of  recent  date;  but  it  is 
now  very  common  as  such  in  most  parts. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  deep  sandy  soil, 
and  blanched  either  by  sandt  ashes,  litter, 
or  by  covering  with  flower  pots.  No  plant 
is  so  easily  forced;  and,  unlike  asparagus, 
it  yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  rais- 
ing from  seed. 

SEAL,  in  zoology,  an  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  Phoea,  inhabiting  the  Caspiail 
Sea,  and  many  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
Seals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower.  Their  hind  feet 
are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in 
the  same  direction  with  it,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  caudal  fin ;  the  fore  feet  are 
also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished 
each  with  five  claws.  There  are  nume- 
rous species,  as  the  leonina,  sometimes  18 
feet  in  length,  and  the  jubata,  sometimes 
25  feet  in  kngth,  with  a  mane  like  a  lion, 
both  called  $ea-Uou,  and  found  in  the  south- 
em  seas,  and  also  in  the  N.  Pacific ;  the 
ur$ina,  or  sea  bear,  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  covered  with  long,  thick,  and  bristly 
hair,  found  in  the  N.  Pacific;  and  the  com- 
mon seal  fPkoea  vitulinaj,  from  4  to  6  feet 
in  length,  found  generally  throughout  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  seas  and  bays  communi- 
cating with  it,  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
glossy  hair,  with  a  smooth  head  without 
external  ears,  and  with  the  fore  le^  deeply 
immersed  in  the  skin.  When  it  comes 
on  shore,  the  method  of  taking  it  is,  by 
knocking  it  down  with  a  long  club.  This 
creature  is  gregarious ;  and  when  attacked, 
its  companions  come  to  its  assistance. 
Their  courage,  however,  only  enables  the 
fisherman  to  increase  his  booty.  The  seal 
not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  Esqui- 
maux's  table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  and  clothing 


for  his* person;  but  even  the  bones  and 
skin  supply  materials  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  brain  of  this  animal  is 
of  greater  proportionate  magnitude  than 
in  any  quadruped ;  and  that  not  only  does 
it  exhibit  in  its  countenance  the  appearance 
of  sagacity,  but  its  intelligence  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds. 
Dr.  Harwood  observes,  that,  aware  of  its 
disposition  to  become  familiar,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog, 
it  IS  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely -organized 
quadruped,  for  aquatic  services  scarcely  less 
important  than  some  of  those  in  which  the 
dog  is  employed  on  land. ^The  opera- 
tion of  taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins, 
is  called  tealing ;  and  a  voyage  made  for 
that  purpose  is  called  a  tealing-wyage. 

SEAL,  in  law,  the  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax  which  is  put  to  any  deed  by 
way  of  ratification.  The  great  teal  is  the 
seal  used  for  the  united  kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Ireland. 
The  privy  teal  is  that  which  the  king  uses 
to  such  grants,  &c.  as  pass  the  ^reat  seal. 
The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
new  great  seal,  which  has  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  chief  en- 
graver of  Her  Mi^CBty's  Mint.— Obverse : 
An  equestrian  figure  of  Her  Majesty,  attend- 
ed by  a  page.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
be  riding  m  state ;  over  a  riding  habit  she 
is  attired  in  a  large  robe  or  cloak,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  in  her 
right  hand  she  carries  a  sceptre,  and  on  her 
head  is  placed  a  royal  tiara  or  diadem.  The 
attendant  naire.  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
1<  in- 

ii  bly 
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t  die 
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s  ted 

n  ca- 
ll ice 

royal  arms  and  crown ;  the  whole  encircled 
by  a  wreath,  or  border  of  oak  and  roses. 
'——Seal,  a  piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 
arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  seal. 

SE'A-LEMON,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  DorU,  having  an  oval  body,  convex, 
marked  with  numerous  punctures,  and  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

SEAL'ING-WAX,  a  composition  of  gum 
lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  to 
which  some  pigment  is  added  to  give  it  the 
required  colour,  as  vermillion,  ivory  black, 
verditer,  &c.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  span- 
gles into  the  melted  resin.  This  is  an  arti- 
cle that  is  much  adulterated. 

SEA-LION,  in  zoology,  the  Phoea  jvhata, 
a  marine  animal  which  has  a  mane  like  a 
lion. 
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BB'ABfAN,  an  indiTidnal  engaged  in  SB- 
TigatinK  ships  or  other  vesaeli  apon  the  high 
seas.  Varioas  regulations  have  been  enacts 
ed  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen, 
their  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages;  but  these  particulars  are  too  nume< 
rous  for  insertion  nere,  and  not  within  the 


aintanoe  with 
gating  a  ship; 


ind  the  men, 
in  those  who 


aioH  or  TBB  EQuinozBa.] 

SE'A-UECHIN.  in  ichth       „_     ^ 
of  marine  animals,  the  Ecninus  of  many 


A-UECHIN,  in  ichthirology,  a  genns 

-'    I  animals,  the  Ecninus  of  many 

Slides.     The  body  is  roundish,  corered 


y,  a  species  of 
gu  ins  Ltaiu. 

.an  SB.] 

,  a  species  of 
oti  isembling  the 

sei 

n  ornithology, 

a  1 —  p A*'*,  and  order 

GraUmi  calledTalso  the  oyster*catcher,  from 
its  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  oysters  when 
open,  and  taJnng  out  the  fish. 

SEA-8EEPENT.  At  Tarions  times  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  pubhe 
have  been  entertained  with  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  an  enormous  marine  animal 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  America,  of  a  siie  and 
length  Tarying  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  assert  that  they  have  witnessed 
it,  some  declaring  it  100  feet  long,  while 
others  describe  it  as  being  nearly  as  many 
yards.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  protuberances  on  its  back,  its 
vertical  sinuosities,  and  its  serpent- shaped 
head.  As  there  is  no  absolute  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  any  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
marine  monster,  we  think  it  merely  necea- 
sary  thus  to  notice  it ;  and  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  "  Kbakbh"  in 
this  volume. 

SEA-SICKNESS,  a  disorder  incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
In  voyages,  sea-sickness,  though  it  con- 
tinues in  general  only  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  is  extremely  harassing  to  some  people 
at  intervals,  especially  on  ttnj  increased 
motion  of  the  vessel.  The  ancient  writers 
recommend  acid  fruits,  or  bread  and  veg^e- 
tables  soaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  cleansed  by  vomiting,  but  not  be- 
fore. An  old  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and 
a  very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea- water,  which  though 
disagreeable  enough,  at  such  a  time  too, 
generally  produces  the  desired  effect. 

SE'ASONS,  the  four  divisions  or  portions 
of  the  year,  namely.  Spring,  when  the  sun 
enters  Aites;  Summer,  when  he  enters 
Cancer;  Autumn,  when  he  enters  Libra; 
and  Winter,  when  he  enters  Capricorn.  The 
diversity  of  the  seasons  depends  upon  the 
oblique  position  of  the  sun's  path  through 
the  heavens,  whereby  this  luminary  rises 
to  different  heights  above  the  horizon, 
making  the  day  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  shorter  than  the  nights.  When 
the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays  fall 
most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  perpendi- 
cular, and  consequently  a  greater  number 
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is  received  upon  a  given  spot ;  their 
also,  at  the  same  time,  continues  the  loBg^ 
est.  These  circumstances  make  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
found  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  ao  hi|^ 
in  summer,  nor  descend  so  low  in  winter 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  formeri^ ;  in 
other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptit^ 
which  is  half  the  diflrerence  between  the 
sun's  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes, 
is  growing  less  and  less  continually,  and 
the  seasons  are  thus  tendings  though  slow- 
ly, to  one  unvaried  spring.    [See  rascBS- 


with  a  bony  crust,  and  often  set  with  mov- 
able prickles.    [See  Echihos.] 

SE'AWOLF,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Jnarraicat,  so  named  firom  its  fierce- 
ness and  ravenonsness,  found  m  nmthem 
latitudes,  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  Nor- 
way, Scotland,  &c.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  four  or  six  fee^  and  feeds  principally  on 
sheU-fish. 

SEBA'CEOUS  GLANDS,  in  anatomy, 
small  gUmds  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the 
sebaceous  humour.  This  sebceeout  humour 
is  a  suet-like  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
serves  to  defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  aoft. 

SEBA"CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  pertains  to  or  is  obtained  from 
fat ;  as  aebeeie  acid,  which  is  an  add  ob- 
tained  from  tallow. 

SEBESTAN,  in  botany,  the  Asayrian 
plum,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cordia,  a  spedes 
of  JDyube. 

SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts 
another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
tecant  of  a  circle  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
circumference  on  the  side,  to  a  point  with- 
out the  circumference  on  another. In 

trigonometry,  a  secant  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  drde,  which,  catting 
the  drcumference,  proceeds  till  it  meets 
with  a  tangent  to  the  same  cirde. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  &c 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  a 
degnree,  or  of^an  hour ;  it  is  denoted  by  two 
small  accents,  thus  (").—— In  music,  an 
interval  of  a  conjoint  deg^ree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  .and  the  next 

nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. One 

who  attends  another  in  a  duel  to  aid  him, 
and  see  that  all  the  proceedings  between 
the  parties  are  fair.— — Second  tersia,  in  al- 

Kbra,  those  where  the  unknown  quantity 
s  a  degree  of  power  less  than  it  has  in  tlie 
term  where  it  is  raised  to  the  highest. 

SECONDARY,  Or  FLOETZ  ROCKB, 
in  ^ology,  those  masses  of  stone  and  or- 
ganic substances  which  are  situated  over 
or  above  the  primitive  or  transition  rocks, 
being  dissolved  and  deposited  in  atrats, 
consisting  of  old  red  sand -stone,  fleets 
lime-stone,  fleets  gypsum,  variegated  sand- 
stone, shell  lime-stone,  rock  salt,  chalk  form- 
ation,  floets  trap  formation,  and  coal  form- 
ations. Thcyabound  with  organic  remains 
or  petrifactions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
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ehanical  depotits  firom  water. Second- 
ary cvrel**,  in  utronomT,  are  circles  pass- 
ing through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle : 
thns  the  meridians  and  hour-circles  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial.  There  are 
also  te€ondari«9  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  of  which  all  stars 

are  referred  to  the  ecliptic. Secondary 

qmalitiee,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

SECOND  SIGHT,  a  superstitions  notion, 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
g^ed  with  a  kmd  of  supernatural  sight,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  events 
as  if  they  really  happened. 

SBC'RETABT,an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  letters  and  other  instruments,  for 
and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a  pub- 
lic body  or  an  individuaL— — Seereforir  <^ 
State,  in  British  polity,  an  officerof  the  crown 
who  transacts  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  department  of  government. 
There  are  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  Ther  are  members  of  the  privy- 
councO,  and  have  authority  to  commit  per- 
sons for  treason,  and  other  offences  agamst 
the  state,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
common  law,  or  as  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

BECBETION,  the  process  by  which  a 
gland,  or  set  of  vessels  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  system,  changes  a  fluid  of  one 
quality  into  a  fluid  of  another  quality.  The 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  animal  economy 
are  <tf  very  various  form  and  structure,  but 
the  most  general  are  those  denominated 
glands. 

SECT,  a  collective  term  for  a  body  of 
persons  adhering  to  some  philosophical  or 
religions  system,  but  constituting  a  distinct 
party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  eecta  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  particular  person,  who  taught 
and  propagated  some  peculiar  notions  in 

Shilosopny  or  religion,  and  who  is  consi- 
ered  to  have  been  its  founder. 

SECTA'RIAN,  one  of  a  party  in  religion 
which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  (Mr  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent firom  those  of  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a  kingdom  or  state. 

BECTILB,  a  term  for  a  mineral  that  is 
midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able, as  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  distinct 
part  or  portion  of  something  which  is  di- 
vided, jor  the  division  itself.  Such  are  the 
subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  called  also  para- 
graphs and  articles. Section,  in  geome- 

r,  a  side  or  surfoce  of  a  body  or  figure  cut 

f  by  another ;  or  the  place  where  lines. 


try,  a  side  or  surfoce  of  a  body  or  figure  cut 

off  by  another ;  or  the  place  where  lines, 

planes,  &c  cut  each  other.— Seefiom  of 

ith 


a  buildinff,  in  architecture,  is  the _  ^ 

itaprqfiU;  or  a  delineation  of  iu  heights 
and  depths  raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric 
was  cut  asunder  to  discover  its  inside. 

SECTOB,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
arch;  or  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two 


radii  and  the  arch  of  a  circle.— -A  mathe- 
matical instrument  so  marked  virith  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c.  as  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind. 

SEC'ULAB,  something  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
eceleoiaetieal:  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  jurisdiction,  &c.  Among  catholics, 
teeular  is  more  peculiarly  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastic who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not 
confined  to  a  monastery,  nor  bound  by  vows, 
or  subjected  to  the  particular  rules  of  any 
religious  community;  in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  regular.  Thus  we  say, 
the  aeeuiar  clergy,  and  the  regular  clergy. 
^^The  act  of  rendering  secular  the  pro- 
perty of  the  elerzy,  is  called  eeeularitatwn. 

SECULAR  GAMES  {ludi  eeeularet),  in 
antiquity,  solemn  games  held  amongjthe 
Romans  once  in  an  age  or  century.  They 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  performed,  thea- 
trical shows  exhibited,  with  combaU,  sports, 
&c  in  the  circus.  The  first  who  had  them 
celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  first  consul  created  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  secular  games,  heralds  were  sent 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that 
every  one  might  come  and  see  those  solem- 
nities which  he  never  yet  had  seen,  nor 
would  ever  see  again. 

SECUN'DUM  ARTEM,  {Lat.)  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art.-— —In  medicine,  a 
term  frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to 
denote  that  the  recipe  must  be  made  up 

with  particular  care. Secundum  naturawi, 

according  to  the  course  of  nature. 

SBCUTCRES,  in  antiquity,  a  description 
of  riadiators  among  the  Romans,  who 
fought  against  the  retiarii.  The  eeeuforeo 
were  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net  or  noose  of  tbeir  antago- 
nists, and  they  also  wore  a  casque.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  such  gladiators  as 
took  the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  com- 
bat, or  wno  fought  the  conqueror. 

SEITATIVES,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  with- 
out destroying  Ufe.  At  the  present  day  the 
sedative  influence  of  medicine  is  generally 
denied. 

8£  DEFENDEN'DO,  in  law,  a  plea 
used  for  one  who  is  charged  with  the  death 
of  another,  by  alleging  that  he  was  under 
a  necessity  of  committing  the  act  in  his 
own  defence. 

SEDGE  (care*),  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  the  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  are  perennial  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes;  and 
there  are  altogether  more  than  three  hun- 
dred known  species. 

SEDI'TION,  in  politics,  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In 
a  local  or  lixmted  o 


general,  it  signifies  a 


1  or  lixmted  oppo- 
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dtkm  to  eivil  authoritr;  a  emnmotioii  of 
less  extent  than  an  inmurirtetUm,  and  conse- 
qnently  less  than  rtbellion. 

SED'LITZ,  or  SEID'LITZ  WATER,  a 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia.— The  waters  are 
saline  and  purmtive,  limpid,  sparkUng,  and 
of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste ;  being  composed 
prineipalljr  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  genn  of  fhtnre 
plants,  generally  contained  in  the  firoit 
which  is  Its  appendage  and  support.  Every 
seed  consists  of  an  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo,  which  is  the  whole  future  plant  in 
miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or  bud;  and 
is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta, 
which  makes  iu  invducrum  or  cover.  The 
cotvledon  is  always  double;  and  in  the 
middle,  and  common  centre  of  the  two,  is  a 
point  at  speck,  which  being  acted  on  by  the 
warmth  of  the  snn  and  of  tne  earth,  b^pns 
to  protrude  its  radicle,  or  root,  downwuds, 
and  its  bud  upwards;  and  as  the  requisite 
heat  continues,  it  draws  nourishment  by 
the  root,  and  so  continues  to  unfold  itseu 
and  grow.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  con< 
stitnte  the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of  plants, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  esculent 


grain ;  sometimes  the  seeds  are  inclpsed  in 
the  trvat,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  Many 
kinds  of  seeds  will  continue  good  for  several 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty; 
whereas  others  will  not  grow  after  they  are 
one  year  old ;  this  difference  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
less  with  oil;  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
oil,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  cover- 
ing. All  seeds  require  some  share  of  fresh 
air,  to  keep  the  germ  in  a  healthy  state ; 
and  where  the  air  is  absolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  seeds  will  be 
soon  lost.  But  seeds  will  be  longest  of  all 
preserved  in  the  earth,  provided  they  are 
buried  so  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  sun  and  showers ;  since  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as 
new  seeds.    How  the  vegetative  life  is  so 


long  preserve,  by  burying  them  so  deep  in 
nonnd,  is  verv  difficult  to  explain ;  out 
the  tact  is  too  weU  established  to  admit  of 


a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained 
from  deep  excavations,  where  the  seeds 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for 
ages.  Professor  Henslow  says,  that  in  the 
fens  of  CambridKeshire,  after  the  surface 
has  been  drainea  and  the  soil  ploughed, 
large  crops  of  white  and  black  mustard  in- 
variably  appear.  Millar  mentions  a  case  of 
Plantago  Psylium  having  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  which  vras  emptied 
at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  De 
Chandolie  says,  M.  Oirardin  succeeded  in 
raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  100 
years  old,  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of 
Tonmefort ;  and  raspberry  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  found  m  an  ancient  oof- 
fin  in  a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds. 


tram  the  coins  and  other  relicts  met  witk 
near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
1600  to  1700  years  old. 

SEEL'INO,  in  falconry,  the  running  of  a 
thread  throuf^  the  eye-lids  of  a  hawk  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  littl^ 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  htr  the  better  endure 
the  hood. 

BEG'MENT,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a 
line  in  a  triangle  or  other  figure  cut  off  by 
a  perpendicular  let  ikll  upon  it.-~-»&y- 
ment  qf  a  circle,  a  part  cut  off  by  achord,  or 
that  portion  comprehended  between  an  are 
and  achord. 

8E6REGATA  FOLTGA'MIA.  in  bo- 
tany,  the  fifth  order  of  the  class  8wngctu$imi 
eomprehendinc  those  flowers  the  several 
florets  of  which  are  included  within  a  eom> 
mon  cal^  and  also  funushed  with  their 
proper  perianths. 

SEICH^IOBAGB,  a 


gativeofthe 
Smd, 


royal  right  or  piero* 
lueen  regnant  cm  Bng- 


^  by  which  they  datm  an  allowanee  of 

gold  and  silver  brou^  in  the  mass  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin.— A  lord  of  a  manor 
is  sometimes  styled  a  teiguior,  and  the 
lordship,  a  setmuory. 

SE'IZIN,  or  SE'ISIN,  in  Uw,  possession. 
Seisin  in  fact,  or  deed,  is  actual  or  corporal 
possession;  seisin  in  tots,  is  when  some> 
thing  is  done  which  the  law  accounts  pos- 
session or  seizin,  as  enrolment;  orwnen 
lands  descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not 
yet  entered  on  them.  In  this  case  the  law 
considers  the  heir  as  eeUed  of  the  estate, 
and  the  person  who  wrongAilly  enters  on 
the  land  i»  accounted  a  dieeeiior. 

SELE'NIATB,  in  chemistry,  a 
of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

SEL'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  foliated  or 
crystalized  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are 
two  varieties,  massive  and  acicular. 

SELE'NIUBf,  an  elementary  mineral 
substance,  extracted  from  the  pvrites  of  a 
copper-mine  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweoen.  It  is 
of  a  gray,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  and  slif^tly  transla- 
cent. 

SELENIU'RET,  a  mineral  of  a  shininir 
lead  gray  colour,  vrith  a  granular  texture. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  selenium,  ulver, 
and  copper. 

BELE^OG'RAPHT,  a  delineation  of  the 
moon,  with  a  description  of  its  phenomensu 

SELEU'CIDA,  a  term  in  chronology 
designating  a  particular  Kra.  The  sera  oir 
the  Seleuadae,or  the  Syro-MacedonianKm, 
is  a  computation  of  time,  commencing  from 
the  establishment  of  the  SeleucidB,  a  race 
of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  mectmoftm 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Syria,  as  tbe 
Ptolemies  did  in  Egypt.  This  nra  we  find 
expressed  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  on  a  great  number  of , Greek  medaU, 
struck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  &c.  The  BiO*- 
bins  call  it  the  sra  of  contracts :  and  the 
Arabs  the  ttn  of  the  two  horns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  accounts,  the  first  year  of 
this  Kra  foils  in  the  year  313  before  Christ, 
being  about  eleven  or  twelve  yean  after 
Alexander's  death. 

SBLFCOMMANIX,  that  steady  eqast. 
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nimity  which  eoBbles  a  man  in  every  sitoa- 
tkm  to  exert  hi*  reasoning  facul^  with 
eoolnees,  and  to  do  what  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances require.  It  depends  mach  npon 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
much  npon  the  moral  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  and  he  who  from  his  early  youth  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  his  passions  sub- 
mit to  his  reason,  will,  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, be  more  capable  of  acting  with  a 
cool  and  steadv  resolution,  than  he  who 
has  tamely  jrieided  to  or  idlowed  himself 
to  be  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 


SELF-KNOWL'EDOB,  a  difficult  but 
most  imp<tttant  acquisition.  It  is  difficult, 
becanse  every  man  is  more  or  less  blinded 
by  some  fallacy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  disagreeable  to  investigate  our  errors, 
onr  fanlts,  and  our  vices.  But  these  diffi* 
cnltiesare  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  self  knowledge.  By  know- 
ing the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  shall  be 
restrained  from  rashly  engaging  in  enter- 
prises beyond  oar  abiuty ;  by  investigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  discover  those  whicE 
are  based  upon  fidse  principles;  and  by 
examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  shall 
learn  whi^  principles  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  what  hiu>its  or  propensities  ought 
to  be  abandoned. 

SELF-LOVE,  an  instinctive  principle  in 
the  human  mind  which  impels  every  rational 
creature  to  preserve  his  ufe,  and  promote 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
fcranded  with  selfishness,  but  their  springs 
of  action  and  their  results  are  very  dilferent ; 
for  selfishness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
every  vice,  while  self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it  to  procure  to  himself 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happinei 
durinr  his  whole  existence. 

SEL'LING  OUT,  amonr  stockbrokers,  a 
transfer  of  one's  share  of  stock  from  ^ne 
person  to  another,  in  distinction  from  buy- 
ing in,  which  is  the  purchase  o^  the  stock 
held  by  another. 

SELTZER  WATEBj  in  medicine,  a  sa- 
line water,  slightly  alkaline,  and  highly 
acidulated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  osed 
with  great  success  in  many  diseases. 

SEMEIOTICS,  or  SEMEIOL'OOT,  the 
doctrine  of  signa;  terms  used  in  mediod 
science  to  denote  that  branch  which  teaches 
how  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a 
human  body,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or 


SEM'I,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  signify- 
ing Aab;  as  •emieirele,  half  a  circle,  &c. 

SBBII-AMPLEX'ICANT,  in  botany,  em- 
bracing the  stem  half  way,  as  a  leaf. 

SEITIBREVE.  in  music,  the  measure 
note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated.  It 
contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  are 
divided  either  into  four  crotchets,  eight 
auavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  «r  thirty-two 
demi-semiquavers. 

SBlfl  COLON,  in  grammar  and  punctua- 
tion, the  point  [:1  the  mark  of  a  pause  to 
be  observed  in  reading,  of  less  duration  than 
the  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  com- 
ma,  or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.    It 


is  used  to  distinguish  the  coQjunct  mem- 
hers  of  a  sentence. 

SEMI-COLUMT^AB,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  round  on  the  other :  a  term  of  botany, 
applied  to  a  stem,  lea^  or  petiole. 

SEMI-DIAM'ETEB,  in  geometry,  a  right 
Hne  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or 
sphere  to  its  drcumference  or  periphery ;  a 
radius. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  defective 
octave,  or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES'SABON,  in  music,  an 
imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 

SEM'I-DITONE,  in  music,  a  lesser  third, 
having  its  terms  as  6  to  5. 

SEM'I-FLORET,  in  botany,  a  half  floret, 
which  is  tnbnlous  at  the  bennningv  like  a 
floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a  tongue. 

SEMI-FLOSCULO'SiB,  in  botanv.  the 
name  of  a  subdirision  in  the  order  of  com- 

Sound  flowers,  both  in  the  natural  and  arti- 
cial  system  of  Linnnus,  comprehending 
such  as  areTmade  up  wholly  of  lertile  ligu- 
late  corollets. 

SEMI-FLOS'CULOUS,  in  botany*  com- 
posed of  semi-florets,  or  ligulate ;  as  a  ami- 
Jto$cuUnu  flower. 

SBM'I-METAL,  a  metal  that  is  not  mal- 
leable, as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
sine,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  uranite.  Tlie  name,  how- 
ever, is  usually  given  to  the  regulns  of  these 
substances. 

SEM'INART,  in  gardening,  a  seed-plat, 
or  place  for  raising  plants,  and  keeping' 
them  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the 
garden  or  nursery. Any  place  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  voung  persons  are  instructed 
in  the  several  oranches  of  learning. 

SEMINATION,  the  natural  manner  of 
shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants, 
which  is  variously  effected.  Some  are  heavy 
enough  to  fall  directly  to  the  ground; 
others  are  ftimished  with  a  pappus,  or 
down,  by  means  of  which  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  wind ;  while  others  are  con- 
tained in  elastic  capsules,  which,  bursting 
open  with  considerable  forc^  throw  out 
the  seeds. 

SEMI-ORDINATE,  in  conic  sections,  a 
line  drawn  at  ngnt  angles  to  and  bisected 
by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other;  the  half  of  which 
is  properly  the  semi-ordinate,  but  is  now 
called  the  ordinate. 

SEMI-PELA'GIANS,  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  that  God  has  not  by  pre- 
destination dispensed  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  to  another;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men;  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  offered  to  all 
men ;  that  man,  before  he  receives  grace,  is 
capable  of  feith  and  holy  desires ;  and  that 
man  being  bom  fre^is  ci^iable  of  accepting 
grace,  or  of  resisting  its  influences. 

SEMI-PRIMI'^NOUS,  in  geologv,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  substances  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formation. 

SEMI-PRO'TOLITE,  in  geologv,  a  spe- 
des  of  fossil  of  a  middle  nature  oetween 
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colMtaiiOM  which  are  of  itrimarj  and  loch 
u  ave  of  Mcondarr  formation. 

8EMI.QUARTILB,  or  BEMI-QUA])'- 
KATB,  in   astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the 


planets,  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
naif  of  a  quadrant,  or  fortr-five  degrees. 

SEM'IQUAVER,  in  music,  a  note  of  half 
the  duration  of  the  quaver,  being  the  aix- 
teenth  of  the  semibrere. 

BEMI-8EXTILE,  in  astronomj,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  dutant  nrom 
each  other  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle  or 
thirty  degrees. 

SEM'ITONE,  in  music,  half  a  tone,  being 
the  smallest  interval  admitted  in  modem 
music  The  ttmitonie  teolt  consists  of 
twelve  degrees,  or  thirteen  notes  in  the 
octave. 

8£M'I-yOWEL,in  grammar,  a  half 
Towd,  or  an  articulation  which  is  accom* 
panied  with  an  imperfect  sound ;  as,  el,  em, 
en,  which,  thoiigh  uttered  with  close  organs, 
do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sounds. 

SEMPBRVI'YUM,  in  the  Linnmm  sy*. 
tem,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  U  Dodeea*' 
drim,  order  6  Polygynia.  The  species  con- 
sist of  hardv  perennials. 

SEN'ATB,  an  assembly  or  council  of  se- 
nators: that  is,  a  body  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  a  state,  invested  with  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  senate  of  ancient 
Rome  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  cele- 
brated: it  appointed  judges,  either  from 
among  the  senators  or  knights,  to  deter- 
mine processes :  it  also  appointed  governors 
of  provinces,  and  disposed  of  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth,  &c  Yet  the  whole 
sovereign  power  did  not  reside  in  the  senate, 
since  it  could  not  elect  magistrates,  make 
laws,  m  decide  on  war  and  peace;  in  all 
which  cases  the  senate  was  obliged  to  con- 
suit  the  people.  One  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  senator  was  the  possession  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  sesterces,  about 

7000{. In  the  United  States  of  America, 

eenate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or  house 


of  legislature,  viz.  the  upper  house  of  con- 
gress; and  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
higher  and  least  numerous  branch  of  the 


legislature  is  called  the  senate. Senate- 

houu,   a   building  in  which  the   senate 

meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council. 

Senate,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  is 
equivalent  to  the  convocation  at  Oxford, 
and  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts,  and  higher 
graduates,  being  masters  of  arts,  who  have 
each  a  voice  in  every  public  measure,  in 
granting  degrees,  in  electing  members  of 
pariiament,  a  ctumcellor.  &c. 

SENATU8  AUCTOR'ITAS,  a  vote  of  the 
Roman  senate,  drawn  up  in  the  same  form 
as  a  decree,  but  without  its  force,  as  baring 
been  prevented  from  passing  into  a  decree 
by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

8ENATU8  CON8UL'TUM,  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  pronounced  on  some 
question  or  point  of  law;  which,  when 
passed,  made  a  part  of  the  law. 

8EN'ECA  ROOT,  the  root  of  the  Poly, 
gala  eenega,  a  woody,  branching  root, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  medi- 
cinal virtnss  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 


as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake 
and  also  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot^  producing  several  herbaceous 
stems,  and  its  blossoms  resemble  those  of 
the  pea. 

8£NE'CI0,  fai  the  Linnsan  system,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngettena,  order 
3  Polygawum  tnperjtua, 

8EN'ESCHAL,  an  officer  in  the  honaes 
of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  foasts  and  publie  cere- 
monies. In  some  instances,  the  seneschal 
is  an  officer  who  has  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice, as  the  high  seneschal  of  Bnglaud,  &c 

8£N'NA,  the  leaves  of  the  Caeeia  sauia, 
which  are  imported  here  from  Alexandria 
for  medicinal  use.  They  have  rather  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  a  sub-acrid,  bitterish, 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  in  common  use 
as  a  purgative;  and  are  given  as  an  infu- 
sion, tincture,  or  made  into  an  electuary. 

SENOC'ULAR,  in  entomology,  an  epithet 
for  such  insects  as  have  six  eyes. 

8EN8E,  the  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  perceives  external  objects  by  means  of 
impressions  made  on  certain  organs  of  the 
body.  The  external  organa  of  tense  are 
usuallv  classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  those 
of  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and  taste. 
The  nerves  and  the  brain  are  the  orarans  of 
eeneation.  If  the  external  organ  be  de- 
stroyed, no  sensation  can  be  produced: 
where  there  are  no  nerves  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion: where  the  nervous  branches  are  most 
numerous  there  is  most  sensation;  if  the 
nerve  be  destroyed,  sensations  cannot  be 
produced  from  those  parts  to  which  the 
nerve  belonn,  which  are  further  from  the 
brain  than  tne  injured  parts.  All  the  nervea 
terminate  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain  ia 
compressed,  sensation  is  suspended:  if  the 
brain  is  considerably  injured,  sensation 
ceases.  Sensations  are  the  rudiments  and 
elements  of  our  ideas,  that  is,  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  the  earliest  ex- 
ercise of  the  sensitive  power,  sensations  are 
simple,  nncompounded  with  the  relies  of 
former  corresponding  sensations;  but  the 
sensations  soon  become  perceptions ;  that 
is,  they  instantaneously  reeal  the  relics  of 
other  corresponding  sensations.  The  accn> 
racy  and  extent  of  theperception  dependa 
on  the  riridness  and  efficaciousness  of  the 
compound  sensations,  and  the  number  of 
them  received  from  the  same  or  simdler 
objects  in  different  situations,  and  througfh 
the  medium  of  different  senses.  The  object 
therefore  of  early  education  should  be  to 

inrigorate  the  organs  of  sense. Cowimon 

tenee  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  rea- 
soning, perceives  truth,  the  relation  of 
things,  cause  and  effect,  &c.,  and  heace 
enables  the  possessor  to  discern  what  is 
right  and  expedient,  and  adopt  the  beat 

means  lo  accomplish  his  purpose. Moral 

eente  implies,  a  determination  of  the  mind 
to  be  pleased  with  those  affections,  actions 
or  chwracters  of  rational  agents,  which  are 
considered  good  and  conducive  to  virtue. 

8EN8IBIL1TT,  acuteness  of  perception. 
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or  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  renders 
it  susceptible  of  impressions;  delicacy  of 
feeling  I  as  tentibilitp  to  pleasure  or  pain, 

shame  or  praise. In  physiology,  the  capa- 

bility  which  a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying 
the  sensation  j^roduced  by  the  contact  of 
another  body  with  it. 

SEN'SITIVB  PLANT,  a  native  of  tropL 
cal  America,  but  often  seen  in  our  green- 
houses. It  is  celebrated  for  its  apparent 
sensibility,  shrinking  and  folding  up  its 
leaves  on  the  slightest  touch.  [See  Mi- 
mosa.! 

8EN8(XBIUM,  or  8EN'S0BT,the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  seat  of  sense.  According 
to  some  miters,  it  not  only  denotes  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  but  also  that  living 
principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  re- 
sides throughout  the  body,  without  being 
cognisable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its 
effects. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judicial  decision 
publicly  and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  In  civil  eases,  the  decision  of 
a  court  is  called  a  judgment, In  gram- 
mar, a  number  of  words  containing  com- 
plete sense,  and  followed  by  a  full  pause ;  a 
period.  A  timple  sentence  consists  of  one 
subject  and  one  finite  verb ;  as,  "  the  man 
walks."  A  eompmnd  sentence  contains 
two  or  more  subjects  and  finite  verbs; 
as,  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

,  SENTICO'SiE,  the  35th  Linnnan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  rose,  briar, 
bramble,  &c 

SEN'TIMENT,  in  its  primary  sense, 
signifies  a  thought  promj^ted  by  passion  or 
feeling.    Also,  the  decision  of  the  mind, 

fonuM  by  deliberation  or  reasoning. 

8e%timent»,  in  poetry,  and  especially  dra- 
matic, are  the  thoughts  which  the  several 
persons  express,  whether  they  relate  to 
matters  of  opinion,  passion,  &c. 

BEN'TINEL,  or  SENTRY,  in  mUitary 
afTairs,  a  private  soldier  placed  in  some 
post,  either  to  watch  any  approach  of  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  surprises,  and  to  stop 
such  as  would  pass  without  order,  or  have 
no  business  where  he  is  posted. 

BE 'PI  A.  in  ichthyology,  the  euttUfitk, 
a  Kenus  of  the  Vermet  mollusea  class  and 
order, -of  which  there  are  eight  species, 
inhaUtants  of  various  seas.  The  Sepia 
cffietnali*  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  the 
prey  of  the  whale  tribe  and  plaice;  its 
arms  are  also  frequently  eaten  off  by  the 
conger  eel,  and  are  re-produced.  [See 
CoiTi.B-nsH].r— Svia,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  juice  secreted  in 
certain  glands  of  the  above-described  fish. 
All  the  varieties  of  mollusea  secrete  the 
same  liquor,  but  that  of  the  Sepia  cfficinaU* 
IS  most  preferred.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve 
the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown.  After  certain 
preparations  it  is  fit  for  the  painter,  and  is 
a  colour  of  much  use. 

SEPIA'BLfi,  the  44th  natural  order  of 
pluits  in  the  Linnean  system;  including 
such  as  grow  vrild  in  hedges  or  are  used  for 
hedges,  as  the  briar,  privet,  &e. 

SFPOTS,  the  name  given  to  the  Hindoo 


or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
200,000,  chiefly  infantry,  though  there  are 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  some 
companies  of  artillery.  They  are  all  disci- 
plined after  the  European  manner,  and  are 
hardy,  temperate,  and  subordinate.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  red  jacket,  with  a  white 
cotton  vest,  trowsers  reaching  only  half- 
way down  the  thighs,  and  a  light  turban. 

8EPS,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
venomous  eft  or  lizard. 

SEPT,  in  Irish  history,  a  clan,  race,  or 
family,  proceeding  firom  a  common  proge- 
nitor. 

SEPTA'RIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
given  to  nodules  or  spheroidal  masses  of 
calcareous  marl,  whose  interior  presents 
numerous  fissures  or  seams  of  some  crys- 
talized  substance,  which  divide  the  mass. 

SEPTEM'BER,  the  ninth  month  of  Nu- 
ma's  year,  but  the  seventh  of  the  year  of 
Romulus,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  viz. 
aeptimut  tuenaia. 

SEPTEMBRI8ADE,  in  poUtics,  a 
term  In  use  during  the  revolutionary  oom- 
motions  in  France  for  any  horrid  massacre 
like  that  which  disgraced  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September.  1792. 

SEPTEN'NIAL,  happening  or  returning 
every  seven  years,  as  teptennial  parlia- 
ments, i.e.  new  parliaments  chosen  every 
seven  vears,  as  they  are  at  present  ap- 
pointed. 

SEPTENTRION,  or  SEPTENTBIO- 
NAL,  pertaining  to  the  north  or  northern 
re^ons  of  the  globe. 

SEPTIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
any  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies ;  as  antiteptie  is  for  whatever 
tends  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction. 

SEPTUAGES'IMA,  in  the  calendar,  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Qua- 
dragesima Sunday:  supposed  to  take  its 
name  firom  being  about  seventy  days  before 
Easter. 

8EPTUAGINT,  a  Greek  version  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  be- 
cause the  translation  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  usually 
called  the  teventy  interpretera.  This  trans- 
lation is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  re- 
fuest  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  king  of 
Igypt,  about  280  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  all  the 
citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  translation  made  use  of  by 
the  Christian  church  in  the  earliest  ages; 
and  it  still  subsists  in  the  churches  both  of 
the  east  and  west.  It  is  however  observable, 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  makes 
fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  crea- 
tion to  AbnAam,  than  the  present  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Bible. 

SEPTUM  AU'RIS,  in  anatomy,  the  drum 
of  the  ear.— Sep^m  eerebelli,  a  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 

into  two  equal  parts. Septum  cordie,  the 

partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
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narimwi,  tke  pBrtition  be- 
tween tb*  nostrils. 

BEP-ULCHRK.  a  nlsee  destined  finr  the 
intennent  of  tbe  dead.  This  tenn  is  elueiy 
seed  in  ^Making  of  the  borTing  plaoes  of  tke 
ancients,  those  of  tbe  moderaa  banc  osaalW 
called  feiale.  Sepulchres  were  heU  sacred 
and  inn<4able^  and  the  care  taken  of  thcBS 
has  always  been  held  a  rdifdons  duty. 
Those  who  have  searched  or  violated  them, 
have  been  thonght  odions  by  idl  nations, 
and  were  always  severdy  ponished.  1^ 
%yptians  called  sepnlchies  Htrnal  kmun, 
ki  eontradistiaction  to  their  ordiMvy  h<mscs 


palaces,  which  they  called  inns,  on  ae> 
int  of  their  short  stay  or  pilciii 
of  thTHel 


connt  -   -.       - 

earth.  The  sei^  Ares  of  the  Hebrews  in 
reneral  were  hoUow  plaees  dngont  of  rocfcs. 
Thos  Abraham  is  said  to  buy  Sarah  hu  wife 
in  the  cave  of  Uaepelah  (Gen.  zxiii.  19). 
In  such  sepulchres,  also,  the  bodies  of 
Lacarus  and  Jesus  Christ  were  baried 
(John  xL  38),  Matthew  xwriL  M.  And  the 
same  custom  pievaila  in  the  East  to  this 
day,  according  to  the  aecennt  of  modem 

travellers. Kmghttitf  tkt  kofy  8««Idkre, 

a  military  order,  established  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  1114. 

SEPULTU'BA,  in  archnology,  an  offsrinar 
made  to  the  priest  £ar  the  bunisl  of  a  dead 
body. 

SEQUENCE,  in  music,  a  regular  sne- 

cession  of  similar  sounds. ^In  gaming, 

a  set  of  cards  immediately  following  each 
other,  in  the  same  suit,  as  a  king,  queen, 
knave,  Ac. ;  thus  we  say,  a  sequence  of  three, 
four,  or  five  cards. 

SEQUESTRATION,  in  Uw,  the  act  of 
taking  a  thing,  in  controversy,  flrom  the 
possession  of  both  parties  tUl  the  right  be 
determined  by  course  of  law.— 'In  the  civil 
law,  the  act  of  the  ordinary,  diuMsing  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  deceased, 
whose  estate  no  one  will  meddle  with. 

SEQUIN,  or  ZE'CHIN,  a  gold  coin  of 
Venice  and  Turkey,  of  different  values  in 
different  jplaees,  but  generally  about  9s. 

SBRAG'LIO  (pron.  uratyo),  a  Pnrsian 
word,  signifying  the  palace  of  a  pnnoe  or 
lord ;  but  the  term  is  used,  by  way  of  emi-' 
nence,  for  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
at  Constantinq^e,  and  all  the  officers  and 
dependents  of  his  court ;  and  in  it  is  trans« 
aeted  all  tbe  business  of  government.  In 
this  building  are  also  kept  the  finnales  of 
the  harem.    TSee  Habbk.} 

SERA'I,  a  large  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  common  in  the  East. 
In  Turkey  they  are  called  kkant;  in  Persia, 
taravan$eni%9,  which  we  write  carava%$ii' 
rieai  but  in  Tartary  and  India,  simply  ae- 
rait. 

SBR'APH,  a  smrit  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  of  angels;  thus  called  from 
their  being  supposed  to  be  most  inflamed 
with  divine  love,  at  holv  seal,  owing  to  their 
more  immediate  attendanoe  at  the  throne 
of  God.  The  Hdbrew  plural  is  ttropkim: 
the  Eofi^sh  plural  is  regulariy  formed  ($0- 
raphsj. 

SBRAS'KIER,  a  Turkish  general  or  c<«i- 
mander  of  land  forcn. 


BBRASr.  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
crane  kind,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

SERENA'DE,  music  performed  in  the 
street  during  the  sileace  of  nia^t.  It  con- 
sista  generaUy  of  instrmnental  mnaic,  but 
that  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  added. 
Hence,  an  entertainment  of  rauaie  given  in 
the  night  by  a  lover  to  his  misteess  BMer  her 
window  is  styled  a  Mreaad*. 

SERF,  a  servant  or,  as  is  the  case  in 
aome  countries,  a  peasant  slavey  attached 
to  the  soil  and  transferred  vrith  it. 

SERGE,  a  kind  of  wo<dlen  quilted  atnC 

BER'GSANT,  in  military  aSun,  a  non- 
•ommissioned  officer  in  a  oompMiy  of  in- 
fimtry  or  troop  of  cavalry,  whoae  diity  is  to 
order  and  form  the  ranks,  and  see  diseipUne 
preserved.  ■  *8trpMuU-Mt-Ut»,  a  barrister 
who  usually  pleads  in  tbe  ecrart  of  eommon- 
pleas,  but  who  ia  allowed  to  plead  also  in 
other  courts.    Every  judge  must  first  be 

a  sergeaat-at-law. SerpMnt-ttt-arm*,  or 

ttt  SMM*,  an  offieer  appointed  to  attend  ^e 
person  of  the  sovereign,  arrest  pera<ma  of 
qualitv  that  c^okd,  &e.  A  similar  sergeant 
attends  the  lord  chancellor;  a  third,  tbe 
speaker  of  the  honise  of  commona ;  and  a 
fourth,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  on  ao- 

lemn    occasions. Cmnmoa-anyeaiU,    an 

officer  of  the  eity  of  London,  who  attenda 
the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldrrmen  on 
eourt-days.  and  is  in  council  with  them  on 
all  occasions.  He  is,  more  particularly,  to 
take  care  of  the  orphans'  estatee.-  8er^ 
Mmntrjf,  in  the  (dd  English  law,  ia  of  two 
Kinds.  Grand  tergeantry  is  a  kind  of 
knight  service,  by  which  the  tenant  waa 
bound  to  do  some  special  honorary  service 
to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  banner 
or  sword,  or  be  his  champion  at  hia  ooro- 
nation,  Ac  Petit  urgeavtrf  was  a  tenure 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  render 
to  the  king  annually  some  small  im^nient 
of  war,  as  a  bow,  a  sword,  a  lance,  &c. 

SE'RIES,  a  continued  succession  of 
things  in  the  same  order.  In  natural  hie- 
torj,  a  Mrje*  is  used  fat  an  order  or  snbdi- 
vision  of  some  class  of  natural  bodies ;  eont- 
prehending  all  such  as  are  distinguished 
nrom  others  of  that  class  by  certain  cha- 
racters, which  they  possess  in  common,  and 
which  tbe  rest  of  the  bodies  of  that  class 

have  not. Seriet,  in  mathematics,  ia  a 

number  of  terms,  whether  of  numhera  or 
quantities,  increasing  or  decreasing  in   a 

given  proportion^ Infimt*  »erie»,    ia   a 

series  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms,  at  the  end  of  which  it  ia  imposaible 
ever  to  arrive ;  so  that  let  the  seriea  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  as^naable  len^h,  or  nni 
of  terms,  it  ean  be  carried  stiU  ferther, 

SERIO'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  j^anta, 
dass  19  Swngettetim,  mrder  1  Po|yy«aua 
4eqn«di».    The  spedes  are  perenniida. 

SERIPH'IUM.  in  botany,  a  genaa  ef 
plants,  class  19  Svngentnii,  order  6  Pol^ 
gamia  tegrtgata.    The  medes  are  shruba. 

SERPENTA'RIA,  in  botany,  tbe  plant 
called  also  snake-root. 

SERPENTA'RIUS,  in  astrommiy.  a  c<m. 
Btellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  eon- 
taining  seventy-four  stars. 
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8ERTBNTES,  or  SER'PfiNTS.  the  se- 
cond order  of  Jmphibia,  indading  seven  ge- 
nera, the  boa,  colaber,  anguis,  acbrocbordos, 
ampbisbaena.  caecilta,  and  oroUlut.  Tbey 
are  distinruislied  from  liiards  by  baving  no 
feet,  and  from  eels  by  having  no  fina.  They 
have  tapering  bodies,  without  a  distinct 
neck :  tne  jaws  are  not  articulated,  but  di- 
latable ;  and  they  move  along  the  earth  by  a 
winding  motion,  and  with  the  head  elevated. 
Their  poison,  when  they  are  poisonous,  is 
contained  in  fangs  placed  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  capable  of  being  protruded  at  pleasure. 
Some  serpents  are  Tivlparous,  as  the  rattle- 
snake; while  those  which  are  innoxioiis 
are  oviparous,  depositing  their  e^gs  in  a 
kind  of  chain,  in  any  dose  warm  situation, 
where  they  are  afterwards  hatched.— The 
fbllowing  observations  on  the  respiration 
and  deglutition  of  the  boa-constrictors  exhi- 
biting m  Paris,  vrere  lately  presented  to  the 
Institute :  These  enormous  serpents  swal- 
low several  large  live  fowts>  one  after  thtf 
^^j P    «_=_.,. ^..^^ 


dall^  as  those  serpents  to  which  has  been 
ascribed  the  power  of  fhsdnating,  are  among 
the  most  tmifie  of  the  tribe.  From  the 
earliest  ages  we  read  that  serpents  have 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  man- 
kind; and  thoagh  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf,  have  been  driven  from  man's  im- 
mediate haunts,  this  class  of  reptiles  still 
defies  his  power.  Along  the  swampy  banks 
of  the  Oronoc(^  where  the  sun  is  hot,  the 


forests  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  ser- 
pents cling  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an 
unceasing  war  against  all  animals  in  their 
vicinity.  Many  a  traveller  has  seen  large 
snakes  twining  round  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
tree,  encompassing  it  like  a  wreath,  and 
thus  rising  and  descending  it  at  pleasure. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  rtgect  as  wholly  fabu- 
lous, the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of 
the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  sin* 
gle  serpents.  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  mankiBd  were  but  thinly  scattered 
over  the  earth,  that  serpents,  continuing 
undisturbed  possessors  of  the  forest,  grew 
to  an  amasing  magnitude ;  and  everv  other 
tribe  of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then 
might  have  happened  that  serpents  reigned 
the  tyrants  of  a  district  for  centuries  toge- 
ther. To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown  oy 
time  and  rapacity  to  100  or  150  feet  m  length, 
the  most  powerfnl  beast  of  the  forest  was 
but  a  feeble  opponent.  That  horrible  Aetor, 
which  even  the  commonest  and  most  harm- 
less snakes  are  still  found  to  diffuse,  might, 
in  these  larp^r  ones,  become  too  powerful 
for  anv  living  being  to  withstand ;  and, 
while  tney  preyed  without  distinction,  they 
might  thus  also  have  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere  around  them.  But,  as  we  descend 
into  more  enlightened  antiquity,  we  find 
these  animals  less  formidable,  as  beiin;  at- 
tacked in  a  more  successful  manner.  While 
Regulus  led  his  army  aloug  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous 
serpent  disputed  his  passage  with  it.  Pliny 
says  that  it  was  12U  feet  long,  and  that 
it  had  destroyed  many  of  the  army.  At 
last,  however,  the  battering  engines  were 
brought  out  against  it ;  and  these  assailing 
it  at  a  distance,  it  was  soon  destroyed.  Its 
spoils  were  carried  to  Bome,  and  the  gene- 
rid  was  decreed  an  ovation  for  its  success. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  facts  in  history  bet- 
ter ascertamed  tnan  this.  An  ovation  was 
a  remarkable  honour,  and  was  given  only 
for  some  signal  exploit  that  did  not  demand 
a  triumph.  The  skin  was  kept  for  several 
days  after  in  thecapitol ;  and  Pliny  says  he 
saw  it  there. 

SER'PENTINE,  or  SERTPENTINE- 
8TONB,  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is 
usually  of  an  obscure  green  colour,  with 
shades  and  spots.— —8erp«M/tii«,  in  che- 
mistry, a  long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
lead  or  pewter,  which  is  placed  in  a  tub 
of  water  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.—— 
8erp*ntnu  «er*f«,  in  poetry,  verses  which 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  words. 

SERPICULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  SI  Monoeeia,  mtdmc  4  T^aw- 

BBRPI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
herpes ;  called  in  popular  language,  a  ring» 

SBRPU'LA,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of 
testaceous  animals,  of  the  class  Vermet,  or- 
der Tettaeeoy  having  a  tubular  univalve 
shell ;  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  tere- 
belU. 

8ERTULITE,  in  the  natural  history  of 
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fouilt,  petrified  shells  or  fossil 
the  genus  Serpnia. 

SERRATE,  or  SERIEtATED,  in  gene- 
ral, something  notched  or  indented  on  the 
edge,  like  a  saw ;  a  term  much  used  in  bo- 
tany in  describing  the  leaves  of  plants, 
which  are  said  to  oe  dupUcaUlp  $errated, 
or  AwMjr  terrute,  when  the  edges  of  the 
large  serratores  are   again  serrated  with 

lesser  indentings  of  the  same  kind. ^.A 

wrrate  eiliate  loif,  is  one  having  fine  hairs, 
like  the  eye  lashes,  on  the  serratores.  A 
serrulate  lettf,  is  one  finely  serrate,  with 
very  small  notches  or  teeth. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  an  ei^thet 
given  to  several  muscles,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  saw.— —Also,  a  term  in  bo- 
tany ;  folium  terratum,  a  leaf  having  sharp 
imbricated  notches  on  the  edge. 

8ERRATULA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  19  Brngenetia,  order  I  Polygm- 
mta  mquaUa.  The  species  are  perennials,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  saw-wmrt. 

SERITAL,  in  loolo^,  an  animal  of  the 


fSeline  genus,  resembhng  the  lynx  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  panther  in  its  spots. 


is  a  native  of  Malabar. 

SER'YICE,  in  a  8;eneral  sense,  laboor, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  both  united, 
performed  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  a  superior.  The  service  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  perform  some* 
thing  for  another's  beueflt,  is  termed  volun- 
tary, and  that  of  those  who  work  by  com- 
pulsion, ihvoluntarif  terviet. Public  wor- 
ship is  termed  dmiue  terviee. ^The  duty 

which  a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  his 

fee,  is  called  peraonal  terviee. ^The  word 

terviee  is  also  applied  to  the  duty  of  naval 
or  military  men  when  serving  their  country ; 
as  honu  terviee,  foreign  terviee,  limited  ter- 
viee, &c. ^Various  legal   processes   are 

also  distinguished  by  the  term  terviee,  as 
the  service  of  a  writ,  an  attachment,  an 
eaeeution,  &c. 

SERVICE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Sorbut. 
and  Cratmgut  of  Linnaeus.  The  friiit  of 
this  tree  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and 
therefore  often  used  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

SERTITOR,  a  poor  scholar  at  Oxford, 
answering  to  a  titer  at  Cambridge,  who 
attends  on  other  students  for  his  mainte- 
nance and  learning. 

SE'RUM,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  thin 
transparent  liquor  which  forms  apart  of  the 
blood.  The  serum  is  in  reality  the  same 
with  the  lymph,  which  is  carried  by  the 
arteries  throug^h  the  several  paru  of  the 
body :  whence  it  returns  partly  in  the  veins, 
and  partly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Also 
toA«y,  or  the  remainder  of  the  miUc  after  its 
i&cher  parts  have  been  taken  away. 

SESQUIALTERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
term  designatinga  ratio  where  one  quantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 

as  much  more. In  botany,  a  tetquialleral 

floret,  is  when  a  large  fertile  floret  is  accom- 
panied with  a  smaU  abortive  one. 

SESAMOI'DEA  OS'SA.  in  anatomy,  lit- 
tle bones  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
toes,  so  called  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the  sesamnm. 


SE'SAMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncan  system,  dass  14  Di^raaaiia,  order 
2  Jngiotpermia.  The  spedes  are  annaals, 
natives  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  Africa. 

SES'QUITONE,  in  music,  a  minor  third, 
or  internd  of  three  semitones. 

SES'SILE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  which  issues  direetly  from  the  stem  or 
branch,  without  a  petiole  or  foot-stalk. 

SES'SION.  in  law,  a  sitting  of  justices  in 
court  upon  their  commission,  as  the  session 

oyer  and  terminer,  Ac. ^The  session  of  a 

judicial  court  is  called  a  term :  thus  a  conrt 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  sessions  an- 
nually. The  term  tationt,  or  quarter  tee- 
tiont,  is  Implied  to  those  quarterly  meet- 

Xof  justices  of  the  peace,  when  minor 
ices  are  tried,  or  business  performed 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  ^wo  or  more 
justices. Settiontir  parliament,  the  sea- 
son and  space  between  iu  meeting  and  ita 
prorogation. 

SESTERCE, in  antiquity, a  Roman  ccnn, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius  in  value,  or 
about  twopence.  The  tettertium,  or  tetter- 
timm  nondut,  was  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or 
360  denarii ;  about  71.  sterling.  One  quali- 
fication of  a  Roman  knight  was  the  posses- 
sion of  estate  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  ;  that  of  a  senator  waa 
double  this  sum. 

SETACEOUS,  in  botany,  bristle-shaped  ; 
being  in  sixe  and  length  uke  a  bristle ;  aa^ 
a  tetaceout  leaflet. 

SET'-OFP,  u  a  term  used  in  law,  when 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  i^laintiff 'a 
demand,  but  makes  a  demand  of  his  own,  to 
tet-off  or  counterbalance  the  debt  either 
whoUy  orinpart. 

SETON,  in  surgery,  a  sort  of  issue,  gene« 
rally  in  the  neck,  formed  by  means  of  horse- 
hair or  fine  threads  drawn  throogh  the  skin 
by  a  large  needle,  by  which  a  small  opepinK 
is  made  and  continued  for  the  discharge  m 
humours. 

SETO'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epiUiet  for  a 
leaf  or  receptacle,  the  surfoce  of  which  is 
set  vrith  bristles. 

SETTEE',  in  the  marine,  a  vessel  of  front 
60  to  100  tons  burden,  with  two  masta, 
eauipped  with  triangular  or  lateen  aaila. 
They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
transporting  cannon,  stores,  &c.— — A  kind 
of  couch  or  sofa. 

SEXAGES'IMA,  the  second  Sunday  be> 
fore  Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday :  ao 
called  as  being  about  the  60th  day  before 
Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL  ARITH'MBTIC,  n 
mode  of  computing  by  sixtieths ;  such  mm 
the  division  or  a  de^ee  into  sixty  minute*^ 
and  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 

SEXDE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography,  an 
epithet  used  when  a  prism  or  the  middle 
part  of  a  crystal  has  six  fiices  and  two  sum- 
mits, and  taken  together,  ten  fiaces^  or  the 
reverse. 

SEXDUODE^CIMAL,  in  crystalographj, 
an  epithet  for  a  crystal  when  the  priam  has 
six  faces  and  two  summits,  having  tc^^ether 
twelve  faces. 

SEXHIN'DENI,or8EX'HINDMBN.  in 
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Abglo-Saxoti  hittoty,  thtt  middle  thanes, 
who  were  rated  at  600  shillings. 

SEXTAIN,  in  poetry,  a  stansa  contain- 
ing six  verses. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  the  sixth 
part  of  a'circle,  or  an  arc  comprehending 
sixty  degrees.  Also  an  astronomical  in- 
strument like  a  quadrant,  except  that  its 
limb  onlv  oompreoends  sixty  degrees. 

8EXTARY.LANDS,  in  law,  lands  given 
to  a  church  or  religious  house  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

SEXTILE,  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  Mkch  other  sixty 
diMrees,  or  two  signs. 

8EXTILIS,  the  sixth  month  of  Romnlus's 
year,  but  the  eighth  of  the  year  of  Numa. 
It  was  under  tne  protection  of  Ceret,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Au§n»tt  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

SEXTON,  an  under  oiBeer  of  the  church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  ves- 
sels, vestments,  Ac.  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  oflSciating  clergyman,  aud 
perfbrm  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
church.  He  was  anciently  called  the  mi- 
eritta*. 

SEX'UAL  8TSTBM,  in  botany,  the  Lin- 
ncan  svstem  of  classifying  plants,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  sex,  tne  male  \      " 


foundation  of  the  pistil  or  female  organ 
and  is  necessary  to  render  it  prolific.    [Se* 


to  a  frame,  the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and 
the  upper  or  grain  side  is  strewed  over  with 
the  hard  round  seeds  of  a  species  of  cheno- 
podium ;  a  felt  is  then  lud  over  it,  aud  the 
aeeds  are  trodden  deeply  into  the  soft  yield- 
ing skin.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  the 
seeds  will  shake  out  of  their  holes.  Next, 
the  skin  is  rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  holes 
are  worn  down  almost  to  a  level  with  their 
bottoms :  it  is  then  soakc  *  '  -  *  -;er, 
and  afterwards  in  an  alkal  s  it 

becomes  soft,  those  parts  ich 

were  merely  depressed  by  ing 

forced  down  upon  them,  rii  rts 

which  had  been  rasped,  pr  lu- 

lar  or  pustular  surface.  ten 

atained  superficially  of  a  by 

copper  filings  and  sal  ai  is 

afterwards  siUowed  to  dry ;  ins 

or  protuberances  are  rubbi  vel 

with  the  rest  of  the  snrftoe,  which  thus 
presents  the  appearance  of  white  dots  on  a 
green  ground.  Astracan  is  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture,  tind  vast  quantities  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  use  it  for  watch  and  spectacle- 
eases,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

SHAKE,  in  music,  an  embellishment, 
consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not 
greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor  less  than 
a  semitone. 

SHALE,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
shist,  or  slate  day,  generally  of  a  oluish  or 


yellowish  gray  colour,  but  sometimes  black- 
ish or  inclining  to  green.  Its  fracture  is 
slaty,  and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder. 
It  is  often  found  in  strata  in  coal  mines, 
and  commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions. 
— — JBjfKMtnoiM  thale  is  a  sub-variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous slate,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
and  bums  with  flame. 

SHAM'AN,  in  Russia,  a  wisard  or  con- 
juror, who  by  enchantment  pretends  to  cure 
diseases,  ward  off  misfortunes,  and  foretel 


jtinotion  of  sex,  tne  male  producing 

a  pollen  or  dust,  which  is  provided  for  the 
...         .   .       ...        -       , 

:8ee 

BOTAHT.] 

BFORZATO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  with  Ibrtie. 

SHAFRACK,  a  military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  foit  the  cloth  furniture 
of  a  cavalry  oflScer's  troop-horse  or  charger. 

SHAD'DOCK,  a  large  species  of  orange, 
with  a  white,  thick,  spungy  rind,  and  a  red 
or  white  pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste  mingled  with 
acidity.  Also,  the  citnu  dheMmanm  of  Idn- 
B«as. 

SHAD'OW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  dimi- 
nution of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body.  ShaJbtui  differs  from  tkade, 
as  tne  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
definite  limit;  whereas  a  shadow  repre- 
sents in  form  the  obgect  which  intercepts 
the  light ;  as,  the  thadou  of  a  man,  of  a 
tower,  &c^— -AUuUa^,  or  thadowiug,  in 
painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing  Ught 
and  shade  in  a  picture^ to  •Kadow,  to  re- 
present faintly,  imperfectly,  or  typically. 

SHAFT,  in  architecture,  the  body  of  a 
oolumn,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 
—In  mining,  a  jnt  or  long  narrow  opening 
or  entrance  into  a  mine. 

SHAGREEN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  supposed  formerly  to  be 
prepared  firom  the  skm  of  a  species  ot»q%a- 
bu,  or  hound-fish,  called  the  tkagree.  It 
is,  however,  now  known,  that  the  material 
is  the  strong  skin,  cut  along  the  chine,  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  of  the  ass  or  horse. 
The  skin  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days  till  the  hair  is  loose  enough  to  be 
scraped  off;  after  which  it  is  cut  and  scraped 
till  it  becomes  scarcely  thicker  than  a  blad- 
der. It  is  then,  while  wet  and  soft,  Cssteced 

shaorkbh  is  somxtimks  maub  of  tub  sKins  or  thb  sbai.  aud  sba  ottbr.     [8JV8 


SHAH'MT,  a  kind  of  leather  prepared 
firom  the  sldn  of  the  chamois,  or  wild  ^at, 
or  rather  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned^ 
and  much  esteemed  for  its  softness)  pliancy, 
and  the  quality  of  bearing  soap  without 
damage.  A  great  part  of  the  leatucr  which 
bears  this  name  is  counterfeit,  being  made 
of  the  sldn  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep« 

SHAM'ROCK,  the  Irish  name  for  three- 


leaved  grasfc  or  trefoiL  According  to  legend- 
•ij  tradition,  when  St.  Patrick  landed  near 
Wicklow.  to  convert  the  Irish,  in  43S,  the 
p^^n  inhabitants  were  about  to  stone  him ; 
but  having  obtained  a  hearing,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them  the  Trinity  in 
Unity;  but  they  could  not  understand  him, 
tiU,  plucking  a  trefoil  from  the  ground,  he 
aaid,  "  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these  leaves,  to 
grow  upon  a  single  stalk  ?"  Upon  which 
(says  tne  legend)  the  Irish  were  immedi- 
ately convinced.— An  ingenious  naturalist 
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hat  lately  attempted  to  inrore  that  the  ori* 
cinal  plant  was  not  the  white  elover,  which 
M  now  employed  at  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Old  authors  prove  (as  he  observes)  that  the 
$hamro€k  was  eaten  by  the  Irish ;  and  one 
who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  savs  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  sour 
plant.  The  name,  also,  of  shamrock  is 
common  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  languages.  Now,  clover  could 
not  have  been  eaten,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood- 
oorrel  alone  is  sour,  is  an  early  sprin^r  plant, 
is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  is  a  trefbiL  The 
old  herbalists  call  it  thamrog,  and  it  is  sour; 
while  its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  dis* 
tinction  of  being  the  national  emblem. 

HHARK,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  8q%aluM,  common  in  most 
seas.  Some  species  are  said  to  |nrow  to  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  and  are  said  to  weigh 
8000  or  4000  lb.  They  devour  almost  every 
animal  substance,  but  some  few  subsist  on 
marine  vegetables. 

SHAE'OCK,  in  commerce,  a  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  a  shilling. 

8HAEP'IN6,in  arcbceology.  a  customary 
present  of  com  made  about  Christmas,  by 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  Eni^land  to  the 
smiths,  for  sharpening  their  ison  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

SHA8TBB,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  sacred 
book  containing  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  the 
first  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos  ;  the  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion ;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  classes,  with  the 
duties  pertaining  to  each. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  used  by  females  as 
a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  sises.  They  were  originally  ma- 
nufisctured  in  the  heart  of  India,  from  the 
fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep ;  but  the 

best  shawls  now  come  firom  Cashmere. 

At  Kilghiet,  in  the  district  of  Soudah, 
twenty  days*  journey  from  Cashmere,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  worsted  employed  in 
the  manufacture^of  those  soft  stuffs  used 
as  shawls,  and  almost  as  much  in  demand 
by  the  elegant  females  of  Europe,  as  the 
more  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  East.  There 
are  two  Qualities  of  worsted :  that  which  is 
most  readily  dyed  is  white ;  the  other  species 
is  of  a  light  ash  colour,  which  cannot,  with- 
out some  difficulty,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
white,  and  is  more  firequently  used  of  the 
natwal  c6lour.  One  goat  rarely  fnmishea 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  worsted 
per  year.  After  the  shearing,  the  tWo  (|Ua- 
fities  are  carefully  separated;  alter  which, 
they  undergo  repeated  washings  in  rice 
water.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  operation  of  washing;  and  the  Cash- 
merians  attribute  much  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  unrivalled  productions  to  the  fine  qua- 
lities of  the  waters  of  their  valley.  The 
form,  size,  and  border  of  the  sk'wls,  vary 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which 
the  manufacturer  designs  them. 


SHAWMt  in  antiquity,  an  instrument 
used  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews. 

SHEATH'ING,  in  naval  architecture, 
sheets  of  copper  nailed  all  over  the  outside 
of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks 
firom  the  pernicious  effects  of  worms. 

SHEAVE,  in  mechanics,  a  solid  cylindri- 
eal  wheel,  fixed  in  a  channel,  and  movable 
about  an  axis;  the  wheel  in  which  the  rope 
works  in  the  btoek,  made  either  of  wood  or 

metal. 8keave-kole,  a  channel  cut  in  a 

mast,  yard,  or  timber,xin  which  to  fix  a 
sheave.     [See  Block.] 

SHEEP,  in  soolosy.  a  well-known  animal 
of  the  genus  Ovts,  but  of  various  breeds; 
as,  the  South-down,  the  Norfolk,  Leicester, 
Cheviot,  Merino,  Welsh,  &e.  &e.  It  is  an 
innocent,  docile,  and  harmless  animal;  and 
is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
fm  species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man :  its  flesh  beins  a  hirhlv  valoAble 


not  produce  the  cheese  without  a  miztare 
of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 


M  ir 
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the  true  believers. 

SHE'KEL,  a  Jewish  sOver  cmn.  worth 
about  half-a-crown.  There  was  also  the 
golden  shekel,  worth  R  16s.  64.  sterling. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe,  the  ^iim  tadeirmm  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  cast-iroa 
ball  to  throw  out  of  mortars,  &e.  having  a 
vent  through  which  the  powder  is  put  thmt 
is  to  burst  it ;  when  it  is  hlled,  the  rasee  tot 
setting  fire  to  the  powder  is  driven  finhljr 

into  the  hole. In  ships,  the  tkeU  tf  * 

hUtck  signifies  the  onter  fivme  or  caak^ 
wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  oontaino£ 
—7a  •heU,  in  the  veterinary  art,  is  said 
of  an  ued  horse  that  has  the  teeth  coni- 
pletely  bare  and  uncovered. 

SHELLS.     The   singular  regularity. 


:S 
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beauty,  and  delicacy  in  the  ■tracture  of  the 
shells  of  animal*,  and  the  variety  and  bnl> 
liancy  in  the  colooring  of  many  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious  observers,  have  at  all 
times  excited  philosophers  to  inquire  into 
and  detect,  if  possible,  the  causes  aud  man- 
ner  of  their  formation :  but  the  attempts  of 
naturalists,  ancient  and  modem,  to  discover 
this  process,  though  often  ingenious  and 
plausible,  have  constantly  proved  unsuccess- 
fuL  The  variety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and 
other  characters  of  sea  shells,  is  almost  in- 
finite.  The  most  beautiful  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  sun,  by 
the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  conntriea 
near  the  line,  heightens  the  colours  of  the 
shells  produced  ther^  and  gives  them  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy  vrhich  is  wanting  in 
those  of  eolder  climates.    [See  Cohcho- 

I.OOT,  GnOLOOT,  &c.] 

8HELTIE,  the  appellation  given  to  a 
small  but  strong  horse  in  Scotland ;  so  called 
from  Shetland,  where  it  is  bred. 

.SHEMIT'IC,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  What 
are  termed  the  Skemitie  languages  are  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic,  and  old  Phoenician. 

SUER'BET,  a  drink  composed  of  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  and  water,  sometimes  with  per- 
fumed cakes  dissolved  in  xt,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  rose-water. 
Another  kind  is  made  with  honey,  the  juice 
of  raisins,  violets,  &c. 

SHERIFF,  an  ofllcer  In  each  county  of 


England,  nominated  by  the  Ctown,  invested 
with  a  judicial  and  ministerial  power,  and 
who  takes  precedence  of  every  nobleman  in 


the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 
His  judicud  authority  consists  in  bearing 
and  determining  causes  in  his  county  court, 
and  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county ;  he 
being  by  the  common  law  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  there;  for  which 
reason  he  is  to  assist  the  justices,  and  raise 
the  posse  comitatns  when  occasion  requires. 
As  a  minister,  he  is  bound  to  execute  all 

}>rocesses  issuing  from  the  king's  courts  of 
ustice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest,  and 
to  take  bail;  when  the  cause  comes  to  trial 
he  must  summon  and  retnrta  the  jury ;  when 
it  is  determined,  be  must  see  the  judgment 
of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  be  also  arrests  and  impri- 
sons ;  he  returns  the  jury ;  he  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  accused ;  and  he  executes  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  also  his  duty 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  to  seize 
all  lands  devolved  thereto  by  attainder  or 
escheat;  to  levy  fines  and  forfeitures;  to 
seixe  and  keep  all  waives,  wrecks,  estrays, 
&c.  if  thev  fall  immediately  to  the  crown ; 
and  to  eollect  the  rend  rents,  if  so  com- 
firom 


the  exchequer. 


manded  by  proo 

To  execute  these  various  duties,  the  sheriff 
has  under  him  many  inferior  officers;  as 
under-sheriff,  bailiffs,  and  gaolers;  and  the 
under-sheriff,  in  reality,  performs  nearly  the 
whole  business  here  described. 
SHER'RT,  a  Spanish  wine,  growing  m 


the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz. 
Red  ana  white  grapes  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  that  which  we  call  dry  sherry 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

SHEW'-BREAD,  in  the  Jewish  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
They  were  shaped  like  a  brick,  and  weighed 
about  Slbs.  The  loaves  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only. 

SHIB'BOLETH,  a  word  which  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Jephtha.  The 
Ephraimites  being  unable  to  give  the  as- 

S'rate  (A),  pronounced  the  vrord  tibboUth. 
it  Judges  xii.  Hence,  when  some  charac- 
teristic or  peculiarity  of  a  party  is  observed, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  tkibboletk 
or  watch-word  of  that  party. 

SHIELD,  a  broaa  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  borne  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a  defence  against  arrows,  darts,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
vrith  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  heraldry,  the  Jleld,  of  the  shieldt  or  es- 
cutcheon, appears  to  have  been  in  all  ag[es 
decorated  witn  figures  emblematical  or  his- 
torical, serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SHIL'LING,  an  English  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
»iUeu$,  which  signifies  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 


or  the  48th  part  of  a  Roman  pound.  In  sup- 
port of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Saxon  shilling  was  tdso  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  shilling  was  worth  fourpence.  After- 
wards the  French  mtidtu  oi  twelvepence, 

wh'-^ -■ ^^'  " -'as 

cal  he 

Sa  nr- 


i  ive 
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Sh4  Dtt 
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sel  in- 

gation;  more  particularly  those  equipped 
with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top-mast, 
and  top  ipallant  nust,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
rided  with  yards,  sails,  Ac.  Ships  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  fitted  for  various  uses; 
most  of  them,  however,  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
ships.  They  have  gradually  increased  in 
bulK  fh>m  the  open  galleys  of  the  ancients 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
5,000.  A  first-rate  man-of-war  carries  120 
guns,  24  and  32  pounders,  with  a  crew  of 
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900  men ;  tbe  lencth  of  her  fon-deck  betor 
305  feet  and  breadth  6S  feet,  the  main -yard 
106  feet,  main-matt  1S4  feet,  fore-matt  113 

feet,  and  miien-maBt  113  feet. SAijijria^, 

whatever  relates  to  ships,  including  erery 
sort  of  vessel  employed  apon  the  water,  to- 

Eher  with  the  laws,  cnstoms,  and  rega* 
ons  connected  therewith,  &c. 
8HIP-BUILDINO,the  practical  branch 
of  naval  architeetore,  or  the  art  of  con- 
structing vessels  for  navigation,  particu- 
larly ships  and  other  vessels  of  a  large  kind, 
bearing  masts ;  in  distinction  from  boat 


buildinff.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous 

Santity  of  timoer  necessary  to  construct  a 
ip  of  war,  we  may  observe  that  3,000  tons. 


or  8.000  loads,  are  computed 
for  a  seventy- four.  Now,  n 
oaks  to  the  acre,  of  100  years 
the  quantity  in  each  tree  at 
halC  it  would  require  forty 
forest  to  build  one  seventy- 
quantity  increases  in  a  great 
largest  class  of  line-of-battle  i 
rate  man-of-war  reauires  abon.. 
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feet  of  timber,  mi  uses  lSO,Ouu  pounds  of 
rough  hemp,  in  the  cordage  and  sails  for  it. 
The  average  duration  of  these  vast  ma- 
chines, when  employed,  is  computed  to  be 
fourteen  years.  Ship-building  made  but 
very  slow  progress  until  the  introduction  of 
the  compass,  when  tbe  application  of  astro- 
nomy to  nautical  pursuits  at  once  set  the 
inr*inM  A«*  amh.  the  land.  Thenceforward 
th(  m  upon  the  wide  ocean, 

wa  contact  with  unknown 

pe  which  he  was  led  to  un- 

tri  The  art  has  since  strode 

foi  t  steps.    To  the  Italians, 

Ca  tuguese,  belong  most  of 

th(  le  earlier  days  of  its  re- 

viv  -ds  followed  up  the  dis- 

co^ woiid  with  a  nqpid  im- 

provement m  tne  form  and  sise  of  their 
ships,  some  of  which,  taken  by  Uie  cruisers 
of  Elisabeth,  carried  3000  tons.  In  modem 
times,  to  the  Spaniards.  French,  and  Ame- 
ricans, belong  the  credit  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  imporUut 
branch  of  art;  for,  strange  as  it  ma^  seem. 
Great  Britain,  whose  security  is  said  to  be 
in  her  "  wooden  walls,"  and  whose  naval 
triumphs  prove  that  the  assertion  is  not 
vaguely  made,  has  added  comparatively  but 
little  to  the  beauty,  speed,  and  ezcellence 
of  them. 

SHIFMONET,  in  English  hUtory,  an 
ancient  impost  upon  the  vmU,  towns,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties  of  the  realm,  for 
providing  ships  for  the  king's  service.  This 
demand  was  rerived  by  Charles  I.  in  the 

J  ears  1635  and  16S6;  being  laid  by  the 
ing's  writ  under  the  great  seal,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  was  held  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  subsequently  abolished. 

SHIP'S  PAPERS,  certain  papers  or  do- 
cuments,  descriptive  of  the  ship,  its  owners, 
the  nature  of  the  cargo,  Ac  They  consist 
— 1st,  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  licence, 
charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  bill  of  health, 
Ac.  which  are  required  by  the  law  of  Eng- 


land; and,  Sdly,  those  documents  required 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  bfiard  neutral 
ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  cha- 
racter. 

8HIBS,  in  English  tonography,  the  same 
with  emmtp.  The  word,  which  was  origi- 
nally spelt  teir  or  teire,  signifies  a  division. 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  maas  those  divisions, 
wbidh  he  called  sofroyiM,  and  which  took 
the  name  of  coaafirs,  after  tmrtM,  eomitet, 
OT  eenate  were  set  over  them.  He  also  sub- 
divided the  satrai>ias  into  ctutwriag  or  kwm- 
dredt;  and  these  into  deetmuUt  or  ttmtkt  of 
htMiirti*,  now  called  tithvmo, 

SHl'RE-MOTB,   the         ' 


England  for  the  county  court. 

BHITTIM-WOOD,  in  Scripture,  a  kind 
of  precious  wood  of  which  the  tables,  altars, 
and  boards  of  the  tabernacle  were  made. 
The  vrood  is  said  to  be  hard,  smooth,  and 
very'beautiful. 

BHIVER.  in  mineralogy,  a  qpeeiea  ofblne 
alate,  shist,  or  shale. 

SHIY'ER-SPAB.  in  mineralogy,  a  car- 
bonate of  lime,  so  called  from  iu  slaty 
structure :  sometimes  called  slate-spar. 

8HOAD-8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  small 
smooth  stone,  of  a  dark  liver  colour  with  a 
shade  of  purple.  They  are  found  in  loose 
masses  at  the  entrance  of  mines,  sometimes 
running  in  a  direct  line  firom  the  surface  to 
a  vein  of  ore.  They  usually  contain  mundic, 
or  marcasitic  uAttter,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ore  of  the  mine. 

SHOAL,  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  or  a 
shallow  part  of  the  sea  near  the  coast, 
which  often  proves  dangerous  to  navigation. 
Also,  an  immense  multitude,  as  a  sAoat  of 
herrings. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  uaually 
made  of  leather,  tbe  material  for  the  sole 
being  thick  and  hard,  and  the  upper  part 
soft.  The  finest  sort  of  shoes  is  made  in 
London ;  but  the  manufacture  is  carried  on 
upon  the  largest  scale  in  Northamptonshire 
and  Staffordshire.  In  former  tunes  the 
people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adoroinK 
their  feet;  they  wore  the  beaks  or  points  of 
their  shoes  so  long  that  they  encumbered 
themselves  in  their  walking,  and  were  forced 
to  tie  them  up  to  their  Knees;  the  fine 
gentlemen  fastening  theirs  with  chains  of 
silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  laces. 
This  ridiculous  custom  was  in  vogue  from 
the  year  1383,  but  was  prohibited,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  30«.  and  the  pain  of  cursing  by 

the  clergy,  in  1467. ^The  shoes  of  the 

Romans,  Uke  those  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
covered  half  of  the  leg,  were  open  before 
and  tied  with  thongs  called  totmgim.  Black 
shoes  were  w<Mrn  by  the  citiiens  of  ordinary 
rank,  and  white  ones  by  the  women.  Red 
shoes  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  ladies,  and 
purple  ones  by  the  coxcombs  of  the  otiier 
sex.  Red  shoes  were  put  on  bv  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome  on  days  <H  ceremony 
and  triumphs.  The  shoes  of  senators,  pa- 
tricians, and  their  children  had  a  crescent 
upon  them  which  served  for  a  buckle ;  these 
were  called  caltei  lunati.  Slaves  wore  no 
shoes ;  hence  they  were  called  eretati  ftora 
their  dusty  feet. A  kow  akt  is  a  plate 
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I  or  rim  of  ixou  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  hone 

1  to  defend  it  from  iigury. The  $hoe  cf  an 

\  anchor  is  a  •mail  block  of  wood,  convex  on 

!  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point 

of  the  anchor  fluke.    It  is  used  to  prevent 

the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  the 

ship's  bow,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

SHORE,  the  coast  or  land  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river:  the  sea-shore 
baa  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 
portions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  tract  of 
land  which  the  sea  jnst  reaches  in  storms 
and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  descent  from 
this,  which  is  always  covered  with  water. 

8H0RL,  in  mineralof^,  a  substance 
usuallv  .of  a  black  colour,  found  in  masses 
'  of  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 
three  or  nine  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
crystab  is  longitudinally  streaked.  The 
ambrphous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  di8> 
tinct  columnar  concretions,  sometimes  pa- 
*  rallel,  at  other  times  diverging  or  stelliform. 
The  mineralogists  of  the  last  century  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  substances 
under  the  name  of  $horl,  which  lat«r  ob- 
servations have  separated  into  several  spe- 
cies, and  which  are  now  known  as  aetino- 
Ute,  auffite,  leweitt,  &c. 

SHORLA'CEOUS^,  in  mineralogy,  an  eni- 
thet  for  such  substances  as  putake  of  tae 
nature  and  characters  of  shori. 

SHOR'LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  found  in  irreguUr  oblong 
masses  or  columns,  inserted  in  a  mixture  of 
quarts  and  mica  or  granite. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  for  any  missile 
discharged  from  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  all 
kinda.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds ; 
as— 1,  r0«R(f-«Aotor  baUt;  those  for  cannon 
made  of  iron,  those  for  muskets  and  pistols, 
of  lead:  S,  dambta-headed  thet  or  bar  that, 
consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  round  head  at 
each  end:  3,  ehaimshot,  being  two  balls 
fastened  together  by  a  chain  :  4,  grape-shot, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound  to- 

Kther  with  a  cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron 
ttom:  5,  emte  that  or  eanutmr  that,  by 
which  is  meant  a  great  number  of  small 
bullets  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box: 
6,  langrel  or  langrage,  which  consists  of 
pieces  of  iron  of  any  kind.  Musket  balls 
are  called  »maU  that;  and  those  small  lo- 
bular masses  of  lead  used  by  sportsmen  in 
killing  birds  and  other  small  game,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  »hot,  of  different 
numbers  according  to  their  site.  In  the 
manufacturing  of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is 
allowed  to  frdi  like  rain  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  the  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 
tundity to  grains  of  shot.  In  its  descent, 
the  drops  become  trulv  globular,  and  before 
they  reach  the  end  oftneirfall  are  hardened 
by  cooling.— —AAof  tffa  eabie,  the  splicing 
of  two  cables  together,  or  the  two  cables 
thus  united :  thus,  it  is  said,  a  ship  will  ride 
easier  in  deep  water  with  one  shot  of  cable 
thus  lengthened,  than  with  three  short 
cables. 
SHOT-HACKS,  in  a  whip,  wooden  frames 


bolted  to  the  crampings  and  head-ledges 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to  con- 

tain  the  different  shot. 8hot-loeker,  a 

hole  planked  up  to  contain  the  different 
shot. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  in  xoology,  a  small 
harmless  animal  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sore*.  It  resembles  the  mole  in  its  nead, 
and  in  other  parts  the  common  mouse, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  com, 
insects,  &c. 

SHRIKE,  or  Bntcher-bird,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  birds  called  Laniue,  re- 
markable for  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
their  attacks  on  other  birds. 

SHROUDS,  in  a  ship,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a  mast  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  sup- 
port tne  mast.  There  are  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  miien  shrouds,  bowsprit 
shrouds,  &c. 

SHROVE-TU'ESDAT,  the  Tuesday  after 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diatelv  preceding  the  first  of  Lent;  being 
so  ca|led  from  the  Saxon  word  thrive,  to 
confess  ;  that  day  having  been  employed  by 
the  people  in  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  thereby  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast.  , 

SIlRUB,  a  small  woody  plant  between  a 
bush  and  a  tree.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mental plants,  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as 
the  acacia,  lilac,  ftc 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  by 
weavers  for  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
woof  in  weaving  ttom  one  side  of  the  cloth 
to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

SIAL'AGOGUE,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  salivary  diachaige. 

SIBE'RIAN,  pertaining  to  Siberia,  a 
name  ^ven  to  a  great  and  indeflnite  extent 
of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia ;  as,  a  Sibe- 
rian winter. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  red  tourmalin. 

SIB'YLS,  in  antiquity,  certain  women 
who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  They  resided  in  various  parte 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  and  were  con- 
aulted  on  all  important  occasions.  They 
delivered  oracular  answers,  and,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  called  Sibpltine  vertet; 
but  these  Sibylline  oracles  seem  to  have 
been  composed  to  answer  political  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  8t6y^  according  to 
Varro,  was  ten.  The  Romans  kept  their 
books  with  infinite  care,  and  consulted 
them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
eredidity. 

SIDE'REAL,  in  astronomy,  pertaining  to 
the  stars.  A  tidereal  da^,  the  ume  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  f^rom  the  me- 
ridian to  tne  meridian  again,  which  u  28 
hours  56  minutes  4  second^  and  V"  of  mean 
solar  time,  there  being  866  sidereal  days  in 
a  year,  or  during  the  366  diurnal  revolutions 
of^ibe  sun. 

SID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  phosphate 
of  iron. 

SIDERI'TIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 
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elMB  14  PWyiiMiiB,  order  S  Qymmotpermia. 
The  speeies  are  shmbs  aad  perenniid*. 

SIDSaOCAL'CITE,  in  Bunendogjr, 
brown  smut.       

8IDEROCLBFTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  loft 
and  translncid  snbatance,  of  a  yellowish 
green  coloar,  oocorring  in  roiiform  or  bo- 
tiyoidal  manes. 

SIDEBOG'RAPHT.  the  art  or  nractiee 
of  engraving  on  ctee^  by  means  or  which, 
impressions  may  be  transferred  firomasteel 
plate  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling-press 
eonstmctedoo  a  peculiar  principle.  Hence 
the  term  sidtrspr^yAte  ait,  apphed  to  steel 
plate  engraving. 

81I>'£BOMANCT.  in  antiquity,  a  species 
of  divination  performed  by  borning  straws, 
Ac  on  red-hot  iron. 

SID'EROSCOPB,  an  instrument  of 
French  invention,  for  detecting  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineral, 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

SIDBROXY'LON,  in  botany,  a  genos 
of  plants,  class  6  Pmfamfrin,  <Hrder  1  IfoM- 
gynim.  The  species  are  trees,  all  natives  of 
Africa. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army  before  a  fortified  place, 
with  a  design  to  take  it.  A  titg^  differs 
from  a  blockade,  as  in  a  siege  the  investing 
army  approaches  the  fortified  place  to  attack 
and  reduce  it  by  force ;  but  m  a  blockade, 
the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waiu 
till  fiimine  reduces  the  besieged  to  surren- 
der.  3^  raite  tk»  aiege,  is  to  give  over  the 

attack  of  a  place,  and  quit  the  works  thrown 
up  against  it. 

SrENITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  oompoond 
granular  aggregated  rock,  of  a  grayish 
colour,  composed  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  a  portion  sometimes  of  quarts 
and  black  mica.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  many  an- 
cient monoments  consisting  of  this  rock 
have  been  bronght. 

SIER'RA,  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  chain 
of  hills,  purticulariy  in  Spain,  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru- 

SIGILLA'RIA.  fSeasts  in  honour  of  Sa- 
turn, celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia.  At 
this  festival  little  statues  of  gold,  silver,  ftc 
were  sacrificed  to  the  god  instead  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  usual  victims,  till  Her- 
cules abolished  the  barbarous  custom. 

SIGN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  visible  token 
or  representation  of  anything.  Also,  any 
motion,  appearance,  or  event  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  m  approach  of  some- 
thing else.— —  fiijTM,  in  astronomy,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  signs  are 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator,  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  are  named  respectively,  Anes» 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer.  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  8agittarius,Ca|nricomns,  Aquarius, 
Pisces.  Ob  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens  no  longer  corres- 
pond with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of 
the  same  name,  but  are  now  considerably 


in  advance  of  them :  the  constellation  Ann, 
for  example,  bting  in  that  part  of  the  ediptie 
called  Taurus. 

SIG'NA,  in  antiquity,  standards  or  en- 
signs among  the  andentsi  those  of  the 
Romans  usually  bore  the  figure  of  an  s«gle; 
but  the  sJ^M  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  figwwa 


BIG'NALS,  certain  signsagreed  upon  be> 
tween  parties  at  a  distance,  rar  the  puri>oee 
of  conveying  instantaneous  information, 
orders,  &e.  Signals  are  particularly  naelul 
in  the  navigation  of  fleets  and  in  naval  en- 
gagements. They  are  made  by  the  admiml 
or  commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron,  eitlier 
in  the  day,  or  by  night,  whether  for  sailing 
fighting,  or  the  betta  security  of  the  mer- 
ohant-ships  under  their  eonvoy.  Hwt  are 
very  numerous  and  important,  being  all  an- 
pointed  and  determined  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  communicated  in  the  in- 
structions sent  to  the  commander  of  every 
ship  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  before  their 

potting  to  sea. Ikif-tiffumU  are  nsoally 

made  by  the  sails,  by  flags  and  pendants,  or 
guns;  niplU-a^naU  are  lanterns  diqmecd 
m  certain  figures,  rockets,  or  the  firing  of 
guns  i/bg-ngnmU,  by  guns,  drums,  bella,  fte. 
There  are  signals  of  evolution  addressed  to 
a  whole  fleet,  to  a  division,  or  to  a  squadron; 
signals  of  movemenu  to  particular  shins ; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particular. 
Signals  used  in  the  army  are  mostly  noade 
by  beat  of  drum  or  the  sound  of  the  bogle. 

BIG'NATURE.  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flrst  page  at  least,  w 
each  sheet,  as  a  direction  to  the  binder,  in 
folding,  gathering,  and  collating  themw— — 
Also,  the  name  ofa  person  written  or  sub- 
scribed hv  himself. 


I  *r  TUB,  SB 

Bt  in  attendance  npoa 

thi  '  of  state,  who  has  the 

ro;  eping  for  the  signing 

of 

I  in  English  polity,  the 

ro]  a  general  sense,  it  is 

th(  ^nrs  name  in  hie  own 

ha 

I , .. ^1,  in  mineralogy,  one 

of  the  supposed  primitive  earths,  •  oon« 
stituent  part  of  all  stones ;  and  found  in 
great  abundance  in  agates,  jasper,  flinta^ 
quarts,  and  rock  crystJ.  In  the  latter,  it 
exisU  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Recent 
experiments  have  determined  silica  to  be  n 
compound  substance^  the  base  of  which  is  n 
metal  called  tUichum, 

SILl'CATES,  in  chemistry,  eompounda 
of  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  urith  certain  base% 
as  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  ftc,  con* 
stituting  the  greater  number  by  for  of  th* 
hard  minerals  which  encrust  the  globe. 

SILF  CIUM.  or  8ILI'CON,in  diemistry, 
the  nodecomnfised  base  of  sUioa.  It  maj 
be  obtained  by  burning  potassium  in  sali- 
cated  fluoric  gas. 

SILI'CULA,  in  botany,  a  short  brand podi, 
or  a  two-valved  pericarp,  having  the  seeds 
adhering  to  both  sutures. 

SIL'IUUA.  or  SIL'IQUB,  in  botany,  aa 
oblong,  membranaceous,   bivahular  peri- 
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earp,  or  pod,  havhif  the  seeds  fixed  to  both 
sntares.  Hence  the  tenn  tiliqutm*  plants 
for  such:  and  nUeubnu  for  those  which 
hare  silicles  or  little  pods. 

SILIQUCXSJS,  one  of  theLinmean  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  those  which 
have  siliquK  or  pods  for  their  seed-vessela, 
like  the  peiL  bean,  lupin,  &e. 

8ILK.and8ILK'.WOEM.  BUk,  in  its  ori- 
^nal  state,  is  property  an  animal  fluid  hard- 
ened by  the  air ;  beinx  an  extremely  soft  and 
l^ossy  thread,  spun  by  the  Bombi^  or  Silk- 
worm, of  thecenus  PkaUnui.  Prom  a  small 
e|^.  of  the  stte  of  a  pin's  head,  proceeds  a 
minute  dark-colourra  worm,  the  food  of 
which  is  the  mulberry-leaf.  After  casting  its 
skin  three  or  four  times,  as  its  bulk  increases, 
it  becomes  at  length  a  rather  large  caterpil- 
lar, of  a  white  colour,  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  blue  or  with  yellow.  The  period  of 
its  existence  in  this  state  being  arrived,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  and  soon  begins  to  form  the 
silken  ball  which  renders  it  so  ftunous.  On 
the  flrst  day  of  its  woric,  it  makes  the  web, 
or  loose  outward  silk  by  which  it  fastens  its 
nest  to  the  branch,  paper,  or  other  sub- 
stance that  nature  or  art  puts  in  its  way. 
On  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  ittfoU 
Keutnt  or  ball ;  and  on  the  third  is  quite 
hid  by  its  silk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  insect  complete.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
everything  now  remains  quiet  till  the  pupa 
becomes  a  phalana,  or  moth :  '^ut  where 
the  insect  is  bred  as  an  article  of  trade,  the 
ball  is  taken  from  the  mulberry-tree  in  the 
condition  at  which  it  is  now  described  to 
be  arrived,  and  unwound  within  a  proper 
time ;  because  if  left  to  itself,  the  pkaUnta 
would  pierce  its  way  through,  and  destroy 
the  silk.  As  soon  as  the  worms  have  pro- 
duced their  balls,  or  cocoons,  they  become 
an  article  of  trade ;  for  in  those  countries 
where  silk  is  cultivated,  few  persons  reel  off 
their  cocoons,  but  sell  them  to  others,  who 
make  this  operation  a  separate  business. 
The  silk,  as  formed  by  the  worm,  is  so  very 
fine,  that  if  each  ball,  or  cocoon,  was  reeled 
separately  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  mannfoeturer ;  in  the  reeling, 
therefore,  the  ends  of  several  cocoons  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm 
water,  which,  softening  their  natural  gum, 
makes  them  stick  together  so  as  to  form 

one  strong  thread. The  first  tilk  knoim 

in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  China.  Though  this  commerce  began 
in  a  very  eariy  igt,  it  was  not  before  a.d. 
655  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms  and 
workingthe  silk  were  known  to  the  western 
world,  vfhen  silk  vras  first  introduced  into 
Rome,  it  was  so  costly  that  it  soFd  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  was  only  used  by  a  few 
ladies  of  the  patrician  rank.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  a  Uw  was 
passed,  that  no  man  should  disgrace  him- 
self by  the  effominate  practice  of  wearing 
silken  garments ;  but  thie  profligate  Helio- 
gabalus  broke  tms  law,  bywearra^  a  dress 
composed  wholly  of  silk.  The  fashion,  thus 
set,  was  quickly  fbOowed,  and  Arom  the  capi- 
tal it  soon  extended  to  the  pnmnces.  Greece 


was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  but  for  the  skill  and  sueress 
vrith  which  the  manufocture  was  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c. 
In  time  it  spread  to  Italy;  and  in  1480  it 
was  introduced  into  France.  Tor  a  long 
time  the  English  were  indebted  for  silk  to  | 
foreign  countries;  but  in  conset^uence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France 
in  the  year  1686,  nearly  60,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants fled  from  that  country  and  took  re- 
f^  in  England ;  and  many  of  th«  being 
silk  manufacturers,  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  the  tilk  trade  iM  Spitalfields.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  company  m  silk- 
women  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  1465 ; 
but  these  were  probably  employed  m  needle- 
works of  silk  and  thread.  Italy  supplied 
England  and  all  other  parts  with  the  broad 
manufactures  till  1489.  In  1620  the  broad 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  1686  the  company  of  silk-throws- 
ters employed  above  40,000  persons. As 

a  specimen  of  individuid  enterprise  in  this 
branch  of  manufisctnre,  we  must  notice  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  about  the  year  1734, 
erected  in  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  a  curious  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  the  model  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hasard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  was  deemed  so  important,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Thomas's  patent,  par- 
liament voted  him  14,0001.  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  macninery.  This  con- 
tained 36,686  wheels;  one  water -whed 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night  it 
worked  818.504,960  yards  of  organxtne  silk. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderftil  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  yewrs,  and  mora  simple 
and   complete   machinery  erected,  which 

performs  twice  the  work. ^Among  other 

novelties  is  the  introduction  of  gloat  as  a 
materia]  in  woven  silk.  To  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  it,  this  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, in  consequence  of  iu  brittle  natnra. 
The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  the  new 
material  being  substituted  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread,  than  either  of  whica  it  is  more 
durable,  possessing  besides  the  advanti^  of 
never  tarnishing.  What  is  technically  called 
the  warp,  that  is,  the  long  way  of  any  loom 
manufactured  article,  is  composed  of  silk, 
which  forms  the  body  and  groundwork,  on 
which  the  pattern  in  glass  appears  as  the 
weft  or  cross  work.  The  reouisite  flexibi- 
lity of  glass  thread  fbr  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fine- 
ness, as  not  less  than  60  or  60  of  the  original 
threads  (produced  by  steam  engine  power) 
ara  required  to  form  one  thread  of  the  loom. 
The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  a  yard 
ean  be  manufoc^pred  in  13  houn.  The 
work  is  extremely  beautifUl  and  compara- 
tively cheap,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  stuff 
where  bullion  is  really  introduced  can  be 
pnrehased  for  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  this  is  told :  added  to  this,  it  u.  as  for 
as  the  glass  is  conoemed,  imperishable. 
BILKCOTTON.  in  botany,  the  Demtea 
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of  Limueui,  a  tree  in  the  E«it  Indies,  ao 

called  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod,  of 

which  articles  of  clothing  are  manufactured.. 

SILK'-THROWBR.  or  SILK'-THBOW. 
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, „,._  „-_as  of  in- 
sects of  the  eoleopterout  order;  known  in 
Enrlish  as  the  carrion -beetle. 

SILU'RUS,  in  ichthyology.  *  genns  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Jbd»minaUt.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  of  this  fish.  The  8ilu- 
nw  «Uetriem9  is  the  most  singular:  it  is 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty  inches  long,  of  a  pale  ash  colour, 
with  a  few  blackish  spots  towards  the  tail ; 
when  touched  it  communicates  a  shock 
attended  with  trembling  and  pain  of  the 
limbs,  but  less  violent  than  that  of  the 
torpedo. 

SILTER,  in  mineralogy,  a  well-known 
precious  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
the  most  livelv  brilliancv;  next  to  sold, 
the  most  malleable  of  ail  metals.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  in  situa- 
tions which,  thoush  immediately  exposed 
to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  nature 
has  most  abundantly  distributed  this  metsL 
The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  far 
exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  mines :  for  we  are  told  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  three  mines,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  afforded  316,023,883  pounds 
troy  of  pure  silver;  and  he  remarks  that 
this  quantity  would  form  a  solid  globe  of 
silver,  91,206  English  feet  in  diameter.  The 
most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present,  are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
the  Harts.  The  annual  produce  of  these 
united  is  about  180,000<.  Within  the  last 
(quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  produce  of  silver  firom  the 
Russian  mines.  The  celebrated  mines  of 
Konirsberg.  in  Norway,  once  so  rich  in  nn- 
tive  ulver,  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  Silver 
has  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Wat- 
son, in  his  Chemical  Ruape,  observes,  that 
by  the  silver  which  was  produced  from  the 
lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  is  said  to  have  cleared  20002. 
per  month,  and  that  this  enabled  him  to 
undertake  the  great  work  of  bringing  the 
New  River  from  Ware  to  London.  Silver  is 
exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious.  It  may 
be  beat  out  into  leaves  only  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  the  thqusandth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  melts  at  28<'  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer ;  and  when  exposed 
to  a  temperature  condderably  higher,  it 
becomes  volatilised.  Atmospheric  air  has 
no  efliset  upon  it,  except  when  it  contains 


sulphurous  vapoors,  sulphuretted  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases.  It  unites  to 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  slightly  unites 
with  the  brittle  acidifiable  metals.  With 
gold  it  forms  what  is  termed  ^reeit  gold. 
Copper  renders  it  harder  without  much 
impairing  its  ductility.  It  is  oxydixed  and 
'dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids ;  and  the 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposable 
by  the  alkaUes,  earths,  and  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals. Different  me- 
thods are  emploved  in  different  countries 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico, 
Peru,  Ac.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roasted, 
washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercorr 
in  vessels  filled  with  water:  and  a  mill 
being  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  aigi- 
tation,  the  silver  by  that  means  combines 
with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate  waj  fo- 
reign matters  from  it,  and  then  strained 
ana  pressed  through  leather.  This  being 
done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  the  nlver,  which  is  then  melted 
and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots. 

SIL'YERINO,  the  application  of  silver- 
leaf  to  the  surface  of  metals,  glass,  Ac,  or 
the  art  of  covering  the  snrfkces  of  bodies 
with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  Copper  and  brass 
are  the  metals  on  which  the  silverer  most 
commonlv  operates.  When  silver-leaf  is  to 
be  appUed,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold- 
leaf  are  sniuble.  [See  GitoiNO.] 

SIL'yER-TREB,  (leueadendron  arge*. 
teum),  in  botany,  a  large  evergreen  shrub, 
with  handsome  foliage:  it  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs  to  the 
Proteaeea,  the  most  remarkable  numilr  of 
plants  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  More 
than  four  hundred  species  ot  these  plants 
are  known,  which  are  arranged  in  nume- 
rous genera.  The  greater  part  are  shrub* 
or  small  trees,  but  not  all :  the  leaves  are 
simple,  entire,  or  serrated;  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  distant,  upon  solitary  footstalks, 
or  in  dusters,  spikes,  or  corymbs ;  some- 
times they  are  sessile,  situated  upon  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  surrounded  with  a  manv- 
leaved  involucre,  or  are  disposed  in  scady 
cones :  the  colour  is  green,  jellow,  or  red : 
in  short,  the  remarksole  differences  in  the 
habit,  flowers,  and  foliage  of  these  plants 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  order. 

SIMIA,  the  Apb,  in  natural  history,  a 

Knus  of  the  class  MammaUa,  of  the  order 
imate$.  Animals  of  this  genus  are  com- 
monly dirided  into  such  as  have  no  tails ; 
such  as  have  only  very  short  ones ;  such  as 
have  very  long  ones,  and  such  as  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  with  which  they  can  laj  hold 
of  any  object  at  pleasure.  There  are  up- 
wards of  sixt^r  species  of  this  gpenus. 

SIM'ILB,  in  rhetoric,  a  comparison  of 
two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  some  strong  points  of 
resemblance;  by  which  comparison  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  thing  are  illus- 
trated or  presented  in  an  impressive  light. 

SIMO'NIANB,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
of  ancient  heretics,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Simon  Magus,  or  the  nu^cian. 

BIM'ONT.  in  law,  the  illegal  buying  or 
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■elling  eedeaiastical  preferment;  or  the 
eorrapt  preaenution  of  •nypne  to  a  bene- 
fice ror  monev  or  reward.    The  word  it  de- 


oiowa  oecaaionauj  in  Atrica  ana  a: 
(^oerated  b;  the  extreme  heat  of  the  p 
ed  deserts  and  sandj  plains.  Its  app 
is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  a: 


rived  from  the  Chaldsan  MaKUs, 
who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wished  to  bay  of  them  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

SIMOON',  a  hot  saffocating  wind,  that 
blows  oecaaionallr  in  Africa  and  Arabia, 

" e  parch- 

ipproach 
',  audits 
fatal  effects  are  to  be  avoided  by  fidling  on 
the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

SIMPLE  CON'TRACT, in  Uw,  a  term 
applied  to  debts,  where  the  contract  upon 
wnicb  the  obligation  arises,  is  neither  as- 
certained  by  matters  of  record,  nor  yet  by 
deed  or  special  instrument. 
SIMTULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  vessel  re- 
mbling  a  cruet,  used  at  sacrifices  and 
libations  for  taking  a  very  little  wine  at  a 
time. 

SIMULATION,  the  aasamption  of  a  de- 
ceitful appearance  or  character.  It  differs 
from  dtMtmalatum,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
assumes  a  false  character,  while  the  latter 
onlf  conceals  the  true  one ;  but  both  are 
truly  designated  by  the  word  kypoerUjf. 

SIN'AFISM,  in  medicine,  a  mustard 
poultice ;  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases. 

SIN'CIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of 
the  bead,  reaching  firom  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

8 1 N  K,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end. 

SI'NECURB,  a  church  benefice  without 
cure,  or  care,  or  guardianship  of  souls ;  as 
where  there  is  a  parish  without  church  or 
inhabitants.  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
post  that  brings  profit  without  labour. 

SI'NE  DI%  in  parliamentary  language, 
a  Latin  phrase  used  for  the  adjournment  of 
a  debate  without  fixing  a  day  when  it  shall 
be  resumed.— ~In  law,  a  term  applied  to  a 
defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his 
favour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  go  sta*  ilie,  or 
dismissed  the  coart. 
SINGING.  [See  Music,  Mbloot,  ftc] 
SING'ING  BIRDS.  The  vocal  inmates 
of  the  grove,  as  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
term  these  feathered  songsters,  have  frur- 
nished  man,  in  eveij  clime,  with  a  source 
of  delight  not  unmixed  with  wonder ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  few  persons  who,  at 
times,  have  not  been  sensible  of  the  exhil- 
arating effects  arising  from  their  dulcet 
warbliugs.  In  a  correct  sense  of  the  term, 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
ain^.  To  her  is  allotted  the  care  and  toil 
of  loenbation,  and  the  principal  share  of 
nnrsiog  the  helpless  brood;  but  while  she 
ia  performing  her  parental  duties,  her  mate 
is  exerting  all  his  vocal  blandishments. 
The  power  of  song  is  chiefly  effected  bv  the 
diaposition  of  the  larynx,  which  in  birds 
ia  not,  as  in  mammuera  and  amphibia. 


placed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe;  but,  as  it  were,  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  placed  at  each  extremity.  Parrots, 
ravens,  starlings,  bullfinches,  &c.  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some  words:  singing  birds  also,  in 
captivity,  readilv  adopt  tne  song  of  others, 
learn  tunes,  and  can  even  be  made  to  sing 
in  company.  In  general,  however,  the  songs 
of  birds  in  the  wild  state  appear  <to  be 
formed  by  practice  and  imitation.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds,  know  also  that  their  voice,  energy, 
and  expression,  differ  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  remark.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  ornithologist,  aays,  he  was 
so  fiuniliar  with  the  notes  of  an  individual 
wood-thrush,  that  he  could  recognise  him 
among  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  woods.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  effusion,  pro- 
duced by  no  exertion,  or  occasioning  no 
lassitude  of  muscle,  or  relaxation  or  the 
parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightincale  sings  all  day  and 
most  port  of  the  night ;  and  we  never  ob- 
serve that  the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or 
that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untune- 
able,  after  these  hours  of  practice.  The 
cuckoo  is  probably  the  only  bird  that  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 

SIN'ISTER,  in  heraldry,  a  term  (\enoting 

the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon. ^initter 

atpeet,  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  signs;  as,  Saturn  in  the  tame 
degree  as  Aries,  &c. 

SINKING  FUND,  in  politics,  a  term 
appUed  to  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or 
diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

SIN'NET,  in  seamen's  language,  rope 
yam  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent  them 
from  galling. 

SI  NON  OMT^BS,  in  law,  a  writ  on  as- 
sociation of  justices,  by  which,  if  all  in 
commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  assign- 
ed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them 
may  proceed  to  finish  the  business. 

SIN'OPER,  in  mineralogy,  red  ferrugi- 
nons  quarts,  occurring  m  small  perfect 
crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
varieties  of  jasper. 

SINTER*  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
which  appears  under  different  forms,  and  is 
variously  designated.  Caleareoiu  tinter  is 
a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,-  plane,  or  un- 
dulated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  ft'It- 
ctmi*  tinier  is  of  a  dull  grayish  white  colour, 
and  of  a  light,  brittle,  and  fibrous  texture. 
Opalin*  tUicemu  tinier  is  whitish,  with 
brown,  black,  or  bluish  spots,  and  its  fo- 
ments appear  to  be  dendritic.  Peorl  tinier, 
or  /loriie,nn»  a  fpmj  hue,  and  occurs  in  cylin- 
drical, stalactitic,  and  globuiar  masses. 

SIN'UATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  Urged  curved  beaks  in  the 
margin,  as  in  the  oak. 

SI7(US,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone 
or  other  part,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  entrance.    The  veins  of  the  dura 
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-In  •argei7,  a  loat^ 
Ik^Iow,  narrow  track.  iMuUni;  to  wme  bo- 
sreu,  in  which  pot  is  colleet«U 
I      SIPHON,  or  SYPHON,  in  hydraoUes.  a 
I  bent  pipe  or  tube  whoa*  enila  are  of  an  un- 
equal length  i  uaed  for  drawing  liquor  out  of 
I  a  vcaael  bjr  eauaing  it  to  rise  over  the  rim. 
The  short  end  being  inaerted  in  the  liquor, 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  being  drawn  through 
>  the  longer  one.    By  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  liquor  then  rises  to  supply 
the  vaeuaro,  till  it  reachea*4he  top  of^the 
Teasel,  and  then  lows  over  and  will  cm- 
tinne  to  ran  till  it  ia  all  exhausted. 

SIPHOKIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  81  JbuMcJB.  order  8  Mowmdriphim. 
The  single  species  is  the  8ipk»nw  elmttif, 
the  dastio>gnm*tree.  so  called  because  ptim- 
tlattie  is  extracted  from  it. 

BI'REN.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  IsbnkMU 
animal,  otherwise  called  a  mermaid.  The 
sirens  ara  represented  bj  Ovid,  Ac  as  sea 
monsters,  with  women's  mces  and  the  tails 
of  fish;  and  by  otben  decked  with  plnmi^ 
of  various  cobun.  The  three  sirens  ara 
supposed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  god  Aehelofts  by  the  muse  Calliope, 
and  ara  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only  two 
sirens,  and  some  othen  reckon  five.  Virgil 
places  them  on  rocks  wbera  vessels  ara  » 
danger  of  splitting.  Some  represent  them 
as  sncn  charming  monsten,  who  sung  so 
harmonionsly,  that  sailon  wen  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regKt,and  even  expirad 
in  nptnrea.  Dr.  Bumey  supposes  they 
wera  excellent  singers,  but  of  corrupt  mo- 
rals.  Area,  a  species  of  lixard  in  Caro- 
lina, constituting  a  peculiar  genus,  desti- 
tute of  posterior  extremities  and  pelvis. 

SrREX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Hpmenoptera.  It  is 
called  in  English  the  tailed  wasp. 

SIRrASIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  often  proceeding  fh>m  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  peculiar  to 
childran.  and  attended  with  a  boUowness 
of  the  eyes  and  a  depression  of  the  fontB- 
nella. 

SIRIUS.  or  the  Doo-stab,  in  astronomy, 
a  very  bright  star  of  the  firat  magnitude,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  CanU  major. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  named  stan  in 
the  heavens,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  nearest  to  the  eartb  Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer mention  only  fbnr  or  five  constellations, 
or  stars,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Sinus 
and  Orion,  the  9yades,  Pleiades,  and  Ara- 
turus,  ara  almost  the  whole  of  the  old 
poetical  astronomy.  The  three  last  the 
Greeks  finmed  of  their  own  observation,  as 
appeara  by  the  names ;  the  two  othen  wera 
Egyptian.  Sinus  was  so  called  firom  the 
Nue,  one  of  the  names  of  that  river  being 
Bins;  and  the  Egyptians,  seeing  that  river 
begin  to  swell  at  the  time  of  a  particular 
rising  of  this  star,  paid  divine  honoura  to 
it,  as  the  star  of  the  Nile. 


SIROCCO,  a  periodical  vrind  which  ge- 
-  Uy  blows  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every 
year  about  Easter.  It  blows  fh>m  the  south' 


but  not  rain ;  its  ordinary  period  b  twenty 
days,  and  it  usually  ceases  at  sunset.  When 
the  sirocco  does  not  blow  in  this  manner, 
the  summer  is  almost  free  fhnn  westerhr 
winds,  whiriwinds,  and  storais.  Thm  vrina 
is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  baminf 
up  their  buds ;  and  also  causes  an  extracw- 
dinary  weaknesa  and  lasaitode  in  men.  Ia 
the  summer  time,  when  the  weaterly  wind 
oeaaes  fcr  a  day,  it  is  asign  that  the  nroeco 
will  blow  the  day  f<rflowiag,  which  nasally 
beffins  with  a  sort  of  whblvriBd. 

SI8TRTJM,  in  antiquity,  a  rnnaieal  in- 
strument, of  an  oval  diape,  ased  by  the 
;>tians  in  the  worship  of  Isia. 
STM'BIRUM,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants,  class  15  IWro^rMstia,  order  9  Si- 

ftfueea. BUpmbrium  ututurtimmi,  or  tbe 

water-cress,  is  an  indigenous  plank,  growiag 
plentiAtlly  in  brooks  and  stagnant  vratera. 
When  eaten  as  a  salad,  the  leavea  have  m. 
moderatdy  pungent  taste,  and  emit  a  quick 
penetrating  smdl;  and  they  ara  aeknovr- 
tedged  by  me  medical  prefeaaioB  to  pdaaeaa 
considerable  aatt-aoorbutie  qualities. 

SISTRIN'CHIUM,  in  botany,  a  gennBof 
plants,  class  16  MoiuuMphia,  order  I  Triam- 
dria.  The  species  ara  bulbous  planu,  mxtd 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SITOPHTLAX  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
Athenian  magistrate,  who  had  the  aupertA- 
tendence  of  uie  C4»n,  and  was  to  take  oare 
that  no  one  bought  more  than  vras  tteees- 
sanr  for  the  iwoviuon  of  his  funily. 

8IPTA.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  bnrds, 
of  the  order  Piem  i  known  in  Engliah  as  the 
nut-hatch. 

SIXTH,  in  music,  an  interval  fonnod  of 
six  sounds,  or  five  diatonic  degrees.  There 
ara  four  kinds  of  nxtkt,  two  eontonmmi  and 
two  di$»onaiU. 

SIZE,  a  glutiuons  substance  prepared 
firom  diffieKnt  materials,  and  used  by  plaa- 


east  by  south,  and  is  attended  vrith  heat. 


terars,  painters,  and  othera.     It  is 

from  the  shreds  and  parings  ci  leather, 
parchment,  vellum,  Ae. 

SIZ'EL,  in  coining,  the  reaidne  of  bars  of 
rihrer,  or  other  metal,  after  the  piecea  aie 
cut  out  for  coins. 

SI'ZER,  in  Cambridge  uaiveraity,  a  atn- 
dent  of  the  rank  next  below  that  of  a  pen- 
sioner. 

SKATE,  in  ornithologn  a  flat  fiah  of  the 
ray  kind  (Aria  batia).  tSUed  the  variegated 
ray  fish.  It  is  the  largest  and  thinneat  of 
the  genus,  some  of  them  weighing  neaily 
SOOlbs. 

SKEL'ETON,  in  anatomy,  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  bfidy,  dried, 
cleansed,  and  disposed  in  their  natoral  aita- 
ation.  and  kept  in  that  order  by  meana  of 
wire^  ftc.  When  the  bones  are  connected 
by  the  natural  ligamenta,  it  is  called  a 
natural  skeleton ;  when  br  other  nmana.,  it 
is  termed  an  artj/Uial  skeiettm. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  principal 
integuments  of  the  body,  consisting  of  three 
laminn,  namely,  the  cutielt  <»  scarf  skin. 
which  is  the  outermost ;  the  rata  mmaaauwt, 
or  second;  and  the  €uti»  vara,  or  real  skin. 
the  third.  On  riewing  the  sur&oe  of  the 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  ey^  we  find,  it 
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porou;  jnore  to  in  some  place*  than  others ;  , 
•ad  the  pores  are  alto  larger  in  some  parta 
than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  aucts 
of  lebaceoos  glands,  and  others  serve  not 
only  to  transnut  hairs,  but,  it  is  sapposed, 
the  gieatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itself.  The  r«te  aweosMii  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin:  it  is  black  in  the  negro  [See 
NisBo]  i  white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the 
Buropesn.  The  skin  is  extremely  disten- 
sible and  elastic ;  it  is  thickest  on  those 
parta  mtended  by  natnre  to  bear  weight  and 
pressue,  couseqnentlv  it  is  thick  on  the 
back,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  snr&oes  touch  opposite 

BuHaeet. Shin,  in  commerce,  the  hairy 

or  other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skinner,  or 
parchment-makcr. 

8KINK,  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles, 
the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  iisarda 
fimnd  in  warm  climates,  alTof  which  have  a 
kmg  body  covered  with  rounded  imbricate 
scales. 

SKOL'EZITB,  a  mineral,  occurring  crys- 
talised  and  massive,  colourless  and  nearly 
transparent.  Whea  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
nlaced  in  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blowpipe, 
it  twists  like  a  worm,  becomes  opaque,  and 
is  converted  into  a  glassy  substance. 

BKOE'ADITB,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour,  resembling  tbe  martial  arseniate  of 
copper.  It  occurs  massive,  but  is  generally 
cryttalised  in  rectangular  prisms. 

SKULL,  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  namely,  the 
Hneifut,  or  fore  part;  the  oeriput,  or  hind 
part ;  and  tbe  vertex,  or  crown.  It  forms 
the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the  head 
except  the  face. 

SKUNK  (mepkitia  jmfi  f, 

a  carnivorous  quadruped,  >f 

a  cat,  and  allied  to  the  ^  it 

tribe ;  inhabiting  most  pa  t- 

riea,   and   celebrated  foi  Le 

stilling  stench  which  it  n 

threatened  with  danger,  ts 

defence  against  its  enemii  i, 

is  the  offensive  nature  of  t  le 

skunk  fleets,  that  the  sm  f- 

fieient  to  render  clothes  >< 

wearer  fiw  a  great  leng  d 

without  any  perceptible  u>uiuiui.iua  m  ••!• 
tensity,  llie  genus  is  exeluaively  Ame- 
rican. 

8KT,  the  name  we  give  to  the  bine  ex- 
psuiee  of  the  heavens,  or  the  region  which 
aauToaiid*  the  earth  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere. Sir  Isaac  Newton  attributes  the 
colour  of  the  sky  to  vapours  beginning 


there,  and  acquiring  a  sufficient 
ooBaiatence  to  reflect  the  most  reflexible 
imys ;  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  sky 
•aanmes  a  diAvent  aspect  as  seen  in  differ. 


ditferent 


flsift  countries,  which  if  accounted  for  by  the 
f  the  rarefaction  of^  the 
the  nature  of  terrestrial 
exhalflttions :  on  these  varieties,  indeea,  the 
beanty  of  a  climate  partly  depends.  The 
acute  arch,  which,  by  an  optical  illusion,  on 


rent  degrees  of  t] 
aa  well  as  of  th« 


everr  side  limits  our  riew,  seems  to  be  lower 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Italy.  In  vain  do 
we  look  for  that  pure,  serene,  and  bound- 
less skv,  that  atmosphere  of  dear  blue,  or 
of  rivid  red,  which  so  much  contributed  to 
inspire  a  Raphael  and  Correggio.  But  even 
the  Italian  sVy  is  said  to  be  cloudy  in  com- 
parison vrith  that  which,  in  summer,  cano- 
pies the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SKT'-SCBAPER,  in  ships,  a  small  trian- 
gular sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal. 

SLAB,  in  carpentry,  an  outside  plank  or 
board  sawn  from  the  sides  of  a  tree,  which 

is  fi^nentlyof  very  unequal  thickness. 

In  masonry,  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

SLAM,  m  chemistry,  a  substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  making  of  alum,  by 
calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE,  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  colour,  which,  when  first  dug  firum  the 
quarry,  is  of  an  exceedingly  soft  texture, 
and  is  therefore  easily  cut  or  spUt  into 
plates  for  coverings  of  the  roofs  of  houses, 

Eaving,  Ac.  UsecT in  tbe  place  of  tiles,  the 
lae  slate  is  a  very  light  and  durable  cover- 
ing: the  gray  slate  is  much  more  lasting 
than  tiles ;  but  slating  of  either  land  is  ex- 
pensive, because  the  roof  must  be  first  co- 
vered with  boards,  to  which  the  slates  are 
fastened  with  tacks  and  flue  mortar.  The 
slate  principally  in  use  in  London  is  brought 
firom  Wales,  and  it  is  thence  forwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kin|^om.  There 
are  also  in  use  some  other  kinds  of  slate, 
the  best  sort  of  which  is  the  Westmoreland 
slate.  The  patent  elating,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  in  selecting  the  largest  slates, 
ai  ■     "  ■        *  *         '  ■  "      IS. 
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time  we  find  it  was  generally  estjd>lished. 
Some  attribute  its  origin  to  Nimrod,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  first  began  to  make 
war,  and,  consequently,  to  make  captives ; 
dooming  such  as  he  took,  either  in  bat- 
tles or  irruptions,  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  slave  was  set 
at  liberty,  he  changed  his  name  into  a  sur- 
name, and  took  the  nomen  or  pr*nomen  of 
his  master ;  to  which  he  added  the  cogno- 
men he  had  been  called  by  when  a  slave.— 
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Tlie  following  energetie  lines  br  Mr.  Hac- 
kay,  in  his  "  Hope  of  the  World,^  will  better 
illastrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any- 
thing we  could  offer  : — 
*  Thus  bath  It  been  tram  earth's  remotest  age. 
Though  black  the  record,  history's  fearful 

pace 
Hath  many  blacker  \  and  amid  the  few 
That  cheer  the  darkness  with  a  brighter  hue. 
There  still  rrmain  the  dim  red  spoU  tbat  show 
the  strong  man's  iiOa<T»  the  weak  man's 

woe. 
Bg>-pt  of  old  pursued  the  arts  of  peace. 
And  wit  and  learning  bless'd  the  shores  of 

Or^ece  ; 
Imperial  Rome,  amid  her  ruins  hoar. 
Left  proofs  of  greatness  never  reach 'd  before  ; 
But  what  their  triumphs  ?—  Whose  sad  hands 

were  they 
That  piled  the  pyramids  to  last  for  aye  ?  [gate 
Who  raised  the  walls,  who  built  each  mighty 
With  which  high  Thebes  girt  herself  in  sUte  7 
Who  rear'd  old  Babylon's  most  gorgeous 

fanes  7 
Who  shaped  of  Luxor  the  august  remains  7 
What  were  themilUons,  when  Athena's  name 
For  art  and  learning  was  the  Arst  to  fame  7 
What  were  the  multitudes  when  Rome  was 

great? 
What  righto  had  they,  or  value  In  the  state  ? 
All  slaves  and  heloto !  — Slaves  were  they 

whose  hands 
Uprear'd  the  pyramids  on  Egypt's  sands  : 
SIsves  built  the  city  with  the  brasen  wall. 
And  hundred  gates,  more  marvellous  than 

all; 
Slaves  to  be  lash'd  and  tortured  and  resold. 
Or  maim'd  and  murder'd  for  a  fine  of  gold. 
HfloU  degraded,  scarce  esteem'd  as  man, 
Having  no  rlKhts,  for  ever  under  ban, 
Were  half  the  world  when  ancient  Homer 

aung, 
And  wit  and  wisdom  flow'd  fh>m  Plato's 

swarming  multitudes  of 

Home, 
Having  no  hope,no  thought  of  better  doom  ;— 
Petter'd  in  body  and  enslaved  in  mind. 
Their  menul  eye-balls  sear,  and  dr.rk,  and 

blind. 
They  craw  I'd  mere  brutes,  and  if  they  dared 

complain, 
Were  lash'd  and  tortured  until  tame  again  !** 
Tes,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  sla- 
very is  directly  oppowd  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  has  always  had  a  playing  influence 
on  the  industry  and  morality  both  of  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  Among  the  many 
evils  which  have  originated  from  it  are,  the 
barbarous  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  the  en- 
couragement of  the  greatest  sensuality  and 
indolence,  an  unparalleled  disregard  of  hu- 
man life,  the  corrupt  character  of  thefreed- 
men,  and  the  outrage  of  the  slave  when  he 
breaks  his  chains— firom  the  horrible  war 
in  luly,  70  ».  c.  down  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Haitian  revidntion,  and  the  bloody  in- 
surrections on  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  in 
1816,  and  several  more  recent  ones.  Tliat 
infamous  trafBc,  the  African  slave-trade,  was 
commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  1442 :  the 
trade,  however,  was  but  of  trifling  extent 
till  the  16th  century.  But  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 


rica having  one*  bicgun,  it  gr«du«lly  in- 
creased, until  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  trafSc  rivalled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  created  no  sympathy 
in  the  Christian  world,  or  that  the  grosa 
iniquity  of  those  who  encouraged  the  in- 
human traffic  was  not  again  and  again  de- 
notmced  by  distinguiahed  individnals  in  this 
and  other  countries ;  but  the  nroftta  of  the 
slave-dealers  and  the  genenu  supineness 
of  the  public  united  to  defeat  the  disinte- 
rested efforts  of  humanity.  At  length,  in 
1776.  the  subject  was  brought  befmre  the 
notice  of  the  British  j^liament,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1787  U  was  taken  up  more 
aystematically;  and  a  committee  being 
formed,  such  a  mass  of  evidence  waa  eol- 
lected  in  proof  of  the  enormitiea  produced 
by  the  slave-trade,  that  a  great  impreaaion 
was  made  on  the  public  mind.  Bj  the  seal- 
ouB  perseverance  of  Me8srs.Granville  Sharp, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  supported  as 
tbejr  were  by  Bturke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  other 
distinguished  Aten  in  both  houses  of  pariia- 
ment,  this  feeling  was  not  suffered  to  die 
away ;  and  though  the  struggle  continued 
year  after  year,  with  various  snccesa,  the 
friends  of  humanity  ultimately  triumphed ; 
a  hill  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  having,  in  1807,  been 
carried  in  both  houses  by  immense  majori- 
tf"   '^''- * ** *  ^"^ er. 


tie 


August,  1834,  slavery  was  to  cease  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  and  that  the  then 
existing  slaves  were  to  become  apprenticed 
labourers ;  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship 
partly  ceasing  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838,^ 


the 


partly  on  the  1st  of  August,  1840 ;  when 
black  and  coloured  ftopulation  ' 


altogether  free.  To  attain  this  mighty  ob- 
ject, the  sum  of  30,00O,000L  was  distributed 
in  certain  proportions,  and  according  to 
certain  conditions,  to  the  planters,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 
Upon  this  subject  we  so  heartily  concur  witk 
the  Editor  of  the  Jtkeiutum,  that  we  ahall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  aentimenta  he  ex- 
presses in  closing  his  review  of  Mr.  Mae- 
lay's  poem :— "  We  know  not  that  history, 
firom  iu  commencement,  presents  anv  na- 
tion, at  any  one  moment,  in  such  an  attitude 
of  moral  grandeur  as  that  of  Britain,  on 
the  day  when  an  all  but  unanimous  Parlia- 
ment, representing  an  all  but  unanimoas 
people,  freelv  voted  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  which  for  all  other  purposes  it  doled 
out  with  such  a  niggard  hand,  for  an  ofajeet 
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in  which  no  eelflsh  intereata  were  invoWed  '  ther  shrieked  and  stru^led,  and  fooght 
— ^purely  to  do  a  great  moral  right,  and  re-    with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  pre- 

dress  a  great  moral  wrong.    For  that  one '   *  .•«... 

unalloyed  act  alone,  she  is  foremost  among 


made 


the  nations;— and  the  world  is  her  debtor, 
too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  establish 
the  principle  of  peace.  A  fearful  debt  on 
that  head,  as  on  the  other,  she  had,  indeed, 
to  wipe  off :— but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 

'  %  that  a  more  important  step  Jias  been 
le  towards  the  happiness  or  mankind, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  b^  the  European 
recognition  of  thu  one  principle,  than  by 
any  other  fact  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  religion  itself  of  whose  precepts  this 
wisdom  is  a  part.  It  is  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  politics  of  the  world,  all  whose  ages 
and  nations  till  this  day  have  arbitrated 
with  the  sword." 

Tk*  Horrort  qf  a  Slave  8kip.—1Sr.  B. 
"Waldi,  in  his  Notices  of  Brazil,  says,  in  de- 
scribing a  slave-ship,  examined  by  the  Bri- 
tish mait-of-war  in  which  he  returned  from 
Bradl,  in  May,  1829,  "  She  had  taken  in,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males  and  326  fe- 
males, making  in  all  56%  and  had  been 
out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she  had 
thrown  OTcrboard  fifty-five.  The  slaves 
were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways, 
between  decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that 
they  sat  between  each  other's  legs,  and 
stowed  so  close  together,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all 
chauginK  their  position  by  night  or  day. 
As  they  belonged  to,  and  were  shipped  on 
account  of,  different  individuals,  they  were 
all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the  owners' 
marks,  of  different  forms.  These  were  im- 
pressed on  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms, 
and  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect 
indifference,  burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron  I 
Over  the  hatchway  stood  a  ferocious  look- 
ing felbw,  with  a  scourge  of  many  twisted 
thongs  in  his  hand,  who  was  the  slave-driver 
of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  bdow,  he  shook  it  over  them, 
and  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it."  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  state,  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  packed  up  and  we^ea  t<^(ether 
as  tight  as  they  could  cram,  m  low  cells, 
three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not  more 
than  23  square  inches  for  each  man,  and  IS 
inches  fbr  eafth  woman;  while  the  heat  of 
these  horrid  places  was  so  great,  and  the 
odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been 
room.  The  English  officers  insisted  that 
thepodr  suffering  creatures  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  deck,  to  ^  air  and  water ;  and 
"  they  came  swarmmg  up,  all  in  a  state  of 
total  nndity,  like  bees  from  the  aperture  of 
a  hbe,  till  the  whole  deck  was  crowded  to 
sulfocatioB  from  stem  to  stem ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  where  they  could 
all  have  come  from,  or  how  they  could  all 
have  been  stowed  away.  After  enjoying, 
for  a  short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  of  air, 
soooe  water  was  brought ;  it  was  then  that 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a  fearftil  manner.  They  all  rushed  like 
maaiacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,   could  restrain   them; 


with  one  another,  for 
cious  liquid,  as  if  they  grew'  rabid  at  'the 
sight  of  It."  It  is  meUncholy  to  add,  that 
the  wretched  captives  were  soon  again 
doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon:  for 
the  English  ship  was  obliged  to  release  the 
slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded 
the  privilege,  allowed  to  Brazilian  ships,  of 
procuring  slaves  south  of  the  line. ^An- 
other appalling  instance,  frvsh  in  our  recol- 
lection, was  related  at  the  first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Extinction 

of  the  Slave-trade,  and  "      tion 

of  Africa,"  held  at  E:  Ion, 

June  1,  1840.    His  Boyi  nee 

Albert  presided ;  and  i  the 

subject,  ne  expressed  h  iiat 

the  benevolent  exertio:  i  to 

abolish  the  horrid  traffic  in, 

which  he  characterised  oe- 

solation  of  Africa  and  En- 

rope,"  had  not  hitherto  |irv*cu  cui»;i.naL 
The  meeting  to  which  we  are  alluding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  project,  as 
extensive  and  benevolent  as  it  was  glorious ; 
nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity, tnroushout  benighted  and  degraded 
Africa.  We  no  not  pretend  to  give  even  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  the  general  proceed- 
ings: we  merelv  refer  to  tnera  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  awful  fact,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  from  a  publiclBaper,  entitled 
"  The  Shipping  List  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  dated  March  17,  1840,  and  which 
was  there  inserted  among  other  miscella- 
neous matter,  as  an  article  of  intelligence. 
It  ran  thus:  "  Loss  of  Slavers  at  Mosam- 
biqne  Harbour,  during  a  hurricane :  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1840,  during  a  hurricane 
ftt>m  the  south-east,  two  slavers,  a  ship  and 
a  brig,  were  wreckMl  at  Mosambique  har- 
bour, but  the  crews  of  both,  and  200  slaves 
on  board  the  brig  were  saved.  The  ship  had 
arrived  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not 
taken  in  any  slaves.  It  was  reported  that 
the  briir,  commanded  by  a  Spaniard,  liad 
originally  900  slaves  on  board,  but  during 
the  hurricane  the  hatches  had  been  bat- 
tened down,  and  on  openingthem  300  were 
found  to  have  died  firom  suifbcation.  Again 
the  hurricane  came  on ;  the  hatches  were 
battened  dovm  a  second  time,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  300  more  of  the  slaves 
perished  from  the  same  cause,  and  100  of 
the  remaining  800  died  on  the  passage  to 
Mosambique  harbour."  And  what,  judd  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  this  mortality  ?  Why,  theg 
returned  for  thepurpoee  ef  getting  afreeh 
Well,  indeed,  might  he 


the  prospect  he  saw  arou) 


I  him; 


exult  in 
and  hail 


it  as  the  omen  of  better  days ;  and  truly 
might  he  say,  as  he  complimented  the  royal 
president  on  his  character  and  position,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  he  had  that  oa^  taken— 
"  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  sta- 
tion you  occupy  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  Enf^and— it  is  not  unbecoming 
this  high  station,  these  great  advantages 
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and  thcw  proud  reeoUectkma,  that  tou 
■hoold  be  called  on  with  your  own  hand  to 
lay  the  comer-stone  of  an  enterpriae,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  rescue  Africa  from  dc 
basinr  snperatitions,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
her  ntisenes  by  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
of  civilisation  and  of  peace;  and,  above  all, 
to  rescue  Burope  and  the  white  race,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  Christianity,  from  the 

E Dilution  of  crimes  which  fill  the  mind  with 
error  and  disrast." 

BLED,  SLEDGE,  or  SLEIGH,  a carria^ 
or  vehicle  moved  on  runnem,  much  used  in 
America  for  carrying  timber,  stone,  and 
other  weichty  materials.  In  England  the 
word  $U^«  is  most  commonly  used;  in 
America,  where  the  vehicle  is  in  great  re- 
quest, it  is  called  a  tied  ot  aleiak.  In 
Lapland  the  sledges  are  drawn  by  rein- 
deer. 

SLEDGE,  in  husbandry,  a  carriage  with- 
out wheels,  but  shod  with  iron,  on  which 
ploughs  and  other  implements  are  drawn 
from  place  to  place.  In  Russia  and  other 
northern  countries,  vehicles  nearly  similar 
are  used  in  the  winter  instead  of  wheel  car- 
riwes. 

SLEEP,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phe- 
nomena in  the  animal  world ;  a  state  wherein 
the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest,  exter- 
nal objects  act  on  the  organs  of  sense  as 
usual,  without  exciting  the  usual  sensations. 
The  voluntary  exertion  of  our  mental  and 
corporeal  powers  being  suspended,  we  rest 
unconscious  of  what  passes  around  us,  and 
are  not  aifected  by  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a  relaxation  of  tne  muscles, 
but  the  involuntary  motions,  as  respiration 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  con- 
tinued. We  all  feel  that  it  is  the  natural 
rest  or  repose  necessary  to  restore  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  and  mind,  when  exhausted 
or  fatigued ;  yet  the  mind  is  often  very  active 
in  sleep ;  but  its  powers  not  being  under 
the  control  of  reason,  its  exercises  are  very 
irregular.  Sleep  repairs  the  spirits,  which 
are  dissipated  by  watching;  and  oonse> 
quently  it  restores  the  strength  of  those 
who  are  weak,  indisposed,  or  labour  much. 
It  likewise  promotes  perspiration,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  digestton,'and  still  more  to 
nutrition.    But  it  most  not  be  forgotten 

that  too  much  sleep  makes  a  person  slng- 
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'  for  strengthening  that  part.^— A  fall  of 
rain  and  snow  together  in  fine  particles. 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  tricks  performed 
by  persons  who,  by  great  practice,  or  coa- 
federaey  with  others,  pertorm  aeu  appap 
rently  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  which 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  believe,  and  even 
the  intelligent  acunire. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  particularly  of  goldi  when  it  haa 
been  pounded  and  prepared  for  further 
working. 

SLI'DING  BULB,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument used  to  determine  ipeaaure  or 
quantity  without  compasses,  by  sliding  the 
parts  one  by  another. 

SLIP,  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual  de- 
scent on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  harboor 
convenient  for  ship-building. In  horti- 
culture, such  portions  of  plant*  as  are 
slipped  oif  from  the  steins  or  branches  for 
the  purpose  of  being  planted  out  aa  acta. 

SLITTINGMILL,  a  mill  whare  iron 
bars  are  slit  into  nail  rods,  &c. 

SLOB  (pmmw  tpinotm),  in  botany,  a 
small  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn. 

8L01B-W0BM,  in  entomdogy,  an  inaeet 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  sloe-tree,  whi^ 
often  changes  its  skin  and  asaumea  diiFerent 
colours.  It  afterwards  becomea  a  four- 
winged  fly. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  mata- 
sail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to 
a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  ita  fore- 
most edge ;  differitag  from  a  cutter  by  hav- 
ing a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay. Sloep 

9f  war,  a  vessel  ngged  either  as  a  ahip.  brig,- 
or  schooner,  and  usually  carrying^  firom  10 
t6  18  guns. 

SLOPS,  in  seamen's  language,  a  name 
given  to  all  species  of  wearing  apparel,  bed- 
ding, Ac.  which  are  supplied  to  hia  nu^iea- 
ty**  ships  in  commission. 

SLOTH,  in«)olo^,the  Bradfput  of  lon- 
lueus,  a  South  American  quadruped,  prover* 
bial  for  the  slowness  of  its  motion* ;  6nt  it 
climbs  more  easily  than  it  walks,  and  seema 
quite  at  home  when  resting  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  fore-feet  or  atma 
are  much  long^  than  the  binder,  and 
when  the  sloth  is  on  the  ground  it  ia  obliged 
to  draw  itself  along  upon  its  elbowa. 

SLOUGH  (pron.  tli^f),  in  snrgerr,  the 
dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living 
in  mortification ;  or  the  part  that  aeparatea 
from  a  foul  sore :  hence  the  term  to  tl^ugk 
off.  Also  (with  the  same  pronunciation), 
the  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent.  ■ 
8Umgk  (pron.  ilou),  a  place  or  hole  toll  <d 
deep  mud  or  mire. 

SLOW-WORM,  in  iooloKT,a  small  kind 
of  viper,  not  very  venoroou<t;  tdehlind  worm. 

SLUG,  m  entotaiologv,  a  variety  of  the 
snail  tribe.  Also,  a  cylindrical,  cnbiod,  or 
irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal  ahot  fkom 
a  gun. 

SLUICE,  the  stream  of  water  iasuing 
through  a  fiood-gate.  The  word  ia,  however, 
used  indiscriminately  either  for  the  atream 
that  passes  through  the  flood-gate,  or  the 
gate  itself. 
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BLUB)  in  mnsi^  a  mark  connecting 
notei  that  are  to  be  aungto  the  same  sylla- 
ble, or  made  in  one  continued  breath  of  a 
wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  a 
•tiinmd  instrument. 

SllALL-POX,  in  medicine,  a  rery  oon- 
tagioos  pustular  disease.  [See  Vakiola, 
Cow-roz,  Ac] 

8MALT8,  or  SMALT,  an  ozyde  of  cobalt 
and  melted  glass  pounded;  used  in  paper- 
making  and  Tarions  other  arts,  particularly 
in  the  painting  of  earthenware. 

SMAR'AGD,  another  name  for  the  eme- 
rald. Hepce,  Mmamgdine,  an  epithet  for 
anything  pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
emerald;  of  an  emerald  green. 

SMABAG'DITE,  a  mineral,  otherwise 
called  ^reeii  dMlage. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a  small  and  de- 
licate llaToured  fish. 

SMI'LAX,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  23  Dioeeia,  order  6  Ueaandria.  The 
species  are  perennials,  including  the  medi- 
anal  smilaz  or  sarsaparilla. 

SMEL'LING,  that  sense  which  resides 
in  the  nerves  distributed  over  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils, 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
and  formation,  bemg  fisr  more  sensible  in 
some  animals  than  in  others.    According 
to  Boerhaave,  the  act  of  smelling  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  odorous  eiBuvia,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils, in  inspiration,  and  struck  with  such 
force  against  the  fibrills  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  to  shake  them,  and  give  them  a 
vibratory  motion ;  which  action,  oeing  com- 
municated thence  to  the  common  sensory, 
occasions  an  idea  of  a  sweet  or  fetid,  a  sour 
'  I  or  an  aromatic  object,  &c.   And  he  further 
observes,  that  the  matter  in  animals,  vege- 
tablea,  foaails,  ftc  which  chiefly  affects  the 
sense  of  smeUin|;,  is  that  subtile  substance 
inherent  in  their  oily  parts,  called  spirit ; 
for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  the 
most  fragrant  bodies,  what   remains  has 
scarce  any  smell  at  all ;  but  this,  poured  on 
the  most  inodorous  bodies,  imparu  to  them 
a  fVagrancy.    Volatile  particles  chiefly  are 
distinguished  by  smell,  and  flxed  ones  by 
the  taste;  perhaps  because  the  thick  mu- 
cous cuticle  spread  over  the  tongue,  inter- 
cepts the  action  of  the  more  subtile  salts, 
which   easily  affect   the   softer   and  less 
ooTcred  nerves  of  the  nostrils.    The  action 
of  smells  is  strong,  but  of  short  continu- 
ance; because  particles  in  a  very  minute 
state  are  applied  to  naked  nervea  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.     Hence 
the  deleterious  and  also  the  reAreshing  ac- 
tion of  odours,  by  which  people  are  resu»> 
citated  firom  faintingiL  &c.    Hence  the  vio- 
lent sneezing  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the 
eractiation  of  the  bowels  by  the  smell  of 
purgatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies. 

SMELT'ING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fiision 
or  melting  of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order  to 
I  separate  the  metalline  part  firom  the  earthy, 
atony,  and  other  parts.  The  art  of  fusing 
the  ores  after  roasting,  is  the  principal  and 
most  important  of  metallnrgic  operations. 
SMOKE,  the  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 


that  is  expelled  trom  a  subs\ance  while 
burning;  or  the  rarefied,  but  nndecom- 
posed  part  of  a  combustible ;  always  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  to  the  incombustible 
matter  within  a  substance,  or  to  the  matter 
with  which  oxygen  does  not  readily  com- 
bine. The  vrord  tmoke  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  volatile  vapour  expelled  firom 
coal,  wood,  vegetable  matter,  &c;  that 
which  exhides  firom  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called /Vs*e. 

SMOKE-JACK,  a  machine  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by 
the  smoke  and  air,  which  ascend  the  chim- 
ney with  force  sufficient  to  turn  a  spit. 


SMUO'GLING.  the  offence  of  importing 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
by  law.    While  such  enormous  duties  are 


.  led  upon  many  foreign  productions, 
all  the  vigilance  of  coast  guards  and  reve- 
nue cutters  must  fail  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  smuggling.  The  temptation 
is  evidently  too  strong  for  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  to  discontinue  the  practice ; 
— nay,  who  is  there  that  does  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encourage  it?  Smuggling  owes 
its  existence  to  oppressive  duties,  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  absolute  prohibition ; 
and  although  a  large  "  prevenuve"  force  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  at  an  incredible 
expense,  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
metropolis,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  alac- 
rity with  which  the  smuggler  is  assisted 
by  the  peasantry  on  the  coasts  (particu- 
larly of  Kent  and  Sussex),  can  wonder  that 
he  so  often  continues  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  revenue  oflBcers,  or  that  ne 
dares  to  defy  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
custom  laws. 

SMUT,  in  husbandry,  a  disease  in  com, 
when  the  grsins,  instead  of  being  filled 
with  flour,  contain  foul  black  powder. 

SNAIL,  agenus of  insects,  the Idmas of 
Linnsus.  Thev  are  sometimes  without 
shells,  and  called  stajr*;  and  sometimes 
provided  with  shells  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  combined  with  coagulated  albumen, 
secreted  by  the  skin  of  the  insect,  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  being  extended  by  layers 
of  the  substance  to  the  margin.  The  eyes 
of  snails  are  in  their  horns,  which  they  draw 
in  at  pleasure.  All  the  land  tettaeea  (shell 
animals)  appear  to  have  the  power  of  be- 
coming toipid  at  pleasure,  and  independent 
of  any  alterations  of  temperature.  Thus, 
snails,  if  placed  in  a  box  at  Midsummer, 
will  attach  themselves  to  its  sides,  and  re- 
main in  this  dormant  state  for  several  years. 
Even  in  their  natural  haunts,  they  are  often 
found  in  this  state  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  there  is  a  continued  drought. 
With  the  first  shower,  however,  they  recover, 
and  move  about  again. 

SNAKE  (anguitj,  in  soology,  the  com- 
mon and  general  name  of  serpents ;  but,  in 
England,  generalW  applied  to  those  which 
are  oviparous.  ^See  SxarBiiTs.] — To  the 
account  there  given,  we  shall  merely  add 
the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
singular  use  of  the  ribs  of  snakes  in  assist- 
ing progressive  motion.  "  Sir  Everard  Home 
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«M  led  to  tkU  iiteovOTfof  the  aid  afcrdad 
by  the  ribs,  to  the  whole  tribe  of  siiakea,  io 
the  proneMive  notioa  of  thoie  enimela, 
br  toe  uUowiiw  drcomstoiieee.  A  niako 
or  oBouial  use,  braoght  to  London  to  be  ex- 
hibited, «M  shown  to  Sir  Joseph  Benkes ; 
the  snUnel  was  lifdr,  and  noved  along  the 
oarpet  brisklf ;  while  it  was  doing  so»  Sir 
Joseph  thooght  he  saw  the  ribs  nM>ve  for- 
wara  in  saeoeseion,  like  the  ribs  of  a  eater* 
pillar.  The  Awt  was  readily  established, 
and  Sir  Bverard  Mt  the  ribs  with  his  lin- 
gers, as  they  were  kntmght  forward  t  when 
a  hand  was  laid  flat  under  the  snake*  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  were  distinctly  felt  aptm 
*  B  palm,  asthe  animal  passed  over  it.  nis 
"  F,asit-     * 


itrate  a  new  spedes  of  pr 
motion,  and  one  widely  diflimng  ft 
already  luown."— — It  is  oonfloiently  stated 
in  the  Oritutml  HermUL  and  there  appear* 
to  be  no  reason  to  donbt  the  fiset,  that  the 
snakes  whieh  the  Indian  jogglers  handle 
with  impanity,  arc  dragged  with  <^inm, 
which  renders  them  quiet  snd  harmless; 
and  that  the  cfiNta  of  the  drug  will  not  wear 
off  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

SNA'KSBOOT  fJriMUUeUaMrpentariaJ, 
in  botany,  a  species  of  birth-wort,  growing 
in  North  America.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  ver^  considerable,  and  its  general  action 
is  heating  snd  stimulant. 

SNA'KB'S-HBAD  IBIS  ^m  la&rrsMt;, 
in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  lily-shaped  flower, 
of  one  loKl,  snaped  like  an  iris. 

SNA'KEWBED,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 


the  genus  Ppbjro 

SNA'KBWOOD.  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  StrifekmM  eoUArmm,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  isle  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  harii^  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent. 

SNATCH' BLOCK,  in  ships,  a  great 
block  or  pulley,  baring  a  shiver  cut  throng 
one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the  ready  receiring 
of  any  rope.  It  is  chieflv  used  for  heavy 
purchasesiwhere  a  warp  or  nawser  is  brought 
to  the  capstan. 

SNIPB  f8e9topag  pmlUnrnffoJ,  m  ornitho- 
logy, a  bird  that  frcquenu  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  borders  of  fens,  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  iu  bilL 

SNOW,  m  mete<nology,  a  «mgelation  of 
vapour  formed  in  the  imddle  region  of  the 
air,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphera 
sinks  below  the  freesing  point  of  water. 
A  cloud  of  vanours  being  condensed  into 
drops,  those  drops  immediately  descend, 
but,  meetingwith  a  freesing  aix  as  th^  feU. 
each  is  frosen  into  an  idde,  shooting  itself 
forth  into  several  points.  Continuing  their 
descent,  they  pass  through  some  partial 
streams  of  warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual 
waftage  to  and  fro,  ooming  into  frequent 
contact  with  each  other,  they  are,  by  their 
mutual  attrition,  a  little  thawed.  In  their 
forther  progress  they  entanele,  or  form 
themselves  mto  dusters  or  flakest  and  thus 
alight  upon  the  earth.  Upon  examining 
the  flakes,  they  are  found  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  stars  of  six  points,  though  these 


are  inSannixad  with  varioos  other  irrecwlnr 
flgnres,  whid  are  chiefly  fragments  ot  Um 
regular  ones.  Others  also,  according  to  the 
hntothesis  above  laid  down,  seem  to  hav« 
been  fimned  snd  ftxnen  again  into  irre^m- 
larelaaters;  so  that  the  whole  body  of  bmow 
appears  an  inflnite  mass  of  icicles  iRcgnlarly 
flgured.  The  rarity  or  lightness  <rf  a  flake 
•r  snow,  which  is  eompoeed  of  aolid  iee, 
isowin^  to  the  great  extent  of  itaaorfece  ia 
proportioB  to  tM  qnantitr  of  its  materiala. 
Thne  cannot  be  teer  sabjects  tm  the  noi- 


croscope  than  the  crystala  of  vrater  af  which 
snow  and  hoar-frost  are  composed.  Their 
variety  is  endless,  but  the  pnadpal  Ibrou 
are  stars  of  lamdHar,  q^ealar,  or  pvramidal 
crystals,  from  one-third  to  one-tiurtT-flfth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.— lb.  Sooresby,  ia 
his  account  of  the  aretie  regions,  flgwea 
ninety-six  varieties  of  these  snow  eryatala. 
The  edoariag  matter  af  the  flunona  rtd 
SNOW,  brought  from  the  aretie  rmona  by 
obtains  Boss  and  Pairy.  has  been  dcseribed 
by  some  observers  as  a  trae  vegetable,  be- 


longing to  the  order  Jlgm.  It  grows  «] 
limestone  rods*  tufis  of  moas,  dead  lew 
snd  even  on  the  bsrs  aoiL    Other  wiiteis 


1  leaves. 


refer  it  to  animslcolar  origin;  and  Mr.  T. 
Nicholsra,  who  visited  Sowallidt  Poiat  ia 
1821,  describes  the  red  colour  of  the  aaow 
he  found  there  to  be  imparted  by  a  aub- 
stance  lying  on  the  surfrMc.  Thissabatance 
was  spattered  in  small  masses,  somewhat  ra- 
sembling  powdered  cochineal,  sarroanded 

Sa  lighter  shade,  whidi  was  prodaeed  by 
e  eolouring  matter  bong  partly  disairfved 
and  diff^ascd  by  thedetkiaesoent  snow.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  forther  convinced  that  the 
above  substanee  was  the  excrement  of  the 
little  auk.  myriads  of  which  vrere  flying 
about  the  spoC  Bmw  wmttr  baa  bcea 
found,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  contain  more 
oxjrgen  than  rain  or  river  waters— a  ^et 
which  accounts  for  its  superior  activity  in 
oansing  iron  to  rust,  Ac 

SNUFF,  pulverised  tobaoeob  vaaoady 
prepared,  scented,  and  distinguished  by  a 
multitude  of  names;  snd  ^plied  to  the 
nostrils  of  such  as  are  ftod  of  inbaliag  the 


SOAP,  a  oomporitiMi  of  eanstic  flxed  al- 
kaline salt,  and  <ril  or  <^er  grease.  It  ia 
s(Hnetimes  hard  and 'dry,  sometimea  aoft 
and  liquid;  much  used  in  washjng;  and 
other  purposes,  as  wdl  in  the  arts  and  maan- 
frtetures,  as  in  domeetio  purposes.  Boip,  in 
this  country,  ia  maannietared  prindpslK 
from  tallow  and  other  frit,  and  the  alkali 
employed  is  either  barilla  or  pOarl^Mh,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

SOAP-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  speeiea 
of  magnesisn  earth ;  9tt0titt  [which  sae.1 

SOAPnurOBT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  " 


SOBBrETT.  a  word  expresMve  not  only 
of  haUtual  temperance  with  regard  to  in- 
toxieating  HqiKw^  but  also  of  an  hahitnal 
freedom  from  enthusiasm  or  inordinate  paa- 
sion ;  as,  the  aoMettf  of  age,  a  period  when 
calmness  and  rational  riews  sre  expceted  to 
takaibeplaceof  an  overheated  imagination. 

SOCAGE,  in  law,  a  tenure  of  taads  by 
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or  for  certain  inferior  tervieet  of  husbandry 
to  be  perfonped.to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  a 
tenure  distinct  from  chivalrjr  or  knight's 
aenrice,  in  which  the  render  was  uncertain. 

SOd'ETT,  in  ito  most  enlarged  sense, 
rignifies  the  whole  race  or  family  of  man; 
as, "  the  true  and  natnral  foundations  of 
miriety,  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indiyi* 
duals."  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  signifies, 
persons  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
who  firequentlf  meet  in  company.  It  is 
also  a  name  given  to  any  association  of 
persons  uniting  together,  and  co-operating 
to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the  so* 
cietips  or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature:  benevolent  societies, for  pur- 
poses of  public  charity;  missionary  socie- 
tirs,  for  sending  missionariea  abroad;  and 
various  others. 

SO'CIALISM.  the  science  of  reconntmc* 
ting  society  on  entirely  new  bases,  or  the 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  cooperation 
for  that  of  compeution,  m  every  branch  of 
human  industry.  This  view  of  society  ia 
not  of  recent  date.  It  has  been  the  fa< 
vottrite  theme  of  poets  from  the  earliest 
age*.  But  the  first  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect  was  made  by  the  Saint  Si* 
monians  in  France  about  1820,  who  gained 
numerous  adherents,  especially  in  Paris. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  18S0,  it  rose 
rapidly  into  notoriety,  from  the  sympathy 
between  the  notions  which  it  promulxated* 
and  those  entertained  by  many  of  the  re* 
publican  party.  The  views  of  the  St.  Simo* 
nians  were  all  directed  to  the  abolition  of 
rank  and  property  in  society,  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  associations  such  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Owen  in  this  country  have 
denominated  co-operative,  of  which  all  the 
members  should  work  in  common,  and 
divide  the  fruits  of  their  labour ;  and  with 
these  notions,  common  to  many  other  social 
reformers,  they  united  the  doctrine  that  the 
division  ot  the  goods  of  the  community 
should  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  merit 
or  capacity  of  the  recipient.  But  their 
doctrines  and  proceedings  soon  became 
licentious  and  immoral;  and  in  1833,  tbeir 
association  was  dispersed  by  Government. 
Some  former  members  of  this  body  are  now 
in  places  of  rank  and  consideration;  and 
others  have  founded  new  schools  of  social- 
ism and  communism,  of  which  Louis  Blanc, 
C'abet.  and  Proudhon  are  the  leaders. 

SOCK,  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  actors  in 
comedv.  Hrnce  the  word  is  used  for  come- 
dy, and  opposed  to  butkin  or  tragedy;  aa, 
"  I  have  no  talents  either  for  the  eeeA  or 


80CLB,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
Biember  under  the  basis  of  pedestals  of 
▼asea  and  statues,  serving  as  a  stand. 

SODA,  a  mineral  alkali,  obtained  fW>m 
several  sources,  but  principally  (Vom  plants 


growing  on  the  sea-coast. 

found  in  a  native  state,  aa  in  the  lakes  in 
Egypt,  which,  being  dried  by  the  beat  of 
the  ann,  leave  beds  of  soda,  or  natron,  as  it 
ia  there  called.  Soda  is,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  procured  from  the  tahola  tod^ 
a  plant  which  grows  among  the  cliffs  on  the 


coast.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixi 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  which  grow  on  the  sea 
shores.  Soda  very  much  resembles  potash, 
but  it  is  rather  more  fusible ;  and  when  it 
comes  into  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated  like 
the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ar- 
dent spirit. 

SO'DALITE.  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  found  crystaliced  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  Arom  the  large  portion  of 
mineral  alkali  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. 

SO'DA-WATEB,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
soda  in  water  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  Late  discoveries  have  shown  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  a  li^wid  state  in 
soda-water;  when,  therefore,  it  is  hastily 
swallowed,  it  robs  the  stomach  of  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  as  it  passes  from  a  liquid 
into  a  gaseous  state.  It  vrill  therefore  cool 
as  well  as  distend  that  organ.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  water  or  malt 
lic^uor,  is,  in  most  constitutions,  of  great 
utility,  but  more  especially  to  those  persons 
who  are  of  a  bilious  temperament. 

SO'DIUM,  the  metalkc  base  of  soda.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  and  when  examined  under 
a  film  of  naptha,  has  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceedingly  mal- 
leable, and  is  much  softer  than  any  of  the 
common  metallic  substances.  It  conducts 
electricity  and  heat  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  basis  of  potassa;  and  small  particles  of 
it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic  spark,  and  bum 
with  bright  explosions.  When  sodium  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much 
more  slowly  than  the  substance  that  forms 
on  the  basis  of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure 
soda.  Sodium  oombines  vrith  the  metals ; 
in  the  quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders 
mercury  a  flxed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver, 
and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat.  It  makes  an 
alloy  vrith  tin,  vrithout  changing  ita  eolour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  iu  state  of  alloy  it  is  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  ab,  or  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  it  decomposes  vrith  the  evoln- 
tion  of  hydrogen. 

SO'FA,  an  degant  long  seat,  with  a  stnlfied 
bottom  and  a  covering  of  chints,  hair-cloth, 
silk,  or  other  material.  The  sofa  of  the 
Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  where  risitors  of  dis- 
tinction are  received.  It  is  also  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  room  covered  with  a  carpet. 

SOPTIT,  in  architecture,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams,  the  compart- 
ments of  which  are  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture, painting,  or  gilding.  Also,  the  under 
side  or  Amx  of  an  architrave,  enriched  with 
comjpartmenta  of  roses. 

SOIL,  the  errthy  materials  in  which 
planu  i^row;  consisting  of  compounds  of 
silica,  lune,  alumina,  magneaia,  oxyde  of 
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Inm,  bbA  varioM  add  and  alkaifaf  eoiDbi< 
■atiaaia,  with  the  femaiBS  «f  aaimal  bimI 
vagetable  auiftter,  the  nuiety  beiag  Bece8< 
lanr  to  healthy  TCfetatioB. 

BOKB,  in  law,  a  tam  whieh  aacuntfy 
had  Tariooa  rigaiikatioM,  m.  1.  Hie  h- 
hertj  Of  privilege  of  tenaata  excaacd  froai 
eaatomary  burdaBa  aad  impoaitiaaa.  S. 
ThejpowerofadfliiBiateriBfjoatica.  8.  The 
precwet  ia  whieh  the  ehief  lotd  ezereiaed 
nil  toe,  or  liberty  of  keeping  oourt  withia 
hi*  owB  Joiiadieaoa.  4.  A  atipalated  pay> 
ment  or  rent  to  the  lord  for  tuiag  his  land, 
with  SBch  liberty  and  privilege  aa  made 
the  tenant  the  aoKe-man  or  freeholder.—- 
SaAf-awB,  thoae  who  hdd  by  no  aerrila 
teaare,  bat  paid  ■  ■  - 
sign  ef  freedook* 
eolleetor  ia  the  lonPa  aoke. 

SaLAN-GOOSB  (Peiaeoaae  kMMmw), 
an  aqoatic  fowl  foand  on  the  eoaats  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  isneartyof  theaixe 
ef  the  domeatie  fooae. 

SOLA'NUM,  in  botany,  a  genos  of 
plants,  daasf  Pmimmdrim,  orier  *  " 


Pfamts  of  this  kind  are  moatly  peren> 
nials,  shrabs,  or  trees;  bat  the  Sslaaasi 
tukerotum  or  potato^  the  ««mMi»  siala  or 
tomatOb  uid  aome  others,  are  annuals. 
SsiaaiMi  ia  alao  the  name  of  a  speeiea  of  the 
Atropm,  DmtWtttc 

SOL  A'RI  U  If,  in  aatiqaity,  a  place  on 
the  topsof  booses  exposed  to  the  san,  where 
the  Romans  used  to  take  air  and  exercise. 

SaLAR  STSTBlf,  that  system  of  astn>< 
Bomy  which  is  founded  oa  the  hypothesis 
that  the  san  is  the  immovable  centre  of  the 
universe,  ronnd  which  all  the  other  planets 
revolve  at  diiierent  distances,  and  in  different 

spaces  of  time. BBn.diala  abow  the  •fpm' 

«««(  artar  time ;  watches,  and  othw  time> 
piecea  in  common  use,  only  the  siaea  aolar 
time.  The  difinrenee  between  the  two  is 
ealled  tqumtimi  ^  Hm».  [See  A8*aoHoisT, 
Babtb,  8vm,  Plambvs,  Moor,  ftcl 

SaLDAN  (pron.  •eMlm),atitle  formeriy 
given  to  a  general  who  commanded  the  ca* 
liph's  army:  the  ^ithet  waa  afterwarda 
^plied  to  a  governor  of  Bgypt. 

SOL'DERING  (pron.  sMirdsHNf ).  among 
mechanics,  the  uuting  together  two  pieces 
of  the  same  metaL  or  of  two  difllBrent  metals, 
by  the  fusion  and  application  of  aome  me* 
tallic  composition  on  the  extremities  of  the 
metals  to  be  joiaed.  Ia  the  operation  of 
soldering,  the  surfaces  of  the  oMtal  intended 
to  be  joined  are  scraped  and  rendered  very 
clean ;  they  are  then  brought  dose  up  to 
each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  they  are 
held  by  one  wo^man  while  anoUier  Uya  a 
little  n«n  or  borax  about  the  joint.  8al. 
itn  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
bismuUi,  and  lead ;  usually  obsOTving,  that 
in  the  compositioB  there  be  some  of  the 
metal  that  is  to  be  soldered  mixed  with  some 
higher  and  ftner  metals. 

SO'LDIBB,  a  man  enrolled  for  military 
aervice,  ae  whoee  occupation  is  military.  It 
is  generally  applied  So  a  private^  or  one  in 
the  ranks;  but  it  is  also  a  prcmer 
tien  for  an  oilcer  of  any  grade  who  p 
skill,  and  axpeiieace. 


BOLDITRII,  in  aataqaity.  a  kiad  of  mili- 
tary dients  or  retaiaeia  to  the  great  men  in 
Gaul,  who  bound  themsdvea  to  bear  all  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  ef  their  patrona. 

80LB,  in  iehtfayeiogy.  a  maxiBe  llah  of 
the  genus  PieareaseCss.  Soles  abound  urn. 
the  British  coaat,  aCord  considerable  em- 
ployment to  the  iahermen,  and  are  asudi 
aateemed  as  aa  artide  ef  foody— The  bot- 
torn  of  the  foot;  dseofaahoe. 

SOL'BCISM,  in  grammar,  uscaaiftnuty  of 
^  or  a  groas  deviatioB  froas  the 
grammar,  either  in  reapect  of  de- 

j  conjugation,  or  syntax.^ In  a 

general  sense,  any  unitnaaa  or  impropriety. 

SO'LENITB,  petriAed  aolen,  a  gaaaa  of 


nguac^  < 
ilea  of  gn 


80LI''CIT0B,  in  law,  apersoa  antbtmaed 
and  employed  to  prosecute  the  auita  of 
others  in  courts  of  eauity.— — flsftetter-^e- 
a«ra^  in  British  polity,  an  ofltocr  of  the 
crown.  Till  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  be,  with 
the  attorney-general,  had  a  right,  on  apfrial 
oecasioBs,  to  sit  ia  the  house  of  lovda. 

SOL'ID,  in  phileaophy.  a  body  whoaa 
paru  are  ao  oonneeted  together,  aa  not  to 
give  way  or  slip  from  ea^  other  upon  the 
smallest  impression ;  ia  whieh  seoae  %»tid 

stands  opposite  to  /aid. GeometrieiaBa 

define  a  solid  to  be  the  third  species  of 
magnitude,  or  that  which  baa  three  diasen- 
sions,  tiM.  length,  breadth,  and  thiekaesaor 
depth.— SeiMb  are  eommoaly  divided  iato 
rt§vUsr  and  tmyaler.  The  rcyalar  eoBda 
are  thoae  terminated  by  regular  and  eqosd 
planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  vis.  the 
tetrahedron,  which  consists  of  four  equal 
triangles;  the  cube,  or  hexahedron,  of  aix 
equal  squares;  the  octahedron,  of  eifht 
equal  triana^es;  the  dodecabadroa,  of 
twelve;  mid  the  ioosahedron,  <^  twenty 
equal  trianglea.  The  vrngrdmr  aohda  are 
almost  inftmte,  eomprdieBding  all  auch  as 
do  not  come  under  tne  de&aition  of  regular 
solids;  as  the  sphere,  cylinder,  eonebparal. 

lelogram,  prism,  parallelopiped,  ftc In 

anatomy  and  BUMUcal  sdence,  the  bneisa, 
flesh,  and  veasela  of  animal  bodiea  are  eaUed 
•oiid^  in  distinction  from  the  blood,  eh^ii^ 
and  other  fluids^— r^Sslid  sfaort^  in  military 
language,  is  a  square  bodv  of  tro^ ;  a  body 
in  whien  the  ranks  and  fllea  are  eqaaL 

SOLIDA'GO,  in  botany,  ageaaaof  {danta^ 
elass  19  <S|racr«Mais,  order  3  Pa^^astia  ««». 
perflna.  PlanU  of  this  genus  are  diatin- 
guishcd  br  the  naaie  of  the  g(dden-rod.  oo  ae> 
oouBt<rftheir  vellow  dowers  and  long  apikaa. 

SOLIFID'I  AN. in  theology, one  who 
maintains  that  faith  alone,  witboat  wotfea, 
is  necessary  to  justification. 

SCLO,  in  muaic^  a  passage,  or  perfect 
piece  in  which  a  sini^  voice  or  instmaaent 
performs  without  aoeompanimeat.  PeoUiar 
freedom,  ease,  distinctness^  and  poarer  of 
execution,  are  required  to  perform  the  aola 
with  correctness,  taste,  and  fedina . 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL',  in  botany,  the  Cba- 
iMillaria  of  LiuBKUs^  a  pereaniaL 

80L'STICB,inastronoaqr.the  time  wh^ 
the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  solstitial  p«»iata  ; 

that  is,  when  it  is  at  the  great—*  ■■— ' 

from  the  equator,  whidi  iaM% 
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when,  to  the  people  of  the  higher  latitude!, 
it  ippean  to  stand  atill.  not  changing  iti 
place  in  the  degreea  of  the  lodiac.  The  aoU 
ititial  point*  in  an  artificial  globe, are  those 
in  which  the  eelipde,  or  path  of  the  ran, 

inteneeta  the  trc^ica. 8ummer  toUtiet, 

the  Slat  of  June,  when  the  ann  entera  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  in  ita  progresa  aouthward, 
aoa  giTca  the  longest  diar.  Winter  toUtiee, 
the  Slat  of  December,  when  the  son  enters 
the  tropic  of  Caprieora  in  its  progress  north- 
ward, andgivea  the  ahorteat  day. 

SOLVENT  IB  ehemiatry,  any  menatraum 
or  eorroaive  liquor  which  will  disaohe  sub- 


SOLUTION,  the  faitiniate  mixture  or 
perfect  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so 
as  seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous 
liquer.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  the  act 
of  combination,  and  to  the  rttult  of  the 
INroocss:  thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
water,  that  is,  ita  solution  takes  place,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  called  a  tolmtion  of 
aait  in  water.  Solution  is  the  reault  of  at- 
traction  or  affinity  between  the  fluid  and 
the  aolid.— In  algebra  and  geometry,  aote. 
tion  signiflea  the  anawering  of  a  queatien, 

or  the  rcaoMng  of  a  problem. In  aur- 

gery,  the  term  aehUimt^tentinMity  denotea 
the  aeparation  of  connected  aubatances  or 
parte,  applied  to  a  fh^ture,  laceration.  &e. 

SOMATIST,  one  who  deniea  the  exiat- 
enee,  and  consequently  the  agency,  of  api- 
rituid  aubstancea. 

SOMATOL'OOT,  the  doctrine  of  bodies 
or  material  anbstaiieea. 

SOlfMITB,  in  miMralogy,Bepbeline;  a 
mineral  which  oceura  in  amall  cryatals. 

SOU NAM'BULISM,  the  phenomenon  of 
■leep-wallcing,  durinf  which  the  aenaitive 
~' '  willing  powera  govern   the 


while  the  reaaoning  or  reflecting  organa  are 
aaleep ;  but  in  dremning  it  ia  the  oontroy. 
Hie  pheiMNnfna  attendut  on  aleep-walking 
are  very  aingnlar,  the  perajvnaiected  per- 
florming  Boany  ▼olnntary  actions,  implying  a 
certain  degree  of  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects. Some  inatancea  which  haTO  come 
to  our  own  knowledge  appear  incredible 
enough ;  but  our  experience  falls  infinitely 
•hmrt  of  the  marreilous  acoounu  we  have 
met  with  in  print.  It  is  aaaerted  of  aome 
■omnambulista,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  nudreaa  and  take  a  ooM  bath ;  of  othera, 
that  they  aaddled  and  bridled  their  horaea, 
and  afterwarda  rode  to  a  conaid^ble  dis- 
tance ;  and  of  others  Main,  whose  habits 
perhaps  were  more  se&ntary,  who  wrote 
fetters,  made  verses,  Ac.;  while  in  most 
cases  they  quietly  returned  to  their  beds, 
and  awoke  at  their  usual  hour  utterly  un- 
conscious of  their  previou*  vagaries.  "  In 
the  ease  of  the  somnambnli,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart;  "  the  mind  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  possessss  no  influence  over 
Ha  own  thoo|rhts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
body,  exoepting  those  particnlar  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking." 

SON,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  male 
iaane  of  a  parent,  father  or  mother.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  as  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  sons  include  descendants  in  ge- 


neral ;  as,  we  are  all  mm»  ^Jdam.  Also  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country ;  as,  the 
mm»  of  Britain. 

SONATA,  in  music,  a  piece  or  composi- 
tion of  musia  wholly  executed  by  instru- 
ments ;  and  which,  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  instruments,  is  what  the  can- 
tata is  with  remect  to  vocal  performances. 

SON'CHUS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  dass  19  A^«ii««ut,  order  1  Pofyffo- 
mia  aquatit.    The  species  are  perennials. 

SONG,  in  general,  that  which  is  sung  or 
uttered  with  musical  modulations  of  the 
V4^ce,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird.  The  seiif  •  of  a  eonntry  are  cha- 
racteristic of  its  manners. 

SON'NBT,  a  short  poem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Italian  model,  consists  of  fourteen 
lines ;  and  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
flrst  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
Authors  «-ho  compose  sonnets  are  called 
mtnnetetrt. 

SONOM'ETBB,  an  instrument  ftnr  mea- 
suring sounds  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

SOOT,  a  black  substance  formed  by  com- 
bustion, or  disengaged  from  fud  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  riaing  in  fine  particlea 
and  adhering  to  the  aidea  of  the  chimney  or 
pipe  conveying  the  amoke.  Am(  consiata  of 
oit  carbon,  and  other  aubatances.  The  soot 
of  burnt  pine  forms  lampblack. 

SOOTH'SAYING,  the  foretelling  of  foture 
events  by  persons  writhont  divine  aid  or  an- 
thoritT,  and  thus  distinguished  from  jire- 
pkeep  by  inapiration. 

SaPHI,  a  title  given  to  the  mkan  of 
Perria,  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the 
Btphia,  orMnally  a  religious  body  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  in  that  empire. 

SOFH'ISM,  a  snbtilty  in  reasoning,  the 
argumenta  not  being  logically  suppcnted, 
or  in  which  the  inferences  are  not  justly 
deduced  ftrem  the  premises. 

SOPHISTS,  a  name  at  first  n^ven  tophi- 
loaophers,  and  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom :  it  was  afterwards  implied 
to  rhetoricians,  and  lastly  to  rack  as  spent 
their  time  in  verbal  niceties,  logical  conun- 
drums, sententious  quibbles,  and  philoso- 
Jhical  enigmas.  The  following,  called  the 
teKjtfoMMoa,  for  example,  was  a  fkmonspro- 
blem  amongst  the  ancient  $opki*t» :  "  Wnen 
a  man  says,  /  lie,  does  he  lie,  or  dors  heaaf 
liet  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  tntth;  and  if  he 
speaks  the  truth,  he  lies." 

SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterating, 
counterfeiting,  or  debasing  the  purity  of 
something  by  a  foreign  admixture. 

SOPOEIrlC,  in  medicine,  any  drug, 
plant,  Ac  that  haa  the  quality  of  inducing 
sleep. 

SOPBA'NO,  in  mnno^  one  of  the  inter- 


i  portions  ot  the  seale^  which  is  a 
species  of  the  txtbkt,  suited  to  the  female 
voice. 

BOR'BATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  sorbie  acid  with  some 

SOBTBIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  add 
procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  service-tree. 

SORBONNB,  the  name  of  a  coUege%ri- 
ginally  instituted  for  the  education  of  secu- 
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Ur  dercTineD  at  the  uniyenity  of  Puis, 
■o  ealled  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  in  Cham- 
pagne, a  theolofpian  of  Paris,  who  founded 
It  daring  the  reign  of  St.  Looia,  about  1260, 
and  endowed  it  with  an  income  which  was 
sabsequently  much  increased.  This  insti- 
tution, the  teachers  in  which  were  always 
doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  acquired 
BO  much  fame,  that  iu  name  was  extended 
to  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  tha  uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

BOR'BUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  JeoMiMfrta,  order  S  TVt^yaia.  The 
principal  species  an  the  mountain  ash,  the 
mountain  serriee,  the  roan,  and  the  service 
tree. 

SOB'CERT,  magic,  or  divination  by  the 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE,  a  black  or  srayisb 
|(reen  mineral^  so  named  from  Sordawald, 
in  Wibourg. 

SOR'DIBS,  in  medicine,  fbul  matter. 
Alw,  dren  of  any  land. 

SOR'EL,  a  term  used  by  sportsmen  fi>r  a 
male  fallow  deer  of  three  years  old. 

SOR'EX,  in  wocAogj,  a  genus  of  animals, 
{to,  order  Ferm.    Animals  of 


this  kind,  which  are  distinguished  in  EngUf  h 
by  the  n^me  of  the  shrew,  resemble  the  mole 
in  the  head  and  the  mouse  in  other  parts. 

SORI'TBS,  in  logic,  an  imperfect  syllo- 
gism, or  a  species  of  reasoning,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  propoutions  are  so  linked 
together,  that  the  predicate  of  the  one  be- 
comes continually  the  subject  of  the  next 
in  aoeeession,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed 
by  bringing  together  the  subject  of  the  first 
proposition  and  the  predicate  of  the  last. 

SOR'REL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rumex,  so  named  from  its  acid  taste.  The 
wood-$orrel  is  of  the  genus  0*ali*.  The 
Indian  red  and  Indian  white  torreU  are  of 
the  genus  Hibiseut. 

SORTIE',  in  military  language,  the  issu- 
ing of  a  bodv  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a  sally. 

SOUL,  in  metaphysics,  the  intellectual 
principle,  immaterial  and  immortal.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  human 
soul:  but,  as  lord  Bacon  observes,  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  rational  soul  of 
man  must  be  deduced  from  revelation ;  for 
as  its  substance,  in  its  creation,  was  not 
formed  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  immediately  inspired  by  God ;  and  as 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  together 
with  those  of  our  earth,  make  the  subject 
of  philosophy,  so  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  rational  soul  can  be  had  from 
philosophy.— —By  the  word  $ohI,  we  also 
denote  the  spirit,  essence,  or  chief  part ;  as, 
charity  is  the  *oul  of  all  the  virtues.  Also 
the  animating  principle,  or  that  which  gives 
lifts  and  energy  to  the  whole ;  as,  an  able 
commander  is  the  *oul  of  an  arm^. 

SOUND,  an  effect  or  impression  on  the 
ear  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ, 
cansed  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  other 
means.    The  distance  to  which  sounds  may 


be  heard,  will  be  pnmorticmal  to  the  mag- 
nitude at  intensity  of  the  stroke  made  on 
the  tremulous  boidy  emittin|;  the  sound ; 
Ibr  the  greater  that  stroke  is,  the  greater 
win  be  the  agiution  of  the  parts  of  the  ao- 
norons  body,  and  the  ipeater  will  be  the 
force  with  which  they  will  strike  the  parti- 
des  of  air.  Hence,  the  greater  will  be 
the  stroke  at  any  given  dutance  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distance  at  which  the 
agitation  of  the  air  will  be  sensible.'^— 
Somnd,  in  geography,  any  great  inlet  of  the 
sea  between  two  c^pes  mr  headlands  where 
there  is  no  passage  throurii,  as  Plymouth 
Sound,  or  that  part  of  the  Baltic  called  the 
Sound. 

SOUNDING,  in  navigation,  tbe  opeia- 
tion  of  trying  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a  lime  with  a 
plummet  at  the  enAj—^&nmdinff*,  a  aaifte 
given  to  the  spedmen  of  the  ground:  a 
piece  of  tallow  being  stuck  xvfotn  the  baee  of 
the  deep-sea  lead,  brings  up  distinguishing 
marks  from  the  bottom,  as  sand,  ahella,  Ac, 
which  adhere  to  it.  This  is  careAilly  marited 
in  the  log  book.  - 

SOUTH,  one  of  the  cardinal  pointa. 
Strictly,  mruth  is  the  horisontal  point  in 
the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  the  right  hand 
of  a  person  standing  with  his  face  towards 
the  east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
point  in  the  meridian,  between  the  horiaon 
and  the  senith. 

SOUTH'EBNWOOD,  in  botany,  the  Jr- 
temitia  abrotanum,  a  plant  agreeing  in  many 
parts  with  wormwood,  thou^  of  a  different 
spedes. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  a  term  giTcn  to 
a  commercial  "scheme"  in  1720,  which,  for 
a  time,  moduced  a  kind  of  national  deli- 
rium in  England.  A  company  fbr  trading 
to  the  South  Seas,  which  was  entitled  the 
"  South  Sea  Company,"  had  been  sanctioned 
by  government,  vrith  the  spedons  pretence 
of  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  re- 
dudng  all  the  funds  into  one.  Blunt,  the 
projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  hi«  plan 
from  Law's  celebrated  Miasisainpi  acbeme, 
which,  in  the  preceding  year  had,  in  France, 
entailed  ruin  upon  many  thooaand  fiamilies 
of  that  kingdom.  In  the  project  of  Law 
there  was  something  substantiaL  It  pro- 
mised an  exclusive  trade  to  Lomaiana; 
though  the  design  was  defeated  by  the 
frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  But  the 
South  Sea  scheme  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing 
but  the  folly  and  rapaciousneaa  oi  indivi- 
duals, which  became  so  blind  and  extrava- 
gant, that  Blunt  was  able  to  impoae  upon 
the  whole  nation,  and  make  toola  of  the 
other  directors,  to  serve  his  ovm  purpose 
and  that  of  a  few  associates.    Wben  this 

Projector  found  that  the  South  Sea  ato^ 
id  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation, 
he  circulated  a  report  that  Gibrsdtar  and 
Port  Mahon  would  be  exchanged  for  aonae 
places  in  Peru ;  by  which  meaua  the  Bngti^ 
trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  proteistcd 
and  enlarged.  This  rumour,  diffuaed  by 
emissaries,  acted  like  a  contagion.  In  five 
days  the  directors  opened  their  books  tar  a 
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•nbKription  of  1,000,0002.  at  the  rate  of  i 
3002.  for  every  1002.  capitaL    Persons  of  all  ' 
ranks  crowdM  to  the  house  in  such  a  man-  ' 
ner,  that  the  Arst  subscription  exceeded 
2.000,0002.  of  original  stock.    In  a  few  dajrs  , 
this  stock  advanced  to  8401. ;  and  the  sub- 
scriptions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of  . 
the  first  paTment.    In  a  little  time  the  I 
stodc  reached  10002.,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock-job-  { 
bin;  to  an  incredible  extent.    The  infatu- 
ation prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September,  ' 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  their  delirium.  ; 
On  the  39th  of  the  same  month,  the  stock  j 
had  sunk  to  1602.:  several  eminent  gold-  ' 
smiths  and  hankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  sto]>  payment 
and  abscond;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
tous tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every 
thing  in  its  way,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
fiunilieswere  overwhelmed  vrith  ruin.  Pub- 
lie  credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock;  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  rarings  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  despair.    Some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions;  , 
and  thourii  they  used  all  their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  assist  them  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Companv,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been   referred,    declared 
ther  had  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest 
"villany  and  frwud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  ruin  a  nation."    SuflBce  it  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  "directors"  were  expelled  the 
house;  .others  taken  into  custody ;  and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, after  a  certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  their  conduct 

and  circumstances. In  this  commercial 

country,  rife  with  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
and  among  whose  inhabitants  there  are 
■warms  of  greedy  adyenturers,  ever  on  the 
vratch  to  entrap  the  credulous  and  unwary, — 
where  new  companies—"  capital  one  mil- 
lion "—burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonish- 
ed multitude,  in  all  the  splendour  of  rank 
and  influence, — as  their  veritable  heralds, 
the  prmapeetu»t9,  testify, — ^we  think  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  one  great  national  bubble 
cannot  be  improperly  mtroduced.  But  we 
lament  to  say,  that  periodical  bubbles  ap- 
pear to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  Let  us 
nope  they  may  not  become  perpetuaL  Tet 
how  many  there  are  who  view  our  present 
position  with  a  fearful  recollection  of  the 
year  1826— that  memorable  period  of  wide- 
apread  misery,  so  delicately  termed  tk» 


When  merdiants,  with  eargoes  of  trouble. 
Ran  foul  of  the  banks,  and  broke  brok<-rs ; 

When  **  mining  shares"  proved  worthless 
rabble. 
And  quidounes  no  longer  were  Jokers  ; 

When  bills  and  bad  drbu  were  made  double. 

When  '*  paper"  was  mere  chaff  and  stubble, 

When  credit  itself  was  a  bubble. 

And  the  nation—a  nation  of  croakers  \ 


SOVEREIGN,  a  supreme  ruler,  or  one 
who  possesses  the  highest  authority  vrith- 
out  control.  A  king  or  queen  regnant.—— 
An  English  gold  coin,  value  twenty  shill- 
inn. 

SOT,  a  dark-coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seetis  of  a  sort 
of  bean.  It  is  eaten  with  fish,  &c.  This  is 
an  article  which  is  believed  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively counterfeited. 

SPACE,  in  the  abstract,  mere  extension. 
In  relation  to  bodies,  space  is  the  interval 
between  any  two  or  more  objects.  The  uni- 
verse of  space,  and  probably  of  matter  and 
phenomena,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms, 
are  necessarily  infinite  in  extent ;  for  the 
notion  of  bound  and  definite  sixe  is  the  mere 
result  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  and 
relative  considerations.— —There  is  another  , 
mode  of  space,  the  idea  of  which  we  get  from  j 
the  fleetinpr  and  perpetually  perishing  parts 
of  succession,  whicn  we  call  duration.——  I 
Bpmee,  in  geometrr,  denotes  the  area  of  any 
figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
distance  between  the  lines  that  terminate 

it. Spaet,  in  mechanics,  the  line  which  a 

movable  body,  considered  as  a  point,  is  con- 
ceived to  descrilM  by  its  motion. Bpaee 

iamone  printers),  a  slip  of  virood  or  mrtal 
or  making  a  space  between  words  or  lines. 

SPADI'CEOUB,  in  boUny,  an  epithet 
for  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a 
.  receptacle  common  to  many  florets,  within 
a  Bpathe,  as  in  palms,  &c. 

SPA'DIX,  in  botany,  the  receptacle  in 
palms  and  some  other  plants,  proceeding 
from  a  spathe.  i 

SPA'HI,  or  SPA'HEE,  one  of  the.Turk- 
ish  cavalry. 

SPAN,  a  measure  taken  from  the  spac^  | 
between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the  tip  i 
of  the  little  finger,  when  extended.    The 
span  is  estimated  at  three  hands'  breadths,  . 

or  nine  inches. In  seamen's  language,  a  I 

small  line  or  cord,  the  middle  of  which  is  ' 
attached  to  a  stay.  1 

SPANDREL,  the  space  between  the  I 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  in-  j 
closing  it. 

SPAN'IEL,  a  dog  used  in  sports  of  the  | 
field,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  obe-  | 
dience.  It  is  generally  whit^  with  lam 
brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black  spots,  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  sixe,  and  long  pendulous 
ears.  There  are  several  varieties,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Alpine  or 
St.  Bernard's  breed ;  and  the  smallest  (caats 
hrevipiln),  usually  called  king  Charles's 
breed,  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

SPAR,  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  fos- 
sils, not  infiammahle  nor  soluble  in  water; 
pellucid,  colourless,  and  emulating  the  ap- 
pearance of  crystal,  but  wanting  its  distin- 
guishing characters.— Any  sort  of  earth 
which  breaks  easily  into  cubical  or  lami- 
nated fragments  witn  polished  surfaces.—— 
A  name  given  to  the  round  pieces  of  timber 
used  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

SPAR'ROW,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  finches,  that  they  are 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  generic  name 
of  PringiUu.    It  is  a  mischievous,  cunning 
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bird,  very  destrvetiTe  in  eofra-fleldiy  and  in 
the  roofs  of  houMC  where  it  builds. 
8PAR8B,  in  botany,  an  epithet 


noting 


amilied  to  leayee,  pedandes,  Ac.,  de> 
;  that  thej  are  not  opposite,  alternate, 


nor  in  any  apaarent  renlar  ordw. 

SPASM,  in  medicine,  an  inTolontary 
eontiaetion  of  the  mascvlar  fibres,  or  that 
state  of  the  eonuaetion  of  moselcs,  whieh 
is  not  spontaneoody  disposed  to  alternate 
with  veUution.  When  the  contractions 
alumau  with  reUzation,  they  are  called 


SPATHA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  enithet 
for  a  plant  having  a  calyx  like  a  sheath. 

SPATHB,  in  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  sp*> 
dix  opening  or  bursting  longitudinally,  in 
form  of  a  sheath.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
calyx  of  some  flowers  which  have  no  spadix, 
as  the  mureissus,  crocus,  iris,  ftc 

SPATH'IC  IRON,  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure  and  a  yeUswish  or  brownish  co> 
lour. 

SPATULA,  an  apothecary's  instrument 
for  spreading  plasters,  &c. 

SPATULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fot 
a  leaf  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  a  battledore, 
being  roundish  with  a  long,  narrow,  linear 


SPAVIN,  in  the  menage,  a  disease  in 
horses,  being  a  swelling  or  excrescence  in 
the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough,  at  first  like 
gristle,  but  afterwards  hard  and  bony. 

SPA  WATEB.  springs  strongly  iminreg- 
nated  with  minerals  in  the  earth,  as  nitre, 
sulphur,  iron,  eoppena,  Ac,  and  nseftU, 
with  exercise  and  reipmen,  in  curing  die* 
eases,  ••^^a,  whieh  is  a  celebrated  water- 
ing-place, is  about  seven  leagues  from  Aix. 
la-Chandle.  It  has  been  long  funous  for 
iu  medicinal  springs,  which  are  mention- 
ed by  PUny,  and  are  six  or  seven  in  num* 
her. 

SPBAJK'BS,  in  the  parliamentary  senses 
an  offieer  who  acts  as  chairman  during  a 

sittin^.^: ^The  Speaker  qf  the  Heuee  qf  Com* 

SMM  is  a  member  of  the  hous^  elected 
by  a  minority  of  votes  to  act  as  chairman 
or  president,  in  putting  questionst  reading 
bills,  keeping  order,  and  carrying  into  exe- 
eutioo  the  resolutions  of  the  house.  The 
Speakwis  not  to  deUver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  question ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  a 
memoer  whose  language  is  indecorous,  or 


instrumrat  under  seal,  thereby  difiring 
from  what  is  called  nsijvle  eentraei. 

SPE'CIE,  in  eommorce^  gold  or  silver 
coin,  in  distinction  firom  paper  money. 

SPS'CIBS,  in  natural  historv,  a  e 
tion  of  orgraixed  beings  derived  from  ona 
common  parentage,  characterised  by  one 
peculiar  form,  liable  to  vary  from  th»infla> 
ence  of  circumstances  mily  witliin  eettaia 
narrow  limits.  DilEsrent  races  ftosn  the 
same  parents  are  called  ««rie<tes.—- In 
botany,  all  the  plants  which  sprinc  from 
the  same  seed,  or  which  resnnUe  each 
other  in  certain  charaetera  or  invariable 

formsd ^The  word  species  is  also  used  in 

a  looser  sense ;  as,  **  there  is  a  tgteeiee  of 
low  humour-  which  is  sometimes  called 
vrit ;"  "  a^tiMdM  of  vrool  resemUing  the  Me- 
rino," fte. 

SPECinC,  an  epithet  designating  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a  thin^  which  cimi- 
stitute  its  species,  and  distinguish  it  from 
another  thmg.  Thus  we  say,  the  sjMcufe 
form  rar  nature  of  an  animal  or  plant ;  the 
^^eei/le  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice; 
(NT  the  ep«e{/U  diiferenee  between  an  adA 

and  an  alkali. In  medicine,  a  remedj 

which  either  certainly  cures,  or  is  less  frdU- 
ble  than  others :  as,  a  epeei/le  tot  the  goat. 

SPECIFICATION,  the  act  of  specifying^ 
or  designation  of  partienlars;  as,  the  spceS- 
Jieatien  necessary  to  be  given  in  taking  o«t 
a  patent;  or,  the  lipeei^feattoa  of  a  dMurge 
against  a  naval  rar  military  <^cer. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  [See  Gkatitt.] 

SPE"CIMEN,  a  sample  or  small  portion 
of  anything,  intended  to  exhibit  the  loBd 
and  quality  of  the  whol^  or  of  aontething 
not  exhibited. 

SPECTACLE,  something  that  is  exhi- 
Uted  to  view  as  extraordinary  or  deserving 
especial  notice ;  as,  the  combats  of  gladia> 
tors  in  ancient  Borne  wero  spectaclea  at 
once  wonderful  and  brutal ;  or,  the  manager 
has  this  season  produced  a  splendid  igpeo. 

taeU4 In  the  plunJ,  ipeetaelee,  glaaaea  to 

assist  the  sight. 

SPECTRE,  a  phantom  or  appariti(Hi 
created,  when  supposed  to  be  seen,  by  the 
mind,  through  its  own  foars  or  gnilty  reool- 
lections.— — In  concholo|gT,  a  speciea  of 
Feluta,  marked  with  redduh  broad  banda. 

SPECTBUM,  in  optics,  a  luminona  apot 
formed  by  a  ray  of  light  on  a  white  surface 
when  admitted  through  a  small  hole.   Also, 


an  image  of  sometiiiag  seen,  continaiw  after 
the  eyes  aro  closed  or  turned  awaj.   Thiaia 
called  an  oeular  epwttwm. 
SPECULATION,  in  a 
or  practice  of  buyi 


eeye 

Jledi  . 

,  in  commeroQ,  the 

or  practice  of  buying  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, or  any  purchasable  commoditj  what- 
ever, in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of 
sellinj^  the  same  at  a  considerable  advance. 
In  this  it  is  distinguished  from  regular 
trade,  in  whieh  the  profit  expected  ia  the 
difference  between  the  retail  and  wholesale 
prices,  or  the  diiferenee  of  price  in  the  plaee 
wbero  the  goods  are  purchased,  ana  the 
place  to  which  they  an  to  be  carried  for 
market.  Sb^eeulation  on  a  large  scale,  upon 
the  principle  of  monopolising,  or  that  luad 
of  speculation  which  consists  in  the  pur- 
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ehue  and  sale  of  sharea  in  public  oompa* 
Dies,  as  well  aa  "  dabbliag"  in  the  atoeka, 
and  a  variety  of  other  huardoua  tranaae- 
tions  which  might  be  named,  are  different 
•pecjea  of  gambling,  and  are  often  no  leaa 
rainona. 

SPECULUM,  in  optica,  anv  poUahed 
body  unperrioaa  to  the  raya  of  Ught,  auch 
as  polished  metala,  looking-ylaaaea,  &c.--— 
apeaihtwi,  in  aorgery,  an  inatmment  for 
dilatiBg  and  keeping  open  a  wound,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentiTdy. 

8PBBCH,  the  &cnhy  of  ezpreaaing 
thooghta  by  words  or  aitienlate  aounda. 
[HeeXAMovAOB.] 

SPELT,  in  botany,  a  apeciea  of  grain  of 
the  genua  Tntieumj  called  alao  German 
wheat. 

SPELTER,  in  mineralogy,  oommon  ainc, 
which  containa  a  portion  of  lead,  eoaper, 
iron,  manganeae,  plumbago,  and  a  little 


SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  nne- 
tnous  matter  contained  in  the  head  ef  a 
aertain  apeciea  of  whale,  the  tkifaettr  or 
Ctuktht.  It  ia  found  also  in  other  paru 
•f  the  body;  and  from  thia  anbatance  line 
oil  is  extracted,  and  candlea  of  azcdlent 
quality  are  manu&ctared. 

8PHA''CKLU8,iB  medicine  and  anrgery, 
gangrene,  or  mortiication  of  the  ieah  of  a 
BTing  animal.  Also,  earin  or  a  decajr  of 
the  bone.  Hence,  to  tphmetlate,  to  mortify; 
and  «pA«e«l«fM«,  the  proceaa  of  becoming 
gangrenous. 

8PHENB,  a  mineral  anbatance,  found 


and  in  crystala.  It  is  i 
of  nearly  eaual  parU  of  oxyde  of 
ailex,  and  lime.  Ita  coloura  arc  varioua, 
intoning  either  to  gray,  yellow,  brown,  nr 
different  shadea  of  green. 

SPHERE,  in  geometry,  a  aolid  body  con- 
tained under  <me  uniform  round  aurfoce, 
auch  aa  would  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  eirde  about  iu  diameter,  aa  aa 
axia.  Ita  aurfoee  ia  cnnaequently  in  every 
part  equally  dialant  from  a  point  called  ita 

centre. Spluim,  in  aatronomy,  the  con« 

cave  orb  or  expanse  which  invests  our 
^be,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  flxed,  at  an  equal  distance 

from  the  eye. Spkert,  in  geography,  a 

certain  artificial  diapoaition  of  circles  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
aurfhce  <rf  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  on 
vhidi  they  are  primarily  supposed  to  be 
drawn.  [See  Gu>bb,  Abmillaby  SmaaB, 

Ac] ^A  j^JU  tpktn,  that  aapect  of  the 

heavcna  in  which  the  drclea  of  daily  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodiea  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horixon.  aa  a  peraon  at  the  eouator 
vroold  view  it.— —A  pmrmtlel  tmhtrtt  tnat  in 
which  the  drdea  of  daily  motion  are  poral* 
lei  to  the  horixon.  Thna,  a  apectator  at 
dther  of  the  polea  would  view  a  pmrallel 
■phere.— -^An  ohli^ut  tphert,  that  in  which 
the  cirelea  of  daily  motion  are  oblique  to 
tha  horixon;  aa  ia  the  caae  to  a  peraon  ai> 
toated  at  any  pokat  between  the  equator 

and  the  pole. ^The  word  <pA«r«  haa  also 

another  aigniication  of  wide  extent,  and  in 
aoBtinual nae;  aa,  "every  man  haa  hia  par- 


ticular aphert  of  action ;"  "  eventa  of  thia 
kind  have  repeatedly  fallen  within  the  «|iA«re 
of  my  obaervation;''  "  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance vritb  persons  in  his  tpkere  of  life,"  Ac 

SPHER'ICS.  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
particularly  of  the  aeveral  drelea  deaeribed 
on  its  anrfoce,  with  the  method  ef  project- 
ing the  same  on  a  planci Sflkeneml  fse. 

aMfry,  that  brandi  of  gemaetry  which  u«aca 
of  apherical  magnitadea.  Spkmritui  tri- 
09mometrp,  that  branch  of  trigon<mie»ry  1^ 
which  we  kam  to  compute  the  aidea  and 
angles  of  apherical  trianglea.— — 4»A«r*cal 
trimnffle,  a  tnan^e  formedby  the  mutual  in- 
torsection  of  three  great  cirelea  of  the  sphere. 

SPHEROID',  a  body  or  figure  iqpproaeh- 
ing  to  a  ^here,  but  not  pernotly  aphnricaL 
A  apheroid  ia  either  oblate  or  piilat*.  The 
earth  ia  found  to  he  an  ohUte  tpkenid,  that 
ia,  flatted  at  the  p«dea;  whereaa  an  opinion 
had  been  fermel  by  aome  aatronomera, 
that  it  was  a  predate  or  ohkmg  aphere. 

SPHEROSID'ERITB,  in  mineralogy,  a 
anbatance  found  in  the  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Steinheim ;  called  alao  glaaa  Iwra  cat 
hyatite. 

SPHERULE,  a  litUe  globe  or  apherical 
body.  Thaa  when  mercury  ia  poured  upon 
a  plane,  it  dividea  itaelf  iato  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  »pkerul€9. 

SPHER'ULITE.  in  mineralon,  a  variety 
of  obsidian  or  pearl-stone^  found  m  rounded 
grains. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
aeveral  muaoles,  whoae  oiBee  ia  to  abut  or 
dose  the  i^perture  round  which  they  are 


SPHINX,  in  antiquity,  aa 
figure,  compeaed  of  the  head  and  breaata 
of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  lega 
and  dawa  of  a  lion,  and  the  body  of  a  dog; 
and  aaid  to  have  been  the  Bgyptinn  aymbol 
of  theology.— Alao,  a  fobuloaa  monatcr 
ofThehea.  Aceordinig  to  mythological  hia- 
tory,  ita  fother  waa  Typhon  the  gigantic 
aon  oi  Terra,  and  it  waa  aent  by  Juao  to 
afiliet  the  Thehans,  which  it  did  by  impoa- 
ing  enigmatical  qneationa  to  pcraona,  whom 
it  killed  if  they  could  not  expound  them. 
At  length.  (Edipua  having  ex|Hained  iu  fa- 
mona  riddle  on  man,  it  preapiuted  itsdf 
from  a  rock,  and  waa  daahM  to  pieeea. 
Thia  riddle  waa  aa  followa  s  "  What  creature 
ia  that  which  goea  in  the  morning  upon 
four ;  at  noon,  upon  two ;  and  in  the  even- 
iar,  upon  three  lega."  OSdipna  anawocd, 
**  It  is  man ;  who,  in  hia  infancy,  crawla 
wBon  all  four,  walka  afterwards  on  ta-o, 
till  old  age  bringa  him  to  hia  ataff,  whidi 
conatitntea  three  lega."— ^Ua«^  in  en- 
tontology,  a  genua  of  inaecta  of  the  «»• 
der  LtpiitpUrm.  Tliere  are  aaid  to  be  two 


hundred  apedea  of  thia  aeana.     They  fiy 

sd  in  tne  morning  and  evening,  arc  very 

dow  OB  the  wing^  and  often  make  a  hum- 


abroad  ii 


mine  kind  of  noiaes  they  extract  the  nectary 
of  m>wera  with  the  tongutt  the  larva  haa 
aixteen  feet,  and  ia  pretty  active. 

SPHRACID,  a  apeciea  of  ochraooa  day 
which  falla  to  pieeea  in  water  arith  the 
emiaaion  of  many  bubblea ;  called  alao  mrtk 

^LetHMM. 


"  viaar  raa  auit,  a  miobtt  araBBB  aa  TBAiRan."— miiaob. 
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SPI'DBE,  in  eotonoloflnr,  the  common 
tuoBM  of  iBMCU  of  the  genai  JrMtem,  which, 
IbouKb  harmlen,  aud  even  umAU,  are,  by 
their  Afare  and  habita,  calculated  to  excite 


in  the  unthinkinB  mind  a  aeniation  border- 
\g  on  diagnat.— Under  the  word  "  Abarb  a" 
ill  be  found  aome  intereatiag  particnlara 


relative  to  the  formation  of  that  wonderfnl 
apecimen  of  insect  mechanism,  the  spider's 
web ;  and  the  following  obaervations,  by  a 
foreign  author,  serve  to  point  out  its  utility 
to  man.  "  The  spider  is  a  more  unerring 
indicator  of  impending  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  the  best  barometnr.  These 
insects  have  two  different  ways  of  weaving 
their  webs,  by  which  we  can  know  wbu 
weather  we  are  to  have.  When  the  weather 
inclines  to  turn  rainy  or  windy,  they  make 
the  principal  threads,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation, as  It  were,  of  their  whole  web,  very 
short,  and  rather  thick;  whereas  they  spin 
tbem  much  longer,  when  fine  and  warm 
weather  is  to  be  expected.  Thence  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  spiders  have  not  only 
a  near,  but  also  a  distant  presentiment  oif 
the  changes  which  are  preparing  in  the  air. 
The  barometer  fbreteb  the  sute  of  the 
weather  with  certainty  only  for  about 
twentv-four  hours;  whereas  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  when  the  spider  makes  the 
principal  threads  of  its  web  lon|c.  How 
fortunate  is  it  therefbre,  that  provident  na- 
ture, among  other  gifts,  has  also  bestowed 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  country  such  a 
cheap  instrument,  upon  the  sensibility  and 
infollibilitv  of  which  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  atmoaphere,  he  can 
rely  I  The  barometers  are  frcquently  very 
fallible  guides,  particularly  when  they  point 
to  settled  fair ;  whereas  the  work  of  the 
spider  never  fisils  to  give  the  most  certain 
information.  This  insect,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  of  animals,  does  not 
go  to  work,  nor  expend  such  a  great  length 
of  threads  which  it  dravra  out  of  its  body, 
before  the  moat  perfect  eouilibrium  of  sill 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  air  indicates 
with  certainty  that  this  great  expenditure 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  bad,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  last  long,  and  soon 
change  for  settled  fair,  when  we  see  the 
spider  repair  th^  damages  which  his  web 
has  received." 

BPI'DERWORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Jntkerieum. 

SPIKE  {tpieaj, in  botany,  a  species  of  in- 
florescence, in  which  sessile  flowers  are 
alternate  on  a  common  simple  peduncle,  as 
in  wheat  and  rye,  lavender,  &c  The  word 
tpike  is  also  applied  to  the  beads  of  wheat, 

barley,  rye,  and  maise. In  gunnery,  to 

fpike  a  gun,  is  to  fill  up  the  toucbhole  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  by  driving  a  nail  forcibly 
into  it,  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

BPI'KENARD,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
nard,  a  plant  growing  in  India,  which  pro- 
duces, even  vrith  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
partly  below  it,  a  miit  in  the  form  of  a 
spike  or  ear,  of  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness  of  a  finger,  covered  with  nairs  of  a  red- 


dish eokrar.    It  has 

sharp  bitterish  taste,  was  CMrmerty  mad 

into  a  higlily-Talued  ointment,  and  is  i 


^ aa  a 

cine.  The  andeota  mentiou  another  norw 
Am,  growing  near  the  Ganfoa,  of  a  poison- 
ous smelL  The  spikenard  la  brosight  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  therefore  aometimea 
called  tuardut  ludiea, 

SPI'NAL  MAB'BOW  rmtdmUa  apinmU^f, 
in  anatomy,  a  continuation  of  the  wttdmUm, 
Mongata,  aud  as  the  apin*  is  an  assemblage 
or  series  of  bones  of  the  back,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  body,  so  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  nerrea 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

SPINS  (t^na  dortij,  in  «BBtomT,  the 
"      "        the  heaa< 


bonv  column  reaching  from  the  I 
the  oack  to  the  e«  aacmm;  *^  ~~ 


idowu 


assemblage  of  vertebrs  -which  saatain 
rest  of  the  body,  contain  the  apinal 
row,  and  to  which  the  riba  are  ocm- 
«d.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-fonr 
bones,  called  vtrtekrm, 

SPINE,  in  botany,  a  thorn,  or  aharp 
process  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant.  It 
differs  from  a  priekU,  which  proceeda  from 
the  bark.  A  «iNn«  sometimes  terminatea  a 
branch  or  a  Ital,  and  aometimea  is  axil- 
lary, nowing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem.  Hie  wild 
apple,  the  slee^  and  many  others,  are 
armed  with  sptiut  or  tkorna;  the  gooae- 
berrr-bush,  the  bramUe,  and  the  rose  have 
priekU*.  Tet  no  one  talks  <^  roses  and 
their  prickles;  neither  is  it  necesasoy,  ex- 
cept when  treating  on  botanical  science. 
It  would,  in  fisct,  be  absurd  to  conflne  onr- 
selves  to  the  use  of  scientific  technolonr  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  especially  when 
cust<nn  has  authorised  the  nae  of  more  fis- 
miliar,  or  (as  is  sometimes  the  caae)  more 
elegant  terms.  This  remark  may  be  eon- 
sidered  digressive :  we  make  it  mer^  for 
the  sake  of  ^ting,  that  by  a  preciae  ad- 
herence to  technological  phraaeology  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  more  peflantry  is  ^t  to 
be  displayed  than  good  sense. 

SPrNELLANE,  a  rare  mineral,  occur- 
ring  in  small  crystaline  maases  and  in 
minute  cnstals. 

SPIN'^,  a  musical  stringed  instm- 
ment,  "^played  on  by  two  ranges  of  keya,  the 
foremost  range  being  in  the  order  of  the 
diatonic  scale;  and  the  other  muge  aet 
backward,  in  the  order  of  the  nitiflcial 
notes  or  eemitones. 

BPIN'NING,  in  manufactnrea.  the  net 
or  art  of  reducing  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  materiak,  into  thread.  It 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  vrith 
a  distaff  and  spindle,  or  with  mnrhincs 
constructed  on  toe  principle  of  saving  ma- 
nual labour,  and  performing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  work.  Among  the  Greeta  and  Bo- 
mans,  spinning  was  the  chief  employment 

of  the  women:  the  rites  of      

rected  their  attention  to  it ;  and  the 

and  fleece  were  not  onij  the  emblema,  Imt 
the  objects  of  the  most  important  domestie 
duties  of  a  wife.  The  machinery  employed 
inweaving,  though  perhaps  rude  in  its  eoB> 
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preparini 
bled  the 


m,  wu,  in  priaciple,  aimilar  to  that 
•till  in  OM ;  and  the  process  of  fulling  and 
Dg  the  doth,  seems  to  have  rcsem- 
.  the  modern  practice  in  every  particu- 
lar point,  except  that  of  shearing  the  nap, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.  In  early  records 
we  do  not,  however,  read  of  cloth  being 
meanired,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
fifom  a  custom  of  weaving  no  more  cloth  in 
one  iMece  than  was  sufficient  to  form  a 
single  dress.  Muslins  are  to  this  day  ma^ 
nuraetnred  by  the  primitive  loom  in  India, 
probably  without  alteration  of  the  form  in 
use  during  the  earliest  ages  of  its  inven- 
tion.  The  manufacture  of  flexible  stuffs  by 
means  of  machinery,  operating  on  a  large 
scaler  is  an  invention  of  tbe  last  century,  and 
has  nven  birth  to  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
eomoinations  of  mechanism,  and  constitutes 
an  important  source  of  our  national  wealth. 
—By  a  statement  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared,  the  estimated  number  of  looms 
propelled  by  water  and  steam  power,  in  tbe 
Umted  Kingdom,  is  68,000.  The  average 
produce,  taking  it  at  twenty^two  square 
yards  a  day,  mi&es  1,264,000,  or  1,741  yards 
a  minute;  weekly,  7>624,000;  monthly, 
81,300,000;  yearlv,  376,200,000.  Allowing 
six  yards  to  each  person  for  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  will  supply  62,700^000,  and  will 
cover  62,700  acres  of  ground.  In  length  it 
would  extend  213,760  miles,  or  reach  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seventy-one  times. 

SPIN'NING  JENNY,  a  machine  used 
to  spin  cotton,  &c.  b^  which  manv  spindles 
are  turned  by  a  horuontal  wheel. 

SPITiOZISM,  the  doctrines  or  prindples 
of  Spinosa,  a  native  of  Amsteraam,  con- 
sisting o(  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  athe- 
ism and  pantheism. 

SPINSTER,  in  Uw,  the  eommon  title 
by  which  an  unmarried  woman,  without 
rank  or  distinction,  is  designated. 

SPINTHBEE,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish- 


gray  colour. 

SFI'BAl/,  in  geometry,  a 
the  circular  kind,  which  in  iu  progress  re- 


)  line  of 


cedes  from  a  point  within,  calleidits  centre. 
The  fusee  or  sprinn  of  a  wateh  gives  a  good 
idea  of  this  curve.—— Aptra^  in  application 
to  architecture  and  sculpture,  u  a  curve 
that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone  or  spire, 
like  a  screw,  so  that  all  th«  poinU  of  it  con- 
tinually approach  the  axis. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  a  steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  aa  it  ascenas,  whe- 
ther cooicallv  or  pyramidallr.  The  highest 
spire  in  England  is  that  of  Salisbury,  410 
feet  higtk,  or  seven  feet  hisher  than  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  douole  the  height 
of  the  Monument,  near  London  bridge.—— 
The  term  sjNre  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  base  of  a  column,  and  sometimes 
for  the  astragal  or  torus.— —In  botany,  a 
atalk  or  blade  of  grass. 

SPIR'IT,  in  metapbyucs,  an  incorporeal 

bein^;  or  intelligence. ^AIso,  exdtemcnt 

of  nund,  animation,  or  whatever  has  power 
or  energy;  the  ouality  of  anj  substance 
which  manifests  life  and  activity ;  disposi- 
tion of  mind  exdted  and  directed  to  a  par- 


ticular object.  Ac Hot9  Spirit,  the  tUi« 

person  in  the  Trinity. 

SPIRITS,  any  strong,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulating liquor;  or,  in  other  wordi^  ib» 
evaporation  of  fermented  liquors,  after  the 
caroonic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled  from 
the  vegetable  solution  in  water,  leaving 
some  water,  an  excess  of  hydn^n,  ana 
part  behind,  which  after  distillation  pra- 
duces  spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  mm,  whis- 
key, &c.  The  spedflc  gravity  of  the  purest 
spirit,  or  liquid  hydrogen,  is  826,  water 
being  1000,  and,  of  course,  when  exdted  by 
the  access  of  flame,  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  bums  rapidly,  form- 
ing water,  and  carbonic  add  gas.  It  never 
freeses. 

SPIR'ITVAL.  mental ;  intellectual ;  im- 


materiaL    Also,  relating  to  sacred  things, 

"      "    "  —^  ^piritmmUif   wUnded. 

having  the  affections  reflncd  and  devated 


or   ecclesiastical.  • 


above  sensual  ofagects,  and  placed  en  God 

and  his  law. -^ritutU  eom-t,  a  conrt 

held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecdesiastic 

SPLANCHNOL'OGT,  in  medical  sd- 
ence,  a  treatise  or  description  of  the  vis- 
cera; also  the  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the 
interaalparts  of  the  body. 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy, a  sofk,  spongy 
substance,  situated  on  the  left  ude,  be- 
tween the  deventh  and  twelfth  folse  ribs, 
and  covered  vrith  a  Arm  membrane,  arising 
from  the  peritoneum.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  liver; 
hollow  towards  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  diaphragm  and  ribs:  how- 
ever, it  is  often  irregular,  and  has  many 
fissures.  The  use  of  tbe  spleen  has  been 
much  controverted;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to  render 
the  blood  more  fluidi,  out  of  which  the  bile  is 
to  be  afterwards  secreted:  and  that  by  this 
means  obstructions,  which  must  otherwise 
be  frequent^  are  prevented,  and  the  secretion 
of  tbe  bile  promoted. In  figurative  lan- 
guage we  use  the  word  spleen  for  ill-humour ; 
as,  to  vent  one's  apl*9n. 

8PLENT,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  eallmu 
substance  or  insensible  aweUing  on  the 
shank- bone  of  a  horse. 

SPLICE,  a  term  in  oommon  use  with 
seamen,  Ac.,  signifying  to  separate  the 
strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  and  unite 
them  by  a  particular  manner  of  interweaving 
them ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any 
part  of  another  by  alike  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

SPLINTER,  in  a  genenU  sense,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  split  <^i.— ^-In  surgery,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 
used  to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 

set. apUnierp,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 

for  any  substance  which  discovers  scales 
arising  from  splits  or  fissures  paralld  to  the 
line  of  fracture. 

SPOD'UMENE,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
Uminated  masses,  easily  divisible  uto 
prisms  with  rhomboidal  bases ;  the  lateral 
faces  shining  and  peady,  the  cross  flracture 
uneven  and  splinterr.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  exfoUates^mto  little  yellowisb  scales. 
Latinand 


SPONDEE,  in  the  I 


1  Greek  pro- 
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0  long  kTllablea.— 
a  kponaee. 
IE.  Much  difference 
natundikts,  respect* 
e  sponge*  ougnt  to 
[  tbem  to  the  amnud 

1  contend  for  their 
H  formerly  thonght 
,  adhering  to  rocks, 

•K4ith  the  water,  and 

oecasionallj  separated  and  thrown  on  the 
shores.  But  it  has  been  subsequentlf  classed 
as  a  genus  of  the  Fimnet  Zoophpta ;  the  ani- 
mal oeing  fixed,  torpid,  and  of  yarioos 
forms,  composed  either  of  reticulate  fibres, 
or  of  masses  of  small  spines,  interwoven 
together,  and  clothed  with  a  gelatinous 
porous  fiesh,  by  which  it  absorbs  or  r^ects 
water  at  pleasure.  Sponge  is  usually  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a  particular  island  of  that  sea, 
called  Nicaria,  where  the  qualifications  of  a 
Kood  diver  for  this  plant  are  held  in  the 
nighest  estimation ;  but  a  finer  sort  is  col- 
lected at  Constantinople,  and  thence  im- 
ported into  Britain.    The  coarsest  kinds 

come  firom  the  coasts  of  Barbary. Ppro- 

teehnieal  aponge,  or  tinder,  is  made  of  mush- 
rooms or  fVingi,  growing  on  old  oaks,  ash, 
fir,  &c.  which  are  boiled  in  water,  dried  and 
beaten,  then  put  into  a  strong  lye  prepared 
with  saltpetre,  and  again  dried  in  an  oven. 

S  P O  N'  SO  B,  one  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  another,  and  is  responsible  for 
his  default.  Hence,  tponaor,  in  baptism,  is 
a  surety  for  the  moral  education  of  the  duld 
baptised. 

SPONTA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for  things 
that  act  by  their  own  impulse,  or  without 
any  apparent  external  agency ;  as,  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  ofveKetable  substances, 
which,  when  highly  driea,  and  closely  heap- 
ed, will  burst  into  a  flame.— —5poii/aii«oti« 
ttmhuMtion  9f  Ahsutm  hodit*.  The  instances 
which  have  otrcurred  of  this  awful  termi- 
nation of  existence,  have  been  confined  to 
the  consumers  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  ignition  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
forms  a  large  constituent  of  the  bones,  and 
many  of  the  secretions  of  the  human  body ; 
a  supposition  supported  bv  the  facts,  that 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  infiames,  when 
disengaged,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that»  where  incipient  pa- 
trei^tion  occurs  in  dead  bodies,  phospho- 
rus is  evolved  among  the  gaseous  proauct, 
in  union  with  hydrogen.— —Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  mortal  catastrophe  are  re- 
corded. M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
describes  fifteen  cases,  from  the  detail  of 
which  the  following  general  results  are  ob- 
tained:—1.  Gener&y  those  who  have  died 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  have  indulged 
in  excess  of  spirituous  liquors.  8.  The  com- 
bustion is  almost  always  eeneral,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  partiu.  3.  It  is  rare 
amongst  men ;  and  the  women  have  in  al' 


head,  have  almost  always  been  saved,  f. 
Although  it  is  known  by  experience  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wood  is  requisite  to 
bum  a  corpse,  this  particular  kind  of  ind- 
neration  occurs  without  inflaming  the  most 
combustible  substances  of  an  ordinary  kind 
near  it.  6.  It  has  not  been  shown,  in  any 
case,  that  the  presence  of  fire  is  necessary 
tnis  kind  of  combustion.    ^. 


most  every  case  been  aged.  4.  The  body 
and  the  viscera  have  alwavs  been  burnt, 
whilst  the  feet,  hands,  and  crown  of  the 


Water,  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
appears  to  give  it  more  actirity ;  and  when 
the  flame  has  disappeared,  the  combostiun 
proceeds  within.  8.  They  occur  more  fre- 
quentlv  in  winter  than  in  summer.  9.  The 
cure  of  general  combustions  bas  never  been 
effected;  but  sometimes  that  of  partial  ones. 
1(K  Those  seised  with  combustion  experience 
a  sensation  of  strong  internal  heat.  11.  It 
is  suddenlv  developed,  and  consumes  the 
body  in  a  few  hours.  IS.  Those  parts  not 
reached  by  the  fire,  are  affected  by  gangrene. 
IS.  A  putrid  degeneration  ensues,  which 
causes  gangrene.  14.  The  residue  of  this 
combustion  is  composed  of  greasy  cinders, 
and  an  unctuous  matter. — Professor  Jame- 
son observes,  in  substance,  upon  this  inte- 
resting question:  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  subjects,  and  chiefly  in  women,  there 
exists  a  general  condition  of  the  body, 
which,  conjoined  with  the  extreme  debility 
occasioned  by  age,  a  life  of  little  activity, 
and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  may 
give  rise  to  a  spontaneous  combustiiHi.  But 
we  are  fiur  from  considering  as  the  material 
cause  of  this  combustion,  either  alcohol,  or 
hvdrogpen,  or  a  superabundance  of  fax.  If 
alcohol  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Uua  o 
bustion,  it  is  by  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces,  a£mg 
with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  the  d^e> 
neration  of  which  vre  have  spoken,  which 
gives  rise  to  new  products  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible nature,  the  reaction  of  whieh  de- 
termines the  combustion  of  the  body." 

SPOOL,  an  implement  used  by  weat .... 
being  a  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end. 

SPOON'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  grallic  order,  and  genus  Thtiaietk,  It  is 
named  fh>m  the  shape  of  its  bill,  whieh  is 
somewhat  like  a  spoon  or  spatula.  Its 
plumage  is  delicately  white  and  beaatifoL 

SPOON'-DBIFT,  a  sea  term  fbr  a  ahow- 
ery  sprinkling  of  salt  water,  swept  finnn  the 
surfiuce  in  a  tempest. 

SPOONFUL,  as  much  as  a  spoon  will 
contain.   [It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this 


word  is  inserted  here,  merely  in  order  to 
ffive  a  definition  which  every  child  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with.  Our  motive  is. 


to  protest  against  those  ridiculous  inno- 
vations in  language  which  originate  either 
in  a  misapprehension  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  grammar,  or  in  the  pride  of  half  taught 
pecuintry;  but  which  the  "many"  are 
silly  enough  to  adopt  in  compliance  with 
a  prevalent  custom,  however  ill-founded. 
The  word  spoo VmI  (which  designates  a 
certain  <)uantity,  or  as  much  as  will  fUl  a 
spoon),  IS  a  lumn,  wAose  pfaroi  is  fgnHmrim 
formed  by  adding  •;  thus  "a  spoonfU, 
"two  or  more  apoonfuU;"  and  it  is  a  viola- 
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tion  of  gratamar  to  write  it  otherwise.  T^t 
we  bane  letupoonjtfml  of  this,  and  table- 
spoonful  of  that,  ia  every  page  of  nearly  all 
out  "domestic"  guides :  nay,  even  the  apo- 
thecaries (who  surelv  ought  to  know  better) 
mw  almost  invariably  direct  us  to  take 
"  two  or  three  tpoon^fiil,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  remarks  are  of  bourse  appli- 
cable to  all  words  similarly  formed,  as 
pailVW,  kand^ful,  tnoutktful,  belly^l! 
from  p^ftil,  bandAil,  &c.] 

SPORAD'IC,  iiP  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
such  diseases  as  occur  in  particular  persons 
and  places,  in  distinction  from  epidemic, 
Irhich  affect  persons  generally  or  in  gn^at 
numbers^  The  term  tporadie  implies,  nei- 
ther general  nor  contagious. 

SPOTS,  in  astronomy,  dark  places  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  i^ets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary ;  while  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
their  motion  make  the  rotation  of  those 
bodies  raahifest.    [See  Bni*.] 

SPRING,  the  season  of  the  yeajr  when 
increasing  solar  heat  restores  the  enelrgy  of 
vegetation.  It  comprehends  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  in  the  middle  la- 
titudes north  of  the  equator. Spring,  in 

mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tempered 
steel,  or  other  elastic  substance;  vmich, 
being  wound  up,  serves  to  put  several  ma- 
chines in  motion  by  its  elasticity :  such  is 

the  spring  of  a  clock,  watch.  Ac. Spring, 

in  natural  history,  a  fountain  of  water,  or 
issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin 
of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue.  From 
epringt  proceed  nvulets,  and  rivulets  united 
form  rivers.  Rain  penetrates  the  ||;round. 
and  ooxes  into  and  through  dertain  strata, 
but,  being  obstructed  by  other  strata,  forms 
cavities  and  subterraneous  reservoirs  at  va- 
rious deaths,  many  of  which,  when  fiill, 
force  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
stitute springs.— The  most  simple  manner 
of  accounting  for  spring^  and  their  attend- 
ant phenomena,  is  that  of  comparing  the 
action  Of  the  water  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  a  portion  of  the  same 
water  contained  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  heap  or  island 
of  the  same  earth  is  placed.  In  making 
such  an  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, wfll  rise  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth.  In  nature  we  have  only  farther  to 
suppose  reservoirs  into  which  this  filtrated 
water  is  collected,  and  from  which  the  sur- 
charge flows. 

SPRIT-SAIL,  in  vessels,  a  sail  attached 
to  a  vard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprits  A 
amall  boom  or  pole  which  crosses  the  sail 
of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  stemmost  comer  is  termed  a  eprit. 

SPRUCE,  in  botany,  che  Pinna  nigra,  or 
•pruce-fir.  Also,  a  fluid  extracted  from  it 
by  decoction.  There  are  several  varieties 
,  of  the  tpruee,  as  the  black,  the  white,  and 
tl^e  red  spruce,  all  growin|[  m  North  Ame- 
rica. The  black  spruce  u  a  very  useftil 
and  beautiful  tree,  often  70  or  80  feet  in 


height. 
8Fr 


'RUCE-BEER,  a  cheap  and  wholesome 


liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  , 

tinctured  with  the  essence  of  tpmee,  well 
boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 

SPURGE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  gentu 
Bupkorbia.— ^Spurge-laurel,  the  Daphne 
ktureoloi  a  ahuib.— -Spurge-olive,  the  Me- 
sereon,  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Daphne. 

8QU  AiyRON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  division 
or  body  of  troops,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  always  square ;  whence  its  name. 
— »-A  equadron  of  ehipe,  a  division  or  part 
of  a  fleet,  employed  on  a  particular  expe- 
dition, and  commanded  by  a  vice  or  rear- 
admiral,  or  a  commodore. 

SQUA'LUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  g^ns  of 
fishes  of  the  order  eartilaginei,  of  many 
species.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  never 
found  in  rivers  or  lakes,  but  inhabit  only 
the  sea,  and  carry  terror  and  destruction 
wherever  they  appear.  They  are  extremely 
rapacious  of  animal  substances,  and  seise 
whatever  they  find  with  the  most  riolent 
avidity.    [See  Shabk.] 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  an^es  are  right  angles,  and 

sides  eqoal. Square,  in  arithmetic,  the 

product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
also  the  squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a 
square  foot,  a  square  yard.— Among  me- 
chanics, an  instrument  for  squaring  their 

work  or  reducing  it  into  a  square. In 

military  affairs,  a  body  of  soldiers  formed 

into  a  square. -Square-root,  in  arithmetic, 

a  number  which,  multiplied  in  itself,  pro- 
duces the  square  number:  thus,  2  is  the 

sauare-root  of  4. -Square-rigged,  is  said 

of  a  vessel  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle, 
and  not^  stays,  |^ffst  booms,  and  lateen 
yards.  Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels. Square-eail,  a  sail  extend- 
ed to  a  yard  suspended  by  the  middle. 

SQUAR'ROUS,  ii^botany.  surfy,  jagged, 
or  full  of  scales.  A  eqtuxrroue  ealjfit  consists 
of  scales  very  widely  divaricating[ ;  a  tquar- 
roue  le<nfi»  dirided  into  shreds  or  jags,  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not  paralld 
to  it. 

SQUILL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Sdlla.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root, 
like  an  onidn,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

^A  crustaceous  animal,  or  shell-fisb,  of 

the  genus  Cancer. ^An  insect  so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  erab>  having  a 
long  bodv  covered  witb  a  criist,  the  head 
broad  ana  squat. 

SQUIR'REI^  in  soolt^,  a  small  and  very 
niihble  animal  of  the  genus  Seiurue,  order 
of  Oliree,  and  class  Ifaniinatia.  There  are 
several  species ;  as  the  gray,  the  red.  and 
the  black  squirreL  They  have  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  four  toes  on  the  fore  fee^ 
and  five  on  the  hind  feet.  They  subsist  on 
nuts,  of  which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  win- 
ter, in  hollow  trees  or  in  the  earth.  Thev 
frequent  woody  places,  and  leap  frvra  branch 
to  branch,  among  the  trees,  with  wonderful 


STAC^TE,  in  chemistry,  a  fatty,  resinous, 
and  very  odoriferous  kind  of  gum,  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  raTrrb.  It  is  very  valuable 
when  pure ;  but  it  is  said  we  have  none  but 
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what  is  Bdultarated,  aod  what  iaio  called  U 
liqaid  ttorax. 

BTA'DIUM,  in  antiqiuty.  a  race-eoane. 
YitTUTins  desoribea  it  aa  an  open  space  126 
feometrical  paeet  long^  tenninatcMl  at  the 
two  extremes  with  two  posts,  eailed  bf  the 
Romans  eatrw  and  awfa.  Along  the  »ta- 
Hum  was  bnilt  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
where  the  spectators  were  plaoed  to  see  tiie 
feats  of  the  athleta.  There  were  also  other 
«#a4ja,  eorered  over  with  colonnades  and 
porticos,  serrinf  for  the  same  exercises  in 
bad  weather. 

STAFF,  in  military  afhirs,  an  establish- 
ment of  officers  in  varioos  departments, 
attached  to  an  annj,  or  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  The  staff  includes  olRcers  not 
of  the  lini^  as  adjutants,  quarter-masters, 
ehaplain,  surgeon,  Ac.  The  staff  is  the 
medium  of  commnnieation  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  every  department  of  an 

army. An  wisign  of  authority ;  a  badge 

of  office;  as,  a  constable's  *t«{jJF.  Also  a 
pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  dis^y 
a  flag,  called  a  Aag-t^f. 

STAG,  the  male  of  the  deer  kind;  an 
animal  of  great  power,  sagacity,  and  fleet- 
nesi^  often  hunted  by  dogs  and  meni  when 
it  runs  from  SO  to  M  mUes  before  it  is  en- 
snared and  taken. 

STAGE,  in  the  dnuna,  the  place  of  ac- 
ncluoed  " 


perfi 
kind 


tion  and  repreaenti^n,  in<         

the  pit  and  the  scenes,  and  answering  to 
the  progeeniuwt,  or  jnt^jrifwa,  of  the  an- 
oienta.  The  word  $tt^«  also  often  implies 
the  whole  dramatic  art  in  composition  and 
~  irformaace.-— A  floor  or  platform  of  any 
ind  elevated  above  the  ipround  or  common 
•arfooe,  as  for  an  exhibition  to  public  view ; 
as,  a  tt^ft  for  a  mountebank;  aetive  erect- 
ed for  publie  speakers.— —A  place  of  rest 
on  a  Joumev;  as,  how  fiur  is  it  to  the  next 
9tmg0j  or  the  distance  between  two  places 
'"'  as,  it  is  a  twelve-mile 
1  ^ ^4, 

I  given  to 
in  Mace- 


of 


,  drop  by 
rfa  cave, 
lee,  above 

of  stalao- 
cicles. 
earthy  or 
pson  the 


tit 

I 
ca] 
flo 

I  f  an  her^ 

M  itelyfirom 

th«  4c 

'  sporting. 

Mid  applied  to  a  kind  of  screen,  and  some- 
times  to  a  horse,  to  hide  the  sportsman 
while  he  geu  within  shot.  Hence  the  word 
atiilkimg-horM  is  used  for  a  pretence;  as 
"hvpocrisy  is  the  devU's  ttalking-korte, 
under  an  affecution  of  simplicity  and  reli- 
gion." 

STALL,  the  seat  bf  a  dignified  clergyman, 
in  a  cathedral;  also  a  partition  in  a  stable; 
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and  an  qpen  shop  hi  a  market  or  fiur. 

SttUUfft,  the  rifht  of  erecting  stalls  in 
&irs ;  or  rent  paid  for  a  stalL 

STA'MKN.  m  botany,  one  of  tlie  princi- 
pal parts  of  frnctitication  in  plants,,  on 
whien  Liniueaa's  sexual  system  is  founded. 
[See  BoTANT.] 

BTAM'INA.  whatever  eonstitutea  the 
principal  strength  or  support  of  any  tlung; 
aa,  the  staauaa  of  a  person's  consutntion ; 
the  simple  origpial  paru  of  an  animal  body, 
which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

STAMIN'EOUS,  in  botanr,  an  epithet 
for  those  flowers  of  plants  which  have  no 
petals  or  flower-leaves,  but  consist  only  of 
a  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  placed  in 
a  cup. 

8  TAMP,  a  mark  set  upon  things  charge- 
able with  duty  to  government,  as  evidence 
that  the  duty  is  paid;  as,  the  stamp  on  a 
newspaper,  the  stamp  on  a  bond  or  inden- 
ture, Ac. Any  instrument  for   making 

impressions  on  other  bodies. ^A  charac- 
ter of  reputation,  ^ood  or  bad,  flxed  on  any 
thing;  as.  thf>  Scriptures  bear  the  «<cag»  odT 
a  divine  origla ;  this  person  beara  on  hia 
unblushing  foce  the  sfasijf  of  roguerr  — — 
In  metallurgy,  a  kind  of  pestle  raiaed  by  a 
water  wheel,  for  beating  ores  to  powder. 

STAN'DARD,  in  commerce,  the  original 

weight,  measure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the 

keeping  of  a  magistrate,  or  depoaited  in 

some  public  place,  to  regulate,  adjnat,  and 

try  weights  used  by  particular  peraona  in 

traffic.     The   standards   of  wei^hta    and 

measures  in  England,  are  appointed,  by 

Magna  Charta,  to  be  kept  in  the  Bxche- 

quer,  by  a  special  officer,  called  the  clerk  or 

comptroller  of  the  market.    The  atandnrd 

of  gold  coin  is  38  parts  of  fine  gold  and  3  of 

alloy,  in  the  pound  troy.    The  standard  of 

silver  is  11  oa.  2  dwts.  of  pure  ailver  smd 
18  . ,., «v_..  ^ 

or  ia 

foi  M- 

lai  M 

or  B- 
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model,  by  the  authority  of  respectable  oni- 
nions,  or  by  general  consent.  Thus,  Adei- 
son's  writings  furnish  a  good  atamdmrd  of 
pure,  chaste,  and  elegant  Engliah 
sition. 

STAN'NABIES,  the  mines  mm        

fhim  which  tin  is  dug  and  purified.  Thoee 
of  this  country  are  found  chiefly  in  DevvNt- 
shire  and  ComwalL 

STAN  ZA,  in  poetry,  a  number  of  Bnea 
or  verses  connected  with  each  other ;  betnc 
a  portion  of  a  poem  containing  every  ~ 


tion  of  measure  in  that  poem.    Stai^su 
said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Italian  poetry. 
STA'PLE,  a  settled  mart  or  emporivm 
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for  the  nle  of  certain  articles.  The  king's 
tuple,  SB  it  was  called,  was  formerW  estab* 
lished  in  certain  ports  or  towns  in  England, 
and  certain  gooos  could  not  be  exported, 
without  being  first  brought  to  these  places 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  im> 
poaed  on  them.  The  principal  conunodi> 
tiei  on  which  customs  were  levied,  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  being  called 
"ttapU  commodities,"  the  term  m  time 
WBs  applied  to  the  prindoal  commodities 
produced  by  a  country  either  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  conBumjption.— — The  word 
ttaple  is  also  used  to  signify  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax ;  as,  cotton  is  of 
a  short,  long,  or  fine  ttaple. 

STAB,  a  Keueral  name  for  any  one  of 
the  heaTenly  bodies  that  appears  at  night, 
or  when  its  Ught  is  not  obscured  by  clouds 
or  lost  in  the  brighter  eflFulgence  of  the 
son;  but  more  jparticnlarly  for  what  are 
otherwise  denommated  Jlmed  ttart,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  planets,  comets,  satellites, 
Ac.  The  principal  points  regarding  the 
fixed  stars,  into  which  astronomy  in- 
quires, are— their  distance;  magnitude, 
number ;  nature ;  and  motion.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars  ajppear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  yariation  U  attributed  to 
that  of  their  distances.  Those  not  re- 
duced to  classes,  are  called  nebulous  stars; 
being  such  as  only  appear  faintly,  in  dus- 
ters, resembling  little  lucid  nebulm,  or 
clouds.  The  number  of  the  fixed  stars  can- 
not be  reckoned.  Dr.  Herschel  was  ena- 
bled to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  the  milkj  way  is  an  assem- 
bla|pe  of  an  almost  infimte  number  of  stars, 
indistinct  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Herschel 
counted  ten  thousand  in  a  square  degree, 
the  whole  forming  a  vast  duster  of  stars  in 
the  snace,  of  which  our  sun  is  one,  and  of 
which  all  the  single  stars  risible  are  also 
parts :  and  it  mppean  that  space  is  filled 
with  similar  dusters  or  wonderful  shoals 
of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  ap- 
pear as  luminous  points,  bat  riewed 
throngh  telescopes  cusplay  innumerable 
stars  at  such  distances  as  infinitely  outstep 
conception,  and  conaequently  leave  no 
means  for  calculation.  The  andent  astro- 
logers, for  the  sake  of  discriminating  them, 
oovercMl  the  Tisible  sphere  with  imaginary 
figujres,  or  constellations,  in  the  paru  and 
limbs  of  which  the  stars  were  classed,  and 
then  the  names  of  the  figures  were  given 
tt>  them.  The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
argued  firom  several  premises.  It  is  de- 
monBtnited  that  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth ;  that  thev  are  fiurther  distant  firom 
the  earth  than  the  most  distant  of  the  pla- 
Mre  distant,  and  vet 
Saturn,  it  should  fol- 
low that  they  shine  vrith  their  own  light : 
hence  H  is  conduded,  that  the  fixed  stars 
are  «iiiw.  It  is  farther  supposed  that  they 
are  not  smaller  than  the  sun  of  our  own 
•Tatem,  and,  like  that,  are  the  centres 
round  which  planets  revolve ;  that  is,  that 
there  are  opaque  bodies  upon  which  their 

Ught  shines.    [See  Pi^mbt.] Star,  in 

"'    bom^  on  the 


being  mo) 
lous  than  G 


henddry,  a  charge  frequently!) 


shidd,  which  differs  only  from  the  mullet, 
in  not  being  pierced.— —Stor  is  al«o  a 
badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  &c. In  pyrotechuy,  a  com- 
position of  combustible  matter,  which,  ex- 
ploding high  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  star. 

STAB'-APPLE  (genus  CArysopAyUum), 
in  botanv,  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same  shape. 
It  is  grown  in  the  warm  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STARBOARD,  the  right  hand  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  when  looking  towards  the  head  or 
stem. 

STAR'-CHAMBER,  formerly,  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westminster,  so  call- 
ed from  its  roof  being  ornamented  with  ^It 
stars.  This  court  took  upon  itself  to  decide 
upon  those  cases  of  offence  with  regard  to 
which  the  law  was  silent ;  and  was  in  crimi- 
nal matters  what  the  excheauer  is  in  civiL 
It  passed  ju^ment  vrithout  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  It  differed  firom  all  other  judi- 
ciary courts  in  this,  that  the  latter  were 
governed  only  by  the  common  law,  or  im- 
memorial custom,  and  acts  of  parliament  ; 
whereas  the  former  often  admitted  for  law 
the  proclamations  of  the  king  in  council. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  16  Chas.I. 
STAR-FISH.  [See  Astbbias.] 
STAR'-STONE,  a  kind  of  extraneous 
fossil,  consisting  of  regular  joints,  each  of 
which  is  of  a  radiated  figure ;  asteria. 
STAR'-WORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
snuB  Jtter,  and  another  of  the  genus  Iri- 
ue.  The  yeUoto  ttar-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Inula. 

STARCH,  the  fechla  of  flour,  a  glutinous 
substance,  made  by  steeping  wheat,  or  the 
refuse  of  wheat,  in  water ;  the  floury  viscous 
sediment  being  afterwards  deanaed,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  sun.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  starc-h  are  oxygen,  hydro- 
anacarb         -■      •       •      • 


genui 


gen,  and  carbon.  Starch  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  vegetable  substances,  but  chiefly 
in  the  rooU  and  seeds,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  are  emph^ed  as  food. 

STAT'ICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  bodies  at  reti.  Dynamics 
treats  of  bodies  i*  wMtUm,  The  saence  of 
statics  comprehends,—!.  All  the  doctrines 
of  the  exdtement  and  propagation  of  pres- 
sure, through  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  by 
which  the  energies  of  machines  are  pro- 
duced. 2.  Every  circumstance  which  in- 
fluences the  stability  of  heavv  bodies ;  the 
investigation  and  properties  ot  the  centre  of 
grarity,  the  theory  of  the  construction  of 
arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ;  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  &c.  8.  The  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  prindples  of  construction,  in  every 
part  of  a  macnine,  ediflce,  or  structure  of 
any  kind.  4.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the 
pressure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeri- 

STATIONABT,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
^ppli»l  to  the  appearance  of  a  planet,  when 
it  seems  to  remain  on  the  same  point  of  the 
zodiac  for  several  days.  As  the  earth,  firom 
whence  we  behold  the  motions  of  the  |»la- 
nets,  is  out  of  the  centres  of  their  orbits. 
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tht  planau  appetr  to  proceed  irregalarly; 
beinir  •ometimet  eeen  to  go  fbrwunls,  that 
is  from  west  to  east ;  aometiiDe*  to  |;o  back* 
wardi,  orfitNB  east  to  west,  which  u  called 
their  ictrofrade  motion.  Now  between 
these  two  states  there  must  be  an  interme- 
diate one  in  which  the  planet  neither  ap- 
pears to  go  backwards  nor  forwards,  but  to 
stand  stiUt  this  always  happens  when  the 
line  that  joins  the  earth's  and  planet's  cen- 
tre is  constantly  directed  to  the  same  point 
in  the  heavens. 

STATISTICS,  a  term  of  somewhat  mo- 
dem  date,  adopted  to  express  a  more  oompre- 
'  ^bensive  view  of  the  vanoos  particulars  oon- 
•tituting  the  general  and  p<^itioal  strength 
and  resources  oi  a  country  than  was  usually 
embraced  by  writers  on  political  arithmetic. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  science  of  ttm- 
tittie*  are— the  extent  apd  papulation  of  a 
state ;  the  occupation  of  the  dijferent  classes 
of  its  inhabitants;  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, of  ijaanufttctures,  and  of  internal  and  fo- 
reign trikde ;  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  drawn  from 
them  for  the  public  serriee  by  taxation; 
their  health  and  longevity;  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  the  state  of  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  of  utility;  with  every 
other  subj|ect,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  political  strength  of  a  country,  its 
commerce,  arts.  &c. 

STATUE,  the  figure  of  a  man  or  other 
object,  formed  of  marble  or  stone,  &c..  or 
carved  in  wood,  and  cast  in  plaster  or  in 
different  kinds  of  metal.  Tlus  branch  of 
sculpture  is  termed  «fa/iMiry. 

STATUTBS,  acts  of  parliament  made  by 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which 
are  either  public  or  private.  Statntu  are 
distinguished  firom  tommon  Um.  The  latter 
owes  its  binding  force  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a 
nation.  The  former  owe  their  binding 
force  to  a  positive  command  or  declaration 
of  the  supreme  power.  The  courts  of  West- 
minster must  take  cognisance  of  the  pub- 
lic statutes  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded,  but  not  so  of  private  statutes. 

STAU'BOLITB,  or  STAU'BOTIDE» 
(called  by  the  Frendi  karmotoue)^  a  mi- 
neral crystalixed  in  prisms,  either  sin^  m 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  anglei.  lu 
colour  is  wnite  or  gray,  reddish  or  brown ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  garnet  by 
its  form  and  infusibility. 

8TAVB,  in  music,  the  five  horisontal  and 
parallel  lines  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes 

are  written  or  printed. ^A  thin  narrow 

piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  are  made. 

STAT,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  a  large 
Atrong  rope  cmplovcd  to  support  the  mast, 
by  bewg  extended  from  ita  upper  end  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  ttayt  are  dis- 
tin^^shed  by  the  names  of  the  fore-ttap, 

mmtn-Mtoif,   and   mixMen-ttay. To   b«  in 

9tajfa,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  check  her 

progress. ^To  miM  »tap»,  is  to  faU  in  the 

attempt  to  go  about. Stap-tail,  any  sail 

extended  on  a  stay. Stay-tackU,  a  large 


tackle  attached  to  tke  m^-stay  fay  meaaa 
of  a  pendant,  and  used  to  hmst  heavy  bo- 
dies. 

STEAM,  the  vapour  of  water;  ot  tlia 
component  elements  of  water  and  heat, 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  dastidty  by  tiie 
application  m  the  latter  to  the  former. 
When  produced  under  the  common  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  iu  elasticity  is  eqoivaleBt 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
called  tow  tUam ;  but  when  heated  is  a  con- 
fined state,  its  dastic  force  ia  ooMidCT- 
ably  augmented,  and  it  is  then  called  kimh 
ateam.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
time  required  to  oonvot  a  given  quantity 
of  water  tnto  steam  is  six  times  greater 
than  that  required  to  raise  it  from  the 
freesinp  to  the  boiling  point.  Floid,  ex- 
posed in  an  open  vessel  to  the  action  of 
fire,  cannot,  however  great  the  heat  applied, 
be  made  to  indicate  a  higher  tanperatnre 
than  that  at  the  bmling  ptmit.  Steam  will 
be  evolved  iu  greatw 


than  that  at  the  bdhng  ptmit. 
be  evolved  iu  greatw  or  £ess  quantities,  ae- 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  bnc 
the  temperature  will  continue  the  same  aa 
that  of  tne  water.  When  water,  expoaecl  to 
the  pressure  ot  the  atmosphere,  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  SIS**,  globolea  of 
steam,  composed  of  heat  and  water  in  a 
state  of  combination,  are  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  rising  throngh 
the  fluid,  may  be  ctdlected  at  ita  amzfiiee. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  is  transparent,  and 
consequently  invisible,  but  when  it  has 
been  deprived  of  a  part  ot  ita  heat  hj 
coming  in  Ofmtact  with  cold  air,  it  be- 
comes of  a  cloudy  iqipeuance.  By  iacreaa- 
ing  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
never  rises  above  212^,  nor  that  of  the 
steam  which  is  gnierated;  the  only  efifoet 
being  a  more  copious  production.  It  ia  a 
singular  foct,  that  though   loi 


steam  will  scald  most  dreadfully,  yet  high 
pressure  steam  will  not;  and  tf  a  themo. 
meter  be  placed  in  it,  we  find  the  tempera- 
ture greatly  below  that  of  boiling  wmt^. 
"  Wheta  water,"  as  Dr.  Thomson  leanariu^ 
in  accounting  for  this  phenomenon, "  iaanea 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  taa-kectle,  it  is 
at  first  inrisible,  and  it  is  not  till  it  has 
advanced  some  distance  in  the  air,  that  it 
begins  to  assume  the  appearanee  of  a  viaHtle 
doud.  But  condensed  steam  is  visible  the 
moment  it  issues  from  the  pipe.  The  hwh 
pressure  steam,  supposing  the  elasticity 
double,  occnines  oiUy  half  the  space  of  low 
pressure  steam.  TbiB  moment  it  CMnea 
into  the  atmosphere  its  volume  is  doabled. 
This  occasions  a  prodigious  increaae  ia  tte 
capacity  for  heat,  and  at  the  saaae  thne 
mixes  It  with  the  cold  atmoaphearie  air. 
These  two  droumstaaoes  dak  ita  tcasperau 
ture  so  low  that  it  is  no  longer  rapahlo  of 
scaldjng."— A  cubic  inch  of  water,  whes 
converted  into  steam  at  a  tempenttmure  «f 
3130,  will  occupv  the  space  of  a  cubic  foot, 
or  rather  more  than  1700  cubic  incbc%  thin 
steam  having  an  elastic  force  of  one  atoso- 
sphere,  or  being  capable  of  excitias  ajsiaa 
sure  of  ISlbs.  upon  the  square  indu  If  An 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  diminiahsnd 
or  taken  away,  the  steam  fimnscd  Iktan  Aa 
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MOW  quantity  of  water  will  occupy  a  much 
greater  space  (ban  one  cubic  foot,  but  ita 
preuaie  will  be  diBunished  in  a  proportion- 
Ate  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
water  u  made  to  boil  under  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
formed  will  oecufiT  a  less  space  than  one 
cubic  foot,  but  wiU  be  possessed  of  a  pro- 
portionately greater  elastic  force.  Thus, 
suppose  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
boihng  water  to  be  two  atmospheres,  or 
SOlbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  then  will  the 
steam  farmed  have  a  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
spheres, but  it  will  onlv  occupy  half  a  cubic 
foot.  U  it  be  allowed  more  space,  it  will 
expand  and  fill  that  space,  but  as  it  expands 
its  pressure  will  be  lessened.  On  the  ap- 
pUcatioB  of  cold,  ateam  instantly  returns  to 
the  state  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  am- 
ientn,  and  thus  forma  a  sudden  vacuum. 
Upon  this  property,  and  upon  its  expansi- 
bititr,  depends  its  efficacy  aa  a  propeller  of 
machinery;  and  it  becomes  a  mechanical 
agent,  at  mace  the  most  powerful  that  can 
be  conceived  as  well  as  the  most  manage- 
able, aa  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied 
uses  of  that  wonder-workintr  engine,  which, 
IB  a  subsequent  article^  we  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

8TEAH-BN6INE.  The  properties  and 
effecu  of  tteam  having  been  detailed  above, 
oar  present  object  is  to  give  a  description 
of  the  tttam-tngvM,  with  such  an  account 
of  iu  rise,  progress,  and  present  state,  aa 
ean  be  gleaned  from  the  most  authentic 
documents.  Wonderful  as  are  the  powera 
ct  this  mechanical  contrivance ;  numerous 
as  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
astounding  as  its  influence  must  be  on  the 
state  €t  society,  whether  considered  as  the 
neat  promoter  of  the  peaceful  arts,  or  in 
Its  probakde  destructive  agency  as  a  mighty 
implement  of  war,  the  steam-engine  in 
itam,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  without  re- 
gard to  iu  various  applications  and  adapta- 
tions, is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  is.  in 
fact,  only  a  pump,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
made  to  mipel  the  piston,  instead  of  being 
impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say.  in  which  the 
fluid  actt  as  the  jiotoer,  instead  of  being  the 
miatune*.  It  may  be  described  simply  as 
a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder,  with  a  closely- 
fllled  puton  in  it,  which  is  driven  up  and 
down  oy  steam,  admitted  alternately  above 
•nd  below  from  a  suitable  boiler ;  while  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  at  which  the  whole 
force  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  ia 
ommected  in  any  convenient  wur  with  the 
woric  that  is  to  be  performed.  The  power 
9i  the  engine  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  aise  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the 
at«am  acta  with  a  force,  according  to  the 
density  of  from  U  to  100  or  more  pounds  to 
each  square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Cornish 
naines,  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons  of 
more  than  90  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  equals  the  efforu 
of  600  horses.— The  first  idea  of  the  steam- 
engine  ia  found  in  the  writings  of  that  oe> 
lebnvted  pmgector,  the  marouis  of  Worces- 
ter, who,  in  the  year  1863,  published  a  small 
tract,  entitled  "A  Century  oi  Inventions," 


consisting  of  short  heads,  or  notices  of 
schemes,  many  of  them  obviously  impracti- 
cable, which  at  various  times  had  suggested 
themselves  to  his  very  fertile  and  warm  ima- 
gination. No  contemporary  record  exists 
to  illustrate  or  verify  his  description  of  the 
contrivance  which  we  presume  to  call  a 
»team-«ngine,  or  to  inform  us  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  was  carried  into  effect; 
though  it  is  evident,  from  his  account,  that 
he  had  actually  constructed  and  worked  a 
machine  that  raised  water  by  steam.  His 
description  of  the  method  is  short  and  ob- 
scure, but  inclines  us  to  think  the  fwce  of 
his  engine  was  derived  solely  from  the  elos-  ^  r 
tieity  of  steam ;  and  that  the  eondtiuatum 
of  steam  by  cold  was  no  part  of  his  con- 
trivance. This  last,  we  bebeve,  was  the  in- 
vention oS  captain  Savary,  who,  in  1696, 
published  an  account  of  his  machine,  in  a 
small  tract  entitled  "The  Miner's  Friend," 
having  erected  several  eogines  previous  to 
that  period.  In  these  engines  the  idtemate 
condensation  and  pressure  of  the  steam 
took  place  on  the  same  vessel  into  which  the 
water  was  first  raised,  from  a  lower  reservoir, 
by  the  pressureof  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
expelled  into  a  high«r  one  by  the  elastic 
force  of  strong  steam.  Steam,  it  most  be 
observed,  was  thus  employed  merely  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum,  and  to  supply  the  strength 
that  was  applied,  for  a  hke  effect,  to  the 
sucker  or  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump ;  and 
it  waa  a  great  step  to  have  discovered  a  me- 
thod of  bringing  the  air  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  application  of  heat  to  vrater, 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  force. 
The  next  essential  improvement  was  made 
by  Newcomen,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in  1705.  It  consisted  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  engine  in  which  the  steam 
was  to  act  from  those  in  which  the  water  waa 
to  be  raised;  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
being  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
pressure,  and  the  steam  for  that  of  first 
displacing  the  air.  and  then  forming  a  va- 
cuum by  condensation.  Newcomen  waa 
thus  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
ateam  of  great  and  oangerous  elasticity,  to 
work  with  moderate  heats,  and  to  remove 
at  least  some  part  of  the  causes  of  watchM 
and  ineffectual  condensation.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ateam  cylinder  and  piston,  and  for  their 
connection  with  the  pump  by  means  of  the 
main  lever,  with  its  rods  and  chains:  to 
which  we  might  add  several  subordinate 
contrivances,  which  do  great  credit  to  his 
ingenuity.  Still,  however,  the  machine  re- 
qiured  the  constant  attendance  of  a  man 
to  open  and  shut  the  cocks  at  the  proper 
intervals,  for  the  alternate  admission  of 
steam  and  cold  water;  and  althou^  tradi- 
tional report  attributes  the  invention  of  tRe 
mechanism  by  which  the  engine  was  made 
to  perform  thu  work  itself,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  an  idle  boy,  it  is  well-known  that  the 
contrivance  was  first  perfected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Beigfaton,  in  1717>  who  also  improved  the 
construction  of  several  other  parts  of  the 
engine.  From  this  time,  to  the  year  1764, 
there  seems  to  have  becoi  no  material  im- 
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profemcnt  in  the  Btraetun  ct  the  engine^ 
which  Btill  continued  to  be  known  bf  the 
appellBtion  of  Newcomeu's,  or  the  Btmo- 
tpheric  engine.  The  hoilen,  liowever,  liad 
been  removed  from  under  the  cylinder  is 
Bome  €t  the  lerMr  engines,  and  the  cylinder 
had  been  fixed  down  to  a  aolid  ban*.  Still 
the  Bteam  waa  CMidensed  in  the  cylinder; 
the  hot  water  was  expelled  by  the  ateam, 
the  inaton  waa  presaed  down  by  the  weifcht 
of  the  atmoaphere,  and  kept  tight  by  being 
covered  with  water.  It  waa  moreover  con- 
aidered  aa  neceasary  that  the  injection  eia- 
tern  ahould  be  placed  on  high,  in  order  that 
the  water  might  enter  with  great  force.  It 
had  been  ftnuid  by  experience  that  the  en- 
gine could  not  be  loaded,  with  advantage, 
with  more  than  aeven  pounds  on  each  sonare 
inch  of  the  piston,  ana  the  inferiority  of  that 
power  to  the  known  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, was,  without  due  consideration,  im- 
puted wholly  to  friction.  The  bulk  of  water, 
when  converted  into  ateam,  was  very  erro- 
neously computed ;  the  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of 
water  was  not  even  guMsed  at :  whether 
the  heat  of  steam  ia  accurately  measured 
by  iu  temperament  waa  unknown ;  and  no 
good  experiment  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine ^he  quantity  of  ^^ection  water  neces- 
sary fbr  a  cylinder  of  given  dimensions.  In 
a  word,  no  man  of  sdience  in  this  country 
had  considered  the  subject  since  Desagu- 
liers ;  and  hia  writinga,  in  many  respects, 
tended  more  to  mislead  than  instruct.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters,  when,  fortunately 
for  science  and  the  arte,  Kr.  Jamea  Watt, 
then  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  at 
Glasgow,  undertook  the  repair  <rf  a  model 
of  a  steam-engine  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  course  of  his  trials  with  it  he 
found  the  quantity  of  ftiel  and  injection 
vrater  it  reouired  mnch  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  they  were  aaid  to  be  in  large  en- 
gines; and  it  aoon  occurred  to  him  that 
this  must  be  owing  to  the  cylinder  of  this 
small  m»del  exposing  a  greater  surface  in 

{>roportion  to  iU  contents,  than  larger  cr- 
inders  did.  This  he  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  makins  hia  cylinders  and  i^tonaof  sub 
stances  which  conducted  heat  slowly.  He 
employed  wood  prepared  on  purpose,  and 
resorted  to  other  expedients  witnout  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  in  any  remarkable 
degree.  He  fbund  also,  that  all  attempts  to 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion,  or 
a  more  perfect  vacuum,  occasioned  a  dis- 
proportionate expenditure  of  steam.  In 
reflecting  upon  the  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena, the  recent  discovery,  that  water 
boiled  in  an  exhauated  receiver  at  low 
degrees  of  heat  (certainly  not  exceeding 
)00«  of  Fahrenheit,  but  probably,  when 
the  vacuum  was  perfect,  much  lower),  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cluded that,  to  obtain  any  considerable 
degree  of  exhaustion,  the  cylinder  and  ita 
contents  must  be  cooled  down  to  lUO*"  at 
least ;  in  which  case,  the  reproduction  of 
steam  in  the  same  cylinder  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  great  expense  of  heai  and 
He  next  en 


consequently  of  fueL 


to  aaeertain  the  temperature  at  which  watn 
boils  when  placed  under  various  preaanrea; 
and  not  having  any  apparatus  at  hand  by 
which  he  couldmake  hia  experimenta  under 

CBaaure  kaa  than  that  of  the  atmonhere, 
began  bv  trying  the  temperature  of  water 
boihng  under  grnit  preaaures;  and  by  lay- 
ing down  a  curve,  of  which  the  ahieiaam 
represented  the  temperatnrea,  and  the 
•rMnmtet  the  pressures,  he  found  the  law 


by  which  the  two  are  connected,  whether 
the  preaaare  be  inereaaed  or  diminiahedL 
Observing,  also,  that  there  waa  a  great 
error  in  Desagulier's  calculation  of  the 
bulk  of  water  when  converted  into  steam, 
and  that  the  experiment  on  which  he 
founded  his  condnsion  was  in  itaelf  fislla- 
cious,  he  thought  it  essential  to  deter- 
mine this  p<nnt  with  more  aocuraej.  By 
a  very  simple  experiment  with  a  Florenee 
flask,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  na 
to  detail,  he  ascertained  that  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  <d  the  atmosphere,  occupies  abont 
eighteen  hundred  times  iU  original  apace. 
Ihese  points  being  determinMU  he  eon- 
structed  a  bmler  in  such  a  manner,  aa  to 
ahow  by  inspection,  with  tolerable  aecn- 
racy,  the  (quantity  of  water  evaporated  ia 
any  given  tuie;  and  he  also  aacertained,  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  coala  neeesaary 
to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  <^  water.  He 
now  applied  hia  boiler  to  the  worldnKnoodel 
before  mentioned;  when  it  appearM,  that 
the  quantity  of  ateam  expended  at  everr 
stroke  exceeded  many  times  what  was 


fident  to  fill  the  cylinder;  and  dedudna 
from  thence  the  qn     -*-      '      - 
to  form  as  much 


any 
from  thence  the  quantity  of  water  reqair«a 
to  form  as  much  steam  aa  would  aupply 
each  stroke  ct  the  engine,  he  proceeded  to 


examine  how  much  cold  water  waa  uaed  fbr 
injection,  and  what  heat  it  gained;  wliieh, 
to  his  very  fSjvtX  surprise,  he  found  to  be 
many  times  the  number  of  d^reea  whi^ 
could  have  been  communicated  to  it  by  a 
quantity  of  boiling  vrater  equal  to  that  of 
which  the  steam  waa  composed.  Suspect- 
ing, however,  that  there  might  be  aome  fal- 
lacy in  these  deductions,  he  made  a  direct 
expmment  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat 
communicated  by  steam  to  water ;  when  it 
deariy  appeared,  that  one  part  of  water,  ia 
the  form  of  ateam,  at  212**,  had  communi- 
cated about  140<'  of  heat  to  aiz  parts  of 
water.  The  fac^  thua  confirmed,  wras  so 
contrary  to  all  his  previoua  conceptions^ 
that  he  at  first  saw  no  meana  of  explaining 
it.  Dr.  Black  indeed  had,  aome  ttnae  be- 
fore, made  his  discovery  of  latent  heat ;  but 
Mr.  Watt's  mind  being  otherwise  engaged, 
he  had  not  attended  sufficiently  to  it  te 
make  himself  much  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine :  but  upon  communicating  bis  ob- 
servations to  the  Dr.,  he  received  from  hiaa 
a  full  explanation  of  his  theory ;  amd  this 
induced  nim  to  make  farther  experiments, 
by  which  he  ascertained  the  latent  heait 
or  steam  to  be  above  900«.  The  causes  of 
the  defects  of  Newcomen'a  engines  w^ps 
now  evident.  It  appeared  that  the  ati 
could  not  be  condienaed  so  as  to  fbm 


endeavoured  |  approxinaation  to  a  vacuum,  nnlrsa  the  cf-  I 
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Under,  and  the  water  it  contained,  were 
cooled  down  to  iesa  than  lOO^ ;  and  that,  at 
freater  degreea  of  heat,  the  water  in  the 
eylinder  muat  produce  ateam,  which  would 
in  part  reaiat  the  preaaure  of  the  atmoa- 
phere.    On  the  other  hand,  when  greater 
degreea  of  exhauatiou  were  attempted,  the 
quantitiea  of  Section  water  required  to  be 
increaaed  in  a  very  great  ratio;  and  thia 
waa  followed  by  a  proportionate  deatruction 
of  ateam  on  refilling  the  cylinder.     Mr. 
Watt  now  ]>ereeived,  that  to  make  an  en- 
gine in  which  the  deatruction  of  ateam 
ahonld  be  the  leaat  poaaible,  and  the  vacuum 
the  moat  perfect,  it  waa  neceaaary  that  the 
cylinder  anould  condenae  no  ateam  on  fill- 
ing it;  and  that,   when  condenaed,   the 
water,  forming  the  ateam,  ahonld  be  cooled 
down  to  100«,  or  lower.    In  reflecting  on 
I  thia  deaideratum,  he  waa  not  long  in  find- 
ing that  the  cyUoder  muat  be  preaerved 
alwaya  aa  hot  aa  the  ateam  that  entera  it ; 
and  that,  by  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween thia  hot  cylinder  when  filled  with 
ateam,  and  another  veaael  exhanated  of  air, 
the  ateam,  being  an  elaatic  fluid,  would 
mah  into  it,  nnm  an  equilibrium  waa  eau- 
bliahed  between  the  two  veaaela ;  and  that 
if  cold  water,  in  aufficient  Quantity,  wera 
qected  into  the  aecond  veaael,  the  ateam  it 
contained  would  be  reduced  to  water,  and 
no  more  ateam  would  enter  until  the  whole 
waa  condenaed.    But  a  difficulty  aroae— 
how  waa  thia  condenaed  ateam  and  water 
to  be  got  out  of  the  aecond  reaael  without 
letting  in  the  air  r    Two  methoda  preaent- 
ed  themaelvea.    One  waa,  to  join  to  thia 
second  Tcaael  (which  he  called  the  eon- 
deiuer)  a  pipe,  which  ahonld  extend  down- 
warda  more  than  34  feet  perpendicular,  ao 
that  the  column  of  water  contained  in  it, 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  atmoaphere, 
would  run  out  by  ita  own  ffravity,  and  leave 
the  condenaer  in  a  atate  of  exhauatiou,  ex- 
cept in  ao  fkr  aa  the  air,  which  might  enter 
with  the  ateam  and  injection  water,  ahould 
tend  to  render  the  exhauatiou  leaa  perfect: 
thia  air  he  propoaed  to  extract  by  meana  of 
a  pump.    The  aecond  method  which  oc- 
eurred,  waa  to  extract  both  air  and  water  by 
meana  of  a  pump  or  pumpa;  which  would 
poaseas  the  advantage  over  the  other,  of 
Deing  applicable  in  all  aituationa.     Thia 
Utter  contrivance  waa  therefore  prefierred ; 
and  ia  known  by  the  common  name  of  the 
mir-pump.    There  atill  remained  aome  de- 
fects in  Newcomen'a  cylinder.    The  piaton 
in  that  engine  waa  kept  tight  by  water; 
much  of  which  paaaing  by  the  aidea,  injured 
the  vacuum  below  by  ita  evaporation ;  and 
thia  water,  aa  well  aa  thie  atmoaphere  which 
came  into  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  piaton  and  aidea  of  the  cylinder  at  everv 
stroke,  tended  materially  to  cool  that  veaael. 
Mr.  Watt  removed  theae  defecta,  by  appljr* 
ing  oila,  wax,  imd  fat  of  animaU  to  lubri- 
eate  his  piaton  and  keep  it  tight;  he  put  a 
cover  on  hia  cylinder  (vrith  a  hole  in  it, 
made  air  and  ateam-t^ht,  for  the  piaton- 
rod  to  paaa  through),  and  employed  the 
dastie  force  of  ateam  to  presa  upon  the 
h«  alao  aurrounded  the  cylinder 


vrith  a  caae  containing  ateam.  or  a  caae  of 
wood,  or  of  other  non-conducting  aub- 
atance,  which  ahould  keep  it  always  of  an 
equable  temperature.  In  1765,  Mr.  Watt 
executed  a  working  model,  the  effect  of 
which  he  found  fully  to  answer  hia  expect- 
ationa;  and  the  improvement  of  Newco- 
men'a engine,  ao  far  aa  the  aaving  of  ateam 
and  fiiel  waa  concerned,  waa  now  complete. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  vea- 
ael in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  ateam  ia 
exerted  alwaya  hot.  and  that  in  which  the 
condensation  ia  perfortned  alwaya  cold,  ia 
in  itself  perfect.  For  the  steam  never  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  aubatance  colder 
than  itaelf  until  it  haa  doue  ita  office,  no 

Krt  ia  condenaed  until  the  whole  effect  has 
en  obtained  in  the  cylinder;  and  when  it 
haa  acted  there,  it  ia  ao  condenaed  in  the 
aeparate  veasel  that  no  resistance  remains: 
accordingly,  the  barometer  proves  a  va- 
cuum, neany  aa  perfect  aa  bv  the  exhaua- 
tiou of  the  air-pump.  But  it  will  be  aeen 
that  the  peraeverance  and  skill  of  this  great 
mechanical  philosopher  were  not  aaUafied 
while  anything  remained  to  be  accompliah- 
ed.  He  aaw  the  immenae  importance  of 
the  inatrument  which,  it  may  be  aaid,  hia 
eeniua  had  created,  and  he  reaolved  on  atill 
devoting  all  the  energiea  of  hia  mind  and 
body  to  render  it  abaolntely  perfect.  In 
178S  he  invented  that  beautinil  motion,  the 
aun  and  planet  wheel,  aa  a  aubatitute  for 
the  crank ;  and  took  out  letters  patent  for 
hia  expansive  engine.  In  1784  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  parallel  motion,  together 
with  other  contnvances;  and  in  the  year 
foUoiring  he  produced  his  amoke-conauming 
furnace,  the  governor,  ateam-gauge,  con- 
denaer-gauge,  and  indicator.  Many  modi- 
ficationa  of  the  steam-engine  were  attempt- 
ed by  others  without  much  success:  but 
the  next  invention  of  any  consequence  was 
by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  introduced  the 
metalUe  pi$ton  in  his  engine,  an  improve- 
ment of  undoubted  value,  and  which  has 
since  been  farther  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
John  Barton,  whose  metallic   expanding 

Siatona  are  now  very  generally  uaaL  Mr. 
[urray,  of  Leeda,  and  Mr.  Murdoch,  the 
inventor  of  gaa-lij^hting,  about  the  year 
1800,  made  aeveral  important  improvementa 
in  conatructinc  the  cylindera  and  working 
the  valves.  Mr.  Bramah  alao,  about  the 
aame  period,  contrived  the  four-way  cock, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock 
tuminr  always  in  one  direction.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  principle  of  high  pressure 
was  applied  with  succeaa  by  Meaars.  Trevi- 
thick  and  Vivian,  in  their  aimple  high  prea- 
aure engine ;  the  great  aim  being  to  form  a 
aimple  and  portable  engine,  where  water 
waa  acarce,  and  where  economy  of  fuel  waa 
an  object  of  leaa  moment.  Theae  enginea 
were  intended  chiefly  to  propel  carriagea  on 
ndlwaya.  Many  other  able  engineera  and 
mechanica  have  contributed,  in  aome  way 
or  other,  to  bring  thia  great  invention  to 
ita  present  degree  of  perfection;  but  it  ia 
our  more  immediate  busineaa  to  give  a 
deacriptiou  of  thAmain  featurea  of  the 
ateam-engine  aa  it  now  exiata.— As   the  ' 
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OMWt  firtal  BcddenU  luive  ocawtonally  n- 
MUtc4  either  fhnn  unperfection*  in  tkt 
UiUr,  or  from  Um  nef^iect  or  iBismaiiage- 
BMBt  of  the  persons  whose  dut^  it  is  to 
attend  to  it,  •  few  words  on  this  fnndB- 
mental  port  of  the  steun-engine  are  indie- 
pensahle.  If  more  steam  be  generated,  at 
a  given  rate  of  speed,  than  is  requisite  for 
that  speed,  the  boiler  bein|  orercbarged 
will  bust;  unless  some  proTision  be  made 
to  guard  against  such  a  consequence.  Ae- 
eordin^y  several  appendages,  bv  way  of 
precaution,  are  attached  to  tt.  The  fint  of 
these  u  the  M(^Wy-««Ier,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  any  superfluitr  of  vapour.  There 
is  also  the  •eff-metimg  dawtper,  which  is  so 
adjusted  to  the  engine,  that  it  will  eith«r 
descend  and  check  the  heat  ai  the  ftimaee, 
or  rise  and  thereby  increase  the  draught; 
and  the  sdf-acting  fteding-ptpe,  the  use  of 
which  is  also  to  regulate  the  heat  in  the 
boiler,  and  to  prevent  the  metal  being  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  immoderate  action  of 
the  Are.  Gmmf»-e»ekt  are  also  provided,  by 
the  means  of  which  the  engineer  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  boiler,  and  whether  or  not  the  self> 
acting  dunper  is  properlv  performing  its 
duty.  To  these  may  be  adde^  the  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  boilen  and  serpentine 
tubes,  by  which  increased  safety,  consider- 
able space,  a  great  saving  of  Aiel.  and  an 
accession  of  poller  have  been  obtained. 
From  what  has  hefora  been  said,  it  will 


appear  that  in  high  pressure  engines  the 
steam  is  not  conaeosed ;  but  after  having 
acted  on  the  piston,  ia  allowed  to  blow  off 


into  the  air;  whereas,  in  low  pressure  en- 
gines it  passes  into  a  separate  vessel,  where 
It  is  condensed ;  on  which  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  low  pressure  engines  do  not 
suit  a  rail-road.  High  pressure  engines 
occupy  less  room,  require  less  fuel  than  low 
pressure  engines,  and  their  power  can  be 
increased  on  emergencies,  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  fire :  but  the  risk  of  explosion 
is  thereby  very  considerably  increased.— To 
describe  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  would  far  exceed  our  Umits:  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  are 
more  astounding  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Thus  there  are  Victories  where  this 
resistless  power  is  seen,  vrith  its  mechanic 
claws,  seising  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  Mrs  and  rib- 
bons, as  if  the  iron  had  become  soft,  like 
day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Well,  in- 
deed, may  it  be  said,  that  "  the  steam- 
engine  has  inllnitely  increased  the  mass  of 
human  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
accessible  all  over  the  world  the  materials 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refhictory  qualities  of  matter;  and 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanical  power  which  are  to 
add  to  and  reward  tte  laboon  of  after 
geneialions.  Already  it  has  become  a  thing 


alike  stinaidous  for  its  force  and  its  iexi- 
bility.  The  trunk  of  an  dephant  that  can 
pick  np  a  pin,  or  rmd  an  oak,  ia  nothing  to 
u.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  emshmasaea 
of  obdurate  materiala  like  wax  before  it: 
draw  out,  without  breaking;  a  thread  aa  fine 
as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  smp  of  war  like  a 
bauole  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin 
and  forge  anchon;  cut  steel  into  ribbons; 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves.^  This,  and  ftr 
mora  than  this,  is  strictly  true;  and  to 
what  is  it  all  owing  but  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  James  Watt  1  Sumy,  then, 
we  cannot  more  appropriatdy  conclude  this 


article,  than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the 
ipeech  which  M.  Arago,  the  secretary  to 
he  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencea  in  France^ 


addressed  to  the  memben  of  that  inatitn- 
tion,  in  admiratioo  of  our  illustrioos  country- 
man :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  thia  creator 
<d  six  or  «ght  millions  of  workmen— of 
workmen  indefatigable  and  indttatrioiia» 
among  whom  the  arm  of  authority  ia  never 
called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  suppression 
ot  revolt :  this  man,  who^  by  his  Drilliant 
inventions,  conferred  upon  England  the 
means  of  sustaining  itseu  during  a  political 
convulsion,  where  its  very  existence,  aa  a 
nation,  was  endangered:  this  modem  Ar- 
chimedes, this  bene&ctor  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  whose  memory  fkitoK  generations 
will  eternallf  bless — what  vraa  OMie  to  heap 
honour  upon  this  man  ?    The  peer 

England  the  fint  of  dignities,  the      

of  national  rewards.  lou  vrill  naturally 
suppose  that  Mr.  Watt  vraa  at  least  do- 
vated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage  I 
Such  a  thing  was  never  even  thouKht  aL" 
"  PuturitT  will  behold  Watt  appear  befisee 
the  RTand  jury  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  I 
hemispheres, — they  will  see  him  penetrat-  { 
ing.  with  the  aid  of  his  mighty  machine,  ; 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  short ! 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  depths  wbcrc, ' 
before  his  time,  it  would  have  re<iuired  a 
century  of  painful  labour  to  arrive — and  > 
there  opening  up  spacious  galleriea  and  I 
mines,  clearing  them  in  a  few  minutca  of , 
the  immense  vouomes  of  water  that  encwm-  ' 
her  them,  and  snatching  from  virgin  earth  < 
the  boundless  mineral  wealth  depc»sated  ! 
there  by  bountiful  nature.  Uniting  deli-  ' 
cacv  with  power,  he  urill  be  seen  twisting 
with  equal  success  the  immense  folds  of 
the  gigantic  cable,  bv  which  the  ahip  of  the 
line  embraces  in  safety  her  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  tossing  vraves  ;  and 
the  microscopic  filamenta  of  the  delicate 
muslins  and  the  aerial  lace,  which  float  oa 
the  sephyrs  of  fashion.  A  few  oscillatioas 
of  the  same  machine  will  bring  into  caltvre 
extensive  swamps;  and  fertue  coantriea 
will  be  rescued  from  the  periodic  and  dead- 
ly miasmata  raised  up  by  the  burning  heats 
of  a  summer  sun.  Topulation,  w3i  fi^ 
well  clothed,  well  warmed,  increasioK  with 
rapiditv.  is  fast  covering  with  elegant  maA- 
sions  the  surface  of  countries,  formeriy  the 
deserts  of  theworid,  and  which  etenud  faas^ 
renness  appeared  to  condemn  to  tbe  de- 
minion  of  beasts  of  prey.    In  a  tem  yeai% 
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what  are  now  bat  hamleta,  will  become  im- 
portant cities  :  in  a  few  veara,  towns  such 
as  Birmingham— where  already  one  reckons  , 
three  hundred  streets — wUl  take  rank  as 
the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  wealthiest  ' 
cities  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  Transferred 
to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
an  hundred- fold  the  power  of  triple  and 
quadruple  ranks  of  rowers,  from  whom  our 
forefathers  exacted  a  labour  reckoned  among 
the  severest  punishments  of  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals.  The  steam-engine,  in  con- 
elusion,  drawing  in  its  train  thousands  of 
travellers,  will  traverse  the  railway  with  far 
greater  velocity  than  the  best  race-horse 
loaded  only  with  his  pigmy  jockey  I" 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  One  of  the 
neatest  triumphs  of  art,  and  perhaps  in  its 
future  consequences  the  most  important 
invention  of  any  age,  is  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is 
common  to  ascribe  this  to  Robert  Fulton, 
an  American  engineer;  but  although,  like 
Watt,  he  perfected  that  which  was  before 
scarcely  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  we 
are  bound  to  trace  iu  origin  to  an  earlier 
date,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  show  the 
real  claims  of  Fulton.  So  long  ago  as  De- 
cember, 1736,  a  patent  for  a  steam-boat  was 
taken  out  by  Jonathan  Hull;  and  a  de- 
scription, with  a  drawing,  published  in  a 
Jamphlet,  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  "A 
escriptiou  and  draught  of  a  new  invented 
machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  «ind 
or  tide,  or  in  a  calm."  It  would,  however, 
appear  that,  from  want  of  encouri^ement, 
the  steam-boat  was  never  actually  con- 
structed. About  twenty  years  after  this, 
two  Americans,  named  John  Bamsey  and 
John  Fitch,  claimed  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing steam-boats,  as  also  did  Thomas  Paine, 
but  none  of  their  plans  were  ever  brought 
into  practice.  According  to  the  following 
version,  which  has  been  given  with  evident 

E roofs  of  its  genuineness,  the  first  steam« 
oat  ever  known  to  succeed  was  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dal- 
svidnton,  and  the  tutor  of  his  family,  Mr. 
James  Taylor;  the  former  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  application  of  paddle-wheels 
in  the  propelling  of  vessels,  and  the  latter 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  steam  as 
the  moving  power  or  these  wheels.  So  fiar 
back  as  the  year  1788,  they  constructed  a 
boat  on  this  principle,  the  engine  of  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Symington,  then  a  young 
engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Experiments  were 
made  with  this  boat  on  the  lake  of  Dal- 
swinton,  Dumfriesshire,  which  proved  high- 
ly satisfactory,  the  vessels beine  driven  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  same  g^n- 
tlenuui,  in  the  foUovring  year,  constructed, 
at  the  Carron  foundry,  a  larger  vessel,  which 
was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in 
NoTember  and  December,.  1789,  and  went 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Soon 
after  this,  a  misunderstanding  arose  be- 
tween Messrs.  Miller  and  Taylor,  and  the 
nroaecution  of  the  invention  was  hj  them 
R>r  some  time  neglected.  Mr.  Symington, 
the  engineer,  meanwhile,  did  not  abandon 


theproject.  Having  commenced  business 
at  Falkirk,  be,  in  1801,  built  another  expe- 
rimental steam-vessel,  which  was  also  tried 
with  success  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
but  was  interdicted  by  the  canal  company, 
on  account  of  its  motion  destroying  the 
banks.  This  vessel,  which  lay  at  Lock 
Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Fulton,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  H.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1807  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  a  steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson, 
and,  in  1812,  Mr.  Bell  another  upon  the 
Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first  vessels 
of  the  kind  used  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Fulton  met  with  all  the  obstacles  com- 
mon to  new  undertakings;  for  while  he 
was  building  his  first  steam  boat  at  New 
York,  the  project  was  riewed  bv  the  public 
either  with  indifference,  or  with  contempt, 
as  a  risionarr  scheme.  "Never,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  did  a  single  encouraging 
remark,  a  bright  hope,  a  warm  wish,  cross 
m^  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  put  into  operation.  To  me 
it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  first  succMsfVtl  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and 
not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to 
doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery 
was  new  and  ill-made;  many  parts  of  it 
were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  work;  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.  The 
moment  arrived  iu  which  the  word  was  to 
be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends 
were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was 
anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They 
were  silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in 
their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost 
repented  of  my  efforts.  The  siniai  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  snort  dis- 
tance, and  then  stopped  and  became  im- 
movable. To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, and  agitations,  and  whispers,  and 
shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated, 
'I  told  you  it  would  be  so— it  is  a  foolish 
scheme — I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.'  I 
elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter;  but  if  they  would 
be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I 
would  cither  go  on  or  ^andon  the  voyage 
for  that  time.  This  short  respite  was  con- 
ceded without  objection.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered 
that  the  cause  was  a  sUght  malformation 
of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period  it 
was  obviated.  The  boat  was  put  again  in 
motion.  She  continued  to  move  on.  .^11 
were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed  wil- 
ling to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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We  left  the  fsir  city  of  New  Tork ;  we  pMS- 
ed  through  the  romantic  and  erer-Tarying 
•cenery  of  the  highlands ;  we  descried  the 
clustering  houses  of  Albany;  we  reached 
its  shores :  yet  even  then  imagination  su- 
perseded the  force  of  fact.  It  was  doubted 
if  it  could  be  done  again,  or  if  it  could  be 
made,  in  any  case,  of  any  great  ralue."  This 
problem,  however,  was  soon  solved.  He 
constructed  new  boats  with  various  improve- 
menu ;  and  every  succeeding  effort  added  to 
their  utility  and  his  fame.  A  few  years  only 
elapsed  before  ther  were  introduced  into 
Britain.  At  first  the  public  viewed  them 
with  manifest  distrust;  but  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  bein|r  particularly 
directed  to  a  mode  of  navigation  which  now 
appeared  likely  to  supersede  all  others,  every 
method  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to- 
wards their  improvement  was  caued  into 
action ;  till  at  length  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  national  art  and  science  produced 
those  "ocean  steamers"  which  float  across 
the  Atlantic — the  triumph  of  art  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  steam-boats  which  crowd  our 
rivers,  or  the  steam-packets  which  regularly 
cross  the  British  channel :  these  are  already 
become  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require 
a  comment :  but  we  must  not  dismiss  the 
Bobject  without  attempting  to  convey  an 
idea  of  those  stupendous  vessels  to  wliieh 
we  h«ve  alluded.  We  accordingly  take  the 
Great  We$t*m  and  the  Britiah  Queen  as  spe- 
cimens of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  following  particulars  will 
show  to  what  perfection  steam  navigation 
has  arrived.  The  splendid  steam  machinery 
of  the  Great  Weatem  was  constructed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field:  length  of  vessel  between 
perpendiculars,  SI  2  ft. ;  extreme  length, 
236  ft. ;  depth  of  hold  23  ft.  3  in. ;  extreme 
breadth  of  beam  35  ft.  4  in.;  width  fh)m 
outside  to  outside  of  paddle-case  53  ft.  4  in. ; 
draught  of  water  (loaded)  18  ft. ;  burthen 
in  tons  1340;  diameter  of  paddle-wheels  28 
ft.;  length  of  paddle-boards  10  ft.;  height 
of  centre  of  shafts  18  ft.  5  in.;  numbers  of 
revolutions  per  minute  15  to  16 ;  diameters 
of  shafts  16  and  16  inches ;  width  of  bear- 
ings 1ft.  3  in. :  diameter  of  cylinders  6  ft. 
1  in.;  length  of  stroke  7  ft-:  diameter  of 
air-pump  3  ft.  4  in. ;  length  of  stroke  of  do. 
3  ft.  6  in.;  length  fiom  centre  of  shaft  to 
centre  of  cylinder  19  ft.  6  in. ;  width  ftom 
centre  to  centre  of  en^es  13  ft.;  four 
boilers  of  equal  dimensions,  length  11  ft. 
6  in.— width  9  ft.  6  in.— height  16  ft.  9  in. ; 
weight  of  engines  about  200  tons;  do.  boil- 
ers 100  do.;  water  in  boilers  80  do.;  intend- 
ed to  carry  coals  in  tons  600  do. ;  capable 
of  carrying  800  do.;  consumption  of  coals, 
one  and  a  quarter  tons  per  hour,  when  en- 
gines are  in  ftill  work ;  or  30  tons  per.  day ; 
600  tons  will  give  20  full  days'  consumption : 
700  do.  23 S  do.;  800  do.  26^  do.  The 
Great  Weatem  left  Bristol  on  her  first  trip^ 
April  8,  1838,  and  reached  New  Tork  on  the 
24tb,  thus  having  been  fifteen  days  five 
hours  on  her  voyage.  Her  daily  rates  I 
were— 240,  213,  206,  231,  212,  218,  241,  243, 


185. 169,  20«,  183,  198, 198.  230  miles,  and 
fifty  to  harbour,  making  a  total  distance  of 
3223  miles.  Out  of  600  tons  of  coals,  she 
consumed  only  450,  having  used  rean,  and 
steamed  all  the  way.  Her  mean  daily  rate 
was  215  miles,  and  hourly  nine,  with  aii£i- 
▼onrable  weather  and  strong  headwinds. 
She  has  since  firequently  perf<Hined  the 
same  distance  in  very  considerably  less  time. 
In  her  second  voyage  out  and  home,  die 
is  computed  to  have  netted  about  £3000 
over  and  above  her  expenses:  and  in  her 
third  outward  voyage.  £3500.  The  BritiA 
(Ueen,  built  for  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company*  by  Messrs. 
Curling  aud  Young,  is  the  largest  vessd 
ever  launched,  and  the  proportion  between 
her  power  and  tonnage  is  stated  to  be  nune 
advantageous  than  that  observed  in  the 
Great  Weatem.  The  length  of  this  gigantk 
vessel  fhim  figure-head  to  tal&ail  is  275  ft, 
being  about  35  feet  longer,  it  is  said,  than 
any  ship  in  the  British  navy :  length  on 
upper  deck  245  ft. ;  of  keel  233  ft ;  40  ft 
4  in.  breadth  between  the  paddle-boxes; 
and  27  ft.  1  in.  deep  fkom  the  floor  to  the 
under  side  of  the  spar  deck.  The  en  '~~ 
are- tiro  of  250  horse  power  each,  with  cy- 
linders 77^  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  ft 
stroke :  they  are  to  be  fitted  with  Hall's  pa- 
tent condensers,  in  addition  to  the  em- 
mon  ones ;  diameter  of  paddle-wheels  30  ft 
She  displaces  at  16  ft.  deep,  2740  tons  of 
water;  ner  computed  tonna^  is  1862  Uhh. 


of  the  greatest  difficulties 

tered  in  applying  steam  to  the  parposcs  of 
navigation,  arises  flrom  the  necMsity  of 
having  to  suppler  the  boiler  with 

The  salt  not  being  evaporated,  . 

the  boiler ;  and  as  a  constant  eg;resaion  of 
steam  firom  the  boiler  causes  as  rq^ular  as 
increase  of  salt,  its  accumnlation  soon  be- 
comes {preater  than  vdiat  water  is  caaiUe 
of  holding  in  solution ;  a  depositifm  of  sak 
in  the  boilers  immediately  commenees, 
which  in  process  of  time  would  fill  theai. 
As  an  encrustation  on  the  inner  aurfhee  of 
the  boilers  is  also  thus  fbrmed,  the  heat  I 
is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal  in  some  in-  j 
stances  rises  to  such  a  temperatnte  above 
the  water,  that  the  boilers  become  red  hot  * 
and  bum.  The  consequence  is,  a  rapid  de> 
struction  of  the  boiler,  an  uimecesaazj  waste 
of  fiiel,  and  great  labour  in  removuig  the 
crust  at  the  termination  of  eadi  voyage. 
To  remedy  this  seiiuus  inconvenience,  se- 
veral plans  have  been  suggested;  but  the 
most  effectual  appears  to  be  the  putemt  w»- 
denaer,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Hall  of  Bairfbrd. 
near  Nottingham.  It  would  occnpr  too 
much  of  our  space  to  detafl  the  mode  by 
which  this  condenser  effects  the  desiiedtrih 
ject ;  but  it  may  be  necsesarr  so  fiur  to  ex- 
plain it  as  to  state,  that  while  the  steam  it 
continuously  passing  through  the  inside  of 
the  tubes,  a  regular  stream  of  odd  sea- 
water  is  iiuected  by  a  force  pump  into  the 
cistern,  and  made  to  circulate  among  then. 
which,  cooling  their  external  surfaces* 
causes  a  condensation  of  the  steam.  This 
water  is  again  forced  into  the  sea  and  le^ 
placed  by  a  fresh  supply  ftonx  the  fane 
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pnmp;  10  that  a  reacular  current  of  cold 
water  flows  incessantly  through  among  the 
tubes.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  in  fact, 
no  waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  the  boilers  can  take  place,  but  what 
arises  from  leakage;  so  that  if  the  boiler* 
be  filled  with  pure  water,  it  may  be  worked 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  advantages  of 
Hall's  patent  steam  condensers  are  now 
frdly  established;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  matters  not  how  neurd  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  heavy  the  sea  roUs,  the 
same  uniform  power  is  maintained  as  in  a 
calm;  and  while  common  engines,  uoder 
similar  circumstances,  cannot  Keep  up  the 
vacuum  to  a  higher  point  than  fnm  20  to 
25  inches,  the  patent  engines  obtain  a  steady 

vacuum  of  from  29  to  2994  inches. With 

the  following  account  ot  the  Archimedean 
steamer,  built  upon  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple, and  launcned  from  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Wynn  of  Mill-wall,  we  must  conclude :  The 
engine  is  placed  amid-ships,  as  in  other 
steam-vessels,  and  the  propeller,  or  paddl^ 
which  is  under  the  stem,  is  worked  by  a 
communicating  shaft,  acting  upon  "  the 
screw  of  Archimedes,"  in  the  application  (» 
use  of  which  the  invention  is  grounded. 
The  propeller  being  placed  under  the  stem, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  paddles, 
which  act  themselves  as  a  backwater,  is 
avoided;  and  great  benefit  is  derived  in 
seas  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  when, 
instead  of  a  great  portion  of  the  power 
being  lost,  as  oefore,  the  paddle  works  as 
effectnallv  as  in  calm  weather.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  steam-power,  the 
same  may  be  immediately  unshipped,  and 
its  action  may  be  stopped,  and  sailing  power 
substituted.  The  dimensions  of  this  vessel 
are:— extreme  length,  fore  and  aft,  125  ft.; 
length  between  perpendiculars  107  ft.; 
breadth  of  beam  22  ft.  6  in. ;  depth  of  hold 
13  ft. ;  diameter  of  screw  7  ft. ;  length  of 
screw  8  ft ;  ennnes  of  45  horse  power. 

STEAM-GUN.  Many  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  Perkins's  Steam-gun  exhi- 
bited at  the  "  Gallervof  Practical  Science" 
in  the  Strand.  It  ^sehai^es  a  current  of 
fifty  balls  in  two  seconds,  against  an  iron 
target,  and  can  be  re-charged  in  as  many 
more,  propelling  the  balls  either  singly  or 
in  vollevs,  so  tlutt  it  is  possible  to  discharge 
430  balls  in  a  minute,  or  25,200  balls  in  an 
hour.  The  steam-gun,  as  vnll  be  seen,  has 
been  regarded  as  lU(ely  to  become  a  mighty 
instrument  of  human  butchery;  it  is  not, 
however,  as  an  engine  of  war  alone  that  it 
deserves  attention,  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  high  pressure  of 
steam,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  obtained.  As  early  as  1806,  the  'French 
general  Chasseloup  is  said  to  have  shown 
the  possibility  of  preparing  steam  artillerv. 
In  1814,  a  French  engineer  constructed  ord- 
nance of  this  sort:  the  generator  furnish- 
ing steam  for  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
the  turoing  of  acock  supplied  all  the  pieces 
at  once  with  the  balls  and  steam :  thu  ma- 
chine could  make  150  discharges  in  a  mi- 
nute. But  a  stUl  more  extraordinary  ap- 
jplication  of  steam  power  to  artillery  is  de- 


scribed by  the  inventor,  Jacob  Perkins,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal, 
dated  March  8, 1827 :— "  I  am  now  engaged," 
says  he,  "  in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry,  for  th«  French  government. 
The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  sixty 
balls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  aminut^  with 
the  correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to 
a  proportionate  distance.  A  musket  is  dso 
attached  to  the  same  generator,  for  throw- 
ing a  stream  of  lead  firom  the  bastion  of  a 
fort,  and  is  made  so  far  portable  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  from  one  bastion  to 
another.  The  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  mi- 
nute, as  occasion  ma^  require,  and  that  for 
any  given  length  of  time.  I  am  within  the 
truth  when  I  sav  that,  if  the  discharges  are 
rapid,  one  pouna  of  coals  will  throw  as  many 
balls  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

STEAE'IC  ACID,  or  STEAR'INE,  is 
the  solid  constituent  of  tallow,  olive  oil,  and 
other  unctuous  substances,  converted  into 
a  crystaline  mass  by  saponification  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  al- 
kali by  an  acid.  By  this  process  three 
acids,  called  ttearie,  margarie,  and  oleic, 
are  produced.  The  $tearine  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  is  obtained  from  the  St. 
Petersburgh  or  Odessa  tallow,  although  it 
is  sometimes  used  when  procured  from  ve- 
getable oils.  It  is  converted  into  stearic 
acid  by  boiling  it  with  one  part  of  quick- 
lime to  eig;ht  of  stearine,  and  afterwards 
separating  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  fur- 
ther cleansed  from  oldc  acid,  which  is  pre- 
sent, by  congealing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure.  'Tne  stearic  acid  thus  procured 
IS  not  quite  pure;  it  is  again  and  again 
washed  with  a  weak  acid,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  to  abstract  from  it 
whatever  oleic  add  may  remain  behind. 
The  pnre  stearic  acid  is  semi-transparent, 
has  a  waxy  appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti.  It  is  melted  in  a  silver 
pan,  because  other  metals  would  colour  it; 
when  at  a  proper  temperature,  it  is  poured 
into  the  moulds,  and  torms  a  candle  closely 
resembling  one  made  vrith  wax.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the  acid 
crystalises,  and  becomes  brittle ;  two  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, but  which  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  virax,  magnesia,  or 
French  chalk.  Manufacturers,  however, 
had  recourse  to  a  very  pernicious  practice, 
employing  white  arsenic  to  prevent  this 
brittlenesB.  At  first,  a  very  small  quantity 
was  used — viz.  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in  a 
candle;  but  after  a  Ume  it  was  much  in- 
creased, eight  ounces  being  added  to  the 
cwt.;  however,  since  the  investigation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  since  the  publication  of 
the  various  facts  relative  to  the  employment 
of  this  poison,  manufacturers  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  of  service. 

STE'ATITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  rhomboidal  mica.  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green,  gray,  brown  or  mar- 
bled.   It  is  found  in  metalliferous  veins. 
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with  the  ore*  ct  copper,  lead,  sine,  ailTer, 
and  tin.  It  ia  aomeumea  called  aoajt-tteM, 
from  the  magneaia  which  it  oontaina  male* 
ing  it  aoft,  and  apparentty  unctooaa  to  the 
toach.  It  ia  aaed  in  the  manafactore  of 
porcelain,  and  fiw  takifla  freaay  apou  cat 
of  ailk  and  woollen  ataffa ;  it  ia  alao  em- 
ploved  in  polishing  RTpanm,  aerpentine, 
and  marble.  When  pounded,  and  ^htly 
burned,  it  forma  the  baaia  of  certain  coa- 
metics ;  and  among  the  more  oaeful  appli- 
cations  of  ateatite  ia  that  of  diminishing 
the  friction  of  machinery.  Humboldt  as- 
sures us  that  the  Otomacks,  a  savage  race 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  live  for  nearly 
three  months  of  the  year  on  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's clay;  and  many  other  savages  eat 
great  quantities  of  steatite,  although  it  con- 
tains no  sort  of  nouriahment. 

STEEL,  iron  combined  with  a  amall  por- 
tion of  carbon.  Iron,  on  being  made  into 
atee),  becomes  harder  than  any  other  metal. 
It  is  tempered,  or  hardened,  by  idunging  it, 
when  ho^  into  cold  water.  If  neated,  and 
not  subsequently  plunged  into  water,  it  re- 
mains soft;  but  when  refined  and  hardened, 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  makine  of  su- 

C'or  edg^-tools.  Steel  may  be  made  three 
dred  times  dearer  than  standard  ^Id, 
weight  for  weight;  six  sted  wire-apringa 
for  watch  pendulums  wei^  one  grain,  to 
the  artists,  7«.  6d.  each,  equal  to  2{.  5«. ;  one 
grain  of  gold  being  of  2d.  value.— The  na- 
tural tteel,  or  German  $teel,  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  of  ateel  procured  from 
cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
It  has  the  property  of  beinx  easily  welded, 
either  to  iron  or  to  itself.  Ita  grain  is  un- 
equally granular;  ita  colour  usually  blue; 
and  it  acquires  onlj  a  middling  hardness. 
The  natural  steel,  yielded  by  cast-iron,  ma- 
nufactured in  the  refining  houses,  is  known 
by  the  general  name  of  fumace  ateel;  and 
that  which  has  only  been  once  treated  with 
a  refining  fumace,  is  particularly  called 
rough  tteel.  The  best  cast-iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  natural  steel,  is  that 
obtained  ftom  the  brown  hsematite,  or  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore. 

STEELTARD,  or  Roman  balance,  in 
mechanics,  a  balance  by  which  the  gravi- 
ties of  different  bodies  are  found,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  single  weight.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches,  de- 
signating the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this 
bar,  and  which  is  made  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  being  removed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fiilcrum. 
.  STEER'AGE,  in  a  ship  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment before  the  bulk-head  of  the  great 
cabin,  where  the  steersman  stands.  Also 
an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship  for 
passengers. Steerage-Mmy,  that  degree  of 

Srogressive  movement  of  a  ship,  which  ren- 
era    her   governable    by   the    helm. 

ateertman,  the  man  at  the  helm  employed 
to  regulate  the  ship's  course. 

STEGNOT'ICS,  medicines  proper  to 
stop  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  or  emunc- 
tones  of  the  body,  when  relaxed  or  lace- 
rated. 


STBIN'HBILLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  VB- 
riety  of  iolite. 

BTEL'ECHITl^  a  fine  kind  of  atorax. 

BTBLLAT^  the  47th  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  leaves  dii^oaed  nntiid 
the  stem  in  a  star-like  form. 

BTEL'LATB,  or  STBL'LATED,  ib  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  used  when  more  leavea 
than  two  surround  the  stem  in  a  whorl,  or 
when  they  radiate  like  a  star.  A  »teUate 
brietU  is  when  a  little  star  of  amaller  haixa 
ia  affixed  to  the  end.  A  tteilate  Jlowtr  ia  a 
radiate  flower. 

STEM,  in  botany,  thatpartof  a  plant 
which  sustaina  the  root,  leaves,  and  flower. 
The  main  atock,  or  fiiin  part  which  aup- 

porta  the  brancbea. Stem,  in  ahip-bnild- 

ing,  the  circular  piece  of  tiBd>er  into  which 
the  two  aidea  of  the  ahip  are  united  Bt  the 
fore-end;  the  fore  part  of  the  ahip,  aa  op- 

poaed  to  the  stem. Frpm  9t«m  to  tteru, 

from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

STEMTLE8,  in  Biinini^  cross  bars  of 
wood  in  the  ahafta  of  a  mine. 

STBN'CILLING,  a  method  of  paiBtiDg 
on  walla  with  a  atencil,  ao  aa  to  inutate  the 
figurea  on  puer  hanginga. 

STENOG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
short -hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or    * 
racters  for  whole  words. 

STENTORIAN  [from  Stentor,  a  herald 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  krad  ar  " 
of  fifty  menl  able  to  utter  a  very  loud 

STEPPES,  in  Russia,  an  uneoltivated 
tract  of  land  or  desert  of  great  extent. 

STBREOG'RAPHY,  the  art  ci  drawiajc 
the  figures  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 

STEREOM'ETRY.  that  part  of  _ 
which  teaches  the  art  of  measurinw  solida 
mr  ascertaining  the  solid  contenU  of  bodies. 

STEREOSCOPE,  an  extraordinary  iB« 
strument,  recently  invented  by  Wbeatstone 
and  improved  by  Brewster,  consisting  of 
two  plane  mirrors  inclined  with  backs  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  9(P;  and,  agree. 
ably  to  the  derivation  of  the  word*  ahowim§ 
aUoiijeettinrelirf.  If  perspective  drawinga 
of  an  object  are  placed  at  the  sidea  of  the 
mirrors,  and  at  equal  diatances  from  them 
in  the  same  horitontal  line,  the  apectntor 
by  placing  his  head  against  the  edges  of 
the  two  mirrors,  will  see  a  single  image  of 
the  solid,  represented  by  the  drawings.  The 
efllDct  produced  on  the  spectator  by  this  in< 
atrament  ia  magical.    [See  Pssoposcopb.I 

STEREOTOMY,  the  science  or  art  of 
cutting  solids  into  certain  figurea  or  aec- 
tions;  as  walls  or  other  membera  in  the 
pn^les  of  architecture. 

STE'REOTYPE,  an  entire  solid  plate  or 
piece  of  tvpe  cast  from  an  impression  in 
gypsum  or  a  page  composed  with  moTable 
types.  Thus  we  say,  a  oook  is  printed  oa 
8tereotyi>e,  or  in  stereotype.  In  the  latt^ 
use,  the  word  seems  rather  to  ugnify  the 
workmanshijp.  or  manner  of  printing,  than 


commerce,  a 


the  plate.  [See  PaiMTiNe.] 

STER'LING,    in  EngUsl 

term  which  is  applied  to  money,  sinkify- 
ing  that  it  is  of  the  fixed,  or  standard  na- 
tional value ;  thus,  "  a  pound  sterlinE**  is 
not  indefinitely  "  a  pound,"  but  "  an  JBi 
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lith  pound."  Camden  appears  to  offer  the 
true  etymology  of  this  word,  when  he  de- 
rives it  from  eatterling,  and  corroborates, 
if  not  demonstrates,  the  propriety  of  this 
-saggestion,  by  quoting  old  deeds,  where 
English  coin  is  always  called  nummi  eaater- 
Unsfi.  In  explanation,  he  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  money  coined  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  grew  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  England,  on  account  of 
its  parity :  this  money  was  ctdled  eatterling 
money,  as  all  the  people  of  those  parts 
were  called  easterlings ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  relatecC  some  of  the  easier' 
ling  comers  were  invited  into  this  kingdom, 
to  perfect  its  coinage,  which  was  thence- 
forward denominated  eaaterling,  eaterling, 
at  aterling.  During  a  considerable  period, 
the  only  coin  in  England  was  one  of  about 
the  value  of  a  penny:  whence  it  happens, 
that  many  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
eaaterling  as  a  substantive,  and  synony- 
mously with  penny. The  word  aterling 

has  also  a  more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  aterling  value,  aterling  worth,  or 
aterUng  wit;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 
of  good  quality. 

STERN,  the  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel.-— —5fer>i-cAa«e,  a  cannon  placed  in 
a  ship's  stem,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit  of 

her. Stern-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

8tem-poat,  a  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extrenutv  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder,  and  terminate  the  ship 
benmd. 

STER'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  oa  peetoria, 
or  breast-bone,  a  cartilaginous  bone  which 
composes  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and 
into  which  the  ribs  are  fitted ;  formiug  the 
front  of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to 
the  stomach. 

STBR'TOR,  a  noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
inch  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy ; 
loud  snoring  or  snorting. 

STETH'OSCOPE,  in  medicine,  a  tubular 
instrument  for  discovering,  by  auscultation, 
the  minutest  variations  from  the  healthy 
standard.  This  is  done  by  the  physician 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen  of  a  patient,  and  putting  the  ear 
to  the  narrow  end.  This  useful  instrument 
was  invented  by  Laennec,  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, and  improved  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

STEWARD,  a  man  employed  in  great 
families  to  superintend  the  household  ge- 
nerally, to  collect  the  rents  or  income, 
keep  the  accounts,  &e.  A  steward  is  al- 
ways a  principal  officer  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion.— ^The  greatest  officer  under  the  crovra 
is  the  lord  high  ateward  qf  England,  an 
office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  Simon 
de  Mountfort,  to  king  Henry  III.  But  the 
power  of  this  officer  is  so  very  great,  that  it 
has  not  been  judged  safe  to  trust  it  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  excepting 
only  pro  hae  vice,  occasionally;  as  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  coronation,  at  the  airaignment  of 
a  nobleman  for  high  treason,  or  on  other 
solemn  occasions.    During  his  office,  the 


steward  bears  a  white  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  it  his  commission  ex- 
pires.—There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  M-ho  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c. In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
perintends the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
In  a  ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew.— In  other 
ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  taole. 
STHENIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 

}>lied  to  diseases  in  general  which  arise 
rom  excessive  excitement ;  the  opposite  of 
asthenic  diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from 
debility. 

S  T I C  K'L  E-B  A  C  K,  in  ichthyology,  a 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Gaaterosteua,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  common  species  seldom 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches. 

STIG'MA,  in  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil 
where  the  pollen  is  received.  It  is  moist 
and  pubescent,  to  detain  and  burst  the  pro- 
lific powder. 

STIGMA'TA,  the   pores   in   insects 

through  which  air  is  respired. Stigmata, 

in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impressed  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  when  en- 
listed.  Stigmata  were   also  a    kind  of 

notes  or  abbreviations,  consisting  onlv  of 
points  disposed  various  ways,  as  in  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  &c. 

STIG'MATIZING,  in  antiquity,  the  act 
of  affixing  a  mark  upon  slaves,  sometimes 
as  a  punishment,  but  more  usually  in  order 
to  know  them.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letters, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous.  Stigmatizing,  amoug 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  and 
nobility. 

STIL'BITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining  nearly 
lustre,  and  a  whitish  or  grajr  colour,  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  foliated  zeolite  or 
radiated  zeolite. 

STILL,  a  chemical  apparatus  for  vapor- 
izing compound  fluids,  and  re-condensing 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
as  they  are  successively  raised  oy  heat.  It 
consists  of  an  alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigera- 
tor, and  a  receiver. 

STILPNOSID'ERITE,  a  mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  massive,  in  curving 
concretions,  splendent  and  resinous. 

STIM'ULANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  excites  and  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  fibres  or  oi^^ns  of  an 

animal  body. To  atimulate,  in  a  ^neral 

sense,  is  to  rouse  or  animate  to  action  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  a  medical  sense, 
to  excite  or  increase  bodily  action;  as  to 
atimulate  a  torpid  limb ;  or  to  atimulate  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

STIMULUS,  any  medicine  or  aliment 
which  increases  or  excites  the  energy  of  an 

animal. In  a  general  sense,  that  which 

rouses  the  mind  or  spirits ;  as,  the  hope  of 
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gain  is  a  powwftd  tfiMnliM  to  labour  and  ■ 
action. 

STING,  a  barbed  tpear,  prt^ected  by 
many  iiiMCta  in  defience  firom  real  or  aa^ 
posed  dangert.  In  moat  inatancea»  tbia 
lostnuneut  is  a  tube,  throurb  which  a  poi- 
sonous matter  is  discharged,  which  inflamea 
the  flesh,  and  in  some  instances  proves  ihtaL 

BTIPEN'DIABT,  one  who  performs  ser- 
Tices  for  a  settled  compensation,  or  sti« 
pend,  either  by  the  d^,  month,  or  year. 

STIPES,  or  STIPE,  in  botany,  a  species 
of  stem  passinginto  lotves,  or  not  distinct 
from  the  leafl  The  stem  of  a  fhngns  is  also 
called  a  ttipe.  The  word  is  also  oaed  for 
the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which  sup- 
ports the  pappus  or  down,  and  connects  it 
with  the  seed. 

STIflTATE,  in  botany,  supported  by  or 
elevated  on  a  stipe. 

STIPPLING,  in  the  arts,  a  method  of 
engraving  in  dots,  as  distinguislied  ttoia 
etehinp  in  lines.  [See  ENoaAviRO.I 

STIPULATION,  a  contract  or  bargain ; 
as.  the  ttipmlmtiota  of  the  allied  powers  to 
furnish  each  his  contingent  of  troops. 

STIP'ULE,  or  8TIP*ULA.  in  botany,  a 
scale  situate  at  the  base  of  nascent  petioles 
or  peduncles :  stipules  are  in  pairs  or  soli- 

STIR'RUP.  in  ship-building;  a  piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part 

of  it  is  lost. 8tirrMp$,  in  a  tbip,  short 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends  plaited,  and 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in 
their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses 
are  reeved,  to  keep  them  parallel  to  the 
yards. 

8TITER,  a  Dutch  emn,  equal  to  about  a 
halfoenny  in  value. 

STO'^  in  antiquity,  porticos  in  Athens, 
which  were  the  resort  of  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics. 

STOAT,  in  loology.  a  sort  of  weasel ;  a 
variety  of  the  ermine:  the  Mutttla  erminta 
of  Linottus. 

STOCK,  in  commerce,  any  fund  consist- 
ing of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particulariy  the  sum  of  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any 

trading  concern. Stock  is  a  general  name 

for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
It  is  a  word  also  that  denotes  any  sum  oi 
money  which  has  been  lent  to  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interest 
till  the  money  is  repaid.  Hence  the  price 
of  stocks,  or  rates  per  cent~  are  the  several 
sums  for  which  lOUl.  of  those  respective 
stocks  sell  at  any  given  time.  The  deno- 
minations of  the  existing  stocks  are,  three 
per  cent,  consols,  three  per  cent,  reduced, 
three-and-a-half  per  cent,  reduced,  four  per 
cent.  1836.  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  1818^ 
three  per  cent.  1736,  and  long  annuities. 
The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities 
and  the  three  per  cent,  reduced,  alvrays 
bear  a  greater  pnce,  and  the  purchases  in 
them  are  more  readily  made  than  in  the 

other  stocks  or  funds. Stock,  the  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  »tock  of 

an  anchor,  the  otock  of  a  gun,  Ac. Stock, 

in  agriculture,  th«  domestic   animals  or 


beasts  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  toxm\ 
as  a  Mtock  of  catue  or  of  sheep.    Cattle  are 

also  called  b're  ttodt. Stock*  (plnr  ),  a 

machine  consisting  of  two  piecn  of  tim- 
ber, in  which  the  1^  of  criminala  are  eoa* 

fined  by  way  ot  punishment. Stoeka,  tha 

f^ame  or  timbors  on  which  a  alup  testa 
while  building.  Hence  vre  say, "  a  ahip  ia 
•a  the  ttocka. 

STOCK'-BROKEB,  one  who  deals  in  tbe 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  tW 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK'-DOYB  fColumim  mnao),  in  omi- 
tholonr,  the  wild  pigeon  of  Enxose,  long 
consid^«d  as  the  Hock  of  the  donaestie 
pigeon,  but  now  regarded  as  a  diatinct  ape- 

8T0CK'. EXCHANGE,  the  ]»lae«  or 
building  where  the  public  stock  is  boaght 
and  som.  The  Stock-excktrnge,  aitnated  in 
Capel-court,  was  opened  in  1802.  Formerly 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  peraons  timna- 
acting  business  in  the  stocks,  was  Jons- 
than's  coffee-hous^  in 'Change-alley,  Com- 
hill,  and  it  is  firom  this  circumstance  that 
the  expression  Alien  is  fkmiliarly  naed,  aaa 
cant  phrase  for  the  stock-exchange,  and 
that  a  petty  speculator  in  the  funda  is 
styled  a  "dabbler  in  the  alley."    [See  Bx- 

CBAnOB.] 

STOCK'-JOBBBB,  one  who  specolatca 
in  the  prices  of  annuities,  ftom  day  to  day, 
or  by  anticipation  for  future  time:  a  dea- 
perate  species  of  gamblini^  by  which  thon- 
sands  are  annually  ruined. — -Stock-htMer, 
one  who  is  a  proprietor  in  the  pnblie 
fUnds,  or  in  the  fUnds  of  a  bank  or  other 
company. 

STOCK'INGS,  a  spedes  of  tiaane,  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  readily  adj^itnup  itaelf 
to  the  nmbs  it  is  designed  to  cover.  T^eyare 
made  either  <rf  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  thread, 
&c.  knit  by  the  hand  or  wroven  in  a  frune. 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II. 
of  France,  1547.  Howell  says,  "  that,  in 
1660,  queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with 
a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings  by 
her  silk-woman,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  aha 
never  wrore  doth  ones  any  more."  He 
add^  "  that  Henry  VIII.,  that  magpificeat 
and  expensive  prince  wore  ordinarily  doth 
hose,  except  there  came  firom  S^ton,  by 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stoddnga  lor 
gala-days."  The  Bn|^sh  and  Frraeh  have 
often  contested  the  honour^  iBTentiiig 
the  stocking-firame;  hut  whoever  Meten- 
sions  the  French  may  suppose  they  nave  to 
it,  this  honour  was  eertaimy  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  of  Woodhorough,  Nottinghamdiire. 
He  attempted  to  set  up  an  estahtialimgt 
at  Cdverton,  near  Nottingham,  but  jnimad 
ct  meeting  vrith  that  success  to  whieh  hia 
genius  ana  inventions  so  well  entitled  hia^ 
he  was  discouraged  and  discoontenanoed. 
Being,  however,  invited  by  Henry  !▼.  of 
France  who  promised  him  a  magnificcwt 
reward  if  he  would  carry  his  machinery  to 
that  country,  he  settled  at  Bonen,  where  he 
introduced  Uie  stocking-fkame  with  distim- 
guished  success;  but  after  the  aaaaaaiaa- 
tion  of  the  king,  the  concern  got  into  difl- 
culties,  and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Farm. 
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Some  of  the  workmen  who  had  emisprated 
with  him,  returned  to  England,  and  esta- 
blished themaelves  in  Nottinghamshire, 
which  still  continues  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  machine  has  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

STCXICS,  in  antiquity,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  founder 
was  Zeno.  They  denied  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas,  and  consequently  held  that 
sensation  and  reflection  were  the  onIy~ 
foundations  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internal  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  soul. 
Ihey  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  alt  good  things  are 
equal;  that  passions  arise  from  false  judg- 
ments ;  that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil;  that 
a  wise  man  is  £ree  from  all  perturbation  of 
mind ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  his  des- 
tiny.   [See  Philosopht.] 

STO'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  robe  in  use 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they 
wore  a  large  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  the 
pallium.  — —  Also  a  sacerdotal-ornament 
worn  by  the  Bomish  parish  priests  over 
their  surplice,  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in 
their  respective  churches;  and  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb,  while  celebrating  mass. 

STOM'ACH,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mem- 
branous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  spleen ;  the  superior  orifice  of  which 
is  termed  the  eardia,  and  the  inferior  the 
pylorus.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  for  the 
digestion  of  our  food;  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dissolve,  and  change  what  is  swal- 
lowed; and  after  a  suflBcient  concoction,  to 
expel  it  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines. It  is  also  the  organ  in  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  resides. 

STOMACHICS,  medicines  which  excite 
the  action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
■tomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP,  a  small  pump  lately 
introduced  into  medical  practice,  for  re- 
moving poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  small  syringe,  except 
that  there  are  two  apertures  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in 
them  opening  different  ways,  become  what 
are  called  a  tucking  and  K  forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  firom  the 
■tomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
sacking  orifice  is  in  connexion  with  an  elas- 
tic tube  passed  into  the  stomach ;  and  the 
discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forcing 
orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inject  water  or  other  liquid  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  connexion  of  the  apertures  is  re- 
Tersed. 

STONE,  in  mensuration,  a  quantity  or 


weight  used  in  measuring  various  commo- 
dities, and  of  which  the  amount  itself  is 
various. 

STO'NE-CROP,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Sedum ;  wall-pepper.  The  stone-crop 
tree  or  shrubby  glass-wort  is  of  the  genua 
Ckenopodium. 

8T0  NE-FRUIT,  in  botany,  a  drupe,  or 
those  kinds  of  which  the  seed  or  kernel  is 
enclosed  in  a  hard  case,  covered  with  pulp, 
as  cherries,  plums,  &c. 

STO'NEHENGE,  in  English  topography, 
the  remains  of  a  public  structure  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  stiU  extant  upon  Salisbury 
plain.  It  consists  of  many  unhewn  stones, 
which,  with  some  that  are  wanting,  appear 
to  have  originally  composed  four  ranks,  one 
within  another.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermost  and  the  third  ranks,  are 
twenty  feet  high  and  seven  broad.  The 
vertical  stones  sustain  horizontal  ones,  laid 
across  their  heads,  and  fastened  by  mor- 
tises. The  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  joined  together.  The  purpose  of  a 
place  of  this  description,  among  the  gene- 
rations which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  peo- 
pled the  island  of  Britain,  and  were  not  so 
oarbarous  or  inconsiderable  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  as  the  vanity  and  superior 
refinement  of  the  Romans  contribute  to  re- 
present, seems  to  have  been  that  of  reli- 
gious worship.  What  that  reli^on  was  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  but  judging  of  these 
ruins  by  their  similarity  to  the  huge  re- 
mains of  buildings  still  existing  in  Egypt, — 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
beads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals 
have  been  found  buried  in  the  spot, — ^it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rites  peculiar  to 
solar  worship  were  there  performed;  and, 
consequently,  that  Stonehenge  was  once  a 
temple  of  Baal. 

STONES,  in  natural  historr,  are  defined 
to  be  essentially  compound  fossils;  found 
in  continued  strata,  or  beds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  either  of  congeries  of  small  parti- 
cles, in  some  degree  resembling  sand,  aifl 
lodged  in  a  smoother  cementitious  matter, 
both  of  these  running  together  into  one 
smooth  mass;  or,  finally,  of  granules  co« 
hering  by  contact,  without  any  cementitious 
matter  among  them ;  or  composed  of  crys- 
tal or  spar,  usually  debased  oy  earth,  and 
often  mixed  with  talc  and  other  extraneous 
particles.  The  principal  component  parts 
of  stones  are  silex.  alumina,  zircona,  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia :  sometimes  the  oxydes 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  popular  language,  very 
large  masses  of  concretions  are  called  roekt; 
and  very  small  concretions  are  universally 
called  gravel  or  tand.  Stones  are  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  weight ;  they  are 
brittle  and  fusible,  but  not  malleable,  duc- 
tile, or  soluble  in  water.  They  are  of  great 
and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  When  we  speak  of 
the  substance  generally, we  use  ttone'va  the 
singular,  as,  a  house  or  wall  of  stone.  But 
sp^kking  of  particular  separate  masses,  we 
say  a  atone,  or  the  etonet.  [See  Rocks.] 
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STCXRAX,  •  lesinoQt  and  odorifenma 
drag;  or  aoUd  bidaaoi,  ot  a  reddUh  brown 
colour.  It  ii  obtained  from  the  8t}fn*  <#- 
•imaUt,  a  tre«  which  growt  in  the  Lenmt. 
lifUi  HwM,  or  ttyrmm,  is  a  liquid  or  Kmi* 
fluid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
lA^id  ambtr  ttprme^um,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Virginia.  It  is  greenish,  <rf  an  aromatic 
taste,  and  agrcMble  sraelL 

STORK,  Ui  ornithology,  a  bird  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  crane  and  the  heron,  which  art 
all  included  under  the  genus  Jrdem.  Berides 
the  common  stork,  there  are  two  others,  vis. 
the  black  stork,  with  the  breast  and  belly 
white,  an  erect  and  beautiful  bird,  some- 
what larger  than  the  common  heron;  and 
the  Braulian  stork,  variegated  with  black 

and  white. In  heraldry,  the  ttork,  as  an 

emblem  oi  piety  and  gratitude,  is  a  frequent 
bcarinr  in  coat  armour. 

8TOBM8.  No  branch  of  natural  philo. 
sophy  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  during  the  last  four  years, 
than  what  is  termed  "  tk»  Law  ^f  St^rwu." 
CoL  Beid,  of  the  Royal  Bn|ineers,  who  has 
published  a  very  interesting  work  upon 
this  important  inquiry,  gives  the.  following 
opinion  as  to  a  theory  upon  which  he  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  storms.  He  observes, 
that  "  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  some 
parts  of  the  globe  are  more  subject  to 
storms  than  others,  and  throughout  this  in- 
vestigation he  has  felt  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  force  and  frequency  of 
storms  may  have  some  eonnexima  with  the 
law  of  magnetic  intensity.  The  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  St.  Helena  are  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  of  south  latitude ;  yet,  at  St. 
Helena,  a  gale  was  scarcely  ever  known, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  actual 
storms.  Those  who  study  Maipr  Sabine's 
report  on  the  magnetic  intensities  of  the 
globp,  and  follow  his  isodynamic  lines, 
which  express  unity,  will  find  them  opening 
from  each  other  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  including  a  spare 
which  thus  really  appeanto  be  the  true  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  the  world.  Within  this 
space,  on  Major  Sabine's  charts,  vrill  be 
found  two  other  lines,  markin|;  intensities 
in  decimal  parts  less  than  unity ;  and  he 
states  that  the  intensity  at  St.  Helena,  as 
observed  by  Capt.  Fitzroy,  is  0.84,  'the 
lowest  denomination  recorded,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  weakest  intensity  ^et  observe 
on  the  globe.'  When  we  examine  the  lines 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  we  find  them  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  longitude  110« 
and  260»  (I00«  W.),  but  in  different  lati- 
tudes ;  for  the  line  of  least  intensity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  earth's  equator.  In 
the  Chinese  Sea.  in  longitude  of  110«  En  it 
is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  direction  southward  of  St.  He- 
lena. Of  the  supposed  four  magnetic  poles, 
the  positions  of  the  two  in  uie  northern 
hemisphere  are  best  ascertained.  The  me- 
ridians which  run  through  these  two  poles, 
run  also  through  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  localities  of  ty- 
phoons and  hurricanes ;  and  Maior  Sabine's 
isodynamic  lines  indicate  the  magnetic  in- 


tensities so  strongly  marked  there,  that  w« 
are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  mast  b« 
some  conneximi  between  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity and  the  force  of  storms.  The  study 
of  electricity,  as  connected  with  the  wea- 
ther, deserves  to  be  renewed.  Comparisons 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  the  electric 
state  within  the  compass  of  a  great  Moam 
and  the  atmosphere  around  its  verge;  and 
if  seamen  dare  to  pass  across  the  anialler 
gyrating  columns,  or  circles,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  able,  b^  finding  out  their  electncal 
state,  to  explam  the  cause  of  their  now 
mysterious  action."— At  a  mcetinff  of  ikm 
British  Association  in  1839,  the  ooloael  read 
a  piqter  on  the  "  Law  of  Storms,"  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discnsaicna.  Pro- 
fessor Bache  stated  that  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phi. 
ladelphia,  held  that  storms  were  created  by 
winds  blowing  into  a  centre  made  br  the 
condensation  of  the  atmosphere  i  and  he; 
Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  surveyed  the  ooone 
of  a  land  tornado,  in  which  all  trees,  huild- 
ings,  &c  had  fellen  inwards,  as  if  tlds  were 


the  true  exposition  of  the  nht 
Professor  Stevelly  compared  the  motioii  of 
the  aerial  phenomenon  to  that  of  water 
running  out  of  a  tub,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  hole  was  made.  Sir  John 
Herschel  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  subject  would  teach  seamen  how  to 
steer  their  ships,  and  save  thooaanda  of 
Uvea.  Sir  John  suggested  that  the  gulf- 
stream  might  be  connected  with  the  theory 
involved  in  this  investigation ;  and  also  that 
the  trade-winds  mi^ht  throw  a  Ii|^t  npoa 
the  phenomena  which  it  presented.  He 
also  aUuded  to  the  spots  observed  on  the 
sun,  which,  by  analogy,  might  bear  npon  it, 
as  he  considered  tluem.  without  doubt,  to 
be  the  upper  apertures  of  great  hurricanes 
passing  over  the  disk  of  that  luminary,  the 
atmosphere  movin;;  analogonslv  to  our 
trade-winds,  and  being  disturbed  by  certain 
causes,  precisely  as  the  earth's  atmosphere 
might  be.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  Purdy's  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  suted,  "  that  while  one  Tcsael  has 
been  lying  to  in  a  heavj  gale  of  wind,  ano- 
ther, not  more  than  thirty  leagues  distant, 
has,  at  the  very  same  time,  been  in  another 
gale  equally  heavy,  and  Ijing  to  with  the 
wind  in  an  opposite  direction?*  This  state- 
ment is  obviously  to  be  understood  as  ^- 
plicable  to  two  vessels  felling  under  the 
two  opposite  sides  (»r  portions  of  the  sanae 
storm,  where  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuit 
of  rotation  must,  of  course  blow  from  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  horiaon. — ^But  to 
bring  our  information  down  to  the  latest 
period,  we  must  refer  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow 
(October,  1840},  where  we  find  Mr.  iTspy 
giving  in  detail  the  result  of  hia  observa- 
tions on  the  "  theory  of  storms."  He  com- 
menced by  stating,  that  he  had  found,  by 
examining  simultaneous  observationa  in 
the  middle  of  storms,  and  all  round  their 
borders,  that  the  wind  blows  inwards  on 
all  sides  of  a  storm  towards  ita  central 
parts ;  towards  a  point  if  the  storm  ia  rtmad, 
and  towards  a  line  if  the  storm  ia  obloag; 
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extending  through  its   longest  diameter. 
"He  went  into  b  great  many  instances  of 
storms  which  had  happened  at  particular 
seasons,  and  from  facts  ascertained  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  at  various  places 
around  the  space  in  which  the  storm  pre-  ' 
Tailed,  he  showed  that  the  facts  confirmed 
his  theorr.    For  instance,  from  the  storm 
on  the  6tn  Januarr,  1839,  he  had  prepared 
on  the  map  an  illustration  of  his  theory,  j 
The  storm  hegan  at  Liverpool  from  ten  to  | 
eleven  o'clock  p.k.  on  that  evening,  and  ! 
he  had  written  to  various  places  to  ascer-  j 
tain  the  direction  of  the  wind  between  ten  | 
and  twelve  o'clock  p.m.    At  the  north-west  : 
of  Scotland,  near  Cape  Wrath,  the  wind 
was  N.W.  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the 
west  of  Scotland.    In  Ireland,  at  the  same 
hours,  it  was  W.  and  S.W.    In  the  south- 
west of  England  it  was  S.W.  On  the  south- 
east of  England,  at  the  same  hours,  S.S.E. ; 
and  in  some  places  direct  S.E. ;  at  Birming- 
ham, a  little  E.  of  8.;  at  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester. 8.  of  E. ;  at  Liverpool  at  ten,  8.S.E. ; 
and  before  twelve,  S.W.  nearly.  Thus,  were 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land to  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  on  one 
side  of  the  line  the  wind  would  be  found  to 
have  blown  from  the  N.W.  and  on  the  other 
from  the  S.E.    Mr.  Espy  then  referred  to 
other  storms  here,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  which  went  to  prove  the  same 
theoiT.     The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  nearljr  the  following : — The 
equilibrium  of  the  air  may  become  unstable 
by  the  beat  or  the  moisture  below.    As- 
cending columns  or  currents  of  air  are  thus 
formed,  which,  as  they  ascend,  are  subject 
to  less  pressure  and  expand.    This  expan- 
sion produces  I K*  of  cold  for  every  hundred 
yards  of  ascent,  while  the  dew-point  falls 
only  14«  for  the  same  space.    Clouds  vrill 
be|^  to  be  fbrmed  when  the  column  of  air 
rises  as  many  hundreds  of  yards  as  the  dew- 
point  is  below  the  air  in  degrees.    When 
the  vapour  condenses  it  will  ^ve  out  the 
latent  caloric  into  the  air,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  ascendinff  air  firom  cooling  more 
than  half  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done  on  its  farther  ascent.   Thus,  the 
higher  the  column  of  air  rises,  the  wanner 
it  will  be  when  compared  with  the  air  on 
the  outside  of  the  cloud  at  the  same  height. 
For  every  degree  that  the  cloud  is  warmer, 
it  vrill  bie  a  certain  amount  lighter  than 
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peared difficult  to  settle  the  question  vrith- 
out  further  examination.— Professor  Phil- 
lips, in  answer  to  Sir.  D.  Brewster,  said,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  appearance  exhi- 
bibited  by  a  water-spout  could  invalidate 
the  conclusive  eridence  that  was  to  be 
found  of  a  direct  inward  motion  to  a  cen- 
tre, in  the  case  of  the  tornado,  on  risiting 
the  path  it  makes  through  a  forest,  and 
finding  the  trees  thrown  cu>wn  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Espy;  and  to  him  it  appeared  per- 
fectly conclusive,  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a  direct  inward  motion  in  the  torna- 
does described  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Espy  had  disposed  of  this  objection  in 
his  explanation  of  the  tornado,  where  he 
showea  that  all  bodies  taken  up  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  centre  of  the  path  of  the 
tornado  must,  firom  the  laws  of  dynamics, 
go  up  in  a  spiral  from  right  to  len ;  while 
those  ^en  up  on  the  left-hand  of  the  path 
must  move  in  a  spiral  upwards  from  left  to 
right :  and  that  consequently  ono  person 
might  see  the  tornado  whirl  m  one  direc- 
tion, and  another  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  tornado.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  presented  three  difficulties  as 
objections,  which  he  requested  Mr.  Espy  to 
answer: — Ist.  How  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  mighty  mass  of  air  as  he 
represented,  pressing  in  towards  a  common 
centre  for.  hundreds  of  miles  around,  could 
find  vent  up  the  very  narrow  vortex  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm  ?  It  would  require  very 
strong  proof  to  overcome  the  A  j»rtort  im- 
probability that  such  was  the  case.  2nd. 
That  as  the  tornado  had  an  onward  motion, 
it  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  find  pheno- 
mena, on  riewing  the  path  of  a  tornado, 
which  would  prove  without  doubt  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  was  inwards  to  a  common 
centre ;  for  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
thrown  down  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  velocity  of  the  onward  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the 
tornado  itself.  Srd.  He  thought  Mr.  Espy 
would  find  that  nearly  all  the  vapour  in  the 
air  would  be  condensed  into  water  or  cloud 
on  going  up  the  ascending  column,  before 
reacning  any  very  g^reat  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere: and  it  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  the  evo- 
lution of  latent  caloric  could  produce  so 
great  an  effect  in  the  comparatively  short 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  to  cause  the  ba- 
rometer to  sink  as  much  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  great  storms.  Mr.  Espy  took  these 
objections  in  their  inverse  order.  He  stated, 
as  to  the  last  objection,  that  if  aU  the  va- 
pour should  be  condensed  into  water,  the 
effect  would  be  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  he  had  stated  in  depressing  the  baro- 
meter;  for  it  was  knovm  that,  fat  example, 
if  the  dew-point  was  /U**  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
contained  latent  caloric  enough  to  heat  the 
whole  atmosphere  about  70*.  and,  of  course, 
half  the  atmosphere  to  double  that  amount ; 
and  the  professor  would  find  ma  calculation 
that  the  barometer  would  fall  under  such  a 
column  of  70°>  4-48th8  of  SO  inches.  His 
(Mr.  Espy's)  calculation  had  been  made  on 
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the  rappotition  that  only  aboat  three- 
fourth*  of  the  vapour  ever  is  condeuBcd, 
however  high  the  column  may  ascend.  To 
the  second  objection  Blr.  Espy  replied,  that 
Mr.  Kedileld  himself  had  proposed  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Espy^s  doctrine  of  in- 
ward motion,  that  the  trees  in  the  centre 
of  the  path  should  be  found  with  their  tops 
thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
he  (Mr.  Espy)  introduced  professor  Holm- 
stead's  testimony  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
the  Newhaven  tornado.  And  as  to  the 
great  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Redfield  stated  it  would  be  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Espy's  doctrine,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
those  storms  began  with  the  wind  north- 
westerly, and  ended  south-easterly ;  and 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Espv 
quoted  Edwards's  "  History  of  Jamaica,^' 
and  also  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Royal 
Philosophical  Transactions,"  where  it  is 
stated  that  these  storms  begin  viith  the 
wind  north-west,  and,  when  the  wind  g^ts 
round  south-east,  the  foul  weather  breaks 
up.  To  the  first  <A)jection  Mr.  Espy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  large 
storms  of  several  hundred  miles  wide  they 
pressed  in  to  the  centre  to  a  very  narrow 
vortex  before  it  began  to  ascend ;  on  the 
contrarv,  however  mde  the  cloud  extended, 
it  must  be  going  upward,  there  to  form  that 
cloud,  firequently  leaving  a  wide  space  in 
the  centre,  where  there  was  a  dead  calm ; 
and  as  to  the  tornadoes,  where  the  vortex 
was  very  narrow^not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  many  cases — ^it 
was  a  perfectly  well-established  fact  that 
all  round  the  tornado,  before  and  behind, 
and  at  the  sides,  it  was  a  dead  calm  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  tornado  itself:  which 
foct  was  explained  in  that  part  of  his  paper 
wnich  had  not  been  read.  Mr.  Osier  stated 
that,  from  the  investigation  he  had  given 
the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  the  cen- 
tripetal action  described  by  Mr.  Espy  took 
place  in  most  hurricanes:  the  particulars 
he  (Mr.  O.)  had  collected,  together  with 
the  indications  obtained  from  the  anemo- 
meters at  Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  sa- 
tisfied him  that  the  action  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  1839, 
was  not  rotatory  at  the  aur/aee  qf  tie  earth 
when  it  passed  over  England.  He  differed, 
however,  from  both  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Red- 
field  in  one  essential  point,  for  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
violent  hurricane  to  take  place  without  at 
the  same  time  having  both  rotatory  and  cen- 
tripetal action.  The  storm  might  very  pro- 
bably be  generated,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  manner  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Espy,  as 
well  as  occasionally  by  contrary  currents; 
in  the  first  case,  the  rush  of  air  towards  a 
spot  of  greater  or  less  diameter  would  not 
be  perfectly  uniform,  owing  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  this, 
together  with  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
current,  would,  in  some  cases,  produce  a 
violent  eddy,  or  rotatory  motion,  and  a 
whirlwind,  of  a  diameter  varying  with  the 
cause,  would  ensue.  The  centripetal  action 
would  thus  be  immensely  increased,  the 


whirlwind  itself  demanding  a  vast  supply 
of  air,  which  would  be  constantly  thrown 
off  spirally  upwards,  and  diffused  over  the 
upper  atmosphere :  thus  causing  the  high 
state  of  the  barometer  which  surrounds  a 
storm.  VHien  no  rotatory  action  takes 
place,  we  merely  experience  the  rush  of  air 
which  necessarily  precedes  a  fall  of  rain  or 
a  thunder-storm,  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  moisture :  but  that  nothing 
violent  enough  to  be  called  a  hurricane  can 
take  plBce  unless  a  strong  rotatory  action, 
or  in  met  a  whirlwind,  is  produced;  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  rotating  portiim  is  not  in. 
contact  with  the  earth  and  consequently 
we  only  felt  its  secondary  or  centripetal 
action"  All  these  details  are  admirably 
put  together  in  Col.  Reid's  "Attempt  to 
develope  the  Laws  of  Storms." 

STaRT-POSTS,  in  carpentry,  upright 
timbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a  building, 
for  Bupportmg  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a  beam  over 
them. 

STRABIS'MUS,  in  medicine,  squinting; 
a  distortion  of  one  or  both  <rf  the  cyea, 
whereby  the  pupil  is  turned  ftora,  insteikd 
of  being  directed  towards,  objects. 

STRAIT,  or  as  it  generally  written, 
Stbaits,  in  geonaphy,  a  narrow  pass  of 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  flows 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  atraits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  130  miles  long  and  12 
broad,  join  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  strait  which  in  a  ai- 
mUar  maimer  joins  the  Baltic  with  the  At- 
lantic, is  called  the  Sound;  and  that  be- 
tween Britain  and  France,  the  straits  of 
Dover. 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany,  a  epeciea  <rf 
Datura,  commonly  growing  wild  in  noany 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  exhale  a  strong  and  nsnaeoua 
odour;  and,  taken  intemaUy,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisona.  It  hsa» 
notwithstanding,  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  convulsive  and  epileptic  siffec- 
tions;  and  smoking  the  dried  leaves  hsut 
often  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma. 

STRAND,  the  shore  or  beach  c^  the  sea 
or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake,  and  sometimes 
of  a  navigable  river;  but  never  used  wh^ 
speakingof  the  bank  da.  small  river  or  pond. 

STRAPPADO,  a  milituT  nunishment 
formerly  practised.  It  consisted  in  drmwing 
an  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam  and  lettiiw 
him  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was  some- 
times dislocated. 

STRATEGY,  tnat  branch (^  the  military 
science  which  teaches  how  to  conduct  a 
bodjr  of  troops  in  a  course  of  opermtioBS 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRATIFICATION,  in  mineralogy  and 
geology,  a  term  signing  the  proceas  by 
which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
formed  into  strata  or  layers.  Alao,  in  che- 
mistry, layers  of  different  substances  p^actd 
one  upon  another  in  a  crucible. 

STRATOCRACY,  a  niiUtary  goTcm- 
ment,  or  that  form  of  government  in  which 
the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRATUM  (plu. »ftr«fo), in  geology,  a 
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bed  or  lajer  of  anv  ipecies  of  earth,  sand, 
coal,  or  other  fossil,  arranged  in  a  flat  form, 
distinet  from  the  adjacent  matter  On  dig- 
ging bdow  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  wher- 
erer  it  has  not  been  disturbed  before,  the 
Uws  of  naturcihave  composed  it,  not  of  a 
homogenous  or  similar  mass,  but  of  strata, 
Ujrers,  or  stripes  of  different  materials.  The 
arrangement  and  nature  of  these  materials 
are  in  the  most  extreme  degree  irregular. 
Naturalists  formerly  maintained  that  each 
bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  nniver- 
sally  over  the  globe,  and  that  the  series  of 
beds,  in  regular  succession,  environ  our 
planet,  like  the  coat  of  an  onion ;  whereas, 
many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in 
one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  an- 
other :  but,  tidcen  as  an  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a 
limited  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an 
onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  inaptly  represent  the  strata  that 
cover  certain  oistrictB.  De  Luc,  Dolomieu, 
and  Curier  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particu- 


lutions  similar  to  the  deluge. 

STRAWBERRY,  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
iu  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  of  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  delicious  and 
cooling. 

STREAM,  a  current  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  as  a  river,  brook,  or  rivulet ;  a  ttreatn 
of  lead  or  iron  flovring  from  a  furnace ;  or  a 
stream  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

STREAM-TIN,  in  mineralogy,  particles 
or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  alluvial  jrround. 

STRENGTH,  the  power  with  which  bo- 
dies  can  overcome  otner  power,  as  a  lever, 
or  an  animal,  in  regard  to  its  muscles, 
which  set  themselves  like  a  lever,  and  act 
and  re-act  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, the  action  commencing  against  the 
ground,  or  some  bodv  connected  with  the 
g^und. ^The  word  strength  also  implies 

Kwerof  the  mind  or  intellectual  force. 
literature,  nervous  diction.  The  strength 
of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer 

or  reader. The  amount  of  force,  military 

or  naval. Also,  legal  or  moral  force;  as, 

"  the  strength  of  law  }"  "  the  strength  of 
public  opinion,"  &c 

STRBPITO'SO,  inmosic,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
must  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
boisterous  style. 

STRI'iB.  in  architecture,  the  filleu  which 
■eparate  tne  frirrows  or  grooves  of  fluted 

columns. Stria,  in  natural  history,  small 

channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles  an'd  other 
sabstances. 

STRI'ATED,  in  botany,  streaked,  or 
■cored  with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines. 
Striated  /ivetMre,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
sists of  long,  narrow,  separable  parts  laid 
on  or  beside  each  other. 


STRI'DOR  DEN'TIDM,  a  grindmg  ot 
the  teeth. 

STRIX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  AecipHres  ;  well-known  as  the 
owl.     [See  Owl.] 

STROB'IL,  in  botany,  a  pericarp  formed 
from  an  ament  by  the  hardening  of  the 
scales.  It  is  made  up  of  scales  that  are  im- 
bricate, as  the  cone  of  a  pine. Strobili- 

form,  shaped  like  a  strobii,  as  a  spike. 

STROM'BITE.  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Strombus. 

STRONTIANITE,  in  mineralogy,  pris- 
matic barytes,  or  carbonate  of  strontian,  a 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stel- 
lated, and  crystalized  in  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
hedral  prism,  modified  on  the  edges,  or  ter- 
minated by  a  a  pyi^id. 

STRONTIAN,  in  mineralogy,  an  earth 
which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  barytes  in  many  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  a  base  to  which  isg^ven  the  name  «froii- 
h'«m,in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

STRO'PHE.  in  Greek  poetry,  a  sunxa: 
the  first  member  of  a  poem.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  similar  stansa  called  anti- 
strophe. 

STRUCTURE,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
a  building  of  some  sixe  and  importance. 
Also,  form  or  construction ;  as,  "  we  know 
but  little  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of 

the  terraqueous  globe." In  mineralogy, 

the  particular  arrangement  of  the  integrant 
particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral. 

STRUMA,  in  medicine,  glandular  tu- 
mours on  the  neck  and  throai^  constituting 
the  scrofula. 

8TRUTHI0,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Gallina;  well-known  as  the  I 
ostrich.     [See  Ostbich.] 

STRYCH'NIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Sttychnosnux  vomica,  and  Strpchnes  iffnatia. 
It  is  a  white  substance,  crystalised  in  very 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  excessively 
bitter.  It  acts  upon  the  stomach  with  vio- 
lent energy,  inducing  locked-jaw  and  de- 
stroying lite. 

8 T  U  C 'CO,  in  building,  a  fine  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  lime,  sand,  whiting, 
and  pulverized  marble ;  used  for  covering 
walls,  &c. 

STUD,  in  building,  a  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams, 
between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams  or 

other  main  timbers. A  stud  is  also  an 

ornamental  knob;  as,  "coral  chisps  and 
amber  studs."  Hence  we  use  the  word 
figurativelv  in  the  description  of  scenery ; 
as,  "  the  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills  were  studded  with  neat  cottages  and 

elegant  villas." A  collection  of  breeding 

horses  and  mares. 

STUD'DING-SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  sail 
that  is  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  princi- 
pal sails.  The  studding-sails  are  set  only 
when  the  wind  is  light;  and  appear  like 
wings  in  the  yard-aniis. 

STUD'T,  application  of  the  mind  to 
books,  to  art  or  science,  or  to  any  subject. 
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for  the  pnrpoM  of  learaing  what  wm  not 
before  known ;  the  occupation  of  a  ttud*nt. 
Alao,  the  apartment  devoted  to  study  or 
Utenurr  avocatioiu. 

STUFF,  in  oonunercet  a  general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  fobrics  of  silk,  wool,  hair, 
cotton,  or  thread,  manufactured  on  the 
loom.  It  comprehends  all  cloths,  but  it 
signifies  particularly  woollen  cloth  of  slight 
texture  for  linings 

STURGEON  (ttwrto),  in  ichthy^ogy,  a 
larve  lish  of  Uie  senus  Aoeipttuer,  with  the 
body  armed  with  roi^h  tubercles.  The 
sturgeon  grows  to  sixteen  or  e^|:hteen  feet 
in  length ;  thoi^h  they  are  generally  caught 
much  smaller.    Thtte  are  tour  cirri  at  the 


extremity  of  the  under  jaw;  the  eyes  are 
large,  and  stand  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  snout ;  and  the  spinose 
tubercles,  of  which  there  are  sereral  series 
or  rows,  are  very  singular.  The  flesh  is  much 
esteemed:  from  the*  roe  is  made  caviare, 
and  from  the  sounds  and  muscular  pcuts 
is  made  imugla$§.    [See  Fisbbbibs.] 

STYLE,  in  literature,  a  term  originally 
used  metaphorically,  from  the  ttyUu  or  an- 
tiqne  pen,  to  signify  the  writing.  Thus  we 
say, "  the  $ifle  of  Oiobon,"  in  the  same  sense 
as  "  the  i>eiteil  of  Ouido,"  meaning  in  both 
cases  the  manner,  and  applying  the  name  of 
the  instrument  to  the  work.  oVyle,  then,  is 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  or  the 
manner  in  which  a  person  expresses  him- 
self in  writing.  Although  in  a  langnuce 
there  can  be  but  one  syntax,  there  may  Be 
many  kinds  of  style,  and  all  equally  good. 
Syntax  may  be  taught  by  rules,  but  style 
must  be  the  gift  of  nature,  assisted  by  ob- 
servation; it  depends 'upon  the  habitual 
character  of  the  writer,  or  the  temporary 
one  which  he  assumes  for  tif  particulKr  sub- 
ject. Swift  says,  '•  proper  words  in  proper 
places  make  Uie  true  definition  of  style." 
—Stifle,  in  chronology,  the  manner  of 
coBoputing  time,  with  regard  to  the  Julian 
or  (Sxegontn  calendar,  and  termed  either 
eld  style  or  new.  By  the  old  etyU  the  year 
consisted  of  365  days  and  6  hours ;  but  the 
new  or  Gregorian  style  was  made  to  corre- 
spond more  nearly  with  the  period  of  the 
sun's  revolution,  reckoning  the  year  to  be 
36&  days  6  hours  49  minutes  20  seconds,  by 
retrenching  11  days  from  the  old  style.  The 
new  ttyle  was  introduced  into  Germany  in 
1700,  and  in  1763  into  England  by  act  of 
parliament,  whereby  the  2nd  of  September 

m  that  year  was  reckoned  the  14th. 

8tyU,  in  architecture,  a  particular  mode  of 
erecting  buildings,   as  the  Gothic    style, 

the  Saxon  style,  the  Norman  style,  &c. 

In  botany,  the  middle  portion  of  the  pistil, 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ.  The 
•tyUe  of  plants  are  capillary,  mifonn,  cy- 

lindric,  subulate,  or  clavate. ^The  word 

B^le  has  also  other  applications:  as,  "  the 
dinner  was  served  up  m  excellent  etyU;" 
"the  emperor  of  Russia  is  etyled  auto- 
crat," &c. 

STY'LITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  solitaries,  or  fanatics,  in  the  East, 
who  performed  a  kind  of  penance  by  stand- 
uig  motionless  on  columns  or  pillars;  and 


of  whose  performances  in  this  way  the 
most  increoible  st<»ies  are  vouched  for. 

STYLOGLOS'SUS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
arising  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and  which,  descending  obliquely  to  the 
side  and  root  of  the  tongue,  moves  it  sid^ 
ways,  backwards  and  forwards. 

STYLO-HYOIDE'US,  in  anatomy,  a  pair 
of  muscles  arisiiig  in  the  styloid  process, 
and  terminating  m  the  horn  and  the  base: 
this  is  often  perforated  by  the  digastric 
muscle  of  the  jaw.  These  mnaclea  draw 
laterally  upwards. 

STY'LOlD,  having  some  resemblance  to 
a  style  or  pen ;  as  the  ttjfUnd  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

STYPTICS,  medidneB  which  have  the 
quality  of  stopping  hemorrhage,  or  dis- 
charges of  blooo.  The  word  etyptie,  though 
signifying  nearly  the  same  as  a*trinfe*t,  is 
used  in  a  different  and  more  limited  sense; 
aetrinffente  usually  denoting-  intemal  ap- 
plications for  stopping  bleeding  or  for 
strengthening  the  sohds;  etypttet,  exter- 
nal raptications  for  restraining  discharges 
ofblSSd. 

STY'RAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  10  Decandria,  order  1  JfoM^atc. 
Plants  of  this  genus,  which  are  trees,  and 
distinguished  m  English  by  the  name  of 
Storax,  yield  a  resinous  gum,  as  the  Ben- 
zoin Storax,  or  Bei^amin-tree. 

S  U  B,  a  Latin  preposition  for  mder  or 
belovo;  used  as  a  prefix  to  many  Englirii 
words  denoting  inferiority  of  rank  or  defect 
in  quality;  aa» subaltern,  subordinate^  &c. 

SU'B  A  H,  in  India,  a  province  or  viee- 
royship.  Hence  «u6ai<iar,  thegovenuwof 
aprovmce.  Subakdar  is  also  used  for  a 
native  of  India,  who  ranks  as  cq^tain  in 
the  European  companies. 

SUBAL'TEEN,  a  term  for  a  military 
officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

SUBAX'ILLABY,  in  botany,  placed  un- 
der the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  of  a 
plant  with  the  stem,  or  oy  a  leaf  with  the 
branch. 

SUBCLATIAN,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  anything  under  the  arm-pit  or 
shoulder,  whether  artery,  nerv^  vein,  or 
muscle. 

SUBCON'TRARY,  in  geometry,  a  term 
used  when  two  similar  triangles  are  so 
placed  as  to  have  a  common  angle  at  dieir 
vertex,  and  yet  their  bases  not  paralld. 

SUBCORmTE.  in  botany, 
similar  to  a  heart  in  shape. 

SUBCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for 
the  internal  intercostal  musdea. 

SUBCUTICULAR,  in  anatomy,  bdng 
under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

SUB-DOM'INANT,  in  music,  the  fourth 
note  above  the  tonic,  being  under  the 
dominant. 

SUB'EBOSE,  in  botany,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  gnawed  or  a  lime  eatea. 

SU'BEROUS,  soft  and  elastic.  Uke  oork. 

SUBHYDROSULPH'URBT,  in  chemis- 
try, a  compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
witii  a  base,  in  a  less  proportion  than  in 
hydrosulphuret. 

SUBINFEUDATION,  in  Uw,  the  BLt  of 
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enfeofflnf  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee,  who  holds 
lands  of  f^e  crown. 

SUB'JECT,  one  that  owes  allegiance  to 
a  BovereiKn,  and  is  governed  by  his  laws. 
Men  in  nee  governments  are  nAjeett  as 
wdl  as  eiiixtn*;  as  citizens,  thev  eigoy 
rights  and  firanchises ;  as  subjects,  they  are 

bound  to  obey  the  laws. Subject,  that  on 

which  any  mental  operation  is  performed, 
or  which  is  treated  or  discussed;  as,  the 
Aiestion  of  immediate  war  with  France  was 

tne  tubjeet  of  debate. Also,  that  on 

which  any  physical  operation  is  performed ; 
asi,  a  mt^jeet  for  dissection,  or  amputation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar, 
a  form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  a  thinr 
etnditiotutUjf  or  by  way  of  tuppontum  ;  and 
is  denoted  in  the  English  language  hj  the 
addition  of  (A  though,  or  some  other  con- 
jnncticHi,  expressed  or  understood. 

SUB'LANATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  which 
are  somewhat  woolly. 

SUBLAPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  apostacy 
being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  God  in 
compassion  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  res- 
cue a  great  number  ttom  their  lost  state, 
and  to  aceept  of  his  obedience  and  death 
on  their  account.    The  word  tublaptarian 


is  opposed  to  supraUgiMHria*. 
SUB'LIMATE,  in  chemistry,  any 
'  *      '  '     ibl 


sub- 


stance procured  by  the  process  of  sublima* 
tion,  particularly  comnve  tublimate,  or  the 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 

vicdently  poisonous  prepuation. 8116- 

Umation,  tne  process  by  which  volatile  sub- 
stances are  raised  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form.  Sublimation 
bears  the  same  rdation  to  a  solid,  that  dis- 
tillation does  to  a  liquid.  If  the  subliming 
matter  concretes  into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it 
is  eommonly  called  tLtubUmate;  if  into  a 
powdenr  fbrm,>foioer«. 

SUBLIldB,  in  literature,  that  style  or 
manner  of  writing  in  which  a  sublime 
thought,  or  a  fact  sublime  in  its  character, 
is  suitably  presented  to  the  mind.  It  has 
often  been  said, — but  we  suspect  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  the  assertion, — that  when 
men  {^w  philosophical,  they  can  seldom 
excel  in  the  tmilime.  The  sources  of  the 
tublinu  in  language  are  well  enumerated 
bjr  Lonsrinus.  The  first  is  elevation  of 
mind;  the  second,  ardent  sensibilitv;  the 
third,  the  proper  use  of  figures ;  the  fourth, 
grandeur  of  diction ;  and  the  fifth,  a  digni- 
fied harmony  of  arrangement.  The  tubUme 
in  narration  is  exemplified  in  the  well- 
known  eommfencement  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis: "  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light." 

SUBLI'MED,  in  chemistry,  brought  into 
a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

SUBLIM'ITT,  in  oratory  and  composi- 
tion, loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style.  Also, 
moral  grandeur ;  as» "  the  incomprehensible 
ni6{t«it<yofGod." 

SUBLINGUAL,  in  ani>tomy,  situated 
nnder  the  tongue;  as  the  tublingual  ffland*, 
whieh  secrete  the  saliva. 


SUBLUXA'TION,  in  surgery,  a  violent 
sprain  or  incomplete  dislocation. 

SUBMARI'NB,  an  epithet  for  what  ex- 
ists or  happens  under  the  sea  or  water;  as, 
a  tubmarine  explosion,  or  tubmarint  navi- 
gation, ftc 

SUBMAX'ILLART,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  two  salivary  glands,  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  right  and  left  angles 
of  the  lower  law. 

8  U  B  M  E'  D I A  NT,  in  music,  the  sixth 
note,  or  middle  note  between  the  octave 
and  snbdominant. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  a  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times ;  as  4,  which  is 
the  submultiple  of  24,  being  contained  in 
it  six  times. 

SUBNU'DE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  almost  naked  or  hue  of  leaves. 

SUBOCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  under 
the  occiput ;  as,  the  tuboeeipital  nerves. 

SUBORNATION,  in  Uw,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  ftdse  oath 
as  constitutes  peijury. 

SUBPETIOLATB,  in  botany,  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

SUBPCE'NA,  in  law.  a  writ  commanding 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served;  as  witnesses,  Ac. 

SUBREPTION,  the  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation, 
that  is,  by  the  suppression  of  facts. 

SUBROGATION,  in  the  civU  law.  the 
substituting  of  one  person  in  the  {dace  of 
another,  and  giving  mm  his  rights. 

SUB'SALT,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  with  less 
acid  than  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAFULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  an  artery.  The  tub$eapular  artery 
is  the  large  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  rises  near  the  lowest  marg^  of  the 
scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  act  of  signing  or 
setting  one's  hand  to  a  paper.  Also  the 
living  a  sum  of  money,  or  engaging  to  give 
It,  for  the  furtherance  of  some  common  ob- 
ject in  which  several  are  interested,  as  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like. 

SUBSES'SILE,  in  botany,  almost  sessile ; 
having  very  short  footstalks. 

SUB'SIDY,  an  aid  or  tax  granted  to  the 
lung,  by  parliament,  upon  any  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and 
goods :  but  the  word,  in  some  of  our  sta- 
tutes, is  confounded  with  that  of  customs. 
It  signifies,  in  modem  usage,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  the  government  of  one  Nation 
to  tmtt  of  another,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving^  the  latter,  and  the  ultimate 
one,  of  benefiting  the  former.  Thus  Great 
Britain  tubaidited  Austria  and  Prus8i<^  to 
engage  those  powers  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  during  the  late  war. 

SUB'SOIL,  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth 
which  lies  between  the  surftice-soil  and  the 
base  on  which  it  rests ;  the  tubttratum. 

SUB'STANCE,  something  that  we  con- 
ceive to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  of 
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•nj  created  being,  or  any  particiilar  mode 
or  accident.  Our  ideas  of  substances,  as 
Mr.  Locke  observes,  are  onl^  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  re- 
present distinct  things  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, in  which  the  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  always  the  chief.  Thus  the  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and 
reasoning  joined  to  the  substance,  make 
the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man :  and  thus  the 
mind  observing  several  simple  ideas  to  go 
constantly  together,  which  being  presumed 
to  belong  to  one  thing,  or  to  be  united  in 
one  subject,  are  called  by  one  name,  wliich 
we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  consi- 
der, as  one  simple  idea.  The  word  is  equally 
applicable  to  matter  or  spirit:  we  say, 
"  stone  is  a  hard  s^bclasee;''  "  the  soul  of 
man  is  an  immaterial  mbttance,  endued 
with  thought ;"  and,"  in  a  good  epitome,  we 
may  have  the  aubttanee  of  a  large  book,"  &c, 

SUB'STANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun 
or  name,  denoting  a  thing  without  any  re- 
gard to  Its  qualities ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  quality.  Thus 
of  the  words  "red  house,"  the  first  denotes  a 
quality,  and  is  therefore  an  adjective ;  the  se- 
cond a  thing,  and  is  therefore  a  substantive. 

SUB'STITUTE,  in  law,  one  delegated  to 

act  for  another. In  the  militia,  one  en- 

gued  to  serve  in  the  room  of -another. 

SUBSTBACTION  (not  nbtraction,  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  &c.),  in  law,  the  with- 
drawing or  vnthholding  of  some  right. 
Thus  Uie  tub$traetion  of  a  legacy,  is  the 
withholding  or  detaining  of  it  from  the  le- 
gatee bv  the  executor:  and  in  like  manner, 
the  withholding  of  any  service,  rent,  duty, 
or  custom,  is  a  nAttraetion,  frar  which  the 
law  gives  a  remedy. 

SUBSTRATUM,  in  geology,  a  layer  of 
earth  laid  under  another. ^In  metaphy- 
sics, the  matter  or  substance  supposed  to 
furnish  the  basis  in  which  the  perceptible 
qualities  inhere. 

SUB'STTLE,  in  dialling,  the  line  on 
which  the  gnomon  stands. 

SUBSULPH'ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phate  with  an  excess  of  the  base. 

8UBSULTUS,  in  medicine,  a  tvntching 
or  convulsive  motion;  as  nAtultua  teu' 
dinnm. 

SUBTAN'OENT,  in  geometry,  the  part 
of  the  axis  contained  between  the  ordinate 
and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a 
curve. 

SUBTEN'SE  OF  AN  ABO,  a  right  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 

SUBTILE,  in  physics,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  is  extremely  fine  and  delicate; 
such  as  the  animal  spirits,  the  effluvia  of 
odorous  bodies,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be.— 
Subtilization,  in  the  laboratory,  the  opeim- 
tion  of  making  so  volatile  as  to  rise  in 
steam  or  vapour. 

SUBTRACTION,  in  arithmetic,  the 
taking  of  a  less  number  from  a  greater  of 
the  same  kind  or  denomination ;  an  opera- 
tion by  which  is  found  the  difPertnce  be- 
tween two  sums. 


SUBTRAHENiy,  in 
or  number  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from 
another. 

SUBULATE,  or  SUBTJLATED,  in 
botany,  in  the  shape  of  an  avd:  thus,  a 
tubulated  \eafS»  one  of  an  oblong  and  nar- 
row figure,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  thence 
gradually  deceasing  till  it  terminates  in  a 
point. 

SUB'URBS,  the  buildings,  streets,  or 
parts  that  lie  without  the  vram,  but  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  cit;^.  Hence  sat- 
wrba%t  inhabiting  or  being  situated  near  a 

*^  sijCCEDA'NEUM,  that  which  is  used 
for  something  else;  a  substitute.  Hence 
•MccedaNAnM,  being  employed  for  or  supp- 
ing the  place  of  something  else. 

8UCCIFEBOU8,  in  botany,  producing 
or  conveying  sm. 

SUCCINATE,  in  chemistrr,  a  salt  form- 
ed by  the  succinic  acid  and  a  base. 

SUCCIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  add 
drawn  from  amber  by  sublimation. 

SUCCINITE,  a  mineral  of  an  amber 
colour,  considered  as  a  Tariety  of  garnet. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  xa  graankr 
masses,  about  the  size  of  apea. 

SUCCITfUM,  a  genus  of  minerals.  [See  | 
Ambbb.] 

SUCCORY,  in  botany,  the  wild  endive^  I  j 
a  plant  of  the  genus  CieAorhisi.  i  ' 

SUCCOTASH,  a  dish  so  called  in  Ame- 1  , 
rica,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  green  I  i 
maize  and  beans  boiled.  |  \ 

SUCCULENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
such  plants  as  have  a  juicy  and  scrft  ste■^ 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  bard  asd 
ligneous.    Peas,  beans,  &e.  are  tiutnimA. 

SUCCULENTiE,  the  13th  Linmean  na- 
tural  order  of  plants  consisting  of  flat,  joicy 


ecus,  in  medicine,  a  term  frequently 
enoployed  to  denote  the  extracted  joice  m. 
different  plants,  as  the  Snccms  Gljfe^rrkiMm, 
Spanish  kquorice,  &c 

SUCCUS'SION,  in  medicine,  a  shaking 
of  the  nervous  parts  by  powerful  stimu- 
lants. 

SUCK'ER.  the  pistim  of  a  pump;  alsoA 


piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a'stonej  whi^ 

re  of  the  atmoqihere, 

..  and  is  not  to  be  pulled 

off  without  great  force. Suekert  m  bo- 


ovring  to  the  pressure  < 
adheres  very  closely,  a   * 


tany,  a  young 

or  lower  part  of 

SUCK  IN6-FISH,  in  ichthyokicy,  a  fisk 
haying  a  frit  naked  head  and  a  naked  body, 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  vessels.  It  wai^called  by  the 
andente  remor;  and  in  the  Linncan  system 
Eehineit  remora. 

SUCTION,  in  hydraalics,  the  act  of 
sucking  or  cbawing  up  a  fluid.  SucticHS 
appears  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  attrac- 
tion, as  if  the  air  and  water  hung  together; 
whereas  the  phenomenon  is  produced  merdy 
by  taking  away  the  wei^t  or  pressure  of 
the  air  from  the  suxiace  of  the  hquid  in  the 
pipe,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  U- 
i)uid  on  the  outude  of  the  pipe  forces  it  up 
into  the  pipe,  to  produce  an  equilibrium. 
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SU'DOR  AN'GLICUS,  Li  medicine,  an 
endemic  fever,  formerly  known  by  the  name 


of  the  tweatina  $ieknett  of  England.    This 
,.       ,  ^^^  ,  -         ..     -    .  - 

title  of  tudcr,  from  the  patient  suddenly 


disorder  was 
I>earin| 


Lus  named  from  its  first  Bp- 
in  this  island,  and  acquired  the 


breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  its  great  characteristic  feature. 

BUDOttlFICS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

SUE,  to  institute  le^^al  process  against 
a  person ;  to  prosecute  m  a  civil  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a  real  or  supposed  right;  as 
to  tue  for  debt  or  damages. 

SUFFERANCE,  a  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants ;  a  tenant  at  sv^eranee  being  one 
that  oontinues  after  his  title  ceases,  with* 
out  positive  leave  of  the  owner. 

SUFFRAGAN,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
term  of  relation  applied  to  a  bishop,  with 
respect  to  the  archbishop  who  is  his  supe- 
rior; or  rather,  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFRAGE,  a  vote  given  in  deciding  a 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
man  for  ao  office  or  trust ;  as,  a  true  patriot 
deserves  the  mtffragf  of  his  fellow-citisens. 

SUFFRUTICOUS,in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  permanent  or  woody 
at  the  base,  but  whose  yearly  branches  de- 
cay; as  si^  thyme,  &c. 

SUGAI^  the  sweet  constituent  of  vege- 
table and  animal  products.  It  is  a  well- 
known  substance,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
juice  of  a  kind  of  cane  (omndo  tMctutriftra), 
growing  in  the  East  and  "West  Indies.  The 
mugur-wutt  which  resembles  the  reeds  com- 
BBon  in  morasses,  except  that  its  skin  is  soft 
•nd  its  pulp  a  spongeous  substance,  usually 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  six  fee^ 
with  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  di- 
vided bv  knots,  at  the  distance  of  ei|:hteen 
inches  from  each  other.  At  its  top,  it  pro- 
trudes several  lon^^,  |^een  leaves;  and  in 
the  centre  of  these  is  its  flower.  When  the 
leaves  springing  from  the  knots  decay,  the 
plant  is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  and  carried  to  the  mills;  which 
consist  of  wooden  rollers  covered  with  steel 
plates,  and  are  kept  in  motion  by  water, 
wind,  or  animal  power.  The  juice  pressed 
from  the  caues  passes  through  a  tube  into 
the  sv^ar-house,  where  it  falls  into  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  first 
boiler.  Here  it  is  simmered  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  mixed  with  potash  and  quick  lime ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  these  in^^'edients,  its  unctuous 
parts  aro  raised  to  its  surfooe,  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  scum,  which  is  eareftilly  removed. 
In  a  second  bmler,  over  a  stronger  fire,  it  is 

BBBde  to  boil,  and  its  purification  continued  .     . 

by  means  of  a  fresh  lye.    After  passing  ;  upwards,   at   18  or  30  inches  above  the 
'      '    "  '  ground,  care  being  taken  that  the  auger  pe- 

netrates no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the 


ing  a  coa^nm,  envelopes  the  impurities. 
Thus  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of  lasip, 
loaf,  rtjlned,  &e.  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  purification.    Loaf  or  lump  su- 

Kr  is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy 
ing  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar 
that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  oc, 
where  the  manufocture  of  that  article  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  K^^  extent.  When 
of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white 
crystals,  and  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  taste.— Sugar  is  a  proximate  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
most  ripe  fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  rooU. 
By  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  into  al- 
cohol, and  hence  forms  the  basis  of  those 
substances  which  are  used  for  making  in- 
toxicating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  &e.  The  ultimate  elemenu  of 
sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
Of  all  vegetable  principles,  it  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  as 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious.—— 
Beet-not  mtgar.  The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root, and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it, 
are  making  rapid  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Bohemia  the  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  3,300,000  souls,  yet  there  are  87 
manufactories  in  full  work,  and  many  more 
ready  to  commence.  The  soil  and  dimate 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  fkvourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  appears 
that  in  France  more  than  100,000,000  francs 
aro  invested  in  nearly  600  beet-root  sugar 
manufisctories;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  de- 
clared, that  he  hj  no  means  despairs  of  soon 
seeing  persons  m  France  make  their  own 
sugar,  as  in  England  people  brew  their  ovm 
beer.  So  long  since  as  tne  year  1830  there 
were  in  that  country  upwards  of  100  mann- 
foctories  of  beet-root  sugar,  from  which 
were  produced,  in  1829,  upwards  of  6000 
tons  of  sugar  worth  60i.  per  ton,  or  300,0002. : 
the  profit  of  which  was  estimated  at  16f.per 
acre;  but,  it  is  expected  that  sugar  may 
thus  be  made  in  France  at  302.  per  ton,  or 
34t  per  acre  profit.  The  proportion  appears 
to  be  about  two  pounds  and  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  ihe  finest  white  refined  sugar  fW>m 
each  hundred  .pounds  weight  of  raw  beet- 
roots. The  beet  is  the  same  plant  which  is 
in  England  called  mangel-wurzel ;  the  white 
varietv  being  considered  the  most  produc- 
tive oi  sugar. Maple  tugar.    The  sugar 

maple  (Acer  taccharinum)  grows  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  it  is  a  great  resource  to  the 
inhabitanU  who  live  far  inland,  and  as  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  extensively  prac- 


tised.   Ilie  whole  process  is  very  simple. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  belo^ 


through  three  other  boilers  it  arrives  at  the  ; 
sixth,  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  degree 
of  two-thirds,  and  in  the  state  of  a  sirup. 
Finallv,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar  sepa- 
rates firam  the  molasses  or  sirup  in  grains; 
and  this  being  drained  off,  it  leaves  the  su- 
gar in  the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  raw  or  mueeovado  sugar.  Thit  is 
farther  purified  by  means  of  clay,  or  more 
extensively  by  bullock's  blood,  which  form- 


alburnum,  or  white  bark;  as  a  greater  dis- 
charge takes  place  at  that  depth  than  any 
other.  The  bquor  is  then  boiled,  and  the 
evaporation  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with 
careful  skimming  during  the  boiling ;  and 
the  pot  is  continually  replenished  vrith 
more  sap,  till  a  large  body  has  assumed  a 
sirupy  consistence.  It  is  afterwards  strain- 
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edj  and  boiled  mnin  otct  a  venr  brisk  fire, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consist- 
ence for  bein^  poured  into  the  troughs  pre- 
pared  to  receiTe  it.  Ifaple  sugar  is  of  quite 
as  pleasant  a  fiavonr  as  cane  sugar,  sweet- 
ens as  well,  and,  when  refined,  is  eqnallf  as 
pure. 

SUGAR-CANDY,  suj^ clarified,  and  con- 
creted or  crjstalised,  in  which  state  it  be- 
comes transparent. 

SU'ICIDE,  the  crime  of  self-mnrder.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  self-annihilation,  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  was  upheld 
by  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  the 
general  lawAilness  of  suicide  was  by  no 
means  universally  received  in  the  ancient 
pagan  world ;  many  of  the  most  consider- 
able names,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  having 
expressly  declared  against  that  practice. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  TuUy,  have 
condemned  it;  even  Brutus  himself,  though 
he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  yet  in  his  cooler 
and  philosophical  hours,  irrote  a  treatise 
wherein  he  highly  condemned  Cato,  as  being 
guilty  of  an  act  both  of  impiety  and  cow- 
ardice in  destroying  himself.— According  to 
our  law,  to  constitute  suicide,  the  person 
must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound 
mind. 

8UILXUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  cal- 
careous earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  smphnretted  hydro- 
gen and  water. 

SUIT,  in  law,  an  action  or  process  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim.  In  Eng- 
land the  several  tuita  or  remedial  instru- 
ments of  justice  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  actions  personal,  real,  and  mixed* 
In  a  ^neral  sense,  tuit  denotes  a  num- 
ber of  things  used  together,  and  in  a  de- 
gree necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to 
answer  the  purpose ;  as  a  nit  of  curtains, 
a  tuit  of  armour,  or  a  »uit  of  clothes.  We 
also  use  the  word  when  speaking  of  a  num- 
ber of  attendants  or  followers ;  as,  a  noble- 
man and  his  auit.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state,  that  custom  has  now  pretty  generally 
established  the  use  of  the  French  word 
tuite  (pronounced  aweet)  in  this  last  named 
case.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it ;  and 
as  its  introduction  leads  to  error,  owing  to 
the  foreign  pronunciation  being  frequently 
g^ven  to  the  English  word  when  used  in 
other  senses,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
distinction  has  ever  been  made. 

SUITOR,  in  legal  phraseology,  one  who 
attends  a  court  to  prosecute  a  demand  of 
right  in  law,  as  a  plaintiff,  petitioner  or  ap- 
pellant. 

8UK0TTR0,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Bruta,  having 
a  bom  on  each  side  near  the  eyes.  The  only 
species  is  the  Svkotyrua  Indieua,  which  is 
represented  as  beinx  about  the  size  of  an 
ox,  with  the  snout  of  a  hog. 

SUL'CATE,  or  8ULCATED,  grooved  or 
scored  with  deep  broad  channels  longitudi- 
nally ;  as,  a  auleated  stem. 

S  UL'PHATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  fbrmed 
by  the  union  of  sulphuricf  acid  with  difierent 
bases ;  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  called  Glau- 
ber's salts ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  called 


Epsom  salts :  also  the  sulphate  <rf  coppeik 
the  aulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  nnc^ 

lULTHATE  OP  COPTER,  or  Blue  Fi- 
trioL  in  chemistiT,  is  a  salt  composed  of 
sulphuric  add  and  oxyde  of  copper.    But  it 
a  natural  product,  in  a  liquid  form. 


is  uso  .  . 

of  many  copper  mines ;  being  the  result  td 
the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites, 
which  has  become  oxygenated.  This  liquid 
is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels* 
and  then  left  to  crystalize.  It  has  a  disagree- 
able metallic  taste;  and,  when  swallowed, 
it  causes  violent  vomiting. 
SULPHATE   OP    IRON.     [See   Cor- 

rSBAS.] 

SUL'PHITES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the 
difiFerent  bases. 

SUL'PHUB,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
(known  also  by  the  name  of  hrimatimt), 
which,  never  having  been  decomposed,  ts 
considered  as  a  simple  or  primsoy  '^  ^ 
and  as  such  ranks  among  the  simp] 
bustibles.  Sulphur  is  hard,  brittle, 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  vrithout  any 
smell,  and  of  a  weak,  though  perceptible 
taste.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  various 
places,  particu&riy  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America.  Itisoneof  theingredienta 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
which  occasions  it  to  take. fire  so  readily. 
A  prodigious  Quantity  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained from  Solfatara,  in  Italy.  This  vcrf- 
canic  country  everywhere  exhibits  marks 
of  the  agency  of  subterraneous  fires;  al- 
most all  the  ground  is  bare,  and  white;  and 
is  everywhere  sensibly  wanner  than  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  greatest  heat  nl  summer. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  sulphur, 
for  a  sulphurous  vapour  rises  through  dif- 
ferent apertures,  and  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  subterraneous  fire  nn- 
demeath  ttom  which  that  viqwur  proceeds. 
Preparations  of  sulphur  are  used  m  varioua 
instances  where  purification  is  desired,  and 
their  excellence  for  these  purposes  consists 
in  their  quality  of  absorbing  oxygen.  Sul- 
phur has  been  long  an  esteemed  article  in 
the  materia  medica ;  it  stimulates  the  sys- 
tem, promotes  insensible  perspiration,  per- 
vades the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  tran- 
spires through  the  pores  of  the  ann,  as 
appears  firom  the  sulphurous  smell  of  per- 
sons  who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver 
being  stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish 
colour.— —An  article  in  the  'Devonport 
Telegraph'  states,  that  the  recent  quwrrel 
vrith  Naples  on  the  subject  of  the  sulphur 
monopoly,  had  drawn  attention  to  a  fhet 
not  generally  known,  vis.  that  ire  have  in 
our  own  mines,  and  in  vast  quantities,  a 
mineral  until  of  late  deemed  ahnost  wmtb- 
less,  which  may  be  substituted  for  aulphor 
at  a  gnreatly  inferior  cost,  and  thereby  ena- 
ble us  to  get  rid  of  all  dependrace  upon 
foreigners  for  an  article  of  some  importance 
to  the  manufactures  of  England.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  writea,  or  sniiuitc,  aa 
it  is  called  in  Comvrall,  may  be  success- 
fully  used  in  the  alkali  manumctures ;  that 
it  can  be  raised  and  exported  from  Com- 
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wall  at  about  20«.  per  ton,  which,  allowing 
for  the  greater  bulk  of  pyrites  required  in 
comparison  with  sulphur,  being  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  and  a  naif  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter,  (which  is  121.  per  ton),  it 
may  be  brought  into  the  market  for  one- 
third  of  the  price.  It  further  states,  that 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  of  pjrrites  had  this 
year  (1840)  been  already  shipped  off  to  va- 
rious  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  the 
proper  measures  were  adopted,  it  might  be 
Drought  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  be- 
come  a  valuable  article  of  merchandize,  and 
would  give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
miners  and  labourers.— —F/ow«r«  of  »ul- 
pkur,  as  they  are  called,  are  formed  by 
subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met 
with  in  general  under  that  name  is  nothing 
but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

8ULTHURET,  in  chemistrv,  a  combi- 
nation  of  sulphur  with  a  metallic,  earthv, 
or  alkaline  base ;  as,  a  tulpkuret  of  pot<ish. 
——Sulpkuret  qf  iron,  a  mineral  composed 
of  sulphur  and  iron,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  is  also  called 
pjfTttet  or  fire-stone. 

SUL'PHDRIC  ACID,  called  also  Vitri- 
olic Acid,  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  When 
sulphur  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
303",  it  takes  nre  spontaneously,  bums  with 
a  blue  flame,  yields  a  strong  odour,  and,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  lue  by  suffocation.  This  vapour, 
which  is  composed  of  the  volatilized  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  is  called  «iiZ- 

phuric  arid. Sulpkurou*  add,   an  acid 

formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
a  less  degree  of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to 
form  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  GAS,  in  che- 
mistry, is  a  perfectly  aeriform  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffo- 
cating :  if  cannot  maintain  combustion, 
nor  tne  respiration  of  animals;  and  its 
weight  is  more  than  double  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  Whep  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  oxjgen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  igmted  tub^  the  two  gases 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 

SU'MACII,  in  botany,  the  Rhua  eoriaria 
of  Linnseus,  so  called  on  acount  61  its  red 
berries.  This  shrub  is  of  considerable  va- 
lue, the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  young  branches  producing  the  aumack 
of  commerce,  much  employea  in  tanning 
light-coloured  leathers.  In  calico-printing, 
sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour;  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  gray 
or  black;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a 
brownish-yellow.  Both  the  leaves  and  seeds 
of  the  sumach  arc  used  in  medicine,  as  as- 
tringent and  styptic. 

SUMMER,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year ;  beginning,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, when  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  about 
the  2lst  of  June,  and  continuing  for  three 
months :  during  which  time,  the  sun  being 
north  of  the  equator,  renders  this  the  hot- 


I  test  period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  eauator,  just  the  opposite  takes  places 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  summer  there  when 
it  is  winter  here. 

SUM'MONS,  in  law,  a  warning  or  cita- 
tion to  appear  in  court ;  or  a  written  notifi- 
cation signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear 
in  court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiff. 

SUMP,  in  metallu]^,  a  round  pit  of 
stone,  lined  with    clay,  for  receiving  the 

metal  on  its  first  fusion. ^In  minings  a 

pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  those  laws  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  Ac 
Sumptuary  laws  are  abridgments  of  liberty, 
and  of  very  difficult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  25. 

SUN,  in  astronomy,  the  magnificent  orb 
which,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  system 
of  worlds,  gives  Ught  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets.  Its  light  constitutes  the  day,  and 
the  darkness  wliich  proceeds  from  its  ab- 
sence, or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  is  the 
cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary  is 
1,384,472  times  larger  than  the  earth ;  and 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  26^  days,  with  its 
equator  inclined  7«  30"  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
32'  36^'  when  nearest,  and  31'  when  farthest 
off.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Construction  of 
the  Heavens,'*  Dr.  Herschel  says,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  great  stratum  called  the 
milky  way  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  placed, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  centre  of  its 
thickness,  but  not  far  from  the  place  where 
some  smaller  stratum  brandies  from  it. 
Such  a  supposition  will  satisfactorily,  and 
with  great  simplicity,  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  milky  way,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  oi  the  projection  of  the  stars 
contained  in  this  stratum,  and  its  second- 
ary branch.  In  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  he  says,  that  the  milky  way  is  a 
most  extensive  stratum  of  stars  of  various 
sizes  admits  no  longer  of  the  least  doubt ; 
and  that  our  sun  is  actually  one  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  belonging  to  it  is  as  evident. 
The  time  and  the  £rection  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation are  ascertained  by  the  change  of  the 
situation  of  the  spots  which  are  usually 
visible  on  his  disc,  and  which  some  astro- 
nomers supposed  to  be  elevations,  and 
others  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous 
matter  covering  the  sun's  surface.  These 
spots  are  frequently  observed  to  appear  and 
disappear,  and  they  are,  in  the  meantime, 
liable  to  neat  variations,  though  they  are 
generally  found  about  the  same  points  of 
the  sun's  surface.  Dr.  Herschel,  m  an  in- 
genious pKper,  attributes  the  spots  to  the 
emission  of  anaerifi)rmfluid,not  yet  in  com- 
bustion, which  displaces  the  general  lumi- 
nous atmosphere,  and  which  is  afterwards  to 
serve  as  fuel  for  supporting  the  process ; 
hence  he  supposes  the  appearance  of  copious 
spots  to  be  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
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wanii  MMons  on  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  a 
theory  which  he  has  attempted  to  maintain 
by  historical  evidence.     Tne  exterior  lomi* 
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long  been,  affected  with  a  display  of  spots, 
extraordinary  both  in  point  of  number  and 
magnitude,  and  in  erery  point  of  view  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever,  appear  to  have  affected  its  emission  of 
heat;  at  least,  I  perceive  no  marked  excess 
or  defect  of  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the 
aetinometer,  this  year,  compared  with  cor- 
responding seasons  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836. 
This  instrument  puts  all  such  inquiries 
completely  within  our  power."  The  sun. 
then,  appears  to  be  an  eminently  large  and 
lucid  planet,  evidently  the  first  and  only 
primal^  one  belonging  to  our  system.  lu 
similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar 
system,  with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  at- 
mosphere, its  uversified  surface,  and  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  inhabited,  as  they  imagine 
the  rest  of  the  planets  are,  by  beings, 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  necu- 
liar  circumstances  of  that  vast  Rlooe. — 
There  are  many  facts  in  natural  phuosophy 
which  show  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
sun's  rays  only  when  they  act  on  a  calorific 
medium.  On  the  tops  of  mountains  of  suf- 
ficient height,  at  the  altitude  where  clouds 
can  seldom  reach  to  shelter  them  from  the 
direct  rajrs  of  the  sun,  we  always  find  re- 
gions of  ice  and  snow.  Now,  if  the  solar 
rays  themselves  conveyed  all  the  heat  we 
find  on  this  globe,  it  ought  to  be  hottest 
where  their  course  is  the  least  interrupted. 
Again,  our  aeronauts  all  agree  with  respect 
to  the  coldness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  since,  therefore,  even  on 
gnr  earth  the  heat  of  the  situation  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  medium  to  yield  to 
the  imi>res8ion  of  the  solar  rays,  we  have  only 
to  admit  that  on  the  sun  itself,  the  elastic 
fluids  composing  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
matter  on  its  surface,  are  or  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  any  extensive  affec- 
tion of  its  own  rays ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  copious  emission  of  them,  for 
if  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere,  or  if 
the  matter  contained  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
an  easy  chemical  combination  with  its  rays, 
their  emission  would  be  very  much  impeded. 
Another  well  known  fact  is,  that  the  solar 


fi>eus  of  the  largest  lens  thrown  into  the 
air,  vrill  occasion  no  sensible  heat  in  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept  tar  a  consider- 
able time,  although  its  power  of  exciting 
combustion,  when  proper  bodies  are  ex- 
posed, should  be  sufficient  to  Aise  the  most 
reflractory  substances.  [See  Astbonox^ 
PLAirar,  Solas  Ststxx,  ftc.] 

SUN'DAT,  the  first  day  of  the  wedc,  call- 
ed also  the  Lord^t-dujf,  because  it  is  kept 
holy  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  and  the  iMatk-dagt  because  sob- 
stituted,  in  the  Christian  worship,  fat  the 
sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  in  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. This  substitution  was  first  decreed 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  n.  331,  before 
whose  time  both  the  old  and  new  sabbath 
were  observed  by  Christians.  [See  Sab- 
bath.] 

SUN'-FLOWEB,  a  plant  of  the  gernu 
Heliantkut,  so  called  from  iu  turning  to  the 
sun.    [See  Hbliahthvs.] 

SU'PER  [Lat.],  a  prefix  used  in  chemical 
technology,  with  many  words,  denoting  an 
excess  of  the  add,  as  sviwrsnlphate  ot  p<^ 
ash,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
add. 

SUPERCAR'GO,  aperson  ina  mer- 
chant's ship,  appointed  to  manage  the  sales 
and  superintend  aU  the  commerdal  eoor 
cems  of  the  voyage. 

SUPEREROGATION,  in  th<  ^ 
term  applied  to  such  works  as  a  man 
which  exceed  the  measure  of  his  duty. 

SUPERFI'CIES,  the  surface,  or  ext 
part  of  a  thing ;  as  the  m/ei^cieaof  aplan^ 
or  of  a  sphere. 

SUPER'FLUA  POLTGA-MIA.  in  bo- 
tany, the  name  of  the  second  order  in  the 
class  Syngenenm,  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  and  the 
florets  of  the  ray  also  fertile. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  one  who  has  the 
oversight  and  charj^  of  something,  with 
the  power  of  direction ;  as,  the  n^perw^u-' 
dent  ofpublic  works,  &c 

SUPER'LATIVB,  in  grammar,  express- 
ing the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  The 
guperiative  degree  of  comparison,  in  adjec- 
tives, formed  by  the  termination  etf ;  as, 
mean,  meane$t,  &c.  Also,  eminent  in  the 
highest  degree,  or  surpassing  all  other ;  as, 
a  man  of  nperlatiTe  wtorth ;  a  woman  of 
euperlative  boiuty, 

SUPERNU'MERART,  inmiUtary  affiura, 
is  an  epithet  for  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  attached  to  a  regimoit 
fot  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of 
such  as  lall  m  action,  Ac 

SUPXRPOSrTION,  in  geology,  a  lying 
or  being  situated  upon  or  above  sontethtng ; 
as,  the  nperpotition  of  rocks. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  seated  upon  the  scunla  or  ahonlder- 
bUde. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  a  writ  or  com- 
mand to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  officer  in 
certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 

SUPERSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
sulphate  with  an  excess  of  add. 

SUPERSULTHURETTED,  in  chemia. 
try,  combined  with  an  excesa  of  snlphor. 
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SUPERSTI'TION.  a  habit  of  the  human 
mind,  attributed  to  those  who  are  thought 
to  attach  religious  importance  to  things 
of  a  too  trivial  nature ;  or  to  those  who 
are  thought  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  not  on  the  side  of 
excluding  supematiiral  agency;  but  the  re- 
verse. Also,  the  belit^  of  what  is  absurd,  or 
belief  without  evidence. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  any  kind  of  build- 
ing raised  on  a  foundation  or  basis  ;  the 
word  being  used  to  distinguish  what  is 
erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

SUPERTON'IC,  in  music,  the  note  next 
above  the  kev-note. 

SUPINATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muscles 
of  the  arm,  the  one  called  the  tupinator  lon- 
ffua,  the  other  the  npinator  brevia,  both 
serving  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUPTLEMENT,  in  literature,  an  addi- 
tion made  to  a  book  or  paper,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete.— —Suj>pl«- 
Ment<(fan  are,  in  geometiy,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wante  of  being  an  entire 
semi-circle;  as  a  complement  signifies  what 
an  arc  wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

S  U  P  P  O  RT  E  R 8,  in  heraldry,  figures 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  shield,  and  appear- 
ing to  support  it.  In  this  country  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  banneret  are  allowed  the 
honour  of  mpportere,  which  are  restrained 
to  those  called  the  high  nobility.  In  case 
of  marriage  of  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of  each  may 

be  borne. Supportera,  in  architecture, 

imag^  which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of 
a  bmlding  in  the  place  of  a  column. 

SUPPURATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  generatini^  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 
Also,  the  matter  generated  by  suppura- 
tion. 

8  UPRA>AX'ILLART,  in  botany,  growing 
or  inserted  above  the  axilla ;  as  a  peduncle. 

SUPRA-DECOM'POUND,in  botany,  the 
term  used  when  a  petiole  divided  several 
times,  connecU  several  leaflets. 

SUPRA-POLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  in- 
serted into  the  stem  above  the  leaf  or  i>e- 
tiole,  as  a  pednnele  or  flower. 

SUPRAIaPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  Grod,  antecedent  to  the 
fkll  of  man,  decreed  the  apostacy  and  all 
its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

SUPREM'ACY,  in  EngUsh  poUty,  the 
supreme  and  undivided  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign over  all  persons  and  thuigs  in  this 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.—— 
Oath  qf  eupremaey,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
oath  which  acknowlec^s  the  sui^remacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  ana 
abjures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 

SUR'CHARGE,  in  law,  any  extra  charge 
made  by  assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to 
make  due  returns  of  the  taxes  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

SUBCIN'OLE,   the  girdle  with  which 


clergymen  bind  their  cassocks.  Also  a 
g^h  for  horses. 

SUR'C  ULUS,  in  botanv,  any  little  branch 
or  twig;  and  is  applied  ov  Linnaeus  parti- 
cularly to  a  brancnlet  of  tne  mosses  and  a 
shoot  of  the  ferns. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity.  Surds  are  airnple  when  they  consist 
of  one  term,  and  compound  when  they  con- 
sist of  several  terms. 

SUHETY,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  ano- 
ther's appearance  in  court,  or  for  his  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtor's  failure,  is  compellable  to  pay  the 
debt  or  damages. 

SURF,  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  bursts 
upon  the  shore,  or  i^ainst  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  surge  is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

SURGERY,  that  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  consists  in  the  art  of  curing  or 
alleviating  diseases  bv  local  and  external 
applications,  or  of  performing  surgioal  ope- 
rations. 

SURMULliET,  in  ichthyol<^r7*  «  ^»^  of 
the  genus  ilfti{^,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancv  of  its  colours,  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  as  the  fish  expires. 

SUR'NAME,  the  family  name ;  the  name 
or  appellation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name.  Camden  derives  it  from 
mr,  as  being  added  over  or  above  the  other, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  only.  The  most 
ancient  surnames  were  formed  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son, 
in  which  manner  were  produced  several 
English  eumamea,  ending  with  the  word 
son;  thus,  Thoma*  fFilUam'a  ton,  makes 
Tkomaa  Williamaon.  The  feudal  system  in- 
troduced a  second  description  of  tumamea, 
derived  from  the  names  or  places ;  as  Sutton, 
Acton,  &c.;  and  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten with  the  particle  de  or  of;  as  Henry  de 
Sutton.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  sur- 
names originally  designated  occupation, 
estate,  place  of  residence,  or  some  parti- 
cular thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person. 

SURREBUTTER,  in  law,  the  replication 
or  answer  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
rebutter. 

SURREJOINDER,  in  law,  a  second  de- 
fence, as  the  repKeation  is  the  first,  of  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

SURREN'DER,  in  law,  a  deed  testifying 
that  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands, 
&c.  yields  up  his  estate  to  him  that  has  the 
immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

SURROGATE,  in  the  civU  law,  a  de- 
puty,  or  person  substituted  for  another. 
The  word  is  most  commonly  used  as  the 
title  of  a  bishop's  chancellor, 

8URTURBRAND,  in  natural  histoiy, 
fossil  wood,  found  in  great  abundance  m 
Iceland.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  it 
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ed  with  bitaminoiu  up,  and  compresaed  by 
the  weight  of  aaperincumbent  roeka. 

BURYEY'INO,  the  art  of 
land,  laving  down  iu  dimenaioi 
per,  and  Anding  its  content  or  area.  It  ia 
of  two  kinds,  land  twneyii^f  and  atariae 
tmrveifim§,  the  former  having  generally  in 
view  the  meaanre  or  eontenu  of  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the  position 
of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  Ac. 
Thoae  eztenshre  operations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  determination  <rf  the  lati- 
tnde  and  longitade  oi  placea,  and  the  lenrth 
of  terrestrial  area  in  diidrent  latitodes,  also 
fkll  under  the  general  term  mtrreifing, 
thoo^  they  are  frequently  called  trigomo- 
wutrieml  awnept. 

BURVET'OR,  in  law,  one  who  views  and 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition,  value,  and  quality  of  a  thing ; 
or  who  surveys  or  supermtenos  any  busi- 
ness, as  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a  pa- 
rodiial  oiHcer  who  sees  that  the  roads  are 
kept  in  repair,  Ac 

ftUBVITOR,  in  law,  the  longest  liver  of 

Snt-tenanta,  or  of  any  two  persons  who 
ve  a  joint  interest  in  a  thing;  on  which 
ease,  if  there  beonly  two  joint-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  one,  the  whole  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor: and  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the 
part  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  all 
the  survivors. 

BUS,  in  soology,  the  generic  term  for  the 
animal  which  is  weU  known  by  the  name 
of  the  hog,  being  of  the  class  Ifasiawlui, 
order  BeUua. 

BUSPEN'BION,  temporary  nri*adon  of 
power,  authority,  or  rights,  nsuall)  intended 
as  a  punishment.  A  military  or  naval  of- 
ficct^  suspension  takes  place  when  he  is 

put  nnd^  arrest. In  law,  prevention 

or  interruption  of  operation;  as  the  «ii«- 
penstoa  of  the  habeas  corpus  ae:^  8u$ 
peution,  in  rhetoric,  a  keepmg  of  the  hearer 
in  doubt  and  in  attentive  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  or  what  ia  to  be  the  in- 
fierence  or  conclusion  tnm  the  arguoients  or 
observations.— —AujMiMtsa  bridget.    TBee 

BaiDOB.] Stupnuion  nf  arm*,  a  short 

truce  agKed  on  by  hostile  armies,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render, Ac.— -Potate  af  vupejk^a*,  in  me- 
chanics, those  points  in  the  axis  or  beam 
of  a  balance  wherein  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied, or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

SUTTEE',  the  act  of  sacrifice  to  which  a 
Hindoo  iridow  submits,  namely,  that  of 
immolating  herself  on  the  frineral  pile  of 
her  husband.  Though  none  of  the  sacred 
.  books  of  the  Hindoos  absolutely  command 
the  t«f f«e,  they  speak  of  it  as  highly  men- 
torious,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal beatitude.  It  is  believed  also  to  render 
the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  from  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  brahmin.  Since  the  year  1756, 
when  the  British  power  in  India  became 
firmly  esublished,  upwards  of  70,000  Hin- 
doo widows  have  thus  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  add^  that  this 
shocking   perversion  of  devotion  has  at 


been  abolished ;  and  to  lord  Ben- 
the  covemor-generai  of  India,  the 
<rf  the  abolition  is  due.  PnUic  opi- 
nion was  greatlv  divided  as  to  the  propriety 
iA  our  interfenng  with  one  of  their  most 
solemn  religions  rites ;  (as  may  be  gathered 
from  bishop  Heber's  Narrative) ;  but  the 
humane  dmuon  <rf  the  governor-general 
appeara  to  have  been  received  by  the  people 
with  heartfelt  aatisfoetion.  A  short  tine 
before  lord  Bentinck*8  order,  a  ra^  in  Ae 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  tvrenty-«i|^ 
wives  burned  with  his  body ! 
SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  the  nniaa  of 
by  means  of 


the  coronal  suture;  the  sagittal 

SWAIN'MOTB.  or  SWBINIIOTB,  ia 
law,  one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  hotden 
before  the  verderers,  as  judges^  by  the 
steward  of  the  swainmote;  the  swaii,  «r 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury. 

SWAL'LOW,  in  ornithology,  a  migratevy 
bird  of  the  genus  libiMMls.  There  sve  se- 
veral apeciea,  whidi,  though  they  differ  m 
colour  aawdl  as  in  other  respects,  are  aB 
distinnished  by  the  nntiriw  rabidity  of 
tiieir  feght  and  evolutions.  Aeir  feet  are 
short,  kdA.  the  wings  remarkably  long.  *~ 
winter  they  migrate  to  tropical   " 


days  being  snlBcient  to  pass  fkom  tke 
arctic  to  the  torrid  lone;  and  it  has  bees 
found  by  experiment,  that  individuals  al- 
ways come  back  to  their  frnmer  haomta. 
Among  the  chief  varieties  are— 1.  the  light 
bellied  swallow  (Atrwufo  vtrMis)  of  a  li^t. 
glossy,  greenish  blue  coloor  abov^  tibe 
tower  paru  white,  and  a  fwfced  tttl :  Si  the 
bam-swallow  (Atni«4p  rjf*'\,  so  ealledfboaa 
ite  frequently  attaching  iu  nest  to  the  raft* 
the  upper  parU  are  sted  Une, 


the  lower  light  eheraut,  the  wings  hi 
ish-blaek,  and  the  tail  greatly  fmrked : 
purple  martin  (JUmaile  jntni 


S.the 


ral  favourite,  which  every  where  takes  up 
its  abode  among  the  habitatioas  of  nan; 
its  colour  is  a  deep  pnrpHsh  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black:  4.  Aebask 
swallow  (Atrnaifo  rijMHa),  of  a  dark  browB 
colour,  which  breeds  in  boles  oa  the  sides 
of  steq»  banks:  5.  the  cliff  swallow  (Atrwadls 
A<ni),  distinguished  by  iU  even  tail:  and, 
6.  the  swift,  or  chimney  swallow  (Airuada 
ftelM^),  which  differs  uridety  ftvm.  the 
others  in  its  ftnrm  and  manners.  The  e(»> 
lour  is  entirdy  deep  sooty  brown;  the  tafl 
is  short  and  rounded,  havtng  the  shafts  ex- 
tended beyond  the  vanes,  sharp-vosBtad, 
strong  and  dastic,  by  meana  of  whlek 
structure  the  bird  is  enabled  to  reat  andnst 
perpendicular  walls.  It  is  easily  fistiB* 
gttished  in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and 
tong  wings,  their  quick  and  alirht  vibnip 
tion,  and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diving  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  It  anpears  to  live  in  the 
air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  to  per- 
form all  fkmctiona  there^  save  thoae  of 
sleeping  and  incubation.  According  to  the 
observations  of  that  pleasing  naturalist, 
Mr.  White  of  Belbome,  svrifts  in  wtaamrtA. 
feed  in  a  higher  district  than  the  other  spe> 
cies ;  a  proof  that  gnats  and  other  inaecta 
also  abound  to  a  considerable  halgkt  la 
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tlM  air;  they  also  range  to  vast  distances ; 
since  locomotion  is  no  labour  to  them  who 
are  endowed  with  such  wonderAU  powers  of 
wing.  Their  powers  seem  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  levers,  and  their  wings  are 
longer  in  prooortion  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  biro. 

SWAMP,  wet  and  spongy  land  in  low 
sitaatioM,  bat  not  usually  covered  with 

8WAMP-ORB»  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 
colour  of  wUch  is  a  dark  yellowish  brown 
or  gnj.  It  is  called  also  bog-ore.  or  indu- 
rated boc  ircm  ore. 

SWAN  fcffpnutj,  in  ornithology,  a  large 
aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Jnat,  or  two  va- 
rieties, the  wild  and  the  tame.  Theplumace 
is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  aicn- 
ing  neck  nves  it  a  noble  appearance.  In 
northern  climates,  the  swans  are  the  orna- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which 
they  seem  to  preside  from  the  majesty, 
eaa^  and  i^race  of  their  movements.  They 
swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful 
and  long  continued;  they  live  in  society, 
attain  a  great  age,  and  make  their  nests 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  upon  the 
ground. 

SWIETBTTIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
l^uits,  class  10  Deeandrut,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  principal  species  is  the  Swietenia 
wkohoaimi,  or  C*dru»,  the  mahogany-tree. 

SWIMIIINO,  the  buoyancy  and  pro- 
msstve  motion  of  a  body,  and  particu* 
uriy  of  an  animal  body,  in  water.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  animal  tribes 
are  ftirnished  with  a  greater  or  less  ca- 
pacity for  swimming.  Fishes  are  wholly 
adapted  to  it;  amphibious  creatures,  as 
mue^  if  not  more,  than  to  walking;  web- 
fboted  birds  pass  a  considerable  part  of 
their  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  many  or  them  occasionallv  make 
their  way  beneath  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  innumerable  species  o£  insects;  and  all 
quadrupeds  are  at  least  ciqpable  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  if  accident  immerses  them 
in  this  dement,  while  some  resort  to  it 
with  peculiar  readiness.  Man  alone  is  in- 
ei^ble  of  swimming,  vrithout  learning  to 
do  so  as  an  art.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar 
inability  of  the  human  race  is  attributed  to 
the  oonstmctioo  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  fh>m  which  results  a  situation 
of  the  centre  of  sravitv  wholly  different 
from  that  in  qoadurupeas.  Of  man,  the 
head,  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  com- 
pared with  the  heads  of  other  animals,  as 
proportioned  to  their  bodies,  is  singularly 
■eavy:  a  quality  occasioned  by  the  lar^r 
quantity  of  flesh,  bones^  and  brain  with 
which  it  is  furnished;  and  the  absence  of 
those  sinuses  or  cavities  which,  like  air- 
bladders,  lighten  that  of  other  animals. 
The  head  of^a  man,  therefore,  sinks  by  its 
own  gravity;  and,  thus  exposing  the  body 
to  flu  with  water,  causes  him  to  drown. 
Brutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  keep 
their  nostrils  above  water  with  facility,  and 
thus,  respiring  freely,  are,  on  the  principles 
of  statics,  out  of  danger.     From  these  ob- 


servations it  will  follow,  that  the  art  <if 
twimming,  which  can  be  acquired  by  exer- 
cise only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 
head  above  water ;  and  that  the  hands  and 
feet  are  to  be  used  as  oars  and  helm,  in 
managing  the  course  of  the  vesseL  To  all 
the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  swimming 
adds  manjr  others:  it  greatly  strengthens 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  the 
spine,  neck,  and  arms.  It  increases  cour- 
age, and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement 
—the  usual  attendant  of  manly  and  brisk 
exercise,  but  peculiarly  so  of  swimming; 
and  it  aJfords  us  the  means  of  preserving 
our  lives,  or  those  of  others,  in  situations 
of  imminentperiL  [See  Floatiho.] 

SWING'-WHEEL,  in  a  timepiece  the 
wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch,  or  balance-clock,  it  is  called  the 

SWIVEL,  in  gmmeij,  a  small  cannon  or 
piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a  shot  of  half  a 
pound,  fixed  on  a  socket  on  the  top  of  a 
ship's  side,  stem,  or  bow.  or  in  her  tops,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion.  ^A  stronff  link  of  iron  used  in  moor- 
ing ships,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to 

be  turned  round. ^A  ring  which  turns 

upon  a  staple. 

SWORD-FISH,  in  idithyology,  a  flsh  of 
the  genus  Xiphitu,  the  snout  or  upper  jaw 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a  sword. 

SYCAMORE,  in  botany,  the  Ficu$  Sfea- 
ntoruM  of  LinnKus. 

STC'AMORE-MOTH,  in  entomology,  a 
large  and  beautiful  moth,  so  called  because 
its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore. 

SYC'ITE,  or  FIG-STONE,  a  name  some- 
times pven  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles 
which  resemble  a  fig. 

SYCOPHANT,  an  obsequious  flatterer 
or  parasite.  This  word  was  originally  used 
to  denote  an  informer  against  those  who 
stole  figs,  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law. 
Hence,  in  time  it  came  to  sisnify  a  tale- 
bearer or  informer  in  general;  thence  a 
flatterer,  deceiver,  or  parasite. 

SYDERATION,  in  botanv,  the  blasting 
of  trees  with  great  heat  and  drought. 

SYL'LABLE,  in  nammar,  a  combination 
of  letters  uttered  By  a  single  effort  or  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  as  caa ;  or  a  single  letter, 
as  0  in  over.  At  least  one  vowel  or  open 
sound  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
syUable. 

SYLliABFS,  an  abstract,  or  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

SYLLEF'SIS.  in  grammar,  a  flgure  by 
which  we  conceive  the  sense  of  words 
otherwise  tlum  the  words  import,  and  con- 
strue them  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  author.  Also,  where  two  nominative 
cases  singular  of  different  persons  are  joined 
to  a  verb. 

SYLXOGISM,  inloi^c,  an  argument  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions ;  the  two  flrst 
of  which  are  called  the  premitet,  and  the 
last  the  eonelution.  Syllogisms  are  nothing 
more  than  our  reasoning  reduced  to  form 
and  method ;  and  every  act  of  reasoning 
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impUet  three  tmnl  jndgmeBti,  ao  eveiy 
sjrUofttm  mtut  include  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. Thos,  in  the  fbllowiDK  ayUogism : 
— "  Eveij  creature  possessed  of  reason  and 
liberty  »  accountable  for  his  actions;" 
"  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason 
and  libertr;^  "Therefore  man  is  account- 
able  for  his  actions.**  These  propositions 
are  denominated  the  major,  the  minor,  and 
the  conclusion.— —An  aualofieal  afUoffitm 
founds  the  conclusion  upon  similitude ;  "  As 
the  base  is  to  the  column,  so  is  justice  to  the 
commonwealth:  but  if  the  base  be  with- 
drawn, the  column  v overturned;  therefore 
if  justice  is  taken  away,  the  commonwealth 
is  OTcrtumed." 

BTL'YANITB.  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
for  a  species  of  TtUurium. 

BTM'BOI^  the  emblem,  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  moral  qnalitv  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things;  as 
the  UOB  is  a  symbol  of  courage;  the  lamb 
a  symbol  of  meekness;  two  huidB  joined 
together,  a  symbol  of  union,  Ac  These, 
symbols  were  much  used  by  the  andents  in 
representing  their  deities,  and  are  still  con- 
tinued in  various  ways.  In  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  tfmboU  of 

the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. SifmboU- 

eml  pkihtopkifi  is  the  philosophy  expressed 


by  hieroglyphics. 


HT,  the  quality  of  being  affect- 
ed by  fedings  similar  to  those  of  another 
in  whose  fate  we  are  interested.  This  kind 
of  <yiii|MtA|r  is  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  impression,  and  is  a  cor- 
respondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret.  Thus 
we  sympathise  with  our  Mends  in  distress, 
llie  word  nmpatky  is  also  used,  but  less  cor- 
rectly, to  denote  an  agreement  of  affections 
or  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  of  natural 
temperament  which  makes  two  persons 
pleased  with  each  other.— —In  natural  his- 
tory, it  means  a  propension  or  tendency  in 
things  inaminate  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  each 
other;  as,  the  symjiaf Ay  between  the  load- 
stone and  iron.— —In  medicine,  aympathy, 
or  "  consent  of  parts,"  signifies  a  correspond- 
ence of  various  parts  m  the  body  in  simi- 
lar sensations  or  affections ;  or  an  affection 
of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. ^A  tfmpatkttie  diteoMe  is  one  which 

u  produced  by  a  remote  cause,  as  when  a 
fever  follows  a  local  injury.  In  this  case, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  idiopatketie,  which 
denotes  either  an  original  disease,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  proximate  cause. 
—In  anatomy,  the  term  $ympatketic  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  intercostal 
and  the  facial  nerves),  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  are  caused  by 


mpathie 
8TMPI 


BYM'PHONT,  in  music,  primarily  signi- 
ss  a  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both.    Also,  an  overture  or 
other  composition  for  instruments. 

SYM'PUTSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  cartilage. In  surgery,  a  coa- 
lescence of  a  natural  passage ;  also,  the 
first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 


BTMPHTTUM,  in  botany,  a  genni  of 
plants,  dass  »  Ptntaudrim,  order  1  JfM*- 
^jnuo.  The  spedes  are  pnennials,  consist- 
mg  of  the  different  kinds  of  comfrey. 

BTMPO'SIARCH,  ammig  the  aneieBts, 
was  the  director  and  manager  of  an  enter- 
tainment. This  office  vras  sometimea  per- 
formed by  the  person  at  whose  expenae  the 
feast  was  provided,  and  sometimes  by  the 
person  whom  he  tboni^t  fit  to  nominate. 
The  feasts  of  the  andenta  were  called  fi^rsi- 
potia  !  hence  the 

SYMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  i^meanusce 
in  a  disease,  which  serves  to  indicate  ot 
point  out  its  cause,  approach,  durattcm, 
event,  &c  Particular  symptoms  which  more 


nnifOTmly  accompany  a  morbid  sute  of  the 
body,  and  are  characteristic  <rf  it,  are  called 
patkogonomue  or  diaffno9tie  Bjmp^fnm.  In  a 


strict  sense,  however,  tfmptom 

more  than  the  consequenees  of  diseaaea,  and 

of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  diseases 

and  causes  themselves. A  tpwtptowtmtie 

disease  is  one  which  proceeds  tntm  some 
prior  disorder ;  as  a  symptomatic  fever,  pro- 
ceeding from  local  pain  or  local  i  ' 
tion.    It  is  opposed  to  MtaipaMtc. 

STMPTOMATOL'OGT,  that  part  of  the 
adence  of  medicine  which  treata  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

8YN.fi^E8I8,  the  shortening  of  a  word 
by  the  omissitm  of  a  letter,  aa  »e*«r  for 
never. 

SYN'AGOGUE,  the  buildinr  appio^ 
ated  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Jews; 
or  the  congregatimi  who  therein  aaaemUe 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites. 

SYN'AGRIS.  in  ichthyologr,  a  ftah  irith 


a  sharp  back,  reckoned  a  species  of 
It  is  caught  in  the  Archipelago. 
SYNAIXE'PHA,  in  grammar,  a  contrac- 


tion of  sjrllables. 


suppressmg  some  vowd  or  diphthonig  at  the 
end  of  awOTd,  before  anotherr '  -    ^^  ^ 


principally  by 
jihthongatthe 
anothervowel or  diph- 
thong at  the  bq;inning  of  the  next:  asytif 
ega,  for  ill*  ego. 

SYNARTHBCXSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  qiedes 
of  articulation,  where  there  is  only  an  tJb' 
scure  motion,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus,  &c. ;  or  where  there  is  no 
motion  at  all,  as  in  the  sutures  of  the  skuQ. 

SYN'CHISIS*  in  rhetorii^  a  confiued  and 
disorderly  placing  of  words  in  a  sentcnee. 

8YNCHONDEO-8I8,in  anatomy,  a  spe- 
cies of  sysipAym ;  being  the  unioii  <rf  two 
bones  by  means  of  a  carolagc^  as  in  the  ver- 
tebne. 

SYN'CHRISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  oppodte  persona  or  things 
are  compared. 

SYN'DESMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  UcaBent 
for  binding  together  the  Ixmea  and  other 
parts. 

SYN'DICI,  in  antiquity,  orators  appoint- 
ed by  the  Athenians  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
any  law  whicL  was  to  be  enacted  or  abro- 
gated. 

SYNE'CHIA,  in  medicine,  a  conaetion 
of  the  iris  ut  the  eye  with  the  cornea,  or 
with  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens. 

BYNCIiORE'SIS,  u  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  argument  is  scoflBngly 
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conceded  to,  for  the  pnrpose  of  retortipg  to 
it  more  pointedly. 

SYN'CHRONlSM,  in  chronology,  con- 
eorrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  time.— 
Spnckronalt  simultaneouB,  or  happening  at 
the  same  time. 

SYNCOPATE,  in  a  primary  sense,  to 
contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more 

letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle. In 

mosic,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  un- 
accented part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  next  bar;  or  to  connect  the 
last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

STN'COPE,  in  medicine,  a  swooning, 
wherein  the  patient  continues  without  any 
sensible  motion  or  respiration;  accompa- 
Bied  with  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensation  and 
volition.— —Syiuwpe,  m  grammar,  an  elision 
or  retrenchment  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from 
the  middle  of  a  word.— ~-In  music,  the  di- 
Tinon  of  a  note  Iktrodnced  when  two  or 
more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to  a  sin{[le 
note  of  another.  The  word  tvneoptition  is, 
kowerer,  more  frequently  used  in  music. 

STlirDIC,  an  officer  of  government,  in- 
vested with  different  powers  in  different 
eonntries;  |;enerally  a  kind  of  magistrate 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  city  or  com- 
munity. The  university  of  Cambridge  has 
its  »fitdie$i  and  in  Paris  almost  all  the 
eompanies,  the  universitv,  Ac.  have  theirs. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  or 
trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put 
for  a  put,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  as  the 
genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus,  &c. 

SYNGENE'SIA,  the  I9th  class  of  the 
Linnsan  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
orders:  1.  Polygamia  *qmali$;  2.  Poly  go- 
mia  tuperjluas  3.  Polygamia  fnutanea ;  4. 
Ptilggamim  noeeataria;  6.  Polygamia  tegre- 
gata  ;  and  6.  Monogawua ;  in  which  the  sta- 
mens are  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

SYTfOCHA,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  con. 
tinned  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  de- 
noting general  inflammation  in  the  system. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the  j 
year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring; 
and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  tif^ea  and  habits, 
but  more  partieulariy  those  in  the  vigour  of 
Ufe,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  j 
often  brought  on  by  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors  when  | 
the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  or  by 
intemperance  of  any  kind. 

ST'NOCHUS,  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
mixed  fever,  commencin|f  with  symptoms 
of  synocha.  and  terminating  in  tophus. 

SYN'OD,  in  ecclesiastical  affiairs,  a  coun- 
cil or  meeting  to  consult  on  matters  of  re- 
li^on.  In  Gotland,  a  synod  is  composed 
of  several  adjoining  presbyteries.  The 
members  are  the  ministers,  and  a  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish.— —SyiuN^  in  astro- 
nomy, a  coiyunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
or  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  opti- 
cal place   of  the  heavens. Synodieal 

wtontk,  the  period  from  one  coqjunction  of 
the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another.    Tlus  is 


called  also  a  lunation,  because  in  the  course 
of  it  the  moon  exhibiu  all  its  phases. 

SYN'ONYME,  or  SYN'ONYM,  a  word 
having  the  same  signification  as  some  other 
word.  We  rarely  find  two  words  precisely 
«|rii«ii|mum«  in  all  situations;  though  many 
are  sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other 
times  not  so.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it 
a  wate,  or  a  6iZtow;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a  pond,  we  may  call  it  a 
wave,  but  not  a  billow. 

SYNOPSIS,  a  collection  of  things  or 
parts  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
or  the  principu  parts  in  a  general  view. 

SYNOTIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  the  articulations  of  the  bones, 
and  which  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

SYNTAX,  that  division  of  the  gram- 
matical art  which  analyses  the  dependence 
ot  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another,  and 
supplies  rules  for  their  mutual  government. 
Syntax,  as  an  urt,  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches:  the  one  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  by  which  words  are  made  to 
agree  in  gender,  number,  case,  person,  and 
mood;  the  other  peculiar  to  each  language, 
and  by  which  one  mood  is  made  to  govern 
another,  and  the  consequent  variations  ef- 
fected :  the  first  of  these  is  called  concord; 
the  second  froveni««ii^.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  merit  of  language  is  intelligibility ; 
its  first  grace,  purity ;  and  that  every  other 
excellence  is  subordinate.  Syntax,  then,  es- 
pecially deserves  attention  i  as  neither  intel- 
ligibility nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found 
where  tne  rules  of  syntax  are  violated. 

SYNTHESIS,  in  logic,  that  process  of 
reasoning  in  which  we  advance  by  a  reg^ilar 
chain  from  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  alreadyproved^ 
till  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  The  «yj»-« 
tketieal  ia  therefore  opposed  to  the  analy- 
tical method. In  chemistry,  the  uniting 

of  elements  into  a  compound :  the  opposite 
of  analytit,  which  is  the  separation  of  a 

compound  into  its  constituent  parts. 

Syntketia,  in  antiquity,  a  loose  robe  worn 
by  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

SYNTONIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  used 
by  ancient  musical  writers  to  distinguish  a 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 

SY'PHERING,  in  ship-building,  the 
lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the 
edge  of  another  in  constructing  the  bulk- 


SYRTA.C,  pertaining  to  Syria,  or  its  lan- 
guage ;  M,  the  Syriae  version  oif  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

SYR'IACISM,  or  SYRIANISM,  a  Sy- 
rian idiom,  or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 


language. 
lYRIN'C 

ndria,  or 
species  are  shrubs  of  the  lilac  tribe. 


GA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monogynia.    "" 


SYRINGOrOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  for  the  fistiua. 

SYSSARCO'SIS,  in  auAtomy,  a  species 
of  union  of  bones  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening muscle. 
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8T8TEM,  in. 


,  _  and  philoMnthy,  a 

whole  plan  at  icheme,  consisting  of  many 
parts  eonneeted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  chain  ci  mutoal  dependencies ;  or 
a  regolar  union  of  principles  or  parts  form* 
ing  one  entire  thing.  Thus  we  sav,  the 
•y«f  em,  or  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
to  belong  to  each  other ;  a  nttem 
;  or  Uiat  which  comprehends  the 
whfde  seiatce  of  plants ;  a  tpttem  of  philo- 
K^7,  or  a  theory  or  doctrine  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  philosophy.  The  great 
utility  of  tggtttu  is  to  classify  the  indivi- 
dual si^cts  of  our  knowledge  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  readily  to  retain  and 
employ  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  iHus- 
trate  each  by  showing  its  connexion  with 
all. 
BTZ'TGT,  in  astnmomy.  a  term  equally 


planetarr 
supposed  1 
(tf  Dotanjr, 


used  for  the  coiynnction  and  opporition  of 
a  planet  with  the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heut,  for  ezpdling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation ; 
the  opposite  state  to  which  is  called  the 

diastole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. ^In 

grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

8T8TTLE,  in  architecture,  the  disposi- 
tion o£  columns  in  a  building  near  to  each 
other,  but  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  mwiuw- 
tjfle ;  the  intercolumniation  being  omy  two 
diameters  of  the  column. 

STST'GIA,  in  music,  any  combination  cf 
sounds  so  proportioned  to  each  other  as  to 

produce  a  pleasant  effect  on  the  ear. In 

grammar,  the  coupling  different  licet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 


T. 


s. 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  rizteenth  con- 
sonant in  the  English  alphabet,  is  number- 
ed among  the  mutes  or  close  articulations ; 
and  it  differs  from  d  chiefly  in  its  closeness, 
the  strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emit- 
ted in  pronouncing  t  beins  all  that  distin- 
guishes them.  Its  natural  sound  is  heard 
Ui  take,  turn,  bat,  boU,  butter.  Its  use  is  to 
modify  the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal 
sound  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  When 
t  is  followed  bv  A,  as  in  (Aiiiifc  and  that,  the 
combination  forms  a  distinct  sound  for 
which  we  have  no  single  character:  and 
these  sounds  differ,  think  being  aspirated, 
and  that  being  vocal.  Another  sound  is 
also  produced  by  its  combination  with  i, 
the  letters  ti  usually  pusing  into  the  sound 
of  sA,  as  in  natiott,  potifion,  gub$tantiate, 
&c.  In  a  few  words  the  combination  ft  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  eh,  as  in  Christian. 

In  music,  T  si^^mfies  tenor;  also  taee,  to 

indicate  silence ;  it  also  stands  for  trillo,  a 
shake ;  and  in  concertos  and  symphonies  it 
is  likewise  the  sign  erf  tutti,  a  direction  to 
the  whole  band  to  play  after  a  solo.  • 

TABARDEE'RS,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  scholars  at  Oxford  who  wore  the 
tabard,  a  short  gown. 

TABA8HEER',  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing a  substance  found  in  the  joints  of  the 
bamboo,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  bilious 
vomitings,  and  other  discharges.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  juice  of  the  plant  thicken- 
ed and  hardened,  though  some  describe  it 
as  pure  silex. 

TAB'BT,  in  commerce,  a  thick  kind  of 
t^eta,  watered  or  figured,  by  means  of  a 
calender,  the  iron  or  copper  rolls  of  which 
are  engraved.  The  parts  engraved  pressing 
but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  stuff,  occasion 

that' 1--^_ -^^^         -       .       , .  .   ., 

rays 


Tabbyinff,  the  pasdng  of  silk, 

other  stnflk  under  a  cuender  to  give  theas 

a  wavy  appearance. 

TAB'ERNACLE,   among   the    Jews, 
kind  of  tent  or  movable  bnudini 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  for  tl      . 
ance  of  relipous  worshro,  aaerifices,  fte. 
during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  n 
the  wilderness^  and  made  use  <rf'  for  the 
same  purpose  till  the  bnOding  of  the  tern- 

Sle  of^  Jerusalem.  It  was  of  a  rectangular 
gure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  bro«d.  and 

ten  high. The  Feast  if  Tahtmmiif,  a 

solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  obaerred  after 
harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri ;  instituted  to  commemorate  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  protected  them  in  the 

wilderness. TabernaeU  is  also  used  ta 

signify  the  box  in  which  the  Host  ia  kept 
on  the  altar  in  Roman  churches,  and  for 
the  niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  aacred 
relics,  images,  Ac  are  preserved. 

TA'BES,  in  medicine,  a  wasting  of  the 
body,  a  genus  of  diseases,  class  tmekenm. 

TABLE;  in  mathematicl^  systems  of  nom- 
bers  calculated  for  expediting  astrcnMnnieal, 
geometrical,  and  other  operations :  thva  we 
say,  tables  of  the  stars ;  tables  of  ainea,  tan- 
gents, and  secants :  tab\^  nit  logaridimB, 

rhombs,  &c. In  literature,  a  collection 

of  heads  or  principal  matters  contained  in 
a  book,  with  references  to  the  ~  * 


each  mav  be  found ;  as,  a  table  of  eontenta. 

Table,  in  perspective  the  tranaparent 

or  perspective  plane. In  arithmetie,  any 


uHie,  u  ac  au,  upon  tne  stuji,  occasion 
inequality  of  the  surface  by  which  the 
of  light  are  differently  reflected. I 


series  of  numbers  formed  so  as  to  expedite 
calculations,  as  the  tables  of  woghta  and 

measures. In  astronomy,  compntatiottB 

of  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of  tbo 

heavenly  bodies. In  anatomy,  a  diviaioB 

of  the  cranium  or  skulL— 4n  the  glaaa 
manufacture,  a  cireular  sheet  of  flnisked 
glass,  usually  about  four  fiwt  in  diaaaeCcr, 
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weighing  10  or  lllbs.  each,  tweWe  of  which 
make  a  side  or  crate  of  glass. In  reli- 
gion, a  dhrision  of  the  ten  commandments ; 
as,  the  first  and  second  tables.  The  first 
table  comprehends  oar  more  immediate 
duties  to  God;  the  second  table  our  more 
immediate  duties  to  each  other. In  he- 
raldry, escutcheons  containing  nothing  but 
the  mere  colour  of  the  field,  and  not  chiurg^ 
with  any  bearing,  are  called  tablet  d'attente, 
tables  of  expectation,  or  tabuUt  rata.—— 
Among  jewellers,  a  ttAle  diamond,  or  other 
precious  stone,  is  that  whose  upper  surface 
IS  Quite  flat,  and  only  the  sides  cut  in 

angles. Knights  of  the  round  table,  a 

miBtary  order  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first 

king  of  the  Britons,  a.d.  616. Lawt  ef 

the  twelve  tablet,  the  first  set  of  laws  of  the 
Bomans,  so  called,  probably,  because  they 
were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of  copper, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  most  public  ps^  of 
the  forum. 

TABLEAUX  VIVANT8  (Liviwo  Pic 
tubes),  groupes  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  paintings.  This  is  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  in  Germany 
an4  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  thus  managed :  A  frame  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient width,  covered  mith  gauze,  behind 
which  the  persons  stand  in  appropriate 
attitudes  and  costume,  either  taken  from 
celebrated  historical  pictures,  or  left  to  the 
KeniuB  of  the  parties  who  represent  a  scene 
from  the  striking  descriptions  of  a  poet  or 
novelist.  They  are  often  got  up  with  great 
taste  in  Cuulies  on  birth-days  and  festive 
occasions,  and  are  sometimes  also  exhibited 
on  the  stage. 

TABOO ,  a  word  used  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  somethmg  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set 
aside  for  particular  uses  and  persons. 

TABULAR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the 
sehaalstein  pf  Werner,  and  the  prismatic 
augite  of  Jameson.  It  is  a  species  of  lime- 
stone, of  a  grayish  white  colour,  whose  pri- 
mary form  IS  regarded  as  a  doubly-oblique 
prism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on 
the  edges  into  a  semi-transparent  colour- 
less enameL 

TACAHAHAC'A,  or  TAC'AMAHAC,  in 
chemistry,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fa- 
ffara  oetandra,  and  brought  from  America 
in  lai|^!  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  flag 
leaves,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic smell  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk. 

TA'CE^,  in  arclueology,  armour  for  the 
thMfh. 

TACK,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails;  as  the  starboard 

taek,  or  larboard  tack, To  tack,  to  change 

the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting  the  position 
(tf  the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

TACKLE,  the  rigging,  blocks,  and  other 
apparatus  of  a  ship.  Also  a  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  con- 
aisting  of  a  rope  and  blocks  called  a  pulley. 
TACTICS,  a  term  which,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensiTC  sense,  relates  to  those  evolutions, 
manoeuvres  and  positions  which  constitute 
ihe  main  spring  of  military  and  naval  fi- 


nesse i  tactics  are  the  means  by  which  dis- 
cipline is  made  to  support,  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  and  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  all  the  component  parts 
according  to  one  reg^ular  plan  or  system ; 
whereby  celerity,  precision,  and  strength 
are  combined,  and  the  whole  rendered 
effective. 

TADOR'NA,  in  omitholoffy,  the  shel- 
drake, a  beautiful  species  of  Anas,  nearly 
e<)ual  to  the  goose  in  size,  and  variegated 
with  white,  and  with  a  lonaritudinal  spot  of 
gray  on  the  belly:  it  is  frequent  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  Englaiid. 

TADPOLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it  has 
disengaged  iuelf  Rom  the  membranes  that 
envelope  it  in  iu  first  stage  of  life,  and 
seeming  to  consist  only  of  a  large  head  mid 
slender  tail. 

T^'NIA,  the  tape-worm,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  grenus  of  the  vermet  class,  containing 
more  tnan  a  hundred  species,  infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  llie  animals 
of  this  ^enus  of  worms  are  destined  to  feed 
on  thfc  juices  of  vwious  animals,  and  are 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ge- 
nerally at  the  upper  part  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasion  the  most  ^stressing  disorders. 

TAFELSPATH,  in  mineralogy,  a  lamel- 
lar  substance  of  a  yellowish  gray  or  rose- 
white,  forming  masses  of  pnsms,  chiefly 
lime  and  silex. 

TAF'FEREL,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
stem,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  gene- 
rally ornamented  viith  carved  work. 

TAL'BOT,  in  sporting,  a  sort  of  hunting 
dog  between  a  hound  and  a  beagle,  with  a 
large  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
ears. 

TALC,  in  mineralogy,  a  well  known 
species  oi  magnesian  earth,  the  colour  of 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  shades  of 
green.     It  consists  of  broad  laminse  or 

Elates,  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
as  a  shining  lustre,  and  is  often  transpa- 
rent. The  species  talc  comprehends  the 
varieties  of  pale  ^en,  gray,  and  white  va- 
rieties, and  IS  divided,  in  popular  language, 
into  common,  earthy,  and  indurated  talc.  By 
the  action  of  ^re,  the  laminse  open  a  little, 
the  fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities 
are  with  diiflcult^  fbsed  into  a  white 
enamel.  When  rubbed  with  renin,  talc  ac- 
quires positive  electricity.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  England, 
Northamptonshire  is  the  district  most  pe- 
culiarly known  for  this  production ;  ana  it 
is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Romans  used  talc  both  for  win- 
dow-lights, and  for  the  pavement  of  magni- 
ficent Duildings ;  and  it  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  in  windows 
instead  of  glass. 

TAL'ENT,  among  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  a  coin,  the  true  value  of  which  cannot 
well  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  was  different  among  different  nations. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  was  both  a 
talent  of  gold  and  a  talent  of  silver;  the 
gold  coin  weighed  only  four  drachmas,  and 
was  the  same  as  the  shekel  of  gold:  but 
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their  talent  of  lilTer,  called  eiear,  was  eqm- 
Talent  to  three  thousand  shekels,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  poonds,  ten  ounces, 
troT  weicht.  The  Attie  talent  is  supposed 
to  haTC  been  of  the  Talue  of  1931. 16«.  ster- 
hns.  The  Bomans  had  the  great  talent 
ana  the  little  talent ;  the  great  talent  equal 
to  99/.  6«.  M,  and  the  liule  talent  to  7»I. 
sterling. 

TA'LBS,  in  law,  additional  jurymen,  when 
those  impandled  do  not  appear,  or,  appear- 
ing, are  challenged. 

TAIL,  or  FEE-TAIL,  in  law,  a  Umited 
estate  or  fee ;  opposed  to  fee-simple.  [See 
Faa  and  Entaii..] 

TAL'ISMAN,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
signifying  a  figure  cast  or  cut  in  metal  or 
stone,  and  made,  with  certain  superstitieas 
ceremonies,  during  some  particular  confi- 
guration of  the  heavens,  as  when  planets  are 
ra  coi^unetion,  and  supposed  to  have  extra- 
ordinary influence  in  averting  disease.  But, 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  tne  word  talis- 
man is  used  to  denote  any  object  in  nature 
or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks  the 
power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  defends  the 
wearer  from  their  malice. 

TAL'LOW,  animal  fkt  melted  and  sepa- 
rated flrom  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  firm  and  brittle,  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but 
particularly  to  tne  manufacture  of  candles. 
Tallow  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  excited  into  gas  by  anr  burn- 
ing bodv  applied  to  the  wick,  absoros  oxy- 
gen, ana  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  explod- 
ing, as  they  gradually  evolve,  the  result 
displays  heat,  creates  a  nucleus  called  flame, 
and  radiates  Ught. 

TAL'LOW-TREE  fttillinffia  *eb\fera),  a 
remarkable  tree  growing  in  g^at  plenty  in 
China;  so  called  from  its  producing  a  sub- 
stance like  tallow,  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes. 
The  tallow-tree  is  about  the  heignt  of  the 
cherry;  and  the  foliage  greatly  resembles 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  leaves  turn  bright  red.  The 
bark  is  very  smooth;  the  nuit,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  kind  of  coat  resembling  that 
of  a  chesnut,  is  composed  of  three  grains, 
of  the  size  and  form  of  a  small  nut.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together 
and  boiled;  the  fatty  matter  is  skimmed  as 
it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling :  and  the 
candles  made  of  this  substance  are  very 
white. 

TALXT,  a  mode  of  reckoning  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  which  before  the  use  of 
writing  was  almost  universal,  and  which  is 
^ven  still  partially  used.  The  tally  is  a 
piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores 
are  cut  as  marks  of  number.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  traders  to  have  two  of  these 
sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  into  two  parts,  and 
to  mark  or  notch  them  in  a  corresponding 
manner;  one  to  be  kept  by  the  seller,  the 

other  by  the  purchaser. In  the  English 

exchequer  are  tallies  of  loans,  one  part 
being  kept  in  the  exchequer,  the  other 
being  given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an  ob- 
ligation for  money  lent  to  government. 


TAL'LT  TBADE,  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  retail  trade  carried  on  not  (»ly 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  but  spread- 
ing over  the  country  to  a  fearful  extent.  By 
this  mode  of  trade  shopkeepers  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  on  credit  to  their  customers, 
the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
weekly.  A  temptation  is  thus  hdd  out  to 
the  poorer  classes  to  buy  articles  whidi 
they  do  not  absolutely  require ;  and  the  na- 
tural consequence  i^  that  they  get  involved 
in  debt  with  the  tally-shops  beyond  their 
means  of  extrication,  and  eventually  nay 
the  penalty  of  debt  (small  aa  it  is)  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  It  has  become  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  maybe  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  direct  roads  to  paa- 
perism. 

TAL'MUD,  the  book  of  the  oral  law  of 
the  Jews,  containing  their  laws,  costomsL 
and  traditions.  It  consists  of  two  general 
parts,  the  MUckna  or  text,  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  which  are  tolerably  accurate: 
and  the  Gemara  or  comment,  which  con- 
tains the  dedsions  of  the  Jewish  doctors^ 
and  their  expositions  of  the  text.  The 
Talmud  of  Babylon  was  composed  abontj^ 
years  after  Chnst,  and  was  much  esteemed ; 
that  of  Jerusalem  was  not  held  in  vuAl 
gfreat  veneration,  although  composed  300 
years  earlier. 

TAL'ON,  in  architecture,  akind  of  mould- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  cymatium,  crowned 
wiUi  a  square  fillet.  It  is  concave  at  the 
bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top ;  and  is  uan- 
ally  called  by  irorkmen  an  oge«,  or  O  G. 

TAL'FA,  in  surgery,  a  name  given  to  en- 
cysted tumours,  when  situated  under  the 
scalp. Talpa,  in  zoology,  the  mole. 

TA'LUS,  in  fortification,  the  slope  of  a 
work,  as  a  bastion,  rampart,  or  panqpet. 

TAM'ARIN,  in  loology,  a  small  monkey 
of  South  America,  with  lairgeeara. 

TAM'AlUND,the  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree, 
which  has  an  agreeable  acidi^  combined 
with  sweetness.  The  tamarind-tree  is  col- 
tivated  in  both  the  Indies,  for  the  sake  of 
its  shade  as  well  as  for  its  nateftil  acid 
fruit,  the  pulp  of  which,  mixea  with  boiled 
sugar,!  ■  -■•'-'- 
of  this 
wide  spreading  branches. 

TAM'BOUIL  a  species  of  embroiderr 
wrought  on  a  kind  of  cushion  or  spherical 
body,  stretched  on  a  frame,  so  that  it  some- 
what resembles  the  head  of  a  drum,  or  •  tam- 
bourine. A  frame  of  a  different  conatrue- 
tion  is  used  when  several  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  the  same  fabric,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  two  rollers,  which,  when  properly 
fixed,  stretch  the  material  to  the  neoesstfy 
degree  of  tension.  But  machines  of  eztnM>r> 
dinary  ingenuity  have  of  late  years  been  eon- 
structed  for  tambour-worlung,  by  which 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  ensurod,  while  the 
saring  of  manual  labour  places  them  amon; 
those  efforts  of  mechanical  skill  which  are 


r,  is  imported  into  Europe.    Hie  atem 
is  tree  is  large,  lofty,  and  crowned  with 


the  distinguishing  features  of  the  prese 

age. Tambour,  in  fortification,  a  land  of 

work  formed  of  palisades  or  pieces  of  wood 
ten  feet  long,  planted  close  togetha*.  and 
driven  firm  into  the  ground.— ^TVniAow, 
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in  architeetare,  is  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  cir- 
cular btiilding,  surrounded  with  columns. 
——In  mechanics,  the  cylindrical  axle-tree 
of  a  wheel,  which  serves  to  draw  up  stones 
out  of  a  quarry. 

TAMBOURI'NE,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient musical  instruments,  and  still  used, 
particularly  in  'Biscay,  where  a  large  kind 
of  ^mbourine,  called  tambour  de  Btuqtte,  is 
used  to  accompany  all  the  national  songs 
and  dances.  In  Scripture  this  instrument 
is  designated  a  fimftrel;  in  profane  history 
we  find  it  was  popular  among  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations:  and  in  the  middle  a^es 
it  was  used  by  the  Troubadours  and  min- 
strels. The  present  tambourine  consists  of 
a  wooden  or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a 
skin  is  extended,  and  which  is  hung  with 
bells.  Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  ri^ht 
hand  is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skm ; 
sometimes  the  fingers  are  struck  against 
it ;  while  it  is  supported  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  From  the  performance  of  it 
being  capable  of  displaying  various  graceful 
movements  of  the  body,  the  tambourine  is 
generaUy  an  attribute  of  Terpsichore. 

TABf  FOE,  an  East  Indian  fruit  some- 
what resembling  an  apple. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree 

Eiund  or  chopped,  and  used  in  tanning 
ther.  Tan,  after  being  used  in  tanning, 
it  used  in  mrdening  for  making  hotbeds. 

TAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  a  straight  line 
which  touches  a  curve,  but  which,  when  pro- 
duced, does  not  cut  it In  trigonometry, 

the  tangent  of  an  arc,  is  a  right  line  touch- 
ing the  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity. 

TAN'ISTRT,  a  tenure  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by 
election.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  inheritance  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribes  and  famifies. 

TAN'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  astringent 
▼egetable  substance  procured  from  tan,  by 
macerating  it  in  cold  water ;  this  has  the 
inoper^  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine  a 
tough  uisoluble  matter,  and  is  therefore 
naed  in  converting  skins  into  leather  by  the 
process  of  tannine.  The  oak  and  its  pro- 
oocts,  gall-nuts,  &e.  contain  two  kindred 
matters,  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  which  seem 
by  the  powers  of  vegetation,  mutually  con- 
vertible. They  combine  with  much  faci- 
lity, forming,  from  a  state  of  solution,  a 
■oft,  ilocculent  precipitate,  which,  on  dry- 
ing, becomes  hard  and  brittle.  On  the 
formation  of  this  combination,  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  The  skin  of  an  animal 
when  freed  from  the  hair,  epidermis,  and 
cellular  fibre,  consists  chiefiy  of  indurated 
gelatine.  By  immersion  in  the  tan-liquor, 
which  is  an  infbsion  of  bark,  the  combi- 
ation  of  tannin  with  the  orgnuaised  gela- 
tine, which  forms  the  animal  fibre,  is  slowly 
established ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin 


and  gelatine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  Gable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  ren- 
dered dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it 
would  otherwise  soon  undergo. 

TAN'NING,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mal 8,  by  means  of  tan .  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fieshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  lime,  scraping,  and  other  means, 
they  are  macerated  in  an  astrinsent  liquor, 
formed  from  the  bark  of  the  ou.  Thia  is 
usually  done  by  putting  into  the  tan-pit 
layers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter- 
nately, with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  process  is  long  and  labon» 
ons;  but,  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published,  it  would  appear  that  a 
discovei7  has  been  made  which  wonder- 
fully facilitates  the  operations.  By  means  of 
a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  horizontal 
rollers  fixed  over  a  tan-pit,  between  which 
is  introduced  a  bolt  or  band  of  hides  attach- 
ed by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  by  which  the 
rollers  are  constantly  fed  or  supplied,  the 
hides  are  lifted  out  of  the  pit  on  one  side  of 
the  machine ;  and  as  they  pass  between  the 
rollers  the  exhausted  ooze  or  tanning  liquor 
is  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  are  depo- 
sited in  folds  in  the  pit,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine,  where  they  absorb  another 
supply  of  fresh  ooze.  The  first  hide  having 
been  inserted  between  the  rollers,  the  others 
follow  in  succession,  and  upon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  band  the  motion  of  the 
roller  is  reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned 
through  the  machine  to  receive  another 
pressing.  This  alternate  motion  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  the  pit  being  replenished 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh  solutions  of 
tan,  till  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
effects  said  to  be  produced  by  this  simple 
plan,  are — the  shortening  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one-fourth  of  that  generally  re- 
quired ;  and  the  production  of  a  consider- 
able increase  of  weight.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  tanning  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  mechanical  operations. 

TAN'ST,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tanaeetum,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  like 
buttons,  cUsposed  in  a  large  upright  co- 
rymb. The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  Btimtilant  and 
carminative. 

TAN'TALITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  ore  of 
tantalum,  otherwise  called  eolumbium,  a 
newly-discovered  metal.  It  is  imbedded 
in  small  angular  pieces,  and  is  of  an  iron 
black  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue. 

TAFESTRT,  a  curious  production  of  the 
loom,  wherein  the  finest  pictures  may  be 
represented.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  woven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched 
vrith  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  historioBlsub- 
jects,  &c.    This  species  of  curtain  covering 
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tor  walls  was  known  udobk  Eastern  na- 
tions from  a  Terr  remote  era;  bat  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  English  and  Flemish,  who 
were  the  first  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  excelled  in  this  art,  learned  it  of 
the  Saracens  during  the'  crusades.  During 
the  Ifith  and  16th  eenturies,  the  art  was 
mractised  with  great  skill  at  Arras,  in  Flan- 
oers;  and  tapestries  were  executed  there 
after  the  masterly  designs  of  Raphael  in 
his  cartoons.  It  was  also  carried  on  in 
England,  and  much  patronized;  but  ha« 
long  since  given  place  to  paper  and  other 
kinds  of  decorations.  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  Ixmis  XIV.,  established 
Oobtli*'»  celebrated  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.   [See 

GoBBLlIfS.] 

TAPIOCA.     [See  Marioc  and  Cas- 

■ATA.1 

TA'PIB,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
of  the  class  Mamwudia,  order  BtUum,  that 
inhabits  America.  The  tapir  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  is  about  6  feet  lung,  and 
3^  high,  resembling  a  hog  in  rfniqpe,  with 
a  short  movable  proboscis.  It  shuns  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  leads  a  solitary 
life  in  the  interior  of  forests.  In  the  wild 
state  it  lives  on  flruiu  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees,  but  when  domesticate^ 
eats  every  kind  of  food.  Iliough  possessed 
of  great  strength,  it  uses  it  only  for  de- 
fence ;  and  its  disposition  is  mild  and 
timid.  There  is  also  the  Indian  tapir, 
which  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

TAB,  a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir  trees.  Some 
of  the  unctuous  species  of  bitumen  are 
also  called  mineral  tar. 

TARAN'TULA,  in  entomology,  the 
larij^est  of  all  European  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  veno- 
mous, and  only  to  be  cured  by  the  aid  of 
music. 

TARE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  for 
the  outside  package  that  contains  such 
goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked  without  de- 
triment; or  for  paper,  bands,  cord,  &c. 
When  the  tare  is  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TAR'GUM,  in  sacred  literature,  a  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  certain  glosses  and 
paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures,  written  in 
the  Chaldaic  language ;  a  work  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  long  captivity  of  that 
people. 

TARIFF,  or  TAR'IF,  in  commerce,  a  list 
or  table  of  Custom-house  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  goods,  with  their  respective 
rates. 

TAEPEIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  steep  roek  in  Rome ; 
whence,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
those  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  precipi- 
tated. It  was  named  after  Tarpcia,  the 
daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the 
citaael  of  Rome,  who  promised  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their 
left  hands.    The  Sabines  consented,  and. 


as  they  entered  the  gtttea,  threw  not  only 
their  bracelets,  but  thor  8hield^  npon  Tar- 
pcia, who  was  crushed  under  the  weight. 
She  was  buried  in  the  capitoL 

TAR'RASS,  or  TER'RAS,  in  mineralogy, 
a  volcanic  earth,  resembling  puxxolana, 
used  as  a  cement.  The  Dutch  tarras  is 
made  of  a  soft  rock  stone  found  near  Ccdka, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burnt 
like  lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  bdi^ 
ground. 

TAR'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the  space  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus, 

the  front  of  which  is  called  the  instep. 

2Vn'«H«  is  also  used  by  some  for  the  carti- 
laaes  which  terminate  the  pm^ebrm,  or  eye- 
lids, and  from  which  the  eUia  or  hairs  arise. 

TARTAR,  in  chemistir,  an  acid  concrete 
substance  formed  on  the  sides  of  wine 
casks.  It  does  not  Appear  to  be  a  product 
of  the  fermentative  process,  but  exists  be- 
fore this  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is 
merely  separated.  It  is  purified  oy  boilins 
it  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  smaU 
quantity  of  fine  clay,  which  attracts  the 
colouring  matter.  By  evaporation,  it  is 
obtainecTcrystalixed,  forming  the  purified 
tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
shops.  It  is  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid 
and  potash,  having  the  add  in  excess.  In 
its  crude  state,  it  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in 
the  assaying  of  ores. 

TARTARIC  ACID,  an  add  procured  by 
the  solution,  filtration,  and  crystalixation  ttf 
the  tartar.  Tartaric  acid  combines  with 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  salts 
named  tartrate*.  It  has  also  a  toideney 
to  form  salts  vrith  an  excess  of  add.  in 
uniting  arith  those  bases,  with  whi^  it 

forms  soluble  compounds. To  tartmriae, 

to  impregnate  vrith,  ot  refine  by  means  of 

the  salt  of  tartar. Cream  t^  tartmr,  a 

powder  compounded  of  tartaric  acid  Mid 
potash. 

TARTRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination  of  tartaric  add  vrith  different 
bases;  as  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  at 
soda,&c 

TASTE,  in  ph^rsblogy,  one  of  the  five 
senses ;  a  peculiar  sensation  exdted  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
of  bodies  depend  on  a  certain  detemunate 
ma^tude  of  their  partides,  ad^[>ted  to 
excite  different  sensations  by  means  of  the 
nervous  papillK  of  the  tongue.— —IVisle  is 
also  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the 
judgment  and  diseonment  of  the  mind,  ar 
the  faculty  <tf  jud|(ment  operating  in  a  cer- 
tain sphere ;  and  is  the  fruit  of  obaenratimi 
and  reflection— not  wholly  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, nor  wholly  the  efiSect  of  art. 

TATOaiNG,  the  practice  of  pnnctnitBg 
the  skin,  and  rubbii^  a  dye  or  gunpowder 
into  the  wounds,  by  which  means  linea  and 
firures  are  formed  on  the  fiice  OT  other  parte 
of  the  body  which  have  been  subject  to  the 
operation.  Degrees  of  rank  among  aavaivea 
are  often  designated  by  the  greater  or  leaa 
surikce  of  fatooed  skin ;  and  some  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  have  a  most  gtotaa«|ue 
as  well  as  fierce  appearance. 

TATTOO',  the  beat  of  the  evening  dnuB, 
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ghring  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their 
qoarten  in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in 

TAURID1A,  among  the  Romans,  were 
cntain  games  in  honour  of  the  infernal 
Thej  are  sometimes  called  f««rtt 


££■ 


TAUHUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Bull;  a 

Slendid  constellation  in  the  second  sign 
the  sodiac,  containing  the  Pleiades,  Al- 
debaran,  &c.  This  constellation,  according 
to  the  British  catalogue,  contains  141  suurs. 

TAXES,  the  assessments  imposed  by  law 
for  the  public  service,  either  direct,  as  on 
persons  and  necessaries ;  or  i*direct,  as  on 
Inznries  and  raw  materials.  Taxes  imposed 
on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  importation, 
are  denominated  cuttoma,  dutiet,  or  impottt. 

TAX'IDERMT,  the  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

TAX'lC  m  surgery,  an  operation  by 
which  those  iwrts  which  have  ouitted  their 
natural  situation,  are  replaced  oy  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as 
in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  firom 
which  an  agreeable  and  useful  beverage  of 
the  same  name  is  made.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
native  of  China,  Japan,  and  Ton^uin.  It 
flourishes  most  in  valleys,  the  sloping  sides 
of  mountains,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  tea  plant,  tkea  tiridit, 
vrith  broad  leaves,  and  thea  bokea.  The 
names  nven  in  commerce,  to  the  different 
sorts  (tf  tea,  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
the  imperial  excepted,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  merchants  of 
Canton ;  but  tne  names  by  which  they  are 
imported  into  Europe  are  well  known.  The 
black  teas  are,  bohea,  congo,  campo,  sou- 
chong, pouchong,  and  pekoe ;  the  green 
teas  are  twankay,  hvson  skin,  youi^  hyson, 
hyson,  imperial,  ana  gunpowder. — Tea,  mo- 
deratdy  and  properly  taken,  acts  as  a 
gentle  astringent  and  corroborative :  it 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as- 
sists ^gestion,  and  acts  also  as  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic ;  but  in  most  constitutions, 
if  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  considerable 
excitement  and  wakefulness.  The  tea  plant 
is  the  growth  of  a  particular  reraon,  situ- 
«ted  between  the  80th  and  33rd  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  trees  are  planted  four 
or  five  feet  asunder;  they  have  a  very 
stunted  appearance ;  and  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  is  convenient  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick  the  lei^ves. 
When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  are  put  into 
wide  shaUow  baskets,  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  air,  or  wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  fVom 
morning  till  noon ;  then  on  a  flat  cast-iron 
pan  over  a  charcoal  stove,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  leaves  are  thrown  at  a  time, 
stirred  quickly  with  a  hand-broom,  and 


then  brushed  off  agun  into  the  baskets,  ii 
which  they  are  equally  and  carefiilly  rubbei 
between  men's  hands  to  roll  them;  after 


wMch  they  are  again  dried  over  a  slower 
Are.  The  tea  is  then  laid  upon  atabletobe 
drawn  or  picked  over.— To  make  singlo,  or 
hyson,  the  flrst  two  gatherings  are  chosen. 


and  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  trees  are 
put  into  the  pan ;  next  rolled  and  spread 
thin,  to  separate  the  leaves,  which  adhere 
to  each  other;  again  well  dried,  spread, 
sifted,  picked,  and  roasted  two  or  three 
times  more  before  it  is  in  a  marketable 
state.  In  no  countrv  of  Europe  is  tea  im- 
ported  in  such  perfection  as  in  Russia. 
Conveyed  by  lana  through  the  medium  of 
the  lai^e  fairs  at  Ladak  and  Nijin  Novgorod, 
it  retams  the  virtue  of  which  a  sea-voyage 
is  said  to  deprive  it;  while  its  flavour  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  leaves  of  the  olea 
fragrant,  with  which  the  Chinese  pack  it 
for  a  land  journey.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
tea  {prown  in  the  districts  from  which  the 
Russians  alone  are  allowed  to  draw  their 
teas,  is  of  a  finer  flavour  owing  to  the  Ba> 
perior  fitness  of  the  soiL 

TEAK'-TREE  ^tettona  groHdU),  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known;  it  may  be  re> 
garded  as  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetrable  by 
the  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  and 
easily  vnrought  at  "all  ages ;  and  u  much 
used  in  building  ships  as  well  as  houses. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Java,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromahdel,  &c., 
but  especially  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and 
Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship 
timber. 

TEARS,  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  ac^oining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also  called  forth  by 
any  ijgury  done  to  the  eye.  Tears  serve  to 
moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency, as  well  as  to  remove  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 

eyelid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears. Tear; 

in  chemist]^,  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  as 
gums  or  resins  exuding  in  the  form  of  tears. 

TE'BETH,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civiL  It  answers  to  our  month  of  De- 
cember. 

TECHNOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  the  arts ; 
or  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A  tecknical  word  is  a  word  that  belongs 
properly  or  exclusively  to  the  arts;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  terms  of  art,  we  say 
technical  terms,  teelmical  language,  &c. 

TE  DEIJM,  the  title  of  a  cdebrated  hymn 
used  in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  called 
because  it  btmns  with  the  vrords,  Te  Denm 
laudamu*:  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  with 
great  pomp  and  so.*.mnity,  on  occasions  of 
joyful  thanksgiving. 

TEETH,  in  anatomy,  small  bones  fixed 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  earlv  infancy,  when  the  softest  aliment 
is  required,  the  gums  alone  are  suf9cient; 
but  as  we  advance  in  years,  teeth  are  re- 
quired to  masticate  the  food  which  then 
,  becomes  necessary  for  our   subaistenee 
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They  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  oof 
bones,  and,  at  fall  maturity,  we  usually  find 
thirty.two  in  both  jaws,  Tiz.  sixteen  in  each ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  two  more,  but 
oftener  two  less.  Every  tooth  is  composed 
of  iu  ecrtea  m  enmmel,  and  its  internal  bony 
substance.  The  enamel  is  a  very  hard  and 
compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
peculiar  to  the  teeth.  When  broken  it  ap- 
pears fibrous  or  striated ;  and  all  the  strue 
are  directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  tooth.  The  bony  part  resem- 
bles other  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is 
much  harder  than  the  most  eomimct  part 
of  bones  in  generaL  Each  tooth  has  an 
inner  eavity,  which,  beginning  by  a  small 
opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
liurger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  This  cavity  is  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  pass  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.  In  aged  people  this  hole 
sometimes  closes,  ana  the  tooth  then  be- 
comes insensible.  The  teeth  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  vis.  ineiwrea,  canini,  and 
wtolaret  or  (pnders.  The  ineUioru  are  the 
four  teeth  m  the  fore-part  of  each  jaw ; 
the^  derive  their  name  from  their  use  in 
dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wedge.  The  eantm  are  the  longest 
of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk,  and  are 
intended  for  laving  hold  of  substances  ra- 
ther than  for  tne  purposes  of  mastication. 
The  molaret,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calcu- 
lated for  grinding  the  food.  The  last 
grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  the 
g^uns  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  den$ 
tapientitt.^yye  have  seen  it  stated  by  a 
respectable  authority,  that  the  ordinary 
decay  of  the  teeth  commences  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  immediately  beneath 
the  enamel,  in  the  fine  ramifications  of  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  tubes,  and  pro- 
ceetu  in  the  direction  of  the  main  tubes, 
and,  conae<|uently,  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  cavity  of  the  pulp.  The  decayed 
substanee^  in  some  instances,  retains  the 
characteriatic  tubular  structure,  which  is 
also  observable  in  the  animal  basis  of 
healthy  teeth  after  the  artificial  removal  of 
the  earthy  salts.  The  soft  condition  of  the 
decayed  portion  of  a  tooth  is  well-known  to 
all  dentists ;  it  depends  upon  the  removal 
of  the  earthy  salts  from  the  containing 
tubes  and  cells,  in  which  process  the  decay 
ci  teeth  essentially  consists.  The  main 
object  of  the  dentist  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
to  detect  those  appearances  in  the  enamel 
which  indicate  the  commencement  of  de- 
cay; to  break  away  the  enamel,  whose  na- 
tural adhesion  to  the  ivory  will  be  found 
more  or  less  dissolved  at  the  decayed  part ; 
to  jinnove  the  softened  portion  of  the  ivory, 
and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  gold  or  other 
substance.  Experience  proves,  what  theory 
cannot  account  for,— vis.  that  the  progress 
of  the  decay  is  sometimes  thus  permanently 
averted.     The  calcareous  salts  are,  in  such 


eases,  as  it  were,  poured  out  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  divided  in  the  operatioii« 
and  a  thin  dense  layer  intervenes  netween 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  ivory  and  the 

•ffiSrOTALLEBS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  word  "  Abstirbhts"  for  some 
passing  remarks  on  those  who  have  adopted 
this  singularly  ridiculous  appellation.  Mndi 
as  these  societies  were  talked  of  at  the  time 
we  wrote  those  lines,  and  much  as  we  were 
reallp  pleased  to  see  that  anf  ple^  had 
force  sufficient  to  reform  a  drunkard,  we 
did  not  dream  of  the  miracles  about  to  be 
vrrought  in  Ireland  by  a  second  8t.  Patrick ; 
still  uss  did  we  imagine  that  so  absurd  a 
nawM  would  not,  long  ere  this,  have  given 
place  to  one  a  little  more  rationaL  We  con- 
sequently had  then  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing it  alphabetieallp,  as  a  word  sanction- 
ed by  custom.  -But  it  appears  that  the  wmds 
tee-totaUer»  and  tee-totallitm  havje  taken 
root,  and  we  feel  compelled  by  the  "pres- 
sure from  without"  to  admit  theia  into 
our  vocabulary.     [See  Tbmpbbarcb  So- 

CIBTIBS. 

TEGIJMENTS  (common),  in  .. 

the  general  name  given  by  anatomists  to 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucosnm,  sldn,  aad  adi- 
pose membrane,  which  cover  every  part  of 
the  body  except  the  nails. 

TEL'EGBAPH,  a  machine  for 
nicating  intelligence  to  a  great  distance  l»y 
various  signals  or  movements  previoualy 
agreed  on.  The  telegraph,  in  modem  times, 
was  first  used  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of 
1794 ;  it  was  invented  bv  M.  Chappe,  who 
caused  it  to  be  used  in  tne  foUowmg  man- 
ner. At  the  first  station,  which  was  on  the 
roof  of  the  Louvre,  he  received  in  writing 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv,  the 
words  to  be  sent  to  Lisle,  near  which  the 
French  army  at  that  time  was.  An  upright 
post  was  erected  on  the  Louvre,  at  tne  top 
of  this  were  two  transverse  arms,  movaMe 
in  all  directions,  with  much  rapidity.  The 
different  positions  of  these  arms  stood  as 
signs  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and 
these  he  reduced  in  number  as  much  as 
possible.  Haring  received  the  sentence  to 
be  conveyed,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  second 
station  to  prepare.  At  each  station  there 
was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  telescopes 
were  fixed,  and  the  person  on  the  wat^ 
gave  the  signal  of  preparation  which  he 
had  received,  and  this  communicated  sue- 
cessively  through  all  the  line,  which  broaght 
them  into  a  state  of  readiness.  The  person 
at  the  second  station  received  letter  fav 
letter  the  sentence  from  the  Louvre,  which 
he  repeat^  with  his  own  machine :  aad 
this  was  again  repeated  fhnn  the  next  with 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  final 

station  at  Lisle. Tdegraphs  of  various 

constructions  have  since  been  ereeted  in 
this  country.  Lord  George  Murray's  tde- 
graph  was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  in 
I79fi,  and  continued  in  use  for  twenty  years ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  bv  Colonel  rasley's, 
wbieh  was  snmamed  the  universal  tele- 
graph, from  the  universality  of  its  use. 

But  a  more  singular  kind   of  telegraph 
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now  demandi  oar  notice,  namely,  the  Elee- 
trie  Telegraph,  the  iarentioa  of  Professor 
Wheatstooe,  which  of  all  the  applicittioDs 
of  electric  agency  to  the  uses  of  life  is 
transcendeatly  the  most  admirable  in  its 
effects,  and  the  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  grand  basis  of  electric  telegraphs  is  the 
fact  discovered  by  Oersted,  that  when  a  mag- 
netic needle  is  subjected  to  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, the  needle  deviates  towards  a  right 
angle  to  the  position  in  which  it  stuod  origi- 
nally. The  electric  telegraph,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  derives  its  efficiency 
from  the  three  following  conditions:  — 
1.  A  power  to  develon  the  electric  fluid 
continuously  and  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tity. 3.  A  power  to  convey  it  any  required 
distance  without  being  injuriously  dissi- 
pated. 3.  A  power  to  cause  it,  after  arriving 
at  such  distant  point,  to  make  written  or 
printed  characters,  or  some  sensible  signs 
serving  the  purpose  of  such  chancters 
The  apparatus  from  which  the  moving 
power  Dy  which  these  effects  are  produced 
IS  derived,  is  the  voltaie  pile  or  galvanic 
battery,  which  is  to  the  electric  telegraph 
what  a  boiler  is  to  a  steam-engine.  It  is 
the  generator  of  the  fluid  by  whiob  the 
action  of  the  machine  is  produced  and 
maintained.  When  a  messaf^  is  to  be  sent 
to  any  distant  station,  as,  for  instance,  from 
London  to  Dover,  there  must  be  a  means  by 
which  what  is  called  the  electric  current 
may  return  from  Dover  to  London,  and  this 
was  formerly  effected  by  a  separate  wire,  so 
that  each  single  telegraph  required  two 
wires,  one  dowa  the  line  to  Dover,  and  our 
up  the  line  to  London ;  and  a  double-needled 
instrument  could  only  be  vrorked  by  four 
wires,  by  which  mucn  expense  and  occa- 
sional incouvenienee  was  incurred.  But 
about  the  year  I8S7  it  was  discovered  that 
the  circuit  might  be  completed,  or  at  least 
that  the  return  wire  might  be  superseded 
by  what  has  been  called  the  earth  circuit, 
so  that,  instead  of  using  two  lengths  of  wire, 
one  only  is  employed  for  each  needle,  and 
the  terminal  or  return  wire  of  the  Dover  in- 
strument  is  connected  with  the  gas  and 
water  mains  of  Loudon ;  and  strange  to  sa^, 
it  is  found  that  this  transit  by  the  earth  is 
more  perfect,  that  is,  presents  less  resistance 
to  the  passive  of  the  electricity,  than  if  a 
return  wire  had  been  used.  But  that  which 
is  unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary 
and  the  most  valuable  department  of  elec- 
tro-telegraphic agency  is  the  tubmarine  eyt- 
tern.  All  other  medm  of  communication 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
vrith  this,  for  now  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  electric  current  can  be 
directed  is  an  unerring  line  under  or  through 
water,  we  see  looming  in  the  future  the 
bringing  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  together. 
Although  it  may  require  an  hour  or  two. 
or  three  hours,  to  transmit  a  telegraphic 
message  to  a  distant  city,  yet  it  is  the  me- 
chanical adjustment  by  the  sender  and  the 
receiver  which  really  absorbs  this  time, 
the  actual  transit  is  prarticaUv  instanta- 
neous.  and  so  it  would  be  from  here  to  the 


antipodes,  so  far  as  the  current  itself  is 
concerned. 

TEL'ESCOPE,  an  optical  instrument  em- 
ployed in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the  eye  chiefly 
in  two  ways;  flrst,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen, 
and  thus  magnifying  that  object ;  and  se* 
condly,  by  collectiujr  and  conveying  to  the 
eye  a  larver  beam  orliglit  than  would  enter 
the  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering  objects 
distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Telescopes  are 
either  rtftaeting  or  r^fleetimg  ;  the  former 
consist  of  different  lenses  through  which 
the  objects  are  seen  bv  rays  refracted  by 
them  to  the  eye,  and  the  Utter  consist  of 
specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
and  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  turned  to- 
wards the  oltject  is  called  the  •bjeet-gUua; 
and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  the 
eye  f late;  and  if  the  telescope  consist  of 
more  than  two  lenses,  all  but  the  o^eetgUut 
are  called  eye-fflo*$e».  The  invention  of 
the  telescope,  like  most  other  inventions, 
appears  to  have  dawned  upon  mankind  by 
xeutle  degrees.  A  simple  tube,  formed  by 
the  hand,  was  found  to  direct  the  riew,  or 
render  it  more  distinct  by  singling  out  the 
object  to  be  examined,  and  defending  the 
eye  against  the  rays  reflected  from  others. 
The  experience  of  this  fact  led  to  the  use 
of  more  efficacious  tubes,  formed  of  some 
convenient  material.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  manuscript  was  adorned  with  a  pie> 
ture  of  Ptolemy  in  the  act  of  observing  the 
stars  through  a  tubeof  four  joints  or  draws : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centurv  (1649),  so  far  as  any  records  evince, 
that  the  use  of  glasses  in  this  instrument 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  no  advances  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  be* 
fore  the  time  of  Galileo,  who,  while  at  Ve- 
nice, accidentallv  heard  that  a  sort  of  optic 
glass  was  made  in  Holland,  which  brought 
distant  objects  nearer ;  and  considering  how  . 
this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to  work  and  | 
ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with  which  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  delighted  and  aston- 
ished all  beholders.  After  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  this  invention  to  the  Venetians 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark^  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  be  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give 
him  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor.-^ 
Great  have  been  the  improvements  which 
since  that  time  have  been  made  in  tlie 
construction  of  telescopes.  Herschel's 
gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  was  completed  August  28, 1789: 
and  on  the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  discovered.  The  diameter  of 
he  polished  surface  of  the  speculum  was 
forty  eight  inches,  and  its  focal  distance 
forty  feet.  It  weighed  3118  pounds,  aud 
was  placed  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Since  that 
period,  great  immrovements  have  been  made 
in  telescopes.    The  largest  teleacopes  in 
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the  world  are  the  froat-view  telesoope  in 
the  obaerratory  at  Greenwich,  the  great 
reflecting  telescope  erected  by  Lord  Ro«ae  in 
the  groands  of  his  residence  at  Birr  Castle, 
in  Ireland;  and  the  three  large  refracting 
telescopes  at  the  observatories  of  Pulkowa, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  of  Cambridre,  Masaa- 
chasetts,  near  Boston,  U.  8.,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge  in  England.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  account  of  these  telescopes  in  Bromle'a 
JHefi9nary  <tf  Beienee,  &e. 

TELLU'RIUM.  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
metal  of  a  whitish  colour,  soft,  brittle,  and 
easily  redncible  to  powder.  It  melts  in  a 
heat  something  above  the  fosing  point  of 
lead.  There  are  four  kinds  of  ore  of  tellu- 
rium, which  are  denominated  nattte,  pro- 
pkh,  ytlhw,  and  white.  The  first  is  of  a  tin- 
white  colour,  passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a 
metallic  lustre :  the  second  is  of  a  steel- 
gray  colour,  generalljr  splendent,  but  occa- 
sionally slightly  tarnished ;  this  kind  is  of  a 
silTcr-white.  and  of  a  bright  metallic  lus- 
tre ;  and  the  last  of  a  colour  between  iron- 
black  and  a  dark  lead-gray.  These  ofes  are 

found  massiTe  or  crystalised. Tellurium, 

a  machine  for  the  illustration  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  of  the  earth. 

TBM'ACHIS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fossilsof  the  class  of  |fyjM«ai«,  softer  than 
others,  and  of  a  bright  glittering  hue. 

TEM'PERAMENT.  that  peculiarity  of 
oiganiiation  which  in  some  measure  influ- 
ences our  actions,  thoughts,  and  fedings. 
The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera- 
ments— the  choleric  or  bilious,  the  phleg- 
matic, the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous, which  derived  their  names  from  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal fluids  of  the  human  body. Tempera- 

ment,  in  music,  the  accommodation  or  ad- 
justment of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  their  defects  to  the  more 
perfect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part  the  false 
intervals  of  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  as 
the  niano,  organ,  tie. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  So 
great  was  the  propensity  for  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirits  about  a 
century  ago,  that  a  report  at  that  time 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  a  committee  of 
parliament,  states  positively  that  there 
were  19,000  gin -sellers  in  the  metropolis, 
exclusive  of  the  city  and  Southwa^k ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  says  there  were  7044 
houses  licensed  for  spirits,  and  3007  ale- 
houses ;  and  that  boards  were  put  up  in- 
scribed with  "You  may  here  get  drunk  for 
one  penny;  dead  drunk  for  two  pence;  and 
have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  In  short, 
it  appeared  that,  altogether,  there* were  not 
less  than  SO.OOOltouses  and  shops  for  drink- 
ing within  the  bills  of  mortality.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  not  a  fourth  of  the 
number;  and,  with  a  population  at  least 
double,  some  persons  imagine  that  the 
practice  of  drinking  spirits  has  proportion- 
ably  declined.  But  the  gin-shops  of  those 
days  were  no  more  like  the  establishments 
of  the  present  time,  in  their  extent,  than 
they  were  to  be  compared  to  them  in  ex- 


terior decorations ;  and  although  we  are  n- 
joiced  to  see  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  viee 
of  habitual  dmnkenneas,  we  bdiete  that 
the  decrease  is  greatly  overrated.— The  evils 
of  intemperance  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  much  anxious  observation,  not  merely  m 
Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere,  mcwe  espe- 
cially in  the  United  Sutes ;  and  the  idea  of 
concentrating  public  sentiment  open  it,  in 
some  form,  to  produce  important  reaolts, 
seems  to  have  been  first  conceived  there;  a 
meeting,  called  the  General  AssociatioB  of 
Massachusetts  Proper,  having  been  held  m 
1813,  for  the  express  object  of  **  dieddag 
the  progress  of  mtemperance."  The  firat 
attempt  of  the  eoeiety  Was  to  collect  facta 
towards  a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  existing  eril  with  tha 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and  of 
directing  endeavour*  for  its  removal.  There- 
ports  presented,  from  year  to  year,  erabiaeed 
statements  and  calculations  which  were 
fonnd  to  make  out  a  case  of  the 
palling  nature,  such  as  to  amase  e 
whose  solicitude  on  the  subject  had  been 
neatest.  In  1830,  fiom  data  carefhilj  eol- 
lected,  the  Massadrasetts'  society  stated  in 
their  report,  that  the  number  who  died 
annaally  victims  of  intemperance  waa  esti- 
mated at  above  37,000 ;  and  that  73.000^000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  we^  eonsonaed  in 
the  country,  being  about  six  gallona  o«  an 
average  for  every  man,  woman,  and  duld  of 
the  a-hole  population.  It  also  stated  that 
about  400,000  of  the  commvnity  were  etm- 
firmed  drunkards;  and  that  there  appeared 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance  waa 
responsible  for  four-fifths  of  the  Crimea 
committed  in  the  country,  for  at  leaat  three 
quarters  of  the  pauperism  extstug,  and  for 
at  least  one  third  of  the  mental  derange-  i 
ment.  By  these  exposures,  and  an  nnre- 
laxing  perseverance  in  the  oonrae  they  luid 
commenced;  by  the  circulation  of  traeta 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  amenta ;  by  | 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  asaoeiationa,  and  i 
by  obtaining  individual  responsibility  for  ' 
the  performance  ci  a  variety  of  dntica  trad-  . 
ing  to  promote  the  great  ohject  in  view. — 
public  notice  was  attracted,  and  it  led  to  { 
an  imitation  of  the  practice  in  Great  Bri-  l 
tain  and  Ireland.  The  basis  on  which  theae 
associations  have  been  formed,  at  least  in  , 
the  outset,  has  been  that  of  an  engagnment, 
on  the  part  of  each  member,  to  ^staia 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  pro- 
vide them  for  the  entertainment  of  fiienda 
or  the  supply  of  dependents.  But  of  lata 
years  new  societies  nave  sprung  into  exist-  j 
ence.  whose  love  of  temperance  ia  <4  tha  i 
ultra  kind ;  and  they  accordingly  pledge  | 
themselves  to  a  total  abstinence,  not  tram  ' 
ardent  spirits  only,  but  firom  all  winea  and 
fermented  liquors.  This  class  is  knoam  by 
the  dignified  title  of  Tee-tetmllert.  [See 
Abstinbnts.  But  we  more  especially  re- 
fer the  reader  to  "  Ireland,  iu  Scenery, 
Character,  &c.  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  HaU" 
—Part  I.  of  which  was  literally  tki»  dmw 
pnblished-rfor  a  most  gratifying  account  <^ 
the  successfhl  labours  of  Fatlier  Bfathear.  [ 
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It  is  there  stated,  that  upwards  of  two  mil- 
timm*  five  hundred  a»d  thirty  thoutand  indi- 
Tidvuds  hate  already  pledged  themselTes 
"  to  abstain  from  all  iotozicating  drinks," 
fte,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  drunkenness  and  its  kindred 
Ttees  in  Ireland  will*  ere  long^  be  succeeded 
by  industrious  habits  and  their  eoncomi- 
tant  resnltej 

TBM'PEBATUBE,  in  physics,  a  definite 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  or  the  conttitution  of  the 
air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  seasons 
or  difference  of  climate.  &c.  When  a  body 
applied  to  another,  either  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  or  expands  that  body,  we 
say  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature;  when  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  eold.  or  contracts 
another  body,  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 
teaiperatwre.  The  annual  Tariation  of  heat 
is  ineonsiderable  between  the  tropics,  and 
beeomes  greater  and  gpreater  as  we  utproach 
theptries.  This  arises  from  the  oombination 
of  two  causes,  nameljr,  the  greater  or  less 
directness  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  action,  or  the  length  of  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

TEMTEBATE  ZONE,  in  geography,  the 
•pace  on  the  earth  between  tne  tropics  and 
ine  polar  circles,  wheire  the  heat  is  less  than 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the 
polar  circles. 

TEMTEST,  a  storm  of  excesuve  violence. 
[See  Stobms.] 

TEMPLABi,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
TEMPLE,  a  religio-military  order,  esta- 
blished at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1118,  for  the  nro- 
tection  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
this  order  maintains  an  imporUnt  chlt- 
raettt  in  Europe.  In  every  nation  it  had 
a  particular  governor,  called  matter  </  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  militia  qf  the  Temple.  Its 
riches  became  immense ;  a  fact  which, 
among  many  others,  justifies  the  observa- 
tion of  Baynal,  that  persons  who  have  laid 
down  rules  for  religious  societies  have  done 
so  vrith  the  sole  view  of  making  holy  men; 
but  that  they  have  laboured  more  directly 
and  more  effectually  to  make  rich  ones. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Templars  were  charged  with 
leaning  to  Mohammedanism ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  order  was  abolished  under 
pope  Clement  V.,  Edward  II.  of  England, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  In  1307. 
all  the  members  in  England  were  arrested, 
and  of  these,  seven  suffered  at  the  stake. 
In  1313,  the  final  suppression  was  effected 
by  the  council  of  Vienna,  by  the  direction 
of  which  fifty  others  of  these  persecuted 
noen  suffered  death  in  the  flames. 

TEM'PLE,  a  place  of  worship,  chiefly 
applied  to  heathen  worship.  Orinnally 
temples  were  open  places,  as  Stoneheage, 
in  wiluhire.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  tem- 
ples were  open,  and  called  eacella ;  others 
were  roofed,  and  called  tidet.  The  most 
edebrated  of  the  ancient  pagan  temples 
were  those  of  Belus  in  Babvlon,  Vulcan  at 
Memphis,  Jupiter  at  Tbeoes,  Diana  at 
Ephnna,  ApoUo  in  Miletus,  Jupiter  Olym- 


pins  in  Athens,  and  Apollo  at  DdphL  The 
most  celebrated  and  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  the  true  God,  was  that  built  by 

Solomon  in  Jerusalem. ^The  Templet,  in 

London,  are  two  inns  of  court,  so  called  be- 
cause anciently  the  dwellion  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  are  situated  near 

the  Thames. In  anatomy,  the  name  of 

the  sides  of  the  face  above  the  ears,  in  which 
are  the  temporal  arteries,  veins,  &c. 

TEM'PO  (Italian  for  time),  signifies,  in 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with  which 
a  musical  piece  is  to  be  executed-  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  time  are  designated  by 
the  following  terms :  largo,  adagio,  an- 
dante, allegro,  and  pretto;  and  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  are  described  by  additions. 
[See  these  terms  respectively.] 

TEMTOBAL,  belonging  to  secular  con- 
cerns; not  spiritual;  as  the  temporal  re- 
venues of  the  church,  called  temporalities. 
Temporal  eourte  are  those  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  civil  suits;  temporal  power,  civil 
or  political  power. 

TBMPOBA'LIS.  or  TEM'POBAL,  in 
anatomy,  pertaining  to  the  temples,  as  the 
orterta  temporalit  or  temporal  artery. 

TENA"CITT,  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together  j  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  metals  which  inay  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

TENAIL'.  in  fortification,  an  outwork 
consisting  of  two  parallel  sides  with  a  front, 
in  which  is  a  re-entering  angle.  It  is  single 
or  double. 

TEN'AILLONS,  in  fortification,  works 
constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
like  the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  this,  that 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tenaillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

TEN'ANT,  in  law,  one  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  an^  right  or  title,  particu- 
larly one  who  occupies  lands  or  tenements 
at  a  yearly  rent,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  — 
Tenant  ineapite,  is  one  who  holds  imme- 
diately of  the  king.  According  to  the 
feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England  are 
considered  as  held  immediately  or  me- 
diately of  the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  pa- 
ramount. Such  tenants,  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  fee  of  the  lands  and 
permanent  possession. 

TENCH,  in  ichthvology,  a  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Cjfprinue,  found  in  ponds  and  rivers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  scales,  its  golden  body,  and  transparent 
fins.  The  bodv  is  short  and  thick,  the  head 
large,  and  the  lips  thick. 

TEN'DEB,  a  small  vessel  employed  to 
attend  a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with 
provisions  or  naval  stores,  or  to  convey  in- 
telligence, Ac In  law,  an  offer  either  of 

money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be 
performed,  in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  which  would  be  incurred  by  non* 
payment  or  non-performance. 

TEN'DO  ACHIL'LIS,  or  Tendon  JchilUt, 
in  anatomy,  the  tendon  which  connects  the 
calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel.  It  wai 
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beCMiM,  as  ftble  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother 
of  AchiUes,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she 
dipped  him  in  the  liver  Styx  to  make  him 
invulnerable. 

TEN'DONS,  in  anatomy,  white  elastic 
flbres,  which  connect  the  musdes  with  the 


TEN'BT,  any  opinion,  principle,  or  doc- 
trine which  a  person  believes  and  maintains ; 
as  the  teneu  of  Christianity ;  the  tenets  of 
Plato,  Ac      

TENTJANTITB,  in  mineralogry,  a  snbspe- 
des  of  gray  copper ;  a  mineral  m  a  lead  co- 
loor,  or  iron  black,  massive  or  crystalized, 
found  in  ComwalL 

TEN'NE,  in  heraldry,  a  coloor  consisting 
of  red  and  yellow  in  the  coats  of  gentry, 
which  is  represented  in  enfcravingbydiago- 
nal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield,  traversed  by  perpendicu- 
lar lines. 

TENTflS,  a  kind  of  play  or  game  in  which 
a  ball  is  kept  in  motion  between  opposite 
parties  who  strike  it  with  rackets. 

TEN'ON,  in  carpentry,  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  which  is  fitt^  to  a  mortise  for 
insertion,  ftc.  The  form  of  a  tenon  is  va- 
rious, as  square,  dove-tailed,  &c. 

TEN'OI^  in  music,  the  more  delicate  of 
the  two  vcMces  which  belong  to  the  mature 
age  of  male  singers,  it  being  the  second  of 
the  four  parts  reckoninr  from  the  bass ;  and 
originally  the  air,  to  which  the  other  parts 
were  auxiliary.  What  is  called  eomnter'U- 
nor,  (between  the  treble  and  the  tenor)  is 
in  reality  only  a  higher  tenor. 

TENSE,  in  grammar,  an  inflection  of 
verbs  by  which  they  are  made  to  signify  or 
distinguish  the  time  of  actions  or  events; 
as  the  preMtnt  tente,  denoting  the  time  that 
now  is ;  the  preterite  or  past,  the  time  that 
was;  and  tht  future,  the  time  that  will  be. 
Some  tenses  likewise  denote  the  state  of  the 
action,  as  to  its  completeness  or  otherwise, 
in  a  certain  degree  or  time,  as  the  imperfect 
tenae,  which  denotes  an  unfinished  action 
at  a  certain  time;  the  perfect,  a  finished 
action  at  any  time ;  and  the  pluperfect,  a 
finished  action  before  a  certain  time. 

TEN'SION,  the  state  of  bring  stretched 
or  strained.  Thus,  unimaU  sustain  and 
move  themselves  by  the  tension  of  their 
muscles  and  nerves ;  and  a  chord  or  muucal 
string  gives  an  acuter  or  deeper  souud,  as 
it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tension, 
that  is,  more  or  less  stretched. 

TEN'SOR,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a 
muscle  which  extends  the  part  to  which  it 
is  fixed;  as,  the  tentor  polati,  teuaor  tym- 
pani,  &c. 

TENT,  in  snrger;^,  a  roll  of  lint  for  di- 
lating  openings,    sinuses,  &c. A  term 

amonr  lapidaries  for  what  they  put  under 

table-diamonds  when  they  set  them. A 

kind  of  wine  of  a  deep  red  colour,  chiefly 

fhtm  Gallida  or  Malaga  in  Spain. A 

portable  dwelling  or  pavilion  made  of  can- 
vas, used  for  shdtenng  persons  from  the 
weather,  particularly  soldiers  in  camp.  The 
''^i*""8  Arabs  and  Tartars  dwell  in  tents. 

TENTAC'ULA.  or  TENTACLE,  in  na- 
tnral  history,  a  filiforin  process  or  organ  on 


the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  the  Idmueaa 
dass  Fermee,  and  of  Cnvier's  Motbuem,  Jc' 
tinia,  Meduam,  Polppi,  ftc.  dther  an  organ 
of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion,  sometiines 
round  the  month,  sometimea  on  other  parto 
of  the  body. 

TENTER-GROUND,  a  place  where  doth 
is  stretched  and  bleadied. 

TENTHREDO,  in  entomology,  a  genms 
of  insects  of  the  order  Ji^r"*«"0!l>'''v-  Insects 
of  this  tribe  are  called  in  En^ish  the  saw- 
fly,  because  the  female  uses  her  sting  like  a 
saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  <i€  treet^ 
for  the  purpose  m  depositing  her  earn. 

TEN'IJRE,  in  law,  the  manner  ofEdding 
lands,  ftc  of  a  superior.  [See  Fkosai;.  Sts- 
nu,  FsB,  ftc] 

TERCE-MAJOR,  in  play,  a  sequence  of 
the  three  best  cards. 

TEREBINTHINB,  in  chemistry,  eon- 
usting  of  turpentine,  mr  partaking  of  i^a 
qualities. 

TERE'DO,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Fermeg, 
A  worm  that  bores  and  penetrates  the  bot- 
tom of  ships. 

TERM,  in  law,  the  space  of  time  wU^ 
the  courts  are  open  for  the  trial  of  caasca. 
In  England  there  are  four  terms  in  the  year ; 
Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Micfaadmas 
terms.  These  terms  are  observed  by  the 
courts  of  queen's  bench,  the  common  pleas 
and  exchequer,  but  not  by  the  pariiaiAent, 
the  chancery,  or  by  inferior  courts.    The 

rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. la 

universities,  ftc,  the  fixed  period  or  time 
during  which  students  are  compdled  to  re- 
side there  preriousl^r  to  their  taking  a  de- 
gree. These  fall  within  the  four  qoarters 
of  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 

same  names  as  the  law  terms. Ib  the 

arts,  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes 
something  peculiar  to  an  art :  as,  a  tedbni- 
cal  term. In  contracts,  terwu  mesm  con- 
ditions unon  which  work  is  agreed  to  be 
performed. 

TER'MES,  or  TERMITES,  a  genna  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Neuntptera :  there  are  ten 
spedes  of  this  genus,  of  which  the  termUtea, 
or  white  ants,  are  the  most  curious.  TbeM 
extraordinary  insects  are  said  to  exceed  the 
common  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver  ia 
their  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  govenun^it. 
They  build  pvramidal  structures  tea  or 
twelve  feet  hirh,  that  resemble  villages  ia 
extent,  and  divide  them  off  into  aeveral 
apartments,  as  magasines,  chambeta,  gal- 
leries, &c.  They  are  no  less  dextrous  and 
remarkable  in  tbdr  manner  of  providing 
themselves  food;  devouring  all  vecetaUe 
and  animd  substances  wiSiin  read,  aad 
leaving  timbers  and  furniture  in  mere  leaves 
and  outside  forms.  When  assaulted,  they 
make  their  attack  and  defence  with  aystem 
and  desperate  courage.     [See  Art.] 

TERM'INAL,  in  botany,  growing  at  the  } 
end  of  a  branch  or  steui;  aa,  a  teruumml 
scape,  flower,  or  spike.  • 

TERMINAXIA,  in  antiquity,  feaata  held  • 
by  the  Romans  on  the  22nd  and  ^rd  of  i 
February,  in  honour  of  Termiuos,  the  god 
of  boundaries  or  land-marks.     Cakea  and  ' 
fruit  were  originally  offered,  bat  afterwards  I 
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•nimals  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

Termiualia,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  23  Polpaamia,  order  1  Moneecia. 
TER'MINI,  in  architecture,  figures  used 


by  the 


for  the  support  of  entabla- 


tures, in  the  place  of  columns :  the  upper 
part  consisted  of  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
nunum  body,  and  the  lower  of  the  iuTcrted 
firostum  of  a  cone.  They  were  so  called  be* 
cause  they  were  principally  used  as  boun- 
dary marks,  and  represented  their  god  Ter- 
minus,  whose  altar  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rode,  where  he  was  represented  with  a  hu- 
man head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  might 
be  placed. 

TERMINOL'OGT.  that  branch  of  a  sci- 
ence or  ait  which  explains  the  meaning  of 
its  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences  it  is 
<rf  particular  importance ;  in  botany,  for  in- 
stance, where  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  de- 
scribed without  an  agreement  on  certain 
technical  terms. 

TERMINTHUS,  in  surgery,  a  large  pain- 
fhl  tumour  on  the  skin. 

TER'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  three  leaflets  on  a  petiole,  as 
in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble,  &c.  There 
are  leaves  also  biternate  and  tritemate,  hav- 
ing three  temate  or  three  biternate  leaflets. 
— — IVmafff  bat,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
bat  of  a  larre  kind,  found  m  Temate  and 
other  East-Indian  isles. 

TERHACE,  a  platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raued  and  breasted,  particularly  in  fortifi- 
cations. Also,  a  raised  walk  in  a  garden, 
having  sloping  sides  laid  with  turfl 

TERRA  COTTA.  in  the  arts,  the  name 
ipven  to  a  very  lai^  class  of  remains  of  an- 
tiquity modelled  in  clay,  manjr  admirable 
Kidmens  of  which  have'  been  (Uscovered  in 
scany  and  Rome.  They  consist  of  lamps 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  besides  entire 
figures  and  reliefs,  some  of  which  display 
the  talents  of  the  sculptor  or  modeller  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Terra  cotta  is  Uterally 
"baked day;"  and  the  various  articles  so 
named,  of  modem  manufacture  (some  of 
which  are  extremely  tasteful),  are  modelled 
or  cast  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's 
clay  and  a  fine-grained  colourless  sand,  from 
Bjrecate,  with  pulverised  potsherds,  slowly 
driM  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a 
kiln. 

TBB'RA  DI  SIE'NA,  a  brown  ferraginous 
ochre,  employed  in  painting. 

TBR'RA  FIR'MA.  the  main  land:  the 
name  particularly  given  to  a  country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300 
miles. 

TERTRA  JAPONICA.  Japan  earth,  the 
inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  acacia. 

TER'RA  a  terra,  in  horseman'^hip,  a  series 
of  low  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  forwards, 
bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads. 

TER'RA,  in  mineralogy.  Earths ;  one  of 
the  classes  into  which  mineral  substances 
have  been  mostly  divided. 

TERRA  FIL'IUS,  a  scholar  at  the uni- 
venity  of  teford,  formeriy  appointed  to 


make  jesting  satirical  speeches.  Surdy 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more  of 
gravity  in  a  colie|;e  life  formerly  than  at 
present,  or  else  an  inordinate  love  of  mirth, 
to  render  such  an  appointment  necessary : 
for  (with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken) 
though  the  children  of  Minerva  abound  in 
that  chusic  region,  there  never  appears  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  Momus.  Nay, 
how  manv  grave  divines  are  there,  and 
noble  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  set  th* 
table  in  a  roar  with  their  long-cherished 
Oxonian  reminiscences,  and  delight  to 
dwell  on  choice  faceti«  gleaned  in  those 
daustral  palaces  that  grace  the  banks  of 
Isis  I 

TERRE-VERTB,  in  mineralogy,  aspedes 
of  lereen  earth  used  by  painters.  It  is  an 
indurated  clay,  found  in  the  earth  in  large 
fiat  masses,  imbedded  in  strata  of  other 
species  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  fine  revular 
structure,  and  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 

TERTIAN,  in  medicine,  an  sigue  or  in- 
termitting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which 
return  every  other  day. 

TERTIARY  FORMATIONS,  in  geology, 
a  series  of  horixontal  strata,  more  recent 
than  the  chalk  formation,  consistinrcbiefly 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  fret^uently  emoracing 
vast  quantities  of  organic  remaius  of  the 
larger  animals.  It  comprehends  the  aliu- 
vial  formation,  which  embraces  those  de- 
posits only  which  have  resulted  from  causes 
still  in  operation ;  and  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion, which  is  constituted  of  such  deposits 
as  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deluge.    [See  Giolost.] 

TES'SELATED,  formed  in  little  squares 
or  mosaic  work,  as,  a  teeaelated  pavement. 

In  botany,  spotted  or  checkered  like  a 

chess-board ;  as,  a  te$telated  leaf. 

TEST,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient  in  a  com- 
position. Also,  in  metallurgy,  a  cupel  or 
pot  for  separating  base  metals  from  gold  or 
silver. 

TESTA'CEOUS,  pertdning  to  animals 
which  have  a  strong,  thick,  and  entire  shell, 
as  oysters ;  and  thus  distinguished  from 
enutaeemu,  which  pertuns  to  dl  whose 
shells  are  more  thin  and  soft,  and  consist  of 
severd  pieces  jointed,  as  lobsters,  &c.^— 
TettaceoHt  nudicinet  are  dl  preparations  of 
shells  and  similar  substances,  as  the  pow- 
der of  crabs'  claws,  peari,  &c. 

TESTA'CEA,  in  naturd  history,  an  or- 
der of  the  class  Vermet,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  genera.  The  animd  is  mollus' 
COM,  that  is,  of  a  soft  nature,  and  simple 
structure,  covered  with  a  edcareous  habi- 
tation or  shell.  The  shell  has  been  consi- 
dered as  andogous  to  the  bones  of  animals, 
dthongh  its  formation  and  growth  are  very 
different,  since  it  serves  as  a  base  or  sup- 
port to  the  muscles,  which  are  attached  to 
its  intemd  surface.  The  principd  use  of 
the  shell  is,  however,  to  serve  as  a  coverinjf; 
or  defence  to  the  animaL  Testaceous  am- 
mals  are  not  only  extremdy  different  in 
extemd  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  thdr 
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prodactioB.  Some  are  TiTip«roas,  ••  moat 
of  those  thtt  inhabit  biTalve  «beUa,  multi* 
valves,  and  some  anivalvec ;  while  the  others 
which  form  the  greatest  proportion,  are 
oviparoos.  In  odb  point  they  all  agree, 
that  whatever  be  the  mode  of  their  iiro- 
ductioB,  whetberfrom  an  egg,  or  otherwise, 
the  shell  is  formed  on  the  body  of  the  young 
animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

TESTAMENT,  in  law.  &  solemn  aathen- 
tie  instrament  in  writing,  whereby  a  man 
declares  his  last  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 

estate  and  effects  after  his  death. 3V«* 

tawunt,  in  theolory,  the  name  of  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Ho^  Scriptures,  that  is,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.— The  first 
Teatamtnt  printed  in  the  English  langnage 
was  in  1(36.  This  translation  was  made  by 
William  Tvndale,  and  was  published  abroad 
after  which  it  was  circulated  at  Oxford  and 
London.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  bought  up  almost  the 
whole  impression,  and  burnt  it  at  St.  Paul's 
Crow. 

TESTIMONY,  the  evidence  of  fiscta, 
oral,  as  in  a  court  of  law,  or  written,  as  in 
the  records  ci  histmr*  Testimony  is  pro- 
bable and  credible  when  in  accordance 
with  general  experienee,  corroborated,  and 
distinterested;  out  improbable,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit,  when  contrary  to  general 
experience,  and  uncorroborated. 

TESTINO,  in  metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  refining  large  quantities  of  gold  or  silver 
by  means  of  lead,  in  the  vessel  called  a  test. 
In  this  process  the  extraneous  matter  is 
vitrified,  scorified,  or  destroyed,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

TE8TU'I>0,  in  loolo^,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  marine  turtle,  the  river 

turtle,  and  the  land  tortoise. Te$tudo,  in 

the  military  art  of  the  andeuts,  was  a  de- 
fensive machine,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
tower  covered  vrith  skins,  under  which  the 
soldiers  skreened  themselves  vrhen  tbey  ap- 
proached the  walls  to  mine  them.  It  was 
movable,  and  called  te$tudo  because  it  shel- 
tered the  soldiers  as  a  tortoise  is  covered 
in  its  shell.— A  similar  defence  was  some- 
times formed  of  boards  and  moved  on 
wheels. In  medicine,  a  broad  soft  tu- 
mour between  the  skull  and  thesldn,  called 
also  talpa  or  moje,  as  resembling  the  wind- 
ings of  the  tortoise  or  mole. 

TETANtlS,  in  medicine,  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  particularly  of  those  which  shut 
the  lower  jaw :  this  is  commonly  termed  a 
locked  jaw. 

TETRACHORD,  in  ancient  music,  a 
concord  consisting  of  four  degrees  or  inter- 
vals, and  four  terms  ot  sounds ;  called  by  ns 


TETJtAD,  the  number  fbur ;  a  coUeetion 
of  four  thinn. 

TETBADIAFASON,  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETRADRACH'MA,  in  ancient  coinage, 
a  sflver  coin  worth  fbur  drachmas,  8».,  the 
drachma  being  estimated  at  9d.  sterling. 

TETRADTNA-MIA,  the  16th  class  of 


the  LinnKan  system  of  plants,  eontainmg 
two  orders,  »iUeuto»m  and  stftfUMa,  with 
fbur  long  and  two  short  stamens. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  h«f- 
ing  four  angles ;  as  a  square,  a  rhombus, 

Ac In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  nla- 

nets  with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  tbey 
are  distant  firom  each  other  ninety  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

TETRAGYNTA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
orders  in  several  of  the  LinuKan  classes, 
comprehending  those  planU  whidi  have 
four  pistils. 

TFTRAHE'DRAL,  having  (bur  equal  tri- 
angles.  In  botany,  having  four  sides,  as 

a  tSoA  or  silique. 

TETRAHB-DRON,  in  geometry,  a  flgne 
comprehended  under  four  equili^eral  and 
equal  triangles. 

TBTRAHEXAREDRAL.  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exliibiting  four  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
fiuses. 

TETRANDRIA,  the  fbnrth  dass  of  the 
Linncan  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
mrders,  wumofgniMj  difffuimf  and  tetrmgjfuim, 
vrith  four  stamens. 

TETRA'O,  in  ornithology,  m  genua  of 
birds  of  the  order  GoUiiui,  having  near  the 
eyes  a  spot,  which  is  either  naked,  papflloos, 
or  thinly  covered  with  feathers.  The  spe- 
cies consist  of  the  grouse,  partridge,  iai 
quail. 

TBTRAPETALOU8,  fai  botany,  cob- 
taining  four  distinct  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TETRAPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of  four  distinct  leaves  or  leaflets;  as,  a 
tetraphyUou*  calyx. 

TETRARCH,  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province.  Such  originally 
was  the  import  of  the  title  tetrarcb ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  applied  to  anv  petty  king 
or  sovereign.  The  office,  or  tne  territoty 
of  a  tetrarcb,  was  called  a  Utrarckmte. 

TETRASPERliOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  plant  wlueh  produces  four 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-leaved  ov 
verticillate  plants 

TETRASTICH,  a  stania,  epigram,  ov 
poem  consisting  of  four  verses. 

TETRASTTlB,  in  ancient  arehitectuK^ 
a  building  vrith  four  columns  in  ttoxkt. 

TETTER,  in  medicine,  a  common  nasM 
ci  several  cutaneous  diseases.  Also  a  dis- 
ease of  animals  of  the  ring-worm  kind. 

TEU'CRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  IHdynmmuL,  order  1  Gfw^- 
notpermia.  The  species  consist  chiefly  of 
the  different  kinds  of  germander. 

TEUTONIC,  belonging  to  theTratoae^ 
an  ancient  people  of  Germanv.  The  Ten- 
tonic  languageis  the  parent  of  the  Gennan- 

Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon. Tntonie  order, 

a  religious  oader  of  knights,  established  to- 
vrards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
thus  called  as  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans 
or  Teutones.  The  original  ol^iect  of  the 
association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  re- 
ligion against  the  infiddiL  and  to  take  eaie 
of  the  sick  in  the  Hol]r  Land.  It  was  at 
one  period  immensely  rich  and  powerfkL 
TEXT,  a  term  signifying  an  original  dia- 
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coone  exclanve  of  any  note  or  commen- 
tary. Also,  a  certain  passase  of  scripture, 
chosen  by  a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his 

sermon. Te*t-book,  a  book  containing 

the  leading  principles  or  most  important 
points  of  a  science  or  branch  of  learning, 
ananeed  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXTILE,  an  epithet  giren  to  whatever 
is  woven  or  capable  of  being  woven.  Textile 
fabricM  accordingly  signify  stuffs  of  every 
description^  no  matter  what  the  materid* 
may  be  of  which  they  are  composed. 

THAM'HUZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answering  to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of 
Ji^. 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons ;  but 
after  the  Norman  conquest  this  title  was 
disused,  and  baron  took  its  place. 

THFA,  in  botany,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Tea-tree. 

THE'ATRE,  a  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  farces ;  comprehending  the 
stage,  the  pit,  boxes,  galleries,  &c  The 
first  royal  hcence  for  a  theatre  in  England 
was  granted  in  1757>  to  James  Burbu^  and 
four  others,  servants  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside,  or 
in  any  part  of  England;  but  long  before 
their  time  miraelea  were  represented  in  the 
open  fields.  Dramatic  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633, 
and  suspended  till  1660,  when  Charles  II. 
licensed  two  companies,  Killegrew's  and 
Davenant's;  the  first  at  the  Bull,  Vere- 
street,  Clare-market,  which  in  a  year  or 
two  was  removed  to  Dmiy-lane;  the  other 
was  in  Dorset-gardens.  Tul  that  time  boys 
performed  women's  parts.  Sir  ¥^lliam 
Daveuant  introduced  operas,  and  both  com- 
]»anies  united,  1684,  and  continued  together 
till  1694 ;  when,  firom  the  reduced  salaries 
nveu  to  the  performers,  the  principal  of 
them,  under  Betterton,  obtained  a  licence, 
and  withdrew  to  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fidds,in  1695.— The  most  ancient  thea- 


tres in  Greece  and  Rome  were  temporarv, 
being  composed  of  boards  placed  gradually 
above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 


spectators.  The  improvements.of  the  thea- 
tre however,  kept  pace  with  dramatic  taste, 
and  they  were  eventually  built  in  a  hand- 
some and  durable  manner,  rivalling  in  size 
and  splendour  the  most  costly  edifices. 
[See  Deama.i 

THEISM,  the  belief  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
atheim.  It  has  sometimes  been  defined  to 
be  deism;  but  tkeitm  differs  from  deism, 
for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the 
existence  m  a  Ck>d,  yet  it  signifies  in  mo- 
dem usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which 
tkeiem  does  not. 

THEOCBACT,  a  state  governed  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God;  as  was  the 

Kvemment  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
ul. 

THEOIXOLrrB,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment much  used  in  surveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  distances,  &c. 


THEOG'ONT,  that  branch  of  the  hea- 
then theology  which  taught  the  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

THEOLO'GIUM,  in  the  ancient  theatre, 
a  kind  of  little  stage,  above  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  actors  appeared ;  being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGT,  the  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things.  Theology 
consists  of  two  branches,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. Natural  theology  is  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  God  firom  his  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  RereaUd  or  ««- 
pematural  theology,  is  altogether  founded 
on  divine  revelation.  Natural  religion  alone 
is  not  suited  to  our  circumstances,  for  it 
holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty,  and  in  the 
present  feeble  and  corrupt  state  of  our 
moral  powers,  its  dnties  are  absolutely 
impracticable.— There  are  several  other 
branches  into  which  theology  may  be  di- 
vided,— as,  1.  Exegetieal  tl^logy,  which 
consists  in  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  2.  Didaetie  or  epee- 
ulative  theology,  by  which  the  several  doc- 
trines of  reli^on  are  stated  and  explained, 
and  their  truth  established.  3.  fiy$tematic 
theology,  which  arranges  methodicaUy  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  contemplate  them  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion, and  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  4.  Practical  theology,  which 
consists  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of  precepts 
and  directions ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  we  should  be  excited  to 
comply  with  these ;  and  both  these  rules 
and  these  motives  may  be  either  found  ex- 
pressly revealed  in  scripture,  or  they  may 
be  inferences  from  what  it  teaches. 

THEOM'ANCT,  a  species  of  prophecy  in 
which  a  god.  himself  was  believed  to  reveal 
future  events. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS.  the  title 
assumed  by  a  deistical  societv  formed  at 
Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  the  reign  of  terror,  vrithout 
returning  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Christianity.  The  revival  of  the  Catholic 
religion  hastened  the  decline  of  the  society, 
and  in  1802  the  consuls  prohibited  them 
firom  holding  their  meetings  in  the  churches. 

THEOB'BO,  a  musical  instrument  made 
in  form  of  a  large  lute,  except  that  it  has 
two  necks.  It  is  used  by  the  Italians  for 
ing  a  thorough  bass. 

.'HKOREM,  m  mathematics,  a  specula- 
tive proposition  deduced  from  several  defi- 
nitions compared  together;  a  proposition 
to  be  proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning.— —In 
algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols.  A  tiiitver«a/  theo- 
rem,  extends  to  any  quantity  without  re- 
striction. A  partieuUer  theorem  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity,  as  a  negative 
theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 
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THB'ORT,  B  doctrine  which  confines 
ItMlf  to  the  specnUtive  parts  of  b  subject, 
without  regard  to  its  practical  application 
or  illustration.— —An  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  science,  as  the  f  Awry  of  music 
——The  pmlosopbical  explanation  of  phe^ 
nomena,  either  physical  or  moral,  as  New- 
ton's theory  of  optics;    Smith's  theory  of 

moral  sentiments. Tkmry  is  distinguish* 

ed  from  hypotheoUt  thus  s  a  theory  is  found- 
ed on  inferences  drawn  fh>m  the  principles 
which  have  been  established  on  indepen- 
dent evidence ;  BD  hypothesis  is  a  proposi- 
tion assumed  to  account  for  certain  phe- 
nomena, and  has  no  other  evidence  of  its 
tmth,  than  that  it  alfords  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  those  phenomena. 

THEOS'OPHIST,  one  who  pretends  to 
derive  his  knowledge  from  divine  illumina- 
tion. 

THEBAPBUT^  a  term  applied  to  those 
who  are  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion.  This  genend  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  particular  sects  of  men,  concerning 
whom  there  have  been  gfreat  disputes  among 
the  learned.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
St.  Hark  established  a  particular  society  of 
Christians  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
gives  an  account,  and  calls  them  Therape*- 
tm.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  particular 
sect,  retired  from  the  worli^  wno  spent 
their  time  in  reading  the  writings  of  an- 
cient authors,  in  sinsing  hymns  and  son^ 
composed  by  some  of  their  own  sect,  and  in 
dancing  together  the  whole  night.  Some 
suppose  they  were  Ee$ene$  ;  others  imagine 
they  were  Jews»  residing  in  Egypt;  and 
Bnsebius  and  others  consider  them  as 
Christians. 

THERAPEUTICS,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  oravm  from  them ; 
of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
diifierent  systems  which  are  mostly  to  Be 
relied  on. 

THBBI'ACA,  a  name  g^ven  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  compositions  esteemed 
efficacious  against  the  effects  of  poison,  but 
afterwards  restrained  chiefly  to  what  has 
been  called  Theriaea  Jndromachi,  or  Venice 
treaeU,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty  four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverised,  and  reduced  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

THERMAL  WATERS,  warm  or  tepid 
mineral  waters,  whose  heat  varies  fh)m  9V 
toUV. 

THERMOELECTRO-MAG'NETISM, 
the  phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of 
electro-magnetism,  occasioned  by  disturb- 
ing merely  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

THERldOLAMP,  an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  illuminating  by  gas. 

THERMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  heat.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  thermometer  is  con- 
structed is  that  of  the  expansion  of  bodies, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  caloric.  The 
quicksilver  in  the  bulb  being  expanded, 
every  increase  of  heat  necessarily  requires  a 
neater  space  for  its  substance,  and  there- 
fore rises  in  the  tube.  In  the  construction 
of  thermometers,  two  extremes  (the  one  of 


heat,  and  the  other  of  cold)  being  given, 
the  space  between  the  point  to  whitm  the 
quicksilver  rises  in  the  one,  and  that  to 
which  it  sinks  in  the  other,  is  graduated,  or 
divided  into  regular  parts  or  degrees.  It 
consists  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  g^ass 
tube,  which  is  fixed  to  a  graduated  frame. 
The  thermometer  indicates  only  the  aenaible 
heat  of  bodies,  and  gives  ue  no  information 
respecting  the  quantity  of  latent  heat,  or  of 
combined  heat,  which  those  bodies  may 
contain.  There  are  various  kinds  <rf  ther- 
mometers, but  that  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  is  called  Fahrenheit's,  from  the 
inventor. 

THER'MOSTAT,  the  name  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  regulating  temperature  in  dis- 
tillation, ventilating  apartments,  heatin| 
baths  or  hothouses,  &c.  "It  operates,** 
(says  Dr.  Ure,  who  obtained  a  patent  tat 
the  invention  in  1831 ),  "  upon  the  physicai 
principle,  that  when  two  thin  metallie  bars 
of  different  expansibilities  are  rivetted  or 
soldered  facewise  together,  any  change  ci 
temperature  in  them  will  cause  a  sensible 
movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound  bar, 
to  one  side  or  other ;  which  movement  may 
be  made  to  operate,  bv  the  intervention  of 
levers,  &c,  u  any  desired  degree  upon 
vaives.  stop-cocks,  stove-registers,  air-ven- 
tilators, &c.:  so  as  to  re^nu<^  ^^^  tempe- 
rature of  the  media  in  which  the  said  com- 
pound bars  are  placed."  Tin  the  inventor's 
''Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures'* 
are  various  diagrams,  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  of  this  ingenious  apparatus.] 

THE'SIS,  a  position  or  proposition  which 
a  person  advances  and  offers  to  maintain, 
or  which  is  actually  maintained  by.  argu- 
ment; a  theme. 

THE'URGT,  the  magidan's  art;  or  the 
power  or  act  of  performing  supernatural 
things  by  invoking  the  names  of  God  or  of 
subordinate  i^ents. 

THISTLE,  in  botany,  thecommmi  name 
of  rough  prickly  plants  of*  the  genus  Sytt- 
geneaia.  Tne  stem  is  thick  and  herbaceous; 
tne  leaves  more  or  less  pinnated,  and  beset 
with  spines;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
'         dense  heads,  surrounded  with  a  dose. 


large 
scaly. 
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Sand  usually  spiny  involucre. 
OVISTS,  the  followers  of  lliomas 
Aquinas,  with  respect  to  predestination  and 
grace,  in  opposition  to  Scotus. 

THOM'SONITE,  a  mineral  of  the  teoUte 
family,  occurring  generally  in  massea  of  a 
radiated  structure. 

THORACIC,  the  name  of  the  tbM 
order  of  fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  flna 
are  placed  under  the  pectoral  fins ;  consist- 
ing of  flounders,  turbot,  mackerel,  &c— — 
Tkoraeie  duet,  in  anatomy,  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  u  of  a  serpentiBe 
form. 

THO'RAX,  in  anatomy,  that  nart  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bimes 
of  the  chest ;  also,  the  carity  of  the  chest. 

THORITifA,  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive 
earth,  resemhUng  xirconia,  found  in  gadoU- 
nite.  It  was  discovered  in  182^  by  Bcr- 
xelius. 

THORN,   in  botany,  a  tree  or  ahmb 
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urmed  with  Bpines  or  sharp  ligneous  shoots ; 
as,  the  black  thorn,  white  thom>  &c.— — A 
sharp  pointed  shoot  or  process  from  the 
wooav  part  of  a  niant.    [See  8riH>.] 

THOROnOH-BA88,  in  masic,  the  art 
by  which  harmony  is  superadded  to  any 
propoaed  bass,  and  includes  the  ftinda- 
mental  rules  of  composition.  This  branch 
of  themnsttial  wiience  is  twofold,  theoretical 
and  praeticeil  Theoretical  thorough-bass 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
necuon  and  disposition  of  all  the  several 
chords,  harmomous  and  dissonant,  and  in- 
dudes  all  the  established  laws  by  which 
they  are  formed  and  regulated.  Practical 
thcNrott^h-bass  supposes  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fi|nres,  a  facility  in  taking 
the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judgment  in 
the  various  applications  and  effects  of  those 
chords  in  accompaniment. 

THOUGHT,  the  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  when  attending  to  a  partichlar  sub- 
ject or  thing;  or  it  is  the  iclea  consequent 
on  that  operation. 

THB£AD,  a  very  small  twisted  line, 
made  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
hemp,  from  which  it  derives  its  names  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  thread  properly  so  called. 
——The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance. 
——Jir-threade,  the  fine  white  filaments 
which  are  seen  floatiue  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, the  production  of  spiders. 

THRUSH,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  Turdut  of  Linncus,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  the  missel  thrush,  the 
throstle  or  songthrush,  the  fieldfare,  and 
the  blackbird.  Their  colours  in  eeneral  are 
not  brilliant,  and  many  of  them  nave  spots 
on  the  breast.  The  tknuh,  properly  so 
called,  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and 
▼aried,  commences  ear^in  the  season,  and 
continues  for  nine  months.^— TAtimA,  in 
medicine,  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
THUGS,  a  numerous  class  of  robbers 
and  assassins  among  the  Hindoos,  whose 
whole  occupation  is  to  waylay,  rob;  and 
murder  all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own 
caste.  Some  most  extraordinary  disclosures 
of  the  murderous  deeds  of  the  Thugs  have 
recently  come  to  light,  and  judicial  measures 
have  been  taken  to  bring  them  to  condign 

Ciishment,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
e  the  desired  effect. 

THULB,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  most  northern  country  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Some  authors  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  Iceland)  others  con- 
aider  it  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Norway : 
while  there  are  many  who  have  not  attached 
to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise  country. 

THU'LITE,  a  rare  mineral  of  a  peach 
blossom  colour,  found  in  Norway. 

THUlfEKSTONB,  a  sUiceous  mineral, 
of  a  brown  grav  colour,  called  also  oxinite, 
from  the  resemolance  of  its  flat  sharp  edges 
to  that  of  an  axe.  It  is  either  massive  or 
crystalixed;  its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
a  compressed  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
It  derives  the  name  of  tk*mer$tone  from 
TAsMr  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  found. 

THUM'MIM,  a  Hebrew  word,  denoting 


perfections.  The  «rim  and  tkumwUm  were 
worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest, 
but  what  they  were  has  naver  been  satis- 
fsctorily  ascertained. 

THUN'DEB«  the  report  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  electric  fluid  in  the 
clouds,  or  between  them  and  the  earth.  It 
aHses  from  the  rarefaction  of  displacing  of 
a  line  of  the  air,  and  its  suddenly  collapsing, 
hj  which  vibrations  or  sounds  are  produced 
vnth  reflections  or  echoes  from  the  clouds 
and  earth.  When  this  explosion  is  near  to 
a  person,  the  thunder  is  a  rattling  or  clat- 
tering sound,  and  when  distant  the  sound 
is  heavy  and  rumbling.  This  sharpness  or 
acuteuess  of  the  sound  when  near,  and  the 
rumbling  murmur  when  distant,  an  the 
principal  means  by  which  we  can  asicertain 
Its  proximity  or  distance.     Thunder  and 


lightninr  an  well  known  by  their  direful 
effects ;  out  the  theory  of  these  phenomena 
ift  stUl  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 


The  most  obvious  account  of  them  appears 
to  be  the  following:— In  summer  great 
quantities  of  exhalations,  from  sulphureous 
and  other  combustible  substances,  are,  by 
the  solar  heat,  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  carry  along  with  them  a  great  deal  of 
electric  matter ;  so  that  positive  electricity 
is  more  or  less  predominant  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  condensed.  It  is  stronger  in 
fogs  where  vapour  is  more  condensed,  so  as 
to  oe  almost  reduced  to  drops,  and  stronger 
still  when  thick  fogs  are  resolved  into 
Clouds.  When  this  matter  is  accumulated 
in  any  particular  strata,  it  will  induce  in 
them  changes  similar  to  what  is  induced 
upon  plates  of  glass  piled  on  each  other. 
Thereror^  if  a  stratum  of  air  be  positively 
electrified,  the  stratum  above  it  will  be 
negative,  the  stratum  above  that  positive, 
and  so  on.  Now,  if  an  imperfect  conductor, 
as  a  cloud  composed  of  vesicular  vapours 
mixed  with  particles  of  air,  come  into  con- 
tact with  two  such  strata,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  restored,  and  this  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  thunder-dap,  and  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  If  a  positive  stratum  be 
situate  near  the  earth,  and  a  cloud  intier- 
tene,  the  dectrical  fluid  vrill,  vrith  a  loud 
explosion,  discharge  itself  into  the  earth ; 
but  if  the  stratum  be  negative,  the  con- 
trary effects  will  take  place.  Thunder, 
however,  is  seldom  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
charge of  electric  matter  into  the  earth,  or 
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ofa|)eeU  of  erery  kind ;  and  if  the  flash  is 
insundy  followed  by  the  report— which  in- 
dicates that  the  cloud  is  Tery  near — a  re- 
cumbent posture  is  considered  the  safest. 
Avoid  rivers,  ponds,  and  all  streams  of 
water,  because  water  is  a  conductor,  and 
persons  on  the  water  in  a  boat  would  be  the 
most  prominent  olyect,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  lightning.  If 
within  doors,  the  middle  of  a  large  carpet- 
ed floor  will  be  tolerably  safe.  Avoid  the 
cbimnev;  for  the  iron  of  and  about  the 
Rate,  the  soot  that  often  lines  it,  and  the 
heated  and  rarefied  air  it  contains,  are  all 
tolerable  conductors,  and  should  on  that 
'  account  be  avoided.  It  is  never  safe  to  sit 
near  an  open  window,  because  a  draught  of 
moist  air  is  a  good  conductor.  Hence  we 
should  close  the  windows  on  such  occa* 
sions.  In  bed  we  are  comparatively  safe, 
for  the  feathers  and  blankets  are  bad  con- 
ductors,  and  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
sulated in  such  situations. 

THUN'DER-STORM,  a  storm  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  thunder,  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  tempestuous  wind,  which 
soon  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  violent 
showers.  Such  dreadful  explosions  of  elec- 
tricity, or  such  rushing  vrinds  as  are  com- 
mon m  tropical  regions,  and  in  many  parts 
of  America,  are  but  rarely  experienced  in 
this  country.  [See  Stobmsi  Hubbicahb, 
Ac.] 

THURSDAY,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
so  named  by  the  Saxons  from  Thor  the 
old  Teutonic  god  of  thunder,  answering  to 
the  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

THTME,  in  botany,  a  nlant  of  the  genus 
Thymus.  The  garden  thyme  is  a  warm, 
pungent  aromatic,  much  in  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  Its  essential  oil  is  extremely 
acrid  and  pungent. 

THYMUS,  m  uiatomy,  a  glandular  body 
divided  into  lobes,  utuated  behind  the  ster- 
num. It  is  largest  <n  the  fnetus,  diminiKhex 
after  birth,  and  in  adults  often  ennrciy  dis- 
appears. In  calves  it  is  called  the  tweet- 
bread. 

THYHOID,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (so 
called  from  its  figure  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  shield),  and  to  a  gland  situated  near 
that  cartilage,  as  also  to  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries of  that  gland. 

THYRSE,  in  botanv,  a  species  of  inflo- 
jg; _  J ^jpjg^  m^j^  Qj^ 
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TIC  DOULOUREUTt  [Fr.]  in  medicine, 
a  most  painful  affection  of  a  facial  nerve, 
deriving  its  name  from  iu  sudden  and  ex- 
cruciating stroke.  It  is  charactehxcd  by 
acute  pain,  attended  vrith  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles ;  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  those  diseases  which  generally  baffle  me- 
dical skilL 

TICK,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  Jea- 
ms,  an  insect  which  infests  cows,  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  is  of  a  elobose 
form  and  of  a  livid  colour,  with  elevated 
antennc,  and  full  of  blood. 

TIDES,  the  flux  and  rt/ux,  or  rise  and 
^m  of  the  sea,  twice  in  every  day,  aOS  mi- 
nutes later  one  day  than  another,  and  higher 
after  the  new  and  frdl  moon  than  after  the 
quarters.  This  ebb  and  flow  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  mood's  motions;  and  it 
is  usual  to  attribute  if  to  the  moon's  at- 
tractive  influence  principally,  but  partly  to 
that  of  the  sun.  At  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  sun's  and  moon's  action  con- 
spire,  the  tides  are  highest,  and  are  called 
epring  tides :  but  at  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  moon,  the  action  on  one 
body  tends  to  eonnteract  that 
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pendent  of  their  great  practical  importance 
to  the  navigator,  and  their  influence  on 
commerce.  Yet  though  some  vague  hints 
o{  the  true  cause  had  been  thrown  oat  by 
several  philosophers,  no  one  eave  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  explanatiijn  till  Newton. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  the  pbenoaunoo 
was,  at  least  in  its  more  general  features,  a 
simple  consequence  of  his  principle  of  nni- 
versal  gravitation  acting  between  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  solid  earth,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  waters,  fbr  a  large  space 
mnder  the  moon,  being  more  attracted  thui 
the  great  body  of  the  earth,  are  thus  ren- 
lered  lighter  than  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  at  the  same  distance  a*  the 
earth's  centre;  and,  being  lighter,  they  are 
forced  upwards  a  little  by  the  sorroonding 
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mass,  which  is  heavier.  The  sun,  being  at 
an  immensely  greater  distance,  has  a  less 
powerful  action,  but  of  the  same  kind.  As 
the  earth  revolves  in  twenty-foor  hoora  on 
its  axis,  any  one  point  on  its  corface  is 
brought  once  under  the  moon,  and  once 
into  the  position  opposite ;  and  at  each  po- 
sition experiences  the  rise  or  protuberance 
of  the  waters  just  mentioned ;  in  other 
words,  two  daily  tides,  or  high  water  twiee 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Such  ia  the 
elementary  conception  of  the  Newtoaija 
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theorf  of  tide*.  Bat,  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  aystem  of  univeraal  KraTitation, 
Newton  deariy  saw  that  it  would  be  utterly 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  following  out  the 
principle  into  all  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated results  to  which  it  led.  He  contented 
himself  with  verifying  all  iu  great  leading 
points,  and  leavins  tne  minuter  details  to 
his  successors.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  the  progress  of  the 
tide-wave,  all  the  variations  in  the  time  of 
high  water  at  different  places,  all  the  parti- 
cular effects  of  the  obstructions  occasioned 
bv  the  varied  forms  of  continents,  and  the 
chan^  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  were  to  be 
examined  and  described;  and  then  hgnn 
the  theory  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  so  as  to  show  whether  it  would  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation ;  and  thus  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena,  not  only  in  their 
grander  features,  but  even  up  to  their  lesser 
detMls,  be  all  susceptible  of  explanation  on 
the  one  comprenensive  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  grmntation, — ^The  extreme  practical 
importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
tides  on  coMts  and  in  harbours,  has  in 
many  places  led  to  the  prosecution  of  some 
sort  M  regular  observations,  to  determine 
what  is  eaJled  the  establishment  of  parti- 
cular ports.  This  means  the  interval  of 
time  aifter  the  new  and  full  moon  passing 
the  meridian,  at  which  it  is  high  water 
there;  from  this  the  time  of  high  water  on 
other  days  is  knovrn  from  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Whewell,  whose  profound  and  elaborate 
researches,  aided  by  the  ready  assistance 
and  co-operation  his  inquiries  have  met 
with,  not  only  from  the  British  government 
but  from  various  foreign  powers,  have 
throvrn  much  new  light  on  this  very  inte- 
resting subject. 

TIEBC^  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 
field  when  it  is  dirided  into  three  acres. 
Also,  a  liquid  measure  containing  43  gallons. 
TIERS  ETAT  [Fr.],  third  ntaU.  This 
term  was  universallv  applied  in  France  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old  rtgime. 
Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence^ the  nobility  and  clergv  possessed  the 
property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and 
the  people  were  subject  to  the  most  de- 
grading humiliations;  but  as  trade  and 
eommeree  began  to  render  men  independ- 
ent, and  they  were  able  to  shake  off  their 
feudal  bonds,  the  tiert  Hat  gradually  rose 
mto  impOTtanee;  and  at  length  the  third 
estate,  daring  the  revolution,  may  be  said 
to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

TI'OEB,  in  loology,  a  fierce  aiid  rapa- 
cious animal  of  the  genus  Felts.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  other 
parts  of  Asia;  but  wherever  it  is  known,  its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  comes  into  the  midst  of  villages 
in  the  niji^ht  time,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  cattle,  and  it  has  often  been  known 
to  single  out  for  prey  some  human  rictim. 
No  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable 
jft  resisting  it.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 


colour,  with  transverse  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  It  resembles  the  other  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  can  be  tamed  as  easUy  as 
the  lion. 

TIL'LAGE,  the  art  and  practice  of  culti- 
vating thenonnd  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  whatever  other  operations  are 
necessary  to  render  the  soil  productive. 

TILLER  faf  a  MpJ,  a  lever  or  piece  of 
wood  fastened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder, 
by  which  it  is  moved.    In  small  ships  and 

boaU  it  is  caUed  the  kelm4 TilUr-rop«, 

the  rope  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheeL 

TIlfBER,  a  name  for  all  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  used  in  building,  carpentry,  joinery, 
turnery,  Ac.  We  also  apply  the  word  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suiuble  for  these 
purposes;  as,  a  forest  contains  excellent 
timber;  or,  to  the  beams,  rafters,  planks, 

&c  hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees. In 

ships,  a  timber  is  a  rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  the  keel  in 
a  curving  direction. 

TIMBREL,  an  andent  musical  instru- 
ment; a  kind  of  tabor  or  tambourine,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture. 

TIME,  a  portion  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  ftiture ;  marked  by  certain 
periods  or  measures,  chiefly  bythe  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  idea  of 
time,  Mr.  Locke  observes,  we  acquire  by 
considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration  as 
set  out  by  periodical  measures:  the  idea  of 
any  particular  time,  or  length  of  duration, 
as  a  day,  an  hour,  &c  we  acquire  first,  by 
obserring  certain  appearances  at  regular, 
and  seemingly  at  equidistant  periods.  Now, 
by  being  able  to  repeat  those  lengths  or 
measures  of  time,  as  often  as  we  mil,  we 
can  imagine  duration  where  nothing  really 
endures  or  exists ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to- 
morrow, next  year,  &c.  Hme  is  either  as- 
tronomical or  civil;  attroiumical  when  con* 
sidered  vrith  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  only ;  and  civil,  when  con- 
sidered vrith  reference  to  the  subdirisions 
of  centuries,  years,  months,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  which  have  been 
adapted  to  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind. 
-"^Time,  in  music,  the  measure  of  sounds 
in  regard  to  their  continuance  or  duration ; 
as,  common  time,  and  triple  time. 

TIMOC'RACT,  that  form  of  government 
whose  laws  require  a  certain  propertv  to 
enable  a  dtizen  to  be  capable  of  the  highest 
offices. 

TIN,  a  metal  of  a  silver-white  colour, 
very  ductile  and  malleable.  It  gives  out, 
while  bending,  a  crackling  noise ;  is  fusible 
at  a  heat  much  less  than  that  of  ignition ; 
is  soluble  in  muriatic  add,  and,  by  dilute 
nitric  add,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  white 
oxyde.  iHn  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was 
much  employed  by  the  Egjrptians  in  the 
arts,  and  by  the  Greeks  as  an  alloy  with 
other  metals.  Pliny  spealcs  of  it  under  the 
name  of  white  lead,  as  a  metal  well  known 
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in  die  arts,  and  even  applied  in  the  &bri* 
cation  of  many  ornaments  of  luzary.  He 
aacribea  to  the  Oanls  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  tinninf^  or  ooTering  other  metals 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tin.  Tne  Phoenicians 
ptocnred  it  flrom  Spain  and  from  Britain, 
with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a  very 
IncratiTe  commerce.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, the  tin  mines  at  Cornwall  were  known 
and  woriced  in  his  time;  and  it  still  oon- 
tinnes  the  mott  productrre  country  in  this 
metal  in  all  Europe.  Dlodoms  Siculus, 
who  wrote  40  years  befote  Christ,  describes 
the  method  of  working  these  mines,  and 
says  that  their  produce  was  couTered  to 
Gaul,  and  thence  to  different  parts  or  Italy 
It  is  also  raised  in  great  quantities  in  South 
America,  and  is  Tcry  pure,  but  not  so  neatly 
maau&ctured  as  the  Cornish  tin.  The  first 
process  to  which  tin  is  subjected  is  grinding. 
The  ground  ore  is  then  washed,  which  re- 
moves the  impurities ;  for  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  so  high  that  it  is  easy  to  wash  away 
the  earthy  matter,  and  even  some  of  the 
foreign  metallic  ores  with  which  it  is  often 
mingled.  The  next  process  is  roasting  the 
•re  in  a  rererbertory  furnace,  which  expels 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  which  the 
foreign  matters  were  combined.  It  after- 
wards repeatedly  undergoes  the  effects  of 
fusion,  and  being  at  length  purified  from 
the  admixture  of  all  foreiip  substances,  is 
cast  into  blocks,  weighing;  each  about 
300  lbs.  Tin  is  much  Used  in  the  state  of 
ver^  thin  leaves :  it  is  then  called  tin/oU. 
This  is  made  tiom  the  finest  tin,  first  east 
into  an  ingot,  then  laminated  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  afterwards  beat  out  with  a 
hammer.  Tin  is  used  fbr  tinning  copper, 
iron,  Ac  and  the  salts  of  tin  aro  employed 
in  dyeing.^— ^IH'n  Plate.  Tin  combines 
with  iron,  and  adheres  strongly  to  iu  sur- 
face, forming  a  thin  covering.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  combinations  of  tin,  for 
it  renders  the  iron  fit  for  a  great  many  va- 
luable purposes,  for  which,  otherwise,  on 
account  of  its  strong  tendency  to  oxydation, 
it  would  be  totally  inapplicable.  This  is 
well  known  bj  the  name  of  tin-plate,  or 
white  iron.— Tm  and  zinc  are  easily  com- 
bined bv  fusion.  This  alloy  is  often  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  compound  called 
pevoter.     Lead  and  tin  may  be  combined 


in  any  proportion  by  fusion.  This  alloy  is 
harder,  and  possesses  much  more  tenacity 
than  tin ;  and  these  qualities  are  at  a  maxi* 
mum  when  the  alloy  is  composed  of  three 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead.  Alloyed  with 
small  proportions  of  antimony,  coppe>,  and 
bismuth,  tin  is  formed  into  various  wares 
resembling  silver,  under  the  names  of  block- 
tin,  Britannia  metal,  &c.;  and  tin  united 
with  copper  in  different  proportions,  forms 
bronze  and  bell-metal. 

TINCTURE,  in  medicine,  a  qiirituous 
solution  of  such  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances as  are  soluble  in  pure  alcohol  or 
proof-spirit.  The  virtues  of  many  vegeta- 
bles are  extracted  almost  equally  by  water 
and  rectified  spirit ;  but  in  the  watery  and 
spirituous  tinctures  of  them  there  is  this 
difference,— that  the  active  parts  in  the 


a 


watery  extractions  are  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  innate  gummy  matter,  on 
which  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum 
in  a  great  measure  dcnpend^  while  rectified 
spirit  extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 

TIRAILLEURS,  in  the  military  art,  a 
name  given  to  a  species  of  infantry,  seldom 
intended  to  firiit  m  dose  order,  but  gene- 
rally dispersed,  tvro  and  two  always  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  in  general  to  skir- 
mish in  tnmt  of  the  line,  lliey  must  be 
particularly  expat  in  their  movements,  to 
collect  quickly  into  masses  at  the  sound 
of  the  bugle,  and  disperse  again  with  equal 
expedition ;  and  to  act  constantly  with  the 
whole  army.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
French  during  the  wars  c€  their  revolution, 
and  were  soon  found  so  useAil  as  to  be 
indispensable. 

TIS'RI,  the  first  Hd>rew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecdea- 
astical ;  answering  to  a  part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  a  part  of  October. 

TIS^StJE,  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  with  figured  colours. ^In  ana- 
tomy, the  peculiar  intimate  structure  of  a 
part  is  called  its  tiuue.  A  part  of  a  fibrous 
structure  is  called  a  JIbroua  tiatne:  there 
are  also  the  eeUafar  tUnet  the  amemM  (u- 

«M«,  &c. 

TITAN'IUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour,  first  found  in  Corn- 
wall. It  occurs  in  different  states  of  oxyda- 
tion or  intermixture,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  very  brittle,  but  so  refractory 
that  it  can  acarcelybe  rednoed. 

TITHES,  or  TYTHES,  in  eedeaiastieal 
law,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  annually 
arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock, 
allotted  to  the  dergy  for  their  support.  The 
great  tithes  are  chiefly  com,  hay,  and  wood : 
other  things  of  less  value  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  small  tithes.  Tithes  are 
personal,  nredial,  or  mixed;  permntal,  when 
aecruinf;  from  labour,  art,  or  trade;  prtdial, 
when  arising  from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood, 
and  fhiit;  and  mueedf  when  accruing  from 
beasts,  which  are  fed  off  the  land.—— The 
custom  of  paying  tithes  or  of  oflbring  a 
tenth  of  what  a  man  eiqoys,  has  not  only 
been  practised  udder  the  Jevrish  law,  and 
bv  Christians,  but  we  also  find  something 
like  it  among  the  heathens.  The  Baby- 
lonians and  Egyjitians  gave  their  kings  a 
tenth  of  their  revenues.  The  Bomans  at- 
ffered  a  tenth  of  all  they  took  fhmi  their 
enemies  to  the  gods ;  and  the  Gauls,  in  like 
manner,  gave  a  tenth  to  their  god  Blars. 

TITHING,  a  community  of  ten  men, 
into  which  all  England  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons. 

TOAD,  an  uns^htly  and  disgusting  am. 
phibious  animal,  formeriy^  supposed  to  be 
venomous,  but  now  considered  harmless. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  frog^  vrith  which 
it  is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  generic 
name  rana.  The  fh>g  leaps,  but  the  toad, 
which  has  a  thick  heavy  body,  crawla.  They 
are  capable  of  living  a  long  time  vrithont 
food,  and  have  been  known  to  remain  (if 
the  repeated  insunces  which  have  been 
given  are  to  be  relied  on)  whaie  years  in 
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walls,  hollow  trees,  in  the  earth,  or  even 
when  artificially  enclosed  with  plaster.  That 
celebrated  geoio|^st,  professor  Buckland, 
however,  states,  in  reference  to  a  nnmber 
of  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  vi- 
tality of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone : 
"it  seems  that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  ex- 
doded  totally  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  they  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  firom  food :  and  there  is  a  want  of 
sniBciently  minute  and  accurate  observation 
in  those  sofreauently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
external  air." 

TOAD'-STONB,  in  mineralogy,  a  dark 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of 
basalt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  ob- 
long cavities  containing  calcareous  spar. 

TOAiySTOOL,  a  sort  of  fungous  plant 
that  grows  in  damp  places  like  a  mush- 

TOBACCO  {Jtieotimna  toAaeumJ,  in  bo- 
.tani  an  herbaceous  plant  which  flourishes 
in  ^erica  and  all  temperate  climates,  and 
is  remaricable  for  its  acrid  and  narcotic  pro- 
perties. It  is  much  used  for  smoking,  and, 
when  pulverised  and  otherwise  prepared,  as 
snuff.  When  first  used  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions Tcmiiting ;  but  the  practice  of  using 
it  in  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
forms  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  al- 
most unconquerable.  It  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of 
an  acrid  taste  and  disag[reeable  odour,  in 
short,  whose  onlv  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  that  its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rspidly  than  that 
of  the  most  useful  plants  I    The  plant  is 

Sutinous,  and  covered  with  a  very  short 
»wn ;  the  stem  upright,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, sessile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on 
the  margin ;  the  flowers  disposed  in  a  ter- 
minal panicle;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  diriding 
into  five  acute,  anarular,  spreading  lobes,  of 
a  rose  colour.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  the  Levant  and  India;  but  the  to- 
bacco of  the  United  States  is  considered 
the  best. 

TO'OA,  in  antiquity,  a  robe  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  Boman  citizens  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  like  a  large  cloak, 
and  worn  over  the  tunica,  and  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  a  Boman  citixen.  The 
variety  in  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the 
wool,  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  it,  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
emperors  the  toga  went  out  of  fashion. 

T0I8B,  a  fathom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  containing  six  feet. 

TOKAT',  a  kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  in  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes. 
It  is  distinguished  bv  its  aromatic  taste ; 
is  not  considered  good  till  it  is  three  years 


old,  and  it  continues  to  improve  as  long  as 
it  is  kept. 

TOLERATION,  in  «  ireneral  sense,  the 
allowance  of  that  which  is  not  wholly  ap- 
proved ;  but  more  especially,  the  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship 
in  a  state,  when  contrary  to  or  different 
from  those  of  the  estabUshed  church  or 
belief. 

TOMATO,  or  Lovn  ArrLs,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  friiit,  a  species  of  Solanum.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  South  America, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  its  large  scarlet  or  orange- 
coloured  fruit,  which  many  esteem  a  great 
luxury.  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
common  articles  in  Italian  cookery,  and  its 
use  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

TOM'BAC,  in  mineralogy,  a  white  alloy 
of  copper;  a  metallic  composition  made  by 
mixing  and  fusing  together  a  large  quantity 
of  sine  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  copper, 
with  arsenic 

TOMENTOUS,  in  botany,  downy;  or 
covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible ;  as,  a  tomentou*  stem. 

TONE,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness 

or    grarity. Muneal   tonea   differ  from 

those  of  common  speech  chiefiy  by  being 
more  prolonged,  so  as  to  give  the  ear  a 
more  decided  perception  of  their  height, 
formation,  and  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  two  lunds  of  tones,  miyor  and  minor. 
The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  9, 
which  results  firom  the  difference  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is 
as  9  to  10,  resulting  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minor  third  and  the  fourth.—^ 
Tone,  in  medicine,  is  that  state  of  ornini- 
sation  in  a  bodv,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
rigour.  Tone,  in  its  primary  signification, 
is  tension,  and  tension  is  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  strength.  Hence  its  application 
to  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
organs. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  vis- 
cus,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It 
is  also  an  instrument  of  deglutition.—— 
Tonffue,  figuratively,  a  language;  the  whole 
sum  of  words  used  by  a  particular  nation ; 
as,  our  mother  tongue,  the  English  tongue, 
&c. 

TONIC,  in  music,  the  first  or  ftinda- 
mental  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key-note  of 
every  piece. 

TON'ICS,  medicines  that  increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  the  system. 

TON'SILS,  in  anatomy,  two  remarkable 
glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  uvula,  and  in  popular  language  called 
atmonde  of  the  eare.  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
a  mucous  humour  for  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  have  several  excretory  ducts 
opening  into  the  mouth. 

TONTINE,  a  sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity, or  a  loan  given  by  a  number  of  per- 
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■0D8  «iUi  thebeneAtof  Borvivonhip.  Thus 
an  annoity  is  shared  among  a  uomber,  on 
the  principle  that  the  share  of  each,  at  his 
death,  is  enjoyed  by  the  sunrivors,  until  at 
last  the  whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 

TtyPAZ,  a  gem  or  precious  stone,  very 
generally  of  a  Ine  ^llow  or  gold  colour.  It 
sometimes  oocnrs  in  masses,  but  more  ge- 
nerally crystalised  in  recUngular  octahe- 
drons. Tbeorien^aiffiNu  is  most  esteemed: 
its  colour  borders  on  the  orange.  The  oeet- 
itntal,  or  that  found  in  Peru,  is  of  a  softer 
substance,  but  its  colour  is  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  also  the  9rient«l  aqua-marine,  or 
blue  topac,  besides  several  other  kinds,  of 
inferior  worth  and  beanty. 

TOPHUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  gcenus  of 
calcareous  earths,  consisting  prindpally  of 
carbonate  oi  lime,  precipitated  by  water, 
porous,  and  without  lustre. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion or  draught  of  some  particular  place  or 
tract  of  land,  as  of  any  particular  county, 
city,  town,  castle,  &c.  Topography  goes 
into  minute  details  which  geography  does 
not  enter  upon. 

TORNA'DO,  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a 
tempest,  distinguished  by  a  whirling  mo- 
tion. Tornadoes  are  usually  accompanied 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain ;  but  they  are  of  short  duration. 

TORPEDO  (JRaJa  torpedo),  in  ichthy. 
ology,  the  ntmip-fish  or  electric  ray.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  and  somewhat 
fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly  circular  disk 
formed  by  the  body.  The  electrical  appa- 
ratus, which  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so 
celebrated,  consists  of  small  membraneous 
tubes,  disposed  like  honey-comb,  and  di- 
vided, by  horizontal  partitions,  into  small 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  a  mucous  sub- 
stance. This  confirmation  is  analorous,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  galvanic  pile,  and, 
accordinglv,  the  identity  of  the  benumbing 

Eower  of  these  animals  with  electricity  may 
e  considered  established.  By  exercising 
this  power,  the  torpedo  is  enabled  to  pro- 
cure Its  prey,  and  to  protect  itself  against 
enemies.  Whoever  attempts  to  lay  hold  of 
it  receives  a  sudden  paralysing  shock  in 
the  arms ;  and  small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are 

completely  stunned  on  approaching  it. 

Torpedo,  the  name  given  to  a  machine  in- 
vented by  R.  Fulton,  an  American,  which 
was  intended  to  be  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  placed  under  the  keel  of  an  enemy's 
vcsad,  whose  destruction  would  be  certain, 
if  the  mercy  of  Providence  did  not  inter- 
pose to  ftrustrate  the  murderous  design. 
TORRBFACTION,  in  metallurgy,  the 

operation  of  roasting  ores. In  pharmacy, 

the  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a  metal- 
lic plate,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  state 
desired. 

TORRICEL'LIAN,  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  discoveries  made  by  Torrieelli,  an  Ita- 
lian philosopher  and  mathematician,  to 
whom  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
barometer.  The  Torrieellian  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by  filling  a  tube  with  mercury,  and 


allowing  it  to  descend  till  it  is  eoonter- 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  column 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer. 

TORRID  ZONE,  in  geography,  thia  re- 
gion of  the  earth  included  between  the 
tropics,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  ukl 
a  half  degrees  from  the  equator,  where  the 
sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  every  year, 
and  where  the  heat  is  ah^ys  great. 


TORSION  BAL'ANCE.  an 
for  estimating  very  minnte  forces  by  the  mo- 
tion of  an  index  attached  to  the  ends  of  two 
fine  wires  which  twist  round  each  othor. 

TOR'SO,  the  trunk  of  a  sUtne,  mutilated 
of  head  and  limbs. 

TORTOISE,  a  very  harmless  anfma^  of 
the  genus  Teetudo,  with  a  shelly  coveru^ 
whi<m  sleeps  through  the  winter,  and  lives 
to  a  great  age.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  its  covering  serves  for 
combs  and  various  articles  <n  mnamental 
manufacture.  There  are  numerous  kindi 
of  tortoises,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  general  description  of  the  two  principal, 
vis.  the  land  u^toise  and  the  sea  t<Ht<Hae^ 
or,  as  the  latter  is  more  often  called,  the 
turtte.  Tortoises  are  distingnished  by  hav- 
ing the  body  enclosed  betweoi  two  skidds 
or  shells,  so  that  the  head,  neck,  legs*  and 
tail,  only  appear  extemaUv.  The  upper 
shell  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  which  are  en- 
larged, flattened,  and  doselv  onited  by  su- 
tures; the  under  shell  is  tne  Btemnm,OT 
breast-bone ;  and  the  vertebrse  of  the  nedc 
and  tail  only  are  movable.  The  turtlee  far 
surpass  the  others  in  me,  and  are  found 
chiefly  within  the  troincs.  The  head  and 
limbs  are  but  slightly  retractile,  and  the 
toes  are  entirely  united  and  enveloped  in 
the  common  integuments,  forming  a  sort 
of  paddle,  as  in  the  seals.  The  green  turtle 
is  well  known  for  .its  delicious  and  whole- 
some flesh.  They  feed  on  sea-weed  at  the 
bottom,  but,  at  a  certain  season,  visit  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositinc  their 
eggs  in  the  sand.  The  instinct  which  leads 
the  female  turtle  to  the  shore  to  lay  her 
eggs,  renders  her  a  prey  to  man.  The 
fishers  wait  for  them  on  shore,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  espedally  when  it  is 
moonl^ht ;  and,  either  as  they  come  from 
the  sea,  or  as  they  return  after  laying  their 
eggs,  they  dispatch  them  by  hard  blows 
from  a  club,  or  turn  them  quickly  over  <m 
their  backs,  not  giving  them  time  either  to 
defend  themselves,  ot  to  bUnd  tiieir  assail- 
ants bythrowing  up  the  sand  with  their 
fins.  When  very  larg^  it  requires  the  ei- 
forts  of  several  men  to  tnm  them  over, 
and  they  must  often  employ  the  assistance 
of  handspikes  or  levers  for  that  purpoae. 
The  buckler  of  this  species  b  so  flat  as  to 
render  it  impossible  tm  the  animal  to  re- 
cover the  recumbent  posture,  when  it  ia 
once  turned  on  its  back.  » 

TaRUS,  in  architecture^  a  large  nmnd 
moulding  in  the  bases  of  columns,  resem- 
bling the  astragal  in  form,  but  larger. 

TCRT,  in  British  history,  a  ptditieal 
party,  opposed  to  the  fFhiae,  and  adhennc 
to  the  anaent  constitution  of  Eni^and. 
The  word  Torp  ia  Irish,  and  waa  fiMwicily 
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applied  to  a  dan  of  depredators  in  that 
coontry ;  bat  the  distinctions  of  Tory  and 
Whiff  (as  political  partisans)  were  not 
known  before  the  year  1678,  in  the  reigi^f 
Charles  IL,  when  those  who  believed  tiat 
the  Catholics  conspired  a^^nst  the  king 
and  state,  as  deposed  by  Titos  Oates,  were 
called  Wkigt,  and  those  who  disbelicTed  it, 
Toriet.  Of  late  years  the  term  ConMrvativet 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending 
to  convey  the  best  explanation  of  their 
principles. — Several  fitncifol  derivations  of 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  occasion- 
ally appeared,  but  we  never  aaw  a  satisfoc- 
tory  one. 
TOUCAN,   in  ornithology,   a  tropical 


bird,  of  the  genus  Rampka$to*,  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  beak. 
TOUCH,  or  FEEL'INO,  one  of  the  five 


senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 
pilla of  the  skin.  The  term  touck  is  most 
correctly  applied  to  the  sensibilitv  which  is 
diffused  over  the  sqrfue  of  the  bodv.  Touch 
exists  with  the  most  exi^nisite  degree  of 
sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingpers 

and  thumbs,  and  in  the  lips. Toiiel^  in 

muaic^  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in* 
stmment  to  the  fingers;  as,  a  heavy  touek, 
or  light  tomek. 

TOUCH'.NEBDLE,  unaU  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  combined  together  in  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degrees  of 
mixture.  These  are  used  by  assayers  and 
refiners,  in  the  trial  called  rtie  touek,  to 
discover  the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on 
the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

TOUR'MALINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
eeoxu  stone,  of  various  colours,  sometimes 
used  as  a  ^em  by  jewellers,  and  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  electricity  by  heat  or  Motion. 
It  occurs  in  long  prisms,  deenly  striated ; 
and  is  considered  a  variety  of  shorL 

TOUBTiAMBNTS,  martial  sports,  where 
knis^ts  used  to  display  their  gallantry  and 
adroitness,  by  encountering  each  other  on 
horseback  vrith  spears  or  Umces.  "  Impar- 
tial  taste,"  says  Gibbon,  "must  prefer  a 
Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-bom  beaotv,  trtMn  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of 
bis  dexterit|r  and  coura^."— One  solitary 
attempt  to  instate  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  former  days  was  lately  made,  at 
the  expense  of  the  earl  of  EgUntoun ;  but 
the  burlesque  was  apparently  too  extrava- 
gant, if  not  too  costly,  for  repetition. 

TOURTflQUET,  or  TOUR'NEQUET,  a 
surgical  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood  after  an  amputation.  It  is  a  kind 
of  bandage^  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a 
screw. 

TOWER,  in  architecture,  a  building 
raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  con- 
sistinK  of  several  stories.  Towers  are  either 
round  or  square,  and  flat  on  the  top,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  spires  or 
steeples.    Before   the  invention  of  guns. 


places  were  not  only  fortifled  with  towers, 
out  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted 
on  wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a 
level  with  the  walls.— -—Trawr  qf  Loudon. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  dty,  was  built  by  William 
L  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  erected  by  the 
Romans.  A  moat,  of  considerable  width 
and  depth,  proceeds  northward  on  each 
side  of  the  rortress,  and  meeu  in  a  semi- 
cirde  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Cannon 
are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,  and 
command  every  avenue  leading  to  Towers 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  bv  the  walls  mea- 
sures twdve  acres  five  roods,  and  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is 
3156  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower 
is  an  arch  called  the  trmitor'*  gat*,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought 
from  the  river.  Near  the  traitor's  gate  is 
the  hloodjf  toiMT,  in  whieh  it  is  supposed 
the  two  young  princes,  Edward  Y.  and  his 
brother,  were  smothered  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard III.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
enclosure  were  the  royal  apartments;  for 
the  Tower  was  a  royal  palace  for  neariy 
600  years,  and  only  ceasea  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  within  the  walls  are  the 
church,  the  white  tower,  the  ordnance 
office,  the  old  mint,  the  record  ofllce,  the 
jewel  office,  the  horse  armoury,  the  grand 
storehouse, — in  which  is  the  small  ar- 
moury,— the  lion's  tower,  and  the  Beau- 
champ  tower.  The  white  tower,  a  large, 
square,  irrenilar  building,  erected  in  1070, 
consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  story 
are  the  sea  armoury,  consisting  of  mnskets 
for  the  sea-service,  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments of  every  description,  and  the 
volunteer  armoury,  for  30,000  men.  The 
horse  armoury  is  a  brick  buildiuf^  east  ot 
the  white  tower,  adorned  vrith  suits  of  ar- 
mour of  almost  every  description ;  but  the 
most  striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  eap-a-pie.  The 
line  commences  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Several 
of  the  cuirasses  and  hdmets  taken  at  Wa- 
terloo are  also  kept  there.  The  grand  store- 
house, north  of  the  white  tower,  about  845 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  was  begun 
by  James  ll.  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armoury,  containing  arms  for  about  200,000 
men,  all  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
Spanish  armoury  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  trophies  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thumbscrews,  boarding-pikes,  bat- 
tle-axes, Ac  Here  also,  as  in  other  narU 
of  the  fortress,  are  numerous  historical  cu- 
riosities. The  above  sketch  includes  only 
the  main  features  of  thu  andent  building ; 
but  as  the  fees  for  viewing  the  whole,  which 
were  formerly  exorbitant,  are  now  a  mere 
trifle,  those  who  risit  London  should  avail 
themisdves  of  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it. 

TOXICOL'OGT,  the  sdence  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes ;  a  study  which  requires 
more  consideration  than  has  been  gene- 
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'  rally  gtvcD  to  it.  Witneaa,  for  inatmnce,  the 
coBtradictioas  and  diacrepaneiet  in  the  evi. 
deoee  which  was  given  on  the  nibjeet 
darinf  the  late  celebrated  trial  of  Madame 
Lafiuve,  reapeeting  the  preience  of  anenie 
in  the  naman  body. 
I  TOX'ICUBf.  in  nedidBe,  a  deadly  poi- 
I  ton,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  finr 
an  arrow,  beeanae  the  arrows  of  the  an* 
eients  were  dipped  in  person. 

TRA'CUBA,  in  anatomy,  the  windpipe, 

a  cartilaginous   and   membranoos   canid, 

'  throogh  which   the  air  passes   into  the 

,  longs.    The  operadon  of  making  an  open- 

,  ing  into  the  wmdpipe  is  hence  called  tra- 

cke»t9mp.     The   words    Imrpnffotowtjf  and 

brmulfttmf  are  also  vsed  to  express  the 

same  thing. 

TRA'CHEOCBLB,  in  medicine,  an  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland ;  broncho- 
cele. 

TRA'CHTTB,  in  mineralogr,  a  species  of 
volcanic   rock,   composed  m  crystals   of 


glaasv  feldspar,  sometimes  with  crystals  of 

EomDlende,  mica,  iron  pyrites,  Ac. Trm- 

ekftie,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tra- 
chyte. 

TRACTION,  the  act  of  drawing,  or  state 
of  being  drawn ;  as  the  tr€ictiou  of  a  muscle. 
This  word  has  latterly  come  much  into  use, 
in  iu  primary  sense,  in  reference  to  the 
draught  on  railways,  canals,  &c 

TRADE,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  for  money,  oomprehendin|^  every 
species  of  exchange  or  doling.  It  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  nsed  to  denote  the  barter  or 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  att<i 
merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  <%taiL 
Fvreipn  trmdt  consists  in  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  goods,  or  the  exchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. IiUamd  or  kowu  trade  is  the  exchange 
or  buying  and  selling  of  goods  within  a 
countn.  The  word  trade  has  also  a  more 
limited  signification,  designating  the  busi- 
ness which  a  person  has  learned,  and  which 
he  either  carries  on  or  is  employed  in;  aa, 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  &c.  The 
liberal  arts,  learned  professions,  and  i^- 
culture  are  not  included. 

TRADE-WINDS,  easteriy  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations,  in 
certain  recions  within  the  tropics.  The 
Trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  extend  to  about  28o  of  latitude  each 
side  of  the  equator;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  80«,  may  expect  to  enter  them 
every  dav.  But,  on  firat  entering  them, 
they  will  be  found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or 
even  a  little  southerly,  and,  as  you  advance, 
to  draw  round  gradually  to  north-east.  In 
the  East-Indies  the  trade-winds  are  p«riod- 
ical,  and  are  called  wMn$oon$. 

TRADI'TION,  that  which  U  handed 
dovm  firom  age  to  age  by  oral  communica- 
tion. Or.  the  delivery  of  opinions,  doc- 
trines, practices,  rites,  and  customs  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  anceston  to  posterity. 
There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater 
ointion  than  the  credence  we  give  to  tradi- 
tionary information.  Every  person,  every 
•ountry,  every  ag^  involuntarily  gives  a 


colourini;  to  laets,  to  say  nothing  of  mten- 
tional  misstatements.  How  many  pore  in- 
ventions creep  into  notice,  and  soon  Decoase 
widely  repc«ued  and  bdieved,  either  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  part^,  or 
because  they  an  presented  with  an  air  of 
otMUbility  I  It  therefore  becomes  all  per- 
sons, but  more  espeeiallv  the  historian,  to 
examine  as  ftr  as  he  is  able  into  the  origiB 
of  every  statement,  and  the  diaraeter  ud 
situation  of  those  on  whose  authority  it 
rests.  And,  assuredly,  the  same  dome  of 
caution  n^ch  the  historian  should  «ibserve 
in  regard  to  traditions,  politicians  and  dti- 
sens  of  every  free  government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise in  regard  to  thoae  |Mrty  ntmoan 
which  so  ftequentty  find  their  wa^  into  the 
public  prints,  and  thus,  often  wtthout  the 
slif^test  foundation  in  truth,  become  stamp- 
ed with  a  kind  of  authority. In  mattcn 

of  reUgion,  the  Jews  pay  great  regard  to 
'    ■■    Roman  "  ''   " 


res 


trmditien;  wo  tiao  60  toe 
—the  latter  understanding  by  the  tern, 
sacred  truths  orally  communicated  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which,  by  the  assistaBee 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the 
church  firom  one  generation  of 'bislMms  to 
another.  A  revoence  for  traditioB  is  there- 
fore taught  in  all  Catholic  catechisms;  and 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  they  bdieve 
in  their  rites  and  the  charaeteristie  parte 
of  their  religious  worship. 

TRAG'ACANTH,  in  chemistry,  a  gum 
which  exvd^  from  a  prickl^f  bush,  the  «•- 
tragalme  tragaeautka  of  lannaeus,  which 
grows  wild  in  warm  climates.  The  tngm- 
canth  is  mostly  brought  from  Turkey  in 
small  contorted  pieces  resembling  worms ; 
and  that  which  is  white,  dear,  smooth,  and 
vermicular  is  the  best. 

TRA"GEDT,  a  drama  representiBg  soom 
grand  and  serious  action,  and  mostly  ter- 
minating in  some  fatal  event. In  figm- 

rative  lu)guage,  any  fiital  and  moomfiBl 
event,  particularly  where  human  lives  are 
lost  by  violence,  is  often  called  a  trmfedg. 

TRAGICOBfEDT,  a  dramatic  piece  par- 
taking  of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

TRAJECTORY,  in 
or  path  described  by  1 
posed  to  be  ellipticu. 

TRAMONTANE,  lying  beyond,  or  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  mountains;  applied, 
particularly  by  the  Italians,  to  each  as  live 
north  of  the  Alps. 

TRANCE,  a  state  in  which  the  vohmtary 
Amotions  of  the  body  are  sospended,  and 
the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  in  visions. 

TRANSALTINE,  lymg  to  the  north  or 
west  of  the  Alps:  as,  lV«iifc(ptae  Qmmit 
opposed  to  Cieafyime. 

TRANSATLANTIC,  lying  or  being  be- 
vond  the  Atlantic.  When  used  by  a  peraon 
in  Europe  or  Africa,  traneatUmtie  aigniftea 
heinjc  in  America:  and  etc*  vertA 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  in   BkOoaophy, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Kant,  **  thai 
knowledge  which  occupiea  its^  not  ao 
*  withol^ecuaswitiithewayof  kBow< 


rRAJECTORT,  m  astronomT,  the  orbit 
path  described  by  a  comet,  whidi  is  aop- 


ing  those  objecu;*  or,  ** the  philoai^y  of 
the  pure,  merely  speculative  reaaon,  IWna 
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which  the  practical  is  separated." TVaii- 

acendentat  quantitie*,  in  geometry,  are  inde- 
terminate ones,  or  sach  as  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed  or  fixed  to  any  constant  eqnation. 
——TranMeendental  curve,  sach  a  corre  as 
cannot  be  defined  by  any  algebraic  eqfia- 
tiou. 

TRANSCRIPT,  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  instru- 
ment inserted  in  the  body  of  another.  The 
title  to  land  must  be  transferred  by  dred. 

TRAN'SEPT,  in  architecture,  the  aisle  of 
ancient  churches,  extending  across  the  nave 
and  main  aisles. 

TRANS'FER,  in  commerce,  an  act  where- 
by a  person  surrenders  his  right,  interest, 
or  property  in  anything  to  another. 

TRANSFU'SION,  in  medicine,  the  act 
or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 
one  animal  into  the  raseular  system  of 
another  by  means  of  a  tube. 

TRAN'SIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
the  inferior  planets,  Venus  or  Mercuiy,  over 
the  sun,  by  observing  which  at  distant 
places,  the  angular  site  of  the  earth  at  the 
sun  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  its 
distance.  When  a  smaller  body  passes  be- 
hind a  largo',  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occulta^ 
turn. 

TRANSITION,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  when  a  speech  is  intro- 
duced abruptly ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an 
account  of  our  first  ancestors'  evening  devo- 
tions : — 

Both  tnm'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  Ood  that  made  both  air.  sky.  earth 
and  heaven.— 

——Thou  also  madest  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
The  second  is  when  a  writer  suddenly  leaves 
the  subject  he  is  upon,  and  passes  to  ano- 
ther, from  which  it  seems  different  at  first 
view,  but  serves  to  illustrate  it. In  mu- 
sic, a  change  of  key  firom  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary. 

TRANSI'TION  ROCKS,  the  lowest  in 
which  an  fbund  organized  beings^  but 
these  consist  oulv  of  loophy  tes,  or  equivocal 
animals,  and  snell-fish,  while  the  rocks 
above  these  contain  animals  possessed  of 
sight  and  loeomoHon,  and  the  still  more 
miodem  ones  contain  perfect  animals.  These 
rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
when  the  world  viras  passing  firom  an  unin- 
habitable to  a  habitable  state.  [See  Gbo- 
LOOT,  OaoAHic  Rbmaihs,  Ac] 

TRAN'SITIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  a  verb  expressing  an  action  which  passes 
from  the  agent  to  an  object,  from  the  sub- 
ject which  doet,  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 

TRANSLU'CENT,in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet by  which  is  designated  the  power  of 
transmitting  ravs  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to 


objects  aistinctly  visible. 
TRANSMIGRATION,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  A  belief  in  this,  under 
various  modifications,  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  worid,  and  by  various  na- 
tions. This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pe- 


nance, may  have  been  attended  with  pxA 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  soaety ; 
but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
over  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  fu- 
ture condition. 

TRANSMUTATION,  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  of  a  different  na- 
ture. The  transmutation  of  base  metals 
into  gold  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  alchemy. 
——In  chemistry,  the  transmutation  of  one 
substance  into  another  is  both  easy  and 
common ;  as  of  water  into  gas  or  vapour,  or 

vice  ttrad, In  geometry,  the  change  or 

reduction  of  one  figure  or  body  into  another 
of  the  same  area  or  solidit|ri  but  of  a  differ- 
ent form;  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

TRAN'SOM,  in  architecture,  a  lintf  1  over 
a  door,  or  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a 

double  light  window. In  a  ship,  the  beam 

or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post, 
to  strengthen  the  aft  part  and  give  it  due 
form. 

TRANSPOSI'TION.in  algebra,  the 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  side. Trantpotition,  in  gram- 
mar, a  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 

in  a  sentence. TroMtpontunit  in  music, 

a  chan|^  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  theolo- 

S,  the  supposed  conversion  or  change  of 
e  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist.  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a  main  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  is  repected  by  the 
Protestants,  the  former  maintaining  the 
transubstantiation  to  be  real,  the  latter 
only  figurative;  ioterpretin|r  the  text  koe 
ett  eorjnu  mram,  "  this  signifies  my  body ;" 
but  the  council  of  Trent  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  f»t, 
and  say  expressly,  that  in  tranMub$tantia- 
turn,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  irine. 

TRANSUMPTION,  a  syllosism  by  con- 
cession  oat  agreement,  used  wnere  a  qttes> 
tion  proposed  is  transferred  to  another; 
irith  this  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the 
latter  should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the 
former. 

TRAPE^IAN,  in  crystalography,  having 
the  lateral  planes  composed  of  trapeziums 
situated  in  two  ranges,  between  two  bases. 

TRAPE'ZIUM,  in  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right 
lines,  none  of  them  parallel. In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  carpus. 

TRAPEZOID',  in  geometry,  an  irregular 
solid  figure  haring  four  sides,  no  two  of 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Also,  a 
plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  the 
opposite  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

TRAP- ROCKS,  in  geology,  rocks  charac- 
terized by  a  columnar  form,  or  whose  strau 
or  beds  have  the  form  of  stairs  or  steps.  It 
is  employed  to  designate  a  rock  or  aggre- 
gate m  which  hornblende  predominates, 
but  it  conveys  no  definite  idea  of  any  one  spe- 
cies ;  and  under  this  term  are  comprehended 
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hornblende,  greenBtone,  amygdaloid,  ba> 
salt,  wack^  porpbTrj,  and  aereral  others. 
The  whole  numily  or  trap-rocks  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  elose  alhance  with  volcanic 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  porphyry  and 
granite.  Where  basalt  is  in  contact  with 
gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  oi  homstone; 
and  where  greenstone  rests  on  sandstone  or 
clay,  these  rocks  have  a  red  and  bomt  ap- 
peMranoe,  and  a  hardness  superior  to  what 
possess  in  other  places.  Thetrappean 
!,  when  firee  ftom  vesicular  cavities,  are 
valuable  for  architecture,  especially  the 
greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried  with  lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAP'-TUFF,  in  geology,  masses  of  ba- 
salt, amygdaloid,  hornblende,  sandstones, 
&c.  cemented. 

TRAVERSE,  in  lavr,  a  denial  of  what 
the  opposite  partjr  has  advanced  in  any 

stage  of  the  pleadings. In  fortification, 

a  trm€r$e  is  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet 
for  protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a 
wall  raised  across  a  work.^— In  navigation, 
traveru-tailing  is  the  mode  of  computing 
the  place  of  a  ship  by  reducing  several  short 
courses  made  by  sudden  shifts  or  turns, 

to  one  longer  course. Traver$e-board,  a 

small  board  to  be  hung  up  in  the  steerage 
of  a  ship,  and  bored  full  of  holes  upon  lin^ 
shovring  the  points  of  compass  upon  it.  By 
moving  a  peg  on  this,  the  steersman  keeps 
an  account  of  the  number  of  glasses  a  ship 
is  steered  on  any  point.— 2VaeerM-fa6te, 
a  table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  depar- 
ture.     

TRAVTSTT,  or  TRAVESTIE,  the  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  an  author's  style  and 
composition.  Most  travesties  purposely  de- 
grade the  subject  treated;  though  they  may 
be  intended  either  to  ridicule  aibsiurdity,  or 
to  convert  a  gnrave  performance  into  a  hu- 
morous one. 

TREADMILL,  a  mill  for  grinding  com, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  prisons  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  has  a 
large  wheel,  with  steps  on  its  external  sur- 
face, upon  which  the  criminals  are  placed. 
Their  weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture by  means  of  a  horizontal  bar  fixed 
above  them,  which  thev  hold.  The  exercise 
is  very  fatiguing,  and  tne  prisoners  have  a 
short  respite  after  being  on  the  wheel  for 
about  ten  minutes. 

TRE'ASON,  in  law,  is  divided  into  kigk 
tretuon,  and  p«fty  treaaon.  High  treason  is 
the  greatest  crime  of  a  civil  nature  of  which 
a  man  can  be  g^uilt^.  In  general,  it  is  the 
offence  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  to  which  the  offender 
owes  aUegianc<^  or  of  attempting,  ima|rin- 
ing,  or  compassing  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  the  prince,  the  queen  consort,  or  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown.  In  England, 
those  convicted  of  treason  are  hanged  and 
afterwards  beheaded,  the  more  barbarous 
and  revolting  part  of  the  sentence,  namely, 
embowelling  and  quartering,  being  dis- 
pensed with.  But  a  conviction  of  treason 
is  visited  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods 


to  the  crown,  and  attainder  i^  blood. 
This,  however,  may  afterwards  be  reversed. 

Petty  TreoMon  is  the  crime  of  a  wife 

killing  her  husband,  or  a  servant  his  mast». 

TRBAS'UR£B»  in  law,  an  officer  to  whose 
care  the  treasure  of  the  crown  or  of  any  com- 
pany is  committed.— The  Lord  High  Tna- 
turer  of  EngUuul  has  the  charge  of  all  the 
national  revenue. 

TREASTRE-TROVE,  in  law,  money  or 
any  other  treasure  found  hidden  nnd»  the 
earth,  which  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or 
some  other  who  dauna  by  the  royal  grant 
or  by  prescription. 

TRBAS'URY,  a  place  or  building  where 
wealth  or  valuable  stores  are  deposited; 
particn)ariy  the  establishment  at  West- 
minster, conducted  by  lords  commisuon- 
ers,  for  receiving  and  maiu^ng  the  public 
revenues,  the  brad  commissioner  being  usu- 
ally conridered  as  the  prime  minister. 

TREB'LE,  the  highest  or  most  acute  of 
the  parts  in  music  which  is  adapted  to  the 

voice  of  females  or  boys. TreoU  nott,  the 

note  in  the  treble  stavc^  placed  on  the  line 
with  the  diffl 

TREE,  in  botany,  the  general  name  of 
the  largest  of  the  vegietable  kind^conaiatiBg 
of  a  firm  woody  stem  or  trunk,  from  which 
spring  forth  branches,  Ac,  terminating  in 
leaves.  All  trees  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  timber  and  fruit-trees;  the  first 
including  all  those  trees  which  are  nsed  in 
machinery,  ship- building,  Ac,  or,  in  gene- 
ral, for  purposes  of  utility ;  and  uie  seooad 
comprehending  those  trees  valued  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  their  fruit.  Some  are  remwk- 
able  for  their  beauty;  others  for  the  great 
age  to  which  they  arrive  brfore  they  are  at 
maturity ;  and  some  are  still  more  remark- 
able for  their  durability.  Perhiqn  the  old- 
est tree  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the 
world,  is  the  cypress  of  Soma,  or  Smnnia, 


I  cypress  of  Soma,  or  Bmnma, 
in  Lombardy.  This  celebrated  tree  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  pluited  in 
the  ytkt  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 


on  this  account  is  treated  with  great  reve- 
rence by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Lombardy  where  it  grows.  Tet  the  abbi 
Berlose  infwms  lu  that  there  is  an  ancient 
chronicle  extant  at  Milan,  which  proves 
that  it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Jolius  Cae- 
sar, B.C.  49. Groves  and  woods,  in  the 

first  ages,  were  resorted  to  a*'t«Bples ;  and 
particular  trees  were  supposed  to  be  the 
residence  of  certain  divinities:  thus  the 
Dryads  and  Hamadryads  were  bcilieved  to 
be  enshrined  in  oaks.  The  gods  are  also 
said  to  have  taken  particular  speeiea  of 
trees  under  their  protection.  Jnj^ta^  we 
are  told,  chose  the  oak,  Venus  the  myrtle 
Apollo  the  laurel,  Cybele  the  pine  ticcL 
Hercules  the  poplar,  Minervm  the  oUve^  ami 
Bacchus  the  ivy  and  the  vine. 

TREE-NAIL,  a  long  wooden  ]na.  used  in 
fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  tins- 
bers. 

TREE-TOAD,  in  sodogy,  a  sm^  species 
of  toad  in  North  America,  vdiich  ia  fbaad 
on  trees,  and  croaks  chiefly  in  the  evening. 

TREFOIL,  in  botany,  the  comnaon 
name  of  many  plants  of  the  gewu  IV^^ 
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fivm.  Also,  in  agrieolture,  a  name  of  the 
Medieapo  tupmUna,  a  plant  resembling  clo> 
Ter,  with  tcIIow  flowers,  much  cultirated 
tat  hay  and  fodder. 

TRKL'LIS,  in  gardening,  a  stractore  or 
firame  of  cross-banredwork,  or  lattice-work, 
used  for  supporting  plants.  This  differs 
from  treillaje,  which  consists  of  light  posts 
and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and 
•ometimes  for  wall  trees. 

TREM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  straight-edged  augite,  and  is 
of  three  kinds,  asbestous,  common,  and 
glassj  tremolite ;  ail  of  a  fibrous  or  radi- 
ated structure  and  of  a  pearly  colour.  It 
ia  classed  by  Hatty  witn  hornblende  or 


TRENCHES,  or  Unet  ^ approach,  in  for- 
tification, ditches  cut  in  obUque  sig-sag  di- 
rections, to  enable  besiegers  to  approach  a 
fortified  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  "  to 
open  the  trendies,"  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrpng  on  approaches  to  a  be- 
sieged place;  "mount  the  trenches,"  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  &c 

TREPAN'NINO.  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  perforating  the  skulTand  taking  out 
a  piece,  for  relieving  the  brain  from  pres- 
sure, &c.  The  instrument  used  is  called  a 
trepan.    [See  TaxPHiNB.] 

TREPH'INE,  in  surgery,  a  more  modem 
instrument  than  the  trepan  for  performing 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  eimlet,  and  a  lit^  sharp  perfora- 
tor, called  the  centre-pin. 

TRES'PASS,  in  law,  anv  violation  of  an- 
other's rights ;  as,  the  unlawfully  entering 
on  his  premises ;  but  when  violence  accom- 
panies the  act,  it  is  called  a  trespass  vi  et 

arwiit. In  a  moral  sense,  the  transg^- 

sion  of  any  divine  law  or  command  is  a 
treepau. 

TRI'AD,  in  mode,  the  common  chord, 
consisting  of  the  thiid.  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI'AU  in  law,  tue  examination  of  causes 
before  a  proper  judge,  which,  as  regards 
matters  of  fiset,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  as 
regard  matters  oi  law,  by  the  judge ;  and  as 
regards  records,  by  the  record  itself.  [See 
Law,  Jvxt,  ftc] 

TRIAN'DRIA,  one  of  the  Linnsan  das- 
■es,  comprehending  planu  the  flowers  of 
whidi  have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus, 
gladiole,  valerian,  &c 

TRI' ANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
three  sides  and  three  aneles.  Triangles 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane  tri- 
anrie  is  contained  under  three  right  lines ; 
ana  -i  spherical  one  is  a  triangle  contained 
unaer  three  arches  of  great  circle*  of  the 

2 here.  Tnandies  are  denominated,  from 
eir  angles,  right,  obtuse,  and  acute.  A 
right-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one 
right  angte;  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  is 
such  as  has  one  obtuse  angle;  and  an 
acute  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all 
its  ancles  aeute. 

TRIB'UNE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
title  of  various  officers.  J  Tribune  tf  the 
people,  was  chosen  out  of  the  plebeians  to 


sm  i^nst  encroachments  and 
I  of  the  patricians,  and  the  at- 


protect 

oppressions  of  the  patricians, 
tempts  of  the  senate  and  consuls  on  their 
liberty.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  magistrates,  or  invested  with  ma- 
^sterial  powers;  but  they  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  They  had  the 
power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  of  arresting  the  proceed- 
ings of  magistrates  by  their  veto ;  and  in 
process  of  time  their  influence  was  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  they  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  state. Military 

trUtnne,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
commanded  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces, 
(Murticuiarly  the  division  of  a  legion,  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  1000  men.—— The 
title  of  tribune  was  also  given,  as  we  ob- 
served above,  to  various  other  officers ;  as 
Tr^wu  mrarii,  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
Tribuni  /abriearum,  those  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  making  of  arms.  Also,  Tri- 
buni wutrinoruwt,  IVtoaat  nolanorum,  Tri- 
buni  voluptatum,  mentioned  in  tbe  Theo- 
dosian  code,  as  intendants  of  the  public 

shows,  and  other  diversions. Tribune, 

in  the  French  houses  of  legislature,  the 
pulpit  or  elevated  place  from  which  the 
members  deliver  their  speeches,  which  they 
usually  read,  if  of  any  considerable  length. 
In  general,  only  short  replies  are  made 
extempore. 

TR1CAF8ULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

TRICLIN'IUM,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  room  where  they  supped, 
because  three  couches  or  beds  were  placed 
about  the  table.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  as  synonymous  vrith  Cunaeu- 
lum.  Triclinium  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
beds  on  which  the  guests  reclined. 

TRICOC'CiB,  the  S8th  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants ;  distinguished  by  a  three- 
cornered  capsule,  as  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRICOC  C0U8,  an  epithet  for  a  three- 
grained  capsule,  which  is  one  that  swells 
out  in  three  protuberances,  internally  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in 
each. 

TRICUSTIDATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stamen,  &c.  ending  in  three  points. 

TRI'DENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
being  a  kind  of  three-pronged  sceptre  which 
the  nbles  of  antuuity  put  into  the  hands 
of  that  deity. Trident,  among  mathema- 
ticians, a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six  dimen- 
sions. 

TRIDODECAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  fkces. 

TRI'FID,  in  botany,  divided  into  three 
parts  by  lineate  sinuses  with  straight  mar- 
gins. 

TRIFLOROUS,  in  botany,  bearing  three 
flowers. 

TRIFCLIATE,  in  botany,  having  three 
leaves. 

TRIFO'LIUM,  in  boUny,  trefoil  or  do- 
ver,  of  which  there  are  forty-six  species. 
The  flowers  are  generally  in  round  heads ; 
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i  pod  is  scMcetr  longer  than  the  calfx, 
hmlve,  Bot  opening,  and  decidoous.  [See 


the  . 

mniralve, 

CLovaa.] 

TRIO'AMT,  the  state  of  haring  three 
hoabands  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

TRIO'LTPH,  in  architecture,  a  member 
of  the  Doric  firiese,  repeated  at  equal  inter- 

TRIOONOBfETRT,  the  art  of  measur. 
ing  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  The 
business  of  this  science  is  to  find  the  angles 
where  the  sides  are  given ;  and  the  sides  of 
their  respective  ratios  when  the  angles  are 
given.  When  this  science  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles,  it  is  called  plane 
trigonometry ;  when  its  applieation  i»  to 
spherical  triangles,  it  is  called  $pkerieal  tri- 
gonometrv. 

TRIJU^GOUS.  in  botany,  having  three 
pairs.  A  tiyufou*  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf 
with  three  pair  of  leaflets 

TRIHILATiE.  the  33rd  Linncan  natural 
order  of  plants ;  witb  three  seeds  marked 
with  a  cicatrix,  as  the  maple,  &c. 

TRIL'LION,  the  product  of  a  million 
multiplied  by  a  miUion.  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a  million. 

TRiNE,  in  astrology,  the  aspect  or  situa- 
tion of  one  star  with  regard  to  another, 
when  they  are  distant  120  degrees. 

TRIN'GA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  OralUt.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  mostly  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  are 
distmguuhed  by  the  names  of  the  sand- 
piper, the  ruff  and  reeve,  the  lapwing,  plo- 
ver, &e. 

TRIN'GLB,  in  architecture,  a  little 
square  member  or  ornament,  fixed  exactly 
over  ever^  trig^yph,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architmve,  nom  whence  the  guttK  or 
pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRIN'ITT,  in  theology,  the  inefKsble 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
—rather.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

TRIN'ITT  HOUSE,  a  society  so  called, 
incorporated  by  Henry  Till,  in  1516,  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  &c. 
This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty- 
one  elder  brothers;  besides  numerous  in- 
fierior  members  of  the  fratemitv,  named 

Guuger  brethren.  Many  valuable  privi- 
jes  are  attached  to  this  corporation,  and 
its  revenue  amounts  to  about  140,0001.  per 
annum.  The  hall  of  the  Trinity  House  is 
an  elegant  building,  not  far  from  the  Tower 
of  London. 

TRINO^flAL,  in  mathematics,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  quantity  or  root  consisting  of 
three  dimensions.  , 

TRI'O,  in  music,  an  instrumental  piece 
of  three  obligato  voices,  or  two  chief  voices 
and  an  accompanying  bass,  or  of  one  chief 
voice  and  two  accompanying  parts. 

TRIOCTAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphr,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
eight  faces. 

TRIOCTILB,  an  aspect  of  two  planets 
with  regard  to  the  earth*  when  they  are 


three  octants  mr  ttght  parte  of  a  circle,  that 
is.  136  degrees,  distant  firom  each  other. 

TRICB'CLfi,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
third  order  in  the  dass  Po^pasMa,  oom- 
'snts  as  have  henna- 

female  flowers  of  the 

three  distinct  individuals. 


prebending  such  plan! 
phrodite,  male,  and  fei 


i  species,  in 

TRIOLBTF,  a  stanxa  of  eif^t  lines,  in 
which,  after  the  third  the  first  line^  and 
after  the  sixth  the  first  tao  lines,  are  re- 
located, so  that  the  first  line  is  heard  three 
times. 

TRICKNE8,  in  astroninny,  a  name  for  the 
cluster  of  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Minw,  called 
also  Charies's  Wain. 

TRIFARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three  parts 
down  to  the  base,  but  not  wholly  separate. 

TRIPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
three  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG,  in  grammar,  a  coalition 
of  three  vowels  in  one  compound  sound,  or 
in  one  syllable,  as  in  udieu,  betm, 

TRIPIN'NATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  §at 
a  species  of  compound  leaf,  when  a  petide 
has  bipennate  leaves  ranged  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  in  common  fern. 

TRIFLET,  in  music,  a  name  giren  to 
three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  txaut  of 
two. 

TRIFLE  TIME,  in  mudc,  a  time  con- 
sisting of  three  measures  in  a  bar. 

TRIPLI'CITT,  in  astrology,  the  din- 
sion  of  the  signs  according  to  the  number 
of  the  elements,  each  division  consisting  of 
three  signs. 

TRI'POD  (tripo*),  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  sacred  seat,  supported  by  three  feet, 
on  which  the  priestesses  among  the  an- 
cients used  to  deliver  the  oracles. 

TRIPOLI,  in  mineralogy,  a  silieeoos  mi- 
neral, originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used 
in  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  a 
dull  argfillaceous  appearance,  but  n  not 
compact.  It  has  a  fine  hard  grain,  but 
does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix  with  it. 

TRIPTOTE,  in  grammar,  a  name  having 
three  cases  only. 

TRIPTR'AMID,  in  mineimlogy.  a  genus 
of  spars,  the  body  of  which  is  composed  ot 
single  pyramids,  each  of  three  sides,  affixed 
by  their  base  to  some  solid  body. 

TRIQUETROUS,  in  botany,  an  e^thet 
for  a  fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three  plane  sides 
or  faces.  This  leaf  is  usually  snbolated,  oar 
grows  gradually  smaller,  firom  the  base  to 
the  point. 

T&IRE'MIS,  or  TRIUBMB.  in  GreA 
and  Roman  antiquity,  a  gallev  with  three 
tiers  or  banks  of  oars,  in  which  the  rowers 
were  placed  upon  seats  aaeendin^  gradoally 
one  above  another. 

TRISOLTMPONICA,  in  antiquity,  one 
among  the  Greeks  who  returned  three  tiaoes 
victorious  from  the  Olympic  games,  and  <hi 
whom  special  honours  were  conferred  by 
the  state. 

TRITERTTATE,  in  botanv,  having  three 
bitemate  leaves,  or  the  divisions  of  a  triple 
petiole,  subdivided  into  threes. 

TRITHEI8T,  in  thedogr.  one  who  be- 
lieves that  there  are  three  diatuict  Gods  in 
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TBITICUM,  in  the  Limuean  tystem,  a 
mnaa  of  plant^  claaa  8  Triandria,  order  2 
vifffniai  oonsisting  of  the  wheats,  which 
•re  annnala,  yielding  grain  >  And  the  wheat* 
graaaea. 

TEITONB,  in  mnaie,  a  fidae  concord, 
oouaiating  of  three  tones,  two  mi^or  and 
one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tones  and  two 
aemi-tones. 

TEITONS,  in  the  Greek  mytholonr,  a 
kind  of  demi'gods,  half  man  and  hali  flsh, 

upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. Triton,  in 

entomology,  a  genus  of  animals,  daas  Fer- 
met,  order  Mothue*. 

TRITOXnTDB.  in  enemistry,  a  substance 
ozydiaed  in  the  third  degree. 

TRITURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  act 
of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  fine  powder; 
called  also  levigation  and  pulverization. 

TRI'UMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  pub- 
lic and  aolemn  honour  conferred  by  the 
Romans  on  a  Tictorioua  general,  by  allow- 
ing him  a  magnificent  procession  through 
the  dty.  The  triumph  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  the  latter  of 
which  waa  called  an  ovation.  The  splen- 
did spectacle  was  as  follows:  the  whole 
senate  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who, 
being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot,  usually 
drawn  by  whit*  horsea,  and  clad  in  his  tri- 
umphal robes,  was  followed  by  the  kings, 
princes,  and  generals  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, loaded  with  chains.  Singers  and 
musicians  preceded,  followed  by  choice  vic- 
tims, and  by  the  spoils  and  emblems  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  provinces.  Laatly 
followed  the  victorious  army,  horse  and 
foot,  crowned  vrith  laurel,  and  adorned  with 
the  marka  of  distinction  they  had  received, 
ahonting  lo  triunv>he,  and  singing  songs  of 
victory,  or  of  sportive  raillery.  Upon  the 
capitol,  the  general  rendered  public  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  caused  the  vic- 
tima  to  be  alanghtered,  and  dedicated  the 
crown  which  he  vrore  and  a  part  of  the 
spoils  to  Jupiter.  All  the  temples  were 
open,  and  all  the  altars  loaded  with  o£fer- 
ings  and  incense;  games  and  combats  were 
celebrated  in  the  public  places ;  the  general 
cave  a  coatly  fieast,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
Multitude  rent  the  air  with  their  rcaoidngs. 
TRIUMPHAL  ARCH,  a  grand  portico 
or  archway,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a 
town,  or  in  aome  other  public  situation,  in 
commemoration  of  some  important  event, 
or  in  honour  of  some  victorious  generaL 
Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  Italy  can 
boast  of  the  relioa  of  several  triumphal 
arehea;  and  many  beautiful  structures  of 
the  kind  have  been  erected  in  modem  times. 
TRIUMFHALIS  CORONA.  [See 

CbownO 

TRIUMTIRATE,  an  absohite  govern- 
ment administered  by  three  persons,  with 
equal  authority ;  as  that  of  Augustus,  Mare 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  which  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Roman  republic ;  for  Augustus 
having  vanquished  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
the  triumvirate  was  soon  conTcrted  into  a 
monarchy. 


TRIUM'VIRS  ftriumviHJ,  in  Roman  his- 
tory,  three  men  who  jointly  obtained  the 
sovereign  power  in  Rome. 

TROCAR',  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
resembling  a  pipe,  for  making  incisions, 
particularly  in  the  operation  of  upping  for 
the  drop^. 

TROCHAN'TER,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  apophyses,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thi^-bone :  they  receive 
the  tendons  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  The  wu^jor  process  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  mtnor  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

TRO'CHB,  a  demulcent  medicine,  made 
in  a  cake  or  stiff  paste,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  the  medicme  with  sugar  and  the 
mucilage  of  gum. 

TROTHEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  longv  u>d  the  secoud  short. 

TRO'CHILUS,  in  architecture,  a  name 
used  by  the  ancients  for  a  hollow  ring 
round  a  column^  which  the  modems  caU 

acofto. Troekilus,    in   omithology,    the 

purple  humming-bird,  or  honey-sucker,  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  a  native  of  America. 
An  aquatic  bird,  with  long  legs,  has  also 

TRO  CHITE,  m  natural  history,  a  kind 
of  figured  fossil  stone  resembling  parts  of 
plants,  called  St  Cuthbert's  beads.  These 
stones  are  usually  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  break  like  spar. 

TROCH'LEA,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochleary 

muscle  passes. ^The  trochleary  muaele  is 

the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  the 
trochleary  nerve,  the  nerve  which  goes  to 
that  muscle. 

TROG'LODTTES,  certain  tribes  in  Ethi- 
opia  who  are  represented  by  ancient  writers 
aa  living  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  re- 
specting whom  we  have  many  fkbulous 
stories. 

TROM'BONE,  a  musical  instrament,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds— the  bass,  tbe 
tenor,  and  the  alto.  It  is  extremely  power- 
ful, and  therefore  best  suited  to  grand  cho- 
ruses and  other  Aill  compoaitions. 

TROOP,  in  cavalry,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  mounted,  who  form  a  component 
part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  formation,  aa  company  in  the  in- 
fantry.  ^The  word  ^roopt  (in  the  plural) 

signifies  soldiers  in  general,  whether  more 
or  less  numerous,  including  infiiaitry,  ca- 
valry, and  artillery. 

TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  an  expression  used 
in  a  different  aense  tnm  that  which  it  pro- 
perly signifies;  or  for  the  sake  of  present- 
ing an  idea  in  a  lively  and  forcible  manner. 

TROTHT,  anything  taken  and  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  standards, 
&c.  taken  firom  an  enemy.  It  was  custo- 
mary with  the  ancients  to  erect  their  tro- 
phies on  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
a  victory.  At  first  they  consisted  of  the 
arma  they  had  taken ;  but  afterwards  tro- 
phies were  formed  of  bronse,  marble,  or 

even  gold. In  architecture,  an  ornament 

representing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or 
encompaaaed  with  military  weapons. 
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TROFICB,  in  geography,  the  breadth 
of  the  earth,  SS^  degrees,  or  about  1600 
miles  on  each  side  the  equator,  over  some 
part  of  whi<ih  the  sun  passes  directly  Ter> 
tical  two  days  in  the  year.  It  is  the  hottest, 
wettest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth, 
but  less  CsTourable  to  human  life  than  the 
temperate  sonea.  Its  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  elevation,  and  by  winds  which 
constantly  follow  the  sun  from  east  to  west, 
and  fh>m  their  convenience  to  ships  are 
called  Tmde-ffindt.  In  the  plains  the 
heat  varies  firom  130  to  80  degrees,  and  is 
seldom  below  66.^— In  astronomy,  a  circle 
of  the  sphere  drawn  through  a  solstitial 
point,  parallel  to  the  equator.  There  are 
two  tropics ;  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  on  the  south. 

TBOUBADOU'RS,  poets  who  flourished 
in  Provence  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Thev  wrote  poems  on  love  and  gal- 
lantry, on  the  illustrious  characters  and  re- 
markable  events  of  the  times,  ftc.,  which 
they  set  to  music  and  sung :  they  were  ac- 
cordingly general  favourites  in  different 
.  courts,  uimsed  a  taste  for  their  language 
I  and  poetry  over  Europe,  and  essentially 
contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  let- 
ters and  a  love  for  the  arts.  The  royal 
court  in  Provence,  at  Aries,  was,  from  the 
times  of  Boso  I.,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  the  finest  chivalrv,  the  centre 
of  a  romantic  life.  The  assembly  of  knighu 
and  Troubadours,  with  their  Moorish  story- 
tellers and  buffoons,  and  ladies  acting  as 
judges  or  parties  in  matters  of  courtesy, 
Exhibit  a  glittering  picture  of  a  mirthful, 
soft,  and  luxurious  life.  The  knight  of 
Provence  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  ladv-love  in  true  poetic  earnest,  and 
made  the  dance  and  the  sport  of  the  tiit- 
jrard  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Each 
baron,  a  sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  in* 
vited  the  neighlrauring  knights  to  his  castle 
to  take  parts  in  tournaments  and  to  con- 
tend in  song,  at  a  time  when  the  knights 
of  Germany  and  Northern  France  were 
challenging  each  other  to  deadly  combat. 
There  the  gallant  knight  broke  his  lance  on 
the  shield  of  his  manly  antagonist ;  there 
the  princess  sat  in  the  circle  of  ladies,  lis- 
tening seriously  to  the  songs  of  the  knights, 
contending  in  rhymes  respecting  the  laws 
of  love,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 
pronouncing  her  sentence  (arrit  d'amour). 
Thiu  the  lift  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical 
in  the  highest  degree ;  but  it  was  neeessa- 
rilv  superficial,  and  would  lose  its  chief 
value  ii  unaccompanied  by  music.  In  the 
Uth  and  12th  centuries  it  had  attained  its 
highest  bloom:  it  had  spread  into  Spain 
and  Lombwdy,  and  even  German  emperors 
(Frederic  ^airbarossa),  and  English  kings 
(Richard  Cdeur  de  Lion),  composed  songs 
in  the  Provencal  dialect.  But  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadoiirs,as  in  the  course  of  time  it 
became  moire  common,  became  degraded  to 
mere  baUad-singing ;  and  the  few  speci- 
mens of  it  that  have  been  preservecL  con- 
sist of  short  war-songs  and  lyrics  of  pas- 
toral life  ahd  love. 
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TROUT,  a  delicate  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo,  abounding  in  many  of  the  rivers  ot 
England.  Trout  firequent  the  clearest 
streams,  and  have  always  been  the  favourite 
sport  of  the  angler.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful,  the  back  bemg  mottled,  and  the  sides 
dark  brown,  with  yellow  spots,  which  have 
a  scarlet  dot  in  the  centre.  They  seldom 
exceed  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  ge- 
neral run  is  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

TBjOTVER,  in  law,  an  action  which  lies 
against  anv  one  who,  haring  the  goods  of 
another  uiuustly  in  his  possession,  refuses 
to  deliver  them  up. 

TBOr-WElGHT,  the  weight  by  which 
gold  and  silver,  jewels,  &c  are  weighed*  It 
IS  also  used  in  weighing  medicines,  in  ex- 
periments in  natural  pnilosophy,  and  in 
comparing  different  weights  with  eadi 
other.  The  pound  contains  12  ounces,  or 
5,760  nrains. 

TRUCK  8TSTEM,  a  name  given  to  a 
mode,  at  one  time  very  prevalent  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  the  employer  payinr 
his  workmen  in  pnmsions,  clothes,  and 
other  goods,  instead  of  money.  In  favour 
of  this  practice  it  was  argued,  that  the  ma- 
nufiicturer,  having  the  command  of  capital, 
was  enabled  to  establish  shops,  or  general 
dep6t»,  from  which  the  working  man  could 
supply  his  fomily  with  necessaries  at  the 
cheapest  rate ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
mechanic  had  often  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  articles  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase,  and  was  subject  to  every  specie^ 
of  unfair  dealing  and  tyranny  by  such  a 
system;  and,  after  much  discussion,  an 
act  was  passed  for  its  suppression — 1  and  2 
Will.  IT.  c.  32. 

TRUFFLE  (tyAer),  in  boUny,  a  8ubter> 
raneons  vegetable  production,  or  kind  of 
mushroom,  of  a  fleshy  fungous  structure 
and  rounduh  figure ;  some  having  the  rind 
rouffh,  with  small  tubercles,  and  others  en- 
tirely smooth.  They  abound  most  in  light 
and  dry  soils,  especially  in  oak  and  chestnut 
forests ;  and  are  much  esteemed  in  cookery. 

XltXJM'PET,  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
wind  instruments,  consisting  of  a  folded 
tube,  generally  of  hnM^—Speaking-trmm^ 
pet,  a  tobe,  firom  six  to  fifteen  fleet  in 
length,  made  of  tin,  perfiectly  straight,  and 
having  a  very  large  aperture;  the  mooth- 

Eiece  oeing  large  enough  to  admit  both 
ps.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the 
voice  is  carried,  with  distinctness,  fbr  a 
mile  or  more.  It  is  chiefly  used  at  sea.— — 
Tkt/eaat  qf  trumpett,  a  festival  among  the 
Jews,  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  se- 
venth month  of  the  sacred  year,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  civil  year,  and  answered  to 
our  September.  The  bexinning  of  the  year 
was  proclaimed  b^  sound  of  trumpet. 

TRUM'PETER.  in  ornithology,  the 
Pkotphia  of  LinnCPus;  a  bird  of  South 
America,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
harsh  ciy,  not  unlike  a  child's  trumpet. 

TRUN'CATB.  in  botany,  appearing  aa  if 
cut  off  at  the  tip ;  as,  a  truMcate  leaf. 

TRUN'NIONS,  two  knobs  whiih  project 
ttota  the  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  oM- 
nance,  whether  gun,  mortar,  or  bowitter; 
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and  serre  to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  carriage.— —The  trunnion-plate*  are 
two  plates  in  travelling-carriages,  mortars, 
and  bowitaerst  which  cover  the  upper  parts 
of  the  ude-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trun* 
nions.' 

TEUSS,  iii  surgery,  a  handage  or  appa- 
ratus used  in  cases  of  ruptures,  to  keep  up 
the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further  pro- 
trusion, and  for  other  purposes. In  na- 
vigation, a  machine  to  pull  a  lower  yard 
close  to  iu  mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  in 
that  position.— —A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw, 
equal  to  56  lbs. 

TRUSTEE',  in  law,  one  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  care  of  an  estate,  money,  or  busi- 
ness, to  keep  or  manage  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  eitner  by  the  direction  of  a  body 
of  creditors  or  at  the  instance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, &c.,  or  by  a  legal  instrument  called  a 
deedqftnut. 
TRUTH,   exact  accordance   with   that 

which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. Moral 

truth  consists  in  relating  things  according 
to  the  honest  persuasion  of  our  minds,  and 
is  called  also  veracity.  Metaphysical  or 
transcendental  truth,  denotes  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas 
which  we  have  annexed  to  their  names. 

TU'BA,  a  wind  instrument,  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  resembling  our  trumpet, 
though  of  a  somewhat  di£ferent  form. 
{      TUBE,  a  hollow  cylinder,  either  of  wood 
or  metal,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids, 
,  &c.     Also,  a  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or 
I  plants,  which  conveys  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance.  In  botanv,  the  narrow  hollow 

part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  by  which 
It  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 
TU'BERCLES.  in    medicine,  little  tu- 
which  suppurate  and  discharge  pus. 


in  botany,  Uttle  knobs  or  rough  points 

on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Hence  the 
epithet  tuberculate.  \ 

TU'BEEOSE  iPoUantkui  tuberoaa),  an  ' 
odoriferous  plant  of  the  liliaceous  land,  for- 
merly callea  the  tuberous  hyacinth.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  simple  elongated 
spike ;  they  are  large,  sessile,  alternate  tu- 
bular, and  of  a  ver^  pure  white :  the  tube  i 

'  of  the  corolla  is  a  httle  curved,  and  divides 
into  six  oval  obtuse  lobes.  The  essential 
oil  is  a  grateftil  perfume.  Several  remark- 
able varieties  are  known. 

TU'BEEOUS,  in  botany,  consisting  of 
roundish  fleshy  bodies,  or  tubers;  as  the 
roots  of  artichokes  and  potatoes. 

TU3IP0R£S,in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  loophytes,  formed  of  upright  piurallel 
tubes,  containing  coral  insects. 

TU'BULAB,  having  the  form  of  a  tube  or 
pipe. 
TU'BULAR  BRIDGE,  a  bridge  formed 

,  of  a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through 
the  centre  of  which  a  roadway  or  railway 
passes.  The  most  remarkable  bridge  of 
this  kind  is  that  designed  by  Mr.  lUtbert 

j  Stephenson,  for  carrying  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway  over  the  Menai  Straits. 
This  bridge  consists  of  two  rectangular 

I  tubes  of  wrought  iron  plates,  riveted  to- 

'  ^ef  her ;  ene  tube  being  for  the  accommo- 


dation of  the  up  line  of  rails,  and  the  other 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  down  line  of 
rails.  A  pier  erected  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits  divides  each  tube  into 
two  spans  of  463  feet  each,  and  there  is 
also  at  each  end  a  smaller  tube  of  230  feet 

Kan  to  serve  as  approaches  to  the  bridge, 
lese  several  tubes  are  joined  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  long  tube  for  each  line  of 
rails,  of  the  total  length  of  1524  feet.  The 
thickness  of  the  central  pier  is  45  feet,  of 
the  side  piers  32  feet  each :  and  the  tube 
projects  17  feet  6  inches  over  the  masonry 
at  each  end.  The  bridge  contains  9480  tons 
of  virrought  iron,  1988  tons  of  cast  iron,  and 
1 1.600,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The  total 
expense  of  its  construction  was  601.860(. 
It  was  commenced  Aug.  10.  1842,  was 
I  finished  March  5  18d0,  and  was  opened  for 
trafiSc  March  18. 1850.  A  similar  bridge, 
I  of  one  length  of  tube,  and  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  span,  had  been  previously  erected, 
under  Mr.  Stephenson's  direction,  over  Jhe 
river  Conway,  on  the  same  line  of  railway. 
This  bridge  was  opened  for  traflac  in  1848. 
TUBULA'RES,  iu  natural  history,  a  ge- 
I  nus  of  soophytes,  formed  of  branching 
I  tubes,  containing  coral  animals. 

TtJ'BULOUS,  in  botany,  having  a  bell- 
'shaped  border,  with  five  reflex  segments, 
,  rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubuloua  floret. 

TU'ESDAT.  the  third  day  of  the  week, 
answering  to  the  die$  MartU  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
Tuiaeo. 
I  ^  TU'PA,  porous  volcanic  stones,  contain- 
'  ing  much  earthy  matter,  and  formed  either 
^  by  the  concretion  of  loose  volcanic  dust  or 
'  cinders,  cemented  by  water,  or  by  the  con- 
1  solidation  of  mud  thrown  out  of  volcanoes. 
I  TUILERIE8,  the  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Catherine  de 
I  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II.  in  1564,  and  the 
t  latest  additions  made  to  it  were  by  Napo- 
'  leon,  in  1808.  The  exterior  of  the  Tuileries 
:  is  deficient  in  harmony,  having  been  built 
.  at  different  times,  and  on  very  different 
plans,  but  the  interior  is  magnificent. 

TITLIP  (tulipa),  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
flower  belonging  to  the  genus  Liliacea,  of 
.  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  much  culti- 
rated  for  its  beauty.  The  tulip  has  always 
I  been  a  favourite  plant  vrith  the  Belgians 
.  Mid  Dutch ;  and,  about  a  century  after  its 
j  introduction,  the  mania  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  in  those  countries  that  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  were  often  given  for 
a  single  root.  It  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Holland. 

TU'LIP-TREE,  an  American  tree  of  the 
genus  L^odendron.  Its  luxuriant  growth, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  aud  singularity  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  plants  which  grace 
the  forest  of  America.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  showy,  ^variegated  with  different 
colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates) 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tulip. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  Con- 
stitutes, alone,  very  considerable  tracts  of 
the  forest,  and  has  been  found  l40  feet 
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mf,  with  a  9*mn  90  feet  ia  drromferenr*. 
The  heart  of  the  wood  i«  of  a  light  yellow 
eohwr.  and  the  tap  white  i  the  mio  ie  An« 
aad  eompaet;  h  U  easily  wrooriit,  poUahea 

well,  aad  U  eoiliieBUT  atroag  ">'  Pn ~ 

ffequiring  neat  solidity. 

TU'MOUIL  in  mediebse.  the 
largement  of  a  paitieolar   part,  withoot 
being  caused  by  inflammation. 

TUMULUS,  a  barrow  or  moand  of  earth 
in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.    []Bet  BAaaow.] 

TUN,  a  measare  of  capacity  for  liqoida. 
The  BngKsh  tna  eontains  two  pipes,  or 


r  hogsheads,  or  S6S  gallons. 
*U'NIC  (hmiea).  a  garments 


TU'NlC  (twiicm),  a  garment  worn  within 
doors  by  the  Bomans  oi  both  seus,  nnder 
the  toga;  the  staves  and  common  people 
only  appearing  in  it  abroad.  The  senatwrs 
wore  a  taaie  with  abroad  stripe  (domw)  of 

I  Mrple  sewed  on  the  breast :  the  eqoites 
aad  aarrow  stripes.  Henoe  the  tenns  lafi- 
elarts  and  mrnprnttieUnii,  applied  to  persons 

<  of  these  ordns.— —  In  anatomy,  a  mt 
brane  that  covers  or  composes  some  part 
or  orcan;  as^  the  (wtnee  or  costs  of  the  eve. 
TirNICATBD.  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  bolb  composed  of  nnmeroas  concentric 
eoats.  as  an  onion. 

TUNTiIBL,  a  sabterraneons  passage. 
Some  are  cut  through  hills  to  cantmne  the 
lines  of  canals,  firom  half  a  mile  to  two  or 
three  miles  long ;  others  are  formed  on  the 
lines  of  railroad,  where  steep  hills  render 

them  necessary. ^That  extraordinary  an* 

dertaking,  the  Tkame$  ninaW,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  first  ever 
made  under  a  river,  succeeds  a  prototype, 
constructed  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner.  by  queen  Semiramis,  under  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Babylon,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  since.    See  The  TanAsvaT 

or  HlKTORT,  p. 

TCJNO'STEN,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  and 
a  metal  obtained  from  it,  the  same  name 
being  given  to  each.  The  ore  is  of  a  vel- 
lowiah  or  grayish  white  colour,  of  a  lamellar 
atnietur^  and  infusible  by  the  blovrpipe. 
It  oceura  maaaive  or  cryatalixed,  uaually  in 
octahedral  eryatala.  Tm  metal  is  procured 
in  small  panes  aa  fine  aa  aand,  of  a  atrong 
metallic  nutre,  and  of  an  iron  gray  colour. 
It  ia  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metal*,  and 
vny  brittle. 

TUB'BAN,  a  head-dress  worn  by  most 
Oriental  nations,  of  very  various  forms,  but 
consisting  generally  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
or  linen  wound  round  a  cap.  The  cap  is 
red  or  green,  roundish  on  the  top,  and 
quilted  with  cotton.  The  Turkish  saltan's 
turban  contains  three  heron's  fieathers, 
with  many  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  Tne  grand  virier  has  two  heron's 
feathers ;  other  officers  but  one. 

TUB'BAN.SHELL,  in  condbology,  a 
genus  of  shells,  of  a  spheroidal  shape ;  the 
animal  inhabiting  which  is  a  species  of  Sea- 
urchin. 

TUR'BART.  inlaw,  the  right  of  digging 
turf  on  another  man's  huuL  Common  of 
furbarp.  u  the  liberty  which  a  tenant  en- 
Joys  of  digging  turf  on  the  lord's  waste. 


TUB'BINATBD,  in  eonehxAogy,  wrasthed 
eonieally  firom  •  larger  base  to  a  kind  of 

apex. In  botany,  shaped  like  an  inverted 

cone;  narrow  at  the  basi^  and  broad  at  the 
apex. 

TUBTBINITB,  a  fossU  or  petrified  shell 
of  the  tuitoldnd. 

TUB'BITH,  or  TUB'BBTH.  a  root  used 
in  the  materia  mediea  as  a  cathartic  It  is 
brought  fkom  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  spedes  of  eon- 
yohmlvM^—'Turbitk  mineral,  is  the  yellow 
,  itata  snbsulphate  of  merenry. 
B'BO,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of  uni- 
valve shdls,  with  a  long,  wide,  and  depressed 
mouth,  in  some  spedes  mproaching  to  a 
round  shiq;»^  and  in  some  having  teeth,  ia 
others  not.  They  all  grow  narrow  towards 
the  base,  are  anriculated.  and  terminate  ia 
a  very  long  and  sharp  point. 

TUB'BOT,  in  ichth^fdogy,  a  ish  of  the 
genus  Plewrmuetm.  Itgrows  totheweight 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  fish  at  tabkv  being  ex- 
quisitdv  fiavoured  and  delidons.  Yery  con- 
uderable  quantities  of  turbot  are  taken  on 
our  nwth-westem  coasts,  but  a  prefereaee 
is  generally  given  to  thoae  ean^t  by  the 


precipiti 
TUB'] 


Dutch. 

TUBTDUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  which  there  are  136  species,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  thrush,  the  throstle, 
the  field-fture,the  black-bird,  and  the  water- 
ousel. 

TUBTKET,  in  ornithology,  a  large  domes- 
tic fowl,  the  tfefea^Hsjra/bvaoe.  inid  tur- 
keys abound  in  the  foreata  of  America,  and 
domeaticcurkeya  are  bred  in  most  oountriea 
of  Europe.  The  cock  ia  very  proud  andirss- 
dble,  and  struts  about  with  his  tail  expanded 


when  moved  dther  by  pride  or  anger.    The 

young,  fhrnishes  a  table  I ,. 

TUB'MEUC,  or  INDIAN  SAPFBOI^, 


flesh,  when  young,  f 


e  luxury. 


in  botanr,  the  root  of  the  Cwremma  leaf*. 
Externally  it  is  grayish,  but  internally  of  a 
deep  bright  yellow  or  saflhin  colour.  It 
has  a  slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
taste.  It  is  used  for  dydng,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  a  medidne;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted 
as  a  seasoning  tar  ragouts  and  other  dbhca, 
as  well  as  constituting  a  prindpal  ingredient 
in  curry  powder. 

TUBIIEEITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring 
in  small  crystals  of  a  yellowish  brown 
eolour,  externally  brilliant  and  translucent. 
It  eontains  alumine,  lime,  magnesia,  and  a 


i  portion  of  iron, 
TUBN'INO,  in  mechanic^  a  very  inge- 
nious ttid  usefol  art,  by  which  a  mat  vari- 
ety of  articles  are  manufoctured,  by  cut- 
ting or  fhshioning  them  while  they  revolve 
i^^n  an  axis  or  line,  which  generally  remains 
immovable.  Eveij  solid  substance  in  na- 
ture may  be  submitted  to  this  process,  snd 
eccordini^ly  we  have  articles  turned  in  the 
metals,  m  wood,  in  pottery,  in  stone,  in 
ivory,  &c.  The  simplest  process  of  turning 
is  that  of  the  potter,  who,  in  the  first  stage 
of  forming  his  ware,  sticks  a  piece  of  soft 
clay  upon  a  wheel,  or  flat  table,  while  it  re- 
volves horisontally,  and  in  this  state  of  to- 
tation  of  the  clay,  he  fashions  it  with  the 
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gmtest  fiunlity  into  veueU  of  ereiy  de- 
scription.  Bat  in  most  operations  of  the 
art  the  rerolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved  by 
applying  a  chisel,  or  other  suitable  tool, 
to  Its  surface,  while  in  motion ;  which  re> 
(fuires  ftrmuess  in  the  action,  or  axis  of  ro- 
tation, and  also  that  the  tool  itself  should 
be  steadily  supported.  The  instrument,  or 
apparatus  for  these  purposes,  is  called  a 
Ulk€.  The  art  of  turning  is  most  exten> 
■ivelT  applicable  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ; 
for  tne  hardest  metals  and  the  most  pon- 
derous artillerv,  as  well  as  the  softest  wood 
and  the  most  delicate  pivots  in  a  watch,  can 
be  foshioned  by  the  tuminj^-lathe. 

TUR'NIP,  in  botany,  a  bulbous  plant, 
the  BnuMiea  rti^^  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  esculent  root.  Turnips  are  a  whole- 
some article  of  food,  much  in  use.  The 
large  rooted  varieties  have  been  employed 
for  fodder,  daring  the  winter  season,  from 
time  immemorial.  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnip,  has  a  large  root,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue. 

TURNTIKE8.  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  ntes  on  the  public  roads,  the  ancient 
gate  being  a  mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  formed  nnder  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  managed  by  commissioners, 
trustees,  and  surveyors.    [Bee  Roads.] 

TURN'SOLE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Snua  HeUotropiwn;  so  named  because  its 
iwer  is  supposed  to  turn  towards  the 
snn. 

TURTENTINE,  a  transparent  resinous 
substance  procured  from  different  species 
of  the  pine  and  fir.  The  best  sort  comes 
from  North  America.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  bj  making  a  series  of  incisions 
in  the  Dark  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  it.  English  tur- 
pentine is  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic, 
u  derived  from  the  j>tNiM  larix;  and  the 
eommom  American  turpentine  comes  from 
the  yinu$  pahutri*.  To  obtain  the  oil  tf 
turpentine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  appa- 
ratus like  a  common  still. 

TURTENTINE  TREE,  in  botany,  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Pittaeia,  which  produces 
not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but  a  kind  of 
horn  or  excrescence,  made  by  the  puncture 
of  an  insect,  which  appears  on  the  surfisce 
of  its  leaves. 

TUR'QUOISB,  Off  TURK'OIS,  a  mineral 
of  a  beautiful  skj-blue  colour,  occurring  in 
thin  layers,  or  in  rounded  masses.  It  is 
destitute  of  lustre,  but  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  much  used  in  jewellery.  It 
eontrasts  well  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
■et  in  ^Id.  Some  naturalists  sa^  that  the 
turquoise  is  a  bone  impregnated  with  cupre- 
oosparticles,  and  not  a  real  stone. 

TURTLE.    [See  ToBToisB.l 

TURTLE-DOVE,  in  omithoIo|7,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Columba;  a  wild  species,  whose 
note  is  ^aintive  and  tender.  [See  Piesop  ] 

TURTLE-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
beautiAil  species  of  ifitres;  also,  a  tortoise- 
■helL 

TUS'CAN  ORDER,  one  of  the  orders  of 


architecture,  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
massive,  and  most  simple. 

TUS'SIS.  in  medicine,  a  cough. 

TUSSILA'GO,  in  botauy,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Sjfngenetia,  order  2  Polp- 
gamia  mtiperfi%a.  The  species  include  com- 
mon colt's-foot,  white-coltVfoot,  &c. 

TUTENAO,  a  metallic  compound  brought 
from  China,  called  Chinese  copper  or  wmte 
copper.  It  consists  of  copper,  sine,  and 
iron^ 

TUTTO,  or  TUTTI,  in  Italian  mnuc,  a 
direction  for  all  to  play  in  full  concert. 

TUTTT,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
ore  of  sine,  found  in  Persia,  formed  on 

Slindric  moulds  into  tabular  pieces,  like 
e  bark  of  a  tree.  Tmttp  is  also  formed  by 
ftising  brass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace. 

TWAITE,  in  arehsology,  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  into  arable  land. 

TWELFHITIDI,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
assessed  at  1200  shillings;  and  if  an]r  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfaction  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWI'LIGHT,  the  faint  Ught  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  aftersetting;  arising 
firom  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  aqueous  vapours  and  atmosphere  over- 
head, which  produce  this  effect  in  our  cli- 
mate to  the  height  of  44  miles.  The  morn- 
ing twilight  begins,  and  the  evening^wilight 
ends,  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horixon.  At  the  poles, 
where  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  the  tvnlight  continues  about 
two  months,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  half 
year's  night  is  illuminated. 

TYM'PAN,  a  part  of  a  printing-press, 
consisting  of  a  frame  covered  with  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put  in 
order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 
——Tympa*,  in  architecture,  that  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pediments  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  cornices.  In  carpentry, 
it  is  applied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 
same  sense. 

TTMPANIT  E8,  or  TYMTAKT,  in  me- 
dicine, a  flatulent  distension  of  the  belly. 

TTM'PANUM,  in  anatomy,  the  drum  or 

barrel  of  the  ear. In  architecture,  the 

flat  surface  or  space  within  a  pediment. 

In  mechanics,  a  wheel  placed  round  an 

axis. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 

tynpanum  was  a  musical  instrument,  not 
unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with  the 
hand. 

TYPE,  in  theology,  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a 
figure  of  something  to  come ;  as,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ.  To  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  opposed  antitype;  Christ, 

therefore,   is   the   antitype. In  natural 

history,  by  type  is  meant  a  general  form, 
such  as  is  common  to  the  species  of  a  genus, 
or  the  individual  of  a  species. 

TYPE-FOUNDING,  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  metal  letters  used 
by  printers.  The  type,  or  pattern  of  the 
letter,  is  first  cut  on  a  steel  punch,  and 
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tlien  rank  in  a  matrix  of  braaa  or  copper, 
abovt  an  inch  and  a  half  kmg,  and  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  letter  it  it  to 
contain.  The  flued  trpe-metal  b  then 
poored  into  the  mooui,  and  aftenranb 
loosened  from  the  matrix  merdy  by  remov- 
ing the  pressure  from  the  sprinc.  A  type- 
foondry  m  provided  with  aereral  tan 
each  sormoonted  with  an  iron  pot  cor 
ing  the  type-metal,  which  cimsuts  of 
pa^  of  lead  and  one  of  antimonf .  The 
dexterity  of  the  founder  is  really  surpris- 
ing ;  for  everr  movement  is  executed  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision, 
that  a  skilAil  woriiman  will  cast  600  letters 
in  an  hour.  The  types  are  then  taken  by  a 
boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the 

Esrllnous  metal ;  and  tUs  he  does  so  ra- 
y  as  to  clear  three  or  four  thousand  per 
r.  From  his  hands  the  types  go  to  the 
niM«r.  who  sits  with  a  grit-stone  slab  (m  a 
table  before  him,  and  having  on  the  fort 
and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  mece 
of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad  side  of 
the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  so  dex- 
trousfy,  as  to  be  able  to  rub  3000  types  in 
an  hour.  The  types  are  now  conveyed  to  a 
boy,  who  sets  them  up  in  lines  in  a  long 
shikllow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost. 
This  fttune,  containing  a  full  line,  is  put 
into  the  drmtet**  hands,  who  polishes  them 
on  each  side,  eoto  a  groove  or  channel  in 


the  bottom  of  each,  and  renders  them  per- 
fectly symmetricaL  Bach  letter  is  fiimlly 
tied  up  in  lines,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber or  each  siMrt  being  put  together,  a 
/ovM*  o^  type  b  ready  for  the  printing-office. 

TT'FHUS,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  characterised  by  great  debility, 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction,  bm 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever.  It  duefty 
attacks  those  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  previous  debilitating  cause,  at  who  are 
oonfined  in  unwholesome  and  damp  situa- 
tions. 

TYPOG'BAPHT.    [See  PaiiinHtt.] 

TTrOLITB,  in  natural  history,  a  stoM 
or  fbssil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or 
figures  of  plants  and  animals. 

TT'BANT,  one  who  exercises  arbitrary  or 
excessive  power.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler 
who  by  iigustice  or  cruel  punishment,  or 
the  demand  of  unreasonable  services,  im- 
poses burdens  end  hardships  on  those 
under  hb  control,  which  law  does  not 
authorixe,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  the 

dictates  of  humanity. The  word  lyreii^ 

in  its  original  sigmficaticMi,  merdy  meant 
an  aUolute  ruler;  but  the  abase  of  the 
office  led  to  a  different  ^ppUeatioa  of  the 
word. 

TTEO'818,  in  medicine,  a  disorder  ia 
the  stomach  occasumed  by  Um  milk  found 
curdled  in  it. 


U. 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth 
vowel  of  the  alphabet,  b  generally  pro- 
nounced nearly  Bke  eu  shortened  or  blend- 
ed; as  in  anmuUfft  tnwmgrate,  awte,  duke, 
rule,  infute.    In  some  words,  as  in  bull, 

EUffuU,  the  sound  of  m  b  that  of  the  Ita- 
n  «,  the  French  oa,  but  shortened.    Its 
other  sound  b  heard  in  turn,  ma,  rub,  m«6, 

&C. 

UBIQUITA'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a  sect  of  Lutherans  who  sprung  up  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1690,  ana  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  b 
fubifuej  omnipresent,  or  in  every  place  at 
the  same  time. 

U'KASE.  in  Russia,  a  proclamation  or 
imoerial  order  publbhed. 

tJL'CBR,  in  medicine,  a  purulent  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of 
pus,  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers 
arise  fivm  a  variety  of  causes,  and  are  va- 
riously denominated,  as  JUtuUnu,  gaugr*' 
noua,  cancermu,  aerophulout,  earUma,  &e. 

ULE-TBEE,  in  botany,  the  Ca$tUUu  a 
genus  of  trees,  whose  milky  juice  yields 
that  kind  of  elastic  gum  caUed  by  the 
Mexicans  «l«. 

ITLBK,  in  the  LinuKan  system,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  17  Diadelpkiu,  order  4  JDe- 


eandria.  Also,  the  name  of  a  shrub 
tioned  by  Pliny,  the  ashea  of  which  were 
used  as  a  lye  in  separating  gold  from  all 
the  substances  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

ULinN,  in  chembtry,  a  very  peeulk« 
substance  which  exudes  from  a  species  of 
elm,  the  ulmut  nigra.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  gum.  It  b  solid, 
hard,  of  a  black  colour,  and  possesses  co»> 
siderable  lustre. 

UL'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  larger  bone  of  the 
fore-arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist:  it  b  large  at  iu  upper  extremity, 
and  grows  gradually  smallier  towards  tbe 
wrbt.  Itschief  nseseems  tobcto 
and  regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius. 

UL'NAB,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  tlM 
artery  and  vein  belonging  to  the  aJua. 

ULTIMATUM  (from  uUimm*,  last),  ia 
modern  diplomacy,  the  final  conditioBS  of- 
fered for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  or  tlM 
basb  of  a  treaty,  between  two  govern- 
ments. The  word  b  also  used  for  any  final 
proposition  or  condition. 

ULTRA,  a  prefix  to  certain  words  ia 
modem  jKuitics,  to  denote  those  members 
of  a  party  who  carry  their  notions  to  ex- 
cess. In  1798,  those  parsons  in  Franee 
were  called  ultra-revolutiouitU,  who  dl»' 
manded  much  more  than  the  constitBtkMi 
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they  adopted  allowed.  When  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  the  words  uUro' 
rofalUtt  AnAultra-liberaU  were  much  used, 
and  have  become  common  wherever  politic 
cal  parties  exist. 

ULTBAMARI'NE,  in  paintinar,  a  vain- 
able  pigment  afibrding  a  beantifnl  sky-blue 
eolour.—— Its  name  ultrawutrine  is  derived 
from  beine  bronghi  from  bevond  sea,  that 
is  to  say,  from  Ifindostan  and  Persia,  and  it 
was  originally  obtained  only  from  the  rare 
mineral  lapit  /amlt.— — UUrainartiM  a$he9, 
a  pigment  which  is  the  residuum  of  lapis 
laxuD,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex< 


ULTRAMONTANE,  an  epithet  appUed 
to  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  moun* 
taint  thus  France,  with  regard  to  Italy,  is 
an  ultramontane  country. 

ULTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
IT  of  a  merely  foliaceons  substance 


formed  into  long  cylindrical  tubes. 

UM'BEL,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
eeneei,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  flower- 
stalks  at  rays  spreading  from  a  common 
eentre.  It  is  simple  or  compound ;  in  the 
latter,  each  peduncle  bears  another  little 
ombel  or  umbdliele.  Hence  uuMlate  and 
Mwtbell\ferwu,  bearing  umbels. 

UMB  BLLAT A,  the  4fith  of  the  Linncan 
natural  orders,  comprehending  umbelUfe- 
lous  plants,  or  those  which  have  flowers  in 
the  form  of  an  mmbel,  as  fennel,  dill,  &c. 

UM'BER,  in  painting  a  pinient  afford- 
inr  a  flne  dark-brown  colour.  It  is  a  duskv- 
eolonred  earth,  or  or^  and  was  formerly 
brought  firom  Ua^rith  in  Italy.  It  is  used 
in  two  states;  the  flrst,  its  natural  one, 
with  the  simple  precaution  of  levi||ation,  or 
washing;  the  second,  that  in  which  it  is 
found  after  being  burnt.  The  hues  of  burnt 
and  unbumt  umber  greatly  differ  from  each 
other.^— In  ornithology,  a   fowl  of  the 

gnttllic  order,  inhabiting  Africa. In  ich- 

thvology,  a  flsh  of  the  truttaceous  kind, 
eaUed  also  the  gragling;  a  fresh-water  fish 
of  good  flavour. 

tJMBIL'ICAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  pertains  to  the  navel;  as  lun- 

biUeail  vessels,  wmbilieul  region. In  bo- 

tanj,  wmbiUeal  ve$MU  are  the  small  vessels 
which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into 
the  side  seed-lobes,  and  are  supposed  to 
imbibe  the  saccharine,  fiarinaceous,  or  oily 
nsatter  which  is  to  support  the  new  ve- 
getable in  its  germination  and  early  growth. 

UMBIL'ICATB,  in  botany,  formed  in 
the  middle  like  a  navel;  as  a  flower,  fruit, 
or  leaf. 

VWBO,  the  boss  or  protuberant  part  of 
a  shield. 

UMBCXLDILITE,  a  recently  discovered 
Tesuvian  mineral,  whose  primitive  form  is 
a  right  rectangular  prism,  with  a  square 
base,  and  of  a  greenuh  yellow  colour,  in- 
diniiw  to  brown. 

UMBREL'LA,  a  canopy  or  skreen  carried 
over  head  in  hot  climates  as  shelter  from 
the  sun,  and  in  all  climates  as  shelter  from 
the  rain.  It  is  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  material,  extended  on  strips  of  elastie 
whalebone,  fastened  to  a  stick.   Umbrellas 


are  of  Asiatic  oricin.  ,       

troduced  in  Ltmdon  about  1775,  and  are 


Tliey  were  flrst  in- 


now  become  articles  of  general  use  and  ex* 
tensive  manufseture. 

UN,  in  philology,  a  particle  of  negation, 
giving  to  wnrds  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  ne- 
gative signification.  Un  and  in  were  for- 
merly used  indifferently  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  tendency  of  modem  usage  is  to 
prefer  the  use  of  in,  in  some  words,  where 
«»  was  before  used.  It  is  prefixed  gene- 
rally to  adjectives  and  participles,  but 
sometimes  also  to  verbs,  as  in  ut^tnd,  m»- 
Und,8te. 

U'NA  yCXCB  [Latin],  with  one  vmoe; 
unanimously. 

UNBELIB'F,  in  the  sense  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  signifies  a  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospe^  and  a  distrust  of  God's 
promises,  ftc 

UN'CIAL,  pertaining  to  letters  of  a  large 
sise,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UN'CIPOBM,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  bone  fo$  uneiAnrwuJ,  being  the  last 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  or 
wrist ;  so  named  firom  its  hook-like  process, 
which  protiecu  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

UN'CINATE,  in  botany,  hooked  at  the 


UNCTION,  the  anointing  with 
orated  oil,  a  practice  among  the  Jews  in 
consecrating  kings  and  priests;  also  still 
in  use  at  coronations:  and  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal  disease, 
by  anointing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  with 
oU  conseorated  by  the  bishop,  and  accom- 
panied with  prayers.  The  anointing  of  per- 
sons who  are  on  their  death-bed  is  called 
extrenie  unetUm. 

UNDEBSTANmNG,  the  intellectual 
£sculty,  or  that  focolty  <^  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of 
things  presented  to  it,  or  by  which  it  re- 
ceives or  comprehends  the  ideas  which 
others  express  and  intend  to  communicate. 

UNDERWRITEB,  one  who  undersigns 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  or  its  cargo, 
at  a  certain  rate  ner  cent. 

UNDULATION,  a  waving  motion  or 
vibration;  as,  the  nitdulatunu  of  water  or 
air,  or  the  nndulmtioiu  of  sound.  The  un- 
dulations of  a  fluid  are  propagated  in  con- 
centric circles. In  surgery,  undulation 

denotes  a  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  iu 
maturity  or  fitness  for  opening. 

UN'GUENT,  in  medicine,  a  soft  compo- 
sition used  as  a  topieal  remedy,  as  for  sores^ 
bums,  ftc  An  unguent  is  softer  than  a 
cerate,  but  of  a  firmer  oonsistenoe  than  a 
liniment. 

UNGUICULATB,  in botanv, like  a 
daw ;  baring  a  narrowed  base,  as  the  petal 
in  a  polypetiaous  corolla. 

UN'OULA,  in  geometry,  a  section  or 
part  of  a  cylinder,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblkjae 
to  the  base. 

UNICAPSULAB,  in  botany,  having  one 
capsule  to  each  fiower,  as  a  pericarp. 

U'NICORN,  an  animal  with  one  horn. 
According  to  an  examination  of  the  ao- 
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•■aMAMT  HAS  MOKB  OHITBBaiTIBI  THAN  ANT  OTHBB  OOOHTBT. 

^^c  S^ctentific  antf  ILiterarp  ^ttasint^ ;  [uni 


I  eoanU  giTen,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 

!  of  the  unicorn,  the  opinion  of  its  Csbolous 

I  character,  which  has  prevailed  since  the 

I  time  of  Buffbn,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 

.  sufficient  noonds.    In  the  coontrr  of  the 

ancient  Meroe,  says  Von  Zach,  a  beast  of 

this  description  is  found,  of  the  sixe  of  a 

cow,  and  the  form  of  an  antelope;  and  the 

male  has  upon  its  forehead  a  long  and 

straight  horn. 

UNIPLOE0U8,  in  botany,  bearing  one 
flower  only. 

UNIFOBM1TT,  Act  or,  the  act  of  par- 
liament b^  which  the  form  of  public  pray- 
ers, administration  of  sacraments  and  other 
rites,  is  prescribed  to  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches.    (1  Elis.,  and  13  and  14  Car.  IL) 

UNILA'BIATE.  in  botany,  having  one 
lip  only,  as  a  eoroUa. 

UNILArERAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
(or  flowers  growing  only  on  one  side  of  the 
common  peduncle,  as  a  unilateral  raeetme. 

UNILIT'EBAL,  consisting  only  of  one 
letter. 

UNION,  or  Act  ^  irntoM,  in  politics,  the 
act  by  which  Scotlimd  was  united  to  Eng- 
land, or  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
incorporated  into  one,  in  1707.  Also,  the 
legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud,  in  1801.— The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica are  also  sometimes  called  ilu  Union. 
^Among  painters,  union  denotes  a  sym- 
metry and  agreement  between  the  several 
parts  of  a  painting.^— In  architecture, 
harmony  between  the  colours  in  the  mate- 
rials of  a  building.— —In  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  combining  or  consolidating  of 
two  or  more  churches  into  one. In  sur- 
gery, Miu««  by  tk0  Jlrat  intention,  signifies 
the  process  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  recent  wounds  gmm  together  and  unite 
without  suppuration,  when  they  aiffkept  in 
contact  with  each  other. 

U'NISON,  in  music,  a  coincidence  or 
agreement  of  sounds,  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous  body.  Unison 
consists  in  sameness  of  degree,  or  similarity 
in  respect  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  and  is 
applicable  to  any  sound,*  whether  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  human  organs,  &c. 

U'NIT,  in  mathematics,  any  known  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  which  any  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  is  measured. 

UNITA'BIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  sect  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  ascribe  divinity  to  God  the  Father 
only.  Unitarianiem  in  England  dates  al- 
most as  far  back  as  the  Eeformation ;  and 
under  the  names  of  Arianism  and  Soci- 
nianism,  its  followers  have  at  times  endured 
much  persecution.  Unitarians  profess  to 
derive  their  views  firom  Scripture,  and  to 
make  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  religious 
questions ;  and  they  assert  that,  interpreted 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  language, 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  per- 
sonal existence  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  that  the  Son  is  also  a  derived  and  de- 
pendent being. 


[See  MoBA- 


UNITED    BBETHKEN. 

VXAMH.] 

U'NITT,  in  theology,  is  of  two  kinds, 
unity  qf  faith,  and  unity  of  tpirit.  Unity 
of  faith,  is  an  equal  belief  of  the  same 
truths  of  God.  and  possession  of  the  grace 
of  faith  in  like  form  and  degree.  Unity  of 
spirit  is  the  oneness  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  saints,  by  which  the 
same  spirit  dwells  in  both,  and  both  have 
the  same  disposition  and  aims. 

U'NIYALVE  SHELLS,  in  eoncfaology, 
those  of  a  single  piece,  as  snaila,  &c,  all  oi 
which  possess  locomotion. 

UNIYEE'SALISTS,  in  theology,  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will  be 
saved  or  made  happy  in  a  future  life. 

U'NIVEBSE,  the  collecUve  name  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  or  totality  of  space,  and 
all  its  material  contenU  and  phenomena, 
of  whose  boundless  extent  and  smallest 
parts,  finite  beings  can  have  no  just  idea; 
but  as  £ur  as  we  can  discover,  it  is  filled 
vrith  an  ethereal  fluid,  in  which  mas 
matter  are  equally  disposed  throughoat 
space,  which  masses,  like  onr  sun,  act  as 
centres  of  motion,  exoite  luminosdity,  and 
transfer  motion  and  momenta  to  subordi- 
nate spheres,  like  our  earth,  each  centre 
being  millions  of  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  others.  It  appears,  too,  that  these 
centres  form  among  themselves  distinct 
clusters  of  countless  thousands  of  eentrea^ 
whose  distance  from  our  system  is  so  vast, 
that  although  the  dusters  are  trillions  or 
quadrillions  of  miles  in  diameter,  thry  do 
not  appear,  through  the  best  telescopes, 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.    '"       ' 


TBOIfOMT,    PbAHBTS,  &C.] 
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know  little  of  the  universe  by  actual  inspee- 

the  grasp  of  o 
limited  vision  ;'but  reasoning  leads  us 


tion :  its  infinity  escapes  the  grasp  of  ow 


conclusions  Car  beyond  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation. We  first  oecome  acquainted  with 
our  own  globe,  and  with  the  other  planets 
revolving  with  it  round  the  sun ;  and  firom 
this  little  speck  in  the  universe  we  draw  our 
inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In  onr  own  sys- 
tem, we  see  the  sun  forming  a  fixed  centre, 
about  which  the  earth  and  the  other  pla- 
nets, with  their  moons,  regnlariy  revolve. 
Further  observation  teaches  ns  that  the 
other  planets  of  the  solar  system  resemble 
the  earth  in  many  respects;  and  it  also 
appears  probable  that  the  fixed  stars  ate 
bodies  like  our  sun,  since  they  shine  by 
their  own  lip^ht,  and  never  change  their  re- 
lative positions.  Wherever  we  turn  onr 
eyes,  we  see  order,  connexion,  and  stabi- 
lity; and  we  suppose  these  laws  to  em- 
brace the  whole  universe,  which  thus  fonuM 
a  harmoniously  fralned  whole. 

UNIVEB'SITT,  a  name  applied  to  a  na- 
tional establishment  for  a  bneral  educa- 
tion, wherein  professors  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  and  polite  Uteratnre 
are  maintained,  and  where  degreea,  or  ho- 
nours attached  to  the  attainments  of  scho- 
lars, are  conferred.  Sneh  an  establidimeBt 
is  called  a  univereit^  or  «»JMrsa<  Kkool,  as 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of 
study.    The  universities  of  Great  Bntam 
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are  leated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  An* 
dreir*!,  Glatgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh. Tbej  are  governed  bv  chancellont, 
vice-chaneellore,  proctors,  ana  beadles ;  and 
every  ooUece  has  its  master  and  tutors; 
there  are  also  pablic  lectures  of  professors 
in  every  established  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  students  and  all  the -members  4vear  an 
ancient  costume,  consisting  of  trencher- 
caps  and  gowns,  varied  according  to  their 
degrees,  which  are  bachelors  of  arts,  divi- 
nitv,  law,  music,  medicine ;  masters  of  arts, 
and.  doctors  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 
The  London  University  and  King's  Cfolleflre, 
are  two  collegiate  establishments  in  the 
metropolis,  of  recent  foundation,  which 
may  probu»l^  be  the  precursors  of  others. 
UmversitiM  in  their  present  form,  and  with 
their  present  privileges,  are  institutions 
comparatively  modem.  They  sprang  firom 
the  convents  of  regular  clergVi  or  firom  the 
dusters  ci  cathedrals  in  the  church  of 
Bome,  where  young  men  were  educated  for 
holy  orders,  in  that  d^f  k  period  when  the 
clergy  possessed  all  the  little  erudition 
which  was  left  in  Europe.  Probably  in 
every  town  in  Europe  where  there  is  now  a 
university,  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called 
ancient,  these  convents  were  seminaries  of 
learning  firom  their  first  institution;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  more  eminent  of  the  laity 
began  to  see  the  importance  of  literature 
and  science,  that  universities  distinct  firom 
convents  were  fbnnded,  with  the  privilege 
of  admittinj^r  to  degrees,  which  conferred 
some  rank  in  civil  society.  These  univer- 
sities have  long  been  considered  as  lay 
corporations;  but  as  a  proof  that  they  had 
this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  pope  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  vesting  them 
with  all  their  privileges;  and  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  every  university  in  Europe 
conferred  its  degrees  in  all  the  ucuities  by 
aathority  derived  from  a  papal  bull.  The 
most  ancient  universities  in  Europe  are 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambrid|^  Paris,  Sala- 
manca, and  Bologna;  and  in  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities,  the  first-founded  colleges 
are  those  of  University,  Baliol,  and  Merton, 
in  the  former,  and  St.  Peter's  in  the  latter. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however,  were  uni- 
vosities,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
studies,  some  hundreds  of  years  before 
colleges  or  schools  were  built  in  them;  for 
the  former  flourished  as  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the 
other,  if  we  mav  credit  its  partial  historians, 
at  a  period  still  eariier.  The  universities  of 
Scotland  are  four,  St.  Andrew's,  Glassow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  In  IreLand 
there  is  but  one  university,  vis.  that  of 
Dublin,  founded  by  queen  Elisabeth,  and 
very  richly  endowed. — ^We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  various  component 
parts  of  an  university ;  in  doing  wluch  we 
will  first  speak  of  Cambridge;  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  et  Oxford.  Every  college  is  in  it- 
self a  corporate  body,  and  governed  by  its 
own  statutes,  which  most,  however,  concur 
with  the  general  laws  o(  the  university. 


formed  by  Elisabeth  on  previous  privUeg^es, 
and  confirmed  by  parliament,  consequently 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  modem  regu- 
lations. Each  of  the  colleges  sends  depu- 
ties both  for  the  executive  and  lenslative 
branches  of  the  govemment,  and  the  place 
of  their  meeting  is  termed  the  senate-house. 
Masters  of  aru,  doctors  in  divinity,  civil 
law,  and  phvsic,  who  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  college  boards,  and  are  resi- 
dent at  Cambridge,  possess  votes  in  the 
above  assembly.  The  senate  consists  of 
two  classes,  which  are  called  regents  or 
non-regents,  with  a  view  to  some  particular 
offices  assigned  by  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  junior  division.  Masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
doctors  under  two,  form  the  regent,  or 
upper-house;  and  it  has  besides  Uie  term 
of  white-hood  house,  firom  the  circumstance 
of  the  members  having  their  hoods  lined 
with  silk  of  the  above  colour :  the  remain- 
der constitute  the  non-regent,  or  black- 
hood  house :  doctors  of  more  than  two 
years'  standing,  and  the  public  orator  of  the 
university,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  either  of 
those  houses  at  pleasure ;  exclusive  of 
which  there  is  a  caput,  or  council,  com- 
posed of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  of 
each  fiiculty.  and  two  masters  of  arts,  who 
are  representatives  of  the  houses  already 
mentioned.  The  vice-chancellor  being  a 
member  of  the  caput  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
his  election  to  the  former  only  takes  place 
annitally,  on  the  4th  of  November,  when 
the  senate  choose  him  from  the  masters  of 
the  sixteen  colleges;  but  that  of  the  caput 
occurs  after  the  same  interval,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  in  the  following  manner:  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  two  proctors  seve- 
rally nominate  five  persons,  and  firom  the 
fifteen  thus  proposed,  the  heads  of  colle|;es 
and  doctors  select  fivc^  generally  preferring 
the  vice-chancellor's  list.  This  officer  calls 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  by  a  printed| 
notice,  which  specifies  the  cause,  and  must 
be  suspended  in  the  halls  of  the  several 
colleges  three  days  preriously  to  the  time 
appomted.  A  congregation  of  the  members 
thus  summoned  may  proceed  to  business, 
and  a  congregation  consists  of  any  number 
above  twenty-six,  including  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  senate,  who  are  compelled  to 
attend  on  oath  personally,  or  by  their  legal 
deputies.  Exclusive  of  these  casual  meet- 
ings, there  are  statutable  congregations, 
for  conferring  degrees,  electing  officers,  Ac. 
&c  which  are  held  without  notice.  A  de- 
gree cannot  be  conferred  without  passing  a 
grace  for  the  purpose;  nor  are  they  ever 
conferred,  unless  the  persons  receiving 
them  previously  sign  a  declaration,  that 
they  are  bond  fidt  members  of  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established.  All  the 
officers  of  the  university,  formine  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  it,  are  chosen  by  the  senate 
the  principal  of  whom  is  the  chancellor, 
who  presides  in  all  cases,  and  to  whom  is 
confided  the  sole  power  of  governing,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  mayhem  and  felony ;  he  is 
besides  expected  to  protect  and  preserve 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  institu- 
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tioi^  and  to  lee  that  strict  and  impartial 
Jjoitioe  is  administered  in  ereiy  ease  to  the 
members ;  and  tliat  all  this  maV  be  insured, 
the  offlee  is  entmsted  to  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank.  Other  parts  of  his  official 
dnty  ar^  the  convoking  of  assemblies,  the 
sealing  of  diplomas,  letters  of  degrees,  pro* 
visions,  Ac  nren  by  the  nniTcrsity.  The 
high  stewara  is  the  next  offlc«r  in  conae- 
qnence  to  the  chanceltor,  and  to  him  is 
granted  the  power  to  si^enntend  the  trial 
of  students  accused  of  felony,  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  mie  n^e 
in  ererr  direction  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
uniTcrnty ;  ht  is  also  empowered  to  hold  a 
leet,  according  to  the  established  charter 
and  custom,  and  is  permitted^to  hare  a  de- 
puty. The  rice-chancellor's  office  is  ex- 
plained by  his  title;  but  he  acts  as  a  magis- 
trate for  the  university  and  county,  and 
must  be  the  head  of  some  college.   The  re- 

Snts  elect  two  proctors,  who  are  officers  of 
e  peace,  and  superintend  the  beharionr 
and  discipline  of  all  the  pupils,  and  may 
search  finr  and  eonunit  to  vriaon  thoae 
abandoned  females  who  contribute  to  tor- 
mpt  the  morals  of  the  students  at  the  uni- 
Tcrsity.  ExdusiTC  of  these  purposes,  the 
proctors  are  mpointed  to  attend  the  con- 
gregations of  the  senate,  when  they  stand  in 
scrutiny  with  the  chancellor  or  rioe-chan- 
eelk>r  to  take  the  open  suArages,  verbally 
and  written,  which  they  read,  and  ftnaUy 
pronounce  the  assent  or  dissent.  Althoun 
there  are  seme  particular  parta  of  the  du- 
ties of  these  officers  which  may  be  con- 
sidered very  unpleasant,  yet  they  must  be 
masters  of  arts,  and  are  regents  by  virtue 
of  their  offiee,  and  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  senioritT  of  all  masters  ci  arts  at  the 
time  of  theb  taking  that  degree.  Other 
officers  are  termed  moderators,  taxOTS,  scm* 
tators,  a  public  orator,  a  commissary,  a  re- 
^ristrar,  esquire  bedells,  and  librarians.  The 
Vnoderators  act  as  the  substitutes  of  the 
proctors  in  the  philosopbical  schools, 
riutena  disputations 

for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  tax<ntL 
like  the  moderatorsL  are  masters  of  arts  and 
regents  by  virtue  of  their  office,  which  is  to 
regulate  the  markets,  the  assise  of  bread, 
the  exactness  of  weighUand  measures,  and 
to  summon  all  offenders  into  the  commis- 
sary's court.  The  scrutators  are  non-re- 
gents, and  their  functions  are  to  attend  at 
every  congregation,  to  read  the  graces  in 
the  lower  house,  where  they  collect  the 
votes,  and  publicly  pronounce  the  assent 
or  dissent  of  tliat  house.  The  public  orator 
holds  an  offiee  which  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  honourable  in  the  university; 
he  is,  in  foct,  the  medium  of  the  senate 
upon  all  solemn  oeeasions,  readmg  and  re- 
cording all  communications  to  and  flrom 
the  senate,  and  presenting  all  honorary  de- 

Ktes,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  speech, 
e  commissary  holds  his  office  under  the 
chancellor,  and  officiates  as  assessor,  or 
assistant,  in  the  rice-chancellor's  court; 
besides  which,  he  holds  a  court  of  record, 
where  all  causes  are  subject  to  the  statute 


alternately  superiutend  disputations  and 
exercises  there,  and  the  examinat 


and  civil  law  and  custom  of  the 
and  the  persons  tn  whom  it  b  hdd  are 
pririleged,  and  sehcriars  under  the  d^ 
of  master  of  arte.    The  registrar  attrads 
himsdi^  or  by  depvty,  all  oongragaticms, ' 
give  directions,  if  necessary,  lor  the  ooxn 


of  such  graces  as  are  pvraoonded, 
to  draw  up  any  that  the  vioe-ehanedlor 
may  appoint ;  to  reeeive  them  i^en  passed 
tiironghboth*  *  _•--.. 


intheardiivesof  theunivenity;  

of  which  his  office  requires  him  to  record 
the  seniority  of  thoae  who  proeeed  annually 
in  the  arta  or  fteuhiea,  acreeaUy  to  the 
adiedules  Amiished  to  him  oy  the|«oetoca. 


"nie  esquire  beddls  attend  the  vieei«faan- 
r  during  all  public  striemmtiea,  jpre- 
oeding  him  with  their  inaignin  of  auver 


macea;  theydse  attend  the  doctors  whn 
present  in  the  regent  house;  and,  besides 
many  other  dntiea  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
attmd  the  yrofBaeors  and  respondoits  in 


each  focnlty  from  their  several  edlegea  to 
the  sdiools,  ecdkct  penalties  and  ines,  and 
summon  all  members  of  the  senate  to  the 
dmncdlor's  court.  W«  have  now  men- 
tioned the  different  officers  of  an  English 
umversity,  with  as  mudi  brevity  as  the  na> 
tare  of  the  snl^jeet  will  permit;  atthesasM 
timewe  may  observe^  that  none  can  be  more 
important,  or  can  more  deaerve  explanatiaa 
in  this  place.  There  are  two  eourta  of  law 
in-the  university  of  Cambridge,  vis.  the  con- 
sistory court  of  the  dumedlor,  and  the 
consiBtory  court  of  the  commissary.  The 
university  smds  two  members  to  tM  inme- 
rial  pariiament  of  the  united  ki**cdom,  who 
are  chooen  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
senate.  A  council,  termed  the  univctsity 
council,  rapointed  for  vatiotts  purposes,  is 
composed  by  a  grace  of  the  aenat^  awl  n 
solicitor  is  nonamated  by  the  viee-ehan- 
cellor.  The  syndics,  chosen  from  the  meaa- 
bers  of  the  senateu  conduct  all  special  af- 
Curs,  sudi  as  framing  laws,  regnlaiiMg  fees* 
and  inspecting  the  library,  the  prmttag^ 
buildings,  &c  &o.  Those  of  the  univeraity 
press  cannot  proceed  to  bnsinesa  nnlnaa 
the  vice-chancellor  and  four  othera  are  pie- 
sent  in  the  pariour  of  the  office.  All  Um 
professors  of  the  sdencea  are  allowed  sti- 
pends, which  are  derived  fhim  varkma 
sources,  composed  of  the  univeiBity  dMst, 


ipriated  tor  that 


purpose. — Oxford  ia  an 

the  purposes  of  ed«e»> 

rhich  corresptHsda  to  a  federal  body 

1  for  politieal  purpoaea^    As,  in  thia 

case,  the  several  states  have  aepamta 


propnate 

e8tia>lishi 

tion,  which 

united  for  i 

latter  case,  the  several  states  have  aepamta 
jurisdictious,  separate  duties,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  separate  interests,  so  the  seve- 
ral colleges  and  halls  which  compose  the 
academiod  body,  have  each  ita  own  private 
regulations  for  the  education  of  ita  mens, 
bers,  but  all  contribute  to  the  aniveraity 
education.  This  may  be  brought  under  the 
heads  of  public  exaininations  and  eoUcfe 
preparation.  In  ita  early  eonstitntion,  and 
fai  the  gradual  additions  which  for  aaaay 
ages  were  made  to  it,  the  system  now  Col- 
lowed  in  the  German  universities  was  kept 
in  view,  and  ^ofeasorshipa  or  rraderahlpa 
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in  the  dUfiemit  arts  and  sdencea  were  ei- 
tablished ;  but  these  muTenitf  ofBcen  are 
BO  longer  the  main  eonrcea  of  instmction. 
The  demand  for  inatruction  created  bf  the 
degree  examination,  ia  met  ahnoat  exeln* 
rivdy  by  leetnres  delivered  in  the  aereral 
eolUcea  and  halls,  or,  rather,  bf  private  tn. 
ton  bk  the  colleges  and  halls ;  so  excloaiTely 
indeed,  that,  although  some  knowledge  of 


Chreek  is  essential  for  a  degree,  and  a  oon- 
proficieney  for  the  higher  clasi 
the  Greek  professor  has  no  lee- 


siderable  i 


tores.    What  is  aetnally  required  for  a  de* 

SB  of  bachelor  of  arts  is,  that  the  stu> 
t  should  display  some  acquaintance 
with  the  AcU  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^n,  and  especially  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  Bngland.  as 
set  fiorth  in  its  articles;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  Uen  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
ancient  history;  some  knowledge,  also,  ei- 
ther of  the  dnnents  of  logic  or  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.    "Hie  statute,  however. 


^ the  probability  of  a  much 

higher  standard  of  qualification  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  students;  and  for  these  it  pro- 
vides honours  additional  to  that  of  a  mere 
defoee.  Their  names  are  printed,  arranged 
in  tour  classes,  aecordinx  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard of  merit  for  each  class.  The  candi- 
date is  permitted  to  name  the  book  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
examiners  are,  besides,  at  liberty  to  exa- 
mine in  any  books  which  they  may  select. 
The  mathematical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted principally  b^  means  of  printed 
ouestionsj  answered  m  writing.  A  c 
date  for  the  first  class  may  be  stat 


stated  gene- 
knowledge  tut, 
1.  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and 
;  S.  the  differential  and  ii 


rally  to  have  acquired  i 


trigonometry ;  S.  the  differential  and  inte- 
gru  calculus  and  its  applications:  3.  me- 
chanics, indudix^  the  principles  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  solar  system,  embracing 
the  substance  of  the  three  first  sections  of 
Newton's  Prineipimt  which  axe  also  read  in 
the  original  forms ;  4.  the  principle  of  hy> 
dfostaocs,  optics,  and  plane  astronomy. 
The  examsnanona  take  place  twice  a  year. 


cooragementa  of  generalprofidency  or  par^ 
ticular  acquirements.  These  include  clas- 
sical literature  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
the  law.  The  university  also  affords  facili- 
ties fbr  the  acquirement  of  various  brandies 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  oualificatioB 
fbr  a  degree.  Thus  the  several  professors 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other 
branches  of  sdence,  are  alvrays  provided 
with  classes,  <rften  vrith  numerous  ones. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  college  preparation 
fbr  the  public  examinations.  It  is  this  that 
really  constitutes  the  Oxford  education. 
The  process  of  instmction  in  the  college  is 
by  no  means  of  redtations.  Every  head  of 
a  house  appoints  a  certain  number  of  tu- 
tors for  thu  purpose.    Questions  are  put 


by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  ot  study.  He 
also  gives  directions  respecting  Uie  proper 
mode  of  studying.  The  students  usuiuly 
attend  two,  tlure^  or  four  tutors,  who  thus 
give  instruction  in  different  branches.  The 
college  tutor,  moreover,  has  interriews, 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  pupils,  sepa. 
rately,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
dividual's state  of  prei>aration  for  the  pub- 
lic examination,  assisting  him  in  his  oiiB- 
enlties,  Ac  Besides  these  college  tutors, 
however,  there  are  private  tutors,  who  su- 
perintend the  studies  of  indiriduals,  and 
prepare  them  for  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  colleoe  tutors.  These  private 
tutors  are  particularly  usefU  to  that  large 
class  of  students  who  come  to  college  in- 
suffidently  prepared.  The  course  or  col- 
lege instruction  doses,  at  the  end  of  each 
with  a  formal  examination  of  each 
separatdy,  by  the  head  and  tutors, 
fud  for  this  pvrpose.  This  summing 


term,  wi 


whoatten(  .  „ 

up  of  the  business  of  the  term  is  called,  in 


the  technical  language  of  the  plaee,  eolUe- 
tiotu,  or  terminalt.  Bach  stuuent  presents 
himself  in  turn,  with  the  books  m  which 


he  has  receival  instruction  during  the 
term,  and,  in  many  colleges,  with  the  es- 
sajra  and  other  exercises  which  he  has 
written,  his  analyses  of  sdentific  works, 
abridgments  of  histories,  and  the  like.  In 
some  colleges  the  students  are  required  to 
present,  for  their  examination,  some  book 
also^  in  which  thev  have  not  recdved  in- 
struction during  the  term.  Besides  the 
other  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  the 
students  write  weekly  short  essays  on  a 
given  subject,  occasionaliy  interchanged 
vrith  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  those 
skilled  in  versification.  The  liberality  of 
donors  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  proride 
indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  study  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships.  Every  college  and  hall  exa- 
mines, if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  accord- 
ing to  a  standard  c«  its  own,  on  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  universitv.— Such  is  the 
general  outline  of  an  English  university,  a 
eonstitution  the  work  of  ages,  with  nume- 
rous perfections,  and  with  very  few  errors, 
whatever  prejudice  may  advance  to  the  con- 
tranr.  Superficial  knowledge  is  held  in  no 
kind  of  estimation  at  dther  of  our  great 
seminaries ;  the  very  essence  and  causes, 
aa  well  as  effects,  must  be  explored  to  sa- 
tisfy the  expectations  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors, formed  by  long  experience  and  on- 
exhausted  assidmty;  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  from  these  pure  fountains  of  aca- 
demic lore  the  most  profound  linguists, 
the  most  able  theologians,  mathematicians 
of  exemplary  skill  and  assiduity,  pUloso- 
phers,  poets,  historians,  logicians,  and  men 
of  sdence^  in  the  most  comprehensive  siv- 
nification  of  the  word,  are  continually 
springing.  To  these  classic  haunts  every 
member  of  the  community  owes  a  debt  of 
ttitude.  To  the  system  of  instruction 
lere  pursued,  and  to  the  collegiate  disd- 
pline— in  spite  of  all  the  vulgar  damour 
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and  prf;^udice  that  have  been  raued  against 
oar  umvenities— are  we  mainlr  indebted, 
for  the  manlf  patriotinn  and  sound  policy 
which  diktincuisb  the  mo*t  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  British  senate,  fiw  the  graces 
of  forensic  elo^oence  which  adorn  the  bar, 
and  for  the  pious  exhortations  which  are 
breathed  with  holy  ferroor  from  the  pulpit. 
May  anarchy  never  raise  its  sacrilegious 
hanii  to  denioil  our  nnirersities  of  their 
well-earned  honours,  or  to  circumscribe 
the  mbere  of  their  vast  utility  ! 

UPAS  TREE  (Jntimrit  Toticttria),  in 
botany,  a  tree  rendered  famous  for  its 
noisonoas  qualities,  which,  however,  have 
oeen  ver^  much  exaggerated.  It  was  long 
beheved  in  Europe,  that  this  tree  was  a  so- 
litary one  situated  in  a  valley  in  Java,  the 
pestilential  qualities  of  which  were  so  grtat, 
that  neither  herb  nor  animal  could  live 
within  many  miles  of  its  circle,  and  that 
criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison 
flrom  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  Dr. 
Uorsfield  (in  the  Bauvian  Transactions,  vol. 
vii.)  was  among  the  first  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  poison-tree  of  Java.  He 
says  that,  though  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
it  are  fabulous,  still  there  exists  a  tree  in 
Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  fatal  poison 
is  prepared.  This  tree  is  the  "  Anchar," 
which  grows  in  greatest  abundance  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  stem 
is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  com- 
pletely naked  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventT,  or  even  ei^ty  feet ;  near  the  sor- 
Cice  of  the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely  like 
many  of  our  forest  trees.     The  bark  is 


whitish,  slishtly  bursting  into  longitudinal 
fiirrows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in 
old  trees,  man  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 


when  wounded,  yields  copiously  the  milky 
juice  from  which  the  poison  is  prepared. 

UFLAND,  a  term  for  land  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  plains  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 
hills.  It  is  opposed  to  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp,  &c. ;  and,  like  downs,  or  a  gentle 
hilly  country,  upland*  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  affording  pasture  for  sheep. 

U'SANITE,  in  miueraltM^,  an  ore  or 
phosphate  of  uranium,  called  also  Mra»- 

tlimwur.  It  is  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  or  yel- 
>vrish  brown;  sometimes  of  an  apple- 
peen  or  emerald  hue ;  and  occurs  crystal- 
ixed  in  rectangular  piisms,  or  in  imperfect 
octahedrons. 

URA'NIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in 
the  mineral  called  pechblende.  It  is  soft 
and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before  the 
blow-pipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  it  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass. 

URAN-CXCHRE,  in  mineraloi^.  pech- 
blende, an  ore  of  uranium,  oontainioK  the 
metal  in  an  oxydixed  state.  It  is  brown, 
grayish,  black,  and  brownish  black;  occur- 
ring massive^  globular,  reniform,  and  pul- 
verulent. 

URANOL'OGT,  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  the  heavens;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sublime  science  of  astronomy,  with  all  ita 
phenomena,  discussed  philosophically. 

URA'NUS,  the  name  generally  given  by 


the  continental  astronomers  to  the  Gttr- 
ffium  Sidmt,  or  planet  UenekeL 

UR'CEOLATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx  or  conrila'when  swdling  out,  or 
shap«l  like  a  mtcher. 

U'RETEB,  in  anatomy,  the  membranous 
canal  which  conveys  the  nrine  from  each 
kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy,  a 


canal  or  tnbe  which  serves  as  a  passage  for 
the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

URIC  ACID,  in  chemistij,  the  add  ob- 
tained from  urinary  calculi.  It  is  also 
called  Uthie  aeid, 

URN,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  vase  of  a 
roundish  fimn.  but  largest  in  the  middle, 
destined  to  receive  the  sshes  of  the  dead. 
The  substances  emi^oyed  in  the  coostnc- 
tion  of  these  vessels  are  numerous.  Amongst 
them  are  gold,  bronse,  glass,  terracotta, 
marble,  and  porphyry.  Many  have  been 
discovnred  bearing  inscriptions;  others 
with  the  name  only  of  the  party  to  whose 
remains  they  were  devoted.— it  waa  also 
customary  with  the  Romana  to  put  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  ennge  at  the 
public  games,  into  uma,  taking  Uion  in  the 
order  in  which  they  wen  drawn  out.  Inu 
such  a  vessel  slao  they  threw  the  notes 

of  their  votes  at  the  elections. ^The  nm 

(uruaj  was  also  a  Romap  measure  for  li- 
quids, containing  about  three  gallons  and 
a  half,  wine  measure.    It  was  half  the  aai- 


UBTSA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  two 
northern  constellations,  namely,  I7raa  Mm- 
JT  and  Uraa  Minor,  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear 

UR'SULINES,  or  Ndhs  or  St.  Uasin.a, 
a  sisterhood  founded  b^  St.  Angela  of  Bre- 
scia, in  1637,  at  first  without  being  bound 
to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life,  but  de- 
voting themselves  merely  to  the  practice  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  education  of 
children.  Many  governments,  which  abo- 
lished conventa  in  general,  protected  the 
Ursulines  on  account  of  their  nsefiil  la- 
bours, particularly  in  the  practice  of  attend- 
ing on  the  sick,  and  administering  to  tbcv 
cure  and  their  eomforu :  good  creatures, 
forsooth,  as  the  facetious  Inctddsby  tdls 
his  readers  in  Bentley's  Misceluny, 

"  Who  don't  take  the  vows ;  but  half  Nna 
and  half  Lay, 

Attend  you ;  and  when  you're  got  better, 
they  say, 

*  You're  exceedinglv  wdcome  I  Theresa  no- 
thing to  pay.' »* 

UR'SUS,  in  uology,  a  genus  of  animals 
in  the  Linmcan  system,  including  tl«  bear, 
badger,  Ac 

URTICA  MARI'NA.  the  Sba-vsttu. 

in  ichtbyolonr,  a  species  of  Medtum.  It 
appears,  as  floating  on  the  water,  to  be 
a  mere  lifeless  lump  of  jelly:  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  a  cast  m  Uoish-fraj, 
and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure,  convex  m 
the  middle  on  the  oppCT  amt,  flait  on  the 
under,  and  furnished  with  a  fHnge  of  iua- 
ments  round  the  edge^  reaembling  white 
hairs. 
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irSANCB,  in  eommeroe,  the  time  ind 
fiw  the  pajraneut  of  bills  of  exchaafe,  reck- 
<med  either  firom  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
»  aeeepted,  or  firom  that  of  its  date,  vary- 
ing in  different  eonntriea,  and  thus  called, 
because  wholly  dependent  on  ntmg*. 

USH'BB,  literally  a  *«  door-keeper  ^ 
Ming  deriTcd  from  the  French  "  hoissier." 
In  Britain,  usAsr  is  the  name  vben  to  se- 
veral pnblie  offlcers,  in  whi<»  sense  it 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  sergeant, 
n^se  ndiers  are  in  waiting,  introduce 
strangers,  and  execute  orders.  Usher  is 
also  lued  as  the  denomination  of  an  assist- 
ant to  a  school-master;  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  his  offlce  ci  introducing  the  scho- 
lars to  learning. 

UarULATION.  in  pharmaey,  the  roast- 
ing or  torrefying  oif  moist  substances  over 
a  gentle  lire,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verisation. In  metallurgy,  •etniafjoit  is  the 
operation  of  expelling  one  substance  fk<om 
another  by  heat. 

U8UCAPTI0N,  in  the  civil  law,4he  ac- 
quisition of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
DT  the  undisputed  possession  and  ei^y- 
of  it  liv  a  certain  term  presoibed  by 


law. 

U'SUFBUCT,in  the  dvU  law,  the  tem- 
porary use  or  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fnita 
and  profiu  of  an  inheritance,  widiout  a 
power  of  alienating  the  property. 

U'SUET,  a  compensation  or  reward  fbr 
iDoney  lent.    In  this  sense  it  is  merdy 


eqoivaleBt  to  imUmt.  In  the 
business  of  lifb,  however,  it  rarely  has  this 
signification;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  an 
oduous  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant  or 
iUecal  compensation  Cor  money  lent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  legal  interest. 

UTIUTA'RIAM8»  a  name  given  to  the 
school  of  certain  modem  philosophers,  who, 
following  the  donnas  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
test  the  value  of  all  institutions  and  pur- 
suits by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is, 
the  promotion  of  the  grisliest  hapinness  of 
thegreatest  number. 

UTBICULA'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Dimndria,  order  1  Monoffynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  En^sh  blud- 
derwort,  have  tuberous  roots  like  the  po- 
tato. 

UYA'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  18  Pot^amlria,  order  7  Po/jrpamia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  climbing  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  natives  of  India. 

U'VULA,  in  anatomv,  a  soft,  round, 
spnngvbody  suspended  from  the  palate, 
near  the  fbramina  of  the  nostrils,  over  the 
riottis.  Its  principal  use  is  to  break  the 
force  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  iu  enter- 
ing toopreciNtately  into  the  lungs. 

tryULA'BIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Heaandria,  order  1  Monogp- 

UTULA-SPOON,  in  surgerr,  an  instru- 
ment  to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  fur 
tfie  purpose  of  conveying  any  substance 
kUo  the  cavity  behind. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  thealpha- 
bet,  is  a  labial  articulation,  nearly  alUed  to 
/,  being  formed  by  the  same  ornms;  bat  r 
is  vocal,  and  /  is  aspirate,  sad  this  con- 
stitutes the  principal  difference  between 
them,  y  has  one  sound  only,  as  in  rais, 
eery,  vottf  voMitjf.  Though  «  end  «  have  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  rormerly  considered  as 
one  letter;  and  in  some  encydopndiBs  and 
dictionaries  the  absurd  practice  of  arrang- 
ing the  wnrds  which  bc^  with  these  let- 
ters is  still  continued.  As  a  numeral,  Y 
stands  for  6 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  in 
old  books,  for  «000. 

YA,  in  musicv  Italian  for  "  go  on,"  as  vm 
ere»eendo,jto  on  increaung. 

YACA110N,  in  Uw,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  uid  the  beg^ning  of 
another:  and  the  same  in  the  universiUes. 
It  also  denotes  the  time  when  a  see  or 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant ;  as,  "  du- 
ring the  vaeatiim  of  a  bishopric,  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
alities." 

YACCINATION,  in  medicine,  inocula- 
tion with  the  cow-pox,  intended  as  a  pre- 


servative against  infection  firom  the  small- 
pox. [See  Cow-Pox.] 

YACCIN'IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oc/aiufrio,  order  I  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the  iMlberry,  cranberry,  ftc; 

YACUUM,  in  physics,  a  space  devoid  of 
all  matter,  as  was  generally  conceived  by 
the  anoienu  to  exist.  The  question  whe- 
ther there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute 
«MieK«M  in  nature,  or  not,  has  given  rise  to 
disputes  among  philosophers  in  all  ages. 
—The  TorrieelUan  vaewtm  is  produced 
by  filling  a  tube  with  mercury,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  weicht  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
barometer  invented  bv  TdrricellL 

YADE-MECUM  (from  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying Oo  vnth  wt9),  a  favourite  book  or 
other  thing  that  a  person  constantly  car- 
ries with  him. 

YA'OINATED,  in  botany,  sheathed ;  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  m  the  imf,  as  a 

YAGINOPEN'NOUS,  having  the  vrings 
covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as  in- 
sects. 
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TAIB,  or  VBE'ET,  in  henldiy,  one  of 
tike  two  tun,  which  are  so  disposed  u  to 
represent  little  shidds,  caps,  or  bells. 
Yihen  the  bases  of  these  shields  are  so 
ranged  as  to  meet  each  other,  it  is  called 


yALBNTINB'8  DAT,  the  14th  of  Fe< 
bmary,  a  festival  in  the  calendar  in  honour 
of  St.  Valentine,  who  soifered  martTrdom 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  dandinst  He 
was  eminentlf  distinguished  for  his  lore 
and  chuity ;  and  the  custom  of  choosing 
valentines,  or  special  loving  friends  on 
this  day,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
thence  wiginated.  l^e  following  solution 
is,  however,  the  more  probable  one.  It 
was  the  practice  in  ancient  Borne,  daring 


agreai 
cdebrt 


Lt  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to 
mte  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasu 


Jebrate ^ ^ 

in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  Februata,  or  Fe- 
brualis.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety 
of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  jovoik  women 
were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  the  men,  as  chance  directed.  The 
pastors  of  the  eariy  Christian  church,  who 
by  every  possible  means  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  the  vestiges  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and  chiefly  by  some  commutations 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints,  in- 
stead of  those-  of  the  women ;  and  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear 
to  have  chosen  Yalentine's-day  for  cele- 
brating the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

YALEIUAN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Valeriana,  of  many  species.  The  root 
of  the  oi&cinal  valerian  has  an  acrid  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  uid  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  and  is 
found  serviceable  in  a  variety  of  nervous 
complaints,  but  more  especially  in  epileptic 
and  hy'terical  affections.  Cats  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  in  a  guden ;  and  rat- 
catchers employ  the  roots  to  draw  the  rata 
together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 

V  ALHAl/LA,  or  WALHALOiA,  the  palace 
of  immortality  in  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy. The  name  is  also  |iven  to  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  near  Ke- 
gensburg,  erected  by  the  ex-king  of  Bavaria, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  within  its 
n  aUs  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
la  en  that  Germany  has  produced. 

YALOIUSM,  or  An  TAi>oaBM,  accordmy 
to  the  value ;  as,  an  oil  volortm  duty. 

YAL'UB,  in  commerce,  the  price  or 
worth  of  any  purchaiu>ble  commodity.  The 
intrinsic  value  deno.,es  the  real  and  effec- 
tiye  worth  of  a  thing,  and  is  used  chiefly 
with  regard  to  money,  the  popular  value  of 
which  may  be  raised  or  low-red,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign;  but  its  real  or 
mtrinsic  valae,  depenoing  wholly  on  ita 
weight  and  parity,  is  not  at  all  thereby  af- 
fected.—The  value  of  commodities  is  rega- 
lated  princiJaUy  by  the  comparative  faci- 
"*yof  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 


relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  But 
many  other  causes  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
preciate the  value  of  an  artide :  as  mono- 
pofies,  fashion,  new  inventions,  the  opening 
of  new  markets,  or  the  stoppage  of  com- 
mercial intooourse  throng  war,  fte.  And, 
in  fact,  in  all  countries  where  merchants 
are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of 
them  by  their  own  discretioa  and  for»> 
s^ht,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  fire- 
quently  be  very  mach  influenced,  not  merdy 
by  the  actual  occurrence  of  chanses  in  the 
accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  by  the  mere  anticipatkim  of 
them.— ^Falite,  in  another  sense,  denotes 
those  properties  in  a  thing  which  render  it 
usdul  or  estimable  i  thus,  for  instance,  the 
real  oi  i$ttrin*ie  value  of  iron  ia  for  greater 
than  that  of  gtrfd. 

VALYB,  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  ftc 
is  a  land  of  lid  or  cover  of  a  tube  or  v«s8d, 
so  contrived  as  to  open  one  way,  but  whidi 
the  mere  fordblyit  is  pressed  the  other 
vray,  the  doser  it  ahuta  the  aperture ;  so 
that  it  dther  admits  the  entrance  of  a  fluid 
into  the  tube  or  vessd,  and  prevents  its  re- 
turn; or  admits  its  esc^ie,  and  prevoits 

iu  re-entrance. Sufetf-vabie,  an  <mfiee 

which  opens  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam 
when  at  a  pressure  below  the  strencth  of 
the  boiler,  by  which  escape  the  b<M3er  is 
prevented  from  bursting.— —F«l«^  in  ana- 
tomy, a  membranous  partition  within  the 
cavity  of  certain  vessds  of  the  body,  to  af- 
ford «  passage  to  fluids  in  one  direction, 
and  prevent  their  reflux  towards  the  place 

from  whence  they  came. In  botany,  the 

outer  coat,  ahdl,  or  covering  of  a  cMsnle 
or  other  pericarp,  or  rather  <me  of  the 
pieces  which  compose  iL  — —  Fahet,  in 
conchology,  the  principal  pieces  of  which  a 
shell  n  composed.  By  their  shdls  they  are 
distinguished  into  miieaJMi^  or  ancn  as 
have  only  one  piece ;  hhtahm,  two  meees ; 
and  mmlHvaJMB,  thoae  that  have  three  or 
mOTC  pieces. 

YAJd'PIBE,  in  loology,  a  species  of 
large  bat,  the  Fen'^rt'Mo  9mw»pfru»  of  Ua- 
nms.  It  inhabits  the  East  India  idea. 
New  Holland,  Guineiu  and  Madagascar; 
hnd  has  been  accused  of  destroying  mea 
and  animals  by  sucking  thdr  Uood.  Tbe 
same  has  been  sdd  of  the  FeepertiU*  ^pae- 
trum,  of  South  America;  but  the  truth,  aays 
Curier,  appears  to  be,  that  it  inflicta  oailf 
small  wounda,  which  may  pn^bably  be- 
come inflammatory  and  gangrenooa  I^hb 
the  influence  of  the  dimate.  Some  of  the 
nossest  superstitiona  have  oriciBated  in 
the  belief  of  vmmfbrat.  or  hloo4<Meking 
spectres,  who  having  died  under  aentenca 
of  exoommnnieation  for  aoroery,  were  ■••■ 
posed  to  rise  firom  thdr  graves,  and  s«^ 
the  blood  of  those  persons  with  wImhb 
thdr  lifSetime  they  had  been  connected. 

YAMTLET,  in  archeology,  a  piece  of 
steel,  formed  like  a  fonnd,  plaeea  on  tilt- 
ing spears  just  befiore  the  hand  to  aecnre 
it,  but  which  might  be  taken  off  at  pie*. 
anre. 

YANA'DIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  newly. 
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discovered  metal,  first  foand  in  a  lead 
mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  bnt  subse- 
quentlf  (1830)  discovered  in  Swedish  iron, 
remarkable  for  its  ductility,  at  Jaberg,  in 
Sweden.  Vanadium  is  white,  and,  when 
its  surface  ia  jtolished,  it  resembles  silver 
considerably.  It  is  easilf  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  an  iron^gray  dolour,  and  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  From  it  is 
obtained  vanadie  acid,  ana  various  salts 
of  a  fine  asure  blue  colour  when  in  solu- 
tion. 

VANDALS,  a  ferocious  race,  who,  it  is 
believed,  were  either  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  or 
came  fh>m  the  north  of  Germany,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  During  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  they  became  very  power- 
fill,  and,  under  Genseric,  their  king,  over- 
ran Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  They  subse- 
quently established  themselves  in  Africa; 
but  were  eventually  subdued  by  Belisarius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  general  m  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  who  took  their  kin;.  Gelimer, 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
in  triumph. — From  the  ferocity  of  their 
character,  and  the  havoc  they  miade  of  the 
finest  works  of  art,  the  words  FaHdali$m 
and  Vandalie  have  been  applied  to  such 
acts  as  imply  a  rude  and  savage  ferocity 
combined  with  a  disregard  of  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation. 

VANB,  or  WEATH'EECOCK,  a  Ught 
body  (generally  a  thin  plate)  placed  on  a 
spindle  at  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,  or 
other  building,  which  turns  vrith  the  wind 
and  points  to  the  part  from  which  it  blows. 
^In  ships,  a  piece    "       ■ 


lurpose. 


physics,  an  assemblage  of 
bubbles  of  water,  filled  with 


banting  used  for 
the.  same  pun 

VA'POUR, 

vesicles,  or  little  

air,  which,  being  raised  by  the  action  of 
heat,  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  form  what 
we  call  clouds.  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to 
estimate  the  vapour  drawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean during  one  sunny  day;  and,  by 
calculating  the  surface  of  that  sea,  and 
making  an  experiment  on  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  it 
might  be  at  least  5280  millions  of  tuns. 
Dry  winds,  also,  carry  off  even  a  larger  pro- 
portion. It  is  by  vapour  redescending  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  forms, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  are  produced.  If  the  cold  vrind, 
or  other  cause,  happen  to  a6t  early  enough 
to  precipitate  the  vesicles,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  any  considerable  heieht,  the  drops, 
which  in  so  short  a  descent  oo  not  unite  to 
any  considerable  degree,  are  small;  and 
thus  is  formed  what  we  call  <iino;  now,  this 
precipitation  regularly  happening  with  re- 
spect to  that  vapour  whicn  rises  late  on  a 
aummer's  day,  a  fall  of  dew  is  the  natural 
consequence.  If  the  vapour  is  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  some- 
what greater,  than  that  supposed  above, 
mist  or  fog  is  produced;  it  higher  still, 
a  tmaU  rain.  If  no  cause  of  conden- 
sation occur,  it  accumulates  into  heavy 
clouds. 

VA'POUB  BATH,  a  machine  for  produ- 
cing a  profuse  perspiration  by  means  of  ex- 


posing the  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
which  is  usually  promoted  by  friction.  The 

Kneral  effect  of  this  process  is  to  relax  the 
dy,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin,  alle- 
riate  pain  and  spasmodic  contractions,  and 
promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  heat  is  modified  and 
tempered  by  the  moisture  diffVised  through 
the  air;  and  it  i*  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  effectual 
than  the  hot  water  bath. 

VA'RI,  in  toology,  a  species  of  qua- 
druped, the  maucauco,  or  Lemur  catta  of 
Linnaeus,  having  its  tail  marked  with  rings 
of  black  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Ma- 
dagascar. 

VARIABLE  QuAN'TiTias,  in  geometry 
and  analjrtics,  such  as  are  either  continu- 
ally increasing  or  diminishing ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  constant  and  un- 
changeable. 

VARIATION,  in  geography  and  navi- 
gation, a  deviation  of  the  magnetical  needle 
from  the  true  north  point;  called  also  decli- 
nation. The  causes  of  this  variation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  connexien  be- 
tweeu  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
causes  of  polarity,  which  are  connected 
with  the  earth's  motion,  and  a  subordinate 

electrical  action. Fariation,  in  music, 

the  different  manner  of  playing  or  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  graces,  &c.,  yet  so  that  the  tune 
itself  may  be  discovered  through  all  its  em- 
bellishments.  In  grammar,  change  of 

termination  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  case,  nuaaber,  and 
^nder.— — rariafum  qf  ike  moon,  the  third 
inequality  observed  in  the  moon's  motion, 
by  which,  when  out  of  her  quadratures,  her 
true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARICEL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  chicken- 
pox,  a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Pyrexia,  or- 
der Exanthemata  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

VARI'ETY,  in  natural  history,  any  indi- 
vidual plant  or  animal  that  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  species  in  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

VABI'OLA.  or  SMALL-POX,  in  medi- 
cine, a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia, 
and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Arabui,  and  in  which  there  arises  a 
fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  lit- 
tle inflammations  in  the  skin,  which  proceed 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
being  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in 
another  person.  It  makes  its  attack  on 
people  of  all  ages,  but  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life.  Thin  destruc- 
tive scourge  of  the  human  race  has,  of  late 
years,  been  happily  arrested  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variola  vaeeina,  or  cow-pox. 
[See  Cow-PoxJ 

VA'RIOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystalized,  or 
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an  toonded*  ghing  the  ttone  a  spotted  ap- 
pearance. 

VABICEUM  EDITIOIf  8,  in  Uteratoze, 
editiona  of  the  Gteek  and  Boman  cUMicm 
in  which  the  note*  of  diCsraU  conunenta- 
ton  are  Inserted. 

VA'RIX,  in  medicine,  an  uMfen  swell- 
inc  or  dilatation  of  a  vein. 

VAB'NISH,  any  f^utinons  and  flossy 
liquid,  with  which  articles  of  fomitore,  Ac 
may  be  covered,  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance, or  to  defend  them  from  iqjary.  var- 
■iriies  are  us«iaUr  made  with  gums  and 
spirit  of  wines  bat  as  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  purposes  they 
are  to  answer,  differ  widely,  tney  of  coarse 


aroeciesof 
med  Yarro,  who 


vary  in  a  similar  degree. 

VARRaNIAN  8at»b, 
tire  so  called  from  the  leam< 
first  composed  it.  The  style  was  fh«  and 
unconfined,  containing  both  prose  and 
▼erse  intermixed  accorung  to  the  £uicy  of 
the  writer. 

YA'SA,  in  botany,  the  vessels  which  serve 
to  support  the  life  of  plants,  which  are  the 
•osa  mee^era,  or  sap-vessels ;  utricuU,  lit- 
tle bags  usually  fhll  of  a  green  pulp,  which 
aerve  as  reservoirs  of  the  sap;  and  tra- 
chem,  the  air-vessels. 

VAS'CULAB,  pertainiM  to  the  vessels 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies ;  as,  the  o««- 
enlar  functions ;  the  vtueular  system. 

YASCULIF'EBOUS,  in  botanv,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  plants  as  have  seed 
vessels  divided  into  cells. 

YA8B,  in  architecture^  an  ornament 
placed  on  eomicea,  socles,  or  pediments, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  ancients 
mied  in  aacnfices,  &c.  The  Gredan  artisu 
gave  to  every  vase  the  shape  best  adapted 
to  its  use,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
A  great  number  of  these  vessels  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to 
artisU  modds  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 
— ^AmoBg  fiorists,  the  calyi;  of  a  plant,  as 
the  tulip,  is  called  a  ease. 

YA'SttJS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  namely,  the  vostes  etctoniw  and 
intemu$,  situated  on  the  outer  and  iimer 
side  of  the  thigh. 

YAT'ICAN,  a  magnificent  palace  of  mo- 
dem Some,  built  upon  the  Yatican  hill, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
formeriy  (he  residence  of  the  popes;  and 
the  conclaves  for  the  election  of  cardinals 
are  stiH  hdd  there.  It  ii  not  a  regular 
boilding,  bat  contmns  32  court  yards,  and, 
as  is  generally  said.  11,000  rooms.  There 
are  the  celebrated  coUectious  of  pictures, 
and  the  muaeums;  together  with  the  far- 
fkmed  Fatiean  Uftrary,  which  bears  witness 
to  the  sdentific  spirit,  or  fondness  for  mag- 
nificence of  many  successive  popes,  andls 
said  to  contain,  among  its  treasures,  an- 
dent  manuscripts  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

.  VAY'ASOR,  an  ancient  Utle  of  nobUity 
in  En^dand,  said  by  Camden  to  be  next  be- 
low a  baron. 

YEA'DER,  the  13th  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year. 

VECTOR,  in  astronomy,  a  radius  of  a 


Janet's  orbit,  drawn  from  the  pdnt  of  cen- 
tral force  to  the  curve,  wlueh  its  varied  re- 


YEDA'  (pron.  vedoi/),  the  name  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  vrrit- 
which  are  divided  into  four  parte  or 


ing^wl 

vedas. 


YEDETTE,  in  military  affiurs,  a  soitiDd 
on  horseback  detached  firam  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  to  discover  and  give  notioe  m 
the  enemy^  movements. 

YE"GETABLE,  an  organic  bodjr,  desti- 
tute of  senae  and  voluntary  motion,  bat 
fhnushed  with  pores  and  ve8sds,bv  the  aid 
of  which  it  draws  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  &c.,  and  in  general  propagating  itself 
by  seeds.  Thdr  forms  are  afanoat  infinite 
in  number,  and  many  thousand  genera  are 
displayed  in  sjrstems  of  botany,  bendes 
species  and  varieties  of  each.  The  largest 
kinds  grow  within  the  tropics,  and  they 
dwindle  as  they  grow  in  ctAder  regions, 
whether  devated,  or  to  the  northwwrd  or 
southward  of  the  tropics.  [See  Pi.Aa*.] 
— In  a  more  limited  sense,  v^etablea  are 
such  plants  as  are  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  a  Question  much  dis- 
cussed among  philosophov,  in  what  way 
the  various  vegetable  tribes  were  OBginally 
diffosed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
three  different  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed. Linnaeus  supposed  a  sin^  fwuni' 
tive  centre  of  vegetation,  whence  all  species 
of  plants  have  been  gradually  di^ersed 
over  the  riobe  by  winds,  riven,  current^ 
animals,  oc.  A  second  hypotheds  is,  that 
each  species  of  plants  oru;mated  in  a  pri- 
mitive centre,  (n  which  thoe  were  aeveial 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  eadi  bdng 
the  seat  of  a  particular  number  of 


The  third  hypotheais  is, 
suitable  climate  existed,  there  the  v^e- 
table  tribes  sprang  up,  and  that  plants  of' 
the  same  species  were,  from  the  first,  spread 
over  different  r^ons.— —  The  «^p«#«Mr 
atidt  are  decompmed  by  a  red  heat,  lliey 
are,  in  general,  less  liable  to  spontancooa 
decompoution  than  other  vq^table  sob- 
atancea.  They  are  neariv  all  decompoaed 
by  concentrated  hot  nitno  add,  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  carbonic  add  and 
water.  Tiiere  are  at  least  ttrentv-Ave  in 
number,  the  most  important  ot  which  an 
the  follovring :  acetic  acid,  or  vin^ai^  oxa- 
lic, tartaric,  dtric,  malic,  bensoie  gallic, 
boletic,  moroxylic   mectmic^   and   pectie 

adds. FegkabU  alkaim  comprehend 

those  proximate  prindples  which  are  poa- 
sessed  of  alkaline  propoties.  TheyaUooa- 
dst  of  carbon,  hydrogiu,  oxvgen,  and  ni- 
trogen. Ther  are  decomposed  wiUi  fiidHty 
by  nitric  acid  and  by  heat;  and  •mmfmi^ 
is  always  one  of  the  producU  of  the  de- 
structive distillation.  1%ey  never  exist  in 
an  insulated  statte  in  the  planta  which  con- 
tain them,  but  ar^  apparently,  in  every  case, 
combined  vrith  an  add,  with  which  they 
form  a  salt  more  or  less  soluUe  in  water. 

VegetabU  oiU  are  eharacterixed  by  n 

peculiar  unctuous  £ed,  by  infiammabilifrr, 
and  bv  insolubility  in  wator.  They  are  di- 
vided mto  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  the  former 
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of  which  are  comparatiTely  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and  therefore  impart  a  permanent 
stain  to  paper ;  while  tbe  latter,  owing  to 
their  Tolatility,  produce  a  stain  which  dis- 
appears br  gentle  heat. 

VFOETABLE  MAR'BOW.  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  originally  grow- 
ing in  Persia,  and  now  cultivated  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries.  Its  fiesh  is 
Terr  tender,  soft,  and  of  a  buttery  quality. 

VE"GETO-AN'IMAL  MATTER,  a  term 
formerlT  applied  to  Tegetable  gluten,  which 
is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  farina  or  starch.  It  is 
remarkably  elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi- 
transparent.  By  distillation  it  afibrds,  like 
animal  substances,  alkaline  water,  concrete 
Tolatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatie  oiL 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  a  vessel  which  re> 
eeives  the  blood  brought  by  the  arteries, 
and  carries  it  back  to  the  heart.  Veins  are 
continuations  of  the  extreme  capillary  parts 
of  the  arteries,  reflected  back  again  toward 
the  heart.  Uniting  their  channels,  as  they 
approach  the  heart,  all  the  veins  ultimi^tely 
form  three  trunks :  the  vena  cava  deseen- 
deiu,  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  above  the  heart;  the  vena  cava  ateen- 
den*,  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  below  the  heart ;  and  the  porta,  which 
carries  the  blood  to  the  liver.— —In  botany, 
the  veint  of  plants  are  an  assembly  of 
tubes,  throttgn  which  the  sap  is  transmitted 
along  the  katves.  The  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  finer  and  more  complex 
ramifications,  which  interbrancb  with  each 
other  like  net-work ;  the  larger  and  more 
direct  assemblages  of  vessels  bein^  called 

rib$  and  nervee. Fein,  among  mmers,  a 

space  containing  ores,  spar,  clay,  &c. ;  when 
it  bears  ore^  it  is  callied  a  quick  vein,  when 
no  or^  a  dead  vein.  Metalliferous  veins 
have  been  traced  in  the  earth  for  miles; 
and  many  species  of  stones  are  also  often 
found  in  veint. 

YE  LITE  8,  in  antiquity,  light  armed 
troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  who  derived 
their  name,  a  veloeitate,  from  their  swift- 
ness. They  seem  not  to  have  been  divided 
into  distinct  bodies  or  companies,  but  to 
have  hovered  loosely  in  front  of  the  army, 
"^ey  were  disposed  sometimes  before  the 
front  of  the  kaetati,  sometimes  dispersed 
up  and  down  amon|r  the  void  spaces,  and 
sometiines  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the 
wings.  The  Felitee  generally  began  the 
eombat,  skirmishing  in  flying  parties  with 
the  first  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, fell  back  by  the  fianks  of  the  army, 
or  fidlied  a^ain  in  the  rear.  Their  armour 
was  a  javelm,  casque,  cuirass,  and  shield, 
all  of  a  light  construction. 

YELXUM,  a  fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calves'  skin,  rendered  particularly 
dear  and  white.  The  invention  of  veUum 
has  been  usually,  though  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  now 
Bergamo ;  but  the  art  of  writing  upon  skins 
was  known  Ions  before  the  time  of  Attains, 
and  is  assignable  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
nmus,  the  contemporary  with  Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus,  whose  motive  for  giving  his 


attention  to  the  improvement  of  vellum  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  : — ^The  Egyptjan  mo- 
narch was  anxiously  employed  in  perfecting 
his  magnificent  library  at  Alexandria :  with 
these  feelings  and  views,  he  prohibited  tbe 
exportation  of  the  papyrus  from  his  domi- 
nions, that  he  might  not  be  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  wanting  paper  for  the 
multitude  of  scribes,  whom  be  constantlv 
employed  to  copy  the  MSB.  which  he  had, 
by  means  of  skilful  emissaries,  collected  in 
every  part  of  the  knowna  world. 


VELO"CIPED£,  a  vehicle  consisting  of 

-  gjj^ 

ag  on  two  wheels,  one     . 
hind  the  other.    On  this  an  individual  sits. 


a  piece  of  wood  about  five  feet  long^  and  J 
afoot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheeU,  one  be- 


as  on  horseback,  so  that  his  feet  touch  the 
ground,  while  he  propels  the  machine  by 
pressing  his  feet  slightly  against  the  ground, 
and  keeps  his  balance  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  is  theprincipal  difficulty  of  begmners. 
In  front  of  the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  arms ; 
and  the  front  wheel  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  any 
direction  to  the  machine. 

YBLCTCITT,  an  extraordinary  depee  of* 
svriftness.  We  apply  the  words  eelertt^  and 
rapidity  to  the  swiftness  of  animals,  but  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  bodies  moving 
in  ethereal  space  we  use  the  word  velocity ; 
as,  the  velocity  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  velocity  of 
wind,  or  the  velocity  of  light.  Velocity  is 
abeolute  or  relative;  absolute  when  a  body 
moves  over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time ; 
relative  when  it  has  respect  to  another 
moring  body. 

YE'NA  CA'YA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  so  called  from  its  great 
cavity,  into  which,  as  a  comtnon  coan- 
nel,  aU  the  lesser  veins,  except  the  pulmo- 
naries,  empty  themselves.  This  vein  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  Uver  and  other 
parts,  and  carries  it  to  the  heart. 

YE'NA  POR'TA,  in  anatomy,  tbe  great 
vein  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
which  is  distinguished  into  two  portions, 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VENEERING,  tbe  art  of  inlaying  frimi- 
ture,  &c.  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  me- 
tal, or  other  materials.  Also,  of  making 
representations  of  fiowers,  birds,  and  other 
figures. 

VENTIDUCT,  in  building,  a  passage  for 
wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  passage  or 
spiracle  for  ventilating  apartmenu. 

YENTIL'ATION,  the  act  of  expelling 
impure  air,  and  of  dissipating  noxious  va- 
pours. Pew  persons  are  aware  how  very 
necessary  a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  We  preserve  life 
vrithout  food  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
keep  us  vrithout  ahr  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  we  cease  to  exist.  It  is  not,  however, 
enough  that  we  have  air;  we  must  have 
freak  air;  for  the  principle  by  which  life  is 
supported  i»  taken  from  the  air  during  the 
art  of  breathing.  One-fourth  only  of  the 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting  life ; 
the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  the  pure  rital 
air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be  respired.  By 
the  care  we  take  to  shut  out  the  external  air 
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tnm  ow  houea,  we  pNvrat  the  escape  of 
the  deteriorated  air,  and  coademn  tmraelTea 
to  breatlM,  again  and  again,  the  same  con- 
taminated, nnreflreehing  atmo^here.  Wlio, 
that  has  ever  Mt  the  refrnhuig  effe^s  of 
the  morning  air,  can  wonder  at  the  laaai- 
tnde  and  dieeaie  that  firflow  the  oontinoed 
breathing  of  tlie  peatifSerons  atmosphere  of 
eiowded<»iU>Tentilated  apartments  I  It  is 
only  necessary  to  obserre  theooantenaBcea 
^  those  who  inhabit  close  ro(»u  and  hooses, 
the  squalid  hue  of  their  skins,  their  sunken 
eyes,  and  their  languid  mofements,  to  be 
sensible  of  the  bad  effecta  of  shutting  out 
the  external  air.  Chemistry,  however,  has 
fturnished  the  means  of  pnruying  the  air  of 
chambers  in  which  persons  MTe  been  eon< 
fined  with  oontagious  diseases,  at  in  which 
bad  air  is  generated  in  other  ways,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  noxious  or  oflSensiTe  power  of 
the  effuvia  generated  in  such  situational 
and  thus  of  preventing  its  ii^jiiiious  inflo- 
enc.  No  Aunigation  will  be  of  any  avail 
in  purifying  stunant  air,  or  air  that  haa 
been  breathed  tul  it  has  been  deprived  of 
its  vital  breath:  such  air  must  be  cUriven 
out,  when  its  place  should  be  immediately 
supplied  with  fresh  pure  atmosphere.  The 
readiest  means  of  cnanging  the  air  of  an 
apartment  is  by  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  and 
then  throwing  open  the  omnts  and  windows  t 
this  will  set  the  air  in  motion,  by  establish* 
ing  a  current  up  the  chimney. 

VENTBICLES,  in  anatomy,  a  word  ap- 
plied to  certain  small  carities  in  the  body; 
as,  the  two  carities  of  the  heart  which  pro- 

Sel  the  blood  into  the  arteries ;  carities  in 
liferent  parts  of  the  brain,  &c 

TENTKIL'OQUISM,  an  art  or  practice 
of  speaking,  by  means  of  which  the  voice 
appears  to  proceed  from  difflerent  places ; 
though  the  utterer  does  not  change  his 
place,  and  in  many  instances  does  not  ap- 
pear to  speak.  It  has  been  considered  that 
the  sounds  were  produced  independent  of 
the  labial  and  lingual  organs,  end  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  peculiarity,  because  few 
persons  have  learned  it  by  being  Uught ;  but 
It  is  certain  that  practice  only  is  necessary  to 
carry  this  act  of  illusion  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  that  the  sound  is  not 
produced  during  inspiration,  but  proceeds 
as  usual,  dunng  expiration,  with  a  less 
opeoed  mouth.  The  art  of  the  ventriloquist 
ooiTidats  merely  in  this:  after  drawing  a 
lonk  breath,  he  breathes  it  out  slowly  and 
nadually,  dextroudy  diriding  the  air,  and 
diminishing  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the 
musdas  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate,  mov- 
ing the  lips  as  little  as  possible. 

YENIJE,  in  law,  the  place  where  an 
action  is  laid.  In  certain  cases  the  court 
has  power  to  change  the  venue. 

Te^US,  in  astronomy,  a  planet  of  bril- 
liant splendour,  known  likewise  by  the 
names  of  the  morning  and  evening  star. 
She  is  the  constant  attendant  on  the  sun, 
and  is  never  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  heavens  when  that  luminary  is  in  the 
western  quarter.  Venus  has  been  some- 
tmum  seen  moring  across  the  sun's  disc  in 
the  form  of  a  black  spot :  this  is  called  the 


's  parallax,  and  of  course  ia»  distance 
1  the  earth  was  ascertained  with  very 


transit  of  Tenns.  The  travsit  of  Venus 
happened  but  twice  during  the  last  oen- 
tnrv,  vis.  in  1761  and  1769,  and  no  oiha 
will  occur  till  the  year  1874.  From  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1761  was  deduced  the 
sun's 

from    _  

great  accuracy.  This  distance  was  found  to 
be  somewhere  between  9o  and  96  miUians 
of  miles.  This  being  obtained,  the  distances 
of  the  other  planets  were  easily  found  by 
observation  and  calculation. 

VERAN'DAH,  a  term  of  eastern  origin 
applied  to  a  light  gallery  external  to  a  hoiue, 
suppoited  on  pillurs,  and  frequently  inclosed 
in  front  with  lattice  work.  In  England  • 
verandahs  axe  frequently  met  in  villas  sad  ,  j 
cottage  residences,  attached  to  sitting-  ' 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  where  they 
affbrd  a  good  substitute  for  a  colonnade,  i 
and  proride  shelter  against  rain  and  sua.     I 

VE&B,  a  part  of  speech,  which  expresses  ' 
all  actions  of  bodies  and  emoUons  of  the  | 
mind,  distinguishing  their  times  and  modes,  j 
sometimes  b^  literal  variations,  and  at 
others  by  auxiliary  words. 

VERBATIM  ET  LITERATIM  [taL],  | 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter. 

VBRBE'N^  in  botany,  a  genus  oi  plants, 
dass  2  Dumdrto,  order  1  Mommffifnia,  This 
genus  of  plants,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  vervmin,  consisU  of  shrubs  or 
annuls. 

VEEBESI'NA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  £^|nvM«Ma,  order  S  Polyga- 
mia  nper^iuL,  These  consist  entirely  of 
shrubs. 

VERDICT,  in  law,  the  answw  of  a  jury 
given  to  the  court  concerning  any  matter 
of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  com- 
mitted to  their  4rial  and  examination.  [See 
JuuT,  Ac] 

VEE'DIORIS,  in  chemistry,  an  imparo 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment ;  it  ia 
the  rust  of  brass  gathered  by  laying  plates 
of  that  metal  in  beds  with  the  husks  oi 
pressed  grapes*  and  then  scrimping  it  off  the 
plates. 

VER'DITER,  a  blue  pigment,  obtttaed 
by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  tm 
copper  in  nitric  acid. 

VERGETTE.  in  heraldnr,  a  pallet  or 
small  pale;  hence,  a  shield  divided  by  sudt 
pallets  is  termed  vergette. 

VER'JUICE.akindof  harsh  vinegar  made 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apfde  or 
crab,  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  French  give  this  name  to 
unripe  grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquid  ob- 
tained from  them. 

VERMEOL'OGT.  a  discourse  m  treatise 
on  worms,  or  that  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  class  verme*. 

VER'MES,  in  natural  history,  the  last 
and  lowest  class  in  the  Linncan  systeas. 
The  animals  in  this  class  are  not  merely 
those  commonly  known  by  the  name  M 
worms,  but  also  those  which  have  the  gene- 
ral character  of  being  slow  in  motion,  of  a 
soft  substance,  extremely  tenadons  of  liii^ 
capable  of  reproducing  such  porU  of  their 
body  as  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  oh 
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habiting  tnoitt  placet.    There  are  five  or* 
ders  io  this  clau,  viz.  Ji0M«>rta ;  Inttttiik 
Mollutea;  TeMtwea;  mad  Zoopkpta. 

YBRIOICELLI,  a  paste  of  wheat-flour 
in  the  form  of  worm-like  cylinders  of  varioas 
diameters,  the  smallest  or  threadlike  beinp^ 
termed  Vermicelli,  and  the  larger  Macaroni. 
It  is  also  cut  into  ribbands  and  other  forms, 
and  is  then  called  Italian  paste.  It  is  made 
by  foreiog  the  paste  through  small  ajper- 
tores  in  an  iron  plate,  which  is  done  by  a 
powerful  screw-press. 

VERMICULAR,  resembling  the  tortn- 
ous  motion  of  a  worm  ;  as  the  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  called  also  perit- 

taltie. In  sculpture,  vermicular  or  eer- 

mieulaied  work,  a  sort  of  ornament  in  Mo- 
saic pavements,  winding  and  representing 
the  tracks  of  worms. 

VER'MIFORM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  various  parts  in  the  numan  body, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  worms;  as, 
the  vermi^orM  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

VERIlIFUGE,  an  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine, or  a  snbstance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  firom  animal  bodies. 

VBRMIL'LION,  a  red  pigment,  of  a  hae 
between  scarlet  and  crimson.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  vermillion ;  the  one  natural  or 
native,  and  the  other  common  or  factitious. 
Native  vermillion  is  found  in  several  silver- 
mines,  in  the  form  of  a  ruddy  sand,  which 
onlv  requires  to  be  purified.  Common  ver- 
million is  made  of  the  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  facti- 
tious cinnabar,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

VER'NAL,  appearing  in  or  appertaining 
to  the  spring ;  as,  vemai  flowers  are  prepa- 
ratives to  autumnal  fmits. 

VERNATION,  in  botany,  the  uone  as 
fttliation,  which  see. 

VERONICA,  in  ootany,  agenos  of  plants, 
class  3  JHandria,  order  1  Mouogyida.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials,  consisting 
principally  of  the  dufferent  kinds  of  the 


plant  BpeedwelL 
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B,  in  poetry,  a  line  or  part  of  a 

composition,  the  cadences  of  which  are  si- 
milar in  eacn.  The  harmony  of  every  verse 
is  complete  in  itself.  Verses  are  made  up  of 
feet,  the  number  and  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  character  of  the  verse,  as  ke»- 
mmeter,  pentameter,  ftc.  In  the  Greek  and 
Boman  versification,  a  foot  was  determined 
by  its  quantity;  in  the  English,  quantity  is 
supplied  bv  accent.— ^BZanJb-verte,  poetry 
in  which  tne  lines  do  not  end  in  rhymes. 

fiereie-verse  usually  consists  of  ten  svl- 

lables,  or  in  English,  of  five  accented  sylla- 
bles, constituting  five  feet. Vere^fieatUm 

is  the  art  of  adjusting  the  syllables,  and 
forming  them  into  harmonioiu  measure. 
ESee  PoBiBT.] 

VER'SATILE,  an  epithet  for  that  quality 
which  enables  persons  to  turn  readily  firom 

one  thing  to  another. In  boUn^,  a  va-- 

eatUa  antker  is  one  fixed  by  the  middle  on 
the  ptnnt  of  the  filament,  and  so  poised  as 


pmnt  of  the  filament, 
to  turn  like  the  needle  of  a  compass. 
VER8T,  a  Russian  measure  of  length, 
I  eoatuning  8600  feet;  about  three  quarters 
I  of  anEniJuh  mile. 


VERT,  in  law,  evervthingin  a  forest  that 
bears  a  green  leaf  which  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  deer.  To  preserve  rert  and  veni- 
son is  the  duty  of  the  forest  officer  called 
the  verderer.—— In  heraldry,  the  colour  of 
green  on  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  en- 
graving by  lines  drawn  from  the  dext«r 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

VERTEBRiE,  in  anatomy,  the  twenty- 
four  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  and 
on  which  the  several  motions  of  the  trunk 
of  our  bodies  are  performed.  The  svine 
may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
two  irregular  pjrramids,  which  are  united 
to  each  other  m  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is 
united  to  the  m  soemni.  The  vertebrae 
which  form  the  upper  and  longest  pyramid, 
are  called  true  vertebrae ;  and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pynunid,  or  the  o*  »a- 
erum  and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebrc 
In  each  of  the  vertebrc.  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  trans- 
versely I  convex  before  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavitv  of  the 
spine.  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
its  body  and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebrK,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit  fbr 

the  lodgment  of  the  spiniu  marrow. Fer- 

tebralee,  a  pair  of  muscles  which  serve  to 

move  the  vertebrK  of  the  back. Fer- 

tebral  animalt  are  red-blooded,  with  brains 
and  a  spinal  chord ;  other  kinds,  or  inver- 
tebral,  have  white  blood,  no  skull,  and  no 
back -bone. 

VERTEX,  in  geometry,  the  top  of  any 
line  or  figure ;  as,  the  vertex  of  a  triangle. 
—In  anatomy,  the  crovm  of  the  head. 

In  astronomy,  the  zenith,  or  point  of 

the  heavens  imm^iatelv  over  the  head. 

VERTICAL,  pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
zenith.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  tropics  at  certain  times 
every  vear.    A  star  is  said  to  be  vertical 

when  It  is  in  the  zenith. Vertical  circle, 

in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere 
passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  FertU 
eal  point,  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  over  our  heads,   otherwise   called  the 

zenith. Fertieal  plane,  in  perspective,  is 

a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passing  through  the  eve,  and  cutting 
the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles.—— 
Vertical  plane,  in  conies,  is  a  plane  passiiur 
through  the  vertex  of  the  eon^  and  parallel 

to  any  conic  section. Vertical  line,  in 

conies,  is  a  right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vertex  of 

the  cone. Vertical  dial,  is  a   sun-dial 

drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle,  or 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon. Vertical 

leave*,  in  botany,  are  such  as  stand  so  erect, 
that  neither  of  the  surfkces  can  be  called 
the  upper  or  under.-^rer/ieai  aMihere, 
are  such  as  terminate  the  filaments,  and 
being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no  leas 
upright  than  the  filaments  themselvea. 
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YERTICELLA'TA,iD  botany,  one  of  the 
UnoKan  natural  orders  of  plants,  including 
thoM  whose  flowers  prow  m  the  form  of  a 
whorl,  as  the  mint,  &c. 

VESTA,  in  entomoloff,  the  Wasp,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  kjfmeMpterout  order, 
having  the  mouth  homy,  feelers  four,  un- 
equal; antenna  filiform;  body  glabrous; 
upper  wings  folded;  sting  pungent,  con- 
cealed in  the  abdomen. 

VES'PERS,  the  evening  songs  or  prayers 

in  the  Romish  church. Sicilian  Ftfjten, 

in  French  history,  a  massacre  of  all  the 
French  in  Sicily,  in  the  year  1582.  It  is  so 
called,  because  the  ring  of  the  bell  for  ves- 
pers was  the  signal. 

VESTA,  in  astronomy,  oneof  the  most  re- 
cently disoovered  planets.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  March  39,  I8O7. 

VESTALS,  in  antiquitv,  certain  virgins 
consecrated  at  Rome  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess  Vesta,  and  to  whom  was  committed 
the  care  of  the  vestal  fire,  which  was  to  be 
kept  perpetually  burning  upon  her  altar. 
Their  dresb  was  a  white  vest,  vrith  a  purple 
border;  a  white  linen  surplice,  called  m- 
jMrNm  linteum  ;  and  over  this  a  large  Mrple 
mantle,  with  a  long  train.  On  their  Beads 
they  wore  the  infula,  and  from  the  infaTa 
hung  ribbons.  When  a  vestal  was  convicted 
of  unchastity,  she  was  led  to  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  and  stripped  of  her  habit  so- 
lemnly by  the  pontiff.  She  was  then  put 
alive  into  a  pit,  with  a  lighted  candle,  a 
little  water  and  milk,  and  thus  covered  up 
to  pine  and  languish  away  the  short  re- 
mainder of  her  miserable  existence. 

VESTIBULE,  in  architecture,  a  porch 
or  entrance  into  a  building. In  fortifica- 
tion, that  space  or  covered  ground  which  is 
in  f^nt  of  a  guard-house. 

VESTIB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  round 
cavitv  of  the  internal  ear,  between  the 
cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 

VESTRT,  a  place  adjoining  the  church 
where  the  vestments  of  the  minister  are 
kept ;  also  where  the  parishioners  assemble 
for  the  discbarge  of  parochial  business ; 
whence  such  a  meeting  is  also  called  a  ves- 
try.  Fettfy-eUrk.  an  officer  appointed  to 

attend  all  vestries,  and  take  account  of 
their  proceedings,  &c. 

VEbU'VI  AN,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspecies 
of  pyramidical  ^met,  a  mineral  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vesurius.  It  is  generally 
crystalised  in  four-sided  prisms,  tne  edges 
of  which  are  truncated,  forming  prisms  of 
eight,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silex  and  alumine,  with  a  portidto 
of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manganese. 

VETCH,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  legu- 
minous kind,  vrith  papilionaceous  flowers,  of 
the  genus  Ficia.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
with  various  epithets,  to  many  other  legu- 
minous plants  of  different  genera.  The  ge- 
neral habit  of  these  plants  is  precisely  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  pea.  Upwards  of  eighty 
species  are  known,  most  of  which  inhabit 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  The  common  vetch, 
or  tare,  is  extensively  cultivated  m  Europe, 
and  conside;  ed  a  valuable  agricultural  plant. 


t\ 

VBT'ERINART  ART,  OB  SCIENCETik^ 
modem  term  for  what  was  formerly  called 
farriery.  It  comprehends  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  form,  as  well  as  the  internal 
stracture  and  economy  of  the  horse  (and 
quadrapeds  generally) ;  and  embraces  what- 
ever relates  to  the  diseases  to  which  the 
horse  is  liable;  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  shoeing,  of 
feeding,  exercising,  &c.  of  that  noble  and 
highly  useful  animal.    To  the  veterinary 

Eractitioner,  the  study  of  the  prindplea  ot 
is  art,  the  history  of  the  diseases  which 
he  is  called  on  to  relieve,  and  the  methods 
of  treating  them  that  have  been  found  most 
successful  are  as  essential  as  the  study  of 
medical  science  to  the  physician. 

VETO,  a  prohibition,  or  the  right  of 
forbidding ;  applied  to  the  right  of  a  Idnr 
or  other  magistrate  or  officer  to  withhold 
his  assent  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or 

the  passing  of  a  decree. Feto  was  the 

imporUut  and  solemn  word  which  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  Roman  people  made  use  of 
when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the  se> 
nate,  or  law  proposed  to  the  people,  or  any 
act  of  other  magistrates.  The  bare  pro- 
nouncing of  the  word  veto  was  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  business,  without  any  reasons 
assigned  for  their  dissent. 

VEX'IL  {vexilUum),  a  flag  or  standard. 
^In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous flpwer. 

Vl'ADUCT,  a  structure  made  for  con- 
veying a  carriage  way,  either  by  raising 
mounds  or  arched  supports  across  marshes 
rivers,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
railroads,  or  by  perforation  through  hillsy 
&c. 

VI'A  LACTE'A,in  astronomy,  the  rnOky 
way,  a  shoal  of  countless  stan  in  the  hea- 
vens, to  which  same  shoal  the  sun  and 
most  of  the  risible  stars  belong. 

VIATICUM,  among  the  Romans,  an  al- 
lowance or  prorision  made  by  the  repnblie 
for  such  of  Its  officen  or  magistrates  as  tra- 
velled upon  the  business  of  the  state  into 
any  of  the  prorinces.  The  term  viatiemm 
implies  not  only  money  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  travelling,  but  their  clothes,  or- 
naments, baggage,  &c Fiatiewm,  in  the 

church  of  Rome,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
encharist,  when  administered  to  persons  at 
the  point  of  death. 

VIATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appd- 
lation  given  in  eommon  to  all  officen  of 
any  of  the  magistrates;  as  Uctorsi,  aceens^ 
scribes,  crien,  Ac. 

VIBRATION,  a  regular  reciprocal  ano- 
tion  of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum,  vrbieh  being 
fireely  suspended,  svrings  or  vibrates  teom 
side  to  ride.  The  ribrations  of  the  same 
pendulum  are  all  in  equal  times,  at  least  is 
the  same  latitude.  The  regular  motion  of 
the  pendulum  of  «  clock  is  3000  vibratioBS 
in  an  hour.— — Ftira/*0N  is  ^so  used,  in 
physics,  for  various  other  regular  alternate 
motions :  thus  sensation  is  sappoaed  to  be 
performed  by  means  of  the  vifiratory  bmk 
tion  of  the  nerves,  begun  by  extenud  ol^ 
jects,  and  propagated  to  the  brain.— -In 
musi^  the  motion  of  a  chord*  or  the  mte- 
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Ution  of  any  body,  by  which  lound  is  pro- 
duced. The  acuteness,  elevation  and  gra> 
Tity  of  sound,  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
chord  and  its  tension. 

YIC'AR,  a  particular  kind  of  parish 
priest,  where  the  predial  tithes  are  impro- 
priated or  appropnated,  that  is,  belong  to  a 
chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a  layman, 
who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 

Ticar  the  smaller  tithes  as  a  salary. 

Fieart  apo$tolieal,  in  the  Romish  church, 
are  those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope  in  churches  or  provinces  committed 

to  their  direction. The  title  of  viear-gt- 

neral  was  given  by  Henry  YIII.  to  the  eari 
of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all  the 
clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It 
is  now  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar-general  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  matters  purely  spiritual. 

VICE  (Lat.  nice,  in  the  turn  or  place),  is 
ased  iu  composition  to  denote  one  fMt  vUem 

Strit,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or 
)  second  in  authority.  Thus  we  have  such 
words  as  vice'ekamberlain,  vice-chancellor, 
viee-resident,  vicegerent,  viceroy,  &c.—— 
Vice,  in  smithery,  an  instrument  used  for 
holdiing  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the  ar- 
tificer u  working  upon. ^Among  glaciers, 

a  machine  for  dniwing  lead  into  flat  rods  for 
case  windows. 

VI  ET  ARIflS,  in  law,  words  made  use 
of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass, 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime. 

VI"OIL,  in  church  affairs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
eontinning  till  the  same  hour  the  following 
evening.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
vigiliM,  which  denoted  the  night  watcl).es 
and  guards  among  the  Broman  soldiers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  etKubia,  who  kept 
guard  by  day.  The  word  was  hence  adopted 
by  the  first  Christians  who  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  preceding  the  solemn  festivals  in 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 
rag^ebratiou. 

VlL'LEIN,  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land, 
manv  of  wnom  were  attached  to  the  land, 
and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
[See  Fbddai.  Ststbm.] 

VILOiUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  by 
lanncuB  to  the  soft  close  hairs  on  different 
parts  of  plants,  which  form  a  fine  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

VINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  Aug.  19,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ff- 
tis,  that  produces  grapes,  common  in  most 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  and  of 
which  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
vineyards  cover  large  tracts,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  ts  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  trees  are  cut  down  and  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
those  grapes  ripening  the  best  that  are 


nearest  the  ground.  That  wine  is  the 
strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and 
fermented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  for  wine-making  have  small 
berries  and  bunches,  with  an  austere  taste. 
In  certain  localities,  the  vine  lives  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans.  Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book ;"  and  it 
is  known  that  the  abbeys  and  religious 
houses  usually  possessed  a  vineyard.  The 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  many  of 
them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  tolerably 
successful.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
Kent  are  supposed  to  be  derived  m>m  their 
having  been  the  site  of  vineyards.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  began  to  be  neglected. 
Our  intimate  connection  with  France — our 
actual  possession,  indeed,  of  a  portion  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  that  country 
— contributed  to  produce  this  circumstance. 
But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  during 
the  16th  and  l/th  centuries,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  made  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  [For  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
"  Obafb."!— The  word  vine  also  denotes 
the  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object, 
or  by  seizing  any  fixed  thing  with  its  ten- 
drils or  daspers. 

VINEGAR, or  ACETIC  ACID,  an  acid 
liauor  obtained  firom  wine,  cider,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  varieties  of  acetic  acids  known  in  com- 
merce are  five:  1.  wine  vinegar;  2.  malt 
vinegar ;  3.  cider  vinegar ;  4.  sugar  vinegar; 
5.  wood  vinegar.  In  Great  Britain  vinegar 
is  usually  made  of  malt;  though  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  family  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines. 

VI'NERT,  in  gardening,  an  erection  for 
supporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  consisting  of  a  wall  with 
stoves  and  flues. 

VINIFACTEUR  [Fr.],  a  method  made 
use  of  in  France  and  Spain  to  improve  the 
spirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  During 
the  fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  etherial 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open 
vats;  and  the  vinifacteur  is  intended  to 
collect  these  parts,  and  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  must.  It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the 
vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  condense  these  vapours. 
The  cap  is  prorided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do 
not  condense. 

Vl'NOUS  FERMENTATION,  that  im- 
portant  process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider, 
&c.  are  made,  and  from  which,  by  distilla- 
tion, result  all  spirits.  It  is  effected  by  well 
combining  saccnarine  matter  with  water. 
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the  hjdrMen  of  wkiefa  eombinn  with 
the  acid  of  the  ragar,  and  its  own  oxygen 
eeeapet  aa  carbonic  add  gas,  leaving  a  so- 
lution TarioQsly  hydrogenous,  which  bottled, 
or  banged  up  in  casks,  forms  useful  liquors ; 
or  acted  upon  by  heat,  the  hydrogenous 
parts  rise  first,  asid  constitute  spirits.  But 
if  this  Cennentation  exhausts  itself,  a  re- 
action  takes  place,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from 
the  air,  and  the  compound  becomes  vinegar. 
A  Aurther  action  is  the  exhalation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  carbon  by 
which  the  orinnal  substance  is  entirely  de- 
composed.  The  three  stages  of  vinous, 
acetous,  and  putrescent  fermentation,  are 
the  actions  and  re-actions  by  which  a  na- 
tural compound  of  the  gases  are  returned 
to  the  atmospheric  mass.  The  ftrst  is  the 
esca^  of  oxygen,  the  second  is  its  absorp- 
tion, and  the  last  is  the  dispersion  of  all 
the  gaseous  constituents. 

VrOL,  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  of 
the  same  form  as -the  violin,  bat  larger. 
Viols  are  of  different  kinds;  the  largest  is 
called  the  bat*  viol,  whose  tones  are  deep, 
soft,  and  agreeable. 

YI'OLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  i  Fmtandria,  otiet  1  Monogpnia. 
Plants  of  this  genos  are  perennials,  well 
known  by  the  En^ish  name  of  yi<^t. 

VIOLET,  in  boUny,  a  plant  and  flower 
of  the  genus  Fiola,  of  many  species.  These 
are  favourite  flowears  in  all  northern  and 
temperate  climates,  and  many  of  them  are 
among  the  first  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
flTe  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior 
one  is  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  less  pro- 
longed into  a  spur  at  the  base.  The  roots 
are  mostly  perennial ;  the  stem  almost 
wanting  in  some  species,  and  distinct  in 
others;  the  leaves  are  ahemate,  provided 
vrith  stipules  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers 
are  disposed  on  axillary  peduncles. 

VIOLIN',  the  most  perfect  of  all  stringed 
musical  instruments  played  vrith  the  bow. 
The  vi(^n  consists  of  three  chief  parts— 
the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound-board. 
The  violin  has  four  catgut  stringy  of  dif- 
ferent sixes,  of  which  the  largest  is  wound 
round  with  vrire.  Music  for  the  violin  is 
always  set  in  the  G  key,  which  on  that  ac- 
count is  called  the  violin  key;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instrament  consists  in  its 
purity  and  distinctness,  strength,  and  fiil- 
ness  of  tone. 

VIOLONCEL'LO,  41  musical  instrament 
which  comes  between  the  viota  di  braccie 
(or  arm  viol)  and  the  double  bass,  both  aa 
to  size  and  tone.  It  is  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  with  the  violin ;  and  the 
player  holds  it  between  his  knees.  lu 
notes  are  written  in  the  F  or  bass  clef;  and 
it  generally  accompanies  the  doable  bass. 

VIOLO'NO,  the  EngUsh  doubU  batt,  a 
deep-toned  musical  instrument,  the  laiigest 
of  the  kind  played  with  a  bow,  and  princi- 
pally used  to  sustain  the  harmony. 

VrPEB,  an  animal  of  the  snake  tribe, 
the  bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous 
in  all  countries,  but  in  tropical  regions  it  is 
ahnost  instantly  £staL 


VIR'GA,  in  arehsology,  the  rod  or  staff 
which  sheriffs,  bailifb,  se.  carry  as  a  badge 
of  their  office.-^ — Virga  ulnarim,  a  yard  mea- 
sure according  to  the  legal  dl,  or  true  stand- 
ard. 

VIR'GINAL,  in  music,  a  stringed  and 
keyed  instrument  resembling  the  spinnet. 
It  is  now  quite  obsolMe,  though  formeriy  in 
great  repute. 

VIR'GO.  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  np  of 
the  Bodiac ;  and  a  constellation  containing 
according  to  the  British  catalogue,  110  stars. 

VI'EUS,  in  medicine,  a  watery  fetid  mat- 
ter  issuing  from  wounds,  which  is  endued 
vrith  corrosive  and  malignant  qualities. 

VIRTU,  a  love  ot  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
taste  for  curiosities. 

VIRTUO'SO,  one  skilled  in  antique  or 
natural  cariosities ;  a  lover  of  the  uberd 
arts. 

VIS'CERA.  in  anatomy,  the  intestine^ 
or  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VISCOUNT  (pron.  tfeoimf ),  a  noblemsB 
next  in  degree  to  an  eaH.  The  first  viscount 

was  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL A 

viteounft  coronet  has  neither  flowers  nw 
points  raised  above  the  circle,  like  those  of 
superior  degree,  but  only  pearis  placed  on 
Siva,  the  cirde  itself. 

VIS'CUS,  in  medical  adence,  any  organ 
or  part  which  has  an  appropriate  use,  as 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

VISH'NU,  the  second  person  of  the  Hin- 
doo irimourti  or  trinity,  consisting  of  Bra- 
ma,  the  creator,  Fiahnm,  the  praiarrer,  and 
the  destroyer. 

VIS  INERTLS;  the  power  in  bodies 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rest  to  resist  any 
change  that  is  endeavoured  to  be 
upon  them  to  change  their  atate.  This,  ae- 
cording  to  Newton,  is  implanted  in  all 

matter. Fis  innta,  that  power  by  whidi 

a  musdCf  when  wounded,  touched,  or  irri- 
tated, contracts,  independmt  of  the  will 
of  the  animal  that  is  the  olqect  of  the 


experiment,  and  vdthout  its  fieding  pain. 

Fie  medieatrixnaturit,  a  term  employed 

by  physicians  to  express  that  healing  power 
in  an  animated  body,  bv  which,  whiEai  dis- 


eased, the  body  is  enanled  to  recain 

healthy  actions. Fie  mortna,  that  pi 

perty  by  which  a  musde,  after  th«  death  of 
the  animal,  or  a  muscle,  immediately  after 
having  heen  cut  from  a  living  body,  con- 
tracts.——Ft*  nervoea,  a  power  of  the  mua- 
des  by  which  thev  act  wnen  exdted  by  the 
nerves.— —Fis  plaetiea,  that  fisdlity  of 
formation  which  spontaneously  mieratei 

animals. Ftavite,  the  natural  power  of 

the  animal  machine  in  preserving  fife. 

VriSION,  in  physiology,  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving objects  by  means  d  the  <wgaB  of 
sight.  Modem  philosophers  agree  in  sup- 
posing vision  to  be  produced  by  rays  of 
light,  reflected  firom  the  several  points  of 
objects,  received  in  at  the  pupil,  refracted 
and  collected  in  their  passage  through  the 
coats  and  humours  to  the  retina,  or  the 
choroides,  and  thus  striking;  or  makinr  an 
impression  on  so  many  pdnta  of  oneof  those 
membranes;  which  impression  is  coaveyyd 
to  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  to  the  bruB. 
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[See  Etb,  Orxics,  fte.]  In  ScriDtnre,  «i- 
•ttfiu  ti^ifir  revelationa  from  Goa ;  an  ap- 
pearance  of  Bbmetbing  Bupernaturally  pre- 
Bentcd  to  the  minda  of  the  prophets,  bjr 
which  they  were  informed  of  future  events ; 
as,  the  TiBions  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel.  Ac— With 
regard  to  those  mental  and  optical  illusionB 
wmch  have  given  rise  to  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  they  are  all  either  prmlnoed 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind,  or  oce** 
sioned  by  the  presence  of  some  external  ob* 
ject,  under  sucn  circumstances  as  to  deceive 
the  senses.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  "  In- 
qniries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Power," 
treating  of  spectral  illusions,  refers  them  to 
the  following  heads :— 1.  Fake  perceptions 
or  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  only, 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  participate.  2. 
Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not  at 
the  time  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor,  con- 
sequently, of  having  dreamt.  A  person,  aa 
he  observes,  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  mental  impression,  drops  asleep  for 
a  fiew  seconds,  perhaps,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  it ;  some  scene  or  person  connected 
with  the  impression  appears  in  the  dream, 
and  he  starts  up  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a  spectral  appearance.  3.  Intense 
mental  conceptions,  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  be- 
lieved to  have  a  real  existence.  This  takes 
place,  when,  along  with  the  mental  emo- 
tion, the  individual  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  external  impressions  are 
very  slight,  as  solitude,  faint  bght,  and  qui- 
eBcence  of  body.  It  is  a  state  bordering 
dosely  upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision 
occurs  wnile  the  person  is  in  the  waking 
state.  4.  Erroneous  impressions  connected 
with  bodily  disease,  generally  disease  in  the 
brain.  The  illusions  in  these  cases  arise  in 
a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  Bome  former  circumstances 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  believed  for  a 
time  to  have  a  real  and  present  existence. 
The  diseascB  in  connexion  with  which  they 
arise,  are  generally  of  an  i^poplectio  or  in- 
flammatory character,  sometimes  epileptic; 
and  they  are  very  frequent  in  the  affection 
called  deliritm  tremens,  produced  by  a  con- 
tinued use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

VISITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
an  office  or  act  of  superintendence  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  once  in  three  years,  by 
visiting  the  churches  and  their  rectors,  &c. 
throuriiout  the  whole  diocese.  Parochial 
visitation  by  the  archdeacons  is  annual. 

VIS'ITOB,  in  law,  an  inspector  into  the 
government  oi  a  corporation. 

VIS'UAL.  In  perspective,  the  visual 
point,  is  a  point  in  the  horisontal  line,  in 
which  all  the  ocular  rays  unite.— —riMia/ 
rttfe,  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from 
the  object  to  the  eye. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS,  those  ftinetionB 
or  fscnlties  of  the  body  on  which  life  im- 
mediately depends ;  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  re^iration,  the  heat  of  tbe  body, 

&C. 

VITIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
S  Pentandria,  order  I  Monogpnia.  The  prin- 
cipal species  an  the  Fiti$  vinifera^  the  com- 


mon vin^  and  the  Fitit  JndieOt  the  Indian 
vine. 

VirREOUS  HXTMOUR,  the  peUucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye 
behind  the  crystaHne  lens. 

VITRIFACTION,  the  act,  process,  or 
operation  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat ; 
as,  the  vitrifaetiom  of  sand,  flmt,  and  peb- 
bles, with  alkaline  salta. 

VIT'RIOL.    [See  CorrBBAs,  Sclfhub, 

^T'RIOLATED,  in  chemistry,  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  or  vitrioL 

VITRIOLIC  ACID.  [See  SoLrnvBic 
AciD.1 

VIYA'CE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet, 
signifying  lively ;  and  ottMwtMtaio,  very  lively. 

vI'VART,  a  place  for  keeping  living  ani- 
mals, as  a  park,  a  warren,  a  pond,  &e. 

VITA  VaCE  [Lat.],  by  word  of  mouth ; 
as,  to  vote,  or  to  communicate  with  another 
person,  vied  voee. 

VIVES,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  disease  of 
horses  and  some  other  animals,  seated  in 
the  glands,  under  the  ears,  where  a  tumour 
is  formed  which  Bometimes  ends  in  suppu- 
ration. 

VIVIFICATION.  in  chemistrj.  the  act 
of  giving  new  lustre,  force  and  vigour;  as, 
the  vivififation  of  mercury. 

VIVIP'AROUS,  in  natural  historr,  an 
epithet  for  producing  young  in  a  firing 
state ;  as  distinguishea  from  oviparoue,  pro- 
ducing eggs,  as  birds. In  botany,  a  mv<- 

parone  plant  is  one  in  which  either  the 
seeds  germinate  on  the  plant,  instead  of 
falling,  as  they  usually  do,  or  which  pro- 
duces its  liring  offspring  as  bulbs. 

VIZ'IER,  or  Gbard  Visibb,  the  title  of 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  sultan,  con- 
ducts the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and 
decides  alone;  for  by  a  seal  which  he  re- 
ceives at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  is 
authorized  to  rule  with  absolute  power,  in 
the  name  of  the  sultan.  The  title  of  vitier 
is  also  given  to  all  the  pachas  <^  three  tails, 
or  pachas  of  the  highest  rank. 

WCAL  MUSIC,  music  produced  by 
the  voice,  either  unaccompanied  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments.  Vocal  music  has 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  in  its 
endless  variety  of  intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  support  which  it  derives 
from  its  connexion  with  words.  [See  Music] 

VOICE,  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  larynx. 
The  lungs,  the  wind-pipe,  &c.,  the  finely- 
arched  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pliability 
of  the  lips,  are  each  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  producing  the  different  intonations 
which  render  the  human  voice  so  agreeable 
and  harmonious.  A  good  musical  voice 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  soundness  and 
power  of  the  organs*  of  utterance  and  of 
hearing;  and  is  much  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  singing  and  gymnastic  exerciseB 
that  expand  the  cnest. 

VO'LANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
flying  or  baring  the  wings  spread. 

VOL'ATILE,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
substances  which  waste  or  easily  paaB  away 
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into  the  Mrifonn  state:  ss,  musk,  harts- 
horn, and  the  various  essential*  oils.  Alco- 
hol and  ether  are  called  volatile  liqaids  for 
a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  appli- 
eation  of  heat. 

YOLCA'NOES.  in  geology,  burning  moun- 
tains, or  explosions  in  the  earth,  forming 
mountains  with  their  melted  materials. 
Beneath  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  in- 
flammable materials  appear  to  exist,  which 
access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure,  excite  into 
combustion.  They  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  inflammable  bases  or  metals,  which 
ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  expand- 
ing into  steam  they  shake  the  granitic  foun- 
dations, and  sometimes  bursUng  through, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of 
the  coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is 
often  6  or  600  miles,  and  their  eSSects  on  sea 
and  land  frightful  and  destructive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
philosophers,  they  depend  upon  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  immense  subterranean 
cavities,  to  which  water  or  atmospheric  air 
may  occasionally  have  access.  The  subter- 
ranean thunder  heard  at  great  distances 
under  Yeauvius,  prior  to  an  emption,  indi- 
cates the  vast  extent  of  these  cavities ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation between  the  Solfatarm  and  Vesuvius, 
is  established  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
latter  is  in  an  active  state,  the  former  is 
comparatively  tranquil.  Almost  all  the 
volcanoes  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
old  world,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ; 
and  in  those  where  the  sea  is  more  distant, 
as  in  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  the 
water  may  be  supplied  from  great  subter- 
ranean lakes;  for  Humboldt  states  that 
some  of  them  throw  up  quantities  of  fish. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  afford  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  the 
ancient  hypotheses,  in  which  volcanic  fires 
were  escribed  to  such  chemical  causes  as 
the  combustion  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphur  upon  iron ;  and  are  per- 
fectly consistent.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of 
matter  liquified  by  heat,  offers  a  still  more 
simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic fires.  On  these  phenomena,  baron 
Humboldt  says,  "  Observations  made  in  all 
conntries,  in  mines  and  caves,  prove  that, 
even  at  a  small  depth,  the  earth's  heat  is 
much  superior  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A  fact  so  remark- 
able, and  elicited  nom  observations  made 
in  almost  every  part  df  the  globe,  connects 
itself  with  what  we  learn  of  the  phenomena 
of  volcanoes.  La  Place  has  even  attempted 
to  determine  the  depth  at  which  the  earth 
may  be  considered  as  a  melted  mass.  What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained,  notvrith- 
Btandingthe  respect  due  to  so  great  a  name, 
u  to  the  numerical  accuracy  of  such  a  cal- 
■ — . 
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eolation,  it  is  not  the  less  probably  that  all 
volcanic  j^henomena  arise  from  a  single 
cause,  which  is  the  communication,  con- 
stant or  interrupted,  that  exists  between 
the  interior  of  our  planet  and  the  external 
atmosphere.  Elastic  vapours,  by  their  pres- 
sure, raise  through  deep  crevices  the  sub* 
stances  which  are  in  a  state  <^  fhsion,  and 
which  are  oxydixed.  Volcanoes  are,  so  to 
speak,  intermittent  springs  of  earthy  nut- 
ters. The  fluid  mixture  of  netals,  alkahes 
and  earths,  which  condense  into  cwrents 
of  lava,  flow  gently  and  slowly,  when,  <m 
being  raised  up,  they  once  find  an  issue." 
There  are  certain  regions  to  which  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great 
earUiquakes,  are  confined:  over  the  whole 
of  vast  tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  dis- 
tributed at  intervals,  and  most  commonly 
arranged  in  a  linear  direction.  Throui^iont 
the  intermediate  spaces  there  is  abnndant 
evidence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  con- 
tinually at  work;  fw  the  ground  is  con- 
vulsed, firom  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes ; 
gaseous  vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid 
gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  from  the 
soil;  springs  often  issoeat  avery  high  tem- 
perature, and  their  waters  are  very  com- 
monly impregnated  with  the  same  mineral 
matters,  which  are  discharged  by  volcaiMMs 
during  eruptions.  Of  these  great  regMmi, 
that  of  the  Andes  is  one  of  the  best  defined. 
Commencing  southward,  at  least  at  Chilly 
at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitnde, 
it  proceeds  northward  to  the  twenty-sevotth 
degree,  forming  an  unintetrupted  line  af 
volcanoes.  The  Chilian  volcanoes  rise  up 
through  granitic  mountains.  Villarica.  one 
of  the  pnncipal,  continues  homing  vrithoat 
intermission, -and  is  so  high  that  it  maj  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  IM  miles. 
A  year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 
out  some  slight  shock  of  earthquakes ;  and 
about  once  m  a  century,  or  cntener,  tre- 
mendous convulsions  occur,  by  which  ^ 
land  has  been  shaken  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts,  toge- 
ther  with  the  bed  of  the  Padflc,  have  b<Mn 


raised  permanently  from  one  to  twenty  lieet 
above  their  former  level.  Hot  springs  are 
numerous   in   this   distriet,  and  nunenl 


waters  of  various  kinds.  .  ^ 

course  northward,  we  find  in  Peru  oi^  one 
active  volcano  as  yet  knovm ;  bat  the  mo- 
vince  is  so  subject  to  earthqnakea,  &at 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  shctck; 
and  many  of  these  have  been  eo  violent  as 
to  create  great  changes  in  the  sorfisee.  Far- 
ther north,  we  find,  in  the  middle  <d  Qoito^ 
where  the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  ele- 
vation, Tunguracua,  Cotopan,  Antiaamw 
and  Pichincna,  the  three  jformer  of  which 
not  unfrequently  emit  flames.  From  the 
first  of  these,  a  deluge  of  mud.  deseendedin 
1797.  and  filled  valleys.  1000  fleet  wide^  to 
the  depth  of  100  feet,  forming  banief% 
whereby  rivers  were  dammed  an,  and  lakes 
occasioned.  In  the  year  1813,  vM^ent  earth- 
quakes convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  New  Madrid,  far  the  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  As  this  happfatd 
exactly  at  the  same  tune  as  the  great  earth- 1 
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quake  of  Caraccas,  it  U  probable  that  these 
two  points  are  parts  of  one  conttnuoas  vol- 
canic refion:  for  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  interrening  Caribbean  sea  must  be 
considered  as  a  theatre  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  On  the  north  lies  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  which,  with  a  tract  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  has  often  experienced  tre- 
mendous shocks,  and  these  are  frequent, 
extending  Arom  Jamaica  to  8t.  Doming^ 
and  Porto  Bico.  On  the  south  of  the  same 
basin,  the  shores  and  mountains  of  Colum- 
bia are  perpetually  convulsed.  On  the  west 
is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Guatimala  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  East,  the  West  Indian 
isles,  where  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guada- 
loupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  occur, 
uninterruptedly,  from  Chill  to  the  north  of 
Mexico ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  they 
will  hereafter  be  found  to  extend,  at  least, 
ftt>m  Cape  Horn  to  California.  In  another 
direction,  the  volcanic  range  is  prolonged 
through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda,  New 
Guinea,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
archipelago.  The  Pacific  ocean,  indeed, 
seems,  in  equatorial  latitudes,  to  be  one 
vast  theatre  of  igneous  action,  and  iu  in- 
numerable archipelagoes,  such  as  the  New 
Bebridesy  Friendly  Islands,  and  Georgian 
islands,  are  all  composed  either  of  coralline 
limestones  or  volcanic  rocks,  with  active 
veins  here  and  there  interspersed.  In  the 
<rid  worid,  the  volcanic  region  extends  ft^m 
east  to  west  for  the  distance  of  about  1000 
miles,  ttcm  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Atores, 
including  within  its  limits  the  greater  part 
of  the  llediterranean  and  its  most  promi- 
nent peninsulas.  From  south  to  north,  it 
reaches  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-flfth  degree  <^  latitude.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania,  and 
Hungary, — the  Austrian,  Tyrolean,  and 
Swiss  Alps,— the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  mountains  which  branch  off  firom 
the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Tagus.  Respecting  the  volcanic  sys- 
tem of  Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  central  half,  where 
the  greatest  earthquakes  prevail,  in  which 
rocks  are  shattered  and  cities  laid  in  ruins. 
On  each  side  of  this  line  of  greatest  com- 
motion, there  are  parallel  bands  of  country 
where  the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a 
still  greater,  as  in  Northern  Italv,  there  are 
spaces  where  the  shocks  are  much  rarer  and 
more  feeble.  Beyond  these  limits,  again, 
all  countries  are  liable  to  slight  tremors  at 
dutant  intervals  of  time,  when  some  great 
crisis  of  subterranean  movement  agitates 
an  adjoining  volcanic  region;  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  mere  ribrations,  pro- 
pagated mechanically  through  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  al- 
most to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air. 
During  the  last  century,  about  fifty  erup- 
tions are  recorded  of  the  five  European  vol- 
canoes, Vesorius,  Mtuh,  Volcano,  Santorin, 
and  Iceland  ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea,  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  near  Iceland, 
may  have  passed  unnoticed.     If  some  of 


them  produced  no  lava,  others  on  the  con- 
trary poured  out  torrents  of  melted  matter 
for  months  together :  so  that  however  in- 
considerable may  be  the  superficial  rocks, 
which  the  operations  of  fire  produce  on  the 
surface,  when  it  is  computed  that  on  the 
whole  globe  20U0  volcanic  eruptions  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  subterranean  changes  now  con- 
stantly in  progress  to  be  on  the  grandest 
scale. 

VOLTAIC  BNGBA'VINO,  or  the 
ELECTROTYPE.  As  it  appears  desirable 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  bring  this 
subject  as  prominently  forward  as  pos- 
sible—since it  is  a  continuation,  though 
different  in  its  principles,  of  the  discovery 
of  the  DAeUBauBOTyrB  or  Photoobric 
Dbawiko,  which,  under  their  respective 
heads,  we  have  inserted,- we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  a  very  considerable  jportion  of 
an  able  article  on  the  subject,  as  it  appear- 
ed in  the  Westminster  Review,  for  Septem- 
ber. 1 840.  The  chief  objects  of  Voltaic  En- 
graring  are : — ^to  raise  upon  an  unengraved 
plate  of  copper  a  design  in  relief;  to  copy 
with  perfect  accuracy  engpraved  plates,  me- 
dals, ornaments,  &c.,  either  in  relief  or  the 
reverse ;  and  to  obtain  any  number  of  co- 
pies. The  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects depends  on  the  spplication  of  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  science.  This  new 
idea  will  be  best  brought  out  if  we  place  it 
side  by  side  with  the  nearest  old  one  that 
we  know,  and  that  is,  the  idea  of  casting, 
by  pouring  into  a  mould,  metal  or  any  other 
substance  in  the  liquid  form,  and  then  leav- 
ing it  to  harden  and  solidify.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  melting  process  is  a  re- 
ducing of  the  rigid  coherence  of  the  parts 
of  the  metal,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated into  an  indefinite  number  of  small 
portions,  every  one  of  which  is  at  liberty  to 
go  in  any  direction,  without  control  from 
the  mass.  Instead  of  a  rigid  individual 
solid,  we  have  a  liquid,  whose  property  it  is 
to  be  resolvable  by  the  slightest  force  into 
a  multitude  of  small  masses.  In  this  state 
of  subdivision  it  can  be  put  into  any  form 
we  please:  we  may  cut  out  ever  so  many 
fantastic  shapes,- it  is  capable  of  conform- 
ing to  them  all.  On  the  same  principle 
that  we  can  stop  up  small  crerices  oy 
paste,  or  anything  admitting  of  minute 
subdirision,  we  can  fill  up  all  the  comers 
and  crerices  of  a  mould  by  liquid  metaL 
Liquefying  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
founding,  while,  at  the  same  tikne,  it  does 
not  entirelv  destrov  the  hold  that  the  parti- 
cles have  of  each  other;  it  allows  them  great 
latitude  and  freedom,  and  still  keeps  them 
under  a  slight  bond,  which,  by  the  coolinir 
process  is  again  gradually  drawn  tighter,  till 
they  cling  to  each  other  with  their  original 
intensity.  Now  the  comparison  of  this 
process  vrith  our  new  idea  will  be  best 
effected  by  singling  out  two  of  its  chief  de- 
fects. The  first  is  the  gpreat  heat  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  metal  the  required 
looseness  and  pliancy.  On  account  of  this, 
the  mould  and  other  utensils  employed 
must  be  fit  to  endure  a  very  high  tempe- 
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TBtore,  a  conditkm  not  always  CMQy  ful- 
filled. The  Kcond  defect  is,  that  the  nib* 
divisioQ  of  the  metal  it  not  so  minute  as  we 
eoold  wish,  for  many  purposes.  Liquids 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion, 
which  iMkds  them  to  form  into  pretty  large 
drops,  that  cannot  be  separated  into  smaller, 
or  reduced  without  great  foree.  On  this 
account  there  may  be  openings  or  hollows 
in  the  mould,  that  the  melted  metal  will 
not  enter.  If  these  are  verr  minute,  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  will  lie  over  their 
mouths,  as  it  were,  and  the  cohesion  will  be 
too  strong  to  allow  any  particles  to  fall 
away  flram  these  oTerhanging  drops,  and 
fill  up  such  openings.  Were  there  no  cohe- 
sion at  all,  every  crevice  or  cavity  would  be 
filled  up  that  was  large  enough  to  admit  an 
atom ;  but  so  great  is  the  amount  of  cohe- 
sion in  liquids,  that  openings  are  left  unen- 
tered that  are  probably  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  mass  of  a  thousand,  or,  for  anything 
we  know,  a  million  of  atoms.  Thus  it  is 
that,  on  the  liquefying  system,  the  easting 
must  be  a  great  way  from  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  mould.  If  we  would 
procure  very  fine  resemblances,  we  must 
seek  another  system.  Now  these  two  de- 
fecu  are  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Spencer's  dis- 
covers, for  in  his  svstem  of  casting,  a  high 
heat  IS  not  required,  and  hence  the  mould 
may  be  an  inflammable  substance,  if  we 

S lease :  and  in  the  second  place,  the  sub- 
ivikion  is  carried,  we  verily  believe,  to  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  the  substance  used.  The 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  mould,  not  in  co- 
hering drops,  which  may  reftise  to  enter 
many  of  the  fine  lines  or  crevices,  but  in 
solitary  atoms,  which  must  enter  every 
opening  of  an  atom's  breadth.  There  is  as 
much  uffereuce  between  liquid  metal  and 
the  metal  laid  down  by  this  process,  as  be- 
tween common  clay  and  the  dust  that  is 
carried  by  the  wind.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  process  u  detail. 
The  most  common  kind  of  voltaic  circle  is 
composed  of  two  metals  and  a  corrosive 
liquid,  such  as  an  acid  or  a  saline  solution. 
One  of  the  metals  must  be  more  oxydizable 
than  the  other;  that  is,  its  particles  must 
go  more  easily  and  more  quickly  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  greater  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  circle.  The 
metab  mostly  employed  are  sine  and  cop- 
per, sine  being  the  more  oxydisable.  A 
plate  of  each  is  put  into  a  vessel  containing 
the  acid  or  sahne  solution  (they  are  not 
thrown  in  at  random,  but  supported  in  an 
upright  position,  like  the  two  walls  of  a 
house) :  if  there  be  no  metallic  connection 
between  them,  both  are  attacked  by  the 
liquid,  the  sine  being  turned  into  oxyde 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But  if  a  copper 
wire  be  ihstened  to  each,  and  the  two  wires 
brought  together  (out  of  the  liouid  gene- 
rally), a  voltaic  circle  is  formed,  and  the 
appearances  are  now  somewhat  different. 
The  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  copper, 
which  was  the  least  action  of  the  two,  now 
ceases  entirelv;  the  action  upon  the  sine 
becomes  much  more  violent,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  partides  of  oxygen  are  now  much 
more  disposed  than  before  to  leave  the  li- 
quid, ana  combine  with  the  particles  of 
sine;  the  affinity  has  been  strengthened, 
and  the  union  is  very  much  quickened.  A 
eurrent  of  electricity  is  now  found  to  fo 
round  the  circuit,  the  positive  deetriaty 
commencing,  as  it  were,  at  the  sine,  where 
the  violent  combination  is  going  on,  pro- 
cee<ling  from  that  through  tne  acid  to  the 
copper,  thence  along  the  wire  round  to  the 
sine  again.  A  negative  current,  if  such 
there  be,  must  more  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent is  easily  remembered  by  imaipning,  as 
we  have  dmie,  that  it  takes  its  origin  at  the 
place  of  strong  action,  viz.  at  the  xinc,  and 
goes  from  that  throudli  the  add  to  the 
copper,  and  round  by  Uie  wire  to  the  place 
where  it  set  out.  We  auist  now  procc«d  to 
explain  Mr.  Spencer's  application  of  the 
voltaic  circle  to  the  makinff  and  copying  of 
engravings,  ftc.  If  a  single  cirde  be  con- 
structed of  copper^  add,  and  sine,  and  if  the 
add  part  of  the  conductor  be  interrupted 
by  placing  between  it  and  the  copper  ano- 
ther liquid,  such  as  the  solution  of  a  me- 
tallic sidt,  sulphate  of  copper  we  ahall  say, 
the  currents  will  circulate  as  before,  only 
with  some  diminution  of  intenuty,  usd  the 
sulphate  of  copper  thus  interpouted  will 
be  gpradually  decomposed;  the  copper  of 
the  solution  going  towu^  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  oppo- 
ute  direction,  or  towards  the  sine,  fomung 
at  the  same  time  the  sulphate  of  lin^ 
which  in  practice,  however,  it  is  not  allow- 
ed to  reach.  Now  the  thing  to  be  noted 
here  is,  that  the  copper  parts  with  the  sul^ 
phuric  add,  apparently  in  single  atOBOS, 
and  in  this  state  it  proceeds  tovrards  the 
plate.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  shower  of  ul- 
timate partides,  which  descend  one  by  one^ 
and  do  not  go  together  till  they  reach  their 
destination,  or  settle  on  the  plate.  That 
this  last  assertion  (that  the  partides  re- 
main separate  till  they  foil  on  the  copr" 
plate)  is  not  mere  conjecture,  we  nU 
from  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Spencer  tdls 
he  has  comnletdy  established,  that  the  me- 
tallic partieles  will  not  crystaUse,  in  other 
words,  vrill  not  go  together,  vteept  ••  «  sie> 
r«f tie  NuefeiM.  Aslong^  therefor^  as  they 
float  in  the  liquid,  they  are  in  a  state  <■ 
complete  separation :  it  is  not  likdy  that 
any  two  of  them  will  cohere,  for  if  two  ireM 
together,  these  might  attract  a  third  and  a 
fourth,  and  there  would  soon  be  a  nndens 
formed  that  would  congregate  the  whol^  a 
thing  never  known  to  happen.  Unless 
some  metallic  body  is  present  to  which  the 
particles  may  attach,  and  on  which  they 
may  form  and  arrang^  themsdves  in  their 
cohering  attitudes,  they  cannot  go  together ; 
but  as  soon  as  sudi  a  nndeus  is  presented, 
they  begin  and  depout  themadves  in  snc^ 
a  way  as  to  build  up  a  solid  metaUic  maaa. 
If  we  suppose  now  that  the  copper  plate  of 
the  circle  is  a  mould  Arom  whicn  vre  would 
wish  to  take  a  casting,  we  can  easily  see 
the  superiority  of  metal,  in  the  sUte  joBt 
mentioned,  over  liquid  metal,  fmr  tkia  pw> 
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pose.  It  is  completely  broken  np,  as  far  as 
we  can  nee,  into  individual  atoms ;  and  no 
scratch  upon  a  mould  can  be  conceived  so 
fine  that  these,  *lowly  approaching,  one  by 
one,  cannot  enter.  The  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  polish  on  the  plate  will  be  rigorously 
copied  m  reverse  by  the  deposit ;  every  de- 
pression of  an  atom's  breadth  in  the  former 
will  be  answered  by  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion on  the  latter.  The  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  surpassing  this  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding.    The  next  step  could  only 

be  the  founding  of  the  atoms. Method  of 

enffraving  in  relirf  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  the  plate  on 
which  we  are  to  engrave,  and  soldering  a 
piece  of  wire  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circle.  It  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a  coating  of  wax,  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  we  have 
to  write  or  draw  with  a  black  lead  pencil 
or  steel  point  the  design  that  we  wish  to 
engrave,  or  rather  raise  upon  the  plate. 
We  then  take  a  graver  and  cut  the  wax 
through  to  the  copper,  along  all  the  lines 
that  were  marked  with  the  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  copper  shall  be  completely 
exposed  in  every  ^art  of  every  line.  We 
have  now  the  desigi>  cut  or  engraved  in 
the  wax  coating.  The  end  of  the  graver 
should  be  of  the  form  of  a  thin  parallelo- 
gram, BO  as  to  make  the  lines  or  grooves  in 


the  wax  eoually  broad  at  the  bottom  and 

J.    In  order  that  the  wax  may  be 

thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  lines  of  ex- 


the  top. 


posed  copper,  the  plate  must  next  be  im- 
mersed in  dilute  mtric  acid  (about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid),  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  a  very  slight  corrosion  of  the 
exposed  parts  takes  place.  The  particles 
of  wax  that  the  graver  has  not  removed  are 
driven  off  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid  so  as  to 
do  no  further  harm.  The  plate  is  now  to 
be  put  in  its  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  in  tiie  outer  trough  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  plate  of  zinc  of  equal  size  placed  in 
the  inner  vessel,  and  the  circle  completed. 
The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per begins,  and  the  particles  of  copper, 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent, resort  to  the  coated  plate.  As  they 
require  a  metallic  nucleus  before  they  can 
cohere  or  crystalize,  they  cannot  deposit 
themselves  on  the  wax,  and  therefore  they 
only  fall  into  the  lines  where  the  wax  is  cut 
through,  and  the  copper  exposed.  By  filling 
np  these  cavities  in  the  wax,  ridges  or  pro- 
jections m£  copper  are  gradually  built  up  on 
the  plate.  When  these  are  on  a  level  with 
the  coating,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
plate  taken  out ;  care  being  tsiken,  should 
the  deposit  not  be  sufficient,  not  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  become  dry, 
otherwise  a  firesh  deposit  will  take  place 
when  returned  to  the  solution,  which  new 
deposit  will  mar  the  operation  entirelv,  as 
the  new  surface  when  printed  on  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  the  former  one. 
Should  the  surface  of  the  deposit  be  not 
perfectly  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice  stone  with 


water;  after  which,  by  applying  beat  and 
using  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  wax  is 
washed  off,  learing  on  the  plate  a  copy  in 
relief  of  the  design  cut  out  in  the  coating. 
The  plate  can  now  be  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  printing  press.  If  the  wax  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  lines  by 
the  g^ver  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  deposit 
adheres  as  firmly  to  the  plate  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  it.  Thus  we  have  an  original 
species  of  welding  or  connecting  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Ordinary  welding  depends 
upon  the  partial  liquefaction  of  the  two 
pieces  by  heat ;  but  here  we  can  connect 
them  without  heat  or  liquefaction,  by  re- 
ducing one  to  atoms  and  depositing  it  on 
the  other.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
deposit  depends  on  the  slowness  with  which 
it  has  gone  on.  The  slower  and  more  deli- 
berately the  particles  fall  into  their  places, 
as  it  were,  the  more  perfect  the  atomic 
structure  which  is  built  up.  When  the  ope- 
ration is  too  quick  the  metal  formed  re- 
sembles glass  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the  least 
time  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  relief  design,  but  four  or  five 
days  are  required  for  a  plate  of  strength  and 
soUdity.  The  process  may  be  quickened 
if  we  increase  the  temperature,  for  it  seems 
this  causes  the  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  greater  perfection  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  for  multiplying  copper-plate 
engravings  that  the  new  art  promises  to  be 
the  most  eminently  useful.  Although  firom 
the  great  durability  of  steel,  ten-fold  the 
number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
a  steel  plate  than  from  one  of  copper,  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred  by  engravers  as 
a  much  pleasanter  material  to  work  upon, 
and  is  always  used  for  the  highest  order  of 
historical  engravings.  By  the  new  process 
the  objection  against  copper,  that  the  plate 
is  soon  worn  out,  is  done  away  with,  be- 
cause anjr  number  of  electrotype  duplicates 
of  the  original  plates  can  now  be  taken  at 
a  ver^  inconsiderable  expense,  and  the  im- 
pressions therefore  multiplied  ad  itiJiHitum. 
A  wood  engraving  may  be  operated  with  in 
the  very  same  manner.  It  being  in  relief, 
the  pressure  required  is  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  medals,  and  is  not  fouud  to  iqjnre 
the  design.  It  is  a  great  and  fertile  prin- 
ciple both  in  art  and  science.  Its  advan- 
tages in  the  arts  are  exemplified  by  what 
we  have  already  described  as  its  achieve- 
ments ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  a  much 
wider  application  of  it.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  metal  in  a  state  of  entire  disinte- 
gration, ready  to  go  where  we  please,  and 
re-constmct  itself  in  any  form  we  please, 
will  suggest  many  important  uses  to  which 
it  may  M  turned.  The  application  of  the 
agency  of  fire  to  melt  looks  rude  and  old- 
fashioned  compared  with  the  application  of 
the  agency  ot  electricity  to  resolve  into 
atoms ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  will  dis- 
place the  former.  The  worth  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  science  must  also  be  great.  The  ul- 
timate particles  of  matter  can  never  be  di- 
rectly viewed  by  the  eye ;  but  here  is  a  case  in 
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which  they  can  be  riewed  indirectif  through 
the  reaaoD.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
them  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
independence,  and  that  on  maov  accounts. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  some- 
thing about  them,  by  studying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  entertd  tkit  ttatt. 
We  can  learn,  for  instance,  at  the  first  dive 
(supposing  we  were  taught  nowhere  else), 
that  when  these  particles  of  copper,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  entered  into 
combination  with  the  snlpbuiic  acid,  they 
lost  entirely  their  affinity  for  one  another; 
or,  in  general  terms,  that  when  any  sub- 
stance enters  into  combination  with  ano- 
ther substance  its  particles  lose  their  co- 
hesion; and  from  this  again  we  conclude, 
that  the  affinities  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies  are  not,  like  gravitation,  inherent, 
unalterable  principles,  but  vary  with  all 
kinds  of  circumstances.  This  is  a  great  and 
pregnant  fact,  receiving  confirmation  from 
many  quarters,  and  particnlarlv  Arom  the 
whole  cluster  of  facts  connectea  with  elec- 
trical decomposition.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  can  learn  much  by  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  par- 
ticles g9  together  again.  One  instructive 
circumstance  is,  the  necessity  of  a  metallic 
nucleus.  A  second  instructive  circumstance 
is,  the  dependence  of  the  firmness  and  so- 
lidity of  the  structure,  on  the  temperature 
and  on  the  slowness  of  the  process.  This 
may  prove  one  of  the  elements  by  which 
we  may,  on  some  fUture  day,  compute  the 
size  of  the  atoms,  and  decide  whether  the 
atoms  of  different  substances  do  not  differ 
very  much  in  size,  and  whether  or  not  one 
reason  why  gold  surpasses  in  brilliancy  and 
compactness,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
lead,  or  zinc,  or  iron,  may  be  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  smaller  and  finer  atoms  than  these. 
In  the  third  place  we  can  learn  much  by 
varjfing  the  eircumataneet  of  the  deposition. 
It  can  be  tried  with  different  metals,  with 
different  solutions  and  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  it  may  be  known  whether  such  me- 
tals as  Kold,  which  has  scarcely  any  gram 
or  regular  crystalization,  are  different  in 
structure  when  deposited  vritb  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  It  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  inqmre  how  particles  draw  to- 
E ether  and  acquire  their  old  cohesion,  and 
ow  a  quick  or  hurried  deposition  varies 
from  a  slow  one.  Such  points  as  these, 
dark  and  obscure  as  they  are  at  present, 
seem  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the 
human  faculties,  now  when  so  ,niany  fine 
fields  of  experiment  are  open. "  " 

YOLTA,  in  music,  an  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying  that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated,  one, 
two,  or  more  times. 

VOL'TAISM,  that  branch  of  electrical 
science  which  has  its  source  in  the  chemi- 
cal action  between  metals  and  different  li- 
quids.  Foltaie  pile,  a  column  ibrmed  by 

successive  pairs  of  metallic  discs,  as  silver 
and  zinc,  with  moistened  cloth  between 
every  two  contiguous  pairs. Foltaie  bat- 
tery, the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  apparatus, 
used  for  accumulating  galvanic  electricity. 
[See  Oaltanisic] 


VOL'UME  {volumeH),  properly  signifies 
a  roll  or  book,  so  called  a  volvejuh,  because 
the  ancient  books  were  rolls  of  bark  or 
parchment.  This  manner  lasted  till  Cicero's 
time.  The  several  sheeu  or  pieces  were 
glued  or  pasted  end  to  end,  and  vrritten  only 
on  one  side.  At  the  bottom  a  stick  was  fisst- 
ened,  called  umbilieua,  round  which  it  was 
rolled ;  and  at  the  other  end  was  a  piece  of 
parchment,  on  which  the  title  of  the  book 
was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Of  such  vo- 
lumes, Ptolemy's  library  in  Alexandria  con- 
tained, as  some  authors  say,  700,000. 

VOL'DNTAEY,  in  music,  a  piece  played 
b^  a  musician  extemporarily,  according  to 
his  fancy. 

VOL'UNTEEB,  a  person  who  enters  into 
military  or  other  service  of  his  own  free- 
will, as  iras  the  case  in  England  duringoar 
war  with  Buonaparte. 

VOLUTA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
univalve  shells,  with  an  oblong  mouth,  a 
clavicle  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  de- 
pressed, and  sometimes  coronated  at  top. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  admiral  shells, 
tiger  shells,  &c. 

VOLU'TB,  in  architecture,  «  kind  of 
spiral  scroll,  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
site capitals,  of  which  it  make*  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  and  ornament. 

YOB'TEX,  the  circular  motion  of  a  ilnid, 
which  increases  in  velocity  by  the  continuity 
and  viscidity  of  the  parts ;  it  then  diminishes 
and  fines  off  till  it  ceases,  usually  causing  a 
cavity  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  centri- 
taeal  force  of  the  parts. 

VOTE,  the  sufb-age  or  resolrt  of  eadi  of 
the  members  of  an  assembly,  where  any 
affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a  nugortty  ;  bnt 
more  particularly  used  for  the  resolves  of 
the  members  of  either  house  of  pariiamoit. 

YOW,  a  solemn  and  religions  promise,  or 
oath.  (See  Oath.]  The  use  of  tows  is 
found  in  most  religions.  They  make  xxp  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pagan  worship, 
being  made  either  in  consequence  of  some 
deliverance,  under  some  pressing  oecessity, 
or  for  the  success  of  some  enterprise.  Amonc 
the  Jews,  all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary,  and 
made  by  persons  wholly  in  their  ovm  power ; 
and  if  such  person  made  a  vow  in  anything 
lawful  and  possible,  be  was  obliged  to  fmUQ 
it.  Among  the  Romanists,  a  person  is  con- 
stituted a  religious  by  taking  three  vow*, 
that  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Fowt,  among  the  Bomans,  sirnified  sa- 
crifices, offerings,  presents,  ana  prayers 
made  for  the  C«iars  and  emperors,  partiea- 
larly  for  their  prosperity  and  the  contiB«- 
anee  of  their  empire. 

YULCAN'IC  THEORY,  a  system  which 
ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth's  snr&ee 
to  fire,  while  others  ascribe  the  whole  to 
water,  under  a  theory  called  Neptunian. 

YUL'GATE,  a  very  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  was  translated 
f^om  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is 
the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish 
church  to  be  authentic 

YUL'PINITB,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  splendent  and  maatife,  with 
a  foliated  structure. 
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VULTURE  fvultnrj,  in  natural  history, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Aecipitre$. 
The  birds  of  this  g^aus  are  rapacious  to  an 
extreme  de^ee,  and  sometivies  feed  in  the 
midst  of  cities  unterrifled.  They  prefer 
food  that  is  tainted  to  that  which  is  fresh  : 
thejr  are  found  most  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  race  of 
creatures  eminently  useful  in  clearing  the 
surfieice  of  the  elobe  from  putrid  remains, 
which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air,  and 
produce  all  the  raTagei  and  mortality  of 


pestilence.  There  are  seventeen  n>ecies,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Vultur  Sa- 
ffittariua,  or  the  secretary  vulture,  which  is 
distingniished  for  i^s  size,  being  when  stand- 
ing upright  full  a  yard  high.  It  is  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  Phillippine  islands ; 
and  lives  on  vermin.  It  takes  up  tortoises  in 
it^  claws,  and  dashes  them  to  the  ground 
with  the  greatest  violence,  and  will  repeat 
the  process  till  these  animals  are  complete- 
ly killed.  The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the 
vulture  species. 


W. 


"W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  its  written  form  from  the 
union  of  two  V's,  and  its  name  of  double  u 
from  the  Roman  capital  Y  representing  that 
which  we  call  U.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  when  followed 
by  A.  as  in  when,  or  by  r,  as  in  torong.  Tbe 
w,  being  a  strong  breatbing,is  nearly  related 
to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through  them 
again  to  tbe  gatturals,  so  that  we  find  vand 
goften  interchanged  in  different  languages, 
'as  in  the  words  iVilliam,  OuilUiume,  &c. 

WaCK'E,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  intermediate  between  clay  and  ba- 
salt. Its  colour  is  a  greenish  gray,  brown, 
or  black ;  it  is  opaque,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch. 

"WAD,  or  "W  aDTING,  a  stopple  of  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  &c.  forced  into  a  goii, 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  in  mineralo^,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  u  an  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire.  There  are 
four  kinds;  fibrous,  ochery,  pulverulent, 
and  dendritic. 

WAD  SETT,  an  ancient  tennre  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  upon  a  kind  of  mortgage. 

WAGER  OP  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL, 
an  emcient  mode  of  trial  by  single  combat, 
where,  in  api)eals  of  felony,  the  appellee 
might  fight  with  the  appellant  to  prove  his 
innocence;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  this 
relic  of  barbarism  and  injustice  has  been 
abolished.  It  was  also  used  in  affairs  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon 
issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right. 

WA'GER  OP  LAW,  the  offer,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath  in 
court  in  the  presence  of  eleven  compur- 
gators, that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing 
in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  has  declare^ 
whereupon  the  law  allovra  him  his  dis- 
charge. 

WAGES.    [See  Labovb.] 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornitbolo^,  a  small  bird 
with  long  legs  and  tail,  wnich  frequents 
tbe  margins  of  ponds  and  water-courses, 
and  is  continually  elevating  and  depressing 
the  taiL    It  is  a  species  of  motacilla. 


WAIFS,  in  law,  goods  found,  of  which  the 
owner  is  Hot  known,  and  which  are  claimed 
by  the  crown.  These  were  originally  such 
goods  as  a  thie^  when  pursued,  threw  away 
to  prevent  his  being  apprehended. 

WAIN'ABLE,  an  epithet  for  Und  that  is 
tillable,  or  may  be  ploughed. 

WAIST,  in  a  ship,  that  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  quarter-aeckand  forecastle:  but 
in  ships  where  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  the 

waist  is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. ^The 

small  part  of  the  body  between  the  breast 
and  hips. 

WA'ISTCLOTHS,  coverings  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on 
the  gangways,  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

WAITS,  itinerant  musicians  whose  noc- 
turnal perambulations  give  us  notice  that 
the  joyful  festival  of  Christmas  is  ap- 
proaching. 

WA'I VER,  in  law,  the  passing  by,  or  de- 
clining to  accept  a  thing;  applied  either 
to  an  estate,  to  a  plea,  &c. 

WA'IWODE,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
governor  of  a  small  province  or  town. 

WAKE,  a  vigil :  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  formerly  kept  by  watch- 
ing all  night. ^A  strange  practice  of  cele- 
brating funeral  rites  by  the  lower  orders 
in  Ireland,  which  has  been  thus  describe^ 
by  Miss  Edgeworth: — "At  night  the  body 
is  toaked;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  collect  in  a 
barn  or  stable,  where  the  corpse  is  laid 
upon  some  boards,  or  an  unhinged  door, 
supported  upon  stools,  the  face  exposed, 
the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.  Round  the  l)ody  are  stuck,  in  brass 
candlesticks,  which  have  been  borrowed 
perhaps  at  five  miles' distance,  as  many 
candles  as  the  poor  person  can  beg  or  bor- 
row, observing  alwavs  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber. Pipes  and  tobacco  are  first  distri- 
buted, and  then,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  deceased,  caJces  and  ale,  and  sometimes 
whiskey,  are  dealt  to  the  company."  The 
lively  scenes  which  generally  follow  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  willj  we  imagine,  be 
no  more  heard  of,  now  that  Father  Mathew 
has  the  power  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  in- 
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terovenuice. ^The  wuke  of  m  tkip,  is  the 

tTBCK  it  leavea  in  the  wBter,  formed  by  the 
meetioff  of  the  WBter,  which  nuhes  from 
e«eh  tide  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship 
makes  in  passing  throogh  it.  By  her  wake 
the  sailors  are  enabled  to  judge  what  way 
the  ship  makes.  If  the  wake  be  right 
astern,  they  conclude  she  makes  her  way 
forwards ;  but  if  it  be  to  leeward  a  point  or 
two,  then  they  conclude  she  fails  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course.  When  one  ship, 
giving  chase  to  another,  is  got  as  far  into 
the  wind,  and  sails  directly  after  her,  they 
say,  she  has  got  into  her  wake. 

WALES  OF  A  SHIP,  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks,  extending  along  a  ship's 
sides,  throughout  the  whole  length,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  serving  to  strengthen 
the  decks  and  form  the  curves.  They  are 
distinguished  into  the  main  wale  and  the 
ekannel  wale, 

WALK'INO,  the  power  of  animal  loco- 
motion, derived  from  nervous  direction  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  one  set  acts  against 
the  earth,  and  confers  an  equal  power  of 
reaction  on  another  set ;  all  animal  strength 
beinr  a  mere  transfer  from  a  set  of  muscles 
acted  upon  by  the  earth  to  another  set 
equally  acting  on  the  earth  or  some  other 
body.  Thus,  by  motion  a  man  adds  nothing 
to  his  weight  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a 
weight  put  into  bis  arms  is  not  diminished 
by  his  energy  in  supporting  it ;  for  a  man 
of  ]40lbs.  carrying  GOlbs.  requires  for  a  ba- 
lance 3001bs.  of  weights  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Respiration  and  food  create  nervous 
excitement ;  this  directs  the  mnsdes ;  and 
the  muscles  bv  action  and  re-aetion,  like  the 
two  ends  of  a  lever,  produce  animal  strength 
and  motion. 

WALL'-CRESS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Arabia :  also  another  plant  of  the 
genus  Turritia. 

WAIJ[j'ERITE,in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  earth,  found  in  small  compact 
masses  <^  the  size  of  a  nut,  white  and 
opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent. 

WALL'-ETE,  the  glaucoma,  a  disease  in 

the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye. In 

horses,  an  eye  iu  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very 
light  gray  colour. 

WALL'-PLOWER,  in  botany,  a  hardy 
evergreen  plant  of  the  genus  Ckeriantkue, 
which,  in  the  wild  state,  grows  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  and  old  walls,  produdng  a  fine 
golden-yellow  flower,  strongly  and  agree- 
ably scented.  When  cultivated  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  favourite  ornamental  plant,  the 
flowers  being  of  various  shades,  large,  and 
brilliant,    lliere  are  about  thirty  species. 

WALL'-KNOT,  in  the  marine,  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the 
end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving  them  against  each  other. 

WALL  -PEPP£R»  in  botany,  the  Sednm 
acre  of  Linnaeus,  a  perenniaL 

WALTUE'&IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelpkia,  order  2  Pen- 
tandria.    The  species  are  perennials. 

WAL'NUT,  in  botany,  a  well-known  tree 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Jufflane.  Pre- 
viously to  the  very  general  introduction  of 


mahogany,  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  was 
extensively  used  by  cabinet-makers  and 
turners ;  and  it  is  considered  superior  to 
every  other  sort  of  wood  for  the  mounting 
of  guns. 

WAL'RUS,  in  soology,  the  morse  or  sea- 
horse.    [See  MoRSB.] 

WALTZ,  a  national  German  dance,  but 
now  common  in  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  waltz  with  effect,  much 
grace  and  precision  are  necessary,  or  else 
It  becomes  a  mere  vulgar  exercise.  The 
waltz  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  grave 
and  slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south  is  gay, 
and  the  quick  gay  waltz  is  by  £ar  the  most 
prevalent. 

WAM'PUH,  shells  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  money  or  a  medium  of  com- 
merce. These  shells  are  run  on  a  string, 
and  form  a  broad  belt,  which  is  w<va  as  an 
ornament  or  girdle. 

WANDEROa.  in  zoology,  a  hiiboon  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

WAN'LASS,  or  tfrtrtM  the  wamlaee.  a 
phrase  used  in  law  f<«  driving  deer  to  a 
stand,  that  the  lord  may  have  a  shoot;  an 
ancient  customary  tenure  of  lands. 

WAP'ENTAKB,  in  law,  a  division  or  dis- 
trict, peculiar  to  some  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  answering  to  the  Jhiii- 
dred  or  eantred,  in  other  counties.  This 
name  had  its  origin  in  a  custom  of  touching 
lances  or  spears  when  the  chief  or  leading 
man  of  the  hundred  enured  on  his  office. 

WAR,  a  contest  between  nations  or 
states,  carried  on  by  force,  either  for  de- 
fence, for  redressing  wrongs,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, or  for  obtainini^  and  establishing  the 
superiority  and  dommion  of  one  vwt  the 
other.  When  war  is  commenced  by  attack- 
ing a  nation  in  peace,  it  is  called  an  offen- 
eive  war,  and  such  attack  Is  offpveeim. 
When  war  is  undertaken  to  repel  invasioB 
or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  it  is  called  de- 
fensive; and  such  a  war  is  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  laudable. CitU  war,  a  state  of 

internal  hostility,  in  which  opposite  parties 
of  the  same  nation  contend  for  the  mastery 
by  force  of  arms.— — Ho/y  war,  a  term  given 
to  a  crusade  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from 
infidels.  These  Aoly  wars  were  carried  on 
by  roost  unkoly  means. 

TIMRD,  in  law,  the  heir  of  the  king's 
tenant  in  capite,  during  his  nmiage ;  whenee 
the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  all  in- 
fants under  the  power  of  guardians,  or  such 
as  are  under  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  are  called  warde 

in  ekaneerjf. ^A  certain  district,  division, 

or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city,  committed  to 
an  alderman.  There  are  twenty-six  wearda 
in  London. 

WARDEN,  a  keeper ;  as,  the  warden  of 

the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. Warden  ^  m 

college,  the  head  or  president. Warden 

of  tke  cinque  porU,  an  officer  or  magistrate 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  ports  or 
havens  in  England.    [See  Cimqub-fobts.] 

WARITMOTE,  a  court  kept  in  every 
ward  in  London,  usually  called  the  wardU 
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mote  oouit;  of  this  coart  the  inquest  has 
power  every  year  to  inqaire  into  all  defi-. 
ciendea  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 
ward. 

WARiy-ROOM,  in  a  ship,  a  room  over 
the  g^n-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WABP,  in  weaving;,  the  threads  which 
are  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and 

crossed  by  the  woof. In  a  ship,  a  rope  or 

towing  line,  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  boat  or  vessel. In  agri- 
culture, a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 
land  b^  marine  tides,  by  which  a  rich  allu- 
vial soil  is  formed. 

WAR'RANT.  in  law,  a  precept  autho- 
rizing an  officer  to  seize  an  oflfender  and 
bring  him  to  justice.— -FTarraiif  qf  attor- 
uejf,  an  authority  given  to  an  attorney  by 
his  client  to  appear  and  plead  for  him ;  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
roan  appoints  another  to  act  in  his  name, 

and   warrants  his   transaction. Searck 

warrant,  a  precept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  ftc.  to  search  for  stolen  or 
contraband  gpoods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 

criminal  be  there  concealed. Warrant 

ttificer,  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy  board,  such  as  the  master,  sur- 
geon, purser,  ftc.  of  a  ship.— -PrM<  war- 
rant, in  the  navy,  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
admiralty,  authorizing  an  officer  to  impress 
seamen. 

WAR'REN,  a  franchise  or  privileged 
place  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
warren,  as  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

WAR'BANTT,  in  law,  a  covenant  by 
deed,  made  by  one  party  to  another,  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 
other  thing  bargained  for.  Warranty  is 
real,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements 
granted  in  fee  or  for  life,  ftc,  and  pertonal, 
when  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their  quality. 
If  a  man  sells  goods  which  are  not  his  own, 
or  which  he  has  no  right  to  sell,  the  jpur- 
chaser  may  have  satisfoction  for  the  injury. 
And  if  the  seller  expressly  warrants  the 
goods  to  be  sound,  and  they  prove  to  be 
otherwise,  he  must  indemnity  the  pur- 
chaser. But  the  warranty  must  be  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

WABP  {Fetpa  vnlgaria),  an  insect,  the 
female  of  which  has  a  sting,  which  it  em- 
ploys when  attacked,  or  in  supposed  dan- 
ger. Their  nests  are  highly  curious  struc- 
tures, divided  into  rells,  with  walls  made  of 
vegetable  substances ;  as  they  do  not  lay 
up  hone^  like  bees,  they  die,  or  are  torpid 
in  the  vnnter.  The  hornet  is  larger  than  the 
wasp,  and  forms  its  nest  in  holes  or  roots 
of  trees,  but  both  are  equally  voracious. 
[See  VBsrA.J 

WAfrSAIL-BOWL,  a  large  drinking 
vessel,  in  which  the  Saxons,  at  their  public 
entertainments,  drank  health  to  each  other, 
saying,  "  WKsh«l  1"—"  Health  be  to  you!" 
or  "  Your  health ! "  It  was  also  a  Saxon  cus- 
tom, to  go  about  vrith  such  a  bowl,  at  the 
time  of  the  Epiphany,  singing  a  festival 
Bong,  drinking  the  health  of  the  inltabit- 
ants,  and,  of  course,  collecting  money  to 
replenish  the  bowl.     This  custom,  from 


which  ehristmas-boxes,  christmas-ale,  bell 
men's  verses,  and  carols,  are  all,  probably, 
more  or  less  derived,  was  called  wauailiiuf, 
and  those  who  practised  it,  wa»$ailer$.  In 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  primitive 
custom,  and  its  name,  are  still  retained. 

WASTE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  lands 
which  are  not  in  any  man's  occupation,  but 
lie  common ;  so  called  because  the  lord 
cannot  make  such  profit  of  them  as  of 
other  fields. 

WATCH  AND  WARD,  the  custom 
watching  by  night,  and  warding  or  keeping 
the  peace  by  day  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  III. 

WATCH,  in  the  marine,  denotes  the 
space  of  time  during^  which  one  division  of 
the  ship's  crew  remains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night.  It  never  exceeds  four 
hours,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
namely,  the  Jlrtt  watek,  ttom  8  to  13,  the 
middle  watek  from  12  to  4  in  the  morning, 
and  the  morning  watek  from  4  to  8.  There 
are  also  what  are  called  dog-watckea,  which 
consist  of  only  two  hours,  by  the  division  of 
the  morning  watch  into  two  parts.— -"To 
set  the  watek,"  to  appoint  the  division  of 
the  crew  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the 
watch.  "To  relieve  the  watek,"  to  relieve 
those  who  have  been  upon  the  duty  by 
changing  the  watch.— —rFafcA-At7Z,  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  crew  who  are  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belong^. 

WATCH,  a  pocket  instrument  for  mea- 
Buring  time,  in  which  the  machinery  is 
moved  by  a  steel  spring,  coiled  up,  and  act- 
ing by  various  ingenious  contrivances.  The 
spring  is  in  a  brass  box,  called  the  barrel, 
and  combined  vrith  a  pjrramidal  fusee,  on 
which  a  connecting  chiun  is  wound  by  the 
key.  The  spring  being  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  barrel,  and  at  the  other  end  to  an 
arbor,  or  axle,  unwinds  off  the  fusee,  turn- 
ing it,  and  keeping  the  watch  going,  while 
the  action  accords  by  its  various  size  with 
the  varied  enerry  of  the  spring.  The  force 
being  thus  produced,  other  wheels  are  put 
in  motion,  and  time  is  exactly  measured  by 
the  hands  on  the  dial.  This  manufacture 
fM>nsists  of  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  fifteen  principal  are: 
1.  Themovementmaker,whodividesit  into 
various  branches;  viz.  pillar-maker,  stop 
stud-maker,  frame-mounter,  screw-maker, 
cock  and  potence-maker,  verge-maker, 
pinion-maker,  balance-wheel-maker,  wheel- 
cutter,  fusee-maker,  and  other  small  bran- 
ches, a.  Dial -maker ;  who  employs  a  cop- 
per-maker, an  enameller,  painter,  ftc.  3. 
Case-maker ;  who  makes  the  case  to  the 
frame,  employs  box-maker,  outside  case- 
maker,  and  joint-finishers.  4.  Fendant- 
maker  (both  case  and  pendant  are  sent  to 
Ooldsmiths'-hall  to  be  marked).  6.  Secret- 
sprinp^er  and  spring-liner ;  the  springer 
andbner  are  divided  into  other  branches; 
viz.  the  spring-maker,  button-maker,  fte. 
6.  Cap-maker,  who  employs  the  springer, 
ftc  7.  Jeweller;  which  comprises  the 
diamond- cutting,  setting,  malung  ruby- 
holes,  Ac     8.  Sfotion   maker,  and  other 
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braochet,  vis.  lUdemaker,  edce-maker, 
and  bolt-maker.  9.  Springs-maker,  (i.  e. 
main-apring)  consiatins  of  wire-drawer,  &c. 
hammerer,  poliaher,  and  temperer.  10. 
Chain-maker;  thk  comprisea  aeveral  bran- 
chea,  wire-drawer,  link-maker  and  rivetter, 
hook-maker,  &c.  11.  Engraver;  who  also 
emplofs  a  piercer  and  name-cutter.  12. 
Finisher,  who  employs  a  wheel  and  fusee- 
cutter,  and  other  workers  in  smaller  bran- 
ches. 13.  Gilder  is  divided  into  two,  vis. 
grilder  and  brasher.  14.  Glass  and  hands ; 
the  glass  employs  two,  viz.  blower  and 
maker:  hand-maker  employs  die-sinker, 
finisher,  &c.  16.  Fitter-in,  who  overlooks 
the  whole,  fits  hands  on,  ftc.  Watches 
were  invented  about  the  year  1500 ;  and  the 
trade  ia  much  esteemed  in  all  countries. 
The  Swiss  have  carried  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

WATCHMAKER,  an  artificer  who  ar- 
ranges and  puts  together  the  wheels  and 
parts  of  a  watch,  after  they  are  cast  and 
prepared  by  other  artisans. 

WATER,  a  transparent  and  colourless 
compound  fluid,  destitute  of  smell,  nearly 
without  taste,  and  almost  incompressible, 
a  pressure  eaual  to  2000  atmospheres  oc- 
casioning a  diminution  of  only  one-ninth  of 
its  bulk.  It  is  composed  of  two  substances, 
neither  of  which  can  be  exhibited  sepa- 
rately, except  in  the  gaseous  form;  and 
when  aeriform,  they  are  known,  the  one  as 
hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammi^Ie  air;  the  other 
as  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  These  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  measures  of 

S*  drog^n  to  one  of  oxygen,  when  united 
emically,  and  reduced  from  the  form  of 
air  to  that  of  a  liquid,  constitute  the  fluid 
we  call  water.  It  passes  to  the  solid  state 
at  32*'  Fabr.  When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it 
forms  in  the  first  place  a  prism,  not  very 
regular  in  shape,  but  very  long ;  and  un- 
dergoes an  enlargement  in  volume  of  eight 
parts  to  nine.  In  the  act  of  Areexing,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled.  At 
312^,  under  a  medium  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, water  boils,  but  returns  unaltered  to 
its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any  degree  of 
heat  below  this  point.  All  water  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  spring 
and  river  water)  contains  a  portion  of  air, 
from  which  it  derives  a  sparkling  quality 
and  agreeable  taste.  It  is  thus  also  fitted 
for  supporting  the  respiration  of  fishes.  A 
strong  attraction  is  exerted  between  water 
and  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  also  between  it  and 
the  alkaline  earths.  From  the  extensive 
solvent  power  of  gorater,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature;  every  kind heing 
impregnated  either  with  saline,  earthy,  or 
mineral  substances.  The  simple  waters  are 
the  following :— 1.  DUtilled  water.  This  is 
the  lightest  of  all  others,  containing  nei- 
ther soUd  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solu- 
tion, is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
colouriess,  and  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel, 
and  wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than 
other.  As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32**  of  Fah- 
renheit, aud  boils  at  S12«  under  the  atmoa- 
pherical  pressure  of  29.8  inches,  these  points 


are  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for 
thermometrical  division;  and  its  specific 
weight  being  always  the  same  under  the 
mean  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  comparative  standikrd  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  2.  Rain-water,  the  next  in 
purity  to  distilled  water,  is  that  which  has 
undergone  a  natural  distillation  from  the 
earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  so  nearly  approaches  absolute  purity, 
when  unmixed  with  the  sulphate  oif  lime 
and  calcareous  matter  which  it  imbibes 
when  it  falls  in  towns,  from  the  mortar  and 
plaster  of  the  houses,  as  probably  to  be 
equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  purpose 
except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments. 
8.  lee  and  mune-wattr.  Thia  equals  rain- 
vrater  in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during 
congelation.  4.  Spring-water.  Under  this 
comprehensive  class  are  included  all  waters 
that  spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the 
soil,  and  are  used  at  the  foui^tain  head,  «r 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  consider- 
able distance  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
the  ingpredients  are  not  such  aa  to  gpve  any 
pecuUar  medicinal  or  sensible  pronerties,  it 
IS  distinsiuished  as  a  hard  or  a  soft  spring, 
sweet  or  bracldsh,  clear  or  turbid,  or  the 
like.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs 
are  cold;  but  aa  they  take  their  origin  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the 
influence  of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degprees  higher  than  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is  al- 
ways much  harder  than  that  of  springs 
which  overflow  their  channel;  for  much 
agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce  a 
gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous  earth; 
and  hence  sprinf^  water  often  incrusta  to  a 
considerable  thickness  the  inside  of  any 
kind  of  tube  through  which  it  flows,  as  it 
arises  from  the  earth.  1  he  specific  gravity 
of  these  waters  is  also,  in  general,  (greater 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  ex- 
cept  that  of  the  ocean.  Springs  that  over- 
flow their  channel,  and  form  to  themselves 
a  limited  bed,  pass  insensibly  into  the  state 
of  river  water,  and  become  Uiereby  altered 
in  some  of  their  chemical  properties.  5. 
River  water.  This  is  in  g^nenl  much  softer 
and  more  fi«e  firom  earthy  aalta  than  the 
last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind ;  fw, 
by  the  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and  im 
most  cases  «  great  increase  of  temperature 
it  loses  common  air  aud  carbonic  add,  and 
much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution. 
Tbe  specific  gravity  thereby  becomes  leas, 
the  taste  is  nrtt  so  harsh,  but  leas  fresh  and 
agreeable,  and  out  of  a  bard  spring  is  often 
made  a  stream  of  sufficient  purity  for  most 
of  the  purposes  where  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  of  the  mountain  lakes  and  rivuleta, 
however,  which  take  their  rise  from  a  sili- 
ceous rock,  and  flow  in  a  sandy  or  atony 
bed,  are  from  the  outset  remarkably  pure. 
6.  Stagnant  water*.  These  g^erally  abound 
with  tbe  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  decomposition ;  and  as 
they  are  generally  shallow,  they  reeeife  the 
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full  inflaence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  which  are  going 
on  within  them.  The  decidedly  noxious 
effects  produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools  have  been  often  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  im- 
purities are  only  suspended,  and  therefore 
separable  by  filtration.  [See  Mikkkal  Wa- 
TBBS.]  The  great  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three-fifths  of  its  surface, 
and  from  which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation, 
and  uniting  with  the  air  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour, is  wafted  over  the  earth,  ready  to  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hiuL  In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that, 
regarded  as  the  common  food  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kin^oms,  water  becomes 
connected  with  agnculture,  and  various 
mechanical  arts  to  obtain  and  preserve  it, 
or  to  diffuse  its  livine  streams.  Penetrating 
the  atmosphere,  and  circulating  above  our 
heads,  it  is  associated  with  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  aerial  and  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena. It  assists  largely  in  painting  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  sky,  and  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  clouds,  while  held  in 
solution  as  vapour ;  now  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  to  the  earth  from  the  too 
powerful  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
now  yielding  in  fertilizing  showers,  and  in 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  its  most  essen- 
tial nourishment.  In  other  views  of  it,  as  in 
the  wide-spread  seas,  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
commerce,  the  high  road  of  nations;  in  the 
larger  rivers  the  foundation  of  the  opulence 
of  cities ;  spreading  or  uniting  mankind  in 
a  great  scheme  of  providence ;  conveying 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  interchanging 
from  town  to  town,  the  productions  of  afl 
the  earth.  [See  Atkosphbrb,  Hysbogen, 
OzTOBH,  Gab,  Baih,  Kitbbb,  &c.] 

WATER,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  used  by 
lapidaries  for  the  lustre  of  precious  stones. 
In  manufiactures,  a  certain  lustre,  imi- 
tating water,  fixed  on  silks,  mohairs,  &c. 

Water  of  $eparation,  a  name  given  by 

refiners  to  aqua  fortis,  because  it  separates 
gold  firom  silver. Water,  in  marine  phra- 
seology, denotes  the  state  of  the  water  at 
sea,  as  hiffk-toater,  Uno-water,  foul-water, 
dead-water,  &c. 

WA'TER-BAILIFF,  in  law,  an  officer  in 
aea-port  towns  who  searches  ships,  and  in 
London  has  particular  charge  of  the  fish 
brought  to  market. 

WATEB-BET'ONT,  in  botany,  the  Sero- 
phularia  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-COLOURS,  in  painting  and 
limning,  colours  diluted  and  made  with 
gum-water  instead  of  oil.  The  principal  of 
the  water-colours  are  as  follow:  While — 
Ceruse,  white  lead,  Spanish  white,  flake 
white,  spodium:  Black— Burnt  cherry- 
stones, ivory  black,  lamp  black:  Green- 
Green  bice,  green  verditer,  grass  green,  sap 
green,  verdigris  distilled:  Blue  —  Stmders 
blue,  terre  blue,  blue  verditer,  indigo,  lit- 
mus, smalt,  Prussian  blue,  light  blue,  ul- 
tramarine,  blue  bicex    Brown — Spanish 


brown,  Spanish  liquorice,  umber,  bistre, 
terra  de  Sienna  burnt  and  nuburnt :  Red- 
Native  cinnabar,  burnt  ochre,  Indian  red, 
red  lead,  minium,  lake,  vermillion,  carmine, 
red  ink,  Indian  lake:  Yellow — English 
ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luce,  orpiment,  Roman  ochre, 
Dutch  pink,  saffron  water,  king's  yellow, 
gold  yellow,  French  berries. 

WATER-COURSE,  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial stream  of  water,  as  a  river,  a  canal, 
and  the  like. 

WATER-CRESS,  in  botany,  the  i8t«yTO- 
brium  natturtium  of  Linuteus,  a  perennial. 
It  grows  on  the  margin  of  clear  streams,  or 
even  partly  immersed  in  the  water.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  as  salad;  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  plant  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

WATER-FALLS,  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, artificial  cascades  introduced  in 
Sleasure  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ucing  ornamental  and  picturesque  effects. 
They  are  usually  constructed  either  by 
means  of  large  rocky  stones  thrown  rudely 
together  with  a  sort  of  ridge,  or  built  of 
masonry  in  a  careful  and  exact  manner,  ac- 
cording as  the  different  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  may  require. 

WATER- GAVEL,  in  law,  a  rent  paid 
for  fishing,  or  any  other  benefit  received 
from  some  river. 

WATER-LEVEL,  a  contrivance  for  find- 
ing  the  level  of  roads  or  grounds  by  means 
of  a  surface  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  water  always  finds  its 
own  level.  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
trough,  which,  being  filled  with  water, 
shows  the  line  of  level. 

WATER-LILY  (nymphaa),  in  botany,  a 
beautiful  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  large,  and  contain  nu- 
merous petals,  so  as  to  appear  double.  In 
the  morning,  they  raise  themselves  out  of 
the  water  to  expand,  and  close  again,  re- 
posing upon  the  surface,  in  the  afternoon. 

WATER-HYS'SOP,  in  botany,  the  Gra- 
tiola  offieinalit  of  Linnsus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-LINE,  a  horizontal  line  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  about  a  ship's  bottom, 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  her. 

WATER-LOGGED,  is  said  of  a  ship 
when,  by  leaking,  and  receiving  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has 
become  so  heavy  as  to  be  totally  unmanage- 
able. 

WATERMAN,  one  who  plies  with  a 
boat  upon  a  river ;  a  ferryman. 

WALTER-MARK,  the  utmost  limit  of 

the  rise  of  the  flood. ^The  mark  visible 

in  paper,  which  is  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  it. 

WATER-MELON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  To 
bring  it  to  perfection,  this  plant  requires  a 
warm  climate,  and  a  dry,  sandy,  warm  soil. 
The  friiit  is  remarkably  rich,  and  it  abounds 
with  a  sweetish  liquor. 

WATER-MILL,  a  mill  whose  machinery 
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b  BMved  by  wtter,  and  thos  dUtingBisbed 
fliom  a  wind-mill.  Water-mills  for  grind- 
isf  eon  were  invented  by  Beliaarioa,  wbile 
beneged  in  Borne  by  tbe  Gotbt,  555.  The 
ancient*  parched  their  com,  and  pounded 
it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  in* 
vented,  which  were  tamed  by  men  and 
beasts  with  great  laboor. 

WATBR-OBDB'AL.    [See  Obdbal.] 

WATBR-ORMB,  in  the  marine,  an  epi- 
tbct  for  the  state  of  a  ship  which  has  barely 
a  sulBcient  depth  of  water  to  iloat  her  off 
ihegroand. 

WATEB-P0I8E,  in  mechanics,  an  in- 
strument for  tryinx  the  strength  of  liqoors. 

WATEE-8HOOT,  in  botany,  a  sprig 
which  springs  out  of  the  root  or  stock  of 
a  tree. 

WATER-SPOUT,  an  aqueous  meteor, 
most  fireauently  observed  at  sea,  rising  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which 
afterwards  enlarges,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  is  driven  ftiri- 
ously  by  the  wind,  and  often  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  causing  de- 
straction,  when  it  bursts,  to  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

WATER-TABLE,  in  architecture,  a 
ledge  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  about  18  or 
30  inches  from  the  ground. 

WATER-WAT.  in  a  ship's  deck,  a  piece 
of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  conducting 
water  to  the  scuppers. 

WATER-WORKS,  in  general,  denote 
every  description  of  machinery  employed  in 
raising  or  sustaining;  water ;  in  which  sense, 
water-mills  of  all  kinds,  sluices,  aqueducts, 
Ac  mav  be  so  called.  The  term  water- 
works, however,  is  more  particularly  used 
for  such  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
raisine  water. 

WATTLE,  the  fleshy  excrescence  that 
grows  under  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey, 
or  a  like  substance  on  a  fish.  Also,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod;  andhencSe,  a  hurdle. 

WAVE,  any  moring  swell  on  the  surface 
of  water,  from  the  smallest  ripple  to  the 
billows  of  a  tempest. 

WAVED,  in   heraldry,  indented. ^In 

manufactures,   variegated  in   lustre;   as, 

waved  silk. In  botany,  risiuR  and  flailing 

in  waves  on  the  margin,  as  a  leaf. 

WATELLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
phosphate  of  alumine ;  commonly  found  in 
crystals,  which  usually  adhere  and  radiate, 
forming  hemispherical  or  globular  concre- 
is,  from  a  very  small  siz^  to  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

WATT,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  crooked 
lines  of  which  ordinaries  are  frequently 
borne  in  coat  armour. 

WAX,  in  natural  history,  a  thick,  viscid, 
unctuous  substance,  with  which  bees  build 
their  cells,  and  which  they  collect  fh>m  the 
apices  of  flowers.  The  bees  carry  the/art- 
na  or  polUn  on  their  hinder  legs ;  bu^  ac- 
cording to  Reaumur,  this  dust  does  not 
contain  any  real  wax,  nor  is  this  latter  sub- 
stMce  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  fa- 
nna  with  a  glutinous  liquor,  by  trituration, 
or  by  any  other  mechanical  process.  After 
long  and  attentive  observation,  this  natu- 


ralist found,  that  bees  aetnally  eat  the  pol- 
len they  colkct,  and  that  this  pt^en  is  con- 
verted, by  an  animal  process,  into  wax. 
The  pollen  gathered  by  the  bees  is  of  various 
colours;  but  the  combs  they  construct  are 
always  of  the  same.  Every  comb,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  newly  mad^  is-  of  a  pure 
white  colomr.  This  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  age,  the  operation  of  the  air,  and  by 
other  accidents.  To  bleach  wax,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  necessary  to  extract  the  fo- 
reign bodies  that  have  innnnated  them- 
selves into  its  substance  and  obscured  its 
original  colour:  hence  the  distinction,  in 
commerce,  between  white  and  yellow  wax ; 
the  first  being  bleached,  and  the  seeond 
oiUy  melted.    [See  Bbb.] 

WAX'ING,  in  chemisby,  the  nrepara- 
tion  of  any  matter  to  rendCT  it  fit  wr  nsdt- 
ing.  Also,  the  process  of  stopping  out  co- 
lours in  caiico-printing. 

WAX-MTRTXE,  in  botany,  tbe  Mpriem 
eerifera,  or  bay- berry,  a  North  Amoican 
ahrub,  the  berries  of  which  are  covered 
vrith  a  greenish  wax,  called  myrtle-wax,  or 
bay-beny  tallow. 

WAXPALM,  in  botany,  the  CerosylM 
andicola,  a  species  of  palm  growing  on  the 
Andet^  the  stem  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
secretion,  consisting  of  two-thiirdB  reain 
and  one-third  wax. 

WAX'-WORK,  figures  formed  of  wax,  in 
imitation  of  real  persons.  YThere  tbe  like- 
nesses are  correct,  and  the  artist  has  dis- 
played good  taste  in  adjusting  the  dra|>e- 
ries,  &C.,  a  collection  of  wax-work  tmrn, 
representing  public  characters  (such,  for 
instance,  as  Madame  Tussand's),  afiwds  an 
amusing  exhibition.  But  figures  of  this 
kind  overstep  the  prefer  linut  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  their  ghastly  fixedness  has  a  tca- 
denqr  to  make  us  shudder  even  while  grati- 
fying our  cariosity.  At  present  wax  is  used 
for  anatomical  preparations,  orfbr  fSruits ;  *' 
also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  i 
studies. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS,  the 
sources  to  meet  the  public  expendituie,  or 
supplies  voted  by  parliament. 

WEATH'EB,  the  sUte  of  the  anr  or  at- 
mosphere with  respect  to  heat  or  cold,  vret- 
ness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  ftc  [See 
the  various  urords  connected  herewith ;  as, 
Aib,  ATMOsrsBBB,  Cloco,  Raib,  Stobms, 
ftc] Ta  weather,  in  seamen's  langu^e, 

sail  to  the  vrindvrard  of  something  dse; 

as,  to  weather  a  cape. Stmt  nf  weather, 

a  phrase  implying  violent  winds,  or  the 
force  of  tempests.— —In  a  variety  of  other 
compound  words  weather  signifies  towards 
the  wind  or  windward:  as,  in  weather-bow, 
weather-braces,  weather-gauge^  weather- 
quarter,  weather-shrouds,  weather-side,  Ac 


WEATH'ER-CLOTHS,  in  a  ship,  : 

eces  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin|p  used  to 

rve  the  hammocks  from  ugurr  by 

weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defen«  pert 


the 


from  the  vrind  and  spray. 

WEATH'ER.GAUGB,  or  WEATHnSR- 
GAGE,  a  naval  term :  a  ship  is  said  to  have 
the  weather-gaiwe  of  another,  when  ahe  is 
at  the  windward  of  her. 
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WEATH'EIUHELM.  A  ship  is  said  to 
carry  a  weatktr-kelm  when  she  is  ioclined 
to  come  too  near  the  wind. 

WEATHER-TIDE,  the  tide  which  sets 
against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impdUing  her 
to  windward. 

WE'AVING,  in  manafactnres,  the  act  or 
art  of  forming  cloth  in  a  loom,  hy  the 
union  or  intertextare  of  threads,  which  is 
done  by  crossing  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
shuttle.  The  threads  first  laid  in  length 
are  called  the  warp;  those  which  cross 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  are 
called  the  wifft  or  woo/.  Weaving  is  an  art 
of  great  antiquity,  and  gives  employment  in 
all  nations  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation.  In  England,  Leeds  is  the  centre  of 
woollen  cloth  weaving;  Manchester  of  cot- 
ton weaving;  Macdesfieldof  silk  weaving; 
Nottingham  of  stocking  weaving;  and  Kid- 
derminster of  carpet  weaving. 

WEB  (of  a  spider)  a  plexus  of  very  deli- 
cate threads  or  filaments  which  a  spider 
spins.     [See  Sfidbb.] 

WEB'-FOOTED,  in  ornithology,  palmi- 
ped, or  having  webbed  feet,  as  a  goose  or 
duck. 

WEDGE,  in  mechanics,  apiece  of  metal, 
particularly  iron,  thick  at  one  end  and 
sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  used  in 
sphtting  wood,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
five  mechanicid  powers,  or  simple  engines ; 
having  an  almost  unlimited  advantage  over 
all  the  other  simple  mechanical  powen; 
both  as  it  may  be  made  vastly  thin,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height,  in  which  consists  its 
own. natural  power;  and  as  it  is  urged  by 
the  force  of  percussion,  or  of  smart  dIows, 
which  is  a  force  incomparably  greater  than 
any  mere  dead  weight  or  pressure.  To  the 
wMge  may  be  referred  all  edge-tools,  and 
tools  that  have  a  sharp  point,  in  order  to 
cut,  cleave,  slit,  split,  cnop,  pierce,  bore,  or 
the  like.  In  the  wedge,  the  mction  against 
the  sides  is  very  great,  at  least  equal  to  the 
force  to  be  overcome ;  because  the  wedge 
retains  anv  position  to  which  it  is  driven ; 
and  therefore  the  resistance  is  at  least 
doubled  by  the  friction. 

WED'NESDAT  (proo.  wen/day),  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  Wo- 
din,  or  Odin,  a  deity  or  chief  among  the 

northern  nations  of  Europe. Aah  Wed' 

netdayf  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Some  think 
the  dav  received  this  name,  or  Diet  ctitentm, 
from  the  custom  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
ehuKh,  of  penitents  appearing  in  sackcloth 
and  vrith  ashes  on  their  heads.  But,  how- 
ever certain  it  is  that  such  a  practice  pre- 
vailed, there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  done 
precisely  on  that  day. 

WEED,  the  general  name  of  any  plant 
that  is  noxious  or  useless.  The  word  there- 
fore has  no  definite  application  to  any  par- 
ticular plant  or  species  of  plants ;  but  what- 
ever kinds  spring  up  in  fields  or  gardens 
that  are  ii^urious  to  crops  come  under  the 
iq;>pellation  of  weed*. 

WEEK,  a  cycle  of  seven  davs,  founded 
on  the  quarters  of  the  moon ;  the  first  day, 
Sunday,  being  the  Christian  festival  to  ce- 
lebrate the  Besurrectton;  and  the  seventh. 


Saturday,  being  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[See  Satcbdat  and  Sukuat.] 

WEETIL,  in  entomology,  a  small  insect 
that  does  great  damage  to  wheat  or  other 
com,  b]^  eating  into  the  grain  and  devouring 
the  farinaceous  parts. 

WEIGHT,  in  commerce,  any  body  of  a 
known  weight  that  is  made  the  measure  of 
weighing  other  bodies ;  generally,  either  a 
mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal ; 
as,apoundio«^A^anouncet0et|)rA/,&c.  Two 
sorts  of  weights  are  admitted  in  England^ 
namely,  troy  weight  and  avoirdupoi*  weight. 
——In  mechanics,  anything  that  is  to  be 
sustained,  raised,  or  moved  by  a  machine. 
——Weight,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  that 
quality  of  bodies  by  wnich  they  tend  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Weight,  in 
short,  is  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  a  par- 
ticular bod^  is  the  amount  of  its  gravity,  or 
the  force  with  ^hich  it  tends  to  the  centre. 
——We  use  the  word  weight  also  in  very 
different  senses ;  as,  the  weight  (or  pres- 
sure) of  grief;  the  weight  of  business ;  an 
argument  of  great  weight  (or  importance) ; 
the  dignity  of  a  man's  character  adds 
weight  (influence)  to  his  words. 

WELD,  in  botany,  a  plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Reseda,  that  grows  in  Kent, 
Herefordshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
the  stalk  and  root  of  wnich  are  used  in 
dyeing  bright  yellow  and  lemon  colours. 
——Weld,  lu  iron  works,  to  unite  or  ham- 
mer into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal 
when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  The  heat 
necessary  for  welding  iron  bars  is  said  to 
be  60®  by  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

WELL,   a  cylindrical  excavation  sunk 

Serpendicularly  into  the  earth  to  such  a 
epth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of  water,  and 
walled  with  stone  or  bnck  to  support  the 

earth.     I^See  Abtbsian  Wblis.] Well, 

in  the  military  art,  a  depth  which  the  miner 
sinks  rnder  ground,  vnth  branches  or  gal- 
leries running  out  from  it,  either  to  pre- 
pare a  mine,  or  to  discover  and  disappoint 
the  enemy's  mine. 

WELSH,  the  language  or  general  name 
of  the  people  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  call 
themselves  Cymry,  their  country  Cymru, 
and  the  name  of  their  language,  Cymraeg. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  Cimbri  of 
Jutleutd.  It  was  to  Wales  that  the  ancient 
Britons  ded  when  Great  Britain  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Saxons;  and  there  they  long 
maintained  themselves  as  an  independent 
state,  preserving  their  own  language,  and 
being  governed  oy  their  native  kings;  till 
LleweUin,  their  last  prince,  being  van- 
quished and  slain  in  1283,  while  resisting 
tne  forces  of  Edward  I.,  the  country  was 
united  to  England.  The  people  submitted 
to  the  Englidi  dominion  vrith  extreme  re- 
luctance; and  Edward,  as  a  conciliatory 
means,  promised  to  give  them  for  their 
prince  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who 
could  speak  no  other  langua^.  This  notice 
being  received  with  joy,  he  invested  in  the 
principality  his  second  son,  Edward,  then 
an  infant,  who  had  been  bom  at  Carnar- 
von. The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  illphonso. 
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happening  toon  after,  young  Edward  be- 
came heir  also  of  the  English  monarchy, 
and  united  both  nationi  under  one  goTcm- 
ment ;  but  tome  aget  elapsed,  before  the 
animotity  which  had  long  subsitted  be- 
tween them  was  totally  extinguished. 

WEE'EGILD,  in  our  ancient  law,  a  com- 
pensation paid  for  a  man  killed  bv  the  per- 
son who  caused  hit  death.  Blackstone 
says  it  was  paid  partly  as  a  penalty  to  the 
kins  for  the  loss  of  a  subject,  partly  to  the 
lord  of  the  vassal,  and  partly  to  the  next  of 
kin. 

WER'NERITE,  a  mineral,  regarded  by 
Werner,  the  German  mineralogist,  as  a 
subspecies  of  scapolite.  It  is  found  mas- 
sive, and  crystalised  in  octahedral  prisms 
with  four-sided  pyramidical  terminations, 
disseminated  in  rocks  of  feldspar.  It  is  of  a 

Cyish  or  olive-green  colour,  with  a  pearly 
tre,  and  melts  into  a  white  enameL 

WEST,  one  of  the  cardinal  poinU,  being 
that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
sets  at  the  equinox,  or  any  point  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  spectator  or  other  object, 
and  that  point  of  the  horizon.  In  a  less 
strict  tense,  it  is  that  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere near  the  point  where  the  sun  sets 

when  in  the  equator. ^Formerly  the  em- 

nire  of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the 
Wat,  in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  the  seat  of  which  was  Constantinople. 

WHALE,  in  zoology,  the  general  name 
of  an  order  of  huge  animals  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  arranged  under  the  name  of  Cete  or 
Cetaeea,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia in  the  Linncan  system.  The  com- 
mon whale  is  of  the  genus  BaUtna,  and  is 
said  to  measure  sometimes  from  80  to  100 
feet.  The  blubber  of  the  whale  contains 
the  oil,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  homy  lamina  in  the  upper  jaw 
yield  what  is  called  whalebone.  The  ce- 
taceous animals  are  characterized  bv  blow- 
ing holes  or.  spiracles  placed  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  skull :  feetless ;  pectoral  fins 
vrithout  nails:  ana  a  horizontal  tail.  The 
genera  that  belong  to  the  order  are  the 
four  following:  monodon,  narwhal,  or  nar- 
varl ;  baUena,  or  proper  whale;  physeter,  or 
cachalot;  and  delphinus,  or  the  dolphin, 
including  the  common  dolphin,  porpoise, 
and  grampus.  The  external  conformation 
of  the  flsiies  of  this  genus,  no  less  than 
their  immense  size,  serves  to  characterize 
them  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  They  are  covered  with  a  dark  co- 
loured cinereous  skin:  they  move  usually 
against  the  wind,  and  with  vast  rapidity,  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  tail,  aided  by  three 
fins,  two  pectoral,  and  one  back  fin ;  though 
in  some  species  the  last  is  wanting.  Ani- 
mals of  such  enormous  strength  and  mag- 
nitude, we  might  imagine,  would  spread 
terror  and  devastation  ul  around  them,  and 
make  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes.  No  creature,  however,  is  less 
voracious  than  the  common  whale :  little 
animal  substance  is  ever  found  in  its  sto- 
mach ;  it  feeds,  as  some  allege,  upon  differ- 
ent insects  that  float  on  the  surface ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  upon  the  medusa  or  sea- 


blubber.  Its  food,  we  are  certain,  xtnat  be 
extremely  minute,  for  the  rapacity  of  its 
throat  does  not  exceed  four  Inches !  a  size 
beyond  all  proportion -smaller  than  that  ci 
other  large  aquatic  animals.  To  a  slender 
appetite  the  whale  adds  peaceable  and 
harmless  manners :  it  pursues  no  other  in- 
habitant of  the  vraters,  but  leads  an  easy 
and  quiet  life  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
and  is  inoffensive  in  proportion  to  its  ability 
to  do  mischief.  There  u  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  manners  of  the  whale  and 
the  elei>hant :  both  are  the  strwigest  and 
largest  in  their  respective  dements ;  neither 
offers  injury;  and  each  is  terrible  when  pro- 
voked to  resentment.  But  these  peaeeable 
and  innoxious  habiu  do  not  eqnaUy  belong 
to  the  whole  of  the  cetaceous  order ;  those 
of  the  cachalot  tribe  beuag  in  the  highest 
degree  fierce  and  voraeioua.  [For  an  no- 
count  of  the  whale  fishery,  Ac.,  see  Pisn- 
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WHEAT,  a  plant  of  the  genns  IVtftewR, 
and  the  seed  of  the  plant,  which  furnishes 
a  white  floor  for  bread,  and  is  the  grain 
most  generally  used  by  the  human  raee^ 
except  in  those  countries  where  rice  fbrma 
the  principal  article  of  food.  The  varieties 
of  wheat  are  numerous,  though  the  differ- 
ence between  each  kind  is  not  very  reaoark- 
able.  The  culture  of  wheat,  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  different  soils  and  di- 
matea,  has  produced  numerons  varieties; 
but  the  most  permanent  varieties  are  the 
red  and  white  grained,  and  the  jqpiring 
wheat,  which  is  generally  red.  Wheat 
yields  a  greater  proportion  of  flonr  thaB 
any  other  grain,  and  is  also  more  nutritim. 
Gluten  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in 
bread,  that  fermentation  cannot  go  oa 
without  it;  hence  its  inferiority  in  wet 
seasons,  and  when  the  wheat  is  bughted  or 
ill  ripened  ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of 
baring  a  stock  of  old  grain.  The  straw  of 
wheat,  from  dry,  chalky  lands,  is  mai 
factuied  into  hats.  L^hom  hats  are  mi 
from  a  bearded  variety  of  wheat,  not  onlike 
rye,  raised  on  poor  sandy  soUs,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  between  Legh<Rn  and 
Florence,  expressly  fur  this  manufacture. 
It  does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  is  pulled  green,  and  bleached,  like 
flax,  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split,  which  rendns  the 
plait  tougher  and  more  durable. 

WHEAT'EAB,  in  ornithology,  the  Engw 
lish  name  of  the  MotaeiUa  ammmtke;  eaUed 
also  while-tail  and/allow-JImek, 

WHEEI^  in  mechanics,  a  simple  tai^ 
chine,  consisting  of  a  round  piece  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  metal,  which  revolves  on  an 
axis.  The  wheel  is  one  of  the  ptineipal  nse- 
chanie  powers;  it  has  an  inqwrtant  place 
in  most  engines;  in  sluttt,  it  is  of  aa  assiii 
blage  of  wheels  that  most  engines  are  com- 
posed.  The  centre  of  a  wheel  is  like  the 
fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  a  aimple  actkm 
merely  transfers  the  force  on  one  side  to 
the  other  side;  but  if  wheels  are  so  co«- 
nected  as  to  diminish  vdodty,  then  pofwcr 

is  gained. Vndenka*  wheel,  a  whed,  the 

lower  periphery  of  which  is  acted  npos  bj 
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a  itream  of  running  water,  and  a  eonunon 
application  of  power  for  grinding  com  and 
other  porposes.— — OrtfrtAot  wheel,  a  va- 
riety of  water-wheel,  by  which  water  falling 
on  its  upper  periphery,  carries  it  round,  not 
only  by  its  force,  but  by  its  accumulated 
weight ;  for  it  is  ao  oonstructed  as  to  catch 
and  hold  the  water  in  descending,  part 
with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  empty ;  and  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient and  powerful  structure  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  permits. Wheel,  in 

the  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 
when  a  battalion  or  squadron  is  to  alter  its 
front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  To  wheel 
to  the  right,  directs  the  man  in  the  right 
angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and  every  one  to 
wheel  from  the  left  to  the  right,  regarding 
him  as  their  centre;  and  rice  vertd,  when 
they  are  to  wheel  to  the  left. 

WHEEL'-FIBB,  in  chemistry,  a  fire  for 
melting  metals,  &c.  which  covers  the  cru- 
cible, cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

WHEEL-WOBK.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  motion,  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  is  the  employment  of  wheel- 
worl^  which  is  capable  of  varying  its  di- 
rection and  its  velocity  without  any  limit. 
Wheels  are  sometimes  turned  by  simple 
contact  with  each  other ;  sometimes  by  the 
intervention  of  cords,  straps,  or  chains, 
passing  over  them ;  and  in  these  cases  the 
minute  protuberance  of  the  surfaces,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  friction, 

EDts  their  sliding  on  each  other.  In 
work,  where  the  pressure  on  the  ma- 
ry  is  not  very  considerable,  the  wheels 
and  axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfaces,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  g^rains  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wheels  and  axles  buffed  leather. 
There  are  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
force  of  each  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  succeeding  wheel.  A  very  common 
method  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  bauds,  or  belts, 
round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and 
axle^  which  act  upon  each  other.  The  action 
is  in  this  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
effective  bjr  friction  with  the  circumferences 
on  which  it  is  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles 
connected  in  this  manner  are  called  band- 
vBkeel:  In  cases  where  motion  notouite 
equable  is  required,  as  it  sometimes  nap- 
pens  in  the  construction  of  clocks,  but 
more  flrequently  in  orreries,  the  wheels  may 
either  be  divided  a  little  unequally,  or  the 
axis  may  be  placed  a  little  out  of  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  these  eccentric  wheels  may  either 
act  on  other  eccentric  wbeels,  or  if  they 
are  made  as  contrate  wheels,  upon  a  length- 
ened pinion.  An  arrangement  i»  some- 
times made  for  separating  wheels  which 
are  intended  to  turn  each  other,  and  for 
replacing  them  at  pleasure :  the  wheels  are 
said  to  be  thrown  by  these  operations  out 
of  gear  and  into  gear  again.  When  a  wheel 
revolves  round  another,  and  is  so  fixed  as 
to  remain  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 
to  cause  the  central  wheel  to  turn  round 


its  axis,  the  apparatus  is  called  a  nrn  and 
planet  wheel.  The  teeth  of  wheels  of  metal 
are  generally  cut  by  means  of  a  machine. 
Wheels  are  denominated  »p%r,  crown,  or 
bevel-gear,  according  to  the  direction  or 
position  of  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a  cpvr- 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  its  frame,  it  is  called  a  crown-wheel. 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pi- 
nion wnich  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel; but  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
at  right  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  or  axis-wheel,  it  is  called 
a  bevelled-wheel ;  the  use  of  which  is  to 

Eroduce  a  rotatory  motion  round  one  axis, 
y  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round  an- 
other which  is  oblique  to  it. 

WHEE'ZING,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses  arising 
firom  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  bones  and  the  gnstles  of  the 
nose. 

WHELK,  in  conchology,  a  shell  of  the 
genus  BueetHum,  or  trumpet-shell,  vnival- 
vular,  spiral  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a  short  canal. 

WHETSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  the  Jre- 
nartiM  novacularis  in  the  Linniean  system, 
so  called  from  its  property  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel. 

WHEY,  the  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk, 
which  remains  after  the  cream  and  coagu- 
lable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  removed, 
either  by  churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

WHIG,  one  of  a  political  party  which 
had  its  origin  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  the  rei^  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal 
prerogatives.  Those  who  supported  the 
king  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Tories, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were 
called  Whigs.  The  following  remarks  from 
a  celebrated  Whig  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxvii.  p.  21-25),  may  serve  to 
show  the  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  "  It  divided  Eng- 
land into  two  parties,  the  Whigs,  or  frienM 
of  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  op- 
jionents.  The  Tories,  bigotted  to  the  no- 
tion of  indefeasible  right  in  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their 
religion  if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne, 
were  distracted  between  their  scruples 
about  the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  set- 
tlement, and  their  fears,  lest,  in  subverting 
it,  they  might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  relinous  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terras  with  his 
friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  disturb, 
though  they  hesitated  to  overturn,  a  go- 
vernment they  disliked,  because  it  was 
founded  on  principles  they  abhorred.  The 
Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were  seal- 
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oos  memben  of  the  charcb  of  England, 
had  a  stronger  infusion  of  bigotry  in  their 
compositiou,  and  were  ready  to  restore  a 
popish  ftinily,  and  submit  to  a  popish  sore- 
reig^,  rather  than  own  a  government  found- 
ed on  a  parliamentary  title.  It  was  impos- 
sible either  Tories  or  Jacobites  should  hsTe 
the  eoufidence  of  the  Hanoverian  princes ; 
and,  therefore,  while  those  dirisions  sub- 
sisted, all  places  of  power  and  profit  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  were  the 
most  numerous.  They  included  a  certain 
number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  com- 
prehended a  very  large  proportion  of  the 


landed  interest,  and,  what  gave  them  a  pro- 
digious inlluence  in  those  cbys,  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  parochial  clergy.    The  strength  of 


the  Whigs  lay  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in 
the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  interests.  The  dissenters,  who 
held  pooery  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
the  overoearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a  government  that  pro- 
tected their  religious  liberty,  and,  as  far  as 
it  durst,  exteudM  to  them  every  civil  right." 
[See  ToBT.l 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  (caprimMlgnt  toci- 
/eruaj,  in  ornithology,  a  noctum^  bird  of 
North  America,  wmch  derives  its  name 
from  its  cr^.  When  engaged  in  its  nightly 
rambles  it  u  seen  to  fiv  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  During  the  day  these 
birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods,  where 
they  pass  the  time  in  silence  and  repose, 
the  weakness  of  their  sight  compelling 
them  to  avoid  the  glare  of  hght. 

WHIRL'POOL,  a  vortex  or  Bulf  where 
the  water  moves  round  in  a  circle.  Some- 
times when  two  opposite  currents  meet, 
especially  in  narrow  channels,  they  turn 
upon  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral  form, 
giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools.  Those 
in  rivers  are  very  common,  from  various  ac- 
cidents, and  are  usually  very  trivial,  and  of 
little  consequence.  In  the  sea  they  are 
more  rare,  but  more  dangerous.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  Euripns,  near 
the  island  of  Eubea,  in  the  Grecian  Arcbi- 

gelago;  Charybdis,  in  the  strait  between 
icily  and  Italy ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

WHIEL'WIND,  an  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind  that  rises  in  a  whirling  di- 
rection, and  continues  in  the  same  way  for 
sometime.  Whiriwinds  have  both  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  circular  motion ;  they  usu- 
ally rise  after  calms  and  great  heats,  and 
mostly  happen  in  the  warmer  latitudes. 
[See  Wind,  Stobms.  &c.] 

WHIS-KEYorWHIS-mf  (a  corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  word  usquebaugh),  a  well 
known  spirituous  liquor,  distilled  generally 
from  barley,  but  sometimes  from  wheat  or 
maixe,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

WHIST,  the  most  perfect  game  at  the 
card  table,  requiring  great  attention  and 
silence,  whence  its  name.  This  game  is 
played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for  part- 
ners;  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest 


are  together,  and  the  partners  sit  opposite 


to  each  other:  the  person  who  cuts  the 
lowest  card  is  to  deal  first,  giving  one  at  a 
time  to  each  person,  till  he  comes  to  the 
last  card,  which  is  turned  np  for  the  tnuap, 
and  remains  on  the  table  tiU  each  person 
has  played  a  card.  The  person  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  dealer  plays  first,  and 
whoever  wins  the  trick  is  to  play  again, 
thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are  played  out. 
The  ace,  king;  queen,  and  knave  of  tnunps 
are  called  A<»ii««rs ;  whidiever  side  holas 
three  of  these  htmonrs,  reckons  two  points 
towards  the  game,  or  for  the  whxde  of  the 
honours,  four  points,  the  game  oonsisttnB 
of  ten  points.  The  honours  are  reckoaed 
after  the  tricks;  all  above  six  tricks  redk- 
oning  also  towards  the  ^^ame. As  an  ex- 
planation ot  the  technical  words  woperly 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  work,  we  in- 
sert the  following  :'^iN««SM|r,  means  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  advantage  thus: 
when  a  card  is  led,  and  yoa  have  the  best 
and  third  best  of  that  suit,  von  put  your 
third  best  card  upon  that  lean,  ana  run  ths 
risk  of  your  left-hand  adversanr  hatving  the 
second  best;  if  he  has  not,  which  is  3  to  1 
against  him,  you  are  then  sure  <rf  gaininga 
trick.  Forcing,  means  obliging  your  pwt- 
ner  or  adversary  to  trump  a  suit  of  whidi 
he  has  none.  Long  trump,  means  haviiur 
one  or  more  trumps  in  your  hand,  when  afl 
the  rest  are  out.  Loote  emrd,  is  a  caard  of 
no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  most  uo- 
per  to  throw  away.  Point$,  ten  of  them 
make  a  game ;  as  many  as  are  gained  by 
tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are 
scored.  Quart,  is  a  sequence  of  anvfour 
cards,  immediately  f<^ovring  each  <yuer  in 
the  same  suit.  Quart-tn^for,  ia  a  seqnenee 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave.  Qmiml,  is  a 
sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  M- 
lowing  one  another  in  the  same  suit.  QimbI^ 
nu^jor,  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  ten.  Reverte,  means  onl  v  pay- 
ing the  hand  in  a  different  manner,  that  is, 
if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  ^yime 
away ;  if  weak  in  trumps,  yon  play  the  re- 
verse, viz.  another.  fiM-satp,  is  when  eadi 
partner  trumps  a  suit,  and  plays  those  suits 
to  one  another,  for  that  purpose.  Score;  is 
the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  whi^ 
make  a  game.  SUun,  is  when  either  party 
wins  every  trick.  Tenaet,  is  having  the 
first  and  third  best  cards  and  htang  last 
player,  and  consequently  eatehinx  ue  ad- 
versary when  that  suit  is  played:  as;  for 
instance,  in  case  vou  have  ace  and  queen  of 
any  suit^  your  adversary  leads,  yoa  must 
win  those  two  tricks;  and  so  of  any  other 
tenace  of  inferior  cuds.  Teree,  cr  tierce^ 
is  a  sequence  ot  any  three  cards  iasmc- 
diately  following  one  another  in  the  same 
suit.  Teree-Muv^r,  is  a  sequence  of  ae^ 
king,  and  queen. 

WHITE,  in  ehromatics,  a  colour  whidi, 
according  to  Nevrton,  is  eompoaedofall  co- 
lours ;  those  natural  bodies  only  appearing 
white  which  reflect  all  the  lands  of  ooloored 
rays  alike. 

WHITE-LEAD,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
much  used  in  painting.  It  is  prepared  by 
exposing  sheets  of  lead  to  the  fumes  of  an 
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acid,  and  suspending  them  in  the  air  until 
the  surface  becomes  incrusted  with  a  white 
coat,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

WHITE  PRECIP'ITATE,  in  chemistry, 
carbonate  of  mercury. 

WHITE-PTRI'TES,  in  mineralo^,  an 
ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
deep  yellow  and  steel  gra^,  occurring  in  oc- 
tahedral crystals,  sometmies  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  contains  46  paru  of  iron 
and  54  of  sulphur. 

WHITE8T0NE,  in  geology,  a  species  of 
rocks  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  materials.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  eurite. 

WHITE-SWEL'LING,  in  medicine,  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, sometimes  indolent,  but  usually  pain- 
ful. 

WHITE-THOEN,  in  botany,  the  haw- 
thorn, a  species  of  thorn,  of  the  genus  Cra- 

*?fHI'TE-THROAT,  in  ornithology,  the 
Motacilla  tiflvia,  a  small  bird  that  frequents 
gardens  and  hedges. 

WHITE- VITRIOL,  in  mineralogy,  snl- 
phate  of  sine,  a  natural  salt. 

WHITEWASH,  a  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology  fgadu*  met- 
lanffua),  a  small  and  delicate  fish,  very  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  large  shoals, 
and  is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers. 

WHITLOW,  in  sui^ry,  paronychia,  a 
swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails 
or  ends  of  the  fingers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  Whitlows  differ  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in  their 
depth  and  extent ;  and  they  are  much  more 
common  in  young  healthy  persons  than  in 
others. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  fifUeth  day  after 
Easter,  and  which  is  properly  called  Pente' 
eott.  It  is  said  to  have  received  iu  popular 
name  from  the  circumstance  that,  formerly, 
people  newly  baptized  came  to  church  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  in  white  gar- 
ments. 

WHYNN-DTKES,  in  mineralogy,  dykes, 
banks,  or  natural  walls  of  whin-stone,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  basalt,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand 
and  stupendous  a  scale  as  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

WICK'LIFFITES,  •  religious  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  took  its  name  flrom  John 
Wickliff,  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Oiubrd,  who  maintained 
that  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  remained  unaltered  after  conse- 
cration ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
I  gatory,  indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
I  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
images.  He  made  an  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  composed  two  volumes,  called 
I  Aletheia,  that  is.  Truth,  from  which  John 
•  Huss  learned  most  ot  his  doctrines.     In 


short,  to  this  reformer  we  owe  the  first 
hint  of  the  reformation,  which  was  effected 
about  two  hundred  years  after. 

WIG'WAM,  a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mkid  by  which 
we  determine  either  to  do  or  forbear  an 
action.  The  will  is  directed  or  infiuenced 
by  the  judgment.  The  understanding  or 
reason  compares  different  objects,  which 
operate  as  motives;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines which  is  preferable,  and  the  will  de- 
cides which  to  pursue.  Hie  freedom  of  the 
will  is  essential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the 
great  distinction  of  man  ft-om  the  brute. 

WILL  OB  TESTAMENT,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  person's  estate,  to  takeeffiect  after 
his  or  her  decease.  After  January,  183^, 
all  wills  made  in  England  came  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  act  of  parliament.  By 
It,  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will ; 
all  wills  must  be  in  vniting,  and  each  must 
be  signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  tes- 
tator, or,  if  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  by  his  direction,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence; and  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses 
(who  must  be  present  at  the  same  time), 
must  also  sign  the  will.  If  the  testator 
wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the  attest- 
ing witnesses,  he  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  bequeathing  them  anything ; 
for  legacies  to  attesting  witnesses,  or  to  the 
wife  or  husband  of  an  attesting  witness, 
are  void.  No  person  under  twenty-one  can 
make  a  valid  will.  Wills  are  revoked  by  sub- 
sequent marriage ;  otherwise  a  will  can  only 
be  revoked  by  destruction,  or  by  the  making 
of  a  new  one ;  and  alterations  m  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  will  is 
made.  Wills  are  to  be  construed  as  if  made 
immediately  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, unless  a  contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  properties  bequeathed  in  ge- 
neral terms  include  all  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  at  his  decease,  whe-' 
ther  acquired  before  or  after  the  will  was 
made. 

WIL'LOW,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Salix,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
The  weeping  willow,  called  Satix  Babvloniea, 
has  long  and  slender  branches,  which  droop 
and  hang  downward  in  graceftd  tresses. 
The  willow  was,  in  ancient  days,  especially 
among  herdsmen  and  rustics,  a  badge  qf 
moumiM,  as  may  be  collected  from  Virgil, 
in  his  Eclogues,  where  the  nymnhs  and 
herdsmen  are  frequently  introduceci,  sitting 
under  a  willow  mourning  their  loves.  The 
same  occurs  in  many  Greek  poets.  For  the 
ancients  frequently  selected,  and,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  several  trees,  as  indexes  or 
testimonials  of  the  various  passions  of  man- 
kind. From  them  we  contmue,  at  this  day, 
to  use  rue  and  roeemarp  at  funerals ;  these 
two  being  representatives  of  a  dead  person, 
and  mllmo,  of  love,  dead,  or/oreaken.  The 
Jews,  upon  their  being  led  into  captivity, 
(P«.  cxxxvii,)  are  said  to  hang  their  harps 
upon  willowa,  i.  e.  trees  appropriated  to  men 
in  affliction  and  sorrow,  vrho  nad  lost  their 
beloved  Sion. 
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WILliOW.HBRB,  in  botany,  the  purple 
looMttriie.  a  plant  of  the  genu  £yftniK; 
and  the  yellow  looaestrife,  of  the  genua  If- 
aJMcAl*. 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL,  the  oriffinal 
Enriiah  standard  measure  of  capacity,  giren 
by  King  Edgar,  and  Itept  in  the  town-hall  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  with  other 
measarea  both  of  quantity  and  length. 
Until  the  year  1826,  when  the  imperial 
standard  measure  was  introdueed.  the  Wm- 
chestCT  bushel  was  the  standard  for  Eng- 
land. 

WIND,  a  motion  or  sensible  enrrent  of 
the  air,  or  of  the  whole  bod?  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  any  part  thereof,  Arom  one  place 
to  another.  This  motion,  called  wind,  is 
occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  and  conden- 
•atiou  of  the  air.  As  it  is  a  fluid,  the  na- 
tural state  of  air  is  rest,  which  it  always 
endeavours  to  preserre,  and  if  disturbed,  to 
recover.  When,  therefore,  this  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  rarefisction  in  particular 
places,  the  weightier  air  will  rush  in  to  re- 
store it.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
flected by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other 
currenU;  the  different  degrees  of  rare- 
faction by  day,  and  condensation  by  night, 
ascent,  and  horisontal  motion,  keep  the  air 
in  a  stote  of  constant  activity.  The^are 
superior  parts  appear,  however,  to  be  more 
sensible  than  the  lower  stratum,  balloons 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  while 
the  moderate  wind  below  has  not  moved 
more  than  fifteen  miles.  In  different  coun- 
tries the  direction  of  the  winds  differs  coft- 
siderably  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
places  where  the  observations  have  been 
made.  In  Great  Britain  the  south-west  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  wind.  In  April, 
May,  and  part  of  June,  the  east-wind  is 
common,  especially  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.  In  Ireland  the  south-west  and 
west  are  the  most  prevalent.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Europe  the  most  frequent  winds 
are  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north- 
west ;  and  on  the  western  coast  the  north- 
west prevails.    [See  Tbadc  Wihos,  Atmo- 

SFBBRB.  &C.] 

WIND^OUND,  an  epithet  for  a  ship 
that  cannot  leave  the  port  on  account  of 
unfavourable  winds. 

WINDXASS,  a  common  mechanical 
power,  by  whidi  weights  are  raised,  and 
water  pfenerally  drawn  out  of  a  weU.  As 
power  is  as  velocity,  and  as  the  hand  at  the 
vrinch  makea  a  lai^  circle  than  the  cylin- 
der, round  which  the  rope  coils,  so  the 
power  is  proportionally  increased.  Thus, 
if  the  hand  perfbrms  a  circle  ot  six  feet, 
while  the  cyhnder  fonaa  but  one  foot,  the 
power  of  the  hand,  friction  excepted,  is  in- 


WINDTOILL,  a  machine  erected  in  ele- 
vated  positions,  and  provided  with  vanes  or 
••il*>  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  turned  by 
the  wind.  In  order  that  the  wind  may  re- 
gulate the  position  of  the  mfll,  a  large  vane 
or  weathercock  u  placed  on  the  side  which 
la  opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  al- 
ways  to  the  wind.    But  in  large  mills  the 


motion  is  regulated  by  a  small  supple- 
mentary vrindwheel,  or  pair  of  sails,  occn- 
pying  the  place  ot  the  vane.  On  account 
of  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  accommodating  the  resistance  of 
the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  renerally 
done  by  clothing  and  undothing  the  sails; 
that  is,  by  covering;  with  canvas  or  thin 
boards,  a  greater  <x  smaller  portion  of  the 
frame  of  the  sails,  acctnding  to  the  force  of 
the  vrind  at  diffbrent  times.  A  method  has 
been  devised  for  producing  the  same  effect, 
by  altering  the  obliquity  <n  the  sails ;  and 
wind-mills  have  been  so  made  as  to  regu- 
late their  ovra  adjustment  by  the  fivce  <tf 
the  vrind. 

WINE,  a  Kquor  dravm  from  vegetable 
bodies,  and  fermented:  but  more  especi- 
ally, the  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
rine.  Whu  differs  essentially  from  tpirit, 
the  former  being  fermented,  and  the  latter 
diatilled.  From  the  definition  here  given, 
it  will  be  evident  that  ale,  cider,  and  oth» 
vegetable  fermented  liquors,  are  properiy 
wines ;  though  the  term  is,  by  custom,  con- 
fined to  liquors  dravm  from  the  grape. 
Wines  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes : 
red  and  white.  White  veimee  are  of  an  am- 
ber colour,  more  or  leas  deep ;  but  ao  called, 
to  distinguish  them  fk>m  the  red  vrines,  or 
elarete.  The  generality  of  white  vrines  are 
made  fh>m  white  grapes;  but  aome  are 
tram  black  ones,  the  skins  of  which  are 
carefuUy  kept  from  imparting  their  colour. 
On  a  chemical  investigation,  all  wines  con- 
sist chiefly  of  water  and  alcohol,  besides 
some  vegetable  add,  the  carbonic  add,  tar- 
tar, and  an  astringent  gummi-resinoas  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  colour  of  the  red  wine  re- 
sides, and  which  is  expressed  from  the  ImAn 
of  the  grape.  They  differ  hma  each  <Mher 
in  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients, 
particularly  in  that  of  alcohol,  which  they 
contain.  Their  qualities  also  depend  upon 
drcumstances  attending  the  process  offer- 
mentation.  The  general  effects  of  wine  are, 
to  sHmnlate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  dren- 
lation,  promote  perspiration,  and,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxi- 
cating, and  powerfully  sedative.  Amonff 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  svreet  wines 
were  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  and,  in 
preparing  their  vrines,  the  andents  often 
inspissated  them  until  they  became  of  the 
consistency  of  hone^r.  or  even  thidcer. 
These  were  diluted  with  water  previoasif 
to  their  bein|r  drank;  and,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wine  vrith  water  seems  to  have 
prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity  than  in 
modern  times.— The  great  art  in  keepinir 
wines  is  to  prevent  their  firetting;  which  in 
done  by  keeping  them  in  the  same  degree 
of  heat.  If  wines  are  chilled,  and  of  course 
turn  foul,  from  being  shipped  and  landed 


in  cold  vreather,  they  vrill  soon  recover  br 
putting  them  in  a  warm  vault,  well  covered 
with  saw-dust.    If 


wanted  soon  for  the  bottle,  it  will  be  neees. 
sary  to  force  them  immediatdy,  and  let 
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them  remain  bunged  close  for  at  least  a 
month,  to  recover  from  the  forcine,  or  if 
two  months  the  better;  for  wines  bottled 
in  high  order  come  much  sooner  into  drink- 
ing tnan  if  bottled  when  flat,  which  all 
wines  are  after  forcing.  Wine  mast  never 
be  bottled  the  least  fool,  which  produces  a 
tendency  to  fret ;  and,  if  bottled  in  this 
state,  will  never  come  in  order.  Attention 
should  also  be  had  to  bottle  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  wind  is  north ;  but  to  avoid  cold 
or  frosty  weather.  The  months  of  April 
and  October  are  favourable.  The  best  time 
to  bottle  port  wine  is  four  years  after  the 
vintage,  and  to  keep  it  two  years  in  bottle 
before  you  be^n  to  ase  it. As  an  appro- 
priate and  useful  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  extract  the  following  recipe  for  a  Family 
Wine,  by  Dr.  Ure:  "  Take  black,  red,  and 
white  currants,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts 
are  the  best),  ana  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed 
fhxit,  well  bruised,  putl  gallon  of  clear  soft 
water ;  steep  three  aajs  and  nights,  in  open 
vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma ; 
then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve :  press  the 
residoary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  juice 
to  the  former.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed 
liquors  dissolve  3  pounds  of  good  yellow 
muscovado  sugar;  let  the  solution  stand 
three  more  days  and  nights,  frequently 
skimming  and  stirring  it  up ;  then  tun  it 
into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and ' ' 
purging  at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks. 
Lastly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of 
good  Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged 
imitations  made  in  London  with  grain  whis- 
key),  and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon 
become  fine,  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be 
stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  9  gallons.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor,  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes 
It  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of  the 

*^^N6,  the  Umb  of  a  bird,  admirably 
constructed  and  covered  with  featliers  for 
the  purpose  of  aerial  locomotion.  The  dif- 
ferent oones  of  the  vnng  are  bound  to- 
gether, and  connected  with  the  bones  of 
the  body  by  strong  ligaments;  and  the 
muscles  Dy  which  motion  is  conununicated 
to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with  which 
a  bird  is  provided.  Altogether,  the  wing  is 
a  beautiful  instance  of  mathematical  exact- 
ness.—The  wings  of  insects  are  mem- 
braneous, elastic,  ror  the  most  part  transpa- 
rent, and  traversed  by  firm  air-vessels,  whidi 

sometimes  form  a  beautiful  net-work. 

Wing,  in  architecture,  a  side  building,  less 

than  the  main  edifice. In  botany,  the 

side  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla.—— 
Wingt,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two  fianks 
or  extremes  of  an  army,  ranged  in  order  of 

battle. Wingt,   in  fortification,  denote 

the  long^  sides  of  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  tenailles,  and  other  outworks,  in- 
cluding the  ramparts  and  parapets,  with 
which  thev  are  bounded  on  the  right  and 
left  from  their  gorge  to  their  ftoxxt, 
WIMG'ED,  m  botany,  a  term  applied  to 


such  stems  of  plants  as  are  famished  all 
their  length  witn  a  sort  of  membranaceous 
leaves,  as  the  thistle,  &c.  Winged  leave*, 
are  such  as  consist  of  several  little  leaves, 
ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear onlv  as  the  same  leaf.  Such  are  the 
leaves  of  agrimony,  acacia,  ash,  &e.  Wing- 
ed eeeda,  are  such  as  have  down  or  hairs  on 
them,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  wind,  are 
carried  to  a  distance. 

WINTER  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
yter,  commencing  on  the  day  when  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  senith  of  the  place 
is  the  greatest,  and  ending  on  that  when  it 
is  at  a  mean  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least.  The  coldness  of  winter  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 
season. 

WINTER-CHERET,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Phyaalie,  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

WI  RE-DRAWING,  a  very  carious  art, 
by  which,  by  means  of  the  power  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  vrire  is 
drawn  through  orifices  successively  smaller. 
Wire  may  thus  be  dravrn  from  an  inch  to 
the  1000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
silver  has  been  made  the  1600th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  single  grain  of  gold  ad- 
mits of  being  drawn  out  into  a  wire  98  yards 
long.  That  property  of  metals  by  which 
they  submit  to  tms  operation  without  break- 
ing, is  called  their  dnetility ;  the  reverse, 
their  friability.    [See  Gou>,  Gold-wibb, 

&C.J 

WIS'DOM,  the  right  use  of  knowledge. 
It  may  be  considered  both  as  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  and  as  an  ae^Ktrein^nf.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  the  facnlty  of  discerning 
or  judging  what  is  most  just,  proper,  and 
useful :  in  the  latter,  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  and  most 
conducive  to  prosperity  or  happiness.— In 
Scripture  theology,  wisdom  is  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God,  and  sincere  and  uni- 
form obedience  to  his  commands :  in  other 

words,  true  religion. Wiadom  qf  Solomon, 

one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is 
by  many  thought  to  have  been  written  after 
the  cabalistic  philosophy  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews. 

WI8TIT,  in  zoology,  the  striated  mon- 
key ;  a  small  species  of  monkey  from  South 
America,  vrith  an  annulated  tail. 

WIT,  in  its  original  signification,  was 
synonymous  with  vrisdom.  Thus  we  read 
of  our  ancient  wittenagemot,  or  Saxon  par- 
liament, an  assembly  of  wise  men ;  and  so 
late  as  the  Elizabethan  age,  a  man  of  peat 
or  pregnant  vrit,  meant  a  man  of  vast  judg- 
ment. The  word  wit,  however,  like  many 
other  words,  has  in  the  course  of  time  un- 
dergone various  mutations.  According  to 
Locke,  wit  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  so  that  a  congruity  of  associa- 
tions and  pleasant  images  may  be  present 
to  the  fiancy;  while  Pope  defines  it  to  be  a 
quick  conception  and  an  easy  delivery.    It 
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U  •vident  tk«t  wit  exettet  in  tlie  nund  an 
agreeable  surpriBe,  and  that  this  is  entirdy 
owing  to  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
ideas  presentad  to  the  mind.  Of  so  much 
conseqnence  are  surprise  and  novelty,  that 
nothing  is  more  vapid  than  a  joke  that  has 
become  stale  bymqaent  repetition.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  witty  repartee  is  infi- 
nitely move  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack ; 
and  a  pnn  or  happy  allusion  thrown  ont 
extempore  in  conversation,  will  often  ap- 
pear excellent,  though  it  might  be  deemed 
execrable  in  print.  Hamour  and  wit  are 
both  addressed  to  the  comic  passion ;  but 
humour  aims  at  the  risibility,  and  wit  at  the 
admiration :  humour  is  the  seasoning  of 
fiuro^  and  wit  of  comedy :  humour  judges 
by  Uwtinct;  wit  by  comparison.  As  a 
learned  divine  has  well  observed,  "some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases, 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  the  aiBnity  of  their  sound : 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  hu- 
morous expresuon:  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude :  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  t  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intima- 
tion, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  re- 
torting an  objection :  sometunes  it  is  couch- 
ed in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lustv  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 

metaphor,  in  a  plansiole  reconciling  of  con-    

tradictiona,  or  m  acute  nonsense.    Often  i1» ,    WOL  F  feanis  luputj,  in  zoology,  an  animal 


consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  add 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 
^at  species  of  wit  which  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  manners— that  higher  kind  which 
embodies  the  keenest  satire  in  playful  lan- 
guage, intended  to  probe  but  not  to  wound 
—has  been  appositely  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  lines: — 
**  True  wit  is  like  the  polished  stone 

Dug  firom  Golconda's  mine ; 
Which  boasts  two  different  powers  in  on^ 

To  eut  as  well  as  $hine." 
But  still,  wit  is  a  dangerous  power;  and 
wherever  it  becomes  the  habitual  exercise 
of  the  mind,  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  understanding,  to  chill  the 
feelings,  to  create  a  craving  for  evanescent 
excitement,  and  to  break  down  those  bar- 
riers which  have  been  built  up  by  courtesy, 
and  form  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  sociiil 
and  friendly  intercourse. 

WITCH'CBAFT,  a  supernatural  jtower, 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  the  possession  of,  by  entering  into 
compact  vrith  the  evil  one.  Indeed,  it  was 
fully  believed  that  they  gave  themselves  up. 
to  him  body  and  soul ;  and  he  engaged  that 
they  should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able 
to  assume  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  to 
visit  and  torment  their  enemies  1  The  in- 
sane ftncies  of  diseased  minds,  unusual 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  artful  ma- 
chinery of  designing  maligfnity,  ambition, 
or  hypbcrisy,  were  all  laid  at  Satan's  feet. 
Witchcraft  was  universally  believed  in 
throughout  Europe  till  the  16th  century, 
»nd  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tole- 


of  reputed  witches  were  eonvicted  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  In  short,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  500  witches  were  burned  at 
Geneva  in  three  months,  about  the  yesr 
1515 ;  that  1000  were  executed  in  one  year 
in  the  diocese  of  Como ;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vic- 
tims must  have  suffered,  in  Germany  alone^ 
fh>m  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull,  in  1484, 
which  directed  the  Inquisition  to  be  vi- 
gilant in  searching  out  and  punishing 
witches,  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  pro- 
secutions. The  number  of  those  put  to 
death  in  England  has  been  estimated  at 
about  30,000  i 

WITH'ERITE,  in  chemistry,  a  carbon- 
ate of  baiytes ;  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wi- 
thering.   It  is  gray,  white,  or  yellow. 

WOAD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genoa 
Jtatit,  from  which  la  extracted  a  drug  that 
imparts  a  blue  colour,  and  much  used  by 
dyers.  It  springs  from  seeds  annoalty  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  is  grown  in  France  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Balticr— The  ancient 
Britons  are  said  to  have  tinctured  their 
bodies  withr  the  dye  procured  from  this 

plant. ffoad-mill,  a  mill  for  bruising  and 

preparing  woad. 

WODA'NIUM,  a  metal  of  a  bronze  yellow 
colour,  found  in  a  species  of  pyrites,  in 
Hungary,  which  had  bain  supposed  to  be 
an  ore  of  cobalt. 


allied  to  the  dog  tribe ;  a  beast  of  prey,  that 
kills  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is 
verv  fierce,  and,  when  pressed  with  hunger,- 
will  enter  houses  and  even  devour  children. 
—The  wolf  was  at  one  time  a  very  destruc- 
tive native  of  this  country,  and  all  posuble 


ment  of  certain  crimes  on  producing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wolves'  tongues :  and  in 
Wales,  the  tax  of  gold  and  silver  was  com- 
muted for  an  annual  tribute  of  their  heads. 
Some  centuries  after,  they  had,  however,  in- 
creased BO  numerously  as  once  more  to  be- 
come an  object  of  royal  attention,  and  great 
rewards  were  again  offered  for  their  de- 
struction. Edward  I.  issued  his  royal  man- 
date to  Peter  Corbet,  to  superintend  and 
assist  in  the  destruction  ot  them  in  the 
several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.    In  other 


counties,  certain  persons  held  their  laiida 
upon  condition  of^hunting,  taking,  said  de- 
stroying a  number  of  wMves  annually,  in 


proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  no  mUL 
They  were  so  numerous  in  Scotland  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  that  they 
ctnnpletely  overran  the  country,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  flocks,  and  immense  losses 
to  the  community;  nor  were  they,  vidi 
every  exertion  of  the  natives,  totally  extir- 
pated tiU  the  year  1680^  when  the  last  wtdf 
IS  recorded  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
the  famous  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  IreLand 
in  those  times  suffered  by  their  ilI^l¥^^||^^^ 
numbers  in  an  equal  degree  with  En^and, 

_— „ Scotland,and  Wales;  and  she  suffered  lor 

rabie  firmness  till  the  IJth.    Vast  numbers    a  much  longer  tin^  as  they  were  not  per- 
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feetlj  mnnihilRted  in  that  country  till  the 
etriy  part  of  the  last  centorv. 

WOLr-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Luput 
mmrinut,  a  fierce  and  voracious  fish  of  the 
northern  seas. 

"WOL'PRAM,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  wliich 
oecnrs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  Switterland, 
Cornwall,  &c.  Tnngsten  and  tungstic  acid 
are  obtained  firom  it. 

WOL'VERlN.orWOL'VERENE  (ur$u$ 
Ifuto),  in  xoology,  a  quadruped  of  North 
America :  a  varietT  of  the  glutton. 

WOM'AN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
grown  to  an  adult  age.    In  the  patriarchal 

rt  women  were  used  agreeably  to  that 
plicity  of  manners  which  for  a  long 


time  after  perraded  all  nations.  They 
drew  water,  kept  sheep,  and  fed  the  cattle; 
as  may  be  observed  m  what  is  related  of 
Rebecca,  the  niece  of  Abraham,  and  Ha- 
ehel,  the  daughter  of  Laban.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  women  were  em- 
ploved  in  spinning,  weaving,  embroidery, 
and  all  sorts  of  needle-work;  their  edu- 
cation being  wholly  confined  to  their  do- 
mestic duties.  It  is  in  the  Christian  home 
only  that  woman  reigns — the  mother,  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  friend.  The  influence  of 
Christianitv  gave  woman  a  new  sution 
in  society,  Drake  her  chains,  and  released 
her  from  the  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  become  the  soul- 
less thing  which  she  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
dtisen  of  his  own  country,  and  felt  himself 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  so  woman  was 
restored  to  her  natural  rights.  "  In  every 
age  and  country  (says  Gibbon),  the  wiser, 
or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
eonfined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life.  In  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  especially  in  those 
of  modem  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, and  the  law  of  succession,  have  ac- 
customed us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in 
which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil 
or  milita^.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
Biagistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives' 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
jMune  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign 
would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans  who 
married  without  love,  or  loved  without  de- 
licacy and  resDcct."— Bom  to  feel  and  in- 
spire the  kind  and  tender  affections,  it  is 
the  fault  of  men  if  well-educated  females 
become  not  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rule ;  the 
reverse  of  thi^  the  exception.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  the  sex,  there  is  a  just  medium 
to  be  observed — as  far  removed  from  their 
humiliation,  as  it  is  from  that  extravagant 
homage  vriuch  stopa  at  nothing  short  of 


equal  and 

companion  of  man— not  the  i>laything  of 
his  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
When  unpolluted  bv  the  breath  of  sensu- 
ality, and  unattached  by  the  more  insidious 
venom  of  seductive  adulation,  if  in  vouth 
her  mind  has  been  properly  directea,  her 
character  will  stand  forth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  native  dignity,  in  all  the  grace  of  vir- 
tuous simplicity.  With  such  a  being  pic- 
tured to  his  imagination,  well  might  the 
poet  exclaim, 

**  Oh  she  is  all  that  soul  can  be. 
One  deep,  undying  sympathy  1" 
WON'DER,  that  emotion  which  is  ex- 
cited by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  either  sudden,  extraordinary,  or 
not  well  understood.  The  word  wonder  is 
nearly  allied  to  oftonithment,  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  amase- 
aieiU.-^Among  the  ancients,  ike  seven 
wonder*  ef  the  world  were— the  Egrptian 
pyramids— the  mausoleums  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia— the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus 
— the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon—the colossus  at  Rhodes— the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympus — and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD,  the  hard  and  fibrous  substance 
of  trees,  consiuing  of  the  heart-wood  in 
the  centre,  and  the  sap-wood  on  the  out- 
side, in  which  the  concentric  circles  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  tree.  [For  the  growth, 
stmcture,  and  properties  of  wood,  we  re- 
fer to  BoTAiiT.  Plants,  Ac] Petri- 
fied wood.  Wood,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, whether  nnon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  buried  under  it,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  concurrent  action  of  air  and 
water;  its  texture  is  broken  down,  the 
connexion  between  its  several  vegetable 
principles  of  which  it  consists  is  dissolved. 
Its  ingredients  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  no  vestige  remains  either  of  its 
organization  or  chemical  properties.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  the  exter- 
nal figure  and  intemal  arrangements  are 
E reserved,  while  the  chemical  properties 
ave  undergone  very  remarkable  altera- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  natu- 
ral decay  is  prodigiously  retarded,  and  often 
nearly  wholly  suspended.  Wood  that  has 
undergone  this  change  is  said  to  be  petrified. 
There  are  three  substances  by  which  this 
change  may  be  brought  about;  namely, 
pyrites,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  siliceous  earth 
m  the  form  of  agate  or  hom-stoue.  These 
constitute  so  many  species  of  petrified 
wood.  The  pvritoue  foeeil  wood  occurs 
principally  in  the  independent  coal  forma- 
tion :  It  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
pyrites,  often  in  a  state  of  semi-decomposi- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  contain  no  ligneous  par- 
ticles, but  retains  with  considerable  exact- 
ness the  external  figure,  and.  in  some  de- 
gree, the  intemal  organization  of  wood. 
The  reason  why  this  species  presents  a  less 
striking  resemblance  to  wood  than  the 
others  do,  is  probably  the  strong  crystaline 
polarity  whicn  pyrites  possesses  t  in  split- 
ting longitudinal  ly  a  piece  of  pyritized  wood, 
itnot      '            '   " ..-..v.-^_-. 


longitudinal  ly  a  piece  of  pyntized  wood, 
t  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  fibres 
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eoneentric  laven  of  wood 
an  oompoaed  of  minute  cubes  laterally 
aggrefated  to  each  other.  The  ferrugu 
MM  ftuil  wood  is  found  in  hematite,  and 
eanecially  in  argillaceoua  iron  ore.  Exter- 
nally it  presents  the  a^^pearance  of  trunks 
and  branches,  and  its  internal  texture  has 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  wood.  In 
ita  chemical  composition  it  does  not  apipear 
to  differ  materiaUv  firom  common  ai^filla- 
eeoas  iron  ore.  But  agatUtd  wood  is  that 
which  has  been  the  most  examined :  It 
has  been  made  a  distinct  mineral  species 
by  Werner,  who  has  given  it  the  name  of 
hoUstein,  or  woodstone,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  characters.  Its  colour  is 
ash-gray,  passing  into  grayish-black,  yel- 

h  is 


8  ii 

I  i- 

Stone  uuiv  ue  sootc  uie  loiier  b  eario,  near 

Wobnm,  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  also  in  the 

sandy  deserts  of  Egypt. Ckemucal  prO' 

pertito  <t^  Wood:  Wood  becomes  snow- 
white,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine; digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebulli- 
tion with  water,  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar;  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it 
grows  yellow,  loses  its  coherence,  falls  into 
a  puWerUent  mass,  but  eventually  dis- 
solves, and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid ; 
with  strong  caustic  alkaline  l^es,  in  a  hot 
state,  it  swells  up  excessively,  dissolves  into 
a  homogeneous  Dquid,  and  changes  into  a 
blackish   brown  mass,  containing  oxalic 

and  acetic  acids. Bread  from  Wood  !   It 

has  been  clearly  proved  that  all  the  chief 
alimentary  matters  employed  by  man  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes :— vis.  saccha- 
rine, oily,  and  albuminous  substances,  the 
most  pCTfect  specimens  of  which  are  re- 
spectively su|^,  butter,  and  white  of  em. 
The  sacchanne  principle,  in  iu  extended 
sense,  includes  all  those  substances  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  means,  in  fsct,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It 
comprehends  all  those  substances,  what- 
ever their  sensible  properties  may  be,  into 
the  composition  or  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  form  water;  for  example,  the  fibre  of 
wood,  which  chemllts  call  lignin.  Much 
skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experi- 


ment were  required  to  establish  this  result ; 
that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  woody 
fibre  was  convertible  mto  a  fiurinaceons 
powder— in  short,  that  a  tolerably  good 
quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal- 
board  ;  but  this  has  beea  proved  by  the 
recent  labours  of  a  German  professor,  and 
may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  them.  The  follow- 
ing, says  Dr.  Front,  was  the  method  he 
employed  for  this  purpose:  in  the  first 
place,  everything  that  was  soluble  in  wa- 
ter was  removed  by  maceration  and  boil- 
ing ;  the  wood  was  then  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nute state  of  division,  not  merely  into  fine 
fibres,  but  actual  powder,  and  alter  being 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an 
oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
com.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to 
the  author,  acquires  the  smell  and  taste 
of  com  flour.  It  is,  however,  never  quite 
white,  but  always  of  a  yellovriah  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  com  flour  in  this  rapect, 
that  it  does  not  ferment  without  the  addi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  sour  leaven 
of  com  flour  is  found  to  anawer  best.  With 
this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
spongy  bread;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
baked,  and  haa  much  crust,  it  hac  a  much 


better  taste  than  what,  in 
prepared  firom  bran 
Wood  flour  also,  boiled  in  water, 


city,  is  1 


scar- 

and  husks  of 


forms  a  thick,  tough,  trembling  jdly,  like 
that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nu- 
tritious. The  nutritious  properties  were 
first  tried  on  a  youn^  dog;  afterwards  be 
lied  two  pigs  upon  it;  and  then,  taking 
courage  from  the  suceesa  of  the  expen- 
ment,  the  professor  attacked  it  himsd£ 
His  family  party,  be  says,  ate  it  in  thefimn 
of  grael  or  soup,  dumplings,  and  pancakes, 
all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingre- 
dient as  possible;  and  they  found  them 

palatable   and   quite   wholesome. ^Tbe 

learned  professor  does  not  tell  us  how 
many  deal  boards  it  takes  to  make  a  Quar- 
tern loaf,  nor  how  much  time  and  laiioar 


are  required  to  knead  the  ligneous  mass . 
and,  we  must  confess,  it  is  not  Mir  business 
to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  know,  that  the  above-de- 
scribed property  exists  in  wood.  But  it 
brings  to  our  recollection  a  arenmstance 
that  came  under  our  notice  during  a  season 
of  scareity  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  late  war, 
which,  vnth  the  reader's  pemiissioB,  we 
will  relate.  The  exorbitant  price  of  pro- 
▼isions  generally,  but  particularly  of  bread, 
had  rendered  it  a  moral  duty  on  the  part 
of  every  one  to  observe,  not  merely  the 
strictest  frugality  in  their  boose-keeping 
expenses,  but  to  substitute  other  food,  as 
frur  as  was  possible,  for  this  prime  neeea- 
sary  of  Hfe.  A  praiseworthy  energv  was 
displayed  by  the  upper  and  middling  classes 
in  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  potatoes, 
o.^  .  —J   ._j.-y  *u«  _-_:-_-  oencvtrient 


&c. ;  and,  mdi 


he  pool 
lee«i,  th 


the  varioua  I 


plans  which  were  at  that  time  adopted  f 
the'.r  relief  were  laudable,  wise,  and  ptoi 
dent.    To  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  the 
clergy  were  foremost  in  this  work  of  cha- 
rity; and  the  leal  of  a  certain  worthy  dig- 
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nitary  of  the  church,  whom  we  well  knew, 
induced  him  to  recommend  from  the  pulpit 
the  general  adoption  of  bran  puddings ;  ad- 
ding, that  as  he  had  them  regularly  served 
up  at  his  own  table,  he  comd  vouch  for 
their  being  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
But,  alas  I  it  would  seem  that  the  benevo- 
lent divine — for  such  he  really  was— knew 
little  of  the  economy  of  his  own  cuitint. 
Some  wag,  suspecting  the  doctor  had  been 
duped,  feed  his  cook:  and  the  important 
secret  was  blaioned  forth — that  a  doten 


with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
ugar,  spices,  and  a  dash  of  brandy, 
to  a  table- spoonM  of  bran,  would 


milk,  sugar,  spices,'  and  a  dash'  of  brand; 
added  to  a  table- spoonM  of  bran,  woul 
make  a  very  nutritious  and  palatable  pud 
ding! 

WOOD'COCK,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Seopolax,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  the  European  continent  in  sum- 
mer,  but  frequenting  England  in  winter. 

WOdyCOCK-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
name  g^ven  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  the  pur- 
pnra,  called  by  the  French  becaue.  There 
are  two  species,  the  smooth  and  the  prickly. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING,  or  wood-cutting. 
the  art  of  cuttiug  figures  in  wood,  that  they 
may  be  nrinted  by  the  same  process  as 
common  letter-press.  The  mode  of  engra- 
ving on  wood  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  copper-plate,  the  parts  intended  to  ap- 
pear beinr  raised  on  the  surface.  The 
wood  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving; is  that  of  the  box-tree,  of  which  a 
considerable  onantity  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  The  design  drawn  upon  the  wood 
is  the  reverse  of  the  object  copied,  so  that 
when  the  impression  is  taken  from  the  en- 
graving, the  object  is  correctly  represented. 

WOODTECKEE  {pieui),m  ornithology, 
a  bird  noted  for  its  clinging  to  the  truuKS 
of  trees,  and  holding  its  body  upright, 
while  it  strikes  or  pecks  holes  in  the  bark, 
in  search  of  insects  which  are  sheltered  in 
the  crevices.  There  are  many  varieties; 
and  the  plumage  of  all  of  them  is  composed 
of  the  most  striking  colours. 

WOOiy-PIGEON  (CoUmbu  palnmhut), 
in  ornithology,   the  ring-dove.    [See  Pi- 

OXON.] 

WOOD-PU'CERON,  in  entomology,  a 
•mail  insect  of  the  puceron  kind,  which 
penetrates  into  the  wood.  It  is  of  a  grray- 
ish  colour,  having  two  hollow  horns  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body. 

WOOD'-GELD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  within 
the  forest ;  or  the  money  paid  for  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  sig^if^  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOIX-  8TON  E,  in  mineralogy,  a  black- 
ish gray  siliceous  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
horn-stone. 

WOOF,  the  cross  threads  in  weaving, 
introduced  by  the  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
warp  is  raised. 

WOOL,  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep, 
which  in  fineness  sometimes  approaches 
fur.  Wool,  like  the  hair  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  most  animals,  completes  its  growth  in 
a  year,  and  then  falls  off  as  hair'Ooes,  and 


is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.     It  differs 
from  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  of  its 

Eowtb,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding, 
airs  are  cnmmonly  of  the  same  thickness 
in  every  part ;  but  wool  constantly  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  in  the 
state  it  was  first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  not  sorted  into  its  different  kinds,  it  is 
called  tifieeee.  The  wool  of  the  same  ani- 
mal differs  much  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  body ;  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides 
being  the  best.  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  different  sheep  depends,  in  general, 
upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds, 
climate,  food,  age,  manner  of  living,  and 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
scientific  "wool-growers"  maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  softness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  in  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed ; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districts,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  hard 
wool ;  while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils, 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  superior 
softness.  Wool,  either  in  araw  or  a  ma- 
nufactured state,  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  staple  articles  of  this  coun- 
try. The  price  of  wool  was,  in  very  early 
times,  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of^  land,  and  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at  present. 
It  was,  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  al- 
ways exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it 
into  cloth  and  dyemg  being  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  no  persons  above  the  degree 
of  workine  people  could  go  dressed  in  cloth 
of  English  manufacture.  The  first  step 
taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  was  ov  Edward  III.,  who  pro- 
cured some  good  worKmen  (torn,  the  Nether- 
lands, by  means  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement. The  value  of  wool  was  considered 
so  essentially  solid,  that  taxes  were  vested 
in  that  commoditjr,  reckoning  by  the  num- 
ber of  sacks ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  value  of  sUver, 
wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  now  The  manufacturing  of  cloth 
being  once  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  c.  2,  by 
which  the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or 
rams  was  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. From  1660  down  to  1825,  the  export 
of  wool  was  strictly  prohibited:  and  an 
idea  being  generally  entertained,  that  the 
wool  of  England  was  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  it  needed  no  ai^^unciit 
to  convince  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  stople  article,  that  if  w(  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  we 
should  infallibly  command  the  market  of 
the  woild  for  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Innumerable  statutes  were  in  consequence 
passed, — the  enactments  in  some  of  which 
were  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  that 
can  be  imagined,— to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine exportation  of  wool;  and  thus  it  con- 
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CiBaed  till  1S36,  when  Mr.  HaddHon  pro- 
enred  the  abolition  of  this  long-chemhed 
policy.  Wool  in  the  stBte  in  which  it  i* 
taken  from  the  sheep,  is  always  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness  of  different 
kinds ;  and,  in  particular,  is  imbued  with  a 
strong  smelling  grease.  These  imparities 
are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  falling,  and 
combing,  by  which  the  wool  is  rendered 
remarkably  white,  soft,  dean,  light,  and 
springT  under  the  hand.  When  boiled  in 
water  ror  several  hours,  in  a  common  Tcssel, 
wool  is  not  in  any  way  altered  in  weight 
and  texture,  nor  does  the  water  acquire  any 
sensible  impregnation. 

WOOL'LEN  MANTPACTURE.  Thew 
are  two  sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis 
of  different  fabrics,  the  long  wool,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combing ;  and  the  short  wool,  pre- 
pared by  carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  ased 
in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broad- 
cloths, flannels,  Ac.  The  wool  of  which 
good  broad-cloth  is  made,  should  be  not 
only  shorter,  but,  generally  speaking,  finer 
and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  falling  process.  The  best 
English  short  native  fieeoes,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  di- 
vided by  the  wool-sorter  into  ^  following 
soru,  all  varying  in  fineness  from  each 
other:— viz.  1. Prime;  2. Choice;  3.  Super; 
4.  Head ;  6.  Downrights :  8.  Seconds ;  7. 
Fine  Abb;  8.  Coarse  Abb;  9.  Livery;  10. 
Short  coarse,  or  breech  wool. — In  articles 
which  are  made  of  long  wool,  the  texture  is 
complete  when  the  stuff  issues  from  the 
loom.  The  pieces  are  subsequently  dyed, 
and  a  gloss  is  communicated  to  them  by 
pressing  them  between  heated  metallic 
surfaces.  But  in  cloths  made  of  short  wool, 
the  web,  when  taken  from  the  loom,  is 
loose  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  of  fulling,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  made  to  felt,  and  combine 
more  closely.  By  this  process  the  cloth  is 
r^uced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  texture  are  greatly  im* 
proved.  The  ni^  or  downy  surfSace  of 
oroad-doths  is  raised  by  a  process,  which, 
while  it  improves  the  beauty,  tends  some- 
what to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  tex- 
ture. It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth 
with  a  species  of  burrs,  the  fruit  of  the 
common  teasel  (diptacua  fullonum),  which 
is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  This  opera- 
tion extricates  a  part  of  the  fibres,  and  lays 
them  in  a  parallel  direction.  The  nap, 
composed  of^these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to 
an  even  surface,  by  the  process  of  ekearinp. 
This  is  performed  in  various  ways ;  but,  in 
one  of  the  most  common  methods,  a  larg^ 
spiral  blade  revolves  rapidlv  in  contact  vrith 
another  blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched 
over  a  bed,  or  supp<Ht,  just  near  enough 
for  the  projecting  filameuts  to  be  cut  off  at 
a  uniform  length,  while  the  main  texture 
remains  uninjured.  Prening  is  the  last 
finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level 
surface.  The  piece  is  folded  backwards 
and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form 
» thick  package  on  the  board  of  a  screw  or 


hydraulic  press.  Between  every  fold  sheets 
of  glazed  paper  are  placed,  to  prevent  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  cloth  finom  coming 
into  contact;  and  with  the  assistance  <» 
hot  iron  plates,  carefully  arranged,  and  by 
severe  compression,  the  cloth  receives  a 
smooth  and  glossy  appearance. 

WOOL'SACI^  a  name  for  the  seat  of  the 
lord  chancdlfNT  in  the  House  <rf  Lords. 

WOEDS,  are  signs,  or  symbols  of  ideas 
and  thoughts,  produced  by  sounds,  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  or  by  letters  and  their 

combinations. ^In  the  language  of  an 

dd  writer,  who  somewhat  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself,  "He  that  has  names  with- 
out ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
speaks  only  empt^  sounds.  He  that  has 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them, 
wants  dispatch  in  his  expression.  He  that 
uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily,  will 
either  not  be  minded  or  not  understood. 
He  that  applies  names  to  ideas,  diffierent 
from  the  common  use,  wants  propriety  in 
his  language,  and  speaks  gibbensk;  and 
he  that  has  ideas  ot  substances  disagree- 
ing with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  tat 
wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge." 
[See  Larouaob.] 

WORLD,  the  whole  system  of  created 
globes ;  or  the  orbs  which  occupy  space,  and 
all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them.  The  du- 
ration of  the  worid  is  a  subject  which  bac 
given  rise  to  much  dispulatum.  Plato^ 
after  Ocellus  Lucanus,  hdd  it  to  be  eternal, 
and  to  have  flowed  ttova.  God  as  r^s  flow 
from  the  sun.  Aristotle,  who  was  mnch 
oi  the  same  opinion,  asserts  that  the  world 
was  not  generated  so  as  to  begin  to  be  a 
world,  which  before  was  none :  he  lays 
down  a  pre-existing  and  eternal  matter  as 
a  principle,  and  thence  argues  the  worid 
etemaL  His  arguments  amount  to  this, 
that  it  is  impossible  an  eternal  agent,  hav- 
ing an  eternal  passive  subject,  should  con- 
tinue long  without  action ;  and  his  ofmiioB 
was  for  a  long  time  generally  foUowed,  as 
seeming  to  be  the  fittest  to  endthe  diqmte 
among  so  many  sects  about  the  first  canse. 
But  some  of  the  modem  philoac^hers  re- 
fute the  imaginary  eternity  o{  the  vroild  by 
this  argument,  that  if  it  be  oft  e^eme,  there 
must  Imve  been  a  generation  of  individoab 
in  a  continual  succession  from  all  eternity, 
since  no  cause  cask  be  assigned  vi^y  th^ 
should  not  be   generated,  vis.  one  tnm. 

another.      [See    Univbrsb.] By   the 

world  we  sometimes  understand  the  thi^s 
oi  this  world,  its  pleasures  and  interests. 
It  also  means  the  customs  and  nunnen  of 
mankind;  the  practice  of  life. 

WORM,  in  a  popular  sense,  any  amaU 
cylindrical  animal,  or  reptile,  indoding  a 
great  variety  of  different  classes  and  orders: 
for  which  see  the  article  "Zooloot,"  ^ss 
rmne*. Worm,  in  laboratories  and  dis- 
tilleries, a  spiral  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  which  the  vwpoor 
passes  in  distillation,  and  in  whieh  it  is 

cooled  and  condensed. In  nnnery,  a 

screw  of  iron,  to  be  fixed  tm  the  end  <rfa 
rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  • 
firelock,  or  putoL 
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WOBM'INO,  an  oi^eration  performed  on 
puppies,  under  an  ignorant  luppoBition 
that  it  prevent*  their  ^ing  mad;  but  in 
realitjr  to  core  them,  as  it  generally  does,  of 
the  duposition  to  gnaw  everything  in  their 
way.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  small 
worm-like  ligament,  situated  beneath  the 
toi^^ ;  and  the  part  being  afterwards  sore 
for  some  da^,  the  animal  is  thus  weaned 
of  his  mischievous  habits. 

YiOBWYfOOD/arlemuiaJ,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  common  and 
well-known  species  is  the  artemuia  aM»- 
tkium,  used  m  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
anthelmintic  The  seed  is  used  by  the 
rectiflera  oi  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  is 
a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of 
England  for  that  purpose. 

"WOE'SHIP,  or  DIVI'NB  WOE'SHIP, 
the  act  of  i>aying  divine  honours  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  or,  the  reverence  and 
homage  oiFered  up  to  God  in  prayer,  ado< 
ration,  and  other  devotional  exercises,  ex- 
pressive of  pious  veneration.  If  the  wor- 
ship of  Qod,  says  Paley,  be  a  duty  of  re- 
ligion, public  worship  is  a  necessary  insti- 
tution ;  because  without  it  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  would  exercise  no  religwus 
worship  at  all. 

WOES'TED,  a  kind  of  thread  or  yam 
spun  of  wool  that  has  been  combed,  and 
which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder 
than  ordinary.  It  is  chieflj  used  either  to 
be  knit  or  woven  into  stockings,  caps,  &c. 

WOULFE'8  APPAEATUff,  a  very  im- 
portant  and  usefdl  apparatus  for  chemical 
purposes,  whose  invention  forms  almost  an 
era  in  the  science.  Before  it  was  known, 
the  onl^  vessels  that  chemists  employed 
for  dbtillations  were  either  the  alembic 
with  its  refirigeratory,  or  the  retort  with 
its  receiver.  The  former  was  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  distillation  of  those 
fluids  which  are  readily  condensed  by  cool- 
ing, and  are  not  attended  with  the  produc- 
tion of  much  permanently  elastic  vapour, 
or  such  as  was  not  easily  condenuble, 
snch  as  water  impregnated  with  the  aro- 
matic parts  of  vegetables,  alcohol,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  retort,  with  its  glass  receiver, 
was  reserved  for  the  distillation  of  the 
stronger  acids,  and  other  substances  ac- 
companied by  much  uncondensable  va- 
pour. Here  a  great  inconvenience  sub- 
sisted, for  either  enormously  large  receivers 
were  re<|uired,  or  a  considerable  number  of 
them  with  double  openings,  like  aludels ; 
or  else  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  rupture 
of  the  vessels  by  having  a  small  hole,  which 
could  be  opened  occasionally,  when  the 
quantity  of  confined  vapour  was  judged  to 
be  too  great.  In  experiments  of  research, 
too,  the  cAi.  apparatus  was  pecnliarlv  de- 
fisctive,  as  the  gaseous  products,  whicn  are 
often  by  far  the  moat  interesting,  were  en- 
tirely lost.  The  essential  parts  of  Wonlfie's 
apparatus  are,  a  retort  or  any  other  vessel 
in  which  the  materials  are  heated;  a  re- 
ceiver to  detain  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  condensable  by  mere  cooling ;  and 
a  bent  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  placed  by  its  side. 


and  full,  or  nearly  so,  vrith  water  or  any 
other  liquid.  If  more  than  one  bottle  be 
employed,  these  are  ranged  side  by  side, 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  bent 
tubes,  each  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
top  of  the  bottle  immediately  preceding, 
and  plunges  into  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
of  the  bottle  next  in  order.  Every  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  air-tight  except  the  end 
farthest  from  the  retort,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  vapour  or  gas  has  to  traverse  the 
whole  series  of  vessels,  and  to  pass  through 
the  liquid  in  every  one  of  the  bottles,  before 
it  escapes  into  the  air;  and  thus,  if  at  all 
condensable  by  the  liquid  used,  can  hardly 
escape  condensation.  There  are  various 
mode*  by  which  Woulfe's  apparatus  has 
been  improved;  but,  we  trust,  we  have 
said  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  principle.    It  is  worthy  of  observation. 


however,  that  this  admirable  apparati 
which  was  given  to  the  public  as  the  entire 
invention  of  Mr.  Woulfe,  was  actually  drawn 
considerably 
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and  described  by  Glauber, 
more  than  a  century  before. 
WOU'EALI  POISON,  t 
prepared  and  used  by  a  tribe 
the  effects  of  which,  as  described  by  Water- 
ton,  the  South  American  traveller,  are 
truly  extraordinary.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  Macoushi  Indian  prepares  his  poison, 
he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  in- 
gredients. A  rine  grows  in  these  wilds 
which  is  called  wourali,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is 
the  principal  ingredient.  When  he  has 
procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root 
of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  ^x>gether, 
and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulb- 
ous plants,  which  contain  a  green  and  glu- 
tinous juice.  He  fills  a  little  vessel,  which 
he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of 
these,  and  lastly  ranges  up  and  down  till 
he  finds  two  species  of  ants ;  one  of  them 
is  very  large  and  black,  and  so  venomous, 
that  Its  sting  produces  a  fever ;  the  other 
is  a  little  red  ant,  which  stings  like  a  nettle. 
To  these  are  added  a  quantity  of  the 
strongest  pepper,  with  the  pounded  fangs 
of  the  Labarri  and  Connacouchi  snakes; 
which  he  usually  has  in  store ;  for  when  he 
kills  a  snake,  he  generally  extracts  the 
fengs,  and  keeps  them  by  him.  Haring 
thus  found  the  necessary  ingredients,  he 
scrapes  the  wourali  rine  and  bitter  root 
into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a 
kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves ;  this  he 
holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  puts  water 
on  the  sharing^;  the  liquor  wmch  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured, the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He 
then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and 
squeezes  a  proportionate  quantity  of  their 
juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot. 
Lastly,  the  snake's  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper, 
are  bruised  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  boils,  more 
of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  scum  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  when  a  few  arrows,  are  poisoned 
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with  it  to  try  its  strength.  Ifitmnswers 
the  expectations,  it  is  poared  out>  into  b 
calabash,  which  is  carefully  covered  over 
with  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a 
piece  of  deer's  skin  is  tied.  They  keep  it 
in  the  dry,  and  occasionally  suspend  it 
over  the  are  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
an^  dampness  it  may  have  imbibed.  This 
poison  has  the  moat  powerful  action  on 
animal  life;  but  it  destroys  life  so  gently, 
that  the  victim  appears  to  feel  no  pain 
whatever. 

WRACK,  in  botanjr,  the  Faeut  veaiculo- 
mw  of  Linncus,  a  marine  plant  which  is  of 
great  utility  as  a  manure.  This  plant  is 
found  on  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water:  the 
stalk  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and 
is  terminated  bv  watery  bladders.  It  is 
sometimes  called  tea-oak  and  tea-tangle. 

WRAN'GLEB,  Sbkiob,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  student  who  passes 
the  best  examination  (especially  in  mat  he- 
matical  knowledge)  in  the  senate-house, 
for  the  first  degree,  or  that  of  bachelor  in 
arts ;  they  who  follow  next  in  the  same  di- 
vision are  respectively  termed  second,  third, 
fourtk,  &c.  mranglera. 

WRASS,  or  WRASSE  flabnu  HneaJ,  in 
ichthyology,  a  finh  called  also  the  $ea-teneh, 
and  sometimes  old-voife.  It  resembles  the 
carp  in  figure,  and  is  covered  with  large 
scales. 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  the  destruction 
of  a  ship  and  the  cargo,  by  being  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  desert- 
ed and  unmanageable  condition.  But  in 
order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods 
must  come  to  land.  In  former  times  the 
most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  conduct 
was  exercised  against  all  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
but  as  commerce  and  navigation  were  ex- 
tended, the  law  was  made  to  afford  the 

^ — . '-ler  protection.    In  Eug- 

lai  mntries,  wrecks  had  been 

ad  ing:  but  the  rigour  and 

inj  iw  was  modified  so  earlv 

as  nry  I.,  when  it  was  ruled, 

thai,  u  BUT  pciDuu  escaped  alive  out  of  the 
ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck.  And  after 
various  modifications,  it  was  decided,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  if  goods  were  cast 
on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they 
could  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  owners,  if  claimed  anv  time  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  The  plundering  of  wrecks 
nad,  however,  become  so  confirmed  by  the 
custom  of  ages,  that  various  subseifuent 
penal  statutes  were  enacted  to  repress  it ; 
and  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  George 
II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  new 
statute  (26  Geo.  II.  e.  19.),  the  preamble  of 
which  is  as  follows :—"  Whereas  notwith- 
standing the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in 
being  against  plundering  and  destroying 
vessels  in  distress,  and  against  taking  away 
shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many 
wicked-enormities  have  been  committed,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous 
damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  be  it  enacted/' 
«c.;  the  enactment  being  for  the  prevent- 
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ing  of  the  escape  of  any  poson  endeavoor* 
ing  to  save  his  life,  or  wounding  htm  with 
intent  to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  fslse 
lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel  in  dan- 

E;r,  each  of  which  is  made  capital  felony. 
y  the  same  statute,  «he  pilfering  of  any 
goods  cast  ashore  is  made  petty  larceny. 

WREN,  in  omitholocy,  the  chesnnt^o- 
loured  motoieilla,  with  the  wings  variegated 
with  white  and  gray.  This  is  a  very  mi- 
nute bird,  and,  except  the  golden-crowned 
wren,  the  smallest  of  any  in  Eun^ :  *hK 
head  is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
the  beak  slender  and  brown ;  the  tail  is 
short,  and  generally  carried  erect ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  chesnut- 
brown ;  the  breast ' 
the  lower  part 
scure  and  transverse 

fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and  holes  in 
walls,  and  is  constantly  in  motion,  seatch> 
ing  for  insects,  which  form  its  principal 
food. The  golden-erowned  wren  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  orange  crovra ;  its  length 
is  4^  inches,  and  iu  weight  under  80 
grains.  It  builds  its  nest,  which  is  a  re- 
markably neat  piece  of  workmanship,  on 
the  oak,  yew,  or  some  species  of  the  pine. 
It  is  most  commonly  open  at  the  top,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  a  dome,  and  has 
an  opening  on  one  side.  It  is  always  inge- 
niously suspended  beqeath  the  branch, 
like  those  of  many  tropical  birds,  being  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  amonnt  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  eggs  are  about  ten  in 
number,  and  are  small,  round*  and  white. 
In  a  still  and  sultry  noon,  when  not  a  leaf 
is  stirring,  and  almost  every  other  bird  has 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
shadiest  thickets,  the  little  solitary  goldeB- 
crowned  wren  is  to  be  seen  flitting  noise- 
lessly from  spray  to  spray,  in  search  of  iU 
food,  payinff  no  attention  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  oe  watching  it,  and  never  for  a 
moment  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
lightness  and  airiness  of  its  motions,  as  it 
hops  and  flutters  about  upon  the  smallest 
twigs,  are  unrivalled;  and  in  shape  and 
plumage  it  is  also  superior  to  most  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  our  groves  and 
gardens.  Iu  song  is  very  soft  and  low— a 
mere  whisper — and  therefore  quite  in  keep- 
ingwith  its  tiny  and  delicate  form. 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  ot  en- 
gagement between  two  persons  unarmed, 
body  to  body,  to  prove  their  8ti%ngth  and 
dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  op- 
ponent on  the  ground.  Wrestling  is  an 
exercise  of  very  great  antiquity  and  fiune. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  heroic  age :  and  had 
considerable  rewards  and  honours  assignBd 
to  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  We  learn 
from  Stow,  that  the  citisens  of  London  for- 
merly wrestled  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
rode  out  of  town  on  horseback  to  witness 
the  snort.  But  the  wrestlers  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  seem  to  have  always  been  moat 
celebrated  among  the  English  athletae. 

WRIST  (earjnu),  in  anatomy,  the  joint 
by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  the  arm. 
It  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones  in  two 
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rows,  the  motioDt  of  which  on  the  fore-arm 
may  he  described  as  those  of  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  and  circamdaction. In 

the  manege,  the  bridle-writt  is  that  of  the 
left-liand.  A  horseman's  wrist  and  his 
elbow  should  be  equally  raised;  and  the 
wrist  should  be  twoipr  three  fingers  abore 
thepommel  of  the  saddle. 

WRIT,  in  law,  a  precept  issued  by  some 
court  or  magistrate  m  the  name  of  the  go. 
▼emment,  and  addressed  to  a  sheriflf,  his 
deputy,  or  other  subordinate  executive  offl. 
oer,  commanding  him  to  do  some  particular 
thing.  Writs  are  distinguished  into  oriffu 
nal  and  judicial,  the  former  being  such  as 
a  party  sues  out  without  any  direction  of 
the  court  in  the  particular  case ;  the  latter, 
such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  decree, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a  court.  A  writ,  or 
summons,  is  called  a  mbpcena,  when  it  re- 
(luires  witnesses  to  appear;  a  latitat,  when 
it  is  assumed  the  purty  is  concealed;  of 
kab«a»  corpu*,  when  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
body;  of  pr«mMMir«,  when  it  incurs  forfei- 
ture of  all  property;  and  of  qui  tam,  when 
to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the  prosecutor  is 

to  have  a  share. These  and  many  others 

will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  in 
this  work. 

WRITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  a  Scottish 
attorney  at  law,  but  under  stricter  regula- 
tion than  English  attorneys.  WriterM,  or 
Clerk*  to  the  Signet,  as  they  are  also  called, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  civil  trials  before 
the  court  of  session :  they  likewise  prepare 
the  warrants  of  all  charters  of  lands  flow- 
in{^  from  the  crown;  all  summonses  for 
citmg  parties  to  appear  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  all  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting 
the  person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  foi  com- 
peUmg  implement  of  the  decrees  of  the 

supreme  court. Writer  ttf  the  Talliee,  an 

oflicer  of  the  Enj^lish  exchequer;  a  clerk 
to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes 
upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  these  tellers' 
bUls. 

WRITING,  the  art  and  a  ct  of  expressing 
and  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  by  letters 
or  characurs  visible  to  the  eye.    Without 


h  gei 

would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ares,  and  onlv  a  faint  glimmer 
of  truth  could  hare  been  oiscerned  through 
the  mists  of  tradition.  The  most  ancient 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  for  edicts  and  matters  of  public  -noto- 
riety. Thus  we  read  that  the  decaloKue 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone ;  out 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  well  ashy  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  laws  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  engraven  on  tables  of 
brass,  called  cj/rbet.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved 
witlMin  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  PUny  savs,  that  table- 
books  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  In  later  times  these  tables  were 
usually  waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with 
a  style.  Whatwas  written  upon  the  tables 
which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  easily 
effaced,  and  by  smoothing  the  wax  new 
matter  might  hie  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  was  written  before.  The  bark  of 
trees  was  also  used  for  writing  by  the  an- 
cients, and  is  so  still  in  several  parts  of 
Asia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long 
after  the  use  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins 
became  common,  because  they  were  so  con- 
venient for  correcting  extemporary  compo- 
siaons.  [See  PArsB,  Papybus,  &c.] 
—Where  writings  have  been  effaced  for 
fraudulent  purposes  with  muriatic  acid, 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  prussiate  of 
potash  will  revive  the  writing,  and  discover 
the  artifice.  "Very  old  writing  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  way.  If  indigo  and  oxyde  of 
manganese  be  added  to  common  ink,  it 
will  prevent  its  being  effaced  by  oxymuri- 
atic  acid. 

WTV'ERN,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  ammal,  occasionall]^ 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


X. 


Z,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
When  used  at  the  banning  of  a  word*  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  m,  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  ft«;  as,  hmw,  luxury,  taxation, 
Ac.  In  French,  m  has  the  various  pronun- 
ciations of  »,  c«,  ffM,  and  m,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  Italians  never  use  it,  on 
account  of  its  guttural  character,  but  ex- 

Sress  it  by  m,  as  in  Aletsandro;  and  the 
eimansKenerally  substitute  for  it  k$,  gt, 
or  sAt.  ibtf^OM  no  word  in  our  languagp 
but  Boeh  as  are  of  Greek  original ;  and  is 


in  few  others  but  what  are  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  ten. 
When  laid  horixontally,  thus  H,  it  stands 
for  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  ten 
thousand.  As  an  abbreviation,  X  stands 
for  Chriet,  as  in  Xn.,  Chrittian;  Xmas. 
Chri$tmat. 

XANTHIC  OXTDE,  in  chemistry,  a 
very  rare  species  of  calculus,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalies;  and  its  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
when  evaporated,  possesses  a  brilliant  yel- 
low tint :  hence  its  name. 

XANTHID,  or  XANTHIDE,  in  che- 
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mittry,  B  eompoond  of  zandu^^e  and  a 
metal. 

XANGTI,  in  theology,  a  name  among 
the  Chinese  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

XANTHE,  in  botany,  a  ahrub  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  qnapof :  it  derives  its  ge- 
neric name  from  the  yellow  juice  it  con- 
tains. 

XANTHITE,  a  mineral  found  in  smaU 
grains  and  crystals  of  a  yellow  colour,  near 
Kew  York;  its  principal  constituents  are 
siUeate  of  Ume,  and  siucate  of  alumina. 

JtANTHIUM,  in  botany,  the  lesser  bur- 
dock. This  herb,  Xamtkium  ttnuMrinm  of 
IiinnKus,  was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectuaL 

XANTHOGEN,  in  chemistry,  the  base 
of  a  new  acid,  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
a  solution  of  pure  potassawith  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  It  contains  sulphur,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen ;  and  obtained  its  name  firom 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  compounds. 

XANTHOERHITiA,  in  botany,  a  low 
shrub  of  North  America,  class  6  Peaf  ondrta, 
order  7  Po/ypamta. 

XANTHOX'TLLXTH,  in  botany,  the 
tooth-ache  tree,  a  native  of  America.  It 
belongs  to  class  22  Dioeeia,  order  6  Peafaa- 
dria. 

XEBEC,  a  small  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
Being  generally  equippra  as  a  corsair,  the 
xebec  is  constructed  with  a  narrow  floor, 
for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a  consi- 
derable force  of  sail  without  danger  of 
overturning.  When  close  hauled,  it  car- 
ries large  lateen  sails.  The  Alg^rine  xebecs 
usually  carried  from  16  to  24  guns,  and 
from  300  to  460  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  soldiers. 

XENELA'SIA,  in  antiquity,  a  law  among 
the  Spartans,  by  which  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  society,  not  out  of  fear 
lest  they  should  imitate  the  Spartan  man- 
ners, but  lest  the  Spartans  should  be  con- 
taminated by  foreign  vices.  It  was  a  barrier 
set  up  against  conti^^n ;  bnt  was  not  so 
strict  as  to  exclude  deserving  men,  or  any 
talent  worthy  of  being  received. 

XB^IA.  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  presents  made  by  strangers  to  such 
persons  as  had  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Xenia  was  also  a  name 
given  to  the  gifts  and  presents  made  to  this 
governors  of  provinces  by  the  inhabitants 
of  them. 

XENOIXyCHIA,  in  antianity,  places 
where  strangers  were  lodged  and  enter- 
tained- 

XENOPARO'CHI,  in  antiquity,  Roman 
officers  whose  business  it  was  to  provide 
every  necessary  for  ambassadors. 

XERANTUEMUM,  in  botanv,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Sjfngenetia,  oraer  2  Poly- 
gumia  auperjtua. 

XERA'SIA,  in  anatomy,  an  excessive  te- 
nuity of  the  hairs,  similar  to  down. 

XEROCOLLYR'IUM,  in  medicine, a  dry 
collyrium  or  eye-salve. 


XEROlfT'BUM,  in  medicine,  a  dry  <^t- 
ment. 

XEROPH'AGT,  the  name  given  to  a  sort 
of  fast  which  was  adopted  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianitv,  and  which  conaisted 
entirely  of  dry  viands. 

XEROPHTHALMT,  in  medicine,  a  dry 
red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  vrithoot 
swelling  or  a  discharge  of  humours. 

XE8  TA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  answenng  to  the  Roman 
seztarius. 

XIPH'IAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  *w0rd- 
fitk ;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodet, 
There  are  three  species,  of  which  the 
Xipkia*  gladint,  or  common  sword-fish,  is 
of  the  loigth  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  parti- 
culorlv  distinguished  by  its  upper  jaw  bdnir 
stretched  to  a  considerable  distance  beyon*! 
the  lower,  flat  above  and  beneath.  It  is  au 
extremely  rapadons  fish,  and  finds  in  the 
above  instrument  a  wea^n  of  attack  and 
destruction  able  to  procure  it  the  moat 
ample  supplies.  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  for  food. 

XIPHIiyiUM.  in  botany,  a  West-India 
plant,  placed  underclass  S  TnandriOt  order 
1  Monogynia. 

XrPHOID,  a  term  given  by  anatoniiats 
to  parts  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
an  ancient  sword,  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

XYLANTHRAX,  in  mineralogy,  6ocrr- 
eoaL  It  consists  of  vrood  penetrated  with 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  con- 
tains pyrite^  alum,  sodphuric  add,  &c.  By 
distillation  it  yields  a  fetid  liquor,  mized 
vrith  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil,  put  of  which 
is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a 
mineral  nature,  and  insoluble. 

XY'LO  AL'OES,  or  Aloe  loood,  in  the  ma- 
teria  medioi,  is  the  product  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  China,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
islands.  This  drug  is  distinguished  into 
the  calambac,  the  common  lignum  aloes, 
and  calambour.  The  calambac  or  finest 
aloes  wood,  is  the  most  resinous  of  all  the 
woods  we  are  acquainted  vrith;  it  is  of  a 
light  spongy  texture,  very  pcmxia,  and  its 
pores  so  filled  up  with  a  soft  and  f^s^prant 
resin,  that  it  yields  to  pressure  like  wax,  or 
may  be  moulded  by  chewine  in  the  mouth 
like  mastich.  Its  scent,  whue  in  the  mass, 
is  very  f^grant;  and  its  taste  acrid  and 
rather  bitter,  bnt  very  aromatic  and  agree- 
able. The  (Miaioa  lignMm  aloeo  is  more 
dense,  and  consequently  less  restnouB,  uid 
not  so  strongly  perfumed  as  the  former. 
The  etlaw^our,  called  also  mgalloekmm  ogU 
tottro,  is  lisht  and  friable,  of  a  dusky  green 
mottled  colour,  fragrant,  bnt  less  so  than 
the  others.  This  is  the  aloe  wood  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  The  drag 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  cmdia^ 
but  is  at  present  very  little  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

XYLOCARTUS,  in  botany,  an  East- 
Indian  tree,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  if*. 
nogynia. 

XYLOCO'PIA,  among  the  Greeks,  a  aort 
of  punishment  inflicted  vrith  a  cndgeL 
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XYLOO'RAPHT,  wood-enf^raviog ;  the 
act  or  art  of  catting  figfures  in  wood,  in 
representation   of  natural   objects.    [See 

WOOD-BMOBAVINO.]  , 

XY'LON,  a  species  of  panisbment  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  which  answered  to  our 
putting  offenders  in  the  stocks. 

XTLOPHTL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  which  differs  from  the  Pk]filantku», 
only  in  having  the  flowers  gro«-ing  from 
the  notches  of  the  leaf. 

XYLaPIA,  in  botanr,  Bitterwood,  a 
Brazilian  tre^  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness which  Its  wood  communicates  to 
water. 

XTNOE'CIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  ob- 
serred  in  memory  of  Theseus  having  united 
all  the  petty  communities  of  Attica  into 
one  commonwealth,  whose  assemblies  were 
ever  after  to  be  held  in  the  Prytaneum,  at 
Athens. 


XTRIS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  placed  under  classS  Tn'aiulrta, 
order  1  Monoffpnia,  of  the  Linnaean  system. 
——Also  a  name  for  the  Ui/aeinthu*  of  the 
poets. 

XTS'TABCH,  an  officer  in  the  Grecian 
gymnasium,  who  presided  over  the  xyttut, 
as  lieutenant  to  the  gymnasiarch.  His 
business  was  to  superintend  the  atkltta  in 
their  exercises  in  the  two  xjf4ti. 

XYSTER,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
used  for  scraping  bones. 

XYSTU8,  or  XY8T0S,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  portico  covered  at 
the  top,  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
wrestlers  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
them  to  contend  in  the  open  air.  The 
Xystus  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  gymna- 
sium :  and  the  name  given  to  the  athlete 
who  performed  their  exercises  there,  was 
Xv$Uci, 


Y. 


T,  the  twenty-flfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  vowel,  and 
at  other  times  as  a  consonant :  as  the  lat- 
ter  at  the  beginning  of  words.  In  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  precisely 
the  same  as  i;  being  sounded  as  i  long, 
when  accented,  as  in  reply,  d^y;  and  as  t 
short,  when  unaccented,  as  in  tynonymoua, 

liberty,  ability,  &c. Y,   as  a  numeral, 

stands  for  150,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 

180,000. Y,  by  the  Pvthagoreans,  was 

made  the  emblem  or  symool  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  broad  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  represents  the  innocency  and  sim- 
plicity of  infkncy  and  early  youth.  The 
place  where  it  is  divided  into  two  paru 
shows  us  the  years  of  discretion,  when  we 
take  the  side  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  and  can 
discriminate  what  is  right  fiom  what  is 
wrong.  The  narrow  line  on  the  right  ex- 
hibiu  to  the  fancy  the  strait  path  that 
leads  to  happiness,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  course  of  virtue.  The  broad 
line  on  the  left  represents  the  broad  road 
that  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  seducing 
blandishments  of  vice. 

YACHT,  a  sailing  vessel,  pleasure  1)oat, 
or  small  ship  with  one  deck,  sufficiently 
lam  for  a  sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
niftcation  it  is  a  vessel  of  state  used  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
personages  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 
It  is  usually  fitted  with  a  variety  of  conve- 
nient apartments  and  suitable  furniture. 
The  smaller  yachts  are  generally  rigged  as 
sloops. 

YAM  {dioteorea  $atitia),  in  botany,  the 
fruit  of  a  slender  herbaceous  rine,  havinar 
large  tuberous  roots,  which  are  much  used 
for  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Tber  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled ;  are 
mealy,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  easy  of 


digestion ;  and  the  flour  is  also  used  either 
for  bread  or  puddings.  The  Dioteorea  aeu- 
leata,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former,  is  universally  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  varie- 
ties are  propagated  like  the  potato,  but 
they  come  to  maturity  much  sooner,  and 
the  roots  frequently  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

TAN'KEE,  a  word  commonly  applied  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  as  John 
Bull  is  to  an  Englishman  or  Mynheer  to  a 
Dutchman.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
who  called  the  early  settlers  from  Great 
Britain  Yengee$e. 

YAP'ON,  in  botanv,  the  Hex  eamint,  or 
south-sea  tea;  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  as  a  tea  and  a  medicine. 

YARD,  a  measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty- 
six  inches. Fardt  ef  a  thip,  those  long 

pieces  of  timber  which  are  made  a  little  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
across  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails  made 
fast  to  them,  so  as  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
as  occasion  serves.  They  have  their  names 
from  the  masts  to  which,  they  belong.— 
There  are  several  sea-terms  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  yards ;  as,  equart  the 
yard*;  that  is,  see  that  they  hang  right 
across  the  ship,  and  no  yard-arm  traversed 
more  than  another:  top  the  yardt,  that  is, 
make  them  stand  even.—— farii- arm  is 
that  half  of  the  yard  which  is  on  either 
side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  athwart 

the  ship. Fard-arm  and  yard-arm,   a 

phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when  they  are 
so  near  that  their  yard-arms  nearly  touch 
each  other.— Finriit,  for  ship-building, 
called  dock-yard*,  are  some  of  the  greatest 
establishments  in  England,  particularly 
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the  public  yards  at  Chatham,  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Slieeraesa,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plnnoath,  for  »hip«  of  war.    [See  Docks.] 

TARN,  primarily  woollen  thread ;  but  it 
is  applied  also  to  other  species  of  thread, 
as  to  cotton  and  linen ;  and  in  rope-making, 
to  one  of  the  hempen  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed. 

YARROW,  in  botanr.  a  plant  of  the 
genus  AekilUa;  the  miUoil.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  a  termi. 
nal  corymb :  it  has  a  strong  and  disajgree- 
able  odour;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  excessively  dissected  leaves,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  name  vi  mi^vil,  or  a 
plant  of  a  thousand  leaves. 

TAWS,  in  medicine,  a  severe  cutaneous 
disease,  introduced  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
yaw,  the  African  word  for  a  raspberry.  It 
affects  a  person  but  once,  and  is  propagat- 
ed solely  by  the  infection  of  the  matter  of 
the  pustules,  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  is  broken. 

TAX,  in  Boology,  a  species  of  ox  found 
in  Thibet.  It  has  cylindric  horns,  curving 
outwards,  and  long  pendant  hair. 

TEAR,  the  penod  in  which  the  revoln- 
tion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the 
Accompanying  changes  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, are  completed.  The  year,  as  regu- 
lated  by  the  sun,  is  called  wolar;  and,  as 
regulated  by  the  moon,  is  called  lunar. 
The  wAax  year  is  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  finishes  his  apparent  course 
through  the  lodiae,  and  contains  366  days, 
5  hours,  and  49  minutes.  The  lunar  year 
consisted  of  12  lunar  months.  But  beudes 
the  solar  and  lunar  years,  we  may  mention 
the  civil  year,  which  different  nations 
adopted  wiUiout  regard  to  futronomieal  ac- 
curacy, to  render  the  computation  of  time 
in  the  common  affurs  of  life  more  easy. 
The  Jewish  year  consisted  of  13  months, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  intercalary,  when 
it  bad  13.  The  ancient  Hebrews  used  to 
regulate  their  months  by  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  each  of  them  had  30  days;  but 
after  their  captivity  in  Eg^pt,  thev  adopted 
the  lunar  months,  contaming  alternately 
29  and  30  days,  in  all  354  days.  Thiy  was 
made  to  agree  with  the  solar  year  by  add- 
ing  eleven  and  sometimes  twelve  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  by  an  embolitrmie 
month.  They  had  an  eeeletiattieal  as  well 
as  a  ctvJI  year ;  the  first  began  in  the  month 
of  Nisan  or  Ahib,  whieh  answers  to  part  of 
our  March  and  April,  because  about  this 
time  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt*  ^f 
tMs  they  reckoned  their  feasts.  The  se- 
cond began  in  the  month  Tisri,  about  the 
middle  of  our  September,  because  they  fan* 
cied  the  world  to  have  been  created  about 
that  time.  The  Roman  Tear  was  lunar 
which,  as  settled  by  Romulus,  consisted  of 
ten  months,  four  of  which  contained  Jl, 
and  the  other  six  30  days,  in  all  304  days; 
which  fell  50  days  short  of  the  true  lunar 
year,  and  61  of  the  solar.  The  beginning 
of  the  year,  according  to  this  calculation, 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  varia- 
ble;   and  to  remove   this   mconvenienc«, 


Romulus  required  so  many  days  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  year  as  should  bring  the  state  of 
the  heavens  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
first  month.  These  additional  days  were 
not  incorporated  with  any  months,  or  call- 
ed by  anv  particular  name.  Romulus's  year 
began  aoout  the  vernal  equinox.  The  first 
mmith  was  March,  then  followed  April, 
May,  June,  Quintilia,  Sext&is,  September, 
October,  November,  December:  so  that  the 
numeral  monfiis  were  named  according  to 
their  order  in  the  series.  Numa  PompiBas, 
to  correct  and  reform  the  year;  made  two 
months,  Januaxv  and  February,  of  the  days 
which  used  to  be  confusedly  added  to  the 
year  of  Romulus.  Numa's  vear  then  con- 
sisted of  12  monthc,  of  which  seven  had  39 
days,  and  the  rest  31.  except  February, 
which  had  only  28 ;  in  all,  355  days ;  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  lunar,  but  falling  short 
of  the  solar  year  ten  days.  The  year,  there- 
fore, upon  this  principle,  must  be  vague 
and  unnxed  as  to  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. Numa.  however,  desirous  of  fixing 
it  to  the  vrinter  solstice,  ordered  23  days 
to  be  intercalated  every  second  year,  33 
every  fourth  year,  23  every  sixth,  and  83 
every  eighth  year ;  and  these  intercalations 
to  be  made  in  February.  But  this  rule  frul- 
ing  of  its  object,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
add  onhr  15  days  every  eighth  year,  instead 
of  33.  The  care  of  the  whole  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Pontifex  Maximws,  irfao,  either 


by  inattention  or  ignoran( 

to  creep  in,  and  thus  caused  mudi^onfa- 


XU8,  irfao, 
>.,  coffered 


sion.  Such  was  tbe  state  of  the 
year  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ckmt.  The  year, 
as  reformed  by  him,  is  a  so4ar  year,  consist- 
ing of  366  davs,  except  every  fourth  year, 
caiued  bissextile,  which  contains  366.  The 
Julian  year,  therefore,  is  365  days,  6  hours, 
cxceedmg  the  solar  year  by  11  minntea, 
which  in  131  years  amount  to  a  whole  day. 
Thus  stood  the  year  till  the  reformatiim  m 
it  made  by  Pope  Gregory.  The  Gregoritm 
year  is,  coiuequently,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
rected, and  is  the  year  now  used  in  Etuope. 
From  the  difference  between  this  and  wm 
Julian  year,  arises  the  distinction  of  uld 
and  New  style. The  Mahometans  be- 

S'  a  their  year  when  the  sun  enters  Aiiea ; 
e  Persians  in  the  month  answerinr  to  our 
June ;  the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indians 
begin  it  with  the  first  moon  in  Mareh.  At 
Rome  there  are  two  ways  of  compatin|;  tlM 
year,  the  one  beginning  at  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord,  which  the  notaries  use ;  the  other 
in  March,  on  occasion  of  the  incamatioB, 
and  it  is  from  this  the  papal  bulls  are  dated. 
The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  as  weO 
as^the  historic^  year,  commences  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  church*  aa  to  her  soleaaa 
service,  begins  the  year  on  the  first  Samdaj 
in  Advent,  whieh  is  always  the  next  to  St. 
Andrew's  day. Ttar  und  d^  in  law,  sig- 
nifies a  certain  time  that  by  law  ' 


a  right,  or  works  pi 

case  of  an  estray,  it  the  owner  should  not 


challenge  it  within  that  time,  it 

forfeited  to  the  lord ;  so  of  a  wreck,  &o. 

TEAST,  the  barm  or  froth  which  rises 
in  beer  during  its  state  of 
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If  preserred  to  be  pat  into  other  ferment- 
able liquors  at  a  future  period,  it  will  exert 
a  rimilar  fermentative  action.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  property 
being  to  raise  the  dough,  and  therebv  ren- 
der it  light  and  more  wholesome.  Medici- 
nally, yeast  is  antiseptic  and  tonic ;  and  is 
also  used  in  making  the  fermenting  cata- 
plasm. 

YELXOW,  in  chromatics,  a  bright  co- 
lour, as  its  name  imports.  It  reflects  light 
more  than  any  other  colour,  except  white. 

YEL'LOW  BIRD  {Jringilla  triatiaj,  in 
ornithology,  the  American  goldfinch,  an 
active  iaa  gregarious  bird,  of  a  rich  lemon- 
vellow  colour;  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail 
black.  The  female  and  young  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour,  and  in  winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  sober  livery.  When 
caged,  their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

TELLOW-FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
which  often  suffuses  the  skin  with  a  yel- 
lowish colour. 

YEL'LOW-HAMMER,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Emberixa.  Its  tlmtat 
and  the  crown  of  the  head  are  yellow. 

YEL'LOWS,  a  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  in  which  the  eyes  are  tinged 
with  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  from 
obstructions  in  the  gall-ducts. 

YEN'ITE,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
silex,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  both  crystalized  and  massive ;  the 
form  of  the  crystals  being  that  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  somewhat  resembles  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  is  called  yenite  ot 
jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  also  lievrite,  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer. 

YEOHIAN,  in  English  polity,  arommon«r, 
or  a  plebeian  of  the  first  or  most  respect- 
able class.  In  ancient  times,  it  denoted 
one  of  those  who  held,  folk-land ;  that  is, 
had  no  fief,  or  book-land,  and  therefore  did 
not  rank  among  the  gentry.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  he  possessed  independ- 
ently ;  he  was,  therefore,  no  man's  vassal. 
To  understand  the  true  condition  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  some  lands  which  never  became 
subject  to  the  feudal  system.  These  were 
called  folk-lands,  or  the  lands  of  the  people. 
When  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
is  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  England,  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  He  is  certainly  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  fiefs ;  but  he  has  no 
such  reversionary  interest  in  lands  that 


were  never  held  in  fee.  [See  Fbudal  Sys- 
tem, Gatbl-kind,  &c.]^— The  collective 
body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders  is  termed 
reomanry. Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  cer- 
tain description  of  foot-guards,  who  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  established  by  Henry  VIII..  and 
their  office  and  dress  continue  the  same. 

YEW  (taxut  baceata),  in  botany,  an  ever- 
green tree,  common  in  England  and  in  manv 
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name.  It  resembles  glucine  in  several  of 
its  properties.  It  is  smooth  and  insipid ;  is 
infusible  alone,  but  vitrifies  with  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  am- 
monia and  pmssiate  of  potash.  It  is  per- 
fectly white ;  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
and  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  The  name 
of  its  metallic  base  is  yttrium. 

YTTRO-CE'RITE,  a  massive  mineral,  of 
a  grayish  or  violet  blue  colour.  It  consists 
of  the  oxyde  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and 
fluoric  acid. 

YTTRO  COLTJMBITE,  a  mineral  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  yttria. 

YTTRO-TAN'TALITE,  in  mineralogy, 
an  ore  of  tantalum.  It  occurs  massive,  has 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  Under  the  blow -pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat,  into  a  greenish-yellow  clay. 

YULE,  the  name  anciently  given  to 
Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour. 

YUNX,  in  ornithology,  the  wry-neek,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pica,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  single  species :  it  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  to  the  cuckoo.  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  lavs  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow  trees.    In  England  it  is  a  bird  of 

Eassage,  generally  appearing  a  few  days 
efore  the  cuckoo.  Its  food  consists  of 
ants :  it  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  in  pairs 
only  daring  the  spring  and  summer.  Its 
name  of  tory-neck  is  derived  from  a  habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 
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Z,  tbe  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  sibilant  articulation  and  semi-vowel; 
bearinff  the  same  relation  to  «,  as  v  does  to 
/.  In  Italian,  it  is  sometimes  sounded  like 
our  t$,  sometimes  like  da:  in  Spanish,  it 
corresponds  to  our  th ;  and  in  French, 
when  pronounced  at  all,  it  has  the  souna 
of  a  forcibly  articulated  «.  As  a  numeral, 
Z  stands  for  2,000,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
for  2,000,000. 

ZAC'CHO,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column. 

ZAPFRE,  is  the  oxjdc  of  cobalt,  em- 
ployed for  painting  pottery-ware  and  porce- 
lain of  a  blue  colour.  The  blue  of  saffre  is 
the  most  solid  and  ftxed  of  all  the  colours 
that  can  be  employed  in  vitrification.  It 
suffers  no  change  fVom  the  most  violent 
fire.  It  is  successfully  employed  to  give 
shades  of  blue  to  enameh^  and  to  the  crys- 


tal glasses  made  in  imitation  of  some  opaque 
and  transparent  precious  stones,  as  the 
lapis  lazuli,  the  turquoise,  the  sapphire. 


and  others  of  this  kind.  The  Zaffire  <n  com- 
merce is  never  quite  pure. 

ZAIM8,  a  name  for  certain  leaders  or 
chiefs  among  the  Turks,  who  support  and 
pay  a  mounted  militia  of  the  same  name. 

ZANOTf  lA,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  Malabar, 
placed  under  class  22  Dioeeia,  order  6  Pen- 
tandria,  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

ZAR'NICH,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  fossils  (supposed  to  be  sulphu- 
retted arsenic),  which  are  inflammable,  of 
a  plain  uniform  structure,  soluble  in  oil, 
and  burning  with  a  whitish  flame  and 
noxious  smell. 

ZE'BRA,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Equut,  beautifully  marked  with 
stripes,  and  having  a  short  mane,  erect 
ears,  and  tail  like  an  ass.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  about  the  site  ef  a  mule,  and  is 
wild,  swift,  and  vicious. 

ZECHARI'AH,  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Hvstaspes.  The  design  of  the  first  part 
of  Zecnariah's  prophecy,  like  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Hag^ai,  is  to  encourage  the 
Jews  to  proceed  with  rebuilding  the  Tem- 
ple, by  giving  them  assurance  of  God's  aid 
and  protection.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
foretel  the  glorv  of  the  Christian  church 
(the  trueTempleof  God),  under  its  great 
High-priest  and  Ruler,  Jesus  Christ;  of 
whom  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  were  figures. 
He  treats  of  his  death,  sufferings,  and  King* 
dom,  in  many  particulars  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  of  the  minor  prophets  before 
him;  everything  relating  to  those  great 
events  becoming  more  explicit,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  accomplishments  drew  nearer. 
His  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the 
most  part  prosaic,  especially  towards  the 
beginning;  the  last  six  chapters  are  more 
elevated ;  for  which  reason,  among  others. 


these  six  chapters  are^  by  many  eommeB- 
tators,  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

ZEIXOARY,  a  medicinal  root,  belonging 
to  a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  ginger,  only 
that  they  are  longer  and  broftder.  It  is 
a  warm  stomachic. 

ZEINE,  a  substance  of  a  jrellovrish  co- 
lour, soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  Indian  com. 

ZEH'INDAR,  in  India,  a  feudatory  or 
landholder  who  governs  a  district  of  country 
and  is  the  receiver  of  the  taxes.  His  juris- 
diction is  called  a  temindorif.  It  appears 
fl-om  history,  that,  in  times  prior  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  the  ngohs 
who  held  their  residence  at  Delhi,  and  pos- 
sessed the  sovereigntv  of  Hindostan,  de- 
puted oflicers  to  collect  their  revenues. 
When  the  emperor  8hebba-al-Dien  Chory 
conquered  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  left  Cutnb- 
ul-Dien  to  be  his  viceroy.  From  that  time 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Maho- 
metans began  gradually  to  be  established 
in  India:  their  armies  were  sent  into  the 
countries  of  the  reduced  noahs,  under  the 
command  €»f  omrabs,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  conquest ;  and  lands  were  allotted  to 
them  to  defray  the  expenses. 

ZEND,  or  ZENDAYES'TA,  a  book  as- 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  containing  his 
pretended  revelations;  which  the  ancient 
magicians  and  modem  Persians,  called 
also  GauTS,  observe  and  reverence  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Christians  do  the 
Bibl^  and  the  Mahometans  do  the  Koran, 
making  it  the  sole  rule  both  of  their  faith 
and  manners. 

ZEN'ITH,  in  astronomy,  that  point  in 
the  visible  celestial  hemisphere  vrfaich  is 
vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which 
a  direct  perpendicular  line  passing  throt^^ 
the  spectator,  and  extended,  would  proceed 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Each  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  therefore  its 

corresponding  eenith. ^The  zenith   dU- 

tanee  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  body  and  the  zenith, 
being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the 
body. 

ZE'OLITE.  Many  mineral  aubstanees 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name, 
particulariy  such  as  are  fusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe without  addition,  and  exhibit  a  phos- 
phoric brilliancy  at  the  moment  of  fnaton. 
2eolite  commonly  occurs  in  a  four-sided 
prism,  terminated  by  a  four-sided  pvramid ; 
often  in  small  fibrous  masses.    It  is  toumd 

in  trap  and  lava. ZeoUtifmrm,  resembting 

the  zeolite  in  form. Zeolitie,  pertaining 

to  or  consisting  of  zeolite. 

ZEPHANI'AH^a  canonicat  book  of  thm 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  predictioaa 
pf  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  grand* 
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son  of  Gedaliah ;  being  the  ninth  of  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah,  a  little  after  the 
ci^iyity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
of  Judab ;  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah. 

ZEPH'YEUS,  or  ZEPHTR,  the  west 
wind ;  a  wind  blowing  from  that  cardinal 
point  opposite  to  the  east.  The  poets  per- 
sonify It,  and  represent  Zephvrus  as  the 
mildest  and  most  gentle  of  all  the  deities  of 
the  woods:  the  character  of  this  personage 
is  youth  and  gentleness.  It  is  also  called 
Favonius  and  Occidens. 

ZER'DA,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
canine  genus,  found  in  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  pointed 
nose,  long  whiskers,  large  black  vivid  eyes, 
and  remarkably  fleet. 

ZE'RO,  the  point  of  a  thermometer  from 
which  it  is  graduated.  The  sero  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  mercurv  stands  when  im- 
mersed in  %  mixture  oi  snow  and  common 
salt.  In  Wedj^nood's  pyrometer,  the  zero 
corresponds  with  10/7"  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  Zero,  in  the  thermometers  of  Cel- 
sius and  Reaumur,  is  the  point  at  which 
water  congeals. 

ZERTA,  or  the  ZERTE,  a  fish  caught  in 
the  rivers  of  Italy  and  some  other  places, 
of  the  figure  of  a  chub,  and  called  capito 
anadromus,  and  the  blike.  It  seldom  grows 
to  more  than  two  pounds  weight. 

ZE'TA,  a  closet  or  small  chamber,  with 
pipes  running  along  the  walls,  to  convey 
into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vapour  from  be- 
low.  Also,  a  Greek  letter. 

ZETET'lC,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet 
applied  to  that  method  of  investieation 
wluch  proceeds  by  inquiry,  or  the  solution 
of  problems. 

ZEUCMA,  a  figure  in  grammar  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a 
nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of  supplement,  re- 
ferred to  another  more  remote. 

ZIB'ET,  in  zoologv,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Vmerra;  the  ash-gray  weasel,  striped 
with  wavv  black  lines  and  an  annulated  tail. 
It  resemSles  the  Indian  civet. 

ZIBE'THUM,  the  soft,  unctuous,  odo- 
riferous substance,  produced  by  the  vi- 
verra  tibelka  or  civet-cat.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell  when  diluted,  an  unctuous  subacrid 
taste,  and  possesses  stimulating,  nervine, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZINC,  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  than  lead ;  of  consider- 
able hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot 
be  much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very 
easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting 
milL  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6.9  to  7.2. 
In  a  temperature  200°  and  SOO**  Fahrenheit, 
it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be 
drawn  into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated.  The 
line  thus  anneued  and  wrought  retains  the 
malleability  it  had  acquired.  When  broken 
by  bending,  its  texture  appears  as  if  com- 
posed of  cubical  grains.  On  account  of  its 
malleability,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  into 


■mall  parts  by  filing  or  hammering,  but  it 
may  be  gpranulated.  like  the  malleable  me- 
tals, by  pouring  it  when  fiued  into  cold 
water,  or  if  it  be  heated  nearlv  to  melting, 
it  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverised. 
It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  700° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and,  soon 

after  it  becomes  i 

daxzling  white  flan 
ish  tinge,  and  is  ox; 
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tion.^  The  greater  rks 

are  situated  in  the  neixuuuuruooa  oi  ijir- 
mingham  and  Bristol.  The  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  sta- 
ple articles  of  these  towns,  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  industrv,  at  the  period  when  brass  began 
to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper 
with  metallic  zinc,  instead  of  calamine. 

ZIN'OIBER,  in  botany,  the  Linnaean 
name  of  the  plant  ginger.  The  white  and 
black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  plant,  the  difference  depending  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  con- 
sidered as  an  aromatic,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative;  it  is  serviceable  in  flatulent 
diseases,  debilitv,  and  in  torpid  and  phleg- 
matic constitutions  to  excite  brisker  vas- 
cular action. 

ZIR'CON,  a  mineral  originally  found  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  along  with 
spinel,  sapphire,  tourmalin,  and  iron  sand. 
Zircon,  hyacinth,  and    zirconite,  are   re- 

farded  as  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
'hey  are  essentially  composed  of  the  earth 
ziroonia,  with  silex,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  iron.  The  common  form  is  a  rectanjpi- 
lar  four-sided  prism.  Zircon  has  a  wmte 
colour,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or 
harsh  to  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  with  borax  into  a  transparent  colour- 
less glass.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  crucible 
a  pasty  fUsion  by  intense  heat,  and  con- 
tracts in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a  gray 
colour  and  scintillating  hardness.  In  this 
state  it  is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in  acids. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  Neither  air  nor 
combustible  bodies  act  upon  it.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  but  retains,  while  drying  in 
the  air,  a  large  quantity  of  it,  which  gives 
it  the  semi-transparencv  and  appearance  of 
yellow  jelly,  or  g^um  Arabic ;  and  it  exhibits 
the  same  vitreous  fracture.  It  unites  with 
all  the  acids  and  forms  salts,  differing  from 
those  of  the  other  bases  by  being  decom- 
posable by  alumine,  glucine,  the  alkalies, 
and  b^  mere  heat.  It  fuses  with  alumine 
and  silex.    It  is  soluble  even  by  boiling 
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with  a  aolution  of  alkalies,  neither  can  it 
be  fttied  with  them  by  means  of  heat ;  but 
It  is  solable  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

ZIRCO'NIA,  in  mineral(^,  a  peenllar 
earth  obtained  from  sircon.  Its  metallic 
base  is  called  tireonium. 

ZIE'CONITE,  in  mineraloinr*  a  Tariety 
of  the  sircon. 

ZIV'OLO,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  resem- 
bling the  yc^ow.hammer,  and  by  some  na- 
tnraUsts  considered  as  the  same  species. 

ZCyDIAC,  in  astronomr,  an  imaginary 
ring  or  broad  circle,  in  the  Aeavens,  in  form 
of  a  belt  orgirdle,  within  vhich  the  planets 
all  make  their  revolations.  In  the  very 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the 
son  in  his  annual  coarse ;  and  its  breadth, 
comprehending  the  deviation  or  latitudes 
of  the  earlier  Known  planets,  is  by  some 
authors  accounted  16,  some  Ifi^  and  others 
S4  degrees.  The  sodiae,  catting  the  equator 
obliquely,  makes  with  it  the  same  ang^e  as 
the  ecUptic,  which  is  its  middle  line,  which 
angle,  continually  varying,  is  now|nearIy 
equal  to  2S'2sr.  This  is  called  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  and  constantly  varies 
between  certain  limits  which  it  can  never 
exceed.  The  zodiac  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts,  of  30  demes  each,  called  the  signs 
of  the  Eodiao,  Dcing  so  named  f^m  the 
constellations  which  anciently  passed  them. 
But  the  stars  having  a  motion  from  west  to 
east,  those  constellations  do  not  now  cor- 
respond to  their  proper  signs ;  whence 
arises  what  is  callea  the  precession  of  the 
eouinoxes  [which  seel.  And,  therefore, 
when  a  star  is  said  to  be  in  such  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
that  constellation,  but  only  of  that  dodeca- 

temorv.  or  12th  part  of  it. ^It  is  a  curious 

fact,  that  the  solar  division  of  the  Indian 
lodiac  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  yet  that  it  has  not  been 
borrowed  either  from  the  Greeks  or  the 
Arabians.  The  identity,  or  at  least  strik- 
ing similaritT,  of  the  division,  is  universdily 
known,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Brah- 
mins received  it  from  the  Arabs.  But  in 
the  second  volume  of  "  Asiatic  Besearches," 
the  accomplished  president.  Sir  William 
Jones,  has  proved  unanswerably,  that  nei- 
ther of  those  nations  borrowed  that  division 
from  the  other;  that  it  has  been  known 
among  the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  that  it  was  probably  invented  by  the 
first  progenitors  of  that  race,  whom  he  con- 
siders as  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  be- 
fore their  dispersion.  [See  Corstkllati  on.] 
ZODI'ACAL  LIGHT,  a  brightness  some- 
times observed  in  the  zodiac,  resembling 
that  of  the  galaxy  or  milky-wav.  It  appears 
at  certain  seasons,  viz.  towards  the  end  of 
winter  and  in  spring,  after  sunset,  or  before 
his  rising,  in  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter,  resembling  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
lying  lengthways  with  its  axis  along  the 
sodiae,  its  base  being  placed  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  horizon.  This  phenomenon 
was  first  described  and  named  by  the  elder 
Cwsini,  in  1683.  [See  Adboba  Bonn ams.] 
ZONE,  m  geography  and  astronomy,  a 
eireular  divUion  of  the  earth,  by  which  is 


described  the  degrees  of  heat  peculiar  to 
different  regions.  The  zones  are  five;  the 
torrid  zone,  extending  from  tropic  to  tropic; 
two  temperate  or  variable  zone^  situated 
between  the  tropics  or  polar  dKles;  and 
two  frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles.  The  zones  are  dis- 
tinguished firom  one  another  by  various 
phenomena.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year. 
In  the  middle  of  that  zone  the  days  and 
nights  are  always  equal,  vis.  IS  hours,  and 
the  twilight  is  short  because  the  sun  de- 
scends perpendicularly  below  the  horizon. 
Its  circuit  under  the  equator  is  about  9,000 
leagues,  and  under  the  tropics  83S3.  Within 
its  Umlts  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  viz.  winter  and  summer:  but  these 
are  diversified  by  various  causes. 

ZOOLOGY,  IS  that  science  which  con 
templates  the  attributes  and  the  systema- 
tic arrangement  of  living  creatures;  as 
botany  is  that  of  the  vegetable,  and  nam 
ralogy  that  of  the  mineral  or  fossil  king- 
dom. Although  no  classifications  exist  m 
nature,  where  all  the  various  individuals 
constitute  one  continued  and  uninterrupted 
chain;  yet  they  considerably  assist  the  me- 
mory, and  may  be  rendered  trulr  useful 
guides  in  the  study  of  animatea  beinr. 
The  most  ancient  division  of  auinuds  is 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  divided  them  into 
titiparenu,  that  is,  those  which  produce  liv- 
inf^  and  perfectly  formed  yonnr,  and  into 
ovtparwu,  or  such  as  are  prooueed  f^ma 
eggs.  This  kind  of  division  continued  to 
be  in  use,  with  some  modification,  till  to* 
wards  the  decline  of  the  17th  century; 
when  our  countryman,  Ray,  formed  a  new 
classification,  fbunded  chiefly  on  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  the  different  tribes;  and  the  Linngan 
arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  in 
fket,  founded  upon  that  of  Ray,  particniariy 
with  respect  to  Quadrupeds,  "niat  of  Cu- 
vier,  in  its  subordinate  divisions,  is  founded 
upon  both  these ;  but  ip  its  primary  and 
leading  distinctions,  upon  the  nervous  or 
sensorial,  instead  of  upon  the  respiratory 
and  sanguineous  systems ;  all  animau  being, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Cuvier,  dividM 
info  vertebrated  and  invertebrated ;  those 
ftimished  vrith  a  back-bon&  or  vertebral 
chain  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  those  destitute  of  such  a 
chain:  the  secondarr  dirisions  consisting 
of  vertebrated  aiitmalt  with  warm  bleed,  or 
blood  wanner  than  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, and  vertebrated  animal*  with  e»ld 
blood,  or  blood  colder  than  the  suiroonding 
medium:  invertebrated  animals  with  blood' 
ve$*eU,  and  invertebrated  animals  witkomt 
blood-vetteU.  Cuvier's  system,  as  well  as 
that  of  Blumenbach,  which,  in  its  general 
dirisions,  is  similar,  and  differs  firom  it  only 
in  its  orders  or  other  subdivisions,  is  more 
abstruse  than  that  of  Linncus ;  and  though 
it  is  generally  more  definite  than  the  latter, 
and  presents  a  noble  specimen  of  scientiic 
ingenuity,  the  Linnnan  svstem  is  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  and  is  so  gmarally 
adopted,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  in 
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this  work,  to  fellow,  generally,  the  clasaifi- 
eatkm  of  LuuuBnt ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  we 
shall  here  confine  oorselvea.  To  proceed, 
then,  to  the  LinnKan  arrangement.  Bythia, 
all  anianala  are  divided  into  aiz  clasaea,  of 
which,  the  characters  are  chiellj  taken 
from  the  internal  stmctore  of  the  beings 
treated  ot  The  six  classes  are  as  follow; 
via.  Mmmmutlia,  Avet,  AmpkHia,  Fiseet,  !»• 
tteta,  Fermet.  I.  The  class  Mammalia  com- 
prehends all  SQch  animals  as  suckle  thdr 
fonng,  being  ftimished  with  proper  omns 
for  that  purpose.  In  all  the  animals  of  this 
class,  the  {riau  or  fkbric  of  the  skeleton,  as 
well  as  their  internal  organs,  bears  a  decree 
•f  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Man. 
Their  e«<iparcl  covering  oonsisU,  in  general, 
of  hair;  bat  in  some  few  animals  the  hair 
takes  tbe  form  of  distinct  spines  or  quills, 
as  in  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  tribe. 
In  others,  the  same  substance  is  expanded 
into  the  appearance  of  strong  and  broad 
scales,  as  in  the  genus  ManU;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  armadillo,  instead  of  hair, 
we  meet  with  strong  bony  soues  or  bands, 
forming  a  regular  coat  of  muL  The  feet 
of  animals  in  the  class  Mammalia  are  ge- 
nerally four  in  number,  and  fonushed  with 
separate  toes,  guarded  by  daws.  In  some, 
as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  feet  have  the 
appearance  (tf  hands ;  and  in  others,  they 
are  shod  with  hoofs,  either  entire  or  divided. 
Such  of  the  Mammalia  as  possess  the  power 
of  flight,  as  in  the  bat  tribe,  the  fore-feet 
are  £avm  up  into  slender  fingers  of  an 
immoderate  liength,  and  united  by  a  com- 
mon membrane  or  web.  In  some  of  the 
aquatic  Mam  le 

fore  and  hint  d 

widdy  webbe  re 

are,  in  reality  >f 

which  are  in*  I7 

called  the  fini  fl 

the  pi  t. 


The  arm%  or 
pons  of  the  1 

and  teeth,  ai  1- 

serted  in  varii  r- 

ent  parts  in  d  re 

either  perennj  9- 

ceros,  the  hoi  A 

on  the  top  of  e, 

the  horns  ar  d 

while  young  w»u  ■  >wii,  *»•»«•  •••»  or 
coat;  they  grow  from  the  tip,  and  become 
very  solid  and  strong  at  their  full  sixe.  In 
the  ox  tribe,  as  well  aa  in  the  sheep  and 
goat,  they  are  hollow,  mounted  on  a  bonir 
core,  and  grow  from  the  base.  The  teetn 
in  Quadrupeds,  or  Mammalia,  are  of  three 
kinds :  1.  The  front  or  cutting  teeth  are  of 
a  broad,  compressed  structure  designed  for 
cutting  food :  3.  Sharp,  lengthenett  or  ca- 
nine teeth;  situated  on  each  side  the  cut- 
ting teeth,  and  calculated  for  tearing  and 
dividing  the  food:  and 3.  Indsores,  orjgrind- 
ers,  with  broad,  angular  tops,  for  gnndins 
the  food.  The  teeth,  as  will  be  seen,  afford 
a  prindpd  charact^  in  forming  the  orders 
•nd  genera.  In  some  the  canine  teeth  are 
wanting:  in  others  the  front  teeth;  and 
some  fow  are  totally  destitute  of  teeth. 
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back-bone ;  and  is,  in  some,  of  great  length, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  in  others 
it  is  very  short ;  and  in  some  few  entirdy 
wanting,  as  in  Uie  apes.  The  senses  of  the 
mammalia  consist,  as  in  man,  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  hearinf  ,  tasting,  and  smdling,  and 
the  power  of  feeling;  and  in  many  of  these 
animals  their  organs  are  of  neater  acute- 
ness  than  in  man.  Hie  eyes,  in  some  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  horse,  are  furnished  with 
what  is  called  a  nictating  membrane,  or 
semi-transparent  guard,  situated  beneath 
the  eye-liu,  nnd  which  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  for  its  de- 
fence. The  nos^  or  organ  of  smelling,  is 
more  or  less  compressed  or  lengthened. 
In  the  elephant  it  is  extended  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  into  a  long  and  tubular 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  at  the  tip  of  which  are 
placed  the  nostrils.    The  teats  or  suimaue, 

are  found  in  the ' — '-  — ■*  ~^ '-')  to 

the  Liniuean  tit  The 

Mammalia  are  tr: 

1.  The  first  of  tl  ted 

Priwutte*,  as  eo  the 

creation.    Its  c  or 

cutting-teeth,  <  >ne 

canine  or  shai  ide 

of  these.    In  a  the 

human  kind  si ^.  .his 

order,  forming  the  Linncan  genus  Homo. 
The  other  genera  of  the  order  PrimaUa 
are  the  Lemur,  or  Macauco,  and  the  Bat. 

3.  The  second  order,  denominated  BrutOt 
is  characterized  by  a  want  of  front  or  cut- 
ting teeth,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw : 
the  feet  are  armed  with  strong  daws; 
their  pace  is  in  general  slow;  and  their 
food  is  prindpally  vegetable.  Of  this  or- 
der the  chief  genera  are  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Elephant,  the  Bradypus  or  sloth,  the 
Myrmecophiwaor  ant-eater,  the  Dasypus  or 
armadillo,  and  the  Platypus  or  Omithorvn- 
chus,  or  duckbilL  S.  The  third  order,  cdled 
Fera,  contains,  among  other  genera,  the 
Phoca  or  seal,  Canis  or  the  dog,  FeUs  or 
the  cat,  Ursus  or  the  bear,  and  Erinacnu 
or  the  hedgehog.  This  order  contains  the 
predacious  quadrupeds,  dl  agreeing  in  hav- 
mg  teeth  calculated  for  feeding  on  fiedi. 
The  fnmt  teeth,  which  are  usudly  six 
above  and  below,  approaching  to  a  eonicd 
or  pointed  figure;  the  canine  teeth  are 
long,  and  the  grinders  not  fiattened  at  the 
top.  The  claws  of  the  feet  are  sliarp,  and 
more  or  less  curved  in  the  different  species. 

4.  The  fourth  order  is  entitled  Glire*.  The 
principd  character  of  the  animds  of  this 
order  consists  oi  a  pdr  of  very  conspicu- 
ous, strong,  and  lengthened  teeth,  puced 
dose  together  in  the  front  of  both  jaws. 
They  have  no  canine  teeth,  but  are  fur- 
nished with  rriuders  on  each  side.  This 
order  compreoends  beavers,  mice,  squirrels, 
hares,  and  other  genera.  6.  The  fifth  order, 
named  Pecora,  contdns  all  the  Cattle,  com- 
monly so  cdled,  as  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  others.  It  dso  comprises  the  came- 
lopards,  the  deer  tribe,  the  antelopes, 
the  musk,  and  a  few  others.    The  ani- 
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the  pectoral  flns :  and  the  other  two  are 
the  eartitmgin»u9  fishes,  subdivided  into  the 
kruttehiMteamu,  or  those  whose  giUs  aie 
destitate  of  bonj  rays ;  and  the  ckondnp- 
terygUnu,  or  those  with  cartilaginoos  nils. 
I.  1%e  fifthof  the  order  ^jnk{m  are  without 
▼entral  fins,  as  the  eels,  the  conger,  &c. 
3.  The  order  J*g*lam,  includes  fish  in 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before 
thepectoral,  as  in  the  cod^fisii  and  blenny . 
3.  The  TktrtnAei,  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  under  the  pectoral,  as  in  the  perch, 
aaackarel,  &c.  4.  The  Ahdomimalet,  in 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  peotoral,  «8  in  the  salmon  and  pike. 
5.  The  BranekUnteginu  order  includes  fishes 
ttat  «re  destitute  of  bony  rays,  Ac  6. 
Tin  CkumdnpUrygioma  order  consists  of 
fishes  destitute  of  bone  altogether,  and 
possessed  of  cartilage  instead.  Such  are 
the  orders.  The  generic  character  is  taken 
fimm  the  shape ofthe  body,  covering,  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  parts  of  the  head,  but 
chi^y  from  the  orancfaiostegous  mem- 
brane. The  specific  character  is  taken 
from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  nines,  lateral 
line,  digitated  appendaares,  tau,  and  colour. 
It  may  be  observed,  oefore  we  quit  this 
dass  <x  animals,  that  the  general  form  and 
structure  are  finely  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  element  in  which  they  live. 
Beioff  of  themselves  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  water  which  they 
inhabit,  their  small  fins  are  all  that  is 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease,  and  steer  their  course  with  pleasure. 
v.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system  contains  Inskctb.  llie  study 
of  this  branch  of  science  is  denominated 
Eutomoloot  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article.  VI.  The 
last  dass  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  LinnKan  system,  is  den^- 
minatM  Ybbxbs  or  toomw.  This  dass  is 
not  only  arranged  the  last  in  order,  but  the 
creatures  which  it  contains,  when  com- 

^^-'  — =-«^  ^^--  '- — •- »^g  other  classes, 
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SBoooth ;  and  also  the  common  earth-worm, 
the  worms  found  in  the  intestines  fd  difler- 
eat  animals,  the  leech,  and  a  few  others. 
3.  MoUu$ea:  This  order  contains 


of  a  simple  form,  naked,  that  is,  without  a 
shdl,  with  members,  or  additional  parts, 
not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  first  order. 
These  members,  however,  do  not  answer  to 
the  fleet,  or  wings,  or  fins  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fishes.  In  some  they  are  called 
rays,  as  in  the  asterias,  or  star-fish;  in 
others,  tentacula,  or  feelers,  as  in  the  sepia, 
or  cuttle-fish;  a^d  in  others,  as  in  the  li- 
max,  or  slug,  they  are  denominated  horns. 
S.  The  thinl  order  is  named  Tetta^a,  or 
worms  of  a  soft  and  simple  form,  covered 
with  a  shell.  These  are  characterized  by 
the  shell  or  its  calcareous  covering,  which 
each  animal  forms  for  itself  by  a  concre- 
tion, or  exudation,  from  the  siurface  ofthe 
body.  There  are  many  different  genera  of 
shells ;  and  the  study  of  this  order  of  the 
dass  Vermes  has  obtained  a  distinct  sci- 
entific name,  namely,  Omekology.  This 
branch  of  natural  history  is  very  popular, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  shells,  and  of  the  easy  method  of  ar- 
ranging and  preserving  them.    As  a  branch 


of  science,  the  objects  of  conchology  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  namely,  1. 
Multitalve$,  that  is,  shells  with  many 
valves;  as  the  Chiton,  Leptu,  and  Pkloat. 
3.  Bivalvet,  or  shells  vrith  two  valves;  as, 
the  Ottrea,  oyster;  MytiluB,  mussel,  &c. 
8.  Univalvet,  or  shells  with  one  valve  only, 
which  division  is  subdivided  into  those 
with  a  regular  spire,  as  the  Araonauta,  the 
Nautilu*,  the  Uelia  or  snail,  &c.  4.  Zoo- 
pkyta.  This  order  comprehends  compo- 
site animals  effloresdng  like  vegetables,  m- 
dnded  in  a  calcareous  crust.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them  live  toother,  and  are  so  con- 
nected both  by  their  calcareous  covering 
and  their  softer  fieshy  part,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  production.  They  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  mostly  branch  out  like 
plants ;  and  they  may,  like  plants,  be  propa- 
gated by  slips.  We  nave  already  observed, 
that  this  order  of  animals  constitutes  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  itself  and  the 
other  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  i»  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions :  1.  Those  with  a 
hard,  calcareous  stem,  of  which,  among 
others,  the  madrepores  and  millepores  are 
examples.  3.  Those  with  a  softer  stem: 
this  division  includes  ten  genera;  of  which 
the  sponge,  the  coralline,  and  polypus,  are 
good  examples.  6.  /i0i«orta.  This  order 
has  been  added  to  those  of  Linncus,  to  in- 
clude such  microscopical  worms  as  have 
been  discovered  in  stagnant  or  other  waters 
and  fluids.  The  animals  included  in  it  are 
divided  into,  1.  Those  that  have  external 
organs.  3.  Those  without  external  organs, 
and  flattened:  and,  8.  Those  without  ex- 
ternal organs,  and  round.—— In  conclusion, 
we  be^  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  different 
Ecological  artides  interspersed  throughout 
this  volume,  for  the  habits,  properties,  &c 
of  individuals  in  each  dass,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  observations  of  a  general  nature, 
which  it  would  be  mere  lautology  to  repeat. 
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EO'OLIT^  aa  animal  tabttance  petri- 
Aed. 

ZOOPHTTA.  or  ZOO'PHTTB.  [Seetbe 
artiele  on  Zooutax.} 

ZOON'OMT,  the  laws  of  anioMl  life,  or 
tbat  Mianeo  wbieh  treata  of  the  phanomena 
of  animal  lifi%  their  canaei^  eonteqaeneas. 


ZOOPH'ORUS,  in  ancient  aiehiteetwre, 
a  part  between  the  arehitrafe  and  eomiee ; 
eorreeponding  with  the  frieae  in  modem  ar- 
ehiteetnre. 

ZOOPHTTOL'OOT.  the  natoral  hUtory 
ofsoophnea. 

ZOOTOlfT,  comparative  anatomy,  or  the 
seience  of  dieeeeting  the  bodiea  of  beasti ; 
the  anatomT  of  brate  animate. 

ZOBILLB,  in  aooloff,  a  apedea  of 
ctMira,  or  weaael,  having  the  back  and 
<idet  mwked  vrith  stripes  of  black  and 
ivhite,  the  last  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  tail 
loog  and  bashv,  partly  white,  and  partly 
ilack  i  the  lees  and  belly  bUck.  Thuani- 
nai  inhabits  rerOf  and  other  parts  of  South 
Vraerica;  its  pestilential  vapour  overcomes 
-ven  the  panther  of  America,  and  stupiAes 
^hat  formidable  enemy. 

ZU'MATE,  in  ehemistry,  a  combination 
f  the  Bumic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

ZU'MIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
■rocured  firom  varioua  acescent  vegetable 
ubstances. 

ZUMOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  the  fermen- 
atioB  of  liquQSSf  or  the  doctrine  of  fer< 
lentation. 

ZUMOSIM'ETEB,  or  ZTMOSIM'^EB, 


an  instrument  proposed  by  Swaamerdam 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation 
occasioned  by  the  nuztnre  of  different  li- 
quids, and  the  degree  of  heat  whieh  they 
acquire  in  fermentation.  ' 

ZUBTLITB.  a  newly  diacovered  and  im- 
perfectly  described  mineral,  found  in  mount 
Veaavius.  with  eakareona  spar.  It  on 
in  rectangular  piiama,  or  in  botryoidal 
masaes.  of  a  areen  odour.  It  yielda  to  the 
knife,  and  melu  with  boms  mto  a  hlaek 
glass. 

ZTOODACTTLOUB,  an  epithet  tot  i 
order  of  fowla  which  have  the  leet  fumiahed 
with  two  toea  b^we  and  two  behind,  aa  the 
parrot. 

ZTGOHA.  in  anatowqr.  a  bene  of  (he 
head,  or  rather  a  union  or  assemblage  of 
two  processes  or  eminences  oi  bonee ;  the 
one  from  thees  teatpen^the  other  from  the 


the  Mggowuitie  proesstft.  and  the  auture  that 
joins  them  togiether  ia  denominated  the  mg 
gowMtie  tmtwn. 

ZTMOTIC,  in  medidne.  disenaes 
apparently  by  the  reception  mto  the  . 
of  a  virus,  or  poison,  whieh  is  dil 
through  the  fruie.  and  operates  upon  it 
like  a  ferment  or  leaven.  In  the  regiatmr 
general's  report,  the  following  diseaaes  are 
ipouped  together  as  aysiefie.'— smnllptn, 
neasles,  scwatina.  hooping-congh,  e.uup, 
thrush,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  influ 
ensa,  purpura,  and  scurvy,  ague,  rensitteat 
fever,  infantine  fever,  er)-Bipdais,  syphilis, 
noma  or  canker,  bydr^hobia. 


**'  *"C»WT  MATUBAUSTS,  ABISTOTtB  ABD   rUBT  ABB  THB   HOST  VBOFOmrB. 
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which  nature,  art,  everything  tani^lble,  can 
be  copied,  with  a  precision  whicli  defies 
the  chisel,  even  when  guided  by  the  most 
skilful  hand,  and  directed  by  the  most  gifted 
talent.  The  machine,  too,  can  be  gradu* 
ated  so  as  to  give  reduced  copies  of  any 
statuary  ;  which  shall,  in  their  miniature, 
be  perfect  and  exact  copies  of  the  originals 
In  evervthing  else  but  the  size,— preserving 
every  line,  furrow,  and  dimple,  and  giving 
prominence  to  muscles  and  veins,  and 
every  particular  lineament  and  feature.  In 
exact  proportion.  By  the  same  macbinerv, 
the  roost  correct  perfect  bas-relief  profile 
liicenesses  may  be  cut,  on  the  hardest  ma- 
terial and  of  any  size  required,  from  half 
an  inch,  to  full  fife-like  size. 

BUTYRINE,  a  subsUnce  which  exists  in 
butter  ibtttyrum),  combined  with  oleine, 
stearine,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
butvric  acid. 
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of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  diaemutie 
curves,  which  are  formed  by  refraction. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE'E,  a  cata- 
Icgue  of  books  classed  under  heads  and 
particularly  described. 

CATHAR'TINE,  a  substance  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  nauseous  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATH'ODE,  the  surface  at  which  electri- 
city passes  out  of  a  body,  supposing  the 
current  to  move  In  the  apparent  direction 
of  the  sun. 

CER'ATRIN,  the  bitter  principle  of  Ice- 
land moss. 

CES'PITOSE,  In  botany,  eetpilose  plants 
are  such  as  pnxluce  many  stems  from  one 
root,  and  which  have  all  their  leaves  ra- 
dical, 10  as  to  resemble  turfs. 
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Btituie  for  sulphuric  ether  in  surgery  and 
midwifery.  Its  constituents  are  two  atoms 
of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of 
chlorine.  1 1  is  a  dense,  limpid,  colourless 
liquid,  readily  evaporating,  and  possessing 
an  agreeable,  fragrant,  fruit-like  odour, 
and  a  saccharine  pleasant  taste.  As  an 
Inhaled  aneesthetfa:  agent  it  is  said  to 
possess  over  sulphuric  ether  the  following 
advantages :  —1.  A  greatly  less  quantity  of 
chloroform  than  of  ether  is  requisite  to 
prod  uce  the  anaesthetic  efTec  t.  2. 1  ts  ac  tion 
is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and 
generally  more  persistent.  3.  Tlie  inhala- 
tion and  influence  of  chloroform  are  far 
more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  those  of 
ether.  4.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant ; 
nor  does  it  exhale  in  a  disagreeable  form 
from  the  lungs  of  the  patient^  as  so  rene- 
raliy  happens  from  the  use  of  solpnuric 
ether,  i.  Being  required  in  much  less 
quantity,  it  is  much  more  portable  and 
transmissible  than  sulphuric  ether.  6.  No 
special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is 
necessary  for  its  exhibition.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  diffused  upon  the  interior  of  a 
hollow-shaped  sponge,  or  on  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper, 
or  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  as 
to  be  fully  inhaled,  generally  suffices  in 
about  a  minute  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

Chloroform  may  be  made  and  obtained 
artiRcially  by  various  processes,— as  by 
making  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali  act  upon  chloral ;  — 
by  distilling  alcohol,  pyroxylic  spirit,  or 
acetone,  with  cliloride  of  lime ;  —  by  lead- 
ing a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution 
or  caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  ice.  It 
was  discovered  and  described  by  Soubeiran, 
in  1831;  and  its  composition  was  first  ac- 
curately ascertained  by  the  distinguished 
French  chemist  Dumas,  in  1834;  out  no 
person  (as  far  as  Dr.  Simpson  was  aware) 
bad  used  it  by  inhalation,  or  discovered  its 
remarkable  ansesthetic  properties,  till  the 
date  of  his  own  experiroenU. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  Dec.  6.  1847,  Dr.  Cogswell  read 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
History  of  Chloroform,  and  iU  use  as  an 
Anesthetic  Agent  — "  However  Dr.  Simp- 
son's claim  may  be  decided  upon  as  to  the 
priority  of  administering  chloroform  va- 
pour, (and  it  now  appears  the  honour  is 
contested  lyr  some  person  or  persons  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Bell,  with  regard  to  the  human 
subject,  and  by  Mr.  Flourens  who  tried  it 
on  an  animal,)  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  giving  it  a  world-wide  repu- 
Ution.    From  the  historical  references  of 
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"  I  repeat,  that  the  condition  of  anntthesia 
not  OMV  actaalty 
irglcal  practice 


iMit  actually  pretervea 
cbr '  ^ -• 


DER'MATOID  or  DER'MOID,  rcM 

presefTea  the  patient  in    blinriikin. 

from  agony  and  torture,  I     DERMATOL'OOY  or  DERMOL'OOY,  a 

ervea  him  too  from  the   dlacourse  or  treatiae  of  the  akin, 

DERMOG'RAPHY,  the  anatomical  de- 

•cription  of  the  tkln. 

DIACRITIC  (MABU),  marka  uaed  to 
dbtinguiah  letters,  between  the  forma  of 
which  much  aimilarity  exiats. 

DIATH'ESIS,  a  natttral  prediapoaiUon  to 
certain  diaeaaea.  • 

DICH'ROiSM,  a  property  of  certain 
cryaiallixed  bodlea,  of  appearkig  under 
two  distinct  coloitra,  according  to  the  di- 


€ 

act 

i 

foU 

CLlkR^TONE,  Phonollte;  a  kind  of 
felapathic  rock,  which  yielda  a  meUlUc 
■oand  when  struck* 

CLi  NOM'E TER,  an  Inatrament  for  mea- 
aurinar  the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

CLDNCH.  the  name  given  to  an  Indurate 
daj  found  dividing  the  coal-seams.  I 

COAG'ULUM.  the  tenacious  substance 
formed  flrom  a  fluid  by  coaguiation. 

CONCERTANO'E  riUl.],  those  parta  of 
a  musical  composiUon,  which  continue 
thwuehout  the  piece. 

CONCETTI  (U*\,\  ingenioQB  bat  mia- 
plaeed  thoughts  or  terms  of  ezpresaion. 

COUNTERSINK,  to  make  a  cavity  In 
timber>work  for  the  reception  of  a  plate  of 
koow  or  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt. 

COVIN,  Id  law,  a  collusive  agreement 
between  two  or  more  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
third  person* 

CRORE,  In  commerce,  a  hnndred  laca 
of  rupees. 

CROTON'IC  ACID,  an  add  obtained 
from  croton  oil. 

CYANOM'ETBR,  an  Inatrament  con- 
tvlved  by  Sauasure  for  determining  the 
deepneaa  of  the  tint  of  the  atmoephere. 

CYTISINE,  a  bitter,  naoseous,  and  poi- 
aooooe  principle,  detected  in  the  see«ls  of 
the  Cylitut  laburnum, 

DaImaR.  a  kind  of  tealn  or  Indurate 
pitch,  ezodlng  apontaneoaaly  from  various 
treea,  IndHpooaa  to  most  of  the  Indian 
Iskoda*  There  are  aeveral  aorta,  and 
among  them  one  which  la  in  common  nae, 
railed  liamar-D^cA,  or  white  resin.  hi 

DEBA'CLE  rrr.],  a  geological  term,  to  s| 
designate  a  violena  msfi  of  waters,  which,  st 
overcoming  all  oppoalng  barriers,  carriea  tl 
with  Itatonea,  rocka,  dec,  andapreada  ttiem  it 
in  all  directions.  p 

DECARBONIZATION    (of  caatrlron),    - 
a  proceaa  resorted  to  In  order  to  convert 
cast-Iron  Into  steel  and  malleable  Iron. 

DECOM'POSITE,  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  leavea  of  plant*,  when  the  primary  si 
leaf  la  ao  divided  that  each  part  forms  a  li 
eompoand  leaf;  and  to  flowera  which  con-  d 
tain  within  a  common  calyx  several  that 
are  smaller. 

"W7 


times  termed  minerat  eaouiehoue, 

ELECTRIC  TEL'EGRAPH*  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
the  learned  chairman.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis, 
thus  adverted  to  the  prognreas  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  from  a  report  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick,  relative  to  a  project  for 
constructing  a  railway,  and  with  it  a  line  of 
electro-magnetic  telqp^ph,  from  Halifax 
to  "— •-"  ■ 
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Um  eikiency  of  lelegrapliiG  commanicatioa 
has  now  become  to  esUblisbed,  Uiat  the 
DKMt  important  commercial  transactions 
daily  transpire,  by  its  means,  between  cor- 
respondents several  hundred  miles  apart. 
Ocular  evidence  of  this  was  afforded  me  by 
a  communication  a  few  minutes  old  between 
a  merchant  in  Toronto  and  his  corre- 
spondent in  New  Yorii,  distant  about  6» 
miles.'  t  am  anxious  to  call  your  at- 
tention   to  the  adrantafes  wbicb   other 

Cll ■!■«  ma«  •«i^rUMU>«  fmm  this  mode 

of 
re 


appi 

Prof.  Morse  states*  as  the  result  of  tni- 
provemenU  in  this  Telefraph,  the  Pre- 
sident's messare,  entire,  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  was  transmitted  with 
perfect  accuracy  at  the  rate  of  99  letters 
per  minute.  His  skilful  operators  in  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  printed  these  cha- 
racters at  the  rate  of  96,  101,  ill,  and  one 
of  them  actually  printed  117  letters  per 
minute.  He  must  be  an  expert  penman 
*vho  can  write  lefibly  more  than  100  letters 
per  minute:  consequently,  this  mode  of 
communication  eouals,  or  nearly  equals, 
f  A«  most  expedinotu  mode  of  rteordbtg 
thought,  .r  •"• 

Ein'tSSORY  (docts),  those  dncto  which 
convey  fluids  out  of  tne  body  to  certain 
veins. 

ENIXyGENOUS,  an  epithet  for  plants, 
the  growth  of  whose  stems  talies  place  by 
additions  from  vrltliin,  opposed  to  exo- 
genous, 

E'OCENB,  a  geological  term,  designating 
one  of  the  marine  formations  of  the  tertiary 
series.  There  are  four  terms  —  JSoem«, 
Miocene,  Older  Pliocene,  and  Newer  PU- 
oeene,  —  foanAed  on  the  proportions  which 
their  fossil  shells  bear  to  marine  shells  of 
existing  species :  In  the  Eocene  these  are 
lest  numerous  than  in  anv  of  the  others, 
and  are  thereby  considered  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  state  of 
animate  creation. 

EPIGENE,  a  term  applied  to  forms  of 
crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances  In 
which  they  are  found. 

EP'IORAPH,  an  inscription  on  a  monii- 
ment,  explanatory  of  its  object,  destination. 
Sec. 

ESCAPAa>E,  unconscious  impropriety  of 
speech  or  behaviour. 

ETHER,  at  a  means  for  rendtrhig  sur- 
gical ofterations  painless. —  In  the  first 
weelt  of  Januarr  1147,  the  first  experiment 
wa»  made  in  England,  of  employing  the 
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bvpotheUcal  radical  o(  /ormie  acid,  first 
dMcovered  in  the  red  ant  Cforwtiem  rufm% 
and  hence  named.    It  Is  now  obtained  froai 


starch,    _„_.. , 

vegetable  sabsUnces. 

GASTRO-ENTERITIS, 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

GEMMATEOUS,  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied  to  a  fiower  stalk  which  grows  ooC  of 
a  leaf  bud. 

GEMMiPAROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
plants  and  animals,  wliicb  ran  be  prop«« 
gated  by  shoots,  as  most  of  the  po^vL 

GERMAN  SILVER,  an  alloy  oT  nickel, 
zinc,  and  copper.  It  Is  sometimes  called 
while  copper, 

GHAUT,  a  pass  through  a  moantain ;  in 
the  East  indies  the  word  Is  ased  to  denote 
any  extensive  chain  of  hills. 
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HYDROBROM'IC  ACID,  an  acid  co»- 
DMcd  of  equal  Tolainea  of  bydrofen  and 
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'hYOB'INISM,  a  mach  abved  tern,  bat 
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vation  or  restoration  of  health. 
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HYLOXCXISM,  the  doctrine  that  matter 
HYTERTROPHY,  a  morbid  tacrease  hi 

ly 

any  orfan,  witbovt  change  in  the  natare 
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If 

*'^NTER!^EOUS  MUSCLES,  the  sniall 
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mnacles  between  the  bones  of  the  band  and 
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ezpresrive  of  quanUUes,  the  exgonente  of 
whose  powers  are  Irrational.    They  are  a 
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ISOTH'ERAL;  a  term  applied  to  those 
lines  drawn  on  amapttirottghplaceshaTinf 

I 

t- 

the  same  summer  temperature. 

A 

tare.  Itothermal  Unet  are  those  drawn  on  a 

>r 

1- 

map  throogh  places  having  the  same  annual 
mean  temperature.  Thesellnes  are  grouped 

1- 

11 

by  geographers  Into  aones  or  bands,   to, 
woA   «>nQon,    and    called   i$otkermul 

M 

KI'NIC  ACID,   sometimes  called  Cm. 
cBO'mo  Acid,    being  obtained  from   Um 
cinchona  bark.    It  forms  salts  called  JU- 
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ot  the  French),  a  bluish  day  lying  &medl. 
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to  flowery  when  In  the  mum  indiriduir.  the 

ately  over  the  plasUc  clay  and  sand.     It 
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belongs  to  the  etcau  period,  and  abounds 
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LbciMfETER,  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
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Jecto,  by  means«f  twe  reflectors  on  a  com- 
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MAR'SUPITB,  a  genus    of  Crenoid^ 
found  In  tbecluJk  of  Sumex,  WlHsWre.and 
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MaHiCO^,  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  II 
Is  prepared  by  calcfnadon  of  wUte  lead; 
and  by  further  calcination  U  becoiMS  mi- 

he 
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nfum*  or  red  lead. 
MECHLO'IC  ACID,  an  acU  formed  by 
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ptMlnir  a  current  of  chlorine  over  meconioe  [ 
lofusion. 

MECON'IC  ACID,  M  acid  obtained 
from  meemium  (opium).  It  cryitallizes  in 
white  tramiparent  scales,  and  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid  by  dilate  nitric  arid. 

MECASCOPE,  an  optical  instrument  for 
Uie  examination  of  bodies  of  large  dimea- 
sions. 

MEL'ANITE,  the  blacli  garnet;  a  mineral 
of  a  Telvety  black  colour,  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Bohemia,  and  in  a  rock  at  Freacali, 
near  Rome. 

MEMBRAN01700Y,  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  treats  of  the  membranes  of  the 


OR'GANZINE,  a  descripUon  of  silk  uiu- 
ily  imported  from  Italy  into  this  country. 
ORNlTH'OLITE,    a    fossil   bird.     Tlie 


MCKLECULES,  the  smallest  particles 
Into  which  a  mass  can  be  conceived  to  be 
divided.  They  are  either  intefrant  or  eon- 
ttUuenti  the  former  being  the  smallest 
particle  into  which  a  simple  body  can  be 
conceived  to  be  divided,  or  into  which  a 
compound  body  can,  without  being  resolved 
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MYROXnfLON,  the  balsam  tnee  of  Tolu 
CMyroxyUm  pemytrum),  wliicli  affords  the 
Peruvian  balsam.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  the  balsam,  that  of  incision,  the  dry 
balsam,  and  the  balsam  of  lotion. 

NOSOL'OOY,  a  clamification  of  diseases, 
with  names  and  defluitious,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  claas, 
order,  genus,  and  species. 

NOSTALOY,  a  vehement  deslr«  to  re- 
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Is  also  applied  to  stones  of  various 
colours,  bearing  the  figure  of  birds. 

OXY^OPHY,  the  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  is  usual,  from  a  preternatural 
sensibility  of  the  retina. 

PAUEOCRAPHY,  the  art  and  practice 
of  describing  ancient  manuscripts,  inscrip- 

PaLeONTOL'OGY,  the  study  of  fossil 
remains,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 

AlM-WINE,  a  liquor  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies  by  the  incision  of  a  species  of 
the  palm.    It  is  there  called  toddy. 

PAL'NINE,  a  while  substance  somewhat 
resembling  wax  wlien  first  obtained,  but 
which  haraens  by  being  kept,  and  assumes 
a  resinous  appearance.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol and  etner,  and  saponifies  with  potash 

i>ANOPH(yBIA,  dial  kind  of  melancholy 
which  is  chiefly  characurized  by  groundless 
fears. 

PANSTER'EORA'MA,  the  model  of  any 
town  or  country  in  cork,  wood,  plaister, 
or  any  other  material. 

PANTECH'NiCON,  a  repository  or  ware- 
house where  every  kind  of  workmanship  is 
exposed  for  sale. 

PARACROS^IC,  a  poetical  composition 
in  which  it  Is  necessary  that  tlie  first  verse 
should  contain  in  order  ail  the  letters  with 
which  the  succeeding  verses  coronieiice. 

PASSIM,  a  word  of  reference  in  books, 
signifying  here  and  there;  tlireughout;  in 
many  ditterent  placet. 

PASTICCIO  CItai.],  in  music,  a  word 
used  to  denote  an  opera  composed  of  de- 
tached airs,  by  difiereat  composers,  occa- 
sionally Introduced. 

PEM'PHIOUS,  an  eruption,  consisting 
of  vesicles  of  various  sixes,  and  very  ge- 
nerally attended  with  fever. 

PENDENTE  LITE.  [Ut.1,  during  the 
progress  of  the  suit ;  while  the  suit  is  un- 
determined. 

PENT-ROOF,  a  roof  of  any  building  or 
shed  formed  like  an  inclined  plane,  the 
slope  being  all  on  one  side. 

PERACO'TE,  very  acute ;  applied  to  dis- 
eases when  they  are  very  severe. 

PEPROLINE  an  unctuous  substance 
obtained  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon, 
or  from  the  tarobuined  by  the  dtotillation 
of  various  productions,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  but  especUily  the  tar  of  the 
beech  tree. 
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common  chalcedony.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  is  now 
in  liille  esteem. 
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TionrK)»  a  aubstaace  obtained  from  rhubarb 
(.rheum)t  by  treatingr  it  with  ether.  It  is 
obtained  in  minute  crystalline  grains,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  having  no  taste  or 
smell ;  and  is  remarliable  as  a  solvent  of 
iron. 

RIDOTTO  [Ital.],  a  favourite  public 
amusement  in  Italy,  consisting  of  music 
and  dancing. 

Ri  MO^E.  a  zoological  term,  to  denote 
that  the  surface  of  any  part  possesses  nu- 
merous minute  jaarrow  excavations,  run- 
ning into  each  Vlher. 

ROMA'IC,  the  language  of  modern 
Greece. 

ROMANES'QUE,  in  painting  and  the 
fine  arts  generally :  appertaining  to  fable 
or  romance;  when  used  in  reference  to 
languages,  it  means  the  common  dialect 
of  Languedoc,  and  other  parts  in  the  soutii 
of  France. 

ROSA'IC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  of  a 
rose  colour,  deposited  from  the  urine  of 

Sersons  iaiiouring  under  goui  and  in- 
animatory  fevers. 

ROSE-ENGINE,  an  appendage  to  the 
turning-lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood 
or  metal  is  engraved  with  a  variety  of 
curve  lines. 

ROS^rRATE,  a  term  applied  to  parts  of 
shells,  Sic.f  which  have  a  beak-lilie  form. 

RUST.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
"  Year  Boole  of  Facts :  "—All  the  common 
metals,  except  tin,  rust;  they  become 
duller  and  duller  up  to  a  certain  degree, 
lose  gradually  their  lustre,  and  then  the 
procetw  goes  no  further.  Instead  of  this 
rusting  being  a  destroyer  of  the  metal,  it 
li  a  preserver;  for,  even  in  the  case  of 
iron,  which  rusts  quickly  as  compared 
with  other  metals,  if  it  be  dipped  into  tin, 


It  seems  clean  and  beautiful,  but  if  vou 
rub  it  off,  you  give  the  metal  beneath  a 
new  character ;  the  beautiful  lustre,  how- 
ever, passes  on  the  first  moment  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  body  formed  by  tlie 
combination  of  oxygen  with  iron  is  diffe- 
rent. The  oxide  does  not  adhere  to  the 
meta.  beneath ;  it  forms  upon  it  little 
s|H)ts,  or  porous  tumuli.  It  is  not  an  iU' 
vesting  varnish,  but  the  process  goes  on 
through  the  pores  of  tlie  rust,  especially  if 
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the  metal  be  placed  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  a  difference 
between  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  when 
used  for  roofs,  or  other  external  purposes. 
The  iron  alone  is  eaten  into  and  destroyed, 
by  this  want  of  adhesion  in  its  rust  to  the 
surface  of  the  metai.  *'  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  some  cases,  how  tin,  a  metai, 
having   a    slight  attraction    for  oxygen, 

grotects  other  metals  from  oxidation.  In 
anada,  tin  plate  is  used  for  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  I  am  told  that  you  are  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  roofs ; 
and  there,  although  it  is  exposed  to  tlie 
atmosphere  year  after  year,  it  does  not 
decay,  because  the  superncial  coat  of  oxide 
protects  the  tin  and  iron  beneath."  — 
Faraday. 

SACCHAR'OID,  a  term  applied  to  rocks 
which  have  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf  sugar. 

SEISMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  shock  of  earthquakes  and 
other  violent  concussions. 

SEMIPAL'MATE,  in  zoologv,  when  the 
toes  are  connected  by  a  web  extending 
only  half  their  length. 

SER'APH  I N  E,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
or  kind  of  chamber  organ. 

SEWING  MACHINE.  The  American 
papers  mention  a  machine  invented  by 
one  Ellas  Howe,  which  sews  beautiful  and 
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SOIREE  [Fr.],  an  evening  partv  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  at  which  occasional  addresses 
are  delivered  on  miscellaneous  subjects  by 
some  of  the  company,  refreshments  being 
provided,  and  other  means  of  entertainment 
offered  by  the  host. 

SOSTENUTO  [Ital.],  in  music,  a  term 
used  k>  denote  the  unbroken  continuance 
of  sounds. 

SPON'OIOLE,  in  vegetable  physiology, 
organs  called  tpongioles,  from  their  being 
composed  of  common  cellular  spongy  tissue. 
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